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PREFACE. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth is empowered, subject to the Constitution, “ to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of the Commonwealth, with respect to......... Census 
and statistics.”’ In the exercise of the power so conferred, a ‘* Census and Statistics Act ” 
was passed in 1905, and in the year following the “‘ Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics’ was created. The first Official Year Book was published early in 1908. The 
publication here presented is the fortieth Official Year Book issued under the authority 
of the Commonwealth Government. 

The Synopsis on pp. ix to xxviii immediately following shows the general arrangement 
of the work. The special index (preceding the Genera] Index) provided at the end of the 
volume, together with certain references given in the various chapters, will assist in 
tracing in previous issues special articles and other more or less important miscellaneous 
matter which, owing to limitations of space, have been omitted or abbreviated in the 
present volume. Where, in the General Index, more than one reference to a subject is 
given, the chief reference (or references) has been specially indicated wherever possible. 

Every endeavour has heen made to mect the detiaud occasioned by the current 
economic and financial conditions for new information, or information expressed in new 
terms, concerning many branches of statistics, while a Diary of Principal Economic 
Events of the years 1950 to 1953 is inserted after the last chapter. 

It is not proposed to refer here to the whole of the new matter or to the new treatment 
of existing matter incorporated in the present volume, but attention may be drawn to 
the following :— 

Chapter II. Physiography.—Brief description of the main physical charac- 
teristics of the Australian continent (pp. 10-12). 

Chapter III. General Government.—Commonwealth Parliamentary Allow- 
ances (pp. 52-3). 

Chapter V. Transport and Communication—Commonwealth Navigation and 
Shipping Legislation (pp. 110-2); Motor Vehicles—Résumé of fees, 
arrangements for registration of motor vehicles and issue of drivers’ and 
riders’ licences in each State (pp. 135-8). 

Chapter VII. The Territories of Australia—Papua and New Guinea— 
Information extended, particularly with regard to finance and agriculture 
(pp. 243-7). 

Chapter VIII. Labour, Wages and Prices.—Industrial Disputes—New classi- 
fication of causes used and stoppages analysed by cause and by method of 
settlement in two separate groups ‘‘ Coalmining and Stevedoring ” and 
*“ Other Industries ” (pp. 316-9). 

Chapter IX. Population.—Number of assisted migrants who arrived in Aus- 
tralia under the various schemes introduced since 1946 (p. 371). 

Chapter XI. Education.—The chapter has been cxtensively revised on the 
basis of a special article contributed by the Commonwealth Office of 
Education on developments in Australian education since the subject was 
last treated in Official Year Book No. 22—1929. 

Chapter XIII. Public Health and Related Institutions.—-Pensioner Medical. 
Service (p. 531). Free Milk for School Children Scheme (p. 532). 

Chapter XIV. Welfare Services.——United Kingdom-Australia reciprocal 
agreement on social services (p. 553). 

Chapter XVI. Private Finance.—Outline of the provisions of the Common. 
wealth Bank Act 1953 and the Banking Act 1953 (pp. 615-6). 

Chapter XVII. Public Finance——Cost of Commonwealth Departments 
(p. 686-90). 

Chapter XVIII. Mineral Industry.—Revised basis of recording mineral 
production (p. 747 et seq.). 
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Chapter XIX. Pastoral Production.—Consumption of raw wool and con- 
sumption of locally-processed wool in Australia and exports of wool from 
Australia on both greasy and clean bases (pp. 822-4); Stocks of raw wool 
(p. 825). 

Chapter XXVII. Defence.—Revised information on casualties to members 
of each of the Australian Fighting Services during the 1939-45 War 
(pp. 1114-8). 

Statistical Summary.—Considerably extended by inclusion of additional 
statistical series. 

Appendix.—Summary of Standard Hours and Basic Wage Inquiry 1952-53 by 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration (pp. 1239-40) ; Korean 
Campaign—Casualties, Prisoner-of-War Exchange Agreement, and Opera- 
tional Awards granted (pp. 1266-7). , 

The Statistical Summary and the Chronological Table have been transferred from their 
former position at the beginning of the volume to the end, following the Diary of Principal 
Economic Events. 

The material in the Year Book has been carefully checked throughout, but I shall 
be grateful to those who will be kind enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 

Printing difficulties are still being experienced and have delayed the publication 
of this volume. In order to offset to some extent this delay, the contents of this issue 
have already been published in separate Parts as the successive chapters or groups of 
chapters were printed. Particulars of these Parts, numbering eleven in all, are shown in 
the Price List of Printed Publications at the end of this volume. In a publication of 
this size, a considerable time must necessarily elapse between the handling, by both author 
and printer, of the earlier and later parts of the work. The result, in a statistical publi- 
cation, is an unevenness in the periods to which the statistics relate. To overcome this 
difficulty at least partially, much more use is now made of the Appendix to the Year Book. 
So far as space permits, later particulars, where available, of many statistical series 
appearing in preceding chapters have been inserted in the Appendix. The insertions 
have been restricted to figures mainly, as the inclusion of current textual matter is not 
generally practicakle. 

The Appendix to this issue contains information for various periods up to 1953-54, 
that is, one, and in some instances two, years in advance of that contained in the body 
of the book. 

It is not inappropriate to mention here that for the most recent statistics the reader 
should refer to other publications issued by this Bureau, notably the Monthly Review of 
Business Statistics and the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. There are also 
numerous mimeographed statements issued from time to time on a wide range ofsubjects. 
Particulars of these are shown in Chapter XXX.—Statistical Organization and Sources 
of Information. 

Commencing with issue No. 38 a change in the title of the Year Book was made, 
the year now shown being the year of issue. 

My thanks are tendered to the State Statisticians, who have collected and compiled 
the data on which a great part of the information given in the Official Year Book is 
based. Thanks are also tendered to the responsible officers of the various Commonwealth 
and State Departments, and to others who have kindly, and often at considerable trouble, 
supplicd information. 

I also desire to express my keen appreciation of the valuable work performed by Mr. 
S. H. Begley, Editor of Publications, Mr. J. M. Jones, B.A., former Assistant Editor, and 
Mr. R. C. Gilligan, B.Com., and Mr. G. I. Neville, B.Com., Assistant Editors, and the other 
officers of the Publications Division, and of the services rendered by the officers in charge 
of the several Branches of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics upon 
whom has devolved the duty of revising the chapters relative to their respective Branches. 


8. R. CARVER, 
Acting Commonwealth Statistician. 


CoMMONWEALTH Bureau oF CENSTS AND SrTaTISTICs, 
Canberra, A.C.T., March, 1954. 
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OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
CHAPTER I. 


DISCOVERY, COLONIZATION AND FEDERATION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


§ 1. Early Knowledge and Discovery of Australia. 


1. Intreduction.—The following paragraphs contain only a bare outline of the more 
important facts relating to the early history of Australian discovery. Previous issues 
of the Year Book contain a summary of these facts in greater detail, but for a more 
complete account of this subject, together with bibliographical references thereto, the 
reader should consult Official Year Book No. 1 (pp. 45-51), bearing in mind the 
knowledge that, the account must be modified somewhat in view of later investigations. 


2. Terra Australis.—It would appear that there was an early Chaldean tradition as 
to the existence of an Austral land to the south of India, and rumours to that effect 
found their way in the course of time to Europe. References to this Z'erra Australis 
are found in the works of Alianus (A.D. 205-234), Manilius (probably a contemporary 
of Augustus or Tiberius Caesar), and Ptolemy (A.D. 107-161). Evidence which might 
warrant the supposition of knowledge of such a land appeared in maps and manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages and the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but there is no evidence 
definitely connecting this so-called Terra Australis with Australia. 


Reference by Marco Polo (1254-1324) to a land called Locac, and several indications 
on maps and globes in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have been supposed to 
relate to Australia, but little weight can now be attached to these suppositions. 
Cornelius Wytfliet’s map of 1597, however, indicates roughly the eastern and western 
coasts of Australia, as well as the Gulf of Carpentaria, although the oft-quoted passage 
in his Descriptionis Ptolematcae Augmentum describing the Australis Terra has been 
considered to have had its origin in the voyages through the Straits of Magellan and 
the discovery of Tierra del Fuego rather than that of Australia. 


3. Discovery of Australia—{i) The Spaniards. Disregarding the statement that the 
Arabs had come to Australia long before the Portuguese, Spaniards or the Dutch, for 
which there is no evidence, and apart from the possibility that the Portuguese may 
have discovered part of the Australian coast before 1542, the coastal exploration of 
Australia began with the Spaniards and the Dutch. 


In 1606 the Spaniard Quiros, on reaching the island that has retained the name 
of Espiritu Santo (the largest island of the New Hebrides group), thought he had 
discovered the great land of the south, and therefore named the group La Australia del 
Espiritu Santo. After leaving the New Hebrides, Quiros sailed eastward, but Torres, 
his second-in-command, took a westerly course, and passed through the strait that now 
bears his name. In all probability he sighted the Australian continent, but no mention 
of it is made in his records. This voyage marks the close of Spanish activity in the 
work of discovery in the South Seas. 
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(ii) The Dutch. The Dutch discovered Australia when the Dutch East India 
Company sent the Duyfken from Bantam to explore the islands of New Guinea. During 
March, 1606 the Duyfken coasted along the southern shores of New Guinea, and 
followed the west coast of Cape York peninsula as far as Cape Keer-Weer (Turn Again). 


During the following thirty years there were nine visits of Dutch navigators to 
Australian waters; by 1636, through their efforts, the coast of Australia from Cape 
York westward around to the Great Australian Bight had been discovered. 


In 1642 Abel Janszoon Tasman set out from Batavia to ascertain the extent of the 
great southern continent. He named Van Diemen’s Land, imagining it to be part of 
Australia proper, and sailing north-easterly discovered New Zealand and returned to 
Batavia. In his second voyage in 1644 Tasman visited the northern coast of Australia, 
sailing round the Gulf of Carpentaria and along the north-west coast as far down as 
the tropic of Capricorn. This voyage of Tasman’s may be said to have ended the 
period of Dutch discoveries, although there were subsequent visits by the Dutch to 
Australia (de Viamingh in 1696 and Van Delft in 1705). 


4. Discoveries by the English—In the meantime the English had made their first 
appearance on the Australian coast in 1688, when the north-westerly shores were visited 
by William Dampier, as supercargo of the Cygnet, a trading vessel whose crew had turned 
buccaneers. In 1699 he again visited Australia, in command of H.M.S. Roebuck, and on 
his return to England published an account in which a description is given of trees, 
flowers, birds and reptiles observed, and of encounters with natives. 


At the end of the seventeenth century it was a question whether Tasmania and New 
Zealand were parts of Australia, or whether they were separated from it, but themselves 
formed part of a great Antarctic Continent. Lieutenant James Cook’s first voyage, 
though primarily undertaken for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus from 
Otaheite, had also for its objective to ascertain whether the unexplored part of the 
southern hemisphere was only an immense mass of water or contained another continent. 
In command of H.M.S. Endeavour, a barque of 370 tons burden, carrying about 85 
persons, and accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander the naturalist, Green the 
astronomer, draughtsmen and servants, Cook, after observing the transit of Venus at 
Otaheite, turned towards New Zealand, sighting that land on 7th October, 1769 in 
the neighbourhood of Poverty Bay. Circumnavigating the North and South ‘Islands, 
he proved that New Zealand was connected neither with the supposed Antarctic Continent 
nor with Australia, and took formal possession thereof in the name of the British Crown. 
On zoth April, 1770, at 6 a.m., Cook sighted the Australian mainland at a place he 
called Point Hicks, naming it after his first-lieutenant, who first saw it. Coasting 
northwards, Botany Bay was discovered on 29th April, 1770. The Endeavour dropped 
anchor and Cook landed on the same day. Cook sailed along the coast in a northerly 
direction for nearly 1,300 miles until 11th June, 1770, when the Endeavour was seriously 
damaged by striking a coral reef in the vicinity of Trinity Bay. Repairs occupied nearly 
two months, and the Hndeavour then again set her course to the north, sailing through 
Torres Strait and anchoring in the Downs on 13th July, 1771. In 1772 Cook was put 
in command of the ships Resolution and Adventure, with a view to ascertaining whether 
@ great southern continent existed. Having satisfied himself that, even if it did, it lay 
so far to the south as to be useless for trade and settlement, he returned to England in 
1774. Cook’s last voyage was undertaken in 1776, and he met his death on 14th 
February, 1779, by which date practically the whole coast of Australia had been 
explored. The only remaining discovery of importance was the existence of a channel 
between Tasmania and Australia. This was made by Flinders and Bass in 1798. 


THe ANNEXATION OF AUSTRALIA. 3 


§ 2. The Annexation of Australia. 


1. Annexation of Eastern Part of Australia, 1770.—Although representatives of 
the nations mentioned in the previous section landed or claimed to have landed on the 
shores of Australia on various occasions during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
it was not until 23rd August, 1770 that the history of Australia was brought into 
definite political connexion with Western civilization. It was on that date that Captain 
Cook took possession “ of the whole eastern coast, from latitude 38° to this place, latitude 
103° S., in right of His Majesty King George the Third.” Cook, however, proclaimed 
British sovereignty over only what are now the eastern parts of New South Wales and 
Queensland, and formal possession, on behalf of the British Crown, of the whole of the 
eastern part of the Australian continent and Tasmania was not taken until 26th 
January, 1788. It was on this last date that Captain Phillip’s commission, first issued 
to him on 12th October, 1786, and amplified on 2nd April, 1787, was read to the people 
whom he had brought with him in the “ First Fleet.” 


A full historical account of the period referred to may be found in the Historical 
Records of New South Wales Vol. 1., parts 1 and 2. 


2. Original Extent of New South Wales.—The Commission appointed Phillip 
“ Captain-General and Governor-in-Chicf in and over our territory called New South 
Wales, extending from the Northern Cape or extremity of the coast called Cape York, 
in the latitude of ten degrees thirty-seven minutes south, to the southern extremity of 
the said territory of New South Wales or South Cape, in the latitude of forty-three 
degrees thirty-nine minutes south, and of all the country inland westward as far as the 
one hundred and thirty-fifth degree of east longitude reckoning from the meridian of 
Greenwich, including all the islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean within the latitudes 
aforesaid of ten degrees thirty-seven minutes south and forty-three degrees thirty-nine 


minutes south.” 


Although in November, 1769 Captain Cook had taken possession of the North 
Island of New Zealand, and in January, 1770 also of the South Island, it is a matter 
of doubt whether, at the time when Captain Phillip’s commission was drawn up, New 
Zealand was considered as one of the “‘isiands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean.” The 
facts that under the Supreme Court Act (Imperial) of 1823 British residents in New 
Zealand were brought under the jurisdiction of the Court at Sydney, while in 1839 there 
was a proposal on the part of the British Government to appoint a consul in New Zealand, 
would leave this an open question, as nothing more than extra-territorial jurisdiction 
may have been intended. Various hoistings of flags notwithstanding, New Zealand 
does not appear to have unequivocally become British territory until 1840. In that 
year, on 29th January, Captain Hobson arrived at the Bay of Islands. On the 
following day he read the commission, which extended the boundaries of the Colony of 
New South Wales so as to embrace and comprehend the islands of New Zealand. On 
5th February the Treaty of Waitangi, made with the native chiefs, was signed. 
Finally, on z1st May, British sovereignty over the islands of New Zealand was 
explicitly proclaimed. . 


3. Extension of New South Wales Westward, 1825.—On 17th February, 1824 Earl 
Bathurst advised Sir Thomas Brisbane that he had recommended to His Majesty the 
dispatch of a ship of war to the north-west coast of New Holland for the purpose of 
taking possession of the coast between the western coast of Bathurst Island and the 
eastern side of Coburg Peninsula. Captain James J. Gordon Bremer of H.M.S. Tamar, 
who was selected for the purpose, took possession on 20th September, 1824 of the coast 
from the 135th to the 129th degree of east Jongitude. On 16th July, 1825 the whole 
territory between those boundaries was described in Darling’s commission as being 
within the boundaries of New South Wales, thus increasing its area by 518,134 square 
miles, and making it, including New Zealand and excluding Tasmania, 2,076,308 square 
miles, or also excluding New Zealand, 1,972,446 square miles. 
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4. Annexation of Western Australia, 1827.—An expedition under Major Lockyer. 
sent by Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Darling, then Governor of New South Wales, 
to found a settlement at King George III. Sound, sailed from Sydney on 9th November, 
1826, landed at the Sound on 26th December following, and on 21st January, 1827 
hoisted the British flag. Captain Stirling, in command of H.M.S. Success, arrived at 
Sydney a few wecks after the departure of the expedition to King George’s Sound. He 
obtained the Governor’s permission to visit Swan River with a view to seizing a position 
on the western coast and reporting upon its suitability as a place of settlement, Captain 
Stirling left Sydney on 17th January, 1827, and on his return in the following April 
submitted a glowing report on what he described as a “rich and romantic country,” 
urging its occupation for the purpose of settlement. He left for England in July, 1827, 
continuing his advocacy—notwithstanding much discouragement—with unabated 
enthusiasm. He was at last successful, the result being mainly due to the formation 
of an association of prospective settlers having capital at their disposal. He was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor and with a party of settlers arrived at Garden Island, 
near the Swan River, in the ship Parmelia in June, 1829. On the 2nd of the preceding 
month Captain Fremantle, in command of H.M.S. Challenge, arrived and hoisted the 
British flag on the south head of Swan River, again asserting possession of “ all that 
part of New Holland, which is not included within the territory of New South Wales.”’ 
Thus, before the middle of 1829, the whole territory now known as the Commonwealth 
of Australia had been constituted a dependency of the United Kingdom. 


§ 3. The Creatien of the Several Colonies. 


1. New South Wales.—In Governor Phillip’s commission of 1786 the mainland 
of Australia was divided by the 135th meridian of east longitude into two parts. The 
earliest colonists believed that the present State of Tasmania was actually joined to the 
mainland, and it was not till 1798 that the contrary was known. In that year, by sailing 
through Bass Strait, Flinders and Bass proved that it was an island. The territory of 
New South Wales, as originally constituted, and of New Zeeland, which may be included 
although Cook’s annexation was not properly given effect to until 1840, consisted of 
1,584,389 square miles. A further area of 518,134 square miles was added in 1825, when 
the western boundary was extended to the 129th meridian. The territory was sub- 
sequently reduced by the separation of various areas to form the other colonies, and at 
the time of the establishment of the Commonwealth the area of New South Wales was 
310,372 square miles. 


2. Tasmanian 1825 Van Diemen’s Land, as Tasmania was then called, was 
politically separated from New South Wales, being constituted a separate colony on 
iqth June of that year. The area of the colony was 26,215 square miles. 


3. Western Australia.—The territory westward of the 129th meridian comprising 
975,920 square miles was constituted a colony under the name of Western Australia 
in June, 1829. It was always distinct and independent of New South Wales, though 
until 1831 the settlement on King George’s Sound remained under the latter jurisdiction. 


4. South Australia—On 15th August, 1834 the Act 4 and 5 William IV., cap. 95. 
was passed, creating South Australia a “ province.” and towards the end of the year 
1836 settlement took place. The first Governor, Captain Hindmarsh, R.N., arrived 
at Holdfast Bay on 28th December, 1836, and on the same day the new colony was 
officially proclaimed. The new colony embraced 309,850 square miles of territory, 
lying south of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and between the 141st and 132nd 
meridians of east longitude. On 10th December, 1861, by the authority of the 
Imperial Act 24 and 25 Vic., cap. 44, the western boundary of South Australia was 
extended to coincide with the eastern boundary of Western Australia, namely, the 129th 
meridian. The area of the extension was approximately 70,220 square miles, Nearly 
two years later, on 6th July, 1863, the Northern Territory comprising 523,620 square 
miles was, by letters patent, brought under the jurisdiction of South Australia, which 
therefore controlled an area of 903,690 square miles. 
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5. New Zeatand.—New Zealand, nominally annexed by Captain Cook and formally 
declared by proclamation in 1840 as a dependency of New South Wales, was, by letters 
patent of 16th November of that year, constituted a separate colony under the powers 
of the Act 3 and 4 Vic., cap. 62, of 7th August, 1840. Proclamation of the separation 
was made on 3rd May, 1841. The area of the colony was 103,862 square miles. 


6. Victoria—In 185: what was known as the ‘ Port Phillip District’ of New 
South Wales was constituted the colony of Victoria, ‘‘ bounded on the north and north- 
west by a straight line drawn from Cape Howe to the nearest source of the River Murray 
and thence by the course of that river to the eastern boundary of the colony of South 
Australia.” The area of the new colony was 87,884 square miles, and its separate 
existence took effect from ist July, 1851, upon the issuing of the writs for the first 
election of elective members of the Legislative Council. 


7. Queensland.—The northern squatting districts of Moreton, Darling Downs, 
Burnett, Wide Bay, Maranoa, Leichhardt and Port Curtis, together with the reputed 
county of Stanley, were granted an independent administration and formed into a 
distinct colony under the name of Queensland by letters patent dated 6th June, 1859, 
although separation from New South Wales was not consummated until soth 
December of the same year, upon the assumption of office of the first Governor. The 
territory comprised in the new colony was so much of the colony of New South Wales 
as lies northwards of a line commencing on the sea-coast at Point Danger in latitude 
about 28° 8’ south, running westward along the Macpherson and Dividing Ranges and 
the Dumaresq River to the MacIntyre River, thence downward to the 29th parallel of 
seuth latitude, and following that parallel westerly to the 141st meridian of east longi- 
tude, which is the eastern boundary of South Australia, together with all the adjacent 
islands, their members, and appurtenances in the Pacific Ocean. The area of the colony 
thus constituted was 554,300 square miles. By letters patent dated 13th March, 1861, 
forwarded by the Colonial Secretary to the Governor of Queensland on 12th April, 1862, 
the area of Queensland was increased by the annexation of “so much of the colony 
of New South Wales as lies to the northward of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and 
between the r41st and 138th meridians of east longitude, together with all and every 
the adjacent islands, their members, and appurtenances, in the Gulf of Carpentaria.” 
With this addition the area of Queensland became 670.500 square miles. 


§ 4. Establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


1. General.—On ist January, 1901 the colonies mentioned, with the exception 
of New Zealand, were federated under the name of the ‘‘ Commonwealth of Australia,” 
the designation of “ Colonies ”—except in the case of the Northern Territory, to which 
the designation “ Territory ” is applied—being at the same time changed into that of 
“ States.” The total area of the Commonwealth of Australia is 2,974,581 square miles. 
The dates of creation and the areas of its component parts, as determined on the final 
adjustment of their boundaries, are shown below :— 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: AREA, ETC., OF COMPONENT PARTS. 
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(a) Includes the Australian Capital Territory embracing an area of 911 square miles, and 28 square 
miles at Jervis Bay. See par. 3 below. 
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2. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth.—On 7th December, 
1907 the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into an agreement 
for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonweulth of the Northern Territory, 
subject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State. This 
approval was given by the South Australian Parliament under the Northern Territory 
Surrender Act 1907 (assented to on I4th May, 1908), and by the Commonwealth 
Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to on 16th 
November, 1910). ‘he Territory was formally transferred to the Commonwealth on 
ist January, 1911, and became the Northern Territory of Australia. 


3. Transfer of the Australian Capital Territory to the Commonwealth——On 18th 
October, 1909 the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales entered into an 
agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of an area of 911 
square miles as the seat of Government of the Commonwealth. In December, 1909 
Acts were passed by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parliaments approviny 
the agreement, and on 5th December, 1910 a proclamation wes issued vesting the 
Territory in the Commonwealth on and from ist January, 1911. By the Jervis Bay 
Territory Acceptance Act 1915, an area of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay, surrendered by 
New South Wales according to an agreement made in 19:3, was accepted by the 
Commonwealth, and was transferred as from 4th September, 1915. 


4. Transfer of British New Guinea or Papua.—Under the administration of the 
Commonwealth, but not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed 
by the British Government in 1884. This Territory was for a number of years adminis- 
tered by the Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by 
proclamation on 1st September, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act (Common- 
wealth) of 16th November, 1905. The area of Papua is about 90,540 square miles. 


5. Transfer of Norfolk [sland——Although administered for many years by the 
Government of New South Wales, this Island was a separate Crown Colony until 
rst July, 1914, when it was transferred to the Commonwealth under the authority of 
the Norfolk Island Act 1913. The Island is situated in latitude 29° 3’ 30° S. 
longitude 167° 57’ 5” E., and comprises an area of 8,525 acres. 


6. Territory of New Guinea.—In 1919 it was agreed by the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers that a mandate should be conferred on Australia for the government 
of the former German territories and islands situated in latitude between the Equator 
and 8° S., and in longitude between 141° JS. and 159° 25’ E. ‘The mandate was issued 
by the League of Nations on 17th December, 1920. The Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth was authorized to accept the mandate by the New Guinea Act 1920, 
which also declared the area to be a Territory under the authority of the Commonwealth 
by the name of the Territory of New Guinea. The Territory comprises about 93,000 
square miles, and the administration under the mandate dated from 9th May, 1921. 
New Guinea is now administered under Trusteeship Agreement with the United Nations, 
approved 13th December, 1946. 


7. Nauru.—In 1919 the Governments of the United Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand entered into an agreement to make provision for the exercise of the mandate 
conferred on the British Empire for the administration of the island of Nauru, and for 
the mining of the phosphate deposits thereon. The island is situated in latitude 0° 32’ 
south of the Equator and longitude 166° 55’ east of Greenwich, and comprises about 
5,263 acres. The agreement provided that the administration of the island should be 
vested in an administrator, the first appointment to be made by the Commonwealth 
Government, and thereafter in such manner as the three ‘Governments decided. The 
agreement was approved by the Commonwealth Parliament in the Nauru Island Agree- 
ment Act 1919, and a supplementary agreement of 30th May, 1923, giving the Government 
immediately responsible for the administration greater powers of control over the 
Administrator, was approved in 1932. The administration under the mandate has 
operated from 17th December, 1920, and so far the administrators have been appointed 
by the Commonwealth Government. As with the Territory of New Guinea, Nauru is 
now administered under Trusteeship Agreement with the United Nations. 
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8. Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Istands.-By Imperial Order in Council, 
dated 23rd July, 1931, Ashmore Islands, known as Middle, East and West Islands, and 
Cartier Island, situated in the Indian Ocean off the north-west coast of Australia, 
were placed under the authority of the Commonwealth. The islands were accepted by 
the Commonwealth in the Ashmore and Cartier Islands Acceptance Act 1933 under the 
name of the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands and were transferred on 1oth 
May, 1934. The Act authorized the Governor of Western Australia to make ordinances 
having the force of law in and in relation to the Territory. An amendment to the 1933 
Act in July, 1938 annexed the islands to the Northern Territory, whose laws. ordinances 
and regulations, wherever applicable, thereupon applied. 


g. Australian Antarctic Territory —An Imperial Order in Council of 7th February, 
1933 placed under Australian authority “all the islands and territories other than Adélie 
Land which are situated south of the 60th degree of South Latitude and lying between 
the 160th degree of East Longitude and the 45th degrec of East Longitude.” 


The Order came into force with a proclamation issued by the Governor-General on 
24th August. 1936, after the Commonwealth Parliament had passed the Australian 
Antarctic Territory Acceptance Act on 13th June, 1933. The boundaries of Adélie Land 
were definitely fixed by a decree of ist April, 1938 as latitude 60° S., longitude 136° E, 
and longitude 142° KE, 


10. Macquarie Island and Heard and McDonald Islands.—Macquarie Island, about 
T,000 miles south-east of Hobart, has been a dependency of Tasmania since the nineteenth 
century. 


Heard and McDonald Islands, about 2,500 miles south-west of Fremantle were 
transferred from United Kingdom to Australian control as from 26th December, 1947. 
The laws of the Australian Capital Territory were declared to be in force in the Territory 
of Heard and McDonald Islands by the Heard and McDonald Islands Act 1953. 


§ 5. The Exploration of Australia. 


A fairly complete, though brief, account of the exploration of Australia was given 
in Official Year Book No. 2 (pp. 20-39), and a summary of the more important facts 
relating to the subject was embodied in this Chapter in succeeding issues up to and 
including No. 22. 


§ 6. The Constitutions of the States and of the Commonwealth. 


1. General.—Information regarding the development of the Constitutions of the 
various Colonies (now States), together with a brief history of the Federal] movement in 
Australia, was embodied in this Chapter in issues of the Official Year Book up to No. 22. 


2. Commonwealth Constitution Act—The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, 63 and 64 Vict., Chapter 12, namely : “ An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia,” as amended by the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906, the 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 
1928, and the Constitution Alteration (Social Services) 1946 has been included tn eztenso 
in previous issues, but is omitted from this issue. 


There have been no changes in the Constitution since the previous publication 
thereof in the Year Book. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. General Description of Australia. 


1. Geographical Position.—(i) General. The Australian Commonwealth, which 
includes the island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is situated 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and comprises in all an area of about 2,974,581 square 
miles, the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the 
west and east by the Indian and Pacific Oceans respectively, it lies between longitudes 
113° 9 E. and 153° 39’ E., while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of 
latitude 10° 41’ S. and 39° 8’ §., or, including Tasmania, 43° 39’ 8. On its north are the 
Timor and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait—on its south the Southern Ocean and Bass 
Strait. The extreme points are ‘Steep Point” on the west, ‘Cape Byron” on the 
east, “‘ Cape York ” on the north, “ Wilson’s Promontory ” on the south, or, if Tasmania 
be included, *‘ South-East Cape.” 


(ii) Dropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total area of Australia nearly 40 per 
cent. lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic of 
Capricorn is 23° 30’ S., the areas within the tropical and tempcrate zones are 
approximately as follows :— 


AUSTRALIA : AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS. 
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(a) Includes Australian. Capital Territory. 
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Fifty-four per cent. of Queensland lies within the tropical zone and 46 per cent. 
in the temperate zone; of Western Australia, 37 per cent. is tropical and 63 per cent. 
temperate ; of Northern Territory 81 per cent. is tropical and 19 per cent. temperate. 
All of the remaining States lie within the temperate zone. The tropical part of Australia 
thus comprises about 39 per cent. of the whole of the continent, and about 53 per cent. 
of the three territories which have areas within the tropical zone. 


2. Area of Australia compared with Areas of other Countries-—-The area of 
Australia is almost as great as that of the United States of America, four-fifths of that 
of Canada, nearly three-fourths of the whole area of Europe, and about 25 times as large 
as Great Britain and Ireland. The areas of Australia and of certain other countries are 
shown in the following table. 
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AREA OF AUSTRALIA AND OF OTHER COUNTRIES, circa 1950. 
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The areas shown in the table are obtained from the Demographic Yearbook, 1951, 
published by the United Nations and the countries have been arranged in accordance 
with the continental groups used therein. 


3. Areas of States and Territories, Coastal Configurations and Standard Times.—As 
already stated, Australia consists of six States and the Northern, and Australian Capital, 
Territories. Particulars of areas, coast-line and standard times are shown in the following 
table :— 


AUSTRALIA : AREAS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES, COAST-LINE AND 
STANDARD TIMES. 
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(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


There are no striking features in the configuration of the coast ; the most remarkable 
indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria on the north and the Great Australian Bight on 
the south. ‘The Cape York Peninsula on the extreme north is the only other remarkable 
feature in the outline. In Official Year Book No. 1 an enumeration is given of the 
features of the cvast-line of Australia (see pp. 60-68). 


Prior to 1895 the official time adopted in the several colonies was for most purposes 
the mean solar time of the capital city of each. In 1894 and 1895, after several 
conferences had been held, legislation was enacted by each of the colonies whereby the 
mean solar times of the meridians of east longitude 120° (Western Australia), 135° 
(South Australia and Northern Territory) and 150° (Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria and Tasmania) were adopted. In 1898, however, the South Australian 
legislature amended its earlier provision and adopted the mean solar time of the 
meridian 142° 30’ E. longitude as the standard time for that colony. For further 
information on this subject see Official Year Book No. 39, page 65. 


4. Geographical Features of Australia.—(i) General. The following description is 
only a broad summarization of the main physical characteristics of the Australian 
Gontinent. For greater detail of particular geographical elements earlier issues of the 
Year Book should be consulted. The list of special articles, etc., at the back of this 
volume indicates the nature of the information available and its position in the various 
issues. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AUSTRALIA. II 


(ii) Orography of Australia. (a) General Description of the Surface. Owing to the 
absence of any very high mountain chains, and to the great depression in the centre of 
Australia, the average elevation of the Australian continent over the level of the 
surrounding oceans is less than that of any of the other continents. Three-quarters of 
the land-mass lies between the 600 and 1,500 feet contours in the form of a huge plateau. 


A section through the continent from east to west, at the point of its greatest 
breadth, shows first a narrow belt of coastal plain. This plain, extending north and 
south along the whole eastern coast, is well watered by rivers. Of variable width, 
seldom more than sixty or seventy miles, and occasionally only a few miles, its average 
may, nevertheless, be taken as about forty to fifty miles. From this, the Great Dividing 
Range, extending from the north of Queensland to the south of New South Wales, and 
thence sweeping westward through Victoria, rises often abruptly, and frequently presents 
hold escarpments on its eastern face. The descent on its western slopes is gradual, 
until, in the country to the north of Spencer’s Gulf, the plain is not above sea-level, and 
occasionally is even below it. Then there is another almost imperceptible rise until 
the mountain ranges of Western Australia are reached, and beyond these another coastal 
plain. 

The great central plain or plateau is the most distinctive feature of the Australian 
continent and its climatic peculiarities are doubtless to be largely ascribed thereto. _ 

(b) Mountain Systems. The main mountain feature of Australia is the Great 
Dividing Range, which runs along the whole castern coast of the continent and can be 
traced over the islands of Torres Strait to New Guinea, while in the south one branch 
sweeps westwards towards the boundary of Victoria and South Australia, and the 
other—the main branch—finds its termination in Tasmania. 


This mountain system is at no place more than 250 miles from the eastern coastline 
and it approaches to less than 30 miles. On the whole, it is much closer to the coast in 
both New South Wales and Victoria than it is in Queensland, the corresponding average 
distances being about 70, 65 and 130 miles respectively. 


The mountains of Australia are of relatively small altitude. Thus in Queensland 
the Great Dividing Rango reaches a height above sea-level of Jess than 5,500 feet, the 
highest peak being Mount Bartle Frere. In New South Wales Mount Kosciusko is 
only about 7,300 feet, and Mount Bogong in Victoria about 6,500 feet high. This fact, 
viz., that there are no high mountains in Australia, is also an important element in 
considering the climate of Australia. 


There is no connexion between the mountains of the eastern and other States of 
Australia. In South Australia and Western Australia heights of three and four thousand 
feet are attained. In Tasmania the greatest height is only a little more than 5,000 feet. 


It may be of interest to observe that at one time Tasmania was doubtless connected 
with the mainland. As the Great Dividing Range can in the north be traced from 
Cape York across Torres Straits to New’ Guinea, so can its main axis be similarly 
followed across the shallow waters of Bass Straits and its islands from Wilson’s Promon- 
tory to Tasmania, which may he said to be completely occupied by ramifications of the 
chain. The central part of the island is occupied by an elevated plateau, somewhat 
triangular in shape, and presenting bold fronts to the east, west and north. This does 
not extend in any direction more than about 60 miles. The plateau rests upon a more 
extensive tableland, the contour of which closely follows the coastline, and occasionally 
broadens out into low-lying tracts not much above sea-level. The extreme south of the 
island is rugged in character. : 


(iii) Hydrology of Australia. (a) Rainfall. On the whole, Australia is a country 
with a limited rainfall. This is immediately evident on studying its river systems, its 
lakes, and its artesian areas. Its one large river system is that of the Murray and 
Darling Rivers, of which the former stream is the larger and more important. Many 
of the rivers of the interior run only after heavy rains. Depending almost entirely on 
rainfall, a consequence of the absence of high mountains, they drain large areas with 
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widely varying relation as betwecn rainfall and flow. Thus it has been estimated that 
not more than 10 per cent.. of the rainfall on the ‘ ecatchment-area " of the Darling 
River above Bourke (New South Wales) discharged itself past that town. The rate of 
fall is often very slight. 

(b) Rivers. The rivers of Australia may be divided into two great classes, those 
of the coastal plains, with moderate rates of fall and those of the central plains, with 
very slight fall. Of the former not many are navigable for any distance from thcir 
mouths, and bars make many of them difficult of access or inaccessible from the sea. 

The two longest rivers of the northern part of the eastern coast are the Burdekin, 
discharging into Upstart Bay, with a catchment area of 53,500 square miles, and the 
Fitzroy, which reaches the sea at Keppel Bay and drains about 55.500 square miles, 


The Hunter is the largest coastal river of New South Wales, draining about 11,000 
square miles hcfore it empties itself at Newcastle. The Murray River, with its great 
tributary the Darling, drains a considerable part of Queensland, the major part of New 
South Wales and a large part of Victoria. It debouches into the arm of the sea known 
as Lake Alexandrina, on the eastern side of the South Australian coast. The total 
length of the Murray is about 1,6co miles, 400 being in South Australia and 1,200 
constituting the boundary between New South Wales and Victoria. The total length 
of the Darling-Murray from the source of the Darling to the month of the Murray is 
about 2,300 miles. In good seasons the river is navigable for a considerable proportion 
of its length. 

_ The rivers of the north-west coast of Australia (Western Australia) are of considerable 
size, e.g., the Murchison, Gascoyne, Ashburton, Fortesque, De Grey, Fitzroy, Drysdale 
and Ord. So also are those in the Northern Territory, o.g., Victoria and Daly. The 
former of these, estimated to drain 90,000 square miles, is said to be navigable for 
50 miles. 

The rivers on the Queensland side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, such as the Gregory, 
Leichhardt, Cloncurry, Gilbert and Mitchell, arc also of considerable size. 

Owing to the small amount of fall of many of the interior rivers, they may flood 
hundreds of miles of country in wet seasons, while in dry seasons they form a mere 
succession of waterholes or are entirely dry. Jt is this fact that explains the apparently 
conflicting reports of the early explorers, one regarding the interior as an inland sea, 
and another as a desert. 

The rivers of Tasmania have short and rapid courses, as the configuration of the 
territory would indicate. 

(c) Lakes, The “lakes”? of Australia may be divided into three classes, viz. : 
(a) true permanent lakes; (b) lakes which, being very shallow, become mere morasses 
in dry seasons or even dry up and finally present a cracked surface of salt and dry mud, 
and (c) lakes which are really inlets of the ocean, opening out into a lake-like expanse. 


The second class (b) is the only one which scems to demand special! mention. These 
are a characteristic of the great central plain of Australia. Some of them, such as Lake 
‘Torrens, Gairdner, Eyre and Frome, are of considerable extent. 


(d) Artesian Areas. A considerable tract of the plain country of New South Wales 
and Queensland carries a water-bearing stratum, usually at a great depth. A large 
number of artesian bores have been put down, from which there is a considerable flow. 
These are of great value and render large areas available which otherwise would be 
difficult to occupy even for pastoral purposes. 


For further information on this subject, see Chapter XXVI.—Water Conservation 
and. Irrigation. 


5. Fauna, Flora, Geology and Seismology of Australia.—Special articles dealing with 
these features have appeared in previous issues of the Official Year Book, but limits of 
space naturally preclude their repetition in cach volume. The nature and location 
of these articles can be readily ascertained from the special index following the index 
of maps and graphs at the end of this issue. 
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§ 2. Climate and Meteorology of Australia.* 


1. Intreductory.— Previous issues of the Official Year Book, notably No. 3, pp.79 
and 80, and No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, contained outlines of the history of Australian 
meteorology and the creation and organization of the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Meteorology. Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 30-32, contained paragraphs devoted to 
(i) Organization of the Metcorological Service ; (ii) Meteorologicat Publications: (iii) 
Equipment ; and (iv) Meteorological Divisions. 

By reason of its insular geographical position and the absence of striking physical 
features, whether in marine gulfs or in important mountains, Australia is, on the whole, 
less subject to extremes of weather than are regions of similar area in other parts of the 
globe, and latitude for latitude Australia is, on the whole, more temperate. - 

The average elevation of the surface of the land is low, probably close to goo fect 
above the sea. The altitudes range up to a little more than 7,300 feet, hence its climate 
embraces a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is essentially 
alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given to the 
southern portion of the Great Dividing Range. 

On the coast, the rainfall is often abundant and the atmosphere moist, but in some 
portions of the interior is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. ‘The distribution of 
forest, therefore, with its climatic influence, is very uneven. In the interior, in places, 
there are fine belts of trees, but there are Jarge areas also which are treeless, and. here 
the air is hot and parching in summer. Again, on the coast, even so far south as latitude 
35°, the vegetation is tropical in its luxuriance, and to some extent also in character. 
Climatologically, therefore. Australia may be said to present a great variety of features. 


2. Temperature.—(i) Effective Temperature. When a meteorologist speaks of 
temperature he means the temperature of the air indicated by a thermometer sheltered’ 
from precipitation. from direct rays of the sun and from radiation of heat from the ground 
and neighbouring objects, yet freely exposed to the circulation of the air. In other words, 
he means temperature measured under conditions standardized as near as possible in a 
Stevenson Screen, which is the standard housing for meteorological thermometers. 

This shade temperature as measured by a “‘ dry bulb ” thermometer shows only the 
actual temperature experienced by dry inorganic substances, not the sensible temperatures 
felt by organic bodics. In the case of human beings, sensible temperature is affected 
by the rate of conduction of heat to or from the body by moving air and also by the rate 
of cooling due to evaporation from the skin and respiratory passages. The wind and 
humidity therefore determine the sensible temperature. 

The humidity (relative humidity) is determined from the readings of the dry and 
wet bulb thermometers. Of late years, however, with increasing interest in human 
comfort in tropical climates, another term, effective temperature, has come into use. 
Tt may be defined as ‘‘ the temperature of a still, saturated atmosphere which would on 
the average produce the same feeling of warmth or cold as the atmosphere in question ”. 

Later investigations have established ‘comfort zones”*{ bounded by limits of 
effective temperature within which people will feel comfortable. American research 
workers have determined the following figures § :-— 


COMFORT ZGNES : EFFECTIVE TEMPERATURES. 
| Fifty per cent. of 





No subjects feel subjects feel ' No subjects feel 
Season. comfortable below— comfortable ‘comfortable above— 
| ; between— ' 
ae ee ee fhe a ee NO Aes 
Winter... ie on | 60° F. + 63° and 71° F. ! 74° F. 
Summer .. use tet 64° F. 66° and 75° F. 79° F. 





° Prepared. from data supplied by the Director, Commonwealth Meteorological! Bureau. 
+ Houghton, F. C., Teague, W. W. and Milicr, W. E. (1926) Amer. Soc. Heat. Vent. Engns. 
t Yaglou, ©. P. (rg26) J. Indnstr. Hyg. § Yaglou, C. P. (1927) Ibid. 
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Isotherms of effective temperature (not corrected for altitude) have been determined 
for Australia.* A map showing effective temperature for Australia for January (9 a.m.) 
will be found on page 33. 


It will be seen that the 80° F. isotherm is confined to a very narrow tract of country 
on the north-west coast of Western Australia. The 75° F. isotherm extends broadly 
from Onslow on the north-west coast of Western Australia to Daly Waters to Camooweal 
to Moreton in Cape York Peninsula following in a general way the coastline of Northern 
Australia but from 100 to 300 miles inland. 


Queensland investigatorst in recent years have divided some towns of Queensland 
into three classes on the basis of deviation from comfort :— 


Class 1 (Sub-tropics).—Quite suitable for Caucasian habitation—Rockhampton, 
Bundaberg, Brisbane, Longreach, Charleville. 

Class 2 (Marginal tropics)—Suitable for Caucasian habitation, but requires 
adaptation in summer—Mackay, Townsville. 


Class 3 (Tropics).—(a) Permissible for Caucasian habitation but requires 
selection and marked adaptation—Cardwell, Cairns, Cloncurry. (6) Not 
suitable for continuous Caucasian habitation—Cape York, Burketown. 


These results of recent years bear out investigations made previously in Australiat 
in which the atmospheric vapour pressure was used as a measure of comfort, its value 
for this purpose being that it has equal effect in both indoor and outdoor climates, The 
limits of comfort range from .2 to .5 inch of vapour pressure. After drawing isopleths 
for effective temperature (not corrected for altitude), mean vapour pressure reduced to 
a logarithmic scale, and mean wet bulb, it is found that there is close agreement in 
defining zones of relative discomfort. 


(ii) Seasons. The Australian seasons are:—Summer, December to February ; 
autumn, March to May ; winter, June to August ; spring, September to November. in 
most parts of Australia, January is the hottest month, but in Tasmania and southern 
Victoria, February is the hottest ; in the tropical north, probably because the cooling 
‘* monsoon ” rains occur in late summer, December is the hottest month, and at Darwin, 
November. 


On a rainfall basis, in the tropical north the year is divisible into “‘ wet ” and “ dry ” 
seasons, but on the basis of temperatures and physical comfort the ‘‘ dry ” season can be 
further sub-divided into two parts—“ cool dry’ and “ warm dusty ”’.§ 


(a) “‘ Cool dry’ Season. From May to August. The average maximum temperature 
ranges from 80° to 85° F., the relative humidity is low and in inland areas cold nights are 
experienced when the temperature drops to 40° F. The skies generally are cloudless, 
but in about one year in three during June or July one to two inches of rain fall. 


(b) “‘ Warm dusty” Season. From the end of August temperatures rise and reach 
a maximum in October or the beginning of November. Temperatures of over 120° F. 
have been recorded. 


(c) “ Wet” Season. After the first of the heavy storms, the maximum temperatures 
fall but still remain high with high relative humidity. At Wyndham during January, 
1944 the minimum temperature did not drop below 75° F. for fourteen consecutive days. 
A maximum of over 100° I’. was recorded on each rainless day. 


In Central as in Northern Australia during the hottest months, the average 
temperatures range from 80° to 85° F., whereas in Southern Australia they vary from 
65° to 70°. 

Throughout Australia the coldest month is July, when only a very narrow strip of 
the northern sea-board has an average temperature as high as 75°. Over the southern 
half of the continent, July temperatures range from 55° to 45° at elevations below 1,500 





* Hounam, C. E. Effective Temp. Data, C.W.B. unpublished. t Lee, D. A. K. Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Trop. Med. and Hyg. (1940) Vol. XXXII. t Barkley, H. Zones of Relative Physical Comfort in 
Australia, Met. Bull. 20, 1934. § Maze, W. H. Austn. Geog. June, 1945. Settlement in BE. Kimberleys. 
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feet and fall as low as 35° on the Australian Alps. Here the temperature seldom, if ever, 
reaches 100° even in the hottest of seasons. Hotham Heights (6,100 feet above Mean 
Sea Level) recorded the highest maximum of 82.0° on roth January, 1935. In winter, 
readings slightly below zero are occasionally recorded on the extreme heights. 


Tasmania as a whole enjoys a moderate and equable range of temperature 
throughout the year, although occasionally hot winds may cause the temperature to rise 
to 100° in the eastern part of the State, 


(iii) Comparisons with other Countries. In respect of Australian temperatures 
gencrally, it may be pointed out that the mean annual isotherm for 70° F. extends 
in South America and South Africa as far south as latitude 33°, while in Australia it 
reaches only as far south as latitude 30°, thus showing that, on the wholo, Australia 
has, latitude for latitude, a more temperate climate than other places in the Southern 
Hemisphere, 


The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included, 
for in the United States of America the 70° isotherm extends in several of the western 
States as far north as latitude 41°. In Europe, the same isotherm reaches almost to the 
southern shores of Spain, passing afterwards, however, along the northern shores of 
Africa till it reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean till it reaches Syria. In Asia, nearly the whole of the land area 
south of latitude 40° N. has a higher mean annual temperature than 70°. 


The extreme range of temperature is less than 100° over practically the whole of 
Australia, that figure being only slightly exceeded at a very few places; it is mostly 
70° to go° over inland areas, and somewhat less on the coast. In parts of Asia and 
North America, the extreme range exceeds 130° and 150° in some localities, 


Along the northern shores of Australia the temperatures are very equable. At 
Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and coldest month is 
only 8.4°, and the extreme readings for the year, or the highest maximum on record 
and the lowest minimum, show a difference of under 50°, 


The highest temperature recorded in Australia was 127.5° F. at Cloncurry on 16th 
January, 1889. The world’s highest (136° F.) was recorded at Azizia (Tripoli) on 13th 
August, 1922. The lowest temperature ever recorded in Australia was —8° F. at 
Charlotte Pass on 14th June, 1945, and again on 22nd July, 1947, as contrasted with 
the world’s lowest recorded temperature of —90° F. at Verkhoyansk (Siberia) on 5th 
and 7th February, 1892. 


A comparison of the mean temperatures and the range from the extreme maximum 
to the extreme minimum temperatures (in whole degrees) of the capital cities of Australia 
with those of the main cities of some other countries is shown in tabular form in Official 
Year Book No. 38, p. 42. 


(iv) Hottest and Coldest Parts. A comparison of the temperatures recorded at coast 
and inland stations shows that, in Australia, as in other continents, the range increases, 
within certain limits, with increasing distance from the coast. This is clearly illustrated 
by the map of extreme temperature range (page 33). 


In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the temperature 
occasionally reaches or exceeds 120° in the shade. The hottest area of the continent is 
situated in the northern part of Western Austraiia about the Marbie Bar and Nullagine 
gold-fields, where the maximum shade temperature during the summer sometimes 
exceeds 100° continuously for days and weeks. The longest recorded period was 160 
days from 31st October, 1923 to 7th April, 1924. 


The area affected and the period of duration of the longest heat waves in Australia 
are shown in the map and diagram on page 34. 
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(v) Tabulated Data for Selected Climatological Stations in Australia. 
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The following 


tables show normal mean temperature, extreme temperature and normal rainfall for 
each month for selected climatological stations in each State. For similar data for other 


selected stations in the Commonwealth, see Official Year Book No. 39, pp- 41-48. 


Pages 


42-48 of this issue contain this information in respect of Canberra and tho six State 



















































































capitals, 
TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 
aoe = 2s a a a cae ae Pana bs 
Particuiars. _ Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.) July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Year. 
Lismore. 
pe ee faa d ' ' i fo te og) * Tai : ~ 
Normal Mean Tempera- , | | ' H { Fe 
ture—_ ; i | , | : 
Maximum °F. 86.5 , 84.7 | 82.0 | 78.8 ' 72.5 | 68.6 , 68.0} 71.2, 75.8 , 80.5 83.2} 85.7 | 78.1 
Minimum » 65.4 | 65.0 | 62.2 | 56.5 | 50.5 | 45.6 } 43.6] 44.6 | 49-5: 55-9 | 60.3 | 63.7 | 55.2 
Extreme Temperature— ' 

Maximum + 113.0 107.5 j102.0 | 96.0 { 87.3 | 88.0 | 85.0, 94.6 , 95.0 ‘102.4 |r0g.0 |113.0 |113.0 
Minimunt 1» , 48.0 | 41.0 | 40.0 | 31.0 | 32.0 | 28.0 | 29.0 | 23.0 | 34.0 | 35.0 | 41.5 | 42.0 | 23.0 
Norma! Rainfall ins. 6.25! 5.66! 7.04! 5-77, 5-19} 3.47, 3-39 2-06 2.15) 2.70 3-98) 4.45) 52.11 
TAREE. 

: ; ST yA Pes ee Be LP 
Normal Mean Tempera- | i | | i \ 
ture— | : ! | | 
Maximum °F. | 83.9 ; 83.0 | 80.5 | 75.7 | 69.9 | 65.7 , 64.5 | 67.0 | 72.0 | 76.5 | 80.3 | 82.6 | 75.1 
Minimum » , 62.0 | 62.1 | 59.5 | 54.7 1 49.2 | 44.5 | 42.7 | 43-7 ' 47.0 | 51.9 | 56.4 | 60.7 | 52.9 
Extreme Temperature— | \ \ i 
Maximum °F. 114.0 |r10.0 [108.0 | 95.0 , 84.05 82.0 | 83.0 | 93-0 94.0 104.0 |109.0 [111.0 |114.0 
Minimum ” 38.0 | 40.0 | 44.0 | 31.0 30.0 29.0 ; 25.0; 29.0 31.0 33.0 | 40.0 | 39.0 | 25.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. | 5-05} 4.70; 4.88 5.00, 4-28 3-52, 3-901 2.00 3.34 2.81) 3.03] 3.97) 47.48 
! 1 ' 
phere 
: ~ ey i, fa fs y | an eae 
Normal Mean Tempera- | ' ; j 
ture— ; ‘ ! { 
Maximum °F, | 87.4 | 86.7 82.7 75.61 68.1 } 61.6 } 59.9 | 63.1 | 69.4 ' 76.3 | 81.9 | 85.4 | 74.8 
Minimum ” 58.4 | 56.9 | 53-1 ° 45.4 | 37-9 | 34.1 | 32.3 | 32-8 | 37.6 | 44.6) 51.7 | 56.3 |] 45.1 
Extreme Tempe rature— ' | | 
Maximum .. 107.0 |102.0 100.0 ' 91.0 ' 85.0 | 78.0 | 77.0 } 85.0 | 89.0 | 98.0 {102.2 |105.5 |107.0 
Minimum ‘ +3 35.0 | 39.0 ' 33.0 25.0 21.0! 15.0 H 14.0! 16.5 | 24.0] 21.7 | 31.7 | 38.0 | 14.0 
Normal] Rainfall ins. 3.6€] 2.46 2.10) 1.7%, 1300) 2.33, 2.22 r.57| rate 2.39 3.08) 3.80} 28.77 
TAMWORTH, 
See i wee ; 7 ke 
Normal Mean Tempera- H | | i 
ture— | , i 1 
Maximum °F. | gt.o | 89.5 | 84.6; 76.9 | 69.1 | 62.0 | 60.4 | 64.2 | 71.6 | 78.5 ; 85.1 | 88.5 | 76.8 
Minimum » | 63.4 | 62.9 | 58.24 50.4 | 43.2 38.61 36.8 | 37.8: 42.3; 49.7) 56.2 | 60.9 | 50.0 
Extreme Temperature— 1 | | | 
Maximum .. °F. [113.0 [107.0 |103.0 . g4.0 | 87.0 | 84.0 | 78.0 | 86.9 | 93.0 | 99.0 |107.0 |110.0 |113.0 
Duinimwun » | 42.0] 45.0 | 36.3 ‘ 30.0 | 22.0 | 20.0 | 22.0} 22.0 | 25.0 | 26.0} 36.0 | 36.0 | 20.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 3-04] 2.14) 2.00) 1.44] 1.09° 2.13, 1.92} 1.52] 1.73! ped 2.4 2.98; 24.41 
Sea e = LN pie os 7 ea camel J 
CoONABARABRAN. 
- -. . 7 oe Ye i i pO an ee 
Normal Mean Tempera- | \ | : i 
ture— ! ' ! ' 
Maximum °F. | 88.3 | 87.3 | 82.6 73.8 | 63.9 ° 59.2 | 57-7 | 61.3 68.0 | 75.4 | 8.7 | 85.5 | 73.9 
Minimum » | 58.9 58.3 | 53-4 45.1 | 38-0 | 34.3 | 33.3 | 34-2 | 38.5 | 45.1 | 51.7 | 56.7 | 45.6 
Extreme Temperature— ! ; 
Maximum .. 111.9 108.6 }102.9 96.1 | 86.3 | 78.0 | 75.3 | 85.0: 91.0 | 98.9 J105.8 |108.5 [111.9 
Minimum oa 39-5 | 41.0 |] 32.0: 26.0 ] 21.0 } 17.0 | 17.0} 19.0! 24.0 | 23.0 | 33.0 | 37.0 | 17.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 2.42, 2.30] 2.25 1.73) 1.591 2.46] 2.58 1.57| 1.67} 1.75) 2.16 2.55) 25.03 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : 

NEW SOUTH WALES—continued. 
Particulars. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. j Year. 
MupGeEr. 
Normal Mean Tempera- } 
ture— 1 
Maximum °F. | 88.5 | 87.8 | 82.6 | 73.9 | 66.0 | 59.1 | 57.6 | 60.6 | 67.9 | 75.2 | Br.64 85.9) 73.9 
Minimum » | 59-4 | 59-0] 54.7 | 46.8 | 39.7 | 35.9 | 34.5 | 35-5 | 39-4 | 45.2 | 52-1 } 56.6 | 46.5 
Extreme Temperature— ‘ 

Maximum .. oF. [143.2 [105.0 {104.0 | 94.0 | 84.0 | 81.0) 75.0 | 83.6 {| 89.0 103.0 {108.0 {106.0 {113.2 
Minimum .. 1, | 38.0 | 39.0 | 33.0 | 28.0 | 20.0 | 15.0 | 17.0 | 21.0 {| 22.0 22.0 | 30.0 | 33.0] 15.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. | -2.15) 4.76} 2.0%} %.73) 4.59, 2.24; 2.18) 1.82] 1.69 1.87) 2.51| 2.474 24.02 
FORBES. 
a4 --—y ~ -- - -— - a 

Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 
Maximum °F. | 91.9 | 91-3 | 85.3 | 74.9 | 67.1 | 59.3 | 58.2 | 62.0 | 68.7 | 76.4 | 84.2 | 89.0 | 75.7 
Minimum 63.9 | 63.7 | §8.4 1 50.4 | 43.4 4 39.7 | 38.3 | 39-9 | 44.1 | 49.7 | 56.0 {| 61.3 | 50.8 
Extreme ‘Temperature— | 
Maximum .. °F. jr14.0 {111.0 {105.8 | 98.0 | 87.5 | 75.0 | 73.8 | 80.0 | 94.0 |103.0 {109.2 |110.0 [114.0 
Minimum .. _o» | 42.2 | 43-0 | 38.0 | 31.7 | 28.0 | 22.0 | 23.0 } 24.0 | 27.2 | 30.0 | 35.0} 41-0 { 22.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 1.6 1.38] 1.53) .r.49| 1.33] 2.03) 1.75 3.67] 1.45! 4x.47| 1.43] 2.12! 19.26 
Wacaa Wacea. 
Normal Mean Tempera- | 
tant °F. | 89.8 | 89.7 | 83.8 | 73.6 | 65.5 | 58. 60.6 | 66 | 
aximum 9. 9-7 | 83.8 | 73. 5+5 © | 57.1 | 60. -9 | 74.1) 81.4 | 87.4 | 74.0 
Minimum 61.5 | 61.8 | 57.1 | 48.8 | 42.1 33 6 37.8 | 39-4 | 42.9 | 47.7 | 53-4 | 58.8 | 49.2 
Extreme Temperature— 

Maximum .. °F. 117.0 {110.9 {105.9 | 94.3 | 83.9 | 74.9 | 76.0 | 78.0 | 95.9 |103.9 1107.0 |11%3.9 4117.0 
Minimum .. vy { 44.5 { 42.0 | 37.0 | 32.0 | 25.0 | 23.5 { 23.5 | 23-0 | 26.0 | 31.0 | 37.3 {| 41.0; 23.0 
Normai Rainfall ins. 1.37) 1.66] 1.66 Fae 1.67] 2. “45 1.95] 2.17} 1.70} 1.93] 1.51] 1.65) 21.42 
GouLBuRy. 

Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 
Blaximum °F. | 81.5 | 81.2 | 76.1 | 67.1 | 59-9 | 53-3 | 52-4 | 55-8 | 62.3 | 69.5 | 75.0] 79.5 | 67.8 
Minimum 56.2 | 56.4 | 53.0 | 46.1 | 40.7 | 37.0 | 35.8 | 36.6 | 40.4 | 45.2 | 50.1 | 54.4] 46.0 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. |107.5 [102.0 100.0 | 90.0 | 78.7 | 71.0] 70.0 | 80.0 | 84.5 | 97.5 {102.0 [107.5 |107.5 
Minimum .. » | 40.0 | 36.5 | 32.0 | 24.8 | 23.0} 18.0 | 18.4 | 21.0 | 24.0 | 29.0 | 34.0 | 33.0 | 18.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 2.18] 3.74! 2.25) 2.02] 1.83! 2.95! 2.01] 1.87) 1.90) 2.09] 1.97) 2.46] 24.27 
Moruya Heaps. 
ee = = ue a Se ee pet eee . 
Normal Mean Tempera- 1 : 
ture—~ 
Maximum °F. | 73.5 | 74-5 | 72.9 | 69.5 | 65.2 | 61.3 | 60.0 | 61.7 | 64.7 | 67.3 ; 69.2 | 71.8 | 67.6 
Minimum » | 6r.r | 62.2 | 59.8 | 55.1 | 49-7 | 45-5 | 43.7 | 44.4 | 47-9 | 52.2 | 55.6] 59.1 | 53.0 
Extreme Temperature— | 
Maximum as °K, {111.0 [107.0 {104.0 | 90.0 | 84.6 | 75.4 | 78.0 | 80.8 | 94.2 | 99-0 | 98.0 {101.5 JIrr.0 
Minimum i a? | 47.0 | 45.3 | 42.6 | 37.8 | 37.2 { 33-0 | 31.5 | 33.8 | 33.0 } 38.0 |} 40.5 | 38.7 | 31.5 
Normal Rainfall ing. ! 4.47, 3.13{ 4.00; 3.40 3.68, 2.65] 2.64; 3.57] 2.22} 2.24) 2.61} 3.10] 35.71 
TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : VICTORIA. 
OureEn. 
ees eee al aes eae aal : FTES ge ere tp) Shae gee, roo OMEN oe 
Normal Mean Tempera- : 
ture— | ‘ 
Maximum °F. ; 89.3 | 86.1 | 82.2 | 73.1 | 65.7 | 59-4 | 58.8 | 62.7 | 68.8 | 74.1 | 79.9 | 86.8 | 73.9 
Minimum o | 58.6 | 58.4] 54.1 | 47.8 . 44.4 4 40.7 | 39.8 | 40.6 | 43.3 | 47-3 | 52.6 | 55.9 | 48.6 
Extreme Tempcrature— | 
Maximum .. °F. 1116.0 |112.0 [108.5 ] 98.0 ; 86.0 | 73.2] 71.0 | 81.5 | 91.0 | 99.0 1105.6 {109.0 {116.0 
Minimum .. » ' 42.0 | 42.8 ! 39.0] 34.0 ' 30.0} 25.6] 26.2 — 5 | 30.0 | 32.0 | 39.0 ] 42.0 } 25.6 
Normal Rainfall ins.‘ 0.63) x.13] 0.66; +22) 4.33} r.16) 0.78] 1.03] 12.43 


| 


a 1.21) 2.31 es 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS: VICTORT: A—continued. 


































































































Particulars. | so Feb. | tas. | ape [er June. | July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. } Year. 
Ecuvoa. 
t 
Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 

Maximum °F. | 86.2 | 86.8 | 80.7] 71.1 | 63.6 | 56.7 | 56.0 | 59.0 | 54.7 1 72.7 | 78.5 | 84.1 | 71.6 
Minimum x» | 58.9 | 60.2 | 55.9 | 49-3 | 44-5 1] 41.3 | 40-2 | 41.2 | 44.3 ' 48.6 | 52.7] 56.9 | 49.5 

Extreme Temperature— 

Maximum .. °F. jr15.0 |113.0 |107.5 | 95.0 | 83.0] 72.5 | 72.0} 78.6 | 93.0 00.0 1106.0 ‘1152.0 115.0 
Minimum .. 1. | 40.0 | 42.0 | 37.3 {| 3%.0 | 28.0 | 25. 3 | 23.0 | 24.0 | 28.0! 27.0 | 30.0 | 35.0 | 23.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 0.84) 1.30) 3.04] 41.37] 1.54; 4.83! £.72/ 1.65, 1.58 1.66) 1.05. 1.17] 16.73 
MaryYBOROUGH. 

Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 
Maximum °F. | 83.7 | 84.0 | 77.9 | 68.6] 61.2 | 54.6 | 54.0] 56.9 | 62.2 | 69.0 |] 75.8 | 80.4 | 69.0 
Minimum 54-8 | 55.5 | 51-9 | 46.6 | 42.7: 39.7 | 38-2 | 39.2! 41.6, 44.8 i 49.0 | 52.5 | 46.4 
Extreme Temperature— | i | | ! 
Maximum .. oR, jr13.0 [114.0 1105.5 | 93.0 | 81.0 | 68.8 | 69.0 | 79.0 | 90.0 |] 99.0 ‘105.0 JrII.0 {114.0 
Minimum .. » | 38.0 | 36.0 | 36.0 } 30.0 | 28.0 | 25.5 | 26.1 | 24.0 | 26.0 | 30.0 | 30.0 | 38.0 | 24.0 
Normal] Rainfall ins. 4.00] 1.48} 1.10) 1.35) 1.79] 2.22] 2.26) 2.11) 2.17] 1.60, 1.40] 1.60) 20.08 
J | 
HamMILTon. 
Normal Mean Tempera- , 
ture— ' 
Maxinum °F. | 77.3 | 78.7 | 74.2 | 66.3 | 60.1 | 55.1 | 54.1 | 56.2 | 59.9 , 64.8 | 69.1 | 74.0 | 65.8 
Minimum 50.7 | 52.4 } 49-9 | 46.3 | 43-2 | 40.2 } 39.3 | 40.4 | 42.3 , 44.0 | 46.3 | 49.2] 45.4 
Extreme Temperature— 

Maximum .. °F. |x10.3 |108.5 {106.8 | 90.2 | 81.2 | 68.0 | 65.3 | 72.9 | 86.5 | 97.0 |103.0 111.0 |III.0 
Minimum .. » {| 32-5 | 34-3 | 29.2 | 28.3 | 26.0 | 24.0 | 23.0 | 24.5 | 25.4 | 25.9 | 28.9 | 31.0 | 23.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. r.re] 1.45| 1.43] 2.141 2.64) 2.65; 2.77| 3.06 3:00) 2.48, 1.99 1.94] 26.65 
WarRNAMBOOL. 

Normal Mean Tempera- 
taire— 
Maximum °F. | 69.9 | 70.9 | 69.1 | 64.6 | 60.5 | 56.3 | 55-6 | 56.9 | 59.4 | 62.6 | 64.8 | 67.9 | 63.2 
Minimum 54-7 | 56.0 | 54.2 | 51-0 | 47.8 | 44.8 | 43.6 | 44.4 | 46.2 | 48.1 | 50.2 | 53.0] 49.5 
Extreme Teraperature— 
Maximum .. °F, |r15.0 |1rzr.0 |107.0 | 91.0 | 86.0 | 69.0 | 70.0 | 75.0 | 87.0 | 98.4 {103.0 |110.0 frx5.0 
Minimum .. » | 40.0 | 38.2 | 38.0 | 34.0 | 30.0 | 29.4 | 29.0 | 31.0 | 32.6 | 34.0 | 36.8 | 37.7 | 29.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 1.07| 1.47] 1.55} I-99] 2.76) 2.8c] 2.98) 2.8 2.61| 2.21] 41.93] 1.60) 25.79 
LEONGATHA. 
Normal Mean Tempeta- 
ture-— 
Maximum °F, | 76.4 | 77.1 | 73.9 | 66.4 | 61.5 | 56.4 | 55.4 | 57.5 | 61.3 | 65.2 | 69,4 | 73.7 | 66.2 
Mintmum x | 52-9 | 54.2 | 52.2 | 48.4 | 45.0 | 42.7 | 40.8 | 41.7 | 43.7 | 46.2 | 48.4 | 51.1 | 47.2 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F, [rrr.0 [114.0 |107.0 | 90.0 | 83.0 | 72.0 | 73.0 | 74.5 | 86.0 | 93.0 | 98.0 |104.0 |114.0 
Minimum .. + | 36.0 | 36.5 | 33.0 | 32.0 }] 30.0 | 27.0 | 26.0 | 26.0 | 27.5 | 31.0 | 34.0 }] 34.0} 26.0 
Normal! Rainfall ins. 2.15 2-28 2.88} 3.26) 3.64) 3.57) 3.441 4.01] 3.76) 3.89) 3.31] 3.08] 39.27 





TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : QUEENSLAND. 
CooxTown. 








Norma] Mean Tempera- 




















ture— 
Maximum °F. | 88.7 | 88.3 | 86.5 | 84.7] 81.9 | 79.6 | 78.7 | 80.0 | 82.3 | 85.2 | 87.5 | 89.1 | 84.4 
Minimum s» | 75-4 | 75-1 | 74.6 | 73-2 | 70.4 | 67.9 | 66.0 | 67.1 | 69.8 | 72.8 | 74.7 | 75.5 | 71.9 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. i104,0 |ror.5 {100.8 | 95.2 | 93.8 | 92.0 | 86.8 | 88.4 | 96.2 | 96.0 jr04.0 |r05.0 |105.0 
Minimum .. » | 67.0 | 62.7 | 65.5 | 60.2 | 53-0 | 48.5 | 47-0 | 50.6 | 52.0 | 56.8 | 61.0 | 61.0 | 47.0 
Norma) Rainfall ins. | 14.35] 13.72; 16.07| 8.02} 2.58] 2.09] 1z.0%} 0.90) 0.53} 0.97] 1.56] 6.07] 67.87 
Bowen. 
Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— ‘ 
Maximum °F, | 88.6 | 87.8 | 86.6 | 84.1 | 8o.1 | 76.3 | 75.0 | 77.2 | 80.8 | 84.0 | 86.6 | 88.5 | 83.0 
Minimum 75.2 | 74.7 | 73-3 | 69.3 | 63.2 | 59.5 | 56.9 | 58.4 | 63.0 | 68.1 | 71.9 | 74.2 | 67.3 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F, [108.0 {103.0 | 98.0 | 95.0 {| 92.2 | 89.6 | 85.1 | 89.0 | 95.0 | 95.0 | 99.4 Jr0L.2 {108.0 
Minimum .. + | 62.3 | 60.0 | 58.0 | 46.5 | 40.0 | 33-5 | 33-0 | 33.6 | 39.0 | 45.0 | 52.0 | 57.0 | 33.0 
Normal Rainfalt ins. | 9.23| 8.80] 5.02) 2.39] 0.96 1.69] 0.76] 0.78] o.5c] 0.86) 1.17) 4.21) 36.37 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS: 
QUEENSLAN D—<cont tinued. 


Particulars. ia Jan. 








Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 


Maximum °F. | 98. 
Minimum 73- 


Extreme Temperature— 


Maximum .. °F, jrr4. 
Minimum .. -_—,, | 60. 
Normal Rainfall Ins. | 4. 


Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture-— 


Maximum °F. | 88. 
Minimum 72. 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximup .. °F. |roz. 
Minimum .. » | 6r. 


Normal Rainfall ins. 8. 





gI.4 


2 {105.0 
38.5 
0.85 


84.4 | 79.2 
62.1 | 54.9 | 50.3 | 47 
98.0 | 93.0 
36.0 | 29.7 
0.62) 0.72 





6 
4 
98.0 {104.0 |110.0 
8 
6. 











Normal Mean Tempera- | 
ture— 


Maximum °F. | 95. 
Minimum jo. 
Extreme ‘Temperature — 
Maximum .. °F. |113. 
Minimum .. n» | 46. 
Normal Rainfall ins. 3- 











Normal Mean Tempera- 
taure— 


Maximum °F, | 86. 
Minimnm 69. 
Extreme ‘Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F, |roz2. 
Minimum .. : | 59- 


Normal Rainfall ins. | 8. 





Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 


Maximum °F. | 88. 
Minimum 66. 


Extreme Tem perature— 


Maximum .. oF, jrr2. 
Minimum .. 49- 


Normal Rainfall ins. 


eon NH 








St. LAWRENCE, 


ae er 
| 








+I} 79.4 | 74.8 
-O | 57-9 | 54-1 
-8 | 90.5 | 86.0 
+4.) 41.0 | 34.5 
-26] 1.33) 2.42 
Enterarp. 

-8 | 79:2 | 73-5 
+3 | 51-9 | 47-5 
+5 | 92.3 

-O | 29.8 | 25.0 
+18} 0.79{ 1.83 


BUNDABERG, 


j | 





vO 





0.60 





1 


89.0 | gr. 


20m OW 


Sept. | Oct. 











g0.3 | 96. 
57-1 | 64. 

113 
37.9 | 42. 50 





0.15] 0. 














77-1 i 80.3 | 8 
55-1 1 60.8 | 6 
97-7 | 97.0 | 9' 
37-0 | 42.5 | 4 
1.02) 2.26 





78.9 | 83.6 |} 86. 
49.8 | 56.4 | 61. 


-6 Jrox.§ {101.0 |T0S. 


31.8 | 36.2 | 39. 
2.01] 2.52} 3. 





Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 


Maximum °F. | 92. 
Minimrnm 66. 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. oF. irq. 
Minimum .. » | 50. 
Normal Rainfall ine, | 2 





Normal Mean Tempera- 
ture— 


Maximum °F. | 94. 
Minimum » | 68. 


Extreme Temperature—- 


Maximum .. OP, jr16. 
Minimum .. 1» | 50. 
Normal Rainfall ins. 2. 


0 
.o 





2) 76.4 | 72.3 

2} 55.8 | 51.9 

-8 | 89.0 | 85.5 | 83. 
oO | 38.0 | 33.9 

54| 2.17] 2.83, 

_ GYMPIE. 

one a 
oO} 76.9 | 72.1 
8 | 50.3 | 46.3 
0 | 90.0 | 85.8 
5 | 29.8 | 25.7 
64) 2.10) 2.7: 

‘ 

MILeEs. 

i. 
7174.5 | 67.7 
-8 | 45.1 | 40.9 
-O | g0.0 | 88.0 
+2} 26.5 | 18.0 
cal I.r4i 1.6: 

“Roma. 


91.8 | 88. 
28.2 | 21. 


i 
i 
+3 | 74-5 | 68.3 
-I | 46.0 | 40.9 
2 
5 
4. 


mero RO 


an 


ie gl 


77.8 | 84.5 {| 89. 
47-4 | 55-4 | 61. 


98.0 |104.0 |T09. 
27.0 | 32.0 | 39. 


r.08! 1.97! 





78.8 | 85.8 | gt.0 
47.8 | 55.9 | 62. 








26.0 | 33.8 | 41.0 
0.98] 1.53] 2. 


| 


Nov. or. |» Dec. [yw 











aw 


Boo 


QO 


100.0 |109.0 jr09.0 |II2.0 [rr6. 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS 


QUEENSLAND —continued. 
wes Se ae 








| 
' . 
Particulars. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May. June.- July.| Aug. : Sept.] Oct. Nov. | Dec. , Sear, 
4 ao 
GOoNDIWINDI. 
{ | i 7 i { Fr t , ‘ “fh 
Normal Mean Tempera- | i | : i | 
ture— ‘ ! ; | 
Maximum °F. | 93.9 | 92.3 | 88.0 i 80.3 + 72.6 | 65.9 | 64.7 | 68.9 1 76.0 » 83.3: 59.0 | 92.0 80.6 
Minimum ; 67.8 | 66.6 | 62.9 | 54.9 , 47.7 | 42.8 | 41.4 [ 42.7 | 48.6, 56.1 i. 62.1 | 65.7 54.9 
Extreme Temperature— i ' d t | : 

Maximum. ... °F, t113.4 frr2.1 |108.4 100.8 ' 93.2 | 88.2: 85.0 93.8 + 98.1 (104.7 [111.0 [133.3 113.4 
Minimum .. ss 1 49-2] 48.4 | 42.6 | 35.2 27.2 | 25.8 \ 23.2 | 26.0 | 28.1 | 34.0 H 40.0 | 46.0 | 23.2 
Norma) Rainfall ing. | 2.73] 2.316} 2.00 1.233 | +7 1.59 1.03, 1.3% 1.45) 2.50) 3.28 22.52 

: , t 


> 


TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS 











: SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 




































































: CEDpUNA. 
i i | a a 4 
Normal Mean ‘Fempera- | ’ i | 
ture— H ! ! 

Maximum °F, | 81.5 | 79-1 79.9 73.5; 67-9 64.1 | 62.6 : 65.5 | 69.7. 72.9, 76.1 80.2 2.7 

eset aga iva! 58.8 | 59.3 56.4 ! 51.0 | 46.9 43-5 | 43-8 | 44.2 | 47.0 , 50.0 ; 53.8 | 57.7 51.0 
xtreme Temperature— ; | ! ‘ 

“Maximum Ae °F, [117.0 |r11.0 ‘110.0 'r00.0 H 89.3 | 80.0 | 83.0 | 86.0 }101.0 }104.0 ‘107.0 ]109.0 117.0 
Minimum .. +s | 45-0 | 42.0 | 42.0 | 38.0 | 30.0 | 27.0 | 29.0 | 30.0 | 31.0 | 33.3 | 39.0 | 41.0, 27.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 0.25) 0.75 0. 601 oO. saa 1.23 1.50) 1.38' 1.38) 0.84 a 0.67} 0.44 10.50 

t ‘ ' : 4 ‘ 
“Port Livcoiyn. 
‘ | : its a Y 
Normal Mean Tempera: | \ : i ' : 
ture— 1 “ 

Maximum °F.) 77-41 77.7 | 74.8 70.3 65.8 61.3 H 60.2 | 61.6 , 64.6 | 68.2 71.8 | 75.2 , 69.1 

eee sy , 58.5 | 59.4 | 57.5 54-1 50.9 48.1 ° 46.4 | 46.4 47.71 50.1 53.4 | 56.6 5 52.4 
Katreme Tem erature — ‘ 

Maximum . F. lt1g.0 108.0 106.0 100.0 : 90.0, 79.0} 77.0 | 84.2 2.0 |102.0 jto8-6 IIL.0 1114.0 

Minimum rf me 46.3 | 44.8 | 43.0 41.0 32.0 | 32.0 | 32.0 | 33.4 | 36.0 | 34.0 | 40.0 |, 42.6 | 32-0 
Normal Rainfall ins, O.41 0.67; 0.73 mai 2. ma) 2.97 2.921 2.61 1.93) 1.26, 0.92) 0.84, 18.24 

je aa 8 ' 
Port Avausta. 

ee eee. ee rae ante 4 1 
Normal Mean Tempera- ‘ | j 

ture— 

Maximum °F, 89.5 | 89.5 | 85.2 | 77.4 |] 70-3 | 63.6 | 62.8 | 66.5 | 72.4 78.3 | 83.8 | 87.7. 77.3 
Pest nd tare’! 65.3 | 66.0 | 62.4 | 55.7 | 50.0 45.9 | 43-9 | 45-8 | 49-5 | 54.8 59.7 | 63.5 + 55.2 
“xtreme Temperature— | 

Maximum a ‘119.4 |I17.0 I10.g |100.0 | 91.2 | 80.8 | 80.4 ; 90.0 | 98.0 |106.3 1109.8 114.6 [119.4 
Minimum » | 50.3 | 49-1 | 48.0 | 41.3 } 33-0 | 31.8 | 31.0 | 32.0 | 36.0 39.6 | 43-0 | 46.3°| 31.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. | ©.61{ 0.70} 0.63] 0.56} 0.89] 1.01! 0.78} 1.01 oe 0.88: 0.711 0.68! 9.28 
Hy - A ee 
BERRl. 
= creat | al ! | : | eae “é a Ms fee 
Normal Mean Tempera- ' 2 : 
ture— . 
Maximum °F. | 87.7 | 86.3 | 82.3 | 72.5 | 66.3 | 60.4 | 59-9 | 63-4 69.5. 74. 80.7) 85.8 74.1 
Rea i ae | 59.1 | 58.9 | 56.0 | 50.0 | 46.0: 42.7 | 41.5 | 42.61 45.7 49.8 | 54.0 | 57.6 50.3 
Extreme Temperature— | 1 : p 
Maximum: °K, {r17.0 1113.3 108.8 | 98.2 | 87.7 | 88.8 | 79.8 | 84.6 | 97.5 ‘102.0 |105.0 |t10.9 117.0 
Mininum .. oy | 41-5 | 44.0 | 39.1 |] 30.0 | 92.6 | 27.0 | 28.1 | 30.5 | 32-3. 35-5 | 39-7 47.8 27.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 0.71; 0.80; 0.35} 0.59 cual 0.99} 0.93! 1.14 1.03: 0.89] 0.60] 0.80; 9.83 
Roser. 
ere a 2 a= a 
Normal Mean Tempera- | | “ ‘ { i; 
ture— : ‘ 

Maximum: °F, 71.9 | 72.3 | 69.4 ; 65.2 | 61.0 | 57-2 | 56.0 | 57-2 | 59-7 | 63-1 | 66.8 | 70.1 64.2 
‘ Pega iat! 56.3 | 56.4} 54.8 | 52.7 | 50.3 | 47-7 | 46.6 | 47-2 | 48-7 | 50.5 | 52.7 | 54.8 | 51.6 
xtreme Temperature— : 

Maximum °F, |ror.8 |roz.3 | 96.4 | 89.0 | 77-3 | 66.5 | 64.0 | 71.0 | 77.6 | 88.0 | 97.3} 99.1 102.3 

Minimum .. oy | 42-9 | 43-0 | 41.0 | 37.0 35.6 | 33.0 | 32.0 | 32.3 | 34-1 | 36.0 | 39.0 | 40.0 32.0 

Normal Rainfall ins. 0.74 0.96) 0.83! 1.63; 2.98 4.01 3.8 3-141 2.34, 1.67) 1.07/ 2.29 24.49 
| \ | | | ‘AL \ 
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TABULATED: DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Lake : 


' 
' 


Particulars. . Jan. . Feb. May. June. Juy.! Aug. | Sept. Ort. | Nov. | Dec. Year. 


Mar. . Apr. 


Haue’s CREEK. 


Normat Mean Tempera- : 























ture— ; i : ‘ { 
Maximum °F.) 97.6 97.0 ; 95-6 » 92.3 | 85.7 | 80.6 , So.1 | 85.9 2.7: 98.3 100.5 } 99.5 | 92.2 
Minimum ; 75-4 74.21 71.2 | 63.0 | 56.0 | 50.5 | 47.6! 52.4 59.0 69.5 j 74-21 75.5 | 64.0 
Extreme Temperature— | ‘ ‘ i ! ‘ : H \ 
Maximum .. °F, 111.8 110.8 -107.5 103.8 | 99.0 | 95.0 93.2 ‘100.0 104.3 109.0 110.6 frit.6 j11r.S 
Minimum .. { 60.0 54.0, 51.8 "45.0 | 36.4 | 32.4 { 30.0 | 32.8 ' 37.4, 48.0 ‘ 52.0 | 53.8 | 30.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. + 5637 4.16, 2-77 0.54 0.24! 0.181 0.24: 0.07. 0.15 0.49, 1.36} 3.15] 18.7 
t ‘ ! i : ; 
BROOME. 
{ j i } i H 
Normal Mean Tempera- i i | 
ture—- H j . 
Maximum °F. | ot.3 | 91.8 , 93-1 | 93.3 | 88.0 | 82.5 | Sx.8 | 85.0 | 88.8 | 90.5 1 g2.7 | 93.2 | 89.3 
Minimum 79.2! 79.1 | 77-7 | 71.6 | 64.8 | 59.5 } 57-9 , Go.0 | 65.1 | 72.1 | 76.7 479.4 | 70.2 
Extreme Temperature— i j i 
Maximum .. °F. Ir1r.5 {108.2 [105.0 {107.0 l1or.o | 96.9 | 94.0 ,100.5 {¥03 § 108.6 \151.0 fr12.0 |112.0 
Minimum .. + | 68.0 | §9.0 | 55.0 | 54.0 | 45.1 | 43.6 | 40.2 { 43.0: 52.0] §2.8 | 61.8 | 63.0 | 40.2 
Normal Rainfall ius. 7-35) 5 33) 4.12 0.93 0.65} 0 70, 0.15 0.15, 0-03) a:03) 0.27| 3.12) 22.87 
KELLERBERRLN 
: | | i ! t 1 
ee Mean Tempera- . i 
we— 
Maximum °F, | 93.0 | 92.3 | 86.4 | 79.1 | 69.3 | 63.4 | 61.3 | 64.0 | 70.2; 76.1 | 85.0 | 90.5 | 77.5 
Minimum » | 61.6 | 61.4 | 58.8 | 52.2 | 46.5 | 43.6 | 4r.5 | 41.9 | 43.81 47.8 | 54.5 | 58.8] 51.0 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. OF, 3115.0 [116.0 {112.0 |102.6 | 96.0 | 80.4 | 76.0 | 82.6 | 93.1 {103.0 [109.5 112.0 |t16.0 
Minimum .. nn | 45-0 | 43-0 | 40.7 | 34.0 28.0 | 26.5 | 26.0 | 27.6 | 30.0 | 32.5 | 39.0 | 42.0 | 26.0 
Normat Rainfall ins. | ae 0.52) 1.0€] 0.79] 1.60} 2.17) 2.33 ae, 1.03, 1.00 0248) 0.62] 13.89 
' 
YorK 
‘ 1 | ‘ | 1 : i ! 
Normal Mean Tempera- ‘ ' ! | 
ture— ' | : 
Maximum °F. | 91.6 | 90.9 | 85.5 | 78.6 | 69.3 | 63.5 |] 61.8 | 63.7 | 68.7 | 73.6 | 82.5 | 88.6 | 76.5 
Mivimum » | 6r.0 | 61.4 | 58.4 | 51.8 | 46.5 | 43.5 | 42-6 | 41.7 | 43-6 | 46.7 | 53-5 | 58.5 | 50.7 
Kxtreme Temperature— 

Maximum .. OF. [115.2 {115.6 |108.5 jror.8 | gt.4 | 82.0 | 76.2 | 82.3 | 93.0 j1or.o jr10.2 |[rr4.5 1115.6 
Minimum .. » | 43-8 | 42.0 | 41.1 | 33-0 | 29.7 | 28.0 | 25.5 |} 29.4} 30.0 |] 30.5 | 36.4 |] 41.0 | 25.5 
Normal Rainfall ins. 0.50] 0.62} 0.88] 0.85! 2.41[ 3.20f 3.56) 2.63) r.39} 1.12) O.47] 0.40) 17.9 
KRaransing. 

: i ‘ | : i ' : 

Normal! Mtean Tempera- | i) ‘ { ‘ i 

ture— | ' { ' : 

Maximum °F. | 86.0 | 85.1 | 79.3 | 73-2 64-7 | 59.7 | 57-9 | 59-5 | 64.1 | 68.8 | 77.6 | 82.8 | 71.6 
Minimum 56.3 | 56.5 | 54.7 | 50.4 I 46.571 43.6 | 41.9 | 42.0 | 43.7 | 45.7 | 50.2 | 53.8 | 48.8 

Extreme Temperature— i 
Maximum .. °F. [r10.g [112.3 [107.0 | g6.2 {| 88.4 | 75.3 | 71.0 | $8.0 | 87.0 :100.0 [106.0 [107.6 {112.3 
Minimum .. » | 41.0 | 37-9 | 35-0 | 33-0 | 30.0 | 28.3 | 25.0! 28.1 | 29.8 | 31.0 | 35.0 | 37.6 4 25.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 0.57| 0.56[ 1.09] 1.35] 2.57{ 3.01] 3.17) 2.5% 1-75) 1.46} 0.69} 0.7¢] 19.43 








t 


1 








Fi 
f 
; : i ! 1 
Particulars. ' Jan. | Feb. ! Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. | July. } Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. ; Year. 
t ' | 
; | 
STANLEY. 
oem 52h ; : oats SSeS. at 
Normal Mean Tempera- | i ' 
ture— 
Maximum °F. | 68.0 | 69.1 | 66.r | 61.7 | 57.7 | 54.4 | 53-4 | 54-4 | 56.7 | 59.5 | 62.5 | 65.7 | 60.8 
Minimum 53-7 | 55-4 | 53-2} 50.4 | 47.8 | 44.9 | 43.6 | 44.2] 45.5 | 47.1 | 49.3 | 51.8 | 48.9 
Extreme Temperature— 
Maximum .. °F. | 93.0 | 85.0 | 83.0 | 76.0 | 66.8 | 64.0 | 61.0 | 64.0 | 67.8 | 77.0 | 79.0 | 89.0 | 93.0 
Minimum .. » | 39-2] 39.0 | 35.0 | 36.5 | 30.5 | 31.0 | 3r.0 | 28.0 | 28.0 | 34.0 | 36.2 | 37.0 | 28.0 
Normal Rainfall ing, 7.66 1.84' 1.80} 2.90] 3.49! 4.07] 4.28) 4:79) 3-57] 3.52 2.58, 2.55) 36.42 
1 
St. Heens. 
S mao | | | | ; ' ane 
Normal Mean Tempera- | | 
ture— ' : H 
Maximum °F, | 71.9 | 72.3 | 69.5 | 64.5 | 60.4 | 56.1 | 55.7 | 57.4 | 60.2 | 63.6 | 67.0 | 69.8 | 64.0 
Minimum 51.2 | §2.5 | 49.7 rl 47.3 | 37-8 | 37.3 | 38.0 | 40.9 | 43.9 | 46.6 | 50.0 | 44.5 
Extreme Temperature— ! 

Maximum .. °F, |r02.0 | 98.9 }103.0 | 83.1 | 82.0 , 68.0 | 65.0 | 70.0 | 78.1 | 90.1 | 92.1 | 99.8 |103.0 
Minimum .. + | 35-0] 32.0 | 30.5 | 29.0 | 25.2 | 25.0 | 20.0 | 25.2 | 26.8 | 27.2 | 27.0 | 32.0 | 20.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 1.98: 2.65] 3.201 2.92) 2.38, 3-66, 3-00; 2.50. 2.44, 2.87) 2.15} 2.51] 32.26 
OATLANDS. 

Stated a -- cies 3 i & ets. Seas. 
Normal Mean Tempera- ; | | | 
ture— : 1 : 
Maximum °F, | 70.6 | 71.2 | 66.6 | -4 | 54.8 | 50.0 | 49.2! 51.9 | 56.1 | 60.5 | 65.5 | 68.6 , 60.5 
Minimum 1» | 46.4 | 46.9 | 44.2 ) 40.8 | 37.3 | 35.2 | 34.1! 35.4 | 37-5 | 39-7 | 42.2 | 44.9 | 40.4 
Extreme ‘Temperature— | } i 
Maximum .. °F. |104.0 {100.4 {100.0 0 | 78.0 | 78.0 | 73.0; 79.0 | 78.0 | 86.5 | 97.0 | 97.8 [r04.0 
Minimum .. + | 26.0 | 25.0 | 24,0 | .0 | 17.01 15.0 | 20.01 17.0 | 20.0 | 22.0 | 20.0 | 28.0 | 15.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. | ed 1,67, 1.83: a 1.80) 2.12] 1.89 1.85] 1.67, 2.32{ 2.01] 2.40, 23.03 
: ' 7 
Busay Park. 
sees) = a = i parce ame =; ee 
Norma! Mean Tempera- : i 
ture— . i ' 
Maximum °F. | 74.0 | 74.0 | 72.3 | 63.4 | 58. §2.2 | 52.2 | 55.8 | 60.7 | 64.2 | 68.7 | 72.8 | 63.9 
Minimum » | 50.0, 49.8 | 47.4 | 43.7 | 39-7 | 36.3 | 35.4 | 36.6 | 39.3 | 42.7 | 46.2 | 49.1 | 43.0 
Extreme ‘Yemperature— | 
Maximum .. °F, lror.0 | 97.8 | 98.0 | 86.0 | 76.0 | 67.0 | 66.0 | 70.0 | 80.0 | 87.0 ; 97.0 jror. : I0r.§ 
Minimum .. +» | 33-01 35.0 | 30.5 | 26.0 | 22.0] 19.0 | 21.5 ; 21.0 | 27.0 | 28.0 | 32.5 | 32.5 | 19.0 
Normal Rainfall ins. 1.59, 1.47} 7.50) 1.92 2.6) 2.00) 1.88, 2.83) 1.97| 2.38]  .grf 2. 171 22.29 
f 4 4 
TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : NORTHERN 
TERRITORY. 
KaTHERINE. 
= | mer ons 2 a 
Normal Mean Tempera- } : { 
ture— 3 
Maximum °F. | 94.9 | 93-4 | 94-3 | 92.9 | 1.2 | 85.8 | 86.9 | 89.9 | 95.6 {100.0 froo.2 | 07.1 | 93.5 
Minimum » | 74-4 | 73-9 | 72-3 | 66.0 | 62.2 155.4 | 55.2 | 57.9 | 66.5 | 73.8 | 76.0 | 75.9 1 67.3 
Extreme Temperature— ‘ 
Maximum .. °F, {103.0 [105.0 |105.0 |107.0 |106.0 [100.0 | 97.0 | 99.0 {105.5 j107.0 jrrI.0 jto8.o [t1x.0 
Minimum .. » | 65.0 | 56.0 | 55.0 | 57.0 | 46.0 | 40.0 | 38.7 | 41.3 | 47.0 | 52.3 | 61.0 | 63.0! 38.7 
Normal Rainfall ins. g.1r4| 7.07] 5.89! 0.78] 0.27] 0.12] 0©.03{ 0.01] 0.16) 1.15 3-04 ree 35-45 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : TASMANIA. 
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TABULATED DATA FOR SELECTED CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS : 
NORTHERN TERRITORY—continued. 

















Particulars. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. {| Apr. | May. j June.{ July. ; Aug. ; Sept. alg Oct. { Nov. | Dec. } Year. 
| 


TENNANT CREEK. 








| 
Normal Mean Tempera- ' | 


ture— 
Maximum °F, | 98.5 | 96.8 | 94.5 | 88.8 | 81.7 | 76.0 | 75.4 | 81.3 | 88.6 | 95.1 | 98.3 | 99.8 | 89.6 
Minimum 75.9 | 74-5 | 72-1 | 66.1 | 59.0 | 53-3 | 51.1 | 54.2 | 60.7 ; 67.9 | 72.71 75.5 | 65.2 
Extreme Temperature— i 
Maximum ..  . °F. jr1§.0 |110.7 }107.0 |r04.0 |100.0 | 91.2 | 92.0 | 96.0 |102.0 [108.0 j111.6 {112.8 |1£5.0 
Minimum .. a “ba. 3 | 52.0 | 53.8 | 50.0 | 41.2 | 37-0 | 36.4 | 37-9 | 42-3 | 51.0 | 56.4 | 58.0 | 36.4 
Normal Rainfall ins. 4.04] 3.54) 2.08) 0.35] 0.21 2 -06 o.11] 0.40] 1.07] 1.39] 13.85 


ae o. 





(vi) Frosts.* The Observer’s Handbook of the Meteorological Office, London, gives 
the following definition :—‘‘ Injury to the tissues of growing plants is not caused until 
the temperature has fallen considerably below the freezing point of water (32° F.) and a 
‘ground frost’ is regarded as haviag occurred when the thermometer on the grass has 
fallen to 30.4° F. or below ” 

In Australia this definition is adopted for stations equipped with terrestrial minimum 
thermometers. However, these are few in number, so although many rainfall observers 
record ‘“ hoar frost’? when seen, for statistical purposes a screen temperature of 36° F, 
is taken as indicating light frosts at ground level. For heavy frosts a screen temperature 
of 32° F. is taken. 

In America a “ killing ” frost is defined as a frost ‘“‘ that is generally destructive of 
vegetation”. A ‘black frost’ is the phenomenon arising out of a combination of 
low temperature and low humidity causing rupturing of plant cells by expansion, when 
freezing takes place, of the water which they contain, though frost crystals are not formed 
on the ground. 

The paris of Australia most subject to low temperature are the eastern highlands 
from about Omeo in Victoria northward to Cambooya and Bybera in Queensland. Most 
stations in this region experience more than ten nights per month with readings of 32° F, 
or under for three to five months of the year. In Tasmania, districts on the Central 
Plateau are subject to such conditions for three to six months of the year. Minimum 
temperatures of 32° F. are comparatively infrequent in Western Australia except in 
parts of the south and south-west. In South Australia the Yongala district is much 
more subject to such temperatures than other parts of the State Much of the south- 
east of Queensland has a higher frequency of such readings than South Australia. 
Generally speaking, the frequency is controlled mainly by altitude, latitude and, to a 
lesser degree, by proximity to the sea. 

Frosts may occur within a few miles of the coastline over the whole continent, 
except in the Northern ‘ferritory and a considerable area of Northern Quconsland. 
Regions subject to frost in all months of tho year comprise portions of the tablelands 
of New Sonth Wales, the Eastern Highlands and parts of the Central Divide and 
Western district in Victuria, practically the whole of Tasmania and a small area in the 
south-west of Western Australia. 

A map showing the average annual number of frost-free days (i.e. days on which 
the temperature does not fall below 36° F.) appears on page 35. 

Over most of the interior of the continent and on the Highlands in Queensland as 
far north as the Atherton Plateau frosts appear in April and end in September, but 
they are infrequent in these months. Minitiuu lemperabures of 32° F. are experienced 
in most of the sub-tropical interior in June and July. 

3. Humidity—After temperature, humidity is the most important element of 
climate, particularly as regards its effects on human comfort, rainfall supply and 
conservation and related problems. 





* Foley, J.C. Frost in the Australian Region (Bull. 32, 1945). 
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In this publication the humidity of the air has been expressed by the relative 
humidity, which is the quotient of the vapour pressure divided by the saturation vapour 
pressure and multiplied by one hundred. The mean 9 a.m. relative humidity, as well 
as its highest and lowest recorded mean values at 9 a.m., are shown in the tables of 
_ climatological data for the capital cities (par. 13). The mean monthly vapour pressure 
. has also been added to these tables. 

The annual curve of vapour pressure derived from the normal monthly values for 
this element is comparable with the maximum and minimum temperature curves, but 

: the relative humidities consisting as they do of the extremes for each month do not show 
the normal annual fluctuation which would be approximately midway between the 
extremes. 

The order of stations in descending values of 9 a.m. vapour pressure is Darwin, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Perth, Melbourne, Adelaide, Canberra, Hobart and Alice Springs, 
while the relative humidity diminishes in the order, Sydney, Canberra, Melbourne, 
Darwin, Hobart, Brisbane, Perth, Adelaide and Alice Springs. 

Further reference to humidity will be found in the section on effective temperature 
(page 13). 


4. Evaporation.—_{i) General. The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory 
is influenced by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure and 
wind movement. In Australia the question is, perhaps, of more than ordinary 
importance, since in its drier regions water has often to be conserved in “ tanks” and 
dams. The magnitude of the economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the 
map reproduced herein (see page 36) which shows that the yearly amount varies from 
about 20 inches over Western Tasmania to more than 100 inches over the central and 
north-western parts of Australia. Over an area of 70 per cent. of the continent, com- 
prising most inland districts and extending to the coast in the North-West and Eucla 
divisions of Western Australia, during no month of the year does the rainfall exceed the 
evaporation. The central and north-western portions of the continent, comprising 46 
per cent. of the total land mass, experience evaporation more than twice as great as their 
rainfall ; it is noteworthy that the vegetation over most of this region is characte: :zed 
by acacia, semi-desert, shrub steppe and porcupine grass. Since the loss by evaporation 
depends largely on the exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall 
be a minimum are advantageous. Further, the more they are protected from the direct 
rays of the sun and from winds by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the 
loss by evaporation. These matters are naturally of more than ordinary concern in the 
drier districts of Australia. 

(ii) Comments on Map of Average Annual Evaporation. The map of average annual 
evaporation in Australia (see page 36) has been compiled on the basis of records obtained 
from a number of evaporimeters supplemented by estimates derived from records of 
saturation deficit by applying the Waite Institute factor of 263.* Some modification 
of the latter values was found to be necessary in comparison with recordings of evapori- 
meters. 

The standard evaporation tank used in Australia is cylindrical in form and is 36 
inches in diameter and 36 inches deep. It is surrounded by a 6-inch water jacket and the 
whole is sunk into the ground so that the water surface is approximately at ground level. 

Saturation deficit is obtained from readings of dry and wet bulb thermometers 
exposed in a standard Stevenson thermometer shelter. Saturation deficit is the difference 
between the vapour pressure indicated by the dry and wet bulb readings, and the 
saturation vapour pressure corresponding to the dry bulb temperature. 

The Waite formula, e = 263 s.d., is not an exact relationship, but it takes account 
of one of the major factors in evaporation, i.e., the difference between saturation vapour 
pressures at the mean dew point and at the mean air temperature. Errors in the formula 
are found to be fairly consistent in considerable areas of Australia and corrections have 





* Prescott, J. A. “ Atmospheric Saturation Deficit in Australia’? (Trans. Royal Society, 8.A., 
Vol. LY., 1931). 
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been applied accordingly. No evaporation records are available north of latitude 20°, 
and corrections have been extrapolated for these areas. The evaporation stations on 
which estimates for the tropics have been based’ are Alice Springs (N.T.) and Winton 
(Q’land), and to a lesser degree Blackall (Q’land) and Marble Bar (W.A.). 


The map thus presents an estimate of evaporation for which allowance should be 
made for a certain margin of error (perhaps 10 per cent. or so) on the conservative side. 
In the absence of definite information, such a map should serve a useful purpose as a 
basis for many climatic studies. 


For graphs and tables of mean monthly evaporation and rainfall at certain selected 
stations see Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 34-35- 


5. Rainfall.—(i) General. The rainfall of any region is determined mainly by the 
direction and route of the prevailing winds, by the varving tempcratures of the earth’s 
surface over which they blow, and by its physiographical features. 


Australia lies within the zones of the south-east trades and “ prevailing *’ westerly 
winds. The southern limit of the south-east trade strikes the eastern shores at about 
30° south latitude, and, with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Australian 
continent are precipitated along the Pacific slopes to the north of that latitude, the 
varying quantities being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the 
shores and of the chain of mountains from the New South Wales northern border to 
Thursday Island, upon which the rain-laden winds blow. The converse effect is 
exemplified on the north-west coast of Western Australia, where the prevailing winds, 
blowing from the interior of the continent instead of from the ocean, result in the 
lightest coastal rain in Australia. 


The westerly winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the reliable, 
generally light to moderate rains enjoyed by the south-western portion of Western 
Australia, the agricultural arcas of South Australia, a great part of Victoria, and the 
whole of Tasmania. 


(ii) Distribution of Rainfall. The average annual rainfall map of Australia (page 37) 
shows that the heaviest yearly falls occur on the north coast of Queensland (up to more 
than 160 inches) and in Western Tasmania (up to 140 inches), while from 50 to over 60 
inches are received on parts of the eastern seaboard from Jervis Bay (New South Wales) 
to the northern part of Cape York Peninsula, also around Darwin (Northern Territory), 
on the West Kimberley coast, near Cape Leeuwin (Western Australia), about the 
Australian Alps in eastern Victoria and New South Wales, and on the north-eastern 
highlands in Tasmania. A great part of the interior of the continent, stretching from 
the far west of New South Wales and the south-west of Queensland to the vicinity of 
Shark Bay in Western Australia, has a very low average rainfall of less than to inches 
a year. Between these two regions of heavy and very low rainfall are the extensive 
areas which experience useful to good rains, and in the southern and eastern parts of 
which are found the best country and most of the population and primary production: 


(iii) Factors Determining Occurrence, Intensity and Seasonal Distribution of Rainfall. 
Reference has already been made to the frequent rains occurring in the north-eastern 
coastal districts of Queensland with the prevailing south-east trade winds and to similar 
rains in the west of Tasmania with the prevailing westerly winds. Other rains in 
Australia are associated mainly with tropical and southern depressions. 


The former chiefly affect the northern, eastern, and to some extent the central parts 
of the continent and operate in an irregular manner during the warmer half of the vear, 
but principally from December to March. They vary considerably in activity and scope 
from year to year, occasionally developing into severe storms off the cast and north-west 
coasts. Tropical rainstorms sometimes cover an extensive area, half of the continent 
on occasions receiving moderate to very heavy falls during a period of a few days. Rain 
is also experienced, with some regularity, with thunderstorms in tropical areas, especially 
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near the coast. All these tropical rains, however, favour mostly the northern and eastern 
parts of the area referred to; the other parts further inland receive lighter, less frequent 
and less reliable rainfall. With the exception of districts near the east coast, where 
some rain falls in all seasons, the tropical parts of the continent receive useful rains only 
on rare occasions from May to September. 


The southern depressions are most active in the winter—June to August—and 
early spring months. The rains associated with them are fairly reliable and frequent 
over southern Australia and Tasmania, and provide during that period the principal 
factor in the successful growing of wheat. These depressions also operate with varying 
activity during the remainder of the year, but the accompanying rains are usually lighter. 
The southern rains favour chiefly the south-west of Western Australia, the agricultural 
districts of South Australia, Victoria, Tasmania, and the southern parts of New South 
Wales. They sometimes extend into the drier regions of the interior, but only 
infrequently and irregularly. 


The map showing mean monthly distribution of rainfall over Australia (page 38) 
gives in graphic form information on the amount and occurrence of rain. 


(iv) Wettest and Driest Regions. The wettest. known part of Australia is on the 
north-east coast of Queensland, between Port Douglas and Cardwell, where Deeral on 
the north coast-line has an average annual rainfall of 172.26 inches and Tully on the 
Tully River 179.26 inches. In addition, three stations situated on, or adjacent to, 
the Johnstone and Russell Rivers have an average annual rainfall of between 144 and 
169 inches. The maximum and minimum annual amounts there are :—Deeral, 287.18 
in 1945 and 94.65 inches in 1951, or a range of 192.53 inches; Tully, 310.92 in 1950 
and 104.98 inches in 1943, or a range of 205.94 inches; Goondi, 241.53 in 1894 and 
67.88 inches in 1915, or a range of 173.65 inches; Innisfail, 232.06 in 1950 and 69.87 
inches in 1902, or a range of 162.19 inches; Harvey Creek, 254.77 in 1921 and 80.47 
inches in 1902, or a range of 174.30 inches. 


On five occasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last 
of these being in 1950, when 204.97 inches were registered. The records at this station 
cover a period of 65 years. 


In twenty-five years of record Tully has exceeded 200 inches on ten occasions, 
whilst in a record of 28 complete years Harvey Creek has four times exceeded this figure. 


In Tasmania the wettest part is in the West Coast region, the average annual rainfall 
at Lake Margaret being 145.53 inches, with a maximum of 177.30 inches in 1948. 


The driest known part of the continent is in an area of approximately 180,000 square 
miles surrounding Lake Eyre in South Australia, where the annual average is between 
4 and 6 inches and where the fall rarely exceeds 10 inches for 12 months. 


Records at stations have at times been interrupted, but of the 23 stations in this 
region which have an annual average of less than 5 inches, six have complete records 
extending from 30 to 55 years. Of these Mulka has the lowest average of 4.05 inches 
(34 years), followed by Troudaninna with an average of 4.15 inches in 42 years. Troud- 
aninna in the period 1893 to 1936 had only one year in which the total exceeded 9 inches 
(11.07 inches in 1894). There have been protracted periods when the average has even 
been less than 3 inches. From 1895 to 1903 Troudaninna received the following annual 
totals :—2.78, 0.99, 5.71, 3.04, 3.18, 2.83, 1.80, 1.11, 4.87, an average of 2.91 inches. 
From 1918 to 1929 the average was only 2.65 inches, and in this period from December, 
1924 to November, 1929 the average was only 1.70 inches. 


Mulka since 1918 has only once exceeded 10 inches for the annual total (11.72 inches 
in 1920), and in 34 years on 16 occasions the annual total has been less than 3 inches. In 
one particular period from October, 1926 to September, 1930, the average was only 1.26 
inches (505 points in 48 months). However, at Kanowana, an even lower four-year 
average of 1.12 inches was recorded between 1896 and 1899 with yearly totals of 43, 225, 
87 and 94 points. An even smaller total than 43 points was recorded at Mungeranie in 
1889 when only 39 points was recorded on 5 days. 
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‘The average number of rain days per month in this region is only 1-2 and the annual 
number ranges between ro and 20. Oodnadatta (standard 30 years’ average rainfall 
equal to 4.44 inches) bas an average of 20 days of rain per year, while Cordillo Downs 
in the extreme north-east corner of the State of South Australia receives 5.16 inches on 
12 days per year, averaging about one day of rain cach month in the thirty years’ period 
IQ1I~-Ig40. 


No part of the earth, so far as is known, is absolutely rainless, and although at Arica, 
in northern Chili, the rainfall over a period of 15 years was nil, a further two years in 
which there were three measurable showers made the “‘ average ” for 17 years 0.02 inches. 


(v) Quantities and Distribution of Rainfull. The general distribution is best seen 
from the rainfall map (page 37) which shows the areas subject to average annual rainfalls 
lying between certain limits. The proportions of the total area of each State and of 
Australia as a whole enjoying varying quantities of rainfall determined from the latest 
available information are shown in the following table :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL DISTRIBUTION. 












































(Per Cent.) 
; i : , ' sn 
Average Annual 1 N.S.W. | Victoria. Sag ; Pee ce a bekot msi [ieiniory Total. 
— rs | Siem ig nt = = Shae ae 
Under 10 inches . 19.7 Nil ; 13.0 82.8 | 58.0 Nil 24.7 37.6 
1o-I5 is, 23.5. 22.4 {| f4eg ‘ 9.4! 22.4 Nil 32.4 19.9 
15—20 17 3 { 15.2 | 19-7 4-5 | 6.8 0.7. 9.7 10.9 
20—25—,, 14.7 17.9' 18.8 2622) 3-7 II.0 6.6 9.1 
25-30, 9.1 IS.u0 , 11.6 0.8 i 327. Ll.g 9.3 73 
30-40, 9.9 y6.1° TI.I 0.30 3.3 20.4 4.7 ' 6.6 
Over go, 6.1 10.4! rr.g4' Nil | 2.1 | 56.5 ‘32.6 3.6 
: | H 
ere Sees Pet Get eae ces 
Total .. 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 ! 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
*, gh ad Net eis  @ BANNa eatt ene Le ree oe he eet! 
; oh Includes Australian Capital Territory. {) Over an area of 2,777 square miles no records are 
AV! iG. 


. 


Referring first to the capital cities, the records of which are given in the next table, 
it will be seen that Sydney, with an average rainfall of 44.80 inches, occupies the chief 
place; Brisbane, Perth, Melbourne, Hobart, Canberra and Adelaide follow in that 
order, Adelaide with 21.09 inches being the driest. The extreme rangé from the wettest 
to the driest year is greatest at Brisbane (72.09 inches) and least at Adelaide (19.46 
inches). 


In order to show how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in various parts 
of the continent, average figures for the various climatological districts have been 
selected. (See map on p. 38). The figures for Northern Rivers (District 14), show that 
nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs there in the summer months, while little or none 
falls in the middle of the year. The figures for the Central Cuust, south-west of Western 
Australia (District 9), are the reverse, for while the summer months are dry, the winter 
months are very wet. In the districts containing Melbourne and Hobart the rain is 
fairly well distributed throughout the twelve months, with a maximum in October for 
both districts. In Queensland, the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good 
averages are also maintained during the other seasons in eastern parts. 
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On the coast of New South Wales, the first half of the year is the wettest, with 
heaviest falls in the autumn; the averages during the last six months are fair, and 
moderately uniform. Generally it may be said that approximately one-third of the 
arca of the continent, principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual 
average rainfall of from 20 to 50 inches or more, the remaining two-thirds averaging 
from 5 to 20 inches. 


(vi) Zables of Rainfall. ‘he table of rainfall for a fairly long period of years for 
each of the Australian capitals affords information as to the variability of the fall in 
successive years, and the list of the more remarkable falls furnishes information as to 
what may be expected on particular occasions. 


RAINFALL : AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL CITIES. 
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35 .. | 19.26 | 79} 29.64 | rr ' 19.26; 119 43-49 } TIO | 39.17 | 132) 17.63 131 | 31.32 | 169 
39 .. | 27.63 116 45.70 | 123 { 23.2 | 139 | 41.43 > 122 - 33.67 | 127 "33.11 166 | 27.23 | 188 
Fs i} i 
40 .. | 17.38 G4 + 20.00 | 98 | 16.16 | 316 , 42.37 | 93 : 39.34 | 125 ! 19.83 ' 126 | 17.17 | 135 
40 .. 7 19.55 . Of: 34.74 | 122 , 22.56! 126 + 31.50 | 105 26.74 | 129 | 31.78 157 | 23.49 | 145 
2... | 25.76 | Toq ,°39.24 | 140 | 25.44 | 133 | 44.01 ' 125 | 48.29 | r2r | 29.79 + 148 | 19.42 | 163 
43... | 24.59 | 123: 31.46! rr7 | 17.84 ! 135 1 50.68 ! 126 , 50.74 | 136 \ 18.80 150 | 20.84 | 149 
44 .- | 12.05 75 27.39 1 123 | 17.13) 1r4 : 27.85 ' 100 © 31.04 | 155 | 21.320 143 26.23 | 151 
$5 2. | 22.35 ; 100 , 52.67 | 137 ! 17.85 | 105 i 48.16 | 130 ; 46.47 H 136 ' 19.22 ' 152 | 16.92 | 157 
46 .. | 22.31 94, 41.47 } 122 , 22.59 | 135 : 38.66 | 83 36.05 ; 111 ' 29.80 . 177 | 39-45 |! 193 
47... | 27-95 135 | 43.42 | 137 i 2r.89 | 146 | 60.30 | 146 | 41.45 | 137 ' 30.47 163 | 38.61 | 181 
48 .. | 32.12 ' lor 34.75 | 126 | 24.40 {| 122 ! 41.54 | 106 ° 38.83 | 131 | 20.98 ' 155 | 23.42 | 178 
49 +. | 27.7% Too , 27.15 ; 126 | aaa | 119 , 47.18 | 121 . 66.26. 14g | 31.41 _ 163 | 22.85 | 157 
‘ . 4 ’ 4 t 4 
50 .. | 43.35 132) 32.2 i 122 16.06 gr i 63.93 | 152 | 86.33 | 183 | 26.13 , 147 | 19.2 131 
S1_.- | 22.00 | 103° 34.74 ) 127 . 25-44 | 135 } 33.89 | 87_{_53-15 | 143 | 29.85 | 155 | 24.57 | 163 

ayerkee 23.92 | 100° 34.901 122 | ed 124 | 44.82 + 125 + 46.93 | 151 ; 25.66 142 | 24.52 | 168 

No. 0 3 : t ‘ ; 
Years 24-24 76. 76; 113,113 ' 0; 92: 934 93 96. 96 69. 69 

Stand-, ' ' i ' 
ard 30 . : \ | 
yoars’ . l i 1 ‘ H 
Nor- ro ee one 
mal ee yee 4 35-99 | 228 i 21.09 | 122 | 40.09 | 117 | 44.80 | 143 1 25.89 | 156 | 25.03 | 180 





(a) Commonwealth Forestry Bureau ; records in issues prior to No. 36 were for the station at Acton which 
closed down in 1939. (b) Records taken from present site commenced 1883. 
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6. Remarkable Falls of Rain.—The following are the most notable falls of rain 
which have occurred within a period of twenty-four hours in the various States and 




























































Territories. For other very heavy falls at various localities reference may be made to 
Official Year Book No. 14, pp. 60-64, No. 22, pp. 46-48 and No. 20, pp. 43, 44 and 
5ls— 

HEAVY RAINFALLS : NEW SOUTH WALES, UP TO SE INCLUSIVE, 

Bs gh a or Date. Amnt. ' Name of Town or Date. ' Amnt. 
oS; : 7 el ee Si 
Dorrigo 24 June, 1950 . 25.04' Viaduct Creek ' 15 Mar., 1936 + 20.00 
Cordeaux Rives: 14 Feb., 1898 22.58. Buladelah . 16 Apr., 1927 , 19.80 
Morpeth se 9 Mar., 1893 21.52) Madden’s Creek... 13 Jan., 1911 | 18.68 
Broger’s Creek .. 13 Jan., 1911 ' 20.83! Gondong 7 Mar., 1887 . 18.66 
South Head (Syd- ! Candelo 27 Feb., 1919 | 18.58 

ney Harbour).. 16 Oct., 1844 20.41, Mt. Kembia 13 Jan., 1911 , 18.25 

i 45 2g Apr., 1841 ' 20.12) Bega .. 27 Feb., 1919 17.88 
Mount Pleasant. . 5 May, 1925 20:70), Kembla Heights. . 13 Jan., 1911 | 17.40 
Broger’s Creek .. 14 Feb., 1898 : 20.05|' Foxground 11 Sep., 1950 | 17.04 
‘Towamba 5 Mar., 1893 | 20.00}, Nimbin 6 Feb., 1939 | 16.26 

HEAVY RAINFALLS : QUEENSLAND, UP TO 1951, INCLUSIVE. 

Eales Date. Anat: | ae Date. Z Amnt. 
iz Soo ee —_ oe Ee epee ey * AS 
Crohamhurst 2 Feb., 1893 | 35-71, Flat Top Island.. 21 Jan., 1918 j 5.18 
Port Douglas Tt Apr., 1911: 31. 53h Landsborough 2 Feb., 1893 on 15 
Yarrabah 2 Apr., IgII ! 30.65; Babinda (Cairns) 2 Mar., 1935 | 24.14 
Kuranda 2 Apr., 1911 | 28 .80}| Goondi .. - 30 Jan., 1913 | 24.10 
Sarina 26 Feb., 1913 27-15, Banyan (Cardwell) ' 12 Feb., 1927 | 24.00 
Harvey Creek ..' 3 Jan., 1911 ; 27.754 Carruchan 24 Jan., 1934 ae 00 
Plane Ck. (Mackay): 26 Feb., 1913 | ar Tully Mill "32 Feb., 1927 | 23.86 
Deeral 3% 2 Mar., 1935 ; 27.60! Macnade Mill 6 Feb., 1901 3-33 
Springbrook 24 Jan., 1947 | 27.07| Woodlands(Yepp’n): 3 Jan., 1893 | 23.07 
Buderim Mountain | 11 Jan., 1898 | 26.20) ; 

HEAVY RAINFALLS : WESTERN AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1951, INCLUSIVE. 

a Pt OF Date. | Amnt. i alain Pa eed TOF Date. Amnt. 
Whim Creek 3 Apr., 1898 | 29. 4 Balla Balla 21 Mar., 1899 | 14.40 
Thangoo ‘17-19 Feb.,’96 | 24.18'| Winderrie 17 Jan., 1923 | 14.23 
Fortesque 3 May, 1890 | 23.36! Pilbara 2 Apr., 1898 | 14.04 

..  .f6 dan., 191 22.36); Broome 6 Jan., 191 14.00 
Roebuck Plains. . 1s Jan., a 14.01] Carlton Hill 7 Feb., ious | o 
Widjip. . : x Apr., 1934 | 19.54] Towrana -. ; I Mar., 1943 | 12.16 
Derby .. 7 Jan., 1917 | 16.47'| Marble Bar 2 Mar., 1941 | 12.00 
Boodarie : a1 Mar., 1899 | 14.53! Jimba Jimba - , 1 Mar., 1943 | 11.54 

HEAVY RAINFALLS : NORTHERN TERRITORY, UP TO 1951, INCLUSIVE, 

deg pan Lo Date. | Amnt. + MON Poralty nor | Date. | Amat. * 

an is ra in. 
Brock’s Creek 24 Dee., 1915 re ial Cape Don 13 Jan., 1935 13.58 
Groote Eylandt.. | 9 Apr., 1931 | 14.29|| Bathurst Island | 
Borroloola 14 Mar., 1899 | 14.00 Mission aug 7 Apr., 1925 ; 11.85 
Timber Creek 5 Feb., 1942 | 13.65'| Darwin ; | 7 dan., 1897 | 11.67 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS : SOUTH AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1951, INCLUSIVE. 





Name of Town or Name of Town or 





Locality. Date. Arhnt, Locality. Date. Amnt. 

Toa e ~ poh wh, ELS in, © in, 
Ardrossan (18 Feb., 1946 | 8.10|| Wilmington a 1 Mar., 1921 | 7.12 
Carpa .. .. | 18 Feb., 1946 | 7.83]| Port Victoria .. | 18 Feb., 1946 | 7.08 
Wynbring .. | 28 Feb., 1921 | 7.70]) Mannum 25 Jan., 1941 | 6.84 
Edithburg .. | 18 Feb., 1946 | 7.461] Cape Willoughby 18 Feb., 1946 | 6.80 
Hesso .. .. | 18 Feb., 1946 7.36) Wirrabarra ae 7 Mar., 1910 | 6.80 
Maitland . | 18 Feb., 1946 | 7-21], Torrens Vale .. | 25 Jan., 1941 | 6.77 





HEAVY RAINFALLS : : VICTORIA, UP TO 1951, INCLUSIVE. 














ime a pate. | amnf, || Nemeottownor | pate, | Amnt. 
: a ea . in. : in 
Balook .. 18 Feb., 1951 | 10.81}] Blackwood‘‘Green- ° 
Hazel Park .. I Dec., 1934 > 10.50 hill” F 26 Jan., 1941 8.98 
Kalorama .. | 1 Dee., 1934 10.05 i Tambo Crossing. . | 13 duly, 1925 | 8.89 
Cann River .. | 16 Mar., 1938 | 9.94|| Corinella .. 28 June, 1948 | 8.75 
Tonghi Creek .. | 27 Feb., 1919 { 9.90} Erica .. 3 i Dec., 1934 8.66 
Cann River .. | 27 Feb., rgt9 |! 9.561! Mt. Buffalo .. 6June,1917 | 8.53 
Olinda a 1 Dec., 1934 | 9.10] Korumburra... I Dec., 1934 8.51 





HEAVY RAINFALLS : TASMANIA, UP TO 1951, INCLUSIVE. 























sae Pao hi oF Date. Amat.) aL, pa ake oF | Date. Amnt. 
Sein eae et oe ee ol ins eg in 
Lottah.. .. | 8-10 Mar.,’rr | 18. ro! Riana ie 5 Apr., 1929 | 11.08 
Gould’s Country | 8-ro Mar.,’11 | 15.33! The Springs .. | 30-31 Jan, 16 | 10.795 
Mathinna -. | 5 Apr., 1929 | 13.25) Triabunna .. | § June, 1923 | 10.20 
Cullenswood .. | 5 Apr., 1929 | 12.12] __ aoe H 7 2 
HEAVY RAINFALLS : AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY, UP TO 1951, 
INCLUSIVE. 
a As oF | Date. | arant. {! a Aart i or Date. Amnt. 





Cotter Junction.. | 27 May, 1925 Bp 13} Uriarra ee 
Canberra (Acton) | 27 May, 1925 | 6. 84, Land’s End 


1 


27 May, 1925 6.57 
27 May, 1925 6.35 


i 

i 
In. 

‘ 

I 





7. Snowfall.—Light snow has been known to fall occasionally as far north as 
latitude 31° S., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. During 
exceptional seasons, it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds of New South Wales, 
and has extended at times along the whole of the Great Dividing Range, from its 
southern extremity in Victoria as far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. During the 
winter, for several months, snow covers the ground to a great extent on the Australian 
Alps, where also the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the night. In the 
ravines around Mt. Kosciusko and similar localities the snow never entirely disappears 
after a severe winter. 


8. Hail.—Hail falls most frequently along the southern shores of the continent in 
the winter, and over eastern Australia during the summer months. The size of the 
hailstones generally increases with distance from the coast. A summer rarely passes 
without some station experiencing a fall of stones exceeding in size an ordinary hen-egg, 
and many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanized iron bear evidence of the weight 
and penetrating power of the stones. 
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The hailstones occur most frequently when the barometric readings indicate a flat 
and unstable condition of pressure. Tornadoes or tornadic tendencies are almost 
invariably accompanied by hail, and on the east coast the clouds from which the stones 
fall are frequently of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


9. Barometric Pressures—The mean annual barometric pressure (corrected to 
sea level and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast 
to 29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
In January, the mean pressure ranges from 29.70 inches in the northern and central 
areas to 29.95 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches 
at Darwin to 30.12 inches at Alice Springs. Barometer readings corrected to mean 
sea level and standard gravity have, under anticyclonic conditions, ranged as high aa 
30.935 inches (at Hobart on 13th July, 1846) and have fallen as low as 27.55 inches. 
This lowest record was registered at Mackay during a tropical hurricane on 21st January, 
1918. An almost equally abnormal reading of 27.88 inches was recorded at Innisfail 
during a similar storm on roth March, 1918. For graphs of Mean Barometric Pressure 
at Capital Cities see Official Year Book No. 37, p. 35. 


10. Wind.—(i) Trade Winds. The two distinctive wind currents in Australia are, 
ag previously stated, the south-east trade and the “ prevailing ” westerly winds. As the 
belt of the earth’s atmosphere in which they blow apparently follows the sun’s ecliptic 
path north and south of the equator, so the area of the continent affected by these winds 
varies at different seasons of the year. During the summer months the anticyclonic 
belt travels in high latitudes, thereby bringing the south-east trade winds as far south 
as 30° south latitude. The “ prevailing ” westerly winds retreat a considerable distance 
to the south of Australia, and are less in evidence in the hot months. When the sun 
passes to the north of the equator, the south-east trade winds follow it, and only operate 
to the north of the tropics for the greater part of the winter. The westerly winds come 
into lower latitudes during the same period of the year. They sweep across the southern 
areas of the continent from Cape Leeuwin to Cape Howe, and during some seasons are 
remarkably persistent and strong, and occasionally penetrate to almost tropical latitudes. 


(ii) North-west Monsoon. As the belt of south-east trade winds retreats southward 
during the summer, it is replaced in the north and north-west of Australia first by a 
sequence of light variable winds and then by the north-west monsoon. In Australia, 
the north-west monsoon has not the persistence nor regularity of the Indian south-west 
monsoon but is sufficiently characteristic for the summer in the north of Australia to be 
called the ‘‘ North-west Season”. In central and eastern Queensland, the north-west 
monsoon in the summer has comparatively little effect and the trade winds, albeit 
weakened, are still dominant winds. With the migration of the sun northward in the 
autumn, the north-west monsoon is itself replaced first by light variable winds and 
then by the trade winds. 


Further particulars of Australian wind conditions and meteorology will be found 
in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 58-61. 


” 


(iti) Cyclones and Storms. The “elements” in Australia are ordinarily peaceful, 
and while destructive cyclones have visited various parts, more especially coastal areas, 


such visitations are rare, and may be properly described as orratic. 


During the winter months, the southern shores of the continent are subject to 
deep depressions of the southern low-pressure belt. They are felt most severely over the 
south-western parts of Western Australia, to the south-east of South Australia, in Bass 
Strait, including the coast-line of Victoria, and on the west coast of Tasmania. 
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Apparently the more violent wind pressures from these disturbances are experienced in 
their northern half, or in that part of them which has a north-westerly to a south-westerly 
circulation. 


The north-east coast of Queensland is occasionally visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first four months of the year, these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve first to the south-west and finally towards the south-east. 


Very severe cyclones, locally known as “ willy willies,” are peculiar to the north- 
west coast of Western Australia from the months of November to April, inclusive. They 
usually originate over the ocean to the north or north-west of Australia, and travel in 
a south-westerly direction with continually increasing force, displaying their greatest 
energy near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° and 22° South. The winds 
in these storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are very violent and destructive. 
The greatest velocities are usually to be found in the south-eastern quadrant of the 
cyclones, with north-east to east winds. After leaving the north-west coast, these storms 
either travel southwards, following the coast-line, or cross the continent to the Great 
Australian Bight. When they take the latter course, their track is marked by torrential 
rains, as much as 29.41 inches, for example, being recorded in 24 hours at Whim Creek 
from one such occurrence. Falls of 10 inches and over have frequently been recorded 
in the northern interior of Western Australia from similar storms. 


Some further notes on severe cyclones and on “‘southerly bursters’’, a characteristic 
feature of the eastern part of Australia, appear in previous issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 6, pp. 84-86), and a special article dealing with ‘‘ Australian Hurricanes and 
Related Storms” appears in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 80-84. 


Depressions vary considerably in their isobaric forms, intensity and other 
characteristics. Some bring rain in variable quantities, some heat and others mainly 
wind. A common type in southern Australia is the “a” shaped trough with an abrupt 
‘ backing ”’ of the wind or “ line squall ” as it passes. The cold front is most frequently 
found through the centre of the ‘“‘ trough” because it is along this line, and extending 
into the upper levels of the atmosphere that the demarcation of different air masses is so 
well defined. The best rains occur in inland Australia when extensive masses of warm 
moist tropical air move into the interior and are forced to rise by convergence of flow 
or by impact with a cold air stream. 


The speed of low pressure systems is very variable, but in general in southern 
latitudes the movement is of the order of 500 to 700 miles per day. 


11. Influences affecting Australian Climate-——(i) General. Australian history does 
not cover a sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether 
or not the advance of settlement has materially affected the climate as a whole. Local 
changes have, however, taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the 
treatment of the land have a distinct effect on local conditions. For example, 
low-lying lands on the north coast of New South Wales, which originally were seldom 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. EXPLANATIONS THE) Gham wIOW THE. AVERAGE. 
RAINFALL IN EACH MONTH OF THE YEAR IN THE 
BUREAU OF METEOROLOGY MELBOURNE. 


VARIOUS RAINFALL DISTRICTS , THE BOUNDARIES 
MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL oe ai eats aictmtee en wnt 
OvER AUSTRALIA. 


NAMES ARE GIVEN IN THE INSERT ON PAGE 37. 
REVISED TO END OF 1939. 
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THE COLUMNS FOR THE SUCCESSIVE MONTHS, 
JANUARY TO DECEMBER, RUN FROM LEFT TO 
RIGHT . 

THE LENGTH OF A VERTICAL COLUMN REPRE~ 
SENTS THE AVERAGE MONTHLY RAINFALL ACCORD— 

ING TO THE SCALE GIVEN BELOW. 
ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE MINISTER OF STATE FOR THE AIR BY 
H.N.WARREN 
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ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE MINISTER OF STATE FOR THE OEPARTMENT OF AIR 


8Y H.N.WARREN DIRECTOR OF METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES 


9 A.M. 


LOCAL MEAN TIME 


WIND ROSES 


SHOWING MONTHLY FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION OF WIND DIRECTIONS 
TO EIGHT POINTS OF THE COMPASS 













SCALE OF FREQUENCIES PER CENT 


EXPLANATION, 


The sides of the octagons face towards the cardinal and semi-cardinal 
points. Projecting from each side are twelve columns representing the 
twelve months of the year, and the lengths of the columns are proportional 
to the percentage frequencies of the winds from the given direction in the 
successive months, working raund clockwise from January to December. The 
scale is shown above. and the outer octagons have been drawn, separated 
from the inner octagons by a distance representing 124%. The tops of the 
columns would all be on chese outer octagons if winds from the eight 
directions were equally frequent and there were no calms. The percentage 
frequency of calms in the 12 months is shown by figures within the octagons. 
Small dashes within the inner octagons indicate months when the percentage 
of winds from that direction is practically zero. 
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ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE MINISTER OF STATE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AIR 
BY W.N.WARREN DIRECTOR OF METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES 
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subject to frosts, have, with the denudation of the surrounding hills from forests, 
experienced annual visitations, the probable explanation being that through the absence 
of trees the cold air of the highlands now flows unchecked and untempered down the 
sides of the hills to the valleys and lower lands. 


(ii) Influence of Forest on Climate. As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
a great influence on local climate, and hence, to the extent that forestal undertakings 
will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
is an equalizing one; thus, especially in equatorial regions, and during the warmest 
portion of the year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They 
also reduce the diurnal extremes of shade temperatures by altering the extent of 
radiating surface by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air, and while 
decreasing evaporation from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation 
greatly diminishes the rate of flow-off of rain and the washing away of surface soil, 
and when a region is protected by trees a steadier water supply is ensured, and the 
rainfall is better conserved. In regions of snowfall, the supply of water to rivers is 
similarly regulated, and without this and the sheltering influence of ravines and 
“ gullies,” watercourses supplied mainly by melting snow would be subject to alternative 
periods of flooding and dryness. This is borne out in the case of the inland rivers, the 
River Murray, for example, which has never been known to become dry, deriving its 
steadiness of tlow mainly through the causes indicated. 


(iti) Direct Influence of Forests on Rainfall. Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question, some authorities alleging that precipitation is 
undoubtedly induced by forests, while others take the opposite view. 


Sufficient evidence exists, however, to prove that, even if the rainfall has not 
increased, the beneficial climatic effect of forest lands more than warrants their protection 
and extension. Rapid rate of evaporation, induced by both hot and cold winds, injures 
crops and makes life uncomfortable on the plains, and, while it may be doubted that 
the forest aids in increasing precipitation, it must be admitted that it does check winds 
and the rapid evaporation due to them. Trees as wind-breaks have been successfully 
planted in central parts of the United States of America, and there is no reason why 
similar experiments should not be successful in many parts of the treeless interior of 
Australia. The belts should be planted at right angles to the direction of the prevailing 
parching winds, and if not more than half a mile apart will afford shelter to the enclosed 
areas. 


12. Rainfall and Temperatures, Various Cities ——The Official Year Book No. 34, 
p. 28, shows rainfall and temperature for various important cities throughout the world, 
and for the Australian capitals. 


13. Climatological Tables——The averages and extremes for a number of climato- 
logical elements, which have been determined from long series of observations at the 
Australian capitals up to and including the year 1951, are given on pp. 42-48. 


NoTE.—The following points apply throughout :— 


(i) Where records are available, mean or average values have been calculated 
on a standard period of 30 years from i911 to 1940. 


(ii) Extreme values have been extracted from all available years of actual 
record, but the number of years quoted does not include intervening 
periods when observations were temporarily discontinued. 


948.—2 


42 CHaPTEeR II,—PuysiocRaPzy. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: CANBERRA, AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY. 
Lat. 35° 18’ §., Lona. 149° 06’ E. Heicur azove M.S.L. 1,906 Fr. 
BaROMETER, WIND, Evaporation, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS AND CLEAR Days. 
Wind. 






































































































































oo 4 32 (Height of Anemometer 20 feet.) 28 2 ae 
2Qenets igh- ag . aay 
Bgnbrs High ne Es awe! sod is 
S245 85 |Aver-| Highest | est Prevailing Se S| ors is 
Month. E.884£| age | Mean Speed | Gust | Direction. & 22, RE 53 a |S 
Sm "Soa; | Miles | in One Day | Speed fs@lee | c22 ls, 
wSEZBRE per | (mules per j (miles is oh 20 4 oe 
S282 = Hour. hour). ity 9 a.m. 3PM. sel ee less laa 
pitty a! ai 22 23 (2) 24° 24 23 15 ax 22 
January 2 29.841 5.0 | 14.9 23/33 | — NW NW “8.64! 1.3 4.7 | 7.6 
February 29.898 4.3 | 15.3 24/33; — | E NW 6.75 | 2.6 4.9 | 6.5 
March 30.010 4.0 | 18.2 28/42 | — | E NW 5.40] 0.2 5.0 | 7.0 
April .. 30.067 3.8 | 18.6 8/45] — NW NW 3-37 | 0.3 5.3 | 4.7 
May .. 30.149 3-1 | 12.6 3/30] — NW NW 2.02} 0.1 5.5 | 5-7 
June .. 30.139 3-7 | 16.r 2/30} — NW NW 1.3x | 0.7 6.3 | 4.8 
July . 30.126 3-6 | 23.4 7/3r | — NW NW 1.32} 0.0 5.7 | §-3 
August 30.070 4.3 | 15.7 25/36 | _ NW NW 1.85 | o.2 5.3 | 5-5 
September 30.047 4.6 | 17.4 28/34) — ' NW. NW 2.98 0.4 5.3 6.2 
October 29.960 4-5 | 12.4 27/40} — NW NW 4.60] 1.0 5-3 | 5.5 
November 29.894 4.9 | 17.2 28/42 | — NW NW 6.02} 1.2 5-5 | 4.5 
December 29.837 4.9 | 16.1 11/38 | — NW NW 7.88 0.9 8.0 5.9 
Totals . —_ _ — —_ ea =m 52.14 | 8.2 — 68.4 
Year ‘Averages 30.000 4.2 _ _ NW NW Bae _— 5-3 _ 
Extremes _ —_| 23-4 7/7/31] — _ = — - =_ 
(a) Scale o-10, (6) No record. 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
——s Es 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme as 
| ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). 2 Temperature (°Fahr.). Acs 
mat Mean! M | Bel me t | Lowest alg 
‘Mean! Mean! , . S ghes owes 4 
BMax.! Min, Mean; Highest. | Lowest. a & in Sun. | on Grassr Sm 3 
No. of years over which kegs eo us aay ae 
observation extends. | 2+ | 74 | 74 een ice (ak 2 ee adeds 
January .. 82.4 | 56.0} 09.2 | 107.4 13/39 | 39.4 18/49 | 68.0 _ 30.1 10/50 8.2 
February 81.1 | 56.0! 68.6] 99.8 13/33 ' 35.0 (b) | 64.8 —_ : 26.5 23/43 7.6 
March 76.x | 52-5 | 64.3} 99.1% 6/38! 34.8 31/49 | 64.3 = 26.4 26/35 7.2 
April 66.4} 45.11 55-7] 89.7 6/38 | 29.0 29/34 | 60.75 — 19.0 18/44 6.7 
May 59.5 | 38-8! 49.2| 72.6 1/36 | 22.5 9/29 | 50.1 _ 15.6 (ce) 5.2 
June 52.6 | 35.61 44.1 | 62.0 9/51 | 18.1 20/35 | 43.9; — | 8.9 25/44 4.2 
July 51.8 | 33-9 | 42-8| 63-5 16/34 | 20.0 (a) | 43.5 _- , 10.8 9/37 4-7 
August a8 55-I | 35-4| 45.2} 70.5 28/34 | 21.0 3/29 | 49.5 _ 1o.t 6/44 5.8 
September .. 61.4 | 39.0] 50.2| 81.5 16/34 | 25.2 6/46 | 56.3 _ "13.0 6/45 7.1 
October 67.3 | 44.1 | 55-7] 90.0 13/46 | 29.0 24/28 | 61.0, ee ; 18.2 2/45 7.7 
November .. 73-4 | 49.2 | 61.3 | 101.4 19/44 | 32.2 11/36 | 69.2 | _ 25.9 6/40 8.0 
December .. ++ [79.7 | 53-5 | 66.6 | 103.5 27/38 | 36.0 24/28 | 67.5!  — | 30.2 (e) 8.3 
Averages .. | 67.2 44. 9 | 56.1 _ ~ — == Hl ms 6.7 
Year 4 Extremes |. | — — | 107.4 18.1 | 89.3 an |B _ 
I 11/1/39 | 20/6/35 + ; | 25/6/44 
(a) No record. (6) 22/31 and 23/31. (c) 13/37 and 15/46. (d) 19/29, 9/37 and 27/43. 
(e) 2/39 and 20/48. 
Humipity, RamInraLt anp Foe. - 
Vapour} Rel. Hum. (%) A A 
Pres- at 9 a.m. Rainfall (inches). Fog 
. sure z - + = 
Month. (inches)! 3 . . : 3 
7 g.le.| 2 i*s¢) #2 2 Zo |28e 
Men | 2 [38/38/82 |/£6a] 32 #3 ges | 848 
S 2d o!]¢ & oS = as 
: gam! 2 ES | 8s/e5 l|Sss| ss ae BES |s3's 
No. p i 
Nobscivation extends, | 23 | 23 | 23 | 23 | 24 | 24 | 24 24 24 20 
January 0.374 §2 69 39 2.13. 7 6.69 194% | 0.02 1932 2.47 19/50 0.0 
February 0.399 58 7 40 } 2.20 6 6.03 1948 | ©.01 1933 3.24 17/28 O.8 
March 0.385 65 1 79 48 | 2.28 7 12.69 1950 | 0.01 1940 2.46 19/50 0.5 
April 0.315 70 81 54 | 2.10 8 3-75 1935 | 0.07 1942 2.52 9/45 1.4 
May 0.257 79 87 67 | 1.84 7 6.13 1948 | 0.06 1935 3.88 3/48 4.5 
June 0.218; 82 90 72 | 1.67 9 6.09 1931 | 0.18 1944 1.65 24/31 5.9 
July 0.204 80} 87 73 | 1.65 Io 4.09 1933 | 0.27 1940 2.02 13/33 4.8 
August i 0.215 ' 75 88 60 | 1.95 II 4.71 1939 | 0.36 (a) 2.07 12/29 x.8 
September . . 0.242 65 | 74 5I | 1.62 9 3.03 1937 | 0.13 1946 1.75 3/47} 1.2 
October 0.279 60 72 46 | 2.55 10 6.59 1934 | 0.34 1940 2.51 25/34 0.3 
November .. 0.310. 54 67 38 | 2.15 8 4.45 1950 | 0.28 1936 2.45 9/50 o0.r 
December . 0.343 | 51 70 37_| 1.85 8 8.80 1947 | 0.16 1938 2.29 28/29 0.0 
Totals a —- i —| — —— |23.92 }| 100 —_ _ _ 20.3 
Year + Averages .. | 0.285; 66] — -j; —_ _ _— _ =— 
Extremes... —_ — 1 90 27 bes _ 12.69 3/50 j0.01 2/33,3/40) 3.88 3/5/481 — 


























(a) 1944 and 1949. 



























































































































































CLimaTE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 43 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Lat. 31° 57’ S., Lone. 115° 51 FE. Heicur aBove M.S.L. 210 Ft. 
BAROMETER, WIND, Evaporation, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS AND CLEAR Days. 
2: Wind. i eu 
ame zs 3, {Height of Anemometer 71 feet.) er | 2 gS 
ZcuzRrs ‘‘High- i ‘25 | aS] Sadie 
ses SAagh EZ iAver-| Highest | est Prevailing 2g | 28 |e sas 
one: ES GEE | age j Mean Speed Gust Direction. \ 822) 68 | aga5 
Seo Oe | Miles) in One Day Speed]! = CELI SR] CEdiSe 
ose 3 a | per (miles per , (miles | aes) sn aC al sh 
seseé Hour. hour). na 9 a.m. 3 P.m. S82) 45 (ee alzd 
NocGr gears OF | 300} j39|_ 3 39 | 30(b) 30(b) | 30(B) | 30(6) | 30(0) | 30(b) 
eee ee Sates, powerpc ig axe eh Ae Ese Bese oe 
January 29.897 13.8 | 33.2 27/98 49 1D) ssw 1 10.37 2 2.9 ]° 14 
February 29.922 13.5 | 27.1 6/o8 |! 50 ENE t SSW 8.63 2 3.1 13 
March 29.976 12.8 | 27.1 6/13! 66 E ssw 7.52 2 3-5 | 12 
April .. 30.071 10.7 | 39.8 25/00 ' 61 ENE SSW 4.62 2 4.2 | 9 
May .. 30.062 | 10.6 | 34.4 29/32! 73 NE WSW 2.80 3 5.4 6 
June .. 30.063 10.6 | 38.1 17/27 80 N NW . 1,82 2 5.9 | 5 
July .. 30.082 11.2 2.3 20/26 | 73 NNE Ww 1.76 2 5.6 5 
August 30.084 {11.8 | 40.3 15/03 1 77 N WNW 2.37 2 5.6' 6 
September 30.073, | 11.8 | 36.0 11/05 | 75 ENE SSW 3-44 I 491 8 
October 30.033 | 12.6 | 33.7 6/16, 63 SE sw , 5-38 I 4.8 8 
November 29.989 | 13.4 | 32.4 18/97 | 63 E sw 7-65 2 3-9 9 
December “ 29.922 | 13.9 | 32.3 6/22 | 64 F ssw | 9.69 2 2.21 13 
Totals .. — = _ a = — | 66-05 | 23 = | 108 
Year < Averages 30.015 12.2 | _ t— E sSWw ofo— _ 44) — 
Extremes = —__'42.3 20/7/26! 80 _ _ i_— _ = i — 
(a) Scale o~10. (0) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
eras a Ta 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme | Su 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). 2 Temperature (°Fahr.). os 
Month : Eg ere 
on . { ee fu i SALE Rss ocd or Sain wie =o 83% 
Max Min.| Mean] Highest. | Lowest. { 22) jinSun, | on Grass. |2Sz 
No. of years over which} <0 ra ee ; joo * 
observation extends. 30(a) 304), 30(@) 5 55 55 {53 53 30(a) 
January 84.6 | 63.31 73.9] 110.2 12/34 | 48.6 20/25 | 61.6} 177.3 22/14 | 39.5 20/25 10.4 
February 85.1 | 63.51 74.3] 112.2 8/33 | 47.7 1/02 | 64.5| 173.7 4/34 | 39.8 1/13 9.8 
March 81.3: 61.5 71.4 | 106.4 14/22 | 45.8 8/03 | 60.6} 167.0 19/18 | 36.7 8/03 8.8 
April 76.3 | 57.41 66.8) 99.7 9/10 | 39.3 20/14 | 60.4] 157.0 8/16 | 31.0 20/14 | 7.5 
May 69.0 | 52.8} 60.9 90.4 2/07 | 34.3 11/14 | 56.1 | 146.0 4/25 | 25.3 11/14 | 5.7 
June 64.41 49.81 57.1 | 81.7 2/14 | 35.0 30/20 | 46.7] 135.5 9/14 | 26.3 11/37 4.8 
July 62.8 48.0! 55.4} 76.4 21/21 | 34.2 7/16 | 42.2] 133.2 13/15 | 25.1 30/20 5.4 
August... 63.8 , 48.41 56.1} 82.0 21/40 | 35.3 31/08 | 46.7] 145.1 29/21 | 26.7 24/35 6.0 
September .. 66.8 ' 50.4 | 58.6, 90.9 30/18 | 38.5 15/47 | 52.4] 153.6 29/16 | 29.2 21/16 7.2 
October 69.7 | 52.6] 61.1) 95-3 30/22 | 40.0 16/31 | 55.3 | 157-5 31/36 | 29.8 16/31 | 8.1 
November .. 76.7 | 57.3 | 67.0 | 104.6 24/13 | 42.0 1/04 62.6} 167.0 30/25 | 35.5 (db) 9.6 
December .. 81.2 | 60.9, 71,0 | 107.9 20/04 | 48.0 2/10 59-9 | 168.8 11/27 | 39.0 12/20 10.4 
Year J Averages 73: 5 | 55-5 | 64.5 _ = _ 7.8 
| Extremes ae | = ponr22 2 8/2/33 34.2 5/7/16 78.0 5177.3 22/1/1425. 30/7/20| = 
a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (0) 6/10 and 14/12. 
Humtpiry, RAINFALL anp Foa. 
2 el. Hum. (%) | j 
“pres er cone Rainfall (inches). Fog 
sure |——— aw = Z magn) |S 
Gi : zZ 5 , 1 : ' 3 
Month. ee ee Von | lee], ee 5 x > 
: 8 a/@ A Po 34 oa Se to 
| Mean] € | 33) 28) §2 | S52 23 \ 23 5s, | sae 
gam| 2 | 22/82| 88 |Ss¢| 62 | 83 Es8 |Se5 
ia, __ SARA] ae laos oa ce ee Ft) Ao 
No; of years over which | s0(a) | 30(2)} 5s | 55 | 30(a) | 30(a) 76 | 76 76 30(a) 
January 0.438 | 51 | 61 | 41 | 0.33! 3 | 2.17 1879 | Nil (6) |3.74 27/79 | 0 | 
February .. 3 0.434; 51 65 43 | 0.50; 3 2.98 1915 | Nil (b) 1.63 26/15 ° 
March Hn .. | 0.432 1 57} 66, 46 | 0.90 5 | 5-71 1934 | Nil (0) | 3.03 9/34 ° 
April 0.397 61 73 51] 1-75 8 5.85 1926 | Nil 1920 | 2.62 30/04 1 
May 0.365 70 8r 6r {5.14 1§ | 12.13 1879 | 0.98 1903 | 3.00 17/42 2 
June 0.337 75 83 68 | 7.55 17 | 18.75 1945 | 2.16 1877 | 3.90 10/20 2 
July 0.322 76 84 69 | 7.08 1g | 12.28 1926! 2.42 1876 | 3.00 4/81 | 2 
August a 0.316 71 81 62 | 5.78 I 12. I 0.46 1902 | 2.91 14/. 1 
1 39 $3 1945 | 0.46 19 gt 14/45 | 
September .. 0.341 | 66} 75[ 58] 3.37' 351 7.84 1923 ; 0-34 1916 | 5.82 4/3! ° 
October 0.345 60 75 52: 2.30 12 7.87 1890 | o. 1946 | 1.73 3/33 | ° 
November .. 0.374 52 63 4 | 0.75 7 2.78 1916 Nil r89r | 1.40 15/48 °o 
December .. 0.409 51 63 | 44 | 0.54: 5 3-05 1888 | Nil (ce) 1.72 1/88 ° 
Totals — | ay) .99 | 128 — — — i 
Year (Pes ++ | 0-370 | 62) —| — 35:22 pa — = <8 
Extremes... _ _ 84 4I _ _- 18.75 6/1945! Nil Various |3.90 10/6/20] — 
| months 








(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 








(5) Various years. 


(c) 1886 and 1924. 





































































































44 CHAPTER I]._—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Lav. 34° 56’ S., Lone. 138° 35’ E. Hertcut apove M.S.L. 140 Fr. 
BapomMETER, WIND, Evaporation, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS AND CLEAR Days. 
las . Wind. hs _ yok 
a 2 _(Height of Anemometer 75 feet) st : 1 FS 
issu | High: | es 5 ei S68 5 
fag’ Highest est + Prevailing s mE | Ge Eg 
Month. ' Rel & : Mean Speed ; Gust ; Direction. 3 as Eg 2 | 5 
1 SO mw in One Day ) Speed p___ Pee ag | s& eed Sy 
af yas (iilles ee al ‘ g i ea SC | ge 
£e8 our). | per 9 a.m. 3pm. . Se) Ge TIES 
: foc) a hour). a ae aoa Be 
No. of Yours OF | goKd) 300). 74 35 | 30(6) —30(0) 302) ; 30(4) | 30(B) , 300) 
January «| 29.927, 9-9 - 31.6 19/99 | 72 | SW “sw, 9.27 12.3] 79.6 1 12.9 
February 29.953 8.8 28.8 22/96, 64 NE sw 7-56) 2.0 3.7 1l.2 
March ‘ 30.037 8.3 26.2 9/12; 63 $s Sw 6.39 ' 41.8} 4.0 10.6 
April .. 30.1190 8.0 32.2 10/96 8r NE Sw 3.78 ' 4.5 5.2 7.2 
May 30.131 8.1 31.7 9/80, 63 NE NW 2.271: 1.3 5.8 4.9 
June .. 30.119 8.3 31.3 12/78 67 NE N 1.37 1.3} 6.1 4.2 
July .. 30.11L 8.5 28.1 25/82 60 NE NW 1.34 1.5; 6.0 4.3 
August, 40.084 9-2 32.2 31/97 | 57 NE SW 1.99 2.0; 5-5 5.6 
September 30.050 9.2 30.0 2/87 69 NNE sw 3-05 2.01 5.3 5.8 
October 30.007 9.8 32.0 28/98 ! 73: NNE sw 5.03! 2.8) §.3 5.7 
November +. 29.990 9-9 , 32-2 7/481 79 | sw sw 6.890 3.3 4-9 7.2 
December on i 29.922 9.9 28.1 12/91 ! 75 SW Sw 8.74 | 2.21 4-2) ,_ 9-5 
Totals .. - — = = — — = 57.68 24.0' — | 89.0 
Year < Averages j 30.037 9.0. _ 5 ety NE sw _ | _ 5.0 5 — 
Tixtremes _ —— $32.2 (e) | Br te a tl- -— !'!— 
(a) Seale o~10. (b) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (c) 10/4/1896, 31/8/1897 and 7/11/1948. 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
. eee ee is ss ee = 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme = Par 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). PS . Temperature (°Fahr.). Aes 
Month. = De ee 8 Go 7 Be 
Mean' Mean: . . ; es Highest Lowest $58 
Max. Min, ; Mean} Highest. Lowest. | G3 in Sun. | on Grass. | SG 
No. of Voars OVEr ' : ‘ os ya «5 PSSST ee 
No, of years over WHICH} s0(a): 30(a), s0o(a)| 95 | os Sf gy se) kj 3000) 
January... T, [84.8 » 61.0 | 72.9 | 117.7 12/39 | 45-4 21/84 72.6 180.0 18/82 | 36.5 14/79 10.0 
February 85.7 | 61.8, 73.7 | 113.6 12/99 ; 45-5 23/18 | 68.1 | 170.5 10/00 | 35.8 23/26 9-3 
March 81.3, 59.1 | 70.2 | t10.5 9/34! 43.9 21/33 | 66.6| 174.0 17/83 | 32.1 21/33 | 7.9 
April 73.0 | 54.4 | 63.7 98.6 5/38 | 39.6 15/59 | 59.0] 155.0 1/83 | 30.2 16/17 | 6.0 
May 66.8 | 50.8 | 58.8 | 89.5 4/2 | 36.9 26/95 | 52.6| 148.2 12/79 | 25.6 19/28 4.8 
Sune 61.0 | 46.6 | 53.8 76.0 23/65 32.5 (ec) | 43.5! 138.8 18/79 | 21.0 24/44 4.2 
July 59-9 | 45-4 | 52.7 74.0 11/06 | 32.0 24/08 | 42.0{ 134.5 26/90 | 22.1 30/29 | 4.3 
August 3 62.3 | 46.2 | 54.3 85.0 31/1t 32.3 17/59 | 52.7 140.0 31/92 i 22.8 11/29 5.4 
September .. 66.8 | 48.3) 57.5 91.3 20/44 | 32.7 4/58 | 58.6| 160.5 23/82 | 25.0 25/27! 6.3 
October 72.5 | 51.7 | 62.1 | 102.9 21/22 , 36.0 —/57 | 66.9{ 162.0 30/2r | 27.8 (ad) ' 7.3 
November .. 78.1 | 55.4 | 66.7 | 113.5 21/65 | 40.8 2/09 | 72.7} 166.9 20/78 | 31.5 2/09 8.6 
December 82.6 | 58.9 | 70.7 | 114.6 29/31 43.0 (é) _| 71.6 175-7 7/99 | 32-5 4/84 9.5 
Ye Averages 72.9 | 53.3 | 63.1 _ = aay ae \ = 7.0 
ar 4 Extremes Sy ee <a 117.7 32.0 85. 180.0 1 21.0 — 
12/1/39 - 24/7/08 18/1/82 24/6/44 : 
(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (6) Records incomplete, 1931-34. Discontinued, 31934. 


(c) 27/1876 and 24/1944. {d) 4/1931 and 2/1918. 


Humipity, RaInFAaLL anp Foca. 


(e) 16/1861 and 4/1906. 

































































Vapour, Rel. Hum, (%) . 7 

Pres- at. 9 a.m. Rainfall (inches). Fog. 

Cpe ee = ee a 

Mout i ig ie Bi4ge #2 ae Fe 
= : 5 a: oo ae 4 
Men | 2|£2|£2|8=|g48| #2 #2 ' #8, (sae 
mo v o ta > 

gam! 2 | Bs ae zz ae) oF 83 cea  [=ss 
<6. oF OV ich Sol we 7 
NeietRowng saunas | 300) | 30), 8s | 84 | soca | sole) axs us| a | s0t@ 
January aa 0.327| 39: 59: 29 [0.761 5} 4.00 1850 | Nil (0) [2.30 2/89 |" 0.0 
February 0.352 41' 56, 30] 1.10! 5 | 6.09 1925 | Nil (b) 5.57 7/25 0.0 
March: 0.332 44° 58 | 29 | 0.87, 5 | 4.60 1878 | Nil (bd) 3.50 5/78 0.0 
April 0.329; 55 72° 3741.45 : 10 | 6.78 1853 | Nil 1945 | 3-15 5/60 0.0 
May 0.313; 64 76 49 2-49) 13 | 7.75 1875 | 0.10 1934 | 2.75 1/53] 0.6 
June 0.294 | 751 84; 67{ 2.93! 15 | 8.58 1916 | 0.42 1886} 2.11 1/20 I.1 
July 0.282 | 75 | 87 , 66 | 2.49 | 16, 5.38 1865 | 0.37 1899 | 1.75 10/65] 1.4 
August ond 0.282 68 78 54) 2.58 | 16 | 6.24 1852 | 0.33 1944 } 2.23 19/51 0.4 
September .. 0.289! 59! 721] 44] 2.39 13 | 5.83 1923 | 0.27 1951 | 1.59 20/23] 0.2 
October 0.287 | 48: 67 + 29 {1.541 10] 4.38 1048 | 0.17 1914 | 2.24 16/08 0.0 
November .. 0.292 ; 41 57 3r | 1.223 8] 4.10 1934 | 0.04 1885 | 2.08 7/34 0.0 
December 0.322 | _40 | _50 ! _3r | 1.27 | 6| 3.98 1861 | Nil 1904 | 2.42 23/13 0.0 

Totals —}'—-!'t— — |21.09 122 — _ _ 3-7 
Year + Averages 0.304 | 52 | Sl SS ee - _ -_ — = 
| Extremes _ —! 87} 291 —! — | 8.58 6/1916 | Nil (e)_1.5.57 7/2/25) — 





(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (bo) Various years. (c) Decembcr to April, various years. 



































CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 45 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA : BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. , 
Lat. 27° 28° S., Lone. 153° 2’ E. Hetcnr anove M.S.1.. 134 Fr. 
Barometek, Wind, EvavoraTioN, LigutNinc, CLoups aND CLEAR Days. 
eo ane = Wind. ie Nig ar ~ at eat 
eae S%! _ ___ (Height of Anemometer ros feet.) _ 5 fe at 
Babes High: | R ‘8 gs [Beal 
Sa55 521 Aver-| Highest est Prevailing 2 BE) SCALE 
Month. EL EES age | Mean Speed Gust , Direction. .§&s., as ESS 
+ So So Oe | Miles} in One Day ,Speed'_ sate eh Ee) SSIES 
HOSES per (miles per, (miles! ES ist | sm 04 é é 
S52) 1 . - ce! 3s 
2eSsét eHOUE, hour). gins gam. 3 p.m. aS= ! ss lasul Zs 
No. of yearsof |. Ringe pnonee iano iss 5 “solb) | a0(B) e jalb 
observations, | 304) | 3000) 37 37 30(0) 30(6) 30d) | 30(d) | 30(0) 30(6) 
January ee 29.865 6.8 | 19.7 23/47 58 ! SE NE 6.74 | 9.8 | 5.7 3.5 
February vet 29.912 7-0] 21.0 5/31 67 | SE NE 5-49) 6.51 5.61 2.4 
March area | 29.975 6.5 | 20.3 1/29 so! 3 E ‘ 3.05 | 5-91 5.1: 5-4 
April .. we 30.035 5.9 | 16.7 3/25 57 Ss. Ez 4:05 5.0; 4.3, 7.8 
May .. } 30,083 5-8 | 17.9 17/26. 49 sw SE 3.09 | 4.1] 4.3: 8.3 
June .. we} 30,091 5.7 | 19.0 14/28 58 SW Weésw 2.45) 2.9. 4.45 9-2 
July .. a | 30.090 5.6] 15.0 2/23 2 5 sw Wésw 2.69 2.8: 3.8 | 12.4 
August te 30.105 5.8} 14.8 4/35: 56 , Sw NE 3-51) 3.8) 3.1 | 13.1 
September .. 1 30.067 5.9 | 16.1 1/48 57 sw NE 4.51 ' 5.8 3.3 | 13.0 
October .. | 30.019 6.3, 15.7 1/41: 62 5 , NE 5.81 '° 7.1 4.2! 8.5 
November Le |) 29.958 6.7 | 15.5 10/28» 62 SE&N NE 6.32, 9.5 4.9 5.9 
December é | 29.890 (7.09 | 19.5 15/26 79 | SE ‘ NE, 7.02 | 10.6 | 5.3. 3.8 
(Totals .. | =" = -— oe — $6.73 | 73.8!) — | 93.3 
Year < Averages 30.007 6.3: — lo | SW ; NE — tm 1 gest 
Extremes _ 1 o— | 24.0 5/2/31 79 5 _ { — cert Sees ie! 
(a) Scale o-10. (6) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
pant edieh Seas : savin oe - 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme | Bo 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°fahr.). oo. Temperature (°Fahr.). a Ss 
mes Mean} Mean, sean! Highest. A aapane? (| 52! uienet Lowest | 222 
Max.’ Min. 7 a % - . [Se ; in Sun. on Grass. ; Ama 
No. of years over which : | - ~~ 
observation extends, | 304) 30(4) 30(a), 65 — 85 5 50K) | 30(a) 
January TV B5.5 169.1 77.3] 109.8 26/40 | 58.8 4/93 ' 51.01 169.0 2/37 “49.9 4/93 7.6 
February be | 84.6, 68.7. 76.6} 105.7 21/25 | 58.5 23/31 47.2) 165.2 6/10 49.¥ 22/31. 7.4 
March .. 182.3 66.2 74.3} 99-4 5/19 | 52.4 29/13 47.0! 162.5 6/39 45.4 29/13 7.0 
April - .. | 79.1 61.5 70.31 95-2 (€) 144.4 25/25 » 50.8) 153.8 11/16 36.7 24/25 | 7.1 
ay 5 1 2367 55.61 64.7} 90.3 21/23 | 40.6 30/51 1 49-2 | 147.0 1/10 , 29.8 8/97 6.6 
June . | 69.4' 51.5 60.5; 88.9 19/18 | 36.3 29/08 52.6) 136.0 3/18 25.4 23/88 6.3 
July 68.6 | 49.41 59.0] 84.3 23/46 36.1 (d) | 48.2] 146.1 20/15 23.9 11/90! 6.8 
August (71.1 50.0, 60.6} gt.0 14/46 | 37-4 6/87 53.6] 141.9 20/17 | 27.1 9/99 7.9 
September ° 75.5 54.8 65.1 | 100.9 22/43 | 40.7 1/96 60.2 | 155.5 26/03 | 30.4 1/89 8.2 
October 79.2 60.3. 69.8 101.4 18/93 , 43-3 3/99 58.1 5 157.4 31/18 | 34.9 8/89 8.4 
November .. » , 82.3 | 64.6 73.4 | 106.1 18/13 | 48.5 2/05 57.61 162.3 7/89 | 38.8 1/05} 8.2 
December » 84.5 | 67.5 ! 76.0 ' 105.9 26/93 | 56.4 13/12 49.5 165.9 28/42 1 49.1 3/04 8.2 
i” Averages .. | 78.0 59.9 69.0' _ | — — _ — i 75 
ry { Brune -[— —. om. 109.8 ; 36.1 (d) 73.7 | 169.0 2/1/37) 23.9 pes 
26/1/40 | 11/7/90 | 



























































(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 
(c) 9/1896 and 5/1903. 


Humipity, RAINFALL and Fog. 


Vapour} Rel, Hum. (%) | 






































| 








‘Pres: at a.m. | Rainfall (inches). 
sure i oe _ - -_ + 
Month. (inches) hig 2 eae es 
(a |22b82 ed tees zs | 
Mean | 3 2,25 | 2e | fae ee 
oe =2 e:g J 2 ! 
os 2 BE | Se Az jess ¢s ; 
MoT cme | aoa) | s0c@, 63 | 65 ; 3010) | soem); 00 ! 
January 0.636 | 661 79 53 | 5-72 12 27-72 1895 0.32 1919 ! 18.31 21/87 
February 0.644, 69 82, 55 | 5.47! 12 40.39 1893 0.58 1849 | 10.61 6/31 
March 0.6065 72 85! 5614.97' 14 34.04 1870 Nil 1849, 11.18 14/08 
April | 0.512 71 80 ; 56, 3.68. 11 15.28 1867 0.04 1944! 58.46 5/33 
May 0.420, 71 85' 59 y 2.35: 9 13.85 1876 Nil 1846 5.62 9/79 
June 0.357. 73, 84, 542.75, 8 14.03 1873 Nil 1847 ' 6.41 15/48 
July | 0.331 71, 88: 53 |.1.85 8 8.60 1950 Nil 1831 ° 3.54 (¢) 
August of | 0.338 67 80 53 | 1.07 7 14.67 1879 Nil (d) | 4.89 12/87 
September .. 10.396; 62 76 47! 1.69 2 5-43 1886 0.10 1907' 2.46 2/94 
October 0.459. 59, 72 48 | 2.27. 8 11.41 1949 0.03 1948! 5.34 25/49 
November .. ! 0.533; 61 | 72 45 | 4.00 10 12.40 1917 ; Nil 1842 + 4.46 16/86 
December $o0.589' 621 70° 51 4.24 {oar 17-36 1942 0.35 1865 ; 6.60 28/71 
Totals SS Sp ee — 140.09 , 117 = ; _ ' = 
Year < Averages 0.485 Di SS _ _ , _ —_ 1 
Extremes sy | 85° 45) ' 40.39 2/1893 Nil (e) , 18.31 | 
t ' : | i | { i 21/1/87 


~~ (a). Standard go years’ normal (1911-1940). 
(ce) 15/1876 and 16/1889. 





(d) 1862, 1869, 1880. 











(5) From 1887 to March, 1947, excluding 1927 to 1936. 
(d) 12/7/1894 and 2/7/1896. “ . 
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{b) Records incomplete for various years between 1846 and 1859. 
(e) Various months fn various years. 


Cuaprer II.—Puysiocrapnry. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Lat. 33° 52’ S, Lone. 151° 12’ E. Hertaur anove M.S.L. 138 Fr. 
BaROMETER, Winp, Evavoration, Ligotnrxa, CLoups anpD CLEAR Days. 












































































































































{sas 7 Wind. a 
H 78 z * (Height of Anemometer 58 feet.) ee de ES 
Sdmpte ‘ High-! Ss _23 at | Soe, s 
{Ses 85) Aver-| Highest est} Prevailing cz | BE }otsl s 
Month. ‘ECE ga S| age | Mean Speed | Gust | Direction. .Eg.J| 4s |bg als 
8, - OO. | Miles) in One Day 'Specd!_ . * SEZ ee [Ss dls, 
~xeoeH| per | (miles per (hiles | | Smet i| cs |ea31 03 
822855) Hour. hour). per 9am. | 3pm fue] su |2C"| 2 
IASRSEm hour). real ee OSL AS [ZS m| ae 
moh Od fella ——————— ;——— | —— | ——- — 
NOs 0k seas ae __30(2) 26(c) 38(d) | 32(e) | ae(e | 26(e) | 26(¢) | 30(f) | 30(0) | 30(d) 
ieee ghee =, Jrmceeee,  - (| 
January 29.875 8.9 | 24.9 2/22 | 74 ENE ! 5.71) 4.8) 5.7] 4.8 
February .. 4) 29.942 8.1 | 20.1 14/18 61 | { ENE 4.68 3-3 5.5 5.4 
March se | 30,009 7.5 | 20.7 10/44 58 | NE ENE 4-05 2.8 5.3 5.8 
April .. se 30.063 7.0 | 23.4 19/27 72 WwW NE 2.91 2.4 5.0 7.0 
Bay .. 1. ft 30.098 6.8! 19.6 2/261 63 7 Ww 5 2.17 1.6) 4.9, 7-4 
June .. an 30.078 g.x } 24.5 17/34 | 70 | WwW Ww 1 1.61 1.5] 4.8} 8.3 
July .. oe 30.070 7.2; 26.6 6/3x | 68 | Ww WwW 1.69 | 1x.1 | 4.5 | 10.1 
August .. ' 30.060 | 7.4 | 24.6 9/sr | 68 | Ww NE ' 2.30] 2.1 3.9 | rr.1 
September -* 30.018 8.0 | 22.3 19/17 70 | W NE 3.00 3.0 4.2 | 10.0 
October . | 29.976 8.2] 21.1 18/44 95 WwW ENE 4-17 3.9 4.9 74 
November . 4 29.935 8.5 | 22.6 14/30] 71 | W&E ENE 4:97 | 4.5} 5.5] 5.7 
December - | 29.881 i 8.9 | 24.9 10/20 | 75 Sj ENE j|_ 5-64 |_5.4|_5-8 |_ 4.8 
Totals .. = = = _ _ a : 42.90 | 36.4 — | 87.8 
Year « Averages 30.000 | 7.8 Ww NE tics! _ 5.0); — 
Extremes : — — | 26.6 5 6/7/21 95 | _ _ od _ -—-il- 
(a) Scale o-10. (0) Standard 30 years’ normal] (1911-1940). (e) 1915-1940. (@) 1914-1951. 
(€) 1917-1951. (f) 1921-1950. 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Se & codes eke eo 
' Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade | Extreme SS S 
' ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). | Bax Temperature (°Fahr.). AcE 
oe ing BST ! 5 = Highe t Lowest 3 23 
Mean Mean a e Hishest. Be 
Max. Min. Mean, Highest. t Lowest. | as in Sun. on Grass. BoE 
= Lo geet le a oa . ee a n 
No. of years over which , { 
observation extends. 30(a) 30(a), 30(2) 93 93 93 | 84 93 |_30tb) 
January 78.6 | 65.1 | 71.8 | 113.6 14/39 | 51.1 18/49 j 62.5 ; 164.3 26/15 | 43.7 6/25 7.5 
February 78.7 | 65.5 | 72.1 | 107.8 8/26 | 49.3 28/63 | 58.5 | 168.3 14/39 | 42.8 22/33 7.0 
March 76.6 | 62.9 | 69.8} 102.6 3/69 | 48.8 14/86 | 53.8 | 158.3 10/26 | 39.9 17/13 6.4 
April 72.0 | 57.7} 64.9| 91.4 1/36 | 44.6 27/64 | 46.8 | 144.1 10/77 | 33.3 24/09 6.1 
May 67.0 | §2.4' 59.7] 86.0 3/19 | 40.2 22/59 | 45.8 | 129.7 1/96 | 29.3 25/17 5.7 
June 62.8 | 48.1} 55.5 80.4 11/31 | 35.7 22/32 | 44.7 | 125.5 2/23 | 28.0 22/32 5-3 
July 61.8! 46.4! 54.1] 78.3 22/26 | 35.9 12/90 | 42.4 | 124.7 19/77! 24.0 4/93 6.1 
August : 64.3 | 47.6; 56.0] 82.8 12/46 | 36.8 3/72 | 46.0 | 149.0 30/78 | 26.1 4/09 7.0 
September .. 68.3 | 51-4, 59-9} 92.3 27/19 40.8 2/45 | 51.5 | 142.2 12/78 | 30.1 17/05 7.3 
October 71.7 | 55-91 63.8} 99.4 4/42 | 42.2 6/27 | 57.2 | 152.2 20/33 | 32.7 9/05 7-5 
November .. 74.5 | 59.81 67.1] 104.5 6/461} 45.8 1/05 | 61.3 | 158.5 28/99 | 36.0 6/06 7.5 
December 76.9 | 63.2 20:2. | 107-5 531/04 a 3/24 | 59.1 | 164.5 27/89 | 41.4 3/24 7.5 
Averages 71.1 | §6.3 | 63.7 _— _ = 6.8 
Year 4 Extremes — | — ! — | 113.6 77.9 | 168.3 24.0 = 
! 14/1/39 ts + Fe/6/3 14/2/39 4/7/93 = 
(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (5) 1921~1950 (different exposure prior to 1921). 
Humipity, RatInFALL AND Foc. 
Seo = = 
| Vapour eras 4 Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
sure — 
inches ‘a P Pe . ,o 
Month, = (Se fe Sl Beal | BB 2 |g, ifs. 
Meon | 2 |as|28° 22 al #6 ge | ba! zAS 
G WS oe, o 5 
cat eke gam-| 2 ima(sa' Se lises| $2 88 | Ss& [2% 
No; of years over which | soa) | 3o(a)|_ 76 | 76 | 30(a) | 30(a) 93 93 93. 30(d) 
January 0.537 | 65} 78| 58! 3.86 13 | 15.26 1911 0.25 1932! 7.08 a O4 
February 0.560 68 81 60' 3.15! 312 18.56 1873 0.12 1939 | 8.90 25/73| 0.8 
March 0.527 71 85 62 | 4.44 | 13 20.52 1942 0.42 1876} 11.0§ 28/42| 1.8 
April 0.441 73 87 63 «5.65 4 24.49 1861 0.06 1868 ' 7.52 29/60] 2.8 
May 0.362 75 go 63 | 4.98 12 23.03 1919! 0.18 1860 8.36 28/89] 3.7 
June 0.303 76 89 65 ! 3.68 II 25.30 1950 0.19 1904 5.17 16/84] 3.3 
July 0.282 74 83 63 4.89 12 13.23 1950 0.10 1946. 7.80 7/31] 2.9 
August oo 0.288 68 84 54 2.41! 10 | 14.89 1899 0.04 1885 | §.33 2/60{ 2.3 
September .. 0.325 62 79 | 49 | 2.97 Ir 14.05 1879} 0.08 1882 | 5.69 10/79} 1.0 
October 0.378 60 77 46 i 2.80 Ir | 11.13 1916 | 0.21 1867 6.37 13/02} 0.6 
November .. 0.433 60 79 42 | 2.54 II 9.88 1865 ' 0.07 1915 | 4.23 19/00] 0.6 
December o.sor | 63 77 sty 3.63 13 | 15.82 1920 , 0.23 1913 |_ 4.75 13/10] 0.4 
Totals es _ —1 —]|] — .44.80 | 143 = _ a 20.6 
Year 4 Averages .. | 0.393] 68] — —| pees eed ' — | — eee 
Extremes : _ _ 90 42; — _— 25.30 6/1950, 0.04 8/1885 11.05 _— 
| y 28/3/42 











(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 





(8) 1921~1950. 


CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 47 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA : MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
Lat. 37° 49’ S.. Lona. 144° 58’ E. HeEtcHT aBovE MS.L. 114 Fr. 
BaROMETER, WIND, EVAPORATION, LIGHTNING, CLouDS AND CLEAR Days. 
















































































































































































S. ogf Wiad. | 1 is 
es) gs §B! (Height of Anemometer 93 fect.) 28 ; | i 
Seared | High- | so SS eS 1ES8/ 
Month BASSES] Aver-| Highest est Prevailing gé 2 (2.18 
. Es 5 & ak age | Mean Speed Gust Direction. 5 a AS ESS 
Se EOE Miles | in One Day Speed}. (252) 38 peal Sa 
emSEES! per | (miles per Gniles | (ESE / S81 a52) oe 
38332 ,,| Hour. hour). “ea 9 a.m. 3pm | =| SS lssal Za 
Our).: 

AG) OE years OF 30(d) 12(¢) 39 | (ae 30(b) 30(b) | 30(b) | 302) | 30(d)} 30(0) 
January ee 29.097 8.8 | 2t.1 27/41 | 66 ; S&SW S$ ) 6.55 | 1.8} 4.9! 6.8 
February of 29.950 8.4 | 19.0 13/47 74 | XN NE&S 8 | 5.10 2.3 4.8 6.4 
March bat 30.025 7.8 | 17.2 19/50 66 N NY | 4.26 | 1.8 5.3 5.5 
April .. ‘ 30,092 7.4 | 19.9 16/43 67 N 8 , 2.53! 1.2 5.9 4.6 
May .. oa 30.113 7.4 | 20.0 4/44 72 N N | 1.57 j o-5 6.1 3.4 
June .. ss 30.097 7.2 | 22.8 16/47 60 WN N » ¥.18 O.g 6.5! 2.7 
July .. oP 30.079 8.7 | 20.9 9/44 68 N N 1 1.16 { 0.3 6.34 2.9 
August oS 30.048 8.2 | 21.3 20/42 64 N N ’ | 1.54 0.9 6.0 3.1 
September ‘se 30.001 8.4 | 18.3 6/48 69 N&W | NES 2.41 1.3 3.9 3.3 
October 4 29.968 8.4 | 18.0 27/50] 69 N Ss | 3-541 1.8] 6.1 | 3.8 
November cae 29.951 8.6] 19.4 4/50 65 S&SW Ss 4.62 2.3 6.0 3.6 
December ++ | __ 29.896 8.7 | 18.9 1/34 61 S&SW Ss _5.85 1.9 5.6 4.5 

Totals .. _ — = _ << _ 40.31 | 10.5 | — | 50.6 
Year < Averages 30.010 | 8.1 = _ N 8 _ _ 5.8] — 
Extremes _ — ‘22.8 16/6/471_ 74 _ — — _ —-i-—- 
(a) Scale o-10. (b) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (c) Early records not comparable. 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
eee 1 4 E 
| Mean Tempera- | Extreme Shade Extreme : a S 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fabr.). a Temperature (°Fahr.). ,Aaca 
eens Meon Mean aro,’ Ee | Gignet | Lowest | 228 
eon Mean’ i ve: ys ' 5 5 
Max. Min. car Highest. Lowest. | 23 inSun. {| onGrass. | SEG 
Nopservationcextendar” | 30(@) 30(a) 30(@), 98-96 96 | 86%) | ga 35() 
January: ., «| 77-7" 56.9 5 3 114.1 13/39 42.0 28/85 | 72.1, 178.5 14/62 | 30.2 28/85 7.8 
February .. .. | 78.6 58.0; 6 8.3; 109.5 7/0% ' 40.2 24/24 | 69.3] 167.5 15/70 | 30.9 o/9x 7.4 
March Pe .. | 74:9 55-27 65.1 | 107.0 11/40 37.1 17/84 | 69.9| 164.5 1/68 | 28.9 (d) 6.5 
April ae -. | 67.9 50.8 ea 3: 94.8 5/38 : 34.8 24/88 | 60.0] 152.0 8/61 | 25.0 23/97 5.0 
May acy .. | 62.0. 46.9: 54.5] 83.7 7/05 | 29.9 29/16 | 53.8] 142.6 2/59 | 21.1 26/16 4.1 
June ; -. | 56.8, 43.8 50.3; 72.2 1/07 i 28.0 11/66 | 44.2 | 129.0 11/61 | 19.9 30/29 354 
July 56.2 | 42.6 49-4 69.3 22/26 ' 27.0 21/69 | 42.3 | 125.8 27/80 | 20.5 12/03 3.7 
August... 53.7 43-7 51.2, 77.0 20/85 | 28.3 11/63 | 48.7} 137.4 29/69 } 21.3 14/02 | 4.6 
September .. 63.3. 46.0 34 .7| 88.6 28/28 ' 31.0 3/40 | 57.6 | 142.1 20/67 | 22.8 8/18 5.5 
October 67.9 48. Z| 8.3 98.4 24/14 {32-1 3/71 | 66.3 | 154.3 28/68 | 24.8 22/18 5.8 
November .. 71.3 51. 3 | ar 1.5} 105.7 27/94 i 36.5 2/96 | 69.2} 159.6 29/65 | 24.6 2/96 6.2 
December 75.4 | 55-385. :3| 110.7 15/76 ; 40.0 4/70 | 70.7| 170.3 20/69 | 33.2 1/04 7.0 
Averages 67 o 50.0 = 8 = — = - ~ 5.6 
ear {Bytes =~ | 114.1 | 27 27 87.1 | 178.5 19.9 | — 
13/1/39 “o1/7/60 | 14/1/62 30/6/29 
(a) Standard 30 ‘years’ normal Loos 1940). (6) Kecords discontinued, 1946. (c) 1916-1950, 
(d) 17/1884 and 20/1897. 
Humipity, RAmratu anv Foo. See ce 
Va our| Rel. Hum. (% : 
Pus | stoam.” Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
Sire? | Pas ae S 
Monin: panies Ee eae ee [28 el gS z | ie ee 
: go Rs =| at Sa s . 
mean ¢ |g|£3| 88/223] 22 22 | #82 |sé 
3° aS 7 Se . zo a G 
gam! a 'Esiaa|2a gee) 532 as! ssa [ees 
Yo.ofv | Foam i eee tt ee a 
Nobsesvation extends: 30(u) | 30(a)' 44} 44 | 30(a) 30(e) 96 6, 30(a) 
January 7, | 0.382! 58 | 65 | 50 | 1.88} 9 | 6.66 1941 | 0.01 1932 | 2. I 
February -. | 0-417, 62; 70| 48) 2.00' 8 | 7.72 1939 | 0-03 1870 | 3. 0.3 
March ». $ 0.385 | 64 76 g0] 2.22, 9g 7.50 IQIT } 0.14 1934 | 3. rt 
April .. | 0.35%! 72 | 82 66 | 2.30' 13 ; 6.71 1901 | Nil 1923 1 2. 2.3 
May .. | O.3IL 79 86 7O {1.94 14 , 5.60 1942 | O.14 1934 | I. 6.8 
June .. | 0.276. 83 : 92 75 | 2.06: 16 ‘ 4.51 1859 | 0.73 1877 | 1. 6.5 
July -. | 0-264 9 82 86 75 | 1.93! 17 | 7.02 1891 0.57 1902 ! 2. 6.5 
August ate -. | O-27E + 76 | 821 635 | 2.02 i 17: 4.35 1939 | 0.48 1903 | I. 3-7 
September .. .. | 0.288 ' 68 |” 76 60 | 2.20; 15 i 7.93 1916 | 0.52 1907 ! 2. 1.3 
October .. | 0.307 62 | 67 52 | 2.63 14 1 7.6 1869 | 0.29 I914 | 3. 0.3 
November .. «» | 0.336 | 60 69 | 52 | 2.33 3, art 1916 | 0.2 1895 | 2. 0.3 
December ne | 2323 159 _ 69 = ioe tr! 7.318 7-18 1863 ! 0.11 1904 | 3 0.2 
Totals a — — =| 25. +89 156° — } = = 29.4 
Year < Averages 3 | 0.323 69 | = _ _ — —_ _ 
_ UBxtremes 2. | — | =! _oz Bl = —_1 7.03 9/1916 | Nil 4/1923 | 3.55 s/a/ral_ — 








} 


(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


48 Cuarter II.—PuysioGRaPHyY. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: HOBART, TASMANIA. 
Lat. 42° 53’ S., Lone. 147° 30’ E. Hetcur aBove M.S.L. 177 Fr. 
Barometer, WrinpD, Evaporation, LIGHTNING, CLOUDS AND CLEaB Days. 








































































































H Ss cy Wind. ‘ ' ot 
Bt 24 (Height of Anemometer 4o feet.) ses eit! 
gal se }-- 2 Se Sep 26 i. ea! 
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a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (8) Records prior to 1883 not comparable. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


1. General.—The legislative power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Parliament. 
of the Commonwealth, which consists of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives. The Sovereign is represented throughout the Commonwealth by the 
Governor-General who, subject to the Constitution of the Commonwealth, has such 
powers and functions as the Sovereign is pleased to assign to him. In each State there 
is a State Governor, who is the representative of the Sovereign for the State, and who 
exercises such powers within the State as are conferred upon him by the Letters Patent 
which constitute his office, and by the instructions which inform him in detail of the 
manner in which his duties are to be fulfilled. The Legislature in each State was 
bi-cameral till 1922, in which year the Queensland Parliament became uni-cameral. 
In the bi-cameral States it consists of (a) a Legislative Council and (b) a Legislative 
Assembly, or House of Assembly. In Queensland the Legislative Assembly constitutes 
the legislature. In the Commonwealth Parliament the Upper House is known as the 
Senate, and in the State Parliaments as the Legislative Council. The Lower House in 
the bi-cameral Parliaments is known as follows :—in the Commonwealth Parliament as 
the House of Representatives, in the State Parliaments of New South Wales, Victoria 
and Western Australia as the Legislative Assembly, and in the State Parliaments of 
South Australia and Tasmania as the House of Assembly. The legislative powers of 
these Parliaments are delimited by the Commonwealth and the State Constitutions. 
The Assembly (Queensland as pointed out is uni-cameral) which is the larger House, 
is always elective, the franchise extending to adult British subjects with certain 
residential qualifications. The Council in each of the States other than News South 
Wales is elected by the people of that State, the constituencies being differently arranged 
and in general, some property or special qualification for the clectorate being required. 
In Victoria, however, under the Legislative Council Reform Act passed in October, 1950, 
adult suffrage was adopted for Legislative Council elections. In the case of New South 
Wales, the Council is clected by the members of each House of Parliament at a simul- 
taneous sitting. In the Federal Parliament the qualifications for the franchise are 
identical for both Houses. 


2. The Sovereign.—{i) Death of King George V1. and Proclamation of Queen Elizabeth 
II. On 7th February, 1952 the Prime Minister announced that the Governor-General 
had directed the notification, for general information, of the intelligence of the death 
of His Majesty King George the Sixth on 6th February, 1952. 


On 7th February, 1952 the Governor-General and members of the Federal Executive 
Council proclaimed Princess Elizabeth Queen Elizabeth the Second, Queen of this Realm 
and of all her other Realms and Territories, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the 
Faith, Supreme Liege Lady in and over the Commonwealth of Australia. 


(ii) Royal Style and Titles Act 1953. ‘The Statute of Westminster, 1931 stated that 
it would be in accord with the established constitutional position of members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations that any alteration in the law regarding the Royal 
Style and Titles should thereafter require the assent of the Parliaments of the Dominions 
in addition to that of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
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At the conference of Prime Ministers and other representatives of the British 
Commonwealth in London in December, 1952 it was agreed that the Royal Style and 
Titles then in use were not in accord with current relationships within the British 
Commonwealth and that there was need of a new form which would, in particular, 
‘* reflect the special position of the Sovereign as Head of the Commonwealth ”. 


It was therefore decided that each member of the British Commonwealth should 
use a form of the Royal Style and Titles suited for its own circumstances, while 
retaining as a common element the description “Queen of Her other Realms and 
Territories and Head of the Commonwealth’; and that consultation between all 
countries of the Commonwealth should take place on any future proposal to change 
the form of the Royal Style and Titles used in any country. 


To give effect to these decisions in Australia the Royal Style and Titles Bill was 
introduced in the House of Representatives on 28th February, 1953, and enacted on 
3rd April, 1953. The Act gives Parliament’s assent to the adoption by the Queen, 
for use in relation to the Commonwealth of Australia and its Territories, of the 
following Royal Style and Titles :—‘‘ Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of 
the United Kingdom, Australia and Her other Realms and Territories Queen, Head 
of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith.” The Act also approves the adoption 
by the Queen of a Royal Style and Titles for use in relation to other countries of the 
British Commonwealth, in accordance with the principles formulated at the London 
conference. 


3. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the State Governors.— 
A detailed statement of the powers and functions of the Governor-General and of the 
State Governors appears in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, 
pp. 78-80). For the names of the Governors-General since the inception of the Com- 
monwealth and of the present State Governors, see $ 3. following. 





4. The Cabinet and Executive Government.—(i) General. Both in the Commonwealth 
and in the States, executive government is based on the system which was evolved 
in Britain in the 18th century, and which is generally known as “ Cabinet” or 
“responsible” government. Its essence is that the head of the State (Her Majesty 
the Queen, and her representative, the Governor-General or Governor) should perform 
Governmental acts on the advice of her Ministers ; that she should choose her principal 
Ministers of State from members of Parliament belonging to the party, or coalition of 
parties, commanding a majority in the popular House; that the Ministry so chosen 
should be collectively responsible to that House for the government of the country ; 
and that the Ministry should resign if it ceases to command a majority there. 


The Cabinet system operates by means, chiefly, of constitutional conventions, 
customs or understandings, and of institutions that do not form part of the legal structure 
of the government at all. The constitutions of the Commonwealth and the States 
make fuller legal provision for the Cabinet system than the British Constitution does— 
for example, by requiring that Ministers shall be, or within a prescribed period become, 
members of the Legislature. In general, however, the legal structure of the executive 
government remains the same as it was before the establishment of the Cabinet system. 


Formally, the executive power is vested in the Commonwealth in the Governor. 
General, and in the States in the Governor. In each case he is advised by an Executive 
Council, which, however, meets only for certain formal purposes, as explained below. 
The whole policy of a Ministry is, in practice, determined by the Ministers of State, 
meeting, without the Governor-General or Governor, under the chairmanship of the 
Prime Minister or Premier. This group of Ministers is known as the Cabinet. 


(ii) The Cabinet. This body does not form part of the legal mechanism of 
government. Its meetings are private and deliberative. The actual Ministers of the 
day alone are present, no records of the meetings are made public, and the decisions 
taken have, in themselves, no legal effect. In Australia, all Ministers are members 
of the Cabinet. As Ministers are the leaders of the party or parties commanding a 
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majority in the popular House, the Cabinet substantially controls, in ordinary circum- 
stances, not only the general legislative programme of Parliament, but the whole course 
of Parliamentary proceedings. In effect, though not in form, the Cabinet, by reason 
of the fact that all Ministers are members of the Executive Council, is also the dominant 
element in the executive government of the country. Even in summoning, proroguing 
or dissolving Parliament, the Governor-General or Governor is usually guided by the 
advice tendered him by the Cabinet, through the Prime Minister or Premier, though 
legally the discretion is vested in the Governor-General or Governor himself. 


(iii) The Executive Council. This body is presided over by the Governor-General 
or Governor, the members thereof holding office during his pleasure. All Ministers of 
State are ex officio members of the Executive Council. In the Commonwealth, and also 
in the States of Victoria and Tasmania, Ministers remain members of the Executive 
Council on leaving office, but are not summoned to attend its meetings; for it is an 
essential feature of the Cabinet system that attendance should be limited to the Ministers 
of the day. The meetings of the Executive Council are formal and official in character, 
and a record of proceedings is kept by the Secretary or Clerk. At Executive Council 
meetings, the decisions of the Cabinet are (where necessary) given legal form ; appoint- 
ments made ; resignations accepted ; proclamations issued, and regulations and the like 
approved. 


(iv) The Appointment of Ministers. Legally, Ministers hold office during the pleasure 
of the Governor-General or Governor. In practice, however, the discretion of the Queen’s 
representative in the choice of Ministers is limited by the conventions on which the 
Cabinet system rests. Australian practice follows, broadly, that of the United Kingdom. 
When a Ministry resigns, the Crown’s custom is to send for the leader of the party 
which commands, or is likely to be able to command, a majority in the popular House, 
and to commission him, as Prime Minister or Premier, to ‘‘ form a Ministry ”—that is, 
to nominate other persons to be appointed as Ministers of State and to serve as his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. 


The customary procedure in connexion with the resignation or acceptance of office 
by a Ministry is described fully in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 6, 
p- 942). It may be added, however, that subsequent legislation has, in most of the 
States, obviated the necessity of responsible Ministers vacating their seats in Parliament 
on appointment to office. 


(v) Ministers in Upper and Lower Houses. The following table shows the number 
of Ministers with seats in the Upper or Lower Houses of each Parliament in December, 
1952 :— 

AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS : MINISTERS IN UPPER OR LOWER 
HOUSES, DECEMBER, 1952. 
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(a) Abolished in 1922. 


For the names of the occupants of ministerial office in each of the Parliaments of 
Australia in December, 1952, see § 3. of this chapter. Subsequent changes of importance 
in Ministries will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 


(vi) Numbers and Salaries of Commonwealth Ministers. Under sections 65 and 66, 
respectively, of the Constitution of the Commonwealth, the number of Ministers of State 
was not to exceed seven, and the annual sum payable for their salaries was not to exceed 
£12,000, each provision to operate, however, “ until the Parliament otherwise provides.” 
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Subsequently, number and salaries were increased’ to 8—£13,050 (1915) and to 
g—£15,300 (1917). During the period of financial emergency in the early thirties the 
ministerial salary appropriation was reduced as low as £10,710 a year, and was not 
restored to its former level until 1938. During the period of restoration of salary the 
number of Ministers was increased to 10 (1935). Later increases were as follows :— 
to 11—£18,600 (1938); 19—£21,250 (1941)—these increases were war-time provisions, 
extended into peacetime in 1946; £27,650 (1947—number unaltered); 20-—£29,000 
(1951) ; £41,000 (1952--number unaltered). In 1938 an additional! ministerial allowance 
of £1,500 a year was granted to the Prime Minister; this was increased to £3,500 @ year 
{exempt from income tax) in 1952 and at the same time an additional ministerial allow- 
ance of £1,000 a year (exempt from income tax) was granted to each other Minister. 


All amounts payable in the foregoing paragraphs are in addition to amounts payable 
as Parliamentary allowances (see pars. 5 and 6 below). 


5. Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures, Australian Parliaments, 
October, 1952.—The following table shows the number and annual salary of members 
in each of the legislative chambers in October, 1952 :-— 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS : MEMBERS AND ANNUAL SALARIES, 
OCTOBER, 1952. 
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(a) Plus expense allowances exempt from income tax—Senators, £550 ; Members of House of Repre- 
sentatives, £400-£900, varying with electoral divisions. Sce also par. 6 following. (b) Increased 
from £300 (Upper House) and £1,375 (Lower House) as from January. 1952. (e) Subject to auto- 
matic adjustment in accordance with variations in the cost of living. Plus £100 fur urban and country 
electorates (i.c., excluding Metropolitan Hlectoral Districts and Provinces). (d) Abolished in 1922. 
(e) According to distance of electorate from Adelaide. Increased from £900-£975 from rst July, 1951. 
{f) Subject to adjustment in accordance with variations of the State basic wage. Plus £50 where any 
part of electorate is more than 50 miles from Perth. {g) According to area of electorate and distance 
from the capital. Plus a cost of living adjustment. 


Parliamentary salaries affected by cost of living adjustments (ie., in the States of 


Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania) have thereby been hrought roughly into line 
with thase of Queensland and South Australia. 


6. Commonwealth Parliamentary Allowances.—(i) General Allowance. Section 48 of 
the Commonwealth Constitution granted to each Senator and member of the House of 
Representatives an allowance of £400 a year until Parliament should decide to alter it. 
The first alteration was made in 1907, when the allowance was increased to £600 for all 
except the holders of Parliamentary office (i.c., Ministers, and the Presiding Officer and 
Chairman of Committees of each House), whose allowanccs in addition to the emoluments 
of office remained at £4c0 a year. In 1920 the general allowance was increased to £1,000 
a year and the allowance to holders of office to £800 a year. Under financial emergency 
legislation Parliamentary salaries and allowances were reduced generally, the Jowest, 
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tevel reached for the gencral allowance being £750 in 1932. Subsequently there was a 
gradual restoration to former levels, the allowance reaching £1,000 a year again in 1938, 
when the provision for the reduced allowance for holders of Parliamentary office was 
removed. In 1947 the general allowance was increased to £1.500 and in 1952 to £1,750 
a year. 

(ii) Additional Allowances. (a) Holders of Parliamentary Office. Amounts received 
by the holders of Parliamentary office in respect of the duties they perform are additional 
to the allowances to each Senator and member of the House of Representatives as 
described above. Appropriations for ministerial salaries are referred to in par. 4 {vi) 
above, but the amounts received because of their duties of office by the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees in each House are not included in these appropriations. 


In 1901-2 the Presiding Officer of each House received £1,100 a year and the 
Chairmen of Committees cach £500 a year. Before the depression years these amounts 
had been increased to £1,300 and £700 respectively, but, in common with other 
Parliamentary salaries and allowances, they were reduced during this period, and in 
1933-34 were as low as £900 and £500 a year. Following the gradual restoration to 
previous levels, they remained unchanged until 1947-48, when they were increased to 
£1,600 and £900 respectively. In 1952 the allowanco to the President of the Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House.of Representatives was increased to £1,750 a year each. 


(b) Other Additional Allowances. In 1920 the Leaders of the Opposition in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives were granted additional allowances of 
£200 a year and £400 a year respectively. These were increased to £300 and £600 in 
1947 and to £750 and £1,750 in 1952. In 1947, also, the Leader in the House of 
Representatives (other than the Leader—and in 1952 the Deputy Leader—of the 
Opposition) of a recognized political party with not less than ten members in that House 
and of which none is a Minister received an additional allowance of £400 a year. This 
was increased to £500 in 1952. 


Further additional annual allowances, all af which were granted in 1952, are as 
follows :— 

Deputy Leader of the Opposition in the House of Representatives, £750 ; 

Government Whip in the House of Representatives, £325; Other Whips, £275. 


Additional allowances (exempt from income tax) for expenses of discharging 
duties.—Payable to each Senator—£550; payable to each Member of the House 
of Representatives—£400-£900, varying with electoral divisions. 


Additional allowances (exempt from income tax) for expenses of discharging 
duties of Office.—President of the Senate, Speaker of the House of Representa - 
tives, Leader of the Opposition in the Senate, and Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Representatives—£250; Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Representatives—£1,000. 


7. Enactments of fle Parliament.—In the Commonwealth all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws are 
enumerated in the Constitution. In the States, laws are enacted in the name of the 
Sovereign by and with the consent of the Legislative Council (except in Queensland) 
and Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly. The Governor-General or the State 
Governor acts on behalf of, and in the name of, the Sovereign, in assenting to Bills 
passed by the Legislatures, but he may reserve them for the special consideration of 
the Sovereign. In the States the Councils and Assemblies are empowered generally, 
subject to the Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their respective 
States, in all cases whatsoever. Subject to certain limitations, they may alter, repeal, 
or vary their Constitutions. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the 
‘Commonwealth the latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the inconsistency, 


invalid. , 
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§2. Parliaments and Elections. 


1. Commonwealth.—(i) Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise—Common- 
wealth Parliament. Qualifications necessary for membership of either House of the 
Commonwealth Parliament are possessed by any British subject, twenty-one years of age 
or over, who has resided in the Commonwealth for at least three years and who is, or is 
qualified to become, an elector of the Commonwealth. Qualifications for Common- 
wealth franchise are possessed by any British subject, not under twenty-one years of age 
and not disentitled on racial or other ground, who has lived in Australia for six months 
continuously. Residence in a sub-division for a period of one month prior to enrolment 
is necessary to enable a qualified person to enrol. Enrolment and voting are compulsory. 
A British subject member of the Defence Force of the Commonwealth on active service 
is entitled to vote at Commonwealth elections whether enrolled or not, and, if he is serving 
or has served outside Australia, irrespective of age. 


Disqualification of persons otherwise eligible as members of either Commonwealth 
House is mainly on the grounds of membership of the other House, allegiance to a foreign 
power, being attainted of treason, being convicted and under sentence for any offence 
punishable by imprisonment for one year or longer, being an undischarged bankrupt or 
insolvent, holding office of profit under the Crown with certain exceptions, or having 
pecuniary interest in any agreement with the public service of the Commonwealth except 
as a member of an incorporated company of more than 25 persons. Excluded from the 
franchise are persons of unsound mind, attainted of treason, convicted and under sentence 
for any offence punishable by imprisonment for one year or longer, or of certain non- 
European races. In the main, these or similar grounds for disqualification apply also to 
State Parliament membership and franchise. 


(ii) Commonwealth Parliaments and Elections, From the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth until 1949 the Senate consisted of 36 members, six being returned by each of 
the original federating States. The Constitution empowers Parliament to increase or 
decrease the size of the Parliament and, as the population of the Commonwealth had 
more than doubled since its inception, the Parliament enacted legislation in 1948 
enlarging both Houses of Parliament and providing a representation ratio nearer to the 
proportion which existed at Federation. Thus the Representation Act 1948 provides 
that there shall be ten Senators from each State instead of six, increasing the total to 
60 Senators. To effect this transition in the Senate, seven Senators were elected from 
each State at the elections of 1949, four taking cffice immediately the Senate sat after 
the election, the remaining three commencing their term on the usual date—1st July, 
1950. Members of this Chamber are normally elected for the term of six years, but 
half the members retire at the end of every third year, although they are eligible for 
re-election. Accordingly, at each future periodical election of Senators, five Senators 
will normally be elected in each State, making 30 to be elected at each such election. 


In accordance with the Constitution, the total number of members of the House 
of Representatives must be as nearly as practicable double that of the Senate. 
Correspondingly, in terms of the Constitution and the Representation Act 1905-38, 
from the date of the 1949 elections the number of members in the House of Representatives 
was increased from 74 to 121 (excluding the members for the internal Territories), As 
the States are represented in the House of Representatives on a population basis, the 
numbers were increased as follows :—New South Wales—from 28 to 47; Victoria— 
20 to 33; Queensland—io to 18; South Australia—6 to 10; Western Australia— 
5 to 8; Tasmania—s, no increase; total—74 to 121. The increase in the number of 
members of Parliament necessitated a redistribution of seats and a redetermination of 
electoral boundaries. This was carried out by the Distribution Commissioners in each 
State on a quota basis, but taking into account community or diversity of interest, means 
of communication, physical features, existing boundaries of divisions and sub-divisions, 
and State electoral boundaries. 

Since the general elections of 1922 the Northern Territory has been represented 
by one member in the House of Representatives. The Australian Capital Territory 
Representation Act 1948 gave similar representation to the Australian Capital Territory 
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as from the elections of 1949. The members for the Territories may join in the debates 
but are not entitled to vote, except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance 
of the Territory or on any amendment to such motion. The Commonwealth Parliament, 
however, when providing for a Legislative Council for the Northern Territory in 1947, 
relinquished the power to disallow ordinances for that Territory. 


The Constitution provides for a minimum of five members for each original State. 
Members of the House of Representatives are elected for the duration of the Parliament, 
which is limited to three years. In elections for Senators, the whole State constitutes 
the electorate. For the purposes of elections for the House of Representatives, the 
State is divided into single electorates corresponding in number with the number of 
members to which the State is entitled. Further information regarding the Senate and 
the House of Representatives is given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 


There have been nineteen complete Parliaments since the inauguration of Federation. 
Until 1927 the Parliament met at Melbourne ; it now meets at Canberra, the first meeting 
at Parliament House, Canberra, being opened by the late King George VI.,then Duke of 
York, on 9th May, 1927. 


The fifth Parliament, which was opened on oth July, 1913, was dissolved on 30th 
July, 1914 in somewhat unusual circumstances, when, for the first time in the history of 
the Commonwealth, a deadlock occurred between the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, and, in accordance with Section 57 of the Constitution which provides for such 
an eventuality, both Houses were dissolved by the Governor-General. The nineteenth 
Parliament was similarly dissolved. It opened on 22nd February, 1950, but on roth 
March, 1951, in its first session, a double dissolution was proclaimed for the second time 
since the inception of the Commonwealth. 


Particulars of the ensuing elections for Australia as a whole are given below. For 
State details see Official Year Book No. 39, page 71. 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTION, 28th APRIL, 1951. 














- : 
ae ° Percentage of Electors 
Electors Enrolled. | Electors who Voted. who Voted. 
Honse, ee 
Males. Females.! Total. | Males. |Females.! Total. | Males. |Females.| Total. 
ie = as 
Senate ++ [21438,622(2,524,054/4,962,675 2,352,640,2,411,275/4,763,915| 96.47 | 95-53 | 95.99 
House of Repre- | 


sentatives (a) |2,391,984]2,475,729|4,867,713 29508; 343 739487 4,671,415} 96.43 | 95.52] 95.97 








(a) Contested electorates only. 


There were 339,678 informal votes (7 per cent.) cast for the Senate election and 88,671 
(2 per cent.) for the House of Representatives election. 


The twentieth Parliament opened on 12th June, 1951. 


The system of voting for the House of Representatives is preferential, and for the 
Senate, since the passing of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1948, proportional 
representation. Previously it also had been preferential. The Commonwealth Electoral 
Act 1948, introduced with the Representation Act 1948 to enlarge the Commonwealth 
Parliament (see page 54), changed the system of scrutiny and counting of votes in 
Senate elections from preferential to that of proportional representation. For a 
description of the system, see Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 82-3. 


For particulars of electors enrolled and of electors who voted at the various 
Commonwealth elections, see earlier Year Books, and for particulars of the 1953 Senate 
election see Appendix to this volume. 
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(iii) Commonwealth Referenda. (a) General. According to Section 128 of the 
Constitution, any proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution must, in addition 
to being passed by an absolute majority of each House of Parliament, be submitted to a 
referendum of the electors in each State, and must further be approved by a majority 
of the States and of the electors who voted, before it can be presented for Royal Assent. 
So far 23 proposals have been submitted to referenda and the consent of the electors 
has been received in four cases only, the first in relation to the election of Senators in 
1906, the second and third in respect of State Debts—one in rgto and the other in 1928 
—and the fourth in respect of Social Services in 1946. Details of the various referenda 
and the voting thereon were given in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, 
p. 87, No. 31, p. 67, No. 35, p. 60, No. 36, p. 61, No. 37, pp. 64-5 and No. 38, p. 84). 


(b) Constitution Alteration (Powers to deal with Communisis and Communism) 
Referendum, 22nd September, 1951. Details of the voting in this referendum, which 
resulted in an overall majority and majorities in three States against the proposed 
amendment, were as follows :— 


CONSTITUTION ALTERATION (POWERS TO DEAL WITH COMMUNISTS AND 
CCMMUNISM) REFERENDUM, 22nd SEPTEMBER, 1951. 





| 
| Votes Recorded in | Votes Recorded 




















Favour of Proposed Against : Nunwber 
State. aay Ete dats Informal | Total. 
Te Ballot- 
| Number. | Percentage.’ Number. | Percentage.| P4Pers- 
com een = 

New South Wales .. | 865,838 ' 47.2 ° 969,868 ' 52.8 25,441 | 1,861,147 
Victoria oe .. | 636,819; 48.7 | 670,513 , 51.3 18,692 | 1,326,024 
Queensland .. -+ | 373156) 55-8 + 296,019) 44.2 6,741 675,916 
South Australia .. | 198,971 47-3 221,763 52.7 6,519 427,253 
Western Australia .. | 164,989, 55-1 + 134,497 44.9 6,167 305,653 
Tasmania... -. | 78,154 ' 50.3 775349 49.7 3,093 | 158,596 
| cee Pa i 
Total «+ (2,317,927 | 49.4 2,370,009 50.6 66,653 | 41754589 














2. State Elections.—(i) Latest in each State. (a) Upper Houses. The following 
table shows particulars of the voting at the most recent elections for the Upper Houses 
or Legislative Councils in the States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. 
In New South Wales the electorate for the Legislative Council comprises the members of 
both Houses, in Queensland there has been no Legislative Council since 1922, and in 
Tasmania three members of the Council are elected annually (but four in each sixth 
year) and the Council cannot be dissolved as a whole. 


STATE UPPER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 
* Contested Electorates. 











1 
" Electors Enrolled— SS ais ge 
Year 
Whole State 
of . . Percentage of Electors 
State. Latest Electors who Voted. who Voted. 
Elec- 
tion. es gs “ : ; r 
‘Fe : Fe- | Fe- 
Males. | ales. Total. | Males. | males. Total. | Males. | viajes. Total. 





l Laine ees zat aaa 











i 
Victoria (a) we 1952 | 676,195 719.45511395650 485.417! 508.773! 994,190] 92.91 | 91.42 | 92.14 
South. Australia. . 1950 {8) (b) r6r,917| (b) | (8) 52,9541 (0d) (b) 78.76 
Western Australia |, 1950 60,156] 25,013] 85,169 22,237| 7,458] 29.695] 50.30 | 44.08 | 48.57 
B | t 

















{a) First election on the basis of adult suffrage. (b) Not available. 
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Particulars of voting at the latest contested election for the Legislative Council 
in Tasmania in 1951 are as follows :—Number of electors on the roll, 5,851 ; number of 
votes recorded, 4,147; percentage of enrolled voters who voted, 70.87. 

(b) Lower Houses. The following table shows particulars of the voting at the most 
recent election for the Lower House in each State. 


STATE LOWER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 





| Contested Electorates. 
Electors Enrolled— 





Whole State. 
of Percentage of Electors 
State. | Latest Blectors who Voted. | who Voted. 
| Filec- 
tion ame 





Males. ands Total. | Males. | Females. Total. ' yates. ! see Total. 











N.S. Wales 1950 | 939,150, 980,329 1,919,479] 811,027 829,28611,640,313! 93-71 | 91.60 | 92.63 
Victoria . 1950 | 656,800] 706,051:1,362,851) 596,357 625,377,1,221,734 95.28 | 93.58 | 94.40 
Q’land.. 1950 |@ 365,301 @ 353,38} 718,685] 323,088} 313,662 636,750 92.35 | 92.68 | 92.51 
S. Australia | 1950 (b) (6) | 437,832 (b) (bd) 290,306 (5) | (b) 93.15 
W. Aust... J 1950) 155,804! 154,487, 310,291! 113.430: 115,857] 229,296 91.00 H 91.07 | 91.03 
Tasmania | 1950 | 80,228, 8 





422 161,650) 76,537, 70/208 152,785, 95-37 | 93.67 | 94.52 





(a) Approximate. (5) Not available. 


For particulars of Lower House elections in 1952 and 1953 see Appendix to this 
volume, which also shows the dates of dissolutions and openings of Parliament which 
have occurred since those recorded in the following paragraphs. 

(ii) Elections in Earlier Years. Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues contain 
particulars of the voting at elections for both Upper and Lower State Houses in years 
prior to those shown above, and some general information is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

3. The Parliament of New South Wales.—The Parliament of New South Wales 
consists of two Chambers, the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council. By 
legislation assented to in July, 1949, the Assembly was enlarged from 90 to 94 members, 
elected in single-seat electoral districts, who hold their seats during the existence of the 
Parliament to which they are elected. The duration of Parliament is limited to three 
years and by legislation enacted in 1950 cannot be extended beyond that period except 
with the approval of electors by referendum. Until 1934 the Council was a nominee 
Chamber, consisting of a variable number of members appointed for life without 
remuneration, but as from 23rd April, 1934 it was reconstituted and became a House of 
60 members to serve without remuneration for a term of twelve years, with one-quarter 
of the members retiring every third year. As from Ist September, 1948, however, 
mem bers of the Council have been paid an allowance, now £500 a year. The electorate 
comprises members of both Chambers, who vote as a single electoral body at simultancous 
sittings of both Chambers. 

Any person who is an elector entitled to vote at a Legislative Assembly election, or a 
person entitled to become such clector, and who has been for at least three years resident 
in Australia, and who is a natural-born or naturalized subject of the Queen, is capable of 
being elected to the Legislative Council. For the Council franchise an elector must be, 
for the time being, a Member of the Legislative Council or a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly. Every person qualified to vote at a Legislative Assembly election for any 
electoral district in New South Wales is qualified to be elected as a Member for that or 
any other district. Every person not under twenty-one years of age, who is a natural- 
born or naturalized subject of the Queen, and who has lived in Australia for at least six 
months continuously, and in New South Wales for at least three months, and in any 
subdivision for at least one month immediately preceding the date of claim for enrolment, 
is entitled to enrolment as an elector for the Legislative Assembly. Persons are dis- 
qualified either as members or voters for reasons generally the same as those outlined on 
page 54. 
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Since the introduction of responsible government in New South Wales there have 
been 35 complete Parliaments, the first of which opened on 22nd May, 1856, and was 
dissolved on 19th December, 1857, while the thirty-fifth was dissolved on 22nd May, 
1950. The thirty-sixth Parliament opened on 12th July, 1950. 

The elections of 1920, 1922 and 1925 were contested on the principle of proportional 
representation, but a reversion to the system of single seats and preferential voting was 
made at the later appeals to the people. The principle of one elector one vote was 
adopted in 1894, and that of compulsory enrolment in 1921. Compulsory voting was 
introduced at the 1930 election. The franchise was extended to women (Women’s 
Franchise Act) in 1902, and was exercised by them for the first time in 1904. 


4. The Parliament of Victoria—Both of the Victorian legislative Chambers are 
elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number of members of each 
House, and there was also, until the Legislative Council Reform Act 1950, in the qualifi- 
gations necessary for members and electors. The number of members in the Upper 
House is 34, and in the Lower House, 65. In the Legislative Council the tenure of the 
seat is for six years, except that one-half of the members who are elected for provinces 
at any general election for the Council are entitled to hold their seats for a period of 
only three years, one member for each of the seventeen provinces retiring every third 
year. Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected for the duration of Parliament, 
which is limited to three years. 

Prior to the passing of the Act just referred to, which operated from November, 
1951, there were property qualifications required for membership of, and franchise for, 
the Legislative Council. As alternatives to the property qualifications for the Council 
franchise, certain professional and academic qualifications were also allowed. As 
amended, however, the qualifications for membership of the Council are possessed by 
any adult natural-born subject of the Queen, or by any adult alien naturalized for five 
years and resident in Victoria for two years. Entitlement for enrolment as an elector 
is extended to every adult natural-born or naturalized subject who has resided in 
Australia for at least six months continuously and in Victoria for at least three months 
and in any subdivision for at least one month immediately preceding the date of claim 
for enrolment. These qualifications for membership and electors apply also in respect 
of the Legislative Assembly. Reasons for disqualification follow the general pattern for 
Australia (see page 54). 

Since the introduction of responsible government in Victoria there have been 37 
complete Parliaments, the first of which opened on 21st November, 1856, and closed on 
oth August, 1859, while the thirty-seventh was dissolved on 13th April. 1950. The 
thirty-eighth Parliament was opened on 20th June, 1950. 

Single voting is observed in elections held for either House, plurality of voting 
having been abolished for the Legislative Assembly in 1899 and for the Legislative . 
Council in 1937. A preferential system of voting (see Official Year Book’No. 6, p. 1182) 
was adopted for the first time in Victoria at the election held in November, 1911. Com- 
pulsory voting was first observed at the 1927 elections for the Legislative Assembly, 
and at the 1937 elections for the Legislative Council. The franchise was extended to 
women by the Adult Suffrage Act 1908, while voting at elections was made compulsory 
for the Legislative Assembly in 1926 and for the Legislative Council in 1935. 


5. The Parliament of Queenstand.—As stated previously, the Legislative Council in 
Queensland was abolished in 1922, the date of Royal Assent to the Act being 23rd March, 
1922. The Legislative Assembly is composed of 75 members, each elected for a period 
of three years and each representing an electoral district. 

Any person qualified to be enrolled for any electoral] district is qualified for election 
to the Legislative Assembly. Any person of the age of twenty-one years, who is a 
natural-born or naturalized British subject with continuous residence within Australia 
for six months, in Queensland for three months, and in an electoral district for one 
month prior to making a claim for enrolment, is qualified to enrol as an elector. The 
classes of persons not qualified to be elected are similar to those for other Australian 
Parliaments (see page 54). 
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Under the Electoral Districts Act of 1949 the number of members and the number 
of electorates were increased from 62 to 75, and the increase became effective from the 
. beginning of the thirty-second Parliament, elected in 1950. The Act divided the State 
into four zones, and a commission of three appointed by the Governor-in-Council com- 
pletely distributed the prescribed zones into the number of electoral districts, taking 
into account community or diversity of interest, means of communication, physical 
features, boundaries of Petty Sessions Districts and of areas of Local Authorities. 


Since the establishment of responsible government in Queensland there have been 
31 complete Parliaments, the last of which was dissolved on 27th March, 1950. Opinions 
differ regarding the opening date of the first Queensland Parliament. According to the 
Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, the House met for the first time on 
22nd May, 1860, when the members were sworn and the Speaker elected. The Governor, 
however, was unable to be present on that date, but he duly attended on 29th May, 1860, 
and delivered the Opening Address, The thirty-second Parliament was opened on Ist 
August, 1950. 

At the elections held in May, 1915, the principle of compulsory voting was 
introduced for the first time in Australia. The election of 1907 was the first State election 
in Queensland at which women voted, the right being conferred under the Elections Acts 
Amendment Act 1905. In 1942 the system of preferential voting was abolished and 
that of election of the candidate obtaining the highest number of votes in the electorate 
now operates. 


6. The Parliament of South Australia.—In this State there is a Legislative Council 
composed of twenty members and a House of Assembly with 39 members, both Chambers 
being elective. For the Legislative Council the State is divided into five districts each 

- returning four members, two of whom retire alternately, the term of office being six 
years. Thirty-nine districts return one member each to the House of Assembly ; prior 
to 1938 there were 46 members representing ninetcen districts. The duration of the 
House of Assembly is three years. 


Any person who is at least thirty years of age, is a British subject or legally made a 
denizen of the State and who has resided in the State for at least three years is qualified 
for membership in the Legislative Council. Qualifications for the Council franchise 
are that a person is at least twenty-one years of age, a British subject, an inhabitant of 
the State with residence for at least six months prior to the registration of the electoral 
claim, and that he or she has had certain war service, or possesses property qualifications 
relating to ownership, leaseholding, or inhabitant occupancy. Any person qualified 
and entitled to be registered as an elector for the House of Assembly is qualified and 
entitled for election as a member of that House. Qualifications for enrolment as an 
elector for the House of Assembly are that a person is at least twenty-one years of age, 
is a British subject, and has lived continuously in Australia for at least six months, in 
the State for three months and in an Assembly subdivision for one month immediately 
preceding the date of claim for enrolment. Provisions in the Constitution for dis- 
qualification from membership or from the franchise in respect of either House follow 
the usual pattern for Australia (see page 54). 


Since the inauguration of responsible government in South Australia there have been 
32 complete Parliaments, the first of which was opened on 22nd April, 1857. The thirty- 
second Parliament was opened on 26th June, 1947, and expired on 28th February, 1950. 
The thirty-third Parliament was opened on 28th June, 1950. The duration of the 
twenty-eighth Parliament was extended from three to five years by the provisions of the 
Constitution (Quinquennial Parliament) Act 1933, but this Act was repealed by the 
Constitution Act Amendment Act (No. 2) 1939, and the three-year term was reverted to. 


South Australia was the first of the States to grant women’s suffrage (under the 
Constitution Amendment Act 1894), the franchise being exercised by women for the 
first time at the Legislative Assembly election on 25th April, 1896. Compulsory voting 
for the House of Assembly, provided for by the Electoral Act Amendment Act 1942, 
was first observed at the 1944 election. A system of preferential voting is in operation. 
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7. The Parliament of Western Australia.—In this State both Chambers are elective. 
For the Legislative Council there are 30 members, each of the ten provinces returning 
three members, one of whom retires biennially. At each biennial election the member 
elected holds office for a term of six years, and automatically retires at the end of that 
period. The Legislative Assembly is composed of 50 members, one member being 
returned by each electoral district. Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected 
for three years. 


Since the establishment of responsible government in Western Australia there have 
been nineteen complete Parliaments, the first of which was oprned on 30th December. 
1890. The nineteenth Parliament was opened on 31st July, 1947, and expired on 31st 
January, 1950. The twentieth Parliament was opentd-on 27th July, 1950. The pre- 
ferential system of voting in use in Western Australia is described in Official Year Book 
No. 6, p. 1184. 


Qualifications required for membership of the Legislative Council are the age of 30 
years, residence in Western Australia for two years. being a natural-born British subject 
or naturalized for five years prior to election and resident in the State for that period. 
and freedom from legal incapacity. Qualifications required for Council franchise are the 
age of twenty-one years, residence in Western Australia for six months, being a natural- 
born British subject or naturalized for twelve months, freedom from legal incapacity, 
and certain property qualifications relating to freehold. leasehold, or householder 
occupancy. Qualifications required for membership of the Legislative Assembly are 
the age of twenty-one years, residence in Western Australia for twelve months, being a 
natura)-born British subject or naturalized for five years and resident in the State for 
two years prior to election, and freedom from legal incapacity. Qualifications required 
for the franchise are the age of twenty-one years, residence in Western Australia for 
six months and in an electoral district continuously for three months, and being a natural- 
born or naturalized British subject. Persons may be disqualified as members or voters 
for reasons similar to those for other Australian Parliaments (see page 54). 


Women’s suffrage was granted by the Electoral Act of 18y9. The first woman 
member to be elected to an Australian Parliament was returned at the 1921 election in 
this State. Voting for the Legislative Assembly was made compulsory in December, 
1936, the first elections for which the provision was in force being those held on 18th 
March, 1939. ‘ 


8. The Parliament of Tasmania:—In Tasmania there are two legislative Uhambers— 
the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, both bodies being elective. In 
accordance with the Constitution Act 1946, the Council now consists of nineteen members, 
elected for six years and returned from nineteen divisions. Three members retire annually 
(except in the 1953 elections and in each sixth successive year thereafter, when four 
retire) and the Council cannot be dissolved as a whole. Prior to the 1946 Act there were 
eighteen members elected from fifteen divisions, of which Hobart returned three members 
and Launceston two. There are five House of Assembly divisions, corresponding to the 
Commonwealth electoral divisions, each returning six members elected under a system 
of proportional representation which first came into force at the 1909 elections (see 
Official Year Book No. 6, p. 1185). The life of the Assembly was extended from three 
to five years by the Constitution Act 1936. 


Persons qualified for election to the Legislative Council must be 25 years of age and 
qualified to vote as Council electors, have been resident in Tasmania for a period of 
five years at any one time or at least two years immediately prcceding the election, and 
be natural-born subjects of the Queen or naturalized for at least five years. Electors for 
the Council must be twenty-one years of age, natural-born or naturalized subjects and 
resident in Tasmania for a period of twelve months, with certain freehold or occupancy 
property qualifications or with certain academic, professional, defence force, or war 
service qualifications. For the House of Assembly members must be twenty-one years of 
age, have been resident in Tasmania for a period of five years at any one time or for a 
period of two years immediately preceding the election, and be natural-born ‘subjects 
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of the Queen or naturalized for a period of five years. Electors must be twenty-one years 
of age, natural-born or naturalized subjects and resident in Tasmania for a period of 
six months continuously. Reasons for disqualification of members or voters are similar 
to those for other Australian Parliaments (see page 54). 

The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on znd December, 1856, and closed on Stb 
May, 1861. There have been 29 complete Parliaments since the inauguration of respon- 
sible government. The thirticth Parliament was opened on 7th June, 1950. 

The suffrage was granted to women under the Constitution Amendment Act 1903 
and compulsory voting for both Houses came into force on the passing of the Electoral] 
Act in 1928. The system of voting is proportional representation by single transferable 
vote. 

9. Superannuction Funds of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and of the 
Australian States.—(i) General. In Official Year Book No. 38 there is a conspectus of 
Superannuation Funds of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and of the five States 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia) in 
which such schemes operate (see pp. 91-9). This conspectus summarized the main 
features of each fund as at 30th June, 1949. Although the schemes are still essentially 
as described in the conspectus, there have subsequently been several amending Acts 
providing for extensions or increases in benefits, increased contributions, etc., in some 
of the schemes. The Comumionweallii Retiring Allowances Act 1952 provided inter alia 
for additional benefit of £1,200 a year, subject to certain conditions, to a retired Prime 
Minister, and in case of his death, additional benefit of £750 a year to his widow. 

{ii) Finances. For particulars of the financial operations of these schemes see 
Chapter XVI.—Private Finance of this volume. 


$3. Administration and Legislation. 


1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by His Excellency the Marquis 
of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General. It was opened on oth May, 
1901, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York, who had been sent to Australia for 
that purpose by His Majesty the King. The Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, G.C.M.G., 
K.C., was Prime Minister. 


The following table shows the number and duration of Parliaments since 
Federation :— 
COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTS. 








Number of Parliament. Date of Opening. | Date of Dissolution. 





Hirst. i .. 9th May, 1901 23rd November, 1903 


Second .. a .. | and March, 1904 .. | 5th November, 1906 
Third. so .. + 20th February, 1907 igth February, 1910 
Fourth .. oe .. | ist July, 1910 23rd April, 1913 
Fifth . os | oth July, 1913 30th July, 1914(a) 


Sixth 8th October, 1914 


w3 oe 26th March, 1917 
Seventh. . wt .. ) 1gth June, 19177.. 


3rd November, 1919 


Eighth .. . ; 26th February, 1920 6th November, 1922 
Ninth . | 28th February, 1923 3rd October, 1925 
Tenth . | 13th January, 7926 oth October, 1928 
Eleventh , oth February, 1929 16th September, 1929 
Twelfth . ; 20th November, 1929 27th November, 1931 
Thirteenth . | 17th February, 1932 7th August, 1934 
Fourteenth _ ++ | 23rd Octoher, 1934 21st September, 1937 
Fifteenth wh .. 30th November, 1937 27th August, 1940 
Sixteonth 2 .. | 20th November, 1940 =... | 7th July, 1943 
Seventeenth od .. , 23rd September, 1943... 16th August, 1946 
Eighteenth .. | 6th Noventber, 1946 -. 31st October, 1949 
Nineteenth . | 22nd February, 1a .. | 19th March, 1951(a) 
Twentieth . | 12th June, 1951. ee 





@) A dissolution of both the Senate and the House of Representatives granted by the Governor-General. 
acting on the advice of the Ministry. and under Section 57 of the Constitution. 
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2. Governors-General and Commonwealth Ministries—{i) Governors-General. The 
following statement shows the names of the Governors-General since the inception of the 
Commonwealth :— 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL, 


Rt. Hon. JOHN ADRIAN LOUIS, EARL OF HOPETOUN (afterwards MARQUIS OF LINLIFHGOW), K.T., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0. From 1st January, 1901 to 9th January, 1903. 

Rt. mere cae BaRON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. From 17th July, 1902 to oth January, 1903 
(Acting). 

Rt. Hon. HALLAM, BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. From 9th January, 1903 to 218t January, 1904. 

Bt. Hon. HENRY STAFFORD, BanoN NortucorTe, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., C.B. From 21st January, 
1904 to gth September, 1908. 

Bt. Hon. Witla HUMBLE, EARL OF DUDLEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. From 9th September. 
1908 to 31st July, rgrr. 

Rt. Hon. THomas, BARON DENMAN, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. From 31st July, 1911 to 18th May, 1914. 

Rt. Hon. Sm RonaLp CRavFURD MUNRO FERGUSON {afterwards Viscount Novas oF RaitTs), 
G.C.M.G. From 18th May, 1914 to 6th October, 1920. 

Rt. Hon. HENRY WILLIAM, BaRoN FORSTER OF LEPE, G.C.M.G. From 6th October, 1920 to 


8th October, 1925. 
Rt. Hon. JoHN LAWRENCE, BARON STONEHAVEN, G.C.M.G., D.S.O. From 8th October, 1925 


to 22nd January, 1931. 
Lieut.-Colone] the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HERBERT TENNYSON, BARON SoMERS, K.C.M.G., D.S.0., M.C. 


From 3rd October, 1930 to 22nd January, 1931 (Acting). 
Rt. Hon. Sim 1saac ALFRED Isaacs, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. From 22nd January, 1931 to 23rd January, 


1936. 
General the Rt. Hon. ALEXANDER GORE ARKWRIGHT, BARON GOWRIRE, V.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.0., K.G.ST.J. From 23rd January, 1936 to 30th January, 1945, 
Majon Gonos Sir Winston Josrri Du@an, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. From 5th September, 1944 


to 30th January, 1945 (Acting). 
His Royal Highness PRINCE HENRY WILLIAM FREDERICK ALBERT, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, EARL 


OF ULSTER AND BARON CULLODEN, K.G., K.T., K.P., P. c. G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G. CY. O., 
General in the Army, Air Chief Marshal in the Royal Air Force, One of Bis Majesty’a 
Personal Aides-de-Camp. From 3eth January, 1945 to 11th March, 1947. 
Major-General Sir WINSTON JOSEPH DvGAN, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. From 18th January, 1947 to 
trth March, 1947 (Acting). 
Rt. Hon. SiR WILLIAM JO“N MCKELL, G.C.M.G. From rrth March, 1947 to 8th May, 1953. 
Field-Marshal Str WiLtiam Josepy SLIM, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., D.S.0., M.C,, K. mJ. From 
8th May, 1953. 
(ii) Commonwealth Ministries. (a) Names and Tenure of Office, 1901 to 1951. The 
following list shows the name of each Commonwealth Ministry to hold office since ret 


January, 1901, and the limits of its term of office. 
CoMMONWEALTH MINISTRIES. 


(i) Barton Ministry, 1st January, 1901 to 24th September, 1903. 

(ii) DEaxiy Ministry, 24th September, 1903 to 27th April, 1904. 
(iii) Watson Ministry, 27th April, 1904 to 17th August, 1904. 

(iv) Rerp-McLxean Muvistry, 18th August, 1904 to 5th July, 1905. 

(v) DEaxrn Maistry, 5th July, 1905 to 13th November, 1908. 

(vi) Fisnrr Muyisrry, 13th November, 1908 to 1st June, 1909. 

(vii) DEaxry Mryistry, 2nd June, 1909 to 29th April, 1910. 

(viii) Fisuer Ministry, 29th April, 1910 to 24th June, 1913. 

(ix) Cook Ministry, 24th June, 1913 to 17th September, 1914. 

(x) Fiswer Ministry, 17th September, 1914 to 27th October, 1915. 
(xi) Huases Ministry, 27th October, 1915 to 14th November, 1916. 
(xii) HucHes Mrnistry, 14th November, 1916 to 17th February, 1917. 

(xiii) HucHes Ministry, 17th February, 1917 to roth January, 1918. 

(xiv) Huauzs Ministry, 1oth January, 1918 to 9th February, 1923. 

(xv) BrucE-Pacs Mristry, 9th February, 1923 to 22nd October, 1929. 

(xvi) Sco~iiy Mryisrry, 22nd October, 1929 to 6th January, 1932. 
(xvii) Lyons Ministry, 6th January, 1932 to 7th November, 1938. 
(xviii) Lyons Ministry, 7th November, 1938 to 7th April, 1939. 

(xix) Pace Mruistry, 7th April, 1939 to 26th April, 1939. 

(xx) Menzies Mrsistry, 26th April, 1939 to 14th March, 1940. 

(xxi) Menzies Ministry, 14th March, 1940 to 28th October, 1940. 
(xxii) Menzies Ministry, 28th October, 1940 to 29th August, 1941. 
(xxiii) Fappen Muovistry, 29th August, 1941 to 7th October, 1941. 
(xxiv) Currin Mmusrry, 7th October, 1941 to 21st September, 1943. 
(xxv) Curtin Ministry, 21st September, 1943 to 6th July, 1945. 
(xxvi) Forne Ministry, 6th July, 1945 to 13th July, 1945. 
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CoMMONWEALTA MrxisTRies—continued. 


(xxvii) CH1FLEy Ministry, 13th July, 1945 to rst November, 1946. 

(xxviii) CuirLEy Ministry, 1st November, 1946 to 19th December, 1949. 
(xxix) Menzies Ministry, 19th December, 1949 to 11th May, 195r. 
(xxx) Menzies Ministey, 11th May, 1951. 


(0) Names of Successive Holders of Office, 9th February, 1923 to 31st December, 1952. 
In earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 21, 1928 and previous issues) there 
appeared the names of each Ministry up to the Bruce-Page Ministry (9th February, 1923 
to 22nd October, 1929), together with the names of the successive holders of portfolios 
therein, and issue No. 39 contains a list, commencing with the Bruce-Page Ministry, 
which covers the period between the date on which it assumed power, 9th February, 
1923, and 31st July, 1951, showing the names of all persons who have held office in each 
Ministry during that period. 


This issue shows only particulars ke the latest Menzies Ministry, but includes any 
changes therein during its term of office up to December, 1952. For any subsequent 


rem tern i OMe: er, 19 


ehances see Appendix to this volume. 


Menzizs Mrisrry—from 11th May, 1951 (as at 31st December, 1952). 
(The State from which each Minister was elected to Parliament is added in parenthesis), 


Departments. Dinisters. 
Prime Minister re .. Rt. Hon. ROBERT GORDON MENZIES, C.H., par (Vic.). 
Treasurer ‘ .. Rt. Hon. Sik ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN, K.C. MLG.* (Qld.). 


Vice-President, of the Executive Rt. Hon. Eric JoHN Harnisont (N.S.W.). 
Council and Minister for Defence 
Production 

Minister for Labour and National Hon. HAROLD EDWARD HOLT (Vic.). 
Service and Minister for Immi- 


gration 
ee for Commerce and Agri- Hon. JOHN MCEWEN (Vic.). 
culture 
Minister for External Affairs .. Rt. Hon. RICHARD GARDINER CaSEY, C.H., D.S.O., M.C. (Vic.), 
Minister for Defence .. . Hon. PHILIP ALBERT MARTIN MCBRIDE.t (S.A.) 
Minister for the Navy and Minister ( Hon. Puinip ALBERT MARTIN MCBRIDE (to 17. es 51)t (S.A.). 
for Air Hon. WILLIAM MCMAHON (from 17.7.51) (N.S.W. 
Minister for Health... Rt. Ton, SIR EARLE CHRISTMAS GRAFTON PAGE, G.C.M.G., C.H. 


(N.S.W.). 
Minister for Trade and Customs.. Senator the Hon. Nem O’SULLIVAN (Qld.). 
Minister for Shipping and Trans- Senator the Hon. GEORGE MCLEay (S.A.). 


port 
Postmaster-General and Minister Hon. HUBERT LAWRENCE ANTHONY (N.S.W.). 
for Civil Aviation 





Minister for the Army .- .. Hon. Josran FRANCIS (Q)d.). 
Attorney-General . Senator the Hon. JoHN ARMSTRONG SPICER, Q.C. (Vic.) 
Minister for National Development Senator the Hon. WILLIAM HENRY SPOONER, M.M. (N.S.W.). 
Minister for Repatriation . Senator the Hon. WALTER JacKsON COOPER, M.B.E. (Qld.) 
Minister for Supply Hon. HowarD BEALE, Q.C. (N.S.W.) 
Minister for the Interior and Hon. WILFRED SELWYN KENT HuGuHES, M.V.O., O.B.E., M.C., B.D. 
Minister for Works(a) (Vic.). 
Minister for Social Services .. Hon. ATHOL GORDON TOWNLEY (Tas.) 
Minister for Territories. . .. Hon. PAUL MEERNAA CAEDWALLA HASLUCK (W.A.). 
* K.C.M.G., June, 1951. t P.C., June, 1952. ¢ K.C.M.G., January, 1953. 


(a) Name changed from Department of Works and Housing, 4th June, 1952. 


(ili) Commonwealth Ministers of State. In Official Year Book No. 38 a statement 
was included showing the names of the Ministers of State who had administered the 
several Departments during the period 1st April, 1925 to 31st December, 1949 (pp. 74-79). 
This was in continuation of a similar statement covering the period from the inauguration 
of Commonwealth Government to 1925 which appeared in Official Year Book No. 18. 
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3. Governors and State Ministers—The names of the Governors and members of the 
Ministries in each State in December, 1952, are shown in the following statement. 
(Changes since December, 1952 are shown in the Appendix to this volume.) 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Governor—LievT.-GENERAL Sirk JoHN NortHcorTT, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O. 
Ministry (from 2nd April, 1952). 


Premier, Colonial Treasurer and Minister | Minister for Agriculture— 


for Local Government— ' Tue Hon. E. H. Grawam. 
Tue Hoy. J. J. Camm. Minister without Portfolio— 
Deputy Premier and Minister for Educa. | Tue Hon. G. WE. 
tion— 


| Minister for Labour and Industry and 
Tue Hon. R. J. Hurrron. Minister for Social Welfare— 
Minister for Housing, Minister for Co- Tue Hon. F. J. Frnnay. 


operative Societies and Assistant | aginister for Transport— 





Treasurer— Tue Hon. W. F. Sapanan. 
Tue Hon. Cuive R. Evarr, Q.C. : a . 
Secretary for Mines and Minister for 
Attorney-General— +  Immigration— 
Tue Hon. C. E. Marti, Q.C. | Tus Hon. J. G. Arruur. 
Minister of Justice and Vice-President of | Secretary for Lands— 
the Executive Council— Tur Hon. F. H. Hawkins. 


Tee HO Be Be Do ane ane ' Secretary for Public Works and Assistant 


Chief Secretary— , Minister for Local Government— 
Tue Hon. C. A. Keury. : Tue Hon. J. B. Rensnaw. 
Minister for Health— | Minister for Conservation— 
Tae Hon. M. O’Surtivan. : Tus Hon. A. G. Envicknar. 
VICTORIA. 


Governor—GENERAL Str REGINALD ALEXANDER Datuas Brooks, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
C.M.G., D.S.0., K.St.J. 


Ministry (from 17th December, 1952). 


Premier and Treasurer— Minister of Labour and Minister of Mines— 
Tue Hon. J. Carn. Tue Hon. A. McD. Frasrr, M.L.C. 
Chief Secretary— Minister for Education— 
Tur Hon. L. W. Ganvin. Tue Hoy. A. E. SHepHErp. 
Minister of Transport and @ Vice-President Sra 
of the Board of Land and Works— Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey, 


Te Hon. P. L, Coceman, M.L.C. Minister of Soldier Setilement, Minister 
Se ‘ for Conservation and President of the 
Attorney-General, Minister-in-charge of Board of Land and Works— 





Prices and Minister-in-charge of Immi- | Tur Hox. R. W. Hotr. 
gration— 
Tue Hon. W. Stater, M.L.C. Commissioner of Public Works and a Vice- 
Minister of Health— President of the Board of Land and 
Tue Hon.. W. P. Barry. | Works— 
Minister of Agriculture, Minister of State | Tue Hon. 8. Merrirterp. 


Development and Decentralization, Min- | py inister-in-charge of Electrical Undertakings 
tster of Water Supply and a Vice-President and Minister of Forests— 
t 


of cag ial oe eee Tue Hon. J. W. Gavpatty, M.L. C. 
Minister-in- charge of Housing and Minister- | Ministers without P ortfolio— 
in-charge of Materials— ; Tue Hon. J. H. Sara. 
Tun Hon. T. Hayes. Tue Hon. F. R. Scunny. 
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GOVERNORS AND STATE MINISTERS—continued. 
QUEENSLAND. 
Governor—~LizuT.-GENERAL Sik JouN Dupiey Lavarack, K.B.E., C.B., G.M.G., D.S.O. 
Ministry (from 17th January, 1952). 
Premier and Chief Secretary; and Vice- |! Secretary for Public Instruction— 


President of the Executive Council— Tae Hon. G. H. DevriEs. 
Tue Hoy. V. C. Gar. 
Minister for Transport— Secretary for Health and Home Affairs— 
Toe Hon. J. E. Ducean. \ Tue Hon. W. M. Moors. 
Secretary for Public Lands and Irrigatio: Ss ee : ‘ 
sal aed T. A. Forry. SE ea | Secretary for Public Works and Houwsing— 


Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— l He BONE: dee REEEOR: 
Tap Hon. H. H. Conus. Treasurer— : 


Secretary for Labour and Industry— . Tne Hon. KE. J. Watsn. 
Tux Hon. A. Jones. ‘ 

Attorney-General— Secretary for Mines and Immigration— 
THe How. W. Power. Tue How. E. J. Rrornan. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
TAeut.-Governor—Tur Hon. Sr Jonn Metuis Naprer, K.C.M.G., Chief Justice. 
Ministry (from 15th May, 1944). 


Premier, Treasurer, Minister of Immigra- : Minister of Lands, Minister of Repatriation, 
tion and Minister of Industry and i and Minister of Irrigation— 
Employment— ; Tue Hon. C. §. Hrvoxs. 


Tue Hon. T. Puayrorp. Minister of Works, Minister of Railways, 


Chief Secretary, Minister of Health, and | 7 ays Of Maarten and BESET: GF 
Minister of eee Ce RUE ET 


; Tae Hon. M. Mcinrosu. 
THE Hon. . McEwt1n, M.L.C. : 
° : | Minister of Agriculture and Minister of 
Altorney- General and Minister of Educa- Forests-— 


tion— Tut Hon. Sir Georce F. JenKiys, 
THe Hon. R. J. Rupaty, M.L.C. i K.B.E. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Governor—LiEvT.-GENERAL SiR CHARLES GAIRDNER, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. 
Ministry (from 1st April, 1947). 
Premier, Treasurer and Mintster for the | Chief Secretary and Minister for Local 


North-West— Government and Native Affairs— 
Tre Hon. Sir Duncan R. McLarty, Tue Hon. V. Doney. 
K.B.E., MM. | Minister for Health and Supply and Ship- 
Minister for Education, Child Welfare and | ping— 
Industrial Development— : Tue Hon. Dame Annie F. G. CarveL- 
Tue Hon. A. F. Warts, C.M.G. : Ourver, D.B.E. 
Minister for Works and Water Supply— _ Minister for Transport, Railways and 
Tue Hon. D. Brann. " . Mines— i 


, }. LC, 
Minister for Lands, Labour and Immigra- | THE How. C. H. Suursox, M-L 


tion— ' Minister for Housing and Forests— 
Tue Hon. L. THorn. : Tue Hon. G. P. Wirp, M.B.E. 
Attorney-General and Minister for Police | Minister for Agriculture— 
and Fisheries— : Tue Hon. Sir Cnarves G. Laruam 


Tue Hon. A. V. R. ABBOTT. : M.L.C. 
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GOVERNORS AND STATE MINISTERS—continued. 


TASMANIA. 
Governor—Tue Rr. Hon. Sm Ronatp Hrssert Cross, Br. 
Minisiry (from 25th February, 1948). 
Premier, Minister for Education and | Chief Secretary— 
Minister administering  Hydro-electric Tre Hor, A. J. Waive. 
Commission Act— — 
Tue Hon. R. Coserove. Honorary Ministers— 
Attorney-General— Tue Hon. C. H. Hanp 
Tue Hon. R. F. Facan. (Minister for Forests and Minister 
Treasurer and Minister for Transport— controlling the Tourist and Immi- 
Tur Hon, J. L. Mappen. | gration Department). 
Minister for Agriculture— | Tue Hon. C. A. Bramion 
Tur Hon J. J. Dwyer, V.C. | 
Minister for Lands and Works and Minister | 
for Mines— i 
Tue Hon. E. E. Reece. 


(Minister for Housing). 


Tue Hon. R. J. D. Tornsutt 
(Minister for Health). 


4. The Course of Legislation—The actual legislation by the Commonwealth 
Parliament up to the end of 1950 is indicated in alphabetical order in Vol. XLVI. 
“The Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia passed during the 
year 1950, in portion of the First Sessicn of the Nincteenth Parliament of the Com. 
monwealth, with Tables and Index.” 


A “Chronological Table of Acts passed from 1901 to 1950, showing how they are 
affected by subsequent legislation or lapse of time ” is also given, and, further, “ A Table 
of Commonwealth Legislation passed from rgot to 1950 in relation to the several provisions 
of the Constitution’, is furnished. Reference should be made to these for complete 
information. 


5. Legislation during 1951.—The following paragraphs present a selection from the 
legislative enactments of the Commonwealth and State Parliaments during the year 
1951. The acts included have been selected as the more important new measures and 
amending measures enacted during the year. The selection is somewhat arbitrary, 
however, because of the task of determining, in view of the limitations on space that might 
reasonably be allotted, the relative importance of the 495 acts passed during the period. 
Certain principles regu)ating the choice of acts have nevertheless been generally observed. 
Ordinary appropriation and loan acts are excluded, as are also acts relating to less 
important changes in existing forms of taxation, in superannuation and pension schemes, 
and in workers’ compensation. Acts providing for minor amendments to existing statutes 
and continuance acts are similarly excluded. 

The total enactments of the Commonwealth and State Parliaments for a number of 
years at fairly even intervals since 1901 show a steady increase during this century. 
About 270 acts were passed in 1901, 320 in 1914, 410 in 1927, 430 in 1939, and 495 in 1951. 
The acts of the Commonwealth Parliament during these years numbered 17, 36, 38, 87 
and 82 respectively. ; 

Commonwealth.—Coal Industry. An amending Act; the principal amendments 
invest the Coal Industry Tribunal with power to determine industrial disputes. 

Commonwealth Bank. Repeals the Banking Act 1947 and re-establishes the Com- 
monwealth Bank Board. 

Conciliation and Arbitration. Effects extensive amendments to the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act ; confers on the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
power to punish contempts and to order secret ballots in elections of officers of registered 
organizations. 
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Cotton Bounty. Provides for the payment of bounty on the production of seed 
cotton. If the average price of seed cotton is less than 94d. per lb. the bounty payable 
is the difference between this price and 94d. 

Defence Preparations. Yempowers the Governor-General te make regulations for the 
purposes of defence preparations including the maintenance and sustenance of the people 
of Australia in time of war. 

Hospital Benefits. Repeals the Hospital Benefits Act 1945-1948 and confers power 
on the Commonwealth to enter into agreements with the States for the provision of hospital 
benefits. 

Income Tax and Social Services Contribution Assessment. Extensively amends the 
Income Tax and Social Services Contribution Assessment Act 1939-1950. The principal 
amendments relate to the taxation of private companies, the income derived from mining 
operations and the averaging system of income as applied to taxpayers who are primary 
producers. ; 

National Debt Sinking Fund (Special Payment), Empowers the Treasurer to pay 
into the Nationa] Debt Sinking Fund out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund sums not 
exceeding £114,500,000. This amount is the estimated budget surplus for the year 
1951-1952. 

National Service. Provides for national service in the Defence Force of persons 
between the ages of 18 and 26. Service is to be rendered with the Citizen Naval Forces, 
the Citizen Military Forces or the Citizen Air Force. 

Public Accounts Committee. Provides for the appointment in Parliament of a 
Joint Committee of Public Accounts of ten members to examine and report upon the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure of the Commonwealth. 

Re-establishment and Employment. Inserts provisions in the Re-establishment and 
Employment Act which extend the benefits under that Act to members of the Defence 
Force serving in Korea and Malaya, 

States Grants (Special Financial Assistance). Acts granting and applying sums for 
special financial assistance to the States. 

Wheat Bounty. Provides for the payment of a bounty on the production of wheat 
_ delivered to the Australian Wheat Board for the two years commencing on 1st December, 
1951. 

Wool Sales Deduction Legislation Repeal. Repeals the Wool Sales Deduction (Ad- 
ministration) Act 1950, the Woo) Sales Deduction Act (No. 1) 1950 and the Wool Sales 
Deduction Act (No. 2) 1950 which provided for the payment to the Commonwealth of a 
proportion of the value of wool sold by producers of that commodity. 


New South Wales.—Blowering Dam. Authorizes the construction of a dam across 
the Tumut River at Blowering. 

Great Northern Railway Deviation (Singleton to Nundah). Authorizes the construction 
of a railway deviation from Singleton to Nundah. 

Industrial Arbitration (Amendment). Provides inter alia for the insertion in any 
State award or industrial agreement of provisions entitling employees to up to three 
months long service leave on full pay. Also provides, in certain cases, for secret ballots 
in trade union elections. 

Landlord and Tenant (Amendment). Authorizes an increase in the determination 
of “ fair rent ” to the extent of increased outgoings for rates and insurance premiums, 
and the annual cost of repairs, maintenance and renewals. 

Local Government (Amendment). Sets out a revised town and country planning 
scheme for the County of Cumberland (Sydney and surrounding areas), confers additional 
powers on Cumberland County Council and prescribes a new procedure for the acquisition 
of land by councils. 

Sydney Harbour Transport. Constitutes the Sydney Harbour Transport Board to 
purchase certain existing ferry services on Sydney Harbour from a private company 
and to continue and extend these services. 

Thirlemere to Burragorang Railway. Authorizes the construction of a railway from 
Thirlemere to Burragorang. 
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Wheat Industry Stabilization. Incorporates proposals submitted by the Common- 
wealth to amend the agreement. Authorizes a differential price for wheat sold for stock 
feed. 

Workers’ Compensation (Amendment). Brings additional classes of employees under 
its provisions and provides for increases in the amounts of compensation payable. 


Victoria.— Benefit Associutions. Provides for the registration and control of assoc- 
iations established to provide to contributors and their families hospital, medical or 
funeral benefits, in cases where such associations are not within the operation of the 
Friendly Societies Acts, the Trade Unions Act 1928, the Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Act 1945-1950 or Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1950. 


Hlealth (Radiological Examinations). Gives to the Chief Health Officer power to 
require persons to submit to radiological examination for pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Land (Development Leases). Permits the granting to the Australian Mutual Provident 
Society of development leases covering a large areca in the Maliec-Wimmera district, to 
be developed and subdivided by the Society, for allocation to settlers. The area com- 
prises about 571,000 acres. 


Land Tax. Prescribes the rate of Land Tax for 1952, double the rate previously 
in force. 2 

Latrobe Valley Drainage. Establishes the Latrobe Valley Drainage Board to super- 
vise the treatment and disposal of industrial and domestic waste in the Latrobe Valley 
and to prevent pollution of the Latrohe River. 


Police Regulation (Furlough). Provides for long service leave on full pay for members 
of the police foree. 


Railways (Furlough). Provides for long service leave on full pay for employees of 
the Victorian Railways Commissioners, Railway Construction Branch of the Board of 
Land and Works, and the State Coal Mine. 


Soldier Settlement. Increases the amount of loan money that may be made available 
for Soldier Settlement. 

Transport. Establishes a Ministry of Transport to provide for better co-ordination" 
of transport in Victoria. 

Wheat Industry Stablization (Amendment). Incorporates proposals submitted by 
Commonwealth Government for uniform legislation to amend the agreement. 


Queensland.—Coal Mining Industry Long Service Leave. Constitutes a Coal Mining 
Industry Long Service Leave Trust Fund and provides for payment therefrom to employers 
in the Coal Mining Industry of amounts paid by them to employees in respect of long 
service leave accrued under certain awards. 

Co-ordination of Rural Advances and Agricultural Bank Acts Amendment. Increases 
maximum general advance to farmers and others from £5,000 to £7,500. Liberalizes 
the basis of valuation for the purpose of advances. 

Inspection of Machinery. Sets out a code of law relating to the inspection of 
machinery which is potentially dangerous. 

Land Acts Amendment. Provides for the re-assessment of land rentals every seven 
years instead of every fifteen years. 

Law Reform (Abolition of the Rule of Common Employment). Abolishes the ancient 
common law rule of Common Employment. 

Slaughtering. Consolidates and amends existing legislation in an endeavour to 
modernize the laws with respect to the regulation of the slaughtering of stock for human 
consumption. 

Soil Conservation. Establishes an advisory committee to deal with the problem 
of soil erosion of rural lands ; provides for the conduct of experiments and demonstrations 
pertaining to soil conservation and erosion mitigation. 
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Survey Co-ordination. Provides for the establishment of a Central Plan Office in the 
Survey Office, Lands Department, for the recording of plans and surveys made by 
governmental and public authorities, the avoidance of duplication of surveys, and the 
establishment and maintenance of permanent marks for the co-ordination of surveys. 


Weights and Measures. Amends the principal Act to provide for new trading method® 
such as petrol bowsers, petrol] wagons and bulk milk wagons, and the packing before 
sale of many articles such as bottled milk and fruit juices. 


Wheat ‘Industry Stabilization. Incorporates proposals submitted by the Common- 
wealth for uniform legislation to amend the agreement. Provides for differential prices 
for wheat sold for stock feed. 


‘ 


Workers’ Compensation. Defines a “‘ worker ” as a person earning up to £1,250 per 
annum. Extends eligibility for compensation to those who are injured while in atten- 
dance at, or going to or from, “ pick-up places” and employment exchanges. 


South Australia — Building Materials Act Amendmeni. Extends operation of the 
Act and enlarges circumstances under which dwelling houses may be erected without ° 
permit. 


Health Act Amendment. Provides for examination of individuals suspected of being 

infected with tuberculosis, for compulsory mass X-ray examinations, and for compulsory 

_detention and treatment in an institution, of sufferers from tuberculosis. Also provides 
for regulations dealing with the production and use of dangerous substances. 


Landlord and Tenant (Control of Rents) Act Amendment. Provides for rents to be 
fixed at the general level prevailing in 1939 plus 224 per cent., together with an allowance 
for increased costs of maintenance and repairs, rates, taxes, insurance and other costs. 
The Act also deals with control of evictions, “‘ protected persons ” and other matters. 


Local Government Act Amendment. Inter alia, enables counci!s rating under annual 
values to adopt waterworks assessment, and grants a general increase in rating powers. 


Public Service Act Amendment. Provides for temporary employment of persons 
over the age of retirement and amends the procedure for hearing appeals against appoint- 
ments. 

Road Traffic Act Amendment. Deals with rules of the road and safety, such as the 
use of dipping devices for Jights, penalties for driving under the influence of intoxicating 
liquors, compulsory insurance, right of way of vehicles in cross-overs or double roads, 
traffic lanes, unsafe vehicles, &c. 


Western Australia.—Collie-Curdiff Railway. Authorizes the construction of a 
railway from Collie to Cardiff. 


Hospital Benefits Agreement. Amends the Hospital Benefits Agreement Act 1945 
to enable a new agreement to be made with the Commonwealth. 


Law Reform (Common Employment). Abolishes the Common Law doctrine of 
Common Employment. 

LAbrary Board of Western Australia, Sets up the Library Board of Western Australia 
to supervise the provision of free libraries and the allocation of money made available to 
assist free library services. 

Muja-Centaur Coal Mine Railway. Authorizes construction of a railway from 
Muja to the Centaur Coal Mine. 

Rents and Tenancies Emergency Provisions. Provides inter alia for increases in 
maximum rents and recovery of possession of premises under specified conditions. 

War Service Land Settlement Agreement. Ratifies the agreement made with the 
Commonwealth in accordance with the Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employ- 
ment Act 1945. 
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Tasmania.—Highways. Amends the law relating to the creation of, and the taking 
over of land for, highways. 


Mineral Resources. Provides for the investigation and exploration of the mineral 
resources of the State. 


Municipal Employees Long-Service Leave. Provides for long-service leave amounting 
w go days after 15 years, or 180 days after 25 years, continuous service, to be granted 
to employees of municipal councils. 


Noxious Insects. Makes provision for the eradication, and for prevention of the 
introduction and spread, of noxious insects. 


Physiotherapists’ Registration. Provides for the constitution of a Physiotherapists’ 
Registration Board and the registration of physiotherapists. 


Plumbers’ Registration. Provides for the constitution of a Plumbers’ Registration 
Board and the registration of plumbers. 


Road Construction (Transfer of Functions). Transfers certain functions with respect 
to the construction and maintenance of roads, control of certain plant and incidental 
matters from the Transport Commission to the Minister for Lands and Works. 


Sexual Offences. Provides for the protection of women and children against sexual 
offences and for the treatment of sexual offenders. 


Towns. Amends the Towns Act 1934 and Public Health Act 1935, to improve 
provision for the construction of streets in towns. 


Wages Boards. Empowers Wages Boards to determine the cases in which, and 
the conditions under which, long service leave of absence on full pay shall be granted to 
employees engaged in the trade in respect of which the board is established. 


West Derwent Water. Provides for the augmentation of the water supply for the 
City of Hobart and the Municipalities of Glenorchy, Kingborough and New Norfolk. 


Wheat Industry Stabilization. Amends the principal Act to incorporate proposals 
submitted by the Commonwealth for uniform legislation to amend the agreement. 
Provides for differential prices for wheat sold for stock feed. 


§ 4. Commenwealth Government Departments. 


Official Year Book No. 37 contains, on pp. 76-86, a list of the Commonwealth 
Government Departments as at 31st March, 1947, showing details of the matters dealt 
with by each Department, and the Acts administered by the Minister of each Depart- 
ment, and Year Book No. 39 contains, on pp. 100-1, a description of major changes in 
Departmental structure since that date. 


§ 5. Cost of Parliamentary Government. 


The tables in this section are intended to represent the expenditure incurred in the 
operation of the Parliamentary system in Australia, comprising the Governor-General 
and Governors, the Ministries, the Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament, and electoral 
activities; they do not attempt to cover the expenditure on Commonwealth and 
State administration generally. 


Comparison between individual items should be made with caution because of 
differences in accounting and presentation. 


The following statement shows this expenditure for the Commonwealth and for 
each State, as well as the cost per head of population, for the year ended 30th June, 
1951. In order to avoid incorrect conclusions as to the cost of the Governor-General’s 
or Governor’s establishment, it may be pointed ont that a very large part of the 
expenditure (with the exception of the item ‘“ Governor’s salary’) under the head of 
Governor-General or Governor represents official services entirely outside the Governor’s 
personal interest, and carried out at the request of the Government. 
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(£.) 
Particulars, C’wlth.| N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.; S.A. | W.A. } Tas. | Total. 
1. Governor-General or  Gover- ' H 
nor(a)— | 
Governor's salary .. ad 10,000, 5,000] 6,000] 3,704) 5,000} 4,000} 4,104) 37,408 
Other salaries a - 4,803| 14,269] 4,177} 6,337) 3,267) 1,731] 3,809] 38.39 
Other expenses, including 
Maintenance of house and 
grounds fs .. | 041,075} 11,788] 53,008} 15,061{ 5,265! 6,436) 10,844| 143,417 
Total a -» | 55.816] 31,057, 63,185] 25,102| 13,532] 12,1671 18,757] 219,616 
2. Ministry— 
Salaries of Ministers 7 29,150} 37,825] 25,476} 27,567; 10,750} 11.970} 15,450] 158,188 
Travelling expenses oi 6,422) (ce) {c) (c) (c) 10,977, 2,737, 20,126 
Other Re oe 235; 1,654] (ec) (c) {c) 149} 6,791 8,829 
j Fe - 
Total a -- | 35:797]_39-479| 25,476) 27,567; 10,750) 23,096] 24,978| 187,143 
3. Parliament— | 
A. Upper House: i 
President and Chairman of | 
Committees an re 2,500} 2,700)(d)3,264 we 1,350) 2,858](e) 925| 13,597 
Allowance to members -. | 89,973] 16,665] 29,569 33 15.925] 31,508! 17,550} 201,195 
Railway passes(f) .. atts 10,500; 13,685} (g) .. | 144451 4,783] 1,396; 31,809 
Other traveling expenses .. (2)3,246} Se ee a we oes 3,246 
Postage for members as 5,379, (9) 759) ve 93 592 6.814 
B. Lower House: 
Speaker and Chairman of ; 
Committees oe oe 2,500, 3,742/(%)3,898} 3,527! 2,450) 2,842 650) 19,609 
Allowance to members «+ | 184,425) 113,465] 65,354! 76,388] 30,911] 54,519) 20,872] 545,934 
Railway passes(f) .. «+ | 22,230! 24,406} (j)9,000) 13,046} 2,817| 7,623] 2,204) 81,326 
Other travelling expenses .. |(4)5,992| 1,094 pe 5,476 oe i ae 12,562 
Postage for members ++ | 10,649] (9)3,925] 2,538) 3,109) 550; 952 21,733 
©. Both Houses : 
Government contribution to : | 
Members’ Superannuation i 
Fund . «. | 12,164 30} 1,397} 7,298) 6,190 ip na 26,340 
Printing— j 
Hansard ts -- | 34,588! 8,601] 9,416} 7,976} 4,830) 6,485 ae 71,896 
Other .. ere «+ | 24,681) 13,104) 6,339! 4,289! 312,203) 3,195} 7,548) 71,359 
Reporting Staff— ' 
Salaries Ms +. | 28,675) 14,688! r1,050] 5,246) 11,966) 12,050) Ma 83,67 
Contingencies .. are 1,078 200) 259 is 532 719 . 2,78 
Library— 
Salaries a -. | 22,120] 7,942) 4,913} 3,633} 2,189 100] # 40,897 
Contingencies .. .. | 10,712] 2,568) 1,100, 1,752 980 320 ae 17,432 
Salaries of other officers .. | 176,147] 61,738 24,913| 12.628; 17,032) 19,210} 10,956) 922,624 
Other... oS .- |k 94,780} 2,111] 2,700} + 6,687] 9,529] 4,562 734| 121,103 
D. Miscellaneous : 
Fuel, light, heat, power, and | é 
water .. aie Bis 1,775 1,657] 2,60 1,317 1460 Tt 
Posts, telegraphs, tclephones 15,743! 5,755 9 eal eer reed } 6,860 
Furniture, stores, and station- 5.433 1,303) 99 
ery... oe ++ | 33,5741 5.495 1,452] 12,015 860) 
Other... af .. {l183,298) 7,881|" 1,229] — 7,158] 3,041] 1,391] 2,r80] 206,178 
Total = ++ | 92751725] 311,723] 185,740] 163,299} 140,954) 155,218] 66,318|1,998,977 
4. Electoral— . ~ 
Salaries .. ee -+ |244,500] §,388) 2,265] 7,310! 9,530! 10,859] (m) 279,852 
Cost of elections, contingen- ' ' 
cies, etc. os .» | 370,060} 38,221} 26,418 319,291; 6,588! 9,695{ 4,206] 414,469 
Total Ns «+ 1 554,560] 43,599} 28,683) 26,601| 16,118! 20,554] 4,206) 694,321 
5. Royal Commissions, Select Com- 
mittees, ete. Se se 3,100] 4,956 333! 45372; 404} 1,898] 2,949! 18,012 
GRAND TOTAL 1624995} 430,814) 303,417] 246,941) 181,758} 212,933 117,208)3,118,069 
Cost per head of population... i38. 11d.} 28. 8d.| 2s. 8d.] 4s. 2d. 53. 1d.} 78. 5d.) 83. 2d.] 78. 6d. 
(a) Includes Executive Council except in Western Australia, where duties are performed by Chief 
Secretary’s Department. (8) Includes interest and sinking funds on loans, £4,873. (c) Not 
available separately. {d) Includes_ unofficial Leader. (e) Includes Government Leader. 


(f) Actual amounts paid to the respective Railway Departments. except in New South Wales and Western 
Australia, where the amounts shown represent the value of railway passes as supplied by the Railway 
Departments. (g) Included with Lower House. (hk) While in Canberra. See also (k). 
(i) Includes Leader of the Opposition and Leader of the Third Party. (j) Both Houses. 
(k) Conveyance of members of Parliament and others not elsewhere included. (& Includes ints rest 
and sinking fund, Parliament House, Canberra, £39,595, maintenance of Ministers’ and members’ rooms, 
£43,756, and additions, new works, buildings, etc., £75,594. (m) Duties performed by Chief 
Secretary’s Department. 
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Figures for total cost and cost per head during each of the years 1946-47 to 
1950-51 in comparison with 1938-39 are shown in the next table. 


COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 











1 
, Year, | crweatt, | NS.W. Vic. ; Q'land. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. Total. 
TOTAL. 
(£.) 

t i ‘ 
1938-39 ++ | 516455 | 232,709 | 114,497 | 106,942 97,383 ; 113,793 | 49,270 | 1,231,049 
1946-47 ++ 4 800,542 | 346,970 | 145,532 | 171,460 | 114,360 | 143,957 | 77,970 | 1,800,791 
1947-48 -. | 905,476 | 335,006 | 192,063 | 158,258 | 123,412 | 173,073 71,956 | 1,959,244 
1948-49 .» | 903,853 | 367,383 | 266,559 | 201,873 | 145,698 | 181,227 | 113,643 | 2,180,236 
1949-50 «+ {1,418,532 | 427,955 | 361,387 | 248,174 | 174,240 | 213,611 | 112,615 | 2,956,514 
1950-51 .. {1,624,998 | 430,814 | 303,417 | 246,941 | 181,758 | 212,933 | 117,208 | 3,118,069 

{ 








Per Heap or PoPruLaTion. 











(s. d.) 

f Ry ere Ail 
1938-39 ft 3 6 1 8. ££ 3 21 3 3 ' 410 ; 4 2 3 7 
1946-47 22, 24! « § 3 2 37: 59, 6 2 49 
1947-48 241 2 3 1 10 2 10 3 9 : 610 | 3 6 5 2 
1948-49 2-q@ ¥ 2. § , 2.6 3 7 | 4 5 | 611 8 6 5) .7. 
1949-50 36: 28 ' 3 4 4 3 § I. 7X0 8 1 7 4 
1950-51 311 ' 2 8 2 8 4 2 | 5 1 7 5 8 2 7 6 

i i H 
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§ 6. Government Employees. 


Information concerning the number of employees of Australian Government 
Authorities may be found in Chapter VIIT.—Labour, Wages and Prices. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§ 1. Intreduction. 


For descriptions of the land tenure systems of the several States and the internal 
territories eee Official Year Book No. 4 (pp. 235-333) and subsequent issues, in particular 
No. 22 (pp. 133-195). Conspectuses of land legislation in force and of the systems of land 
tenures in the several States have appeared in issues up to and including No. 38, but only 
a brief summary is given below. 


The land legislation in force in the several States may be classified broadly under 
five major types of land enactments, i.e., Crown Lands Acts, Closer Settlement Acts, 
Mining Acts, Returned Service Personnel Settlement Acts, and Advances to Settlers 
Acts, but within the groupings there is, of course, a wide variety of individual acts. In 
the two internal Territories the legislation relating to lands is embodied in various ordi- 
nances. 


In each of the States there is a Lands Department under the direction of a Minister 
who is charged generally with the administration of the Acts relating to the alienation, 
occupation and management of Crown Lands. In the Northern Territory the Adminis- 
trator, under the control of the Minister for Territories, is charged with the general 
administration of the Lands Ordinance and of Crown lands in the Northern Territory. 
In the Australian Capital Territory the administration of the Leases Ordinances is in the 
hands of the Department of the Interior. 


In each of the States there is also a Mines Department which is empowered under 
the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and licences of Crown lands for mining 
and allied purposes. In the Northern Territory there are several ordinances relative to 
mining. 

As with land legislation, land tenures may be classified under broad headings ; these 
indicate the nature of the tenure and comprise :—Free Grants and Reservations, Un- 
conditional Purchases of Freehold, Conditional Purchases of Freehold, Leases and Licences 
under Land Acts, Closer Settlement, Leases and Licences under Mining Acts, and Settle- 
ment of Returned Service Personnel. For details of the various particular forms of Jand 
tenure within these seven groups in each State see Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 114-116 
and earlier issues. Descriptions of the systems operating in the two internal Territories 
may be found on pp. 329-30 and 338 of Official Year Book No. ‘39. 


The following sections contain figures showing the extent of the different tenures in 
the several States and Territories, together with some general descriptive matter. 


§ 2. Free Grants and Reservations. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) Free Grants. Crown lands may, by notification in the 
Gazette, be dedicated for public purposes and be granted therefor in fee simple. Such 
lands may be placed under the care and management of trustees, nct less than three or 
more than seven in number, appointed by the Minister. 


(ii) Reservations. Temporary reservations of Crown lands from sale or lease may be 
made by the Minister. ; 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1950-51, 1,376 acres were permanently 
reserved or dedicated for miscellaneous recreation reserves and similar purposes in 76 
localities. The areas reserved at 30th June, 1951, were as follows :—For travelling stock. 
5,333,926 acres; pending classification and survey, 4,183,957 acres; forest reserves, 
2,295,835 acres; water and camping reserves, 817,698 acres ; mining reserves, I,211,314 
acres; for recreation and parks, 425,452 acres; other reserves, 5,385,739 acres; total 
19,653,921 acres. 
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2. Victoria.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant, convey or otherwise dispose 
of Crown lands for public purposes. 

(ii) Reservations. The Governor may temporarily or permanently reserve from 
sale, lease or licence any Crown lands required for public purposes. 

(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1951 no areas were granted without 
purchase. The areas both temporarily and permanently reserved at the end of 1951 
were as follows:—For roads, 1,794,218 acres; water reserves, 318,545 acres; 
agricultural colleges, etc., 8,434 acres; forest and timber reserves, 5,347,321 
acres; reserves in the mallee, 410,000 acres; other reserves, 550,937 acres; total, 
8,420,455 acres. 


3. Queensiand.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant in trust any Crown land 
which is or may be required for public purposes. Under the Irrigation Act, land to be 
used for the purpose of any undertaking under that Act may be vested in fee simple in 
the Irrigation Commission. 

(ii) Reservations. ‘The Governor may reserve from sale or lease, either temporarily 
or permanently, any Crown land which is or may be required for public purposes. 
Reserved lands may be placed under the control of trustees who are empowered to lease 
them with the approval of the Minister for not more than 21 years. 

Under the State Forests and National Parks Acts, the Governor may permanently 
reserve any Crown lands and declare them to be a State Forest or a National Park. 

(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1951 the areas granted in fee simple 
without payment were nil, the area set apart as reserves 274,729 acres, and reserves can- 
celled 125,723 acres. The areas reserved, including roads, at the end of 1951 were as 
follows :—Timber reserves, 3.111.011 acres; for State forests and national parks, 
5,082,613 acres; aboriginal reserves, 7,805,715 acres; for streets, surveyed roads and 
stock routes, 3.593.387 acres; general reserves, 5,649,935 acres; total, 25,242,661 acres. 


4. South Australia —{i) Free Grants. The Governor may dedicate Crown lands 
for any public purpose and grant the fee simple of such lands, with the exception of 
foreshores and land for quays. wharves or landing-places, which are inalienable in fee- 
simple from the Crown. 

(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve Crown lands for the use and benefit 
of aborigines, military defence, forest reserves, railway Seon park lands or any other 
purpose that he may think fit. 

(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1950-51, free grants were issued for 
an area of 56 acres, and reserves comprising 8,282 acres were proclaimed. At 30th 
June, 1951 the total area of surveyed roads, railways and other reserves was 21,248,665 
acres, including 18,272,000 acres set apart as aboriginal reserves. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) F'ree Grants. The Governor may dispose of, in such 
manner as for the public interest may seem best, any lands vested in the Crown for public 
purposes, and may grant the fee simple of any reserve to secure the use thereof for the 
purpose for which such reserve was made. 

(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve any lands vested in the Crown for 
public purposes. Areas not immediately required may be leased by the Governor for 
periods up to to years. Reserves may be placed under the control of a local authority 
or trustees, with power to lease them for a period not exceeding 21 years, or may be leased 
for 99 years. Temporary reserves may also be proclaimed. 

(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year ended 30th June, 1951 approxi- 
mately 189,611 acres were reserved for various purposes. At 30th June, 1951 the total 
area reserved was 51,998,428 acres, comprising State forests, 3,426,450 acres, timber 
reserves 1,799,658 acres and other reserves 46,772,320 acres. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Free Grants. No mention is made in the Crown Lands Act 
respecting free grants of land, and it is expressly stated that no lands may be disposed 
of as sites for religious purposes except by way of sale under the Act. Under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1916, returned soldiers who applied prior to 31st 
March, 1922 were eligible to receive free grants of Crown land not exceeding £100 each 
in value, but these grants were conditional on the land being adequately improved. 
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(ii) Heservations. The Governor in Council may except from sale or lease, and 
reserve to Her Majesty any Crown land for public purposes, and vest for such term as 
he thinks fit any land so reserved in any person or corporate body. Any breach or 
non-fulfilment of the conditions upon which such land is reserved renders it liable to 
forfeiture. A school allotment, not.exceeding 5 acres in area, may also be reserved. 

(iii) Arcas Granted or Reserved. The total area reserved at 30th June, 1951 was 
4,042,810 acres, excluding 21,775 acres of land occupied by Commonwealth and State 
Departments. 


7. Northern Territory.—(i) Reservations. The Governor-General may resume for 
public purposes any Crown lands not subject to any right of, or contract for, purchase, 
and may reserve, for the purpose for which they are resumed, the whole or any portion 
of the lands so resumed. 

(ii) Areas Reserved. The total area of reserves at 30th June, 1951 was 71,325 
square miles. 

8. Summary.—The following table shows the total areas reserved in each State, 
and the grand totals, for the years 1947 to 1951 :— 


AREAS RESERVED. 
ce Acres.) 

















Year. N.S.W. } Victoria. | Q'Id. ! S. Aust. | W. Aust.’ Tas. piek ‘Total. 
@ {"@ () | @) (@) :  @) oe 
Si { les> = ats ee, oS 
t i 
1947 .. | 18,022 | 8,179 | 23,017 | 20,263 | 50,329 j 2,938 | | 44,374 | 167,122 
1948 18,023 8,179 | 23,51 | 20,273 | 50,410 3,969 ' 45,452 | 169,822 
1949 | 18,285 | 8,300 | 23,617 | 20,274 | 50,428 |(c)4,016 | 45,453 | 170,373 
1950... 18,585 | 8,224 | 25,045 | 21,240 | 51,809 |(a)4,016 | 45.455 | 174,374 
1951 pre ead 8,429 | 25,243 | 21,249 ) 51,998 |(@)4,043 . 45,648 | 176,264 
i i . 
(a) At 30th June. (8) At 31st December. (c) At 30th June. 1950. 


§ 3. Unconditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales.—({i) Auction Purchases. Crown lands, not exceeding in the 
aggregate 200,000 acres in any one year, may be sold by public auction in areas not 
exceeding half-an-acre for town lands, 20 acres for suburban lands, and 640 acres for 
country lands, at the minimum upset price of £8, £2 10s., and 15s. per acre respectively. 
At least 10 per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid at the time of sale, and the 
balance within three months, or the Minister may allow the payment of such balance 
to be deferred for a period not exceeding ten years, 4 per cent. interest being charged. 
Town blocks in irrigation areas may also be sold by auction. 

(ii) After-Auction Purchases. In certain cases, land offered at auction and not sold 
may be purchased at the upset price. A deposit in accordance with the terms and 
conditions under which the land was previously offered must be lodged, and, if the 
application bu approved by the Minister, the balance of purchase money is payable 
as required by the specified terms and conditions. 

(iii) Spectal Purchases. Under certain circumstances, land may be sold in fee simple, 
the purchaser paying the cost of survey and of reports thereon, in addition to the 
purchase-money. The minimum upset price per acre is the same as in the case of land 
sold by auction. Areas not exceeding 5 acres in extent may be sold to recognized 
religious bodies and public authorities at prices determined by the local Land Board. 

(iv) Improvement Purchases. The owner of improvements in land in authorized 
occupation by residence under any Mining or Western Lands Act of land within a gold- 
field or mineral field may purchase such land without competition at a price determined 
by the local Land Board, but at not less than £8 per acre for town lands or £2 108. per 
acre for other lands. The area must not exceed } acre within a town or village, or 2 acres 
elsewhere, and no person may purchase more than one such area within 3 miles of a 
similar prior purchase by him. 
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(v) Areas Sold. During the year ended 30th June, 1951 the total area sold was 
334 acres of which 23 acres were sold by auction and 26 acres as after-auction purchases, 
while 21 acres were sold as improvement purchases and 26 acres as special purchases. 
The amount realized for the sale of the whole area was £17,559. 


2. Victoria.—{i) General. Lands, not exceeding’ 100,000 acres in any one year, 
specially classed for sale by auction, may be sold by auction in fee simple at an upset price 
not less than £1 per acre. The purchaser must pay the survey fee at the time of the sale, 
together with a deposit of 124 per cent. of the whole price ; the residue is payable in equal 
half-yearly instalments with interest. Any unsold land in a city, town or borough 
area, areas specially classed for sale, isolated pieces of land not exceeding 150 acres in 
area, and sites for churches or charitable purposes, if not more than 3 acres in extent, 
may be sold by auction on the same terms. Swamp or reclaimed lands may also be 
sold by auction, subject to the condition that the owner keeps open all drains, ete., 
thereon. 

(ii) Areas Sold at Auction and by Special Sales. During 1951 a total of 2,244 acres 
was disposed of under this tenure, 1,591 acres being country Jands and 653 acres town 
and suburban lands. 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. From 1917 to 1929 the law precluded land being 
made available for any class of selection which gave the selector the right to acquire the 
freehold title. Amending legislation giving power to make land available under freehold 
tenures was passed in 1929, but this provision was repealed by the Act of 1932. 

(ii) Areas Sold, ete. During 1947 unconditional selections made frechold totalled 
125 acres. No unconditional selections have since (to 1951) been made freehold. 


4. South Australia.—{i) Sales by Auction. The following lands may be sold by 
auction for cash :—{a) special blocks ; (6) Crown lands which have been offered for lease 
and not taken up within two years; (c) town lands; and (d) suburban lands which the 
Governor excepts from the operations of the Land Board. A purchaser must pay 20 
per cent. of the purchase money in cash, and the balance within one month or within such 
extended time as the Commissioner of Crown Lands may allow. Town lands may be sold 
subject: to the condition that they cannot be transferred or mortgaged within six years 
without the consent of the Commissioner. If the Commissioner of Crown Lands so 
determines, town lands may also be offered at auction on terms that the buyer may at 
his option purchase the lands for cash or on agreement for sale and purchase. 

(ii) Areas Sold, ete. During the year ended 30th June, 1951 the area of town lands 
and special blocks sold by auction was 35 acres. In addition, 133,343 acres were sold 
at fixed prices, and purchases of 87,007-acres on credit were completed, making a total of 
220,385 acres. 


5. Western Australia.—{i) Sales by Auction. Town, suburban and village lands 
niust be sold by auction after being surveyed into lots and notified in the Gazette. Ten 
per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid in cash together with the value of any 
improvements, and the balance in four equal quarterly instalments. Suburban land 
must be fenced within two years, and no Crown grant may be issued until the land is 
fenced. : 

(ii) Areas Sold. During the years ended 30th June, 1951 the area of town and 
suburban allotments sold by auction was 1,391 acres in 680 allotments. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Sales by Auction. Town lands may be sold by auction. 

(ii) After-auction Sales, Town lands, not within 5 miles of any city, which, after 
having been offered at auction, have not been sold, may be sold at the upset price by 
private contract. 

(iii) Sales of Land in Mining Towns. Any person being the holder of a residence 
licence or business licence who shall be in lawful occupation of any residence area or 
business area, and who shall be the owner of buildings and permanent improvements 
upon such land of a value equal to or greater than the upset price of such area, shall be 
entitled to purchase such area at the upset price at any time prior to the day on which 
such area is to be offered for sale as advertised. The upset price for such area shall not 
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be less than £10, excluding the value of improvements, cost of survey, and of grant 
deed. The area which may be so purchased may, with the consent of the Commissioner, 
exceed one-quarter of an acre, but sha!l not in any case exceed one-half of an acre. 


§ 4. Conditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. General.—The various methods of obtaining Crown lands by conditiona ‘purchase 
in the several States are given in some detail in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, pp. 141-0). 


2. New South Wales.—At 30th June, 1951 the total number of incomplete conditional 
purchases in existence was 38,524, covering an area of 12,405,284 acres. During 1950-51 
47 applications were received for conditional purchases ; 34 were confirmed with an area 
of 1,979 acres; deeds were issued during the year for 389,370 acres; at the end of the 
year deeds had been issued for 33,343,406 acres, These figures exclude conversions from 
other tenures—67I comprising 164,487 acres. 


3. Victoria.—Excluding selections in the Mallee country, the total area purchased 
conditionally in 1951 was 9,027 acres, all with residence. The number of selectors was 
53. There were no selections in the Mallee in 1951. 

In addition, final payments were made during 1951 on conditional purchases com- 
prising 21 acres of Mallee lands. 


4. Queensland.—The following selections were made freehold during 1951 :— 
Agricultural farms 125,434 acres, prickly pear selections 181,743 acres, and prickly 
pear development selections 6,294 acres. ‘ 


5. South Australia.—During 1950-51, 15,075 acres were allotted under agreements 
to purchase, comprising Eyre Peninsula railway lands 2,081 acres, closer settlement 
lands 6,463 acres, soldiers’ acquired lands 643 acres, surplus lands 1,142 acres, and other 
Crown lands 4,746 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—During the year ended 30th June, 1951 the number of 
holdings conditionally alienated was 1,142, the total area involved being 1,358,083 acres, 
comprising conditional purchases by deferred payments with residence 1,342,240 acres 
and free homestead farms 15,843 acres. Under the heading “deferred payments with 
residence ” are included conditional purchases of grazing lands. 


In addition, Crown grants were issued during 1950-51 for the following selections, 
the prescribed conditions having been complied with :—Free homestead farms 16,623: 
acres and conditional purchases 222,987 acres. 


7. Tasmania.—During 1950-51 Crown grants were issued for 24,594 acres. The 
total area sold conditionally was 4,214 acres, comprising selections for purchase 4,030 
acres, and town and suburban allotments 174 acres. The numbers of applications 
received and confirmed were 47 and 122 respectively. 


§ 5. Leasés and Licences under Land Acts. 


1. General.—Information-regarding the methods of obtaining leases and licences of 
Crown lands in the several States and Territories is given in preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 149-63). 


2. New South Wales.—The following table shows the areas held under various 
descriptions of leases and licences under the control of the Department of Lands, the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission and the Western Lands Commission 
at the end of 1950-51. 
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AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE AT 30th JUNE, 1951: NEW SOUTH 
WALES.(a) 
(7000 Actes, )- 





Particulars. "Area. \ Particulars. Area. 

Crown Lands or Closer Settlement Crown Lands or Closer Settle- 
Acts. ment Acts (cont.) 

Occupation licences .. ast 729 | Group purchase leases pan 223 
Conditional leases 7 en 11,495 | Irrigation areas bg ee 186 
Conditional purchase leases... + 151 | Other leases ey i 30 
Settlement leases Me - 2,754 . 
Improvement leases .. os 52 | Western Lands Act. \ 
Annual leases : 7 460 | Conditional leases... *: 94 
Scrub and Snow leases 4 608 | Perpetual leases > .. | 38,517 
Special leases SG 1,032 | Other long-term leases .. | 47,931 
Permissive oceupancies res 2,130 | Permissive occupancies é 301 
Prickly pear leases. . ans 148 | Leases being issued—oceupation 
Crown leases. . ie is 7,193 : lisences:. .: ( 145 
Homestead farms 4849 | Preferential occupation licences 223 
Homestead selections and grants _ £651 | ; 
Closer settlement leases ve, 1,932 + ke ees 
Settlement purchase leases st 1,032 i 
Suburban holdings .. oo 52 Total sit .. {113,918 


(a) Excludes mining leases and permits; forest leases and occupation permits; and leases outside 
irrigation areas, controlled by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission—g4.016 acres. 





3. Victoria.—The area of Crown lands occupied under leases and licences in the year 
1951 was as follows :—Grazing licences—other than Mallee, 5,514,425 acres, Mallee, 
3,053,046 acres; auriferous lands licences, 15,888 acres; perpetual leases—other than 
Mallee, 17,819 acres, Mallee, 61,043 acres ; swamp lands leases, 4,020 acres; agricultural 
college lands, 42,524 acres; total, 8,708,765 acres. 


4. Queensland.—The total area occupied under lease or licence, excluding mining 
leases, at the end of 1951 was as follows :—Pastoral leases, 243,540,400 acres ; occupation 
licences, 17,881,520 acres; grazing selections and settlement farm leases, 87,197,446 
acres; special purpose leases—Crown land, 577,849 acres, reserves, 1,218,002 acres ; 
perpetual lease (including prickly pear) selections, 6,531,982 acres; auction perpetual 
leases, 514,171 acres; forest grazing leases (reserves), 1.682.620 acres; total, 359,143,990 
acres. 


5. South Australia—The total area, including repurchased lands held under lease 
or licence except mining lease and licence, at 30th June, 1951, was 137,514,310 acres, of 
which pastoral leases, 115,382,699 acres, constituted the major proportion. 


6. Western Australia.—At 30th June, 1951 the total area held under lease or licence 
issued by the Lands Department amounted to 199,302,847 acres, of which 196,821,454 
acres were under pastoral lease. 


7. Tasmania.—Crown lands leascd at 30th June, 1951 for other than mining purposes 
amounted to 2,638,536 acres, of which 2,008,324 acres were leased for pastoral purposes. 


8. Northern Territory.—At 30th June, 1951 the total area under lease, etc., was 
171,841,055 acres, of which pastoral leases accounted for 129,266.284 acres and other 
leases, licences and mission stations 42,574,771 acres. 


g. Australian Capital Territory —The number of leases granted under the City Area 
Leases Ordinance 1936-1951 to 30th June, 1951 (excluding leases surrendered and 
determined) was 918. The total area held under grazing, etc.. lease and licence (including 
Jervis Bay arca) amounted to 330.582 acres. 
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Seventeen leases have been granted under the Church Lands and Special Purposes 
Ordinances for church and scholastic purposes. In addition, a lease in perpetuity has 
been granted under the Church of England Land Ordinance 1926 for church purposes. 

10. Summary.—The following table shows particulars of the iand held in each State 
under lease or licence for purposes other than mining and forestry, the total leased or 
licensed land in the Territories, and the grand totals, for the years 1947 to 1951 :— 


AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE OTHER THAN MINING AND 
FORESTRY. 
(7000 Acres.) 
; : 
Year.| N.S.W. Vic. Q'land, | S. Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tas. NT. ACT. + 
: (a) (0) (d) (a) |} @) (ey 5 (a) (ec) (b)(e)(4) ; 


1 

oe Po — ees = 
| 
' 


‘Total. 


nk ‘ 


‘ 4 
1947 | 111,865, 8,676 353,968, 1353771; 210,679 2,710. 154,201 304. 978,180 
1948 | 112,943! 8,997| 354,518, 136,809] 214,570, 2,685! 157,596, 305 | 988,423 
1949 | 114,025, 8,891 356,269) 137,432] 220,283} (e)2,799) 158,437; 304 | 998,440 
1950 | 114,125} 8,708] 358,940! 137,419} 222,489|(a)2,79Qq] 162,561 331 1,007,372 
1951 | 113,928| 8,709] 359,144! 137,514| 199,303|(a)2,639| 171,841! 331 | 993,390 
! | l : 

(a) At 30th June. (b) At 31st December. (c) Leases and licences for all purposes. 

(d) Tncludes Jervis Bay area. (e) At 30th June, 1950. 











§ 6. Leases and Licences under Mining Acts. 


1. General.—Information regarding the various forms of leases and licences under 
Mining Acts in the several States and the Northern Territory is given in preceding issues 
of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 170-7). The following paragraphs contain 
particulars of operations during the year 1950-51 or 1951, and of areas occupied at the 
end of the year, under the various forms of lease, licence, etc. issued for mining purposes. 


2. New South Wales.—During the year ended 30th June, 1951, 1,944,539 acres were 
taken up under Mining Acts, authorities to prospect comprising 1,920,811 acres and 
mining for minerals other than gold, 22,696 acres thereof. At the end of the year total 
areas occupied were as follows :—Gold-mining, 4,765 acres; mining for other minerals. 
173,657 acres; authorities to prospect. 178,210 acres; other purposes, 8.359 acres : 
total, 364,991 acres. 


3. Victoria.—During 1951 there were 155 leases and licences granted under Mining 
Acts, including 48 for gold-mining. Areas occupied at the end of 1951 were as follows :— 
Gold-mining, 21,267 acres; petroleum prospecting. 1.056,752 acres ; coal, 12,109 acres : 
other purposes, 6,367 acres; total, 1,096,495 acres. 

4. Queensiand.—During 1951 there were 3.575 miners’ rights issued and two business 
licences. Areas taken up during the year totalled 175,163 acres, of which petroleum 
prospecting comprised 128,000 acres and mining for minerals other than gold, 49.183 
acres. Total areas occupied at the end of 1951 were as follows :—Gold-mining, 3,350 
acres; mining for other minerals, 61,437 acres; miners’ homestead leases, 422,837 
acres; petroleum prospecting, 794,240 acres; coal prospecting, 3,870 acres; total, 
1,285,740 acres. In addition, an area estimated at 25,000 acres was held under miners’ 
rights and dredging claims. The area of land held under lease only was 487,630 acres. 


5. South Australia.—Areas taken up under Mining Acts during 1950-51 totalled 
4,520 acres, including claims, 3,014 acres, and mineral and miscellaneous leases, 1,506 
acres. Total areas occupied at the end of 1950-51 were as follows :—Gold-mining, 
647 acres; other mineral and miscellaneous leases, 73,620 acres; claims, 11,158 acres ; 
oil licences, 36,576,000 acres; other purposes, 7,955 acres; total, 36,669,380 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—Areas taken up during 1951 under Mining Acts totalled 
30,759 acres, including gold-mining, 9,902 acres and mining for other minerals, 19,636- 
acres. Total areas occupied at the end of 1951 were as follows :—Gold-mining, 33,068 
acres; mining for other minerals, 69,490 acres; other purposes, 34,965 acres; total, 
137,523 acres. 
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7. Tasmania.—During 1951 the number of leases issued covered 3,023 acres, including 
licences to search for coal or oil, 1,200 acres; coal-mining, 719 acres; and tin-mining, 
368 acres. Total areas occupied at the end of 1951 were as follows :—Gold-mining, 
598 acres; coal-mining, 6,962 acres; mining for other minerals, 19,424 acres; licences 
to search for coal or oil, 1,200 acres ; other purposes, 4,560 acres; total, 32,744 acres. 


8. Northern Territory —At 30th June, 1951 the number and acreage of holdings 
under mining leases and tenements were as follows :—Gold-mining leases, 268—4,141 
acres; other mineral leases, 228—-5,381 acres; gold and other mineral claims, 5—171 
acres; gold and other mineral prospecting areas, 52—846 acres; business and residence 
areas, 192—56 acres; other purposes, 64—263 acres; total, 809—10,858 acres. 


9. Summary.—The following table shows the total areas occupied under Mining 
Acts in each State at the end of the years 1947 to 1951 :— 


AREAS: OCCUPIED UNDER MINING ACTS. 






































{Acres.) 
meee us Bee ae ae bt =a) 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. . Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. ; Total. 
- (a) (6) (a) (b) (cy) !} (b) (a) 
fee Saeed a, 48 SiS) SSE 322) fe : 
! | 
1947 243,257 563,652! 991,698} 36,049,318); 126,032 | 25,700 | 37,907,657 
1948 1,334,002 ' 989,641) 944,969] 36,077,751: 130,073 | 22,681 | 39,499,117 
1949 5,674:449 | 1,173,573| 942,326| 36,068,450! 137,362 ' 28,101 | 44,024,261 
1950 455,778 | 1,095,637) 1,267,012] 36,672,566, 145,847 | 30,462 | 39,667,302 
195T .. | 364,991 | 1,096,495} eee Be fossa? 137,523 | 32,744 | 39,586,873 
1 i 

(a) Year ended 30th June. {) Excludes lands held under miners’ rights and dredging claims. 
(c) Excludes holdings under miners’ rights and mineral oil licences. (2) Excludes Northern Territory. 


§ 7. Closer Settlement. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding the methods of acquisition and disposal of land 
for closer settlement in the several States are given in preceding issnes of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 163-9) and considerable detail of the results of the operations 
of the several schemes has appeared in subsequent issues. In more recent years, however, 
the amalgamation, in some States, of closer settlement records with those of other 
authorities has made it impossible to obtain up-to-date figures for those States and for 
Australia as a whole, although aggregations of State totals as at the latest dates available 
have been published as rough approximations intended to convey some idea of the extent 
of the schemes throughout Australia. Particulars in this issue are restricted to a 
summary only of the position in each State at the latest date available. 


2. New South Wales.—Since the inception of closer settlement in 1905 to 30th June, 
1951, 2,257 estates totalling 6,182,652 acres have been purchased by the Crown at a 
cost of £25,536,339 for purposes of closer settlement of civilians and returned service 
personnel. Particulars of the total areas acquired to 30th June, 1951, are as follows :— 
Estates purchased, 2,257; farms allotted, 10,733; area, 6,182,652 acres; purchase 
price, £25,536,339. 

Closer settlement is now being effected entirely under perpetual leasehold tenure 
(closer settlement leases). 


3. Victoria—The Closer Settlement Commission was abolished as from 318 
December, 1938, and land settlement was placed under the control of the Department 
of Lands and Survey. On 31st March, 1939 all Closer Settlement and Discharged 
Soldiers’ accounts were amalgamated, the settlers’ accounts adjusted and the new debt 

‘made payable over an extended period. Particulars of the operations under the 
provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts to 30th June, 1938, the latest date for which 
separate details are available, show that 1,402,568 acres were acquired at a cost, including 
the value of Crown lands taken over, of £10,244,023, and that 8,722 allotments were 
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made, farm allotments comprising 1,162,676 acres, workmen’s homes allotments 790 
acres, agricultural labourers’ allotments 3,484 acres and town allotments 86,599 acres. 
The figures for area and cost of land acquired for closer settlement purposes include, 
in addition to 133,128 acres purchased for £1,246,722 and transferred subsequently to 
discharged soldiers, a total area of 512,757 acres costing £4,125,822 which was purchased 
originally for the settlement of discharged soldiers. 


4. Queensland.—Separate records relating to the closer settlement of re-purchased 
land are no longer kept by the Land Administration Board, and the operations under 
this heading are now included with “ Leases and Licences under Land Acts.” The total 
area acquired to 31st December, 1934 was 970,778 acres, costing £2,292,881. At the 
same date the area allotted amounted to 915,690 acres distributed over 3,048 selections, 
consisting of 2,155 agricultural farms, 257 unconditional selections, 544 perpetual lease 
selections, 9 prickly pear selections, 6 perpetual lease prickly pear selections and 77 
settlement farm leases. An area of 13,038 acres was sold by auction. 


5. South Australia.—The total area re-purchased for closer settlement at 30th June, 
1951 was 944,625 acres, at a cost of £2,854,424. Included in these figures are 51,872 
acres purchased for £185,285, and afterwards set apart for returned service personnel, 
3,214 acres reserved for forest’ and waterworks .purposes, the purchase-money being 
£16,185, and also 26,563 acres of swamp and other lands, which were purchased for 
£111,580, in connexion with reclamation of swamp-lands on the River Murray. Of the 
total area, 817,108 acres have been allotted to 2,771 persons. 


6. Western Australia—The total area acquired for closer settlement up to 30th 
June, 1951 was 2,122,165 acres, costing £4,237,001. Of this area, 20,972 acres have been 
set aside for roads, reserves, etc., leaving a balance of 2,101,193 acres available for 
selection. Particulars of operations under the Act for the year ended 30th June, 1951, 
are as follows :—Area selected during the year, 179,624 acres; number of farms, etc., 
allotted to date, 2,157; total area occupied to date, 1,568,420 acres; balance available 
for selection, 532,773 acres. 


7. Tasmania.—Up to 30th June, 1951, 38 areas had been opened up for closer 
settlement, the total purchase-money paid by the Government being £371,486 and the 
total area acquired amounting to 104,294 acres, including 12,149 acres of Crown lands. 
The number of farms occupied at: 30th June, 1951 was 140. 


§ 8. Settlement of Returned Soldiers and Sailors: 1914-18 War. 


1. GeneraJ.—Information regarding the methods adopted in each State following the 
commencement of the 1914-18 War for providing land for the settlement of returned 
soldiers and sailors, together with the conditions under which such land could be acquired, 
is given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 13, pp. 1016-23, and No. 18, 
pp. 187-9). Later modifications were made with a view to simplifying procedure and 
liberalizing the conditions under which holdings may be acquired. 

Information on soldier settlement in this section suffers from the same defect, i.e. 
amalgamation of records, as does that on closer settlement in the foregoing section. 
Consequently, particulars of the position of soldier settlement in each State at the latest 
available dates only are given in the following paragraphs, and no aggregations for 
Australia are shown. 


2. New South Wales.—At 30th June, 1951 farms had been allotted to 9,943 returned 
soldiers of the 1914-18 War. These farms included 4,009 provided from 1,710,272 
acres of land acquired at a cost of £8,113,956. Five thousand eight hundred and eight 
soldiers have either transferred or abandoned their farms, leaving 4,135 in occupation 
of 5,128,119 acres. Of this area 3,973,094 acres were Crown lands, including 2,025,115 
acres in Western Division taken up under the Western Lands Act, 997,226 acres acquired 
lands and 57,799 acres within Irrigation Areas. These totals exclude 703 discharged 
soldiers who purchased privately-owned land with their own capital and were granted 
advances for the purchase of stock and plant or for effecting improvements. 
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3. Victoria.—At 30th June, 1938 the area acquired or set apart for soldier settlement 
in respect of the 1914-18 War was 2,482,286 acres, consisting of 1,763,241 acres of private 
land purchased at a cost of £13.361,266, plus 133,128 acres costing £1,246,722 taken from 
Closer Settlement, and 585.917 acres of Crown lands valued at £447,622. Subsequently 
512,757 acres valued at £4,125,822 were transferred to Closer Settlement. Up to 30th 
June, 1938 the number of settlers to whom farms, etc., had been allotted was 12,126, 
and the number of farms, etc., allotted was 9,784 (including 955 farms originally 
purchased for closer settlement purposes) containing 2,365,518 acres. In addition, 802 
share farmers and holders of leasing agreements and private land had received assistance. 
The number of farms, etc., occupied at 30th June, 1938 was 8,426 (including 1,001 

_ originally purchased for closer settlement) containing 1,734,379 acres. Later particulars 
cannot be given, as separate details are not available. 

4. Queensland.—At 30th June, 1929 the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement (1914-18 War) was 577,633 acres, of which 41,101 acres comprised private 
land, purchased at a cost of £270,480. The number of farms occupied was 1,148, 
containing 440,992 acres. Some of these selections were acquired under the ordinary 
provisions of the Land Act, and do not include areas specially set apart for soldiers. 

As special records are not now kept respecting the areas held by discharged soldie 
settlers, later information cannot be given. 

5. South Australia —At 30th June, 1951 the area of land acquired or set apart for 
soldier settlement (1914-18 War) was 1,336,612 acres, of which 1,202,653 acres comprised 
private land purchased at a cost of £3,863,572. These figures exclude mortgages dis- 
charged, £494,770, on 360,403 acres, representing 300 farms, etc., and 314 settlers. The 
number of soldiers to whom assistance had been granted under the Discharged Soldiers’ 
Settlement Acts up to 30th June, 1951 was 4,165, and the area of farms, ete. (including 
mortgages discharged) on which assistance had been granted was 2,746,744 acres. At 
30th June, 1951 farms, etc., occupied numbered 1,057 containing 539,156 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—At 30th June, 1947 the area of private land acquired for 
soldicr settlement (1914-18 War) was 345,110 acres purchased at a cost of £605,076. 
To that date, assistance had been given to 5,213 returned soldiers, and the number of 
farms, etc., occupied was 1,145. No further land has been purchased for returned 
soldiers of the 1914-18 War. 

Owing to the amalgamation of records in the Rural and Industries Bank, information 
regarding assistance to returned soldiers is no longer available, but at 30th June, 1944 
the area of land acquired or set apart for soldier settlement was 14,287,643 acres. 

7. Tasmania.—At 30th June, 1951 the area acquired or set apart for soldier settle- 
ment (1914-18 War) was 367,430 acres, of which 280,300 acres comprised private land 
purchased at a cost of £2,113,157. Up to 30th June, 1951 the number of settlers to 
whom farms, etc., had been allotted was 2,392, and the number of farms, etc., allotted 
was 2,215 containing 347,993 acres. The number of farms, etc., occupied at 30th June, 
1951 was 639 containing 122,736 acres. 

8. Losses on Soldier Settlements.—For information regarding the financing arrange- 
ments for soldier settlement after the 1914-18 War, and the losses which occurred in 
connexion with it, see earlier issues of the Official Year Book, in particular, No. 28, pp. 
131-2. 


$ 9. Settlement of Returned Service Personnel : 1939-45 War. 


1. War Service Land Settlement Scheme.—{i) General. The War Service Land 
Settlement Agreements Act 1945 authorized the execution by or on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of agreements between the Commonwealth and the States for proposals 
to settle discharged members of the Forces and other eligible persons on land in the 
States. The proposals were subsequently ratified by the States, and the agreements 
were signed in November, 1945. 

For more detailed information about the agreements and the methods of operation 
and administration of the scheme see Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 113-8, and issue 
No. 39 contains a brief general description of the scheme. 

(ii) Summary of Operations to 30th June, 1952. The tables hereunder show the 
operations of the War Service Land Settlement Scheme in each State up to 30th June, 

e 


1952. 
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WAR SERVICE LAND SETTLEMENT (1939-45 WAR): SUMMARY TO 
30th JUNE, 1952. 
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Land Approved by Commonwealth. 









































































































Land Land 
. Land Submitted - et Helene! 
i by States. As Suitable for ‘ Acquired sidera- With- 
State | Soldier Settlement. } by States. tion. drawn. 
‘ | ‘ . 
Sub- Pro- ( Pro- | H 
missions. Area. perties. Area. perties. Area. Area. | Area. 
ee, 
No. Acres. No. Acres. | No. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
New South Wales— : 
Subdivision .e 103 | 1,549,523 9x | 1,309,419 | 60, 848,807 { 18,356 221,748 
Irrigation Lands 24 254,363 23 220,626 , 15 169,526 2,089 31,648 
Western Division 146 | 4,678,600 137 | 3,963,014 | 12I | 3,604,884 ae 715,586 
Promotion Scheme 504 | 1,206,008 39% | 1,054,094 316 | 923,086 1,912 1§0,002 
Irrigation Lands 72 109,367 67 98,174 | 60; 93,2174. 11,193 
| ee _ i” 
Total, New South ' 
Wales 849 | 7:797,86% 709 | 6,645,327 | 572 | 5,639,520 | 22,357 | 1,130,177 
a { | errs Bos f 
Victoria— ! 
Trrigation ‘Lands 18 175,844 18 | 130,844 | 17 88,934 ee 45,000 
Other .. ae 201 817,700 193 772,400 \(a@) 176 | 724,886 27,834 17,406 
ee —-- 
Total, Victoria. . 219 993,544 211 903,304 | 193 H 813,820 | 27,834 62,406 
——|]—— | ———|— 
Queensland 179} 527,609 142 | 451,978 {(b) 117 | 360,983 | 4,048 71,583 
South Australia .. 176 650,949 146 514,955 {(@) 140 503,299 9,846 126,148 
Western Australia 741 | 2,205,199 534 | 1,543,768 518 | 1,215,786 | 136,638 | 524,793 
Tasmania See gr 490,498 61 293,924 42 112,123 9,897 186,677 
Total, Australia 2,255 |12,665,660 | 1,803 ¥0,353:256 | 1,582 | 8,645,531 |°210,620 | 2,101,784 
Land Approved by | Single Properties 
Commonwealth for Approved by se aueket 
Subdivision. | Commonwealth. ; $ 
State. 
Pro- Hold- , Pro Hold- 
i pertics. Area. ings. | Area, perties. Area. ings. 
No Acres. No. { Acres. No. Acres, No. 
New South Wales— ! 
Subdivision ese 76 4 1.059.308 B64 792,017 682 
Irrigation Lands 21 194,760 284 | ae fs 150,787 210 
Western Division i ye -. + 3,963,014 | 137 | 3,509,804 118 
Promotion Scheme 166 815,378 561 | 225,765 5 222 941,735 697 
Irrigation Lands 31 83.963 152 | 14,211! 36 87,868 149 
oo i ee ‘3 sy 
Total, New South Wales 294 | 2,153,400 1,861 | 4,202,990 | 395 | 5,477,218 1,856 
ene ee eee ee OY act eg at Ais == sp 
Victoria— 1 
Irrigation Lands 18 99,500 1,000 2,336 ' 5 69,569 623 
Other .. 2 176 704,727 1,239 6,952 | 10 705,678 | 1,199 
i 3 -~-~--4 Ioan = fp ——— 
Total, Vietoria ' 194 804,227 | 2.239 i 9,288 ! 15 775.247 1.822 
! \ : 
t — _ = Se _~ ‘ . = 1 ~— = eS, 
Queensland wad 85 395.743 | 571} 15,143 | 43 | 229,668 427 
South Australia | 74 252.744 580 | 21,544 H 37 186,322 475 
Western Australia z 137 675-517 ° 372 467,766 - 364 | 1,011,224 6390 
Tasmania 2I 102,629 ,; 187 | 20,025 | 30 { 75,885 08 
| |——--——. — 
Total, Austzalia | 895 | 4,384,469 | 5,810 | 4 884 | 7.755.557 5,317 
' 





(a) Excludes portions of two properties. 


:736,156 





(b) Excludes portion of one property. 
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(iii) Hapenditure. The following table shows a dissection of the Commonwealth 
expenditure on War Service Land Settlement to 30th June, 1952 :— 


WAR SERVICE LAND SETTLEMENT (1939-45 WAR): COMMONWEALTH 
EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1952. 








Pdide tee of dis abasic DAM ac) on.) Ue ohana 
Advances to States. NS.W. Vic. Qid. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 

For acquisition of land _ . . . -. | %:723,727] 35314,789| 916,750] 5,955,266. 
For development and im- 

provement of Jand_.. ae a 3% 5,170,874) 4,712,666] 2,097,401{11,980,941 
Commonwealth contribu- ! 

tions to excess cost over i 

valuation 41,057 as 110,250 14,8) 166,186 
To provide credit facilities | 5 4,879 

to settlers... .- aye a 978,683} 3,804,021] §11,207| 5,293,911 
For remission of settlers’ 

rent and intercst - | 178,236 | 50,806] 18,786 40,213) 128,631 1,279] 417,951 
For payment of living allow- 

ances to settlers ++ | 520,358 | 345,000 | 111,000} 73,532) 191,339] 36,506] 1,277,735 
For operation and mainten- 

ance of irrigation Preise | oe ey 116,114) 7,026: a 123,140 
Loss on advances ‘ at 14 884 sis 959) we 1,857 

Total a3 -- | 698,594 | 395,820 | 171,727 | 8,103,143/12,269,681) 3,578,022/25,216.987 











Repayments of expenditure to 30th June, 1952 on the acquisition, development 
and improvement of land amounted to £1,602,763, on the provision of credit facilities 
to settlers to £1,971,699, and on the payment of living allowances to settlers to £3,000, 
so that the total expenditure was reduced by £3,577,462 to £21,639,525. In addition. 
miscellaneous receipts in South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania to 30th 
June, 1952 amounted to £413,620. 


2. Loans and Allowances (Agricultural Occupations) Scheme.—{i) General. Full 
details of the measures taken to provide for the re-establishment of ex-servicemen in 
rural occupations are contained in Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 117-8. 

(ii) Loans (Agricultural Occupations). The following table shows particulars for 
each State and certain Territories to 30th June, 1952 :— 


LOANS (AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS) : SUMMARY TO 30th JUNE, 1952. 
ae 





























Applications. Loans Approved. ee Advanced 
i= * = me ; Common- Tantihis 
sate: Refused, Net Approvals(a) | ,wealth | “Autho- 
Re- Ap- With- Gross |_——————---- - — Boots rities to 
ceived. | proved. | QF) amount | 4 pti. Lending | APR 
Approved Ie haaks Amount. | Autho- (b) : 
PP " , tities. 
Viren a es en bene ee ET Bg 
New South Wales 7714 6,271 1,443 | 4,921,639; 55478 | 4,249,251] 2,660,000] 4,191,343 
Victoria 3 4,810 3,350 1,460 | 2,175,881 3,089 | 2,017,220] 1,040,000! 1,797,842 
Queensland - * 2,364. 1,966 398 | 1,091,260) 1,604 887,634} 610,000} 862,867 
South Australia 2,052 1,236 816 946,066) 1,174 905,452] 465,000} 769,230 
Western Australia 3,149 2,249 g00 | 2,095,253 2,113 | 1,976,897} 1,110,000! 1,807,603 
Tasmania 1,120 746 374 460,940 716 442,079] 300,400] 390,911 
NorthernTerritory 34 15 19 11,945 12 10,148 10,748 10,748 
New Guinea ie 16 6 10 5:772 5 5272 31997 B18 
Norfolk Island .. 3 I 2 1,000 ee 
Total ot 21,262 15,840 53422 111,700,756] 14,191 oF fo. 493, 953] 6,200,145] 9,834,541 
(a) After | deduction of loans ‘declined after approval—£1,215,803. a (5) Trcludes advances from 


principal repaid by borrowers. 

These loans are made to eligible ex-servicemen for the purchase of land, effecting 
improvements on land, the acquisition of tools of trade, live-stuck, plant or equipment, 
the establishment of a co-operative business with other persons, reduction or discharge 
of a mortgage, bill of sale, etc. 
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(ili) Allowances (Agricultural Occupations). The following table shows details for 
each State and New Guinea to 30th June, 1952 :— 


ALLOWANCES (AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS) : SUMMARY TO 30th JUNE, 1952. 




















' Applications. | Aasanyet | 
boots rs are —- C . 

‘stata: \ Rejected, ee serene 

Received. | Approved. Ba vet | eee. | 

i Approved. ! Bank. 
4 =| or ass Seno» s £ 

ney South Wales .. 4,056 3,609 447 sae 575574 
ictoria .. . 3,062 4 2,309 753 296,000 295,334 
Queensland... we 3,028 2,507 521 476,000 474,675 
South pusealintG) a 2,227 15733 494 317,000 315,445 
estern Austra Sis 2,993 2,587 40! 471,500 471,421 
Tasmania .. wher 623 | 513 IIo | 112,000 111,458 
New Guinea wes 3 2 1! 551 551 
Total “| 15,992 | 13,260 } 2,732 | 2,255,051 | 2,244,458 





(a) Includes allowances paid to four ex-servicemen in Northern Territory. 


These allowances are payable only in respect of the period during which the income 
derived from the occupation by the ex-serviceman concerned is considered inadequate. 


3. War Service Land Settlement Division—Total Expenditure.—The following table 
shows details, by States and Territories, of the total expenditure of the War Service 
Land Settlement Division for the years 1945-46 to 1951-52, and the aggregate to 30th 
June, 1952. The aggregate, £35,780,683, includes—War Service land settlement, 
£25,216.987; agricultural loans, £6,200,145; ‘agricultural allowances, £2,255,051 ; 
administrative expenses, £725,487; rural ‘training, £1,383,013. 


COMMONWEALTH WAR SERVICE LAND SETTLEMENT DIVISION : EXPENDITURE. 
(£.) 


Period. | N.S.W. Vic. Qld. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter. IN. G’nea.| Total. 

















263,299] 610,042} 331,769 1,539,414 
1,285,495] 1,337:384| 140,506) 2,000 +. 4,852,821 
887,712} 1,769,.701| 294,936 ie - 5,086,466 


1945-46 120,500} 153,804 60,000 
1946-47 1,289,426] $36,230} 261,780) 
1947-48 1,191,480} 618,637} 324,000 














1948-49 870,890] . 388,323] 269,158, 1,169,650} 2,156,805} 366,240! a - 5,221,066 
1949-50 629,094] 302,966] 301,453] 1,691,974] 2,617,441] 641,083] 4,453 4,158 | 6,192,622 
1950-51 287,491} 145,773} 109,691} 1,743,583] 2,844,116] 830,343} 4,295 389 | 5,965,681 
1951-52 197,084} 177,450 81,396) 2,075,184] 2,880,716} 1,510,783 - os 6,922,613 
Total to eer peaks 

30th June, 


1952 ...{ 4,585,965] 2,323,183] 1,407,478] 9,116,897/14,216,205} 4,115,660) 10,748 41547 $351780,683 


After deducting repayments of expenditure to 30th June, 1952 which amounted to 
£3,577,462 and miscellaneous receipts (£1,972,521), the net expenditure to 30th June 
1952 was £30,230,700. 


§ 10. Advances to Settlers. 


1. General.—aA detailed statement regarding the terms and conditions governing 
advances to settlers in the several States and the Northern Territory appears in preceding 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 179-186). 


The summaries of loans and advances in the following paragraphs are compiled 
from returns supplied by the various State government lending agencies in the several 
States. They include the transactions in lands acquired under closer and soldier settle- 
ment schemes, but exclude the balances owing on former Crown lands sold on the 
conditional purchase, etc., system. 
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The amounts outstanding do not represent the actual differences between the total 
advances and settlers’ repayments, for considerable remissions of indebtedness have 
been made in all States as a result of reappraisements of land values and the writing 
down of debts. In general, they include both principal and interest outstanding. 


A summary for Western Australia is not included, as practically the only Govern- 
mental funds being made available are Commonwealth (see § 9 above). 


In New South Wales and Victoria expenditure on the acquisition, development and 
improvement of land for war service land settlement is provided for by the States, and 
particulars thereof are included in the respective summaries. In Queensland no money 
is paid for the value of the land acquired, most land being occupied on lease from the 
Government, but advances in respect of improvements are included. In the other 
States, this expenditure is provided for by the Commonwealth and particulars are 
included in § 9 above. 


Loans (Agricultural Occupations) under the Commonwealth Re-establishment and 
Employment Act 1945 and certain advances for the purchase of wire-netting and for 
other purposes made from finance provided by the Commonwealth are included in the 
summaries following. : 


2. New South Wales.—The following table shows particulars respecting advances, 
etc., under State Authorities to 30th June, 1951 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC. : NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ot ea 





Balance outstanding 








» Advances, , Total at 30th June, 1951. 
etc., ; Advances, 
Advances, etc. | made i ete, at 
during goth ==! Number of 
, 1950-51. , June, 1951. | Accounts. Amount. 
‘ 
bye teed | a gleeeees 
H £ £ i £ 
Department of Lands— ‘ ! ( 
loser Land Settlement ee gest a 15,113,154 ! 5,966 (a) 2,966,481 
Soldier Settlers, 1914-18 War a ie ee (B) 3,196,005 570 201,413 
1939-45 War 2,024,110 | 5,635,203 | 1,563 | 2,684.497 


Soldier Land ~ Settlement—Acquisition, 
development and improvement of land, 
War Service Land Settlement Agreement 


Att. . 2,556,785 | 12,542,597 ; 1,631 |(c)10,511,567 
Wire Netting . - 1,494,653 | 574 48,745 
Prickly Pear 7,884 | 199,942 163 3,806 

Rural Bank— H 


General Bank Department— 
Commonwealth Re-establishment and 
Employment Act 1945 fe 


413,563 4,069,403 3,827 2,397,753 








Other ee a Ae »850,286 1472,16 10,801 17,141,6. 
Government Agency Department— cs pees : : ae 
Rural Industries a ts oe 64,682 757755732 6 591 245,026 

Unemployment Relief and Dairy Pro- | 

Motion .. oe s ve 25,686 1,562,316 ,. 581 145,425 
Rural Reconstruction(d) 186,398 11,795,217 ' 1,234 2,222,251 
Shallow Boring nce 28,979 1,022,535 + #29 76,874 
Farm Water Supplies. . 24,988 71,244 1X5 56,565 
Soil Conservation ; 540 905 3 842 
Irrigation Areas Se ase 199,627 (e) 412 1,464,518 
Government Guarantee Agency 2,077 219,568 10 4,927 
Closer Settlement Agency 1,088 167,914 65 80,665 
Total 9,386,693 |/124,338,555 28,335 | 40,222,400 











\ 

(a) Excludes an amount of £4,586,235 to 30th June, 1951, capitalized on conversion into leasehold 
under the Closer Settlement Amendment (Conversion) Act 1943. (0) In addition, the sum of 
£1,926,662 to 30th June, 1951 has been expended on developmental works on soldiers’ settlements. 
(e) Includes capital value of Closer Settlement Leases, £9,114,790, and unpaid balance and interest on 
structural improvements, £1,394,151. (d) Includes Debt Adjustment, Drought Relief, and Marginal 
Wheat Areas Scheme Advances (Commonwealth and State Moneys), amount outstanding £1,683,810. 
(¢) Not available. (f) Incomplete. 
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3. Victoria—The following table shows particulars respecting advances, ete., under 
State Authorities to 30th June. 1951 :— 
ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC: : VICTORIA. 


} 




















Advances, Total Balance outstanding 
ete., Advances, at 30th June, 1951. 
Advances, etc. Pet sae = 
uring 301 
1950-51. | June, r95r. , Hane ot Amount. 
ec | £ £ 
ae Savings Bauk, Credit HOMIE 7 zs ‘ 
ivilians 3 ae 48.43 11,598,406 1,252 1,022,581 
Discharged Soldiers ta cl a | 847,885 81 49,938 
Treasurer— ! | j 
Cool Stores, Canneries, etc. : : 0,000 1,109,783 (a) 6! 281,586 
Department of Lands and Survey— | : t 
Joser Settlement Settlers and Soldier Berens 1b 46,904,855 3,780 4,212,084 
Cultivators of Land ' 1,249 2,462,049 406 72,792 
Wire Netting .. ‘ $2,952 671,518 482 77,562 
Soldier Settlement Commission— | ! | 
Purchase of land 1,830,049 | 8,436,269 110,98 
Development and Improvement of Holdings 2,101,914 5:773,058 i? oe 1959,305 
Advances for sales of land not required for | 
Soldier Settlement(c) . H 137,764 | 515,377 4 21,853 
Advances for Settlers’ Lease Liability, Soldier 1 . : 
Settlement Act 1946(d) 2,070,698 | 2,070,698 322 | 2,070,698 
Advances to assist in acquiring and develop- { | 
ing single unit farms .. {1,736,861 7,411,594 1,847 | 6,528,983 
Advances. for improvements, stock, imple- ‘ | : 
ments, etc. .. | 235,137 | 570,895 "508 | 321,025 
Advances for shares in Co- -operative Com- H : | 
panies, Soldier Settlement Act 1946 | 32,144 | 32,144 175 32,134 
Commonwealth Re-establishment eand Em- | j 
ployment Act 1945 Advances 253,290 1,763,032 1,680 900,315 
1 7 
Total os or on | 8,530,509 90,168,463 ° 10,543 26,580,856 
' 








(a) Oompantes and Co-operative Societies. (6) Represents consolidated debts of settlers (Section 
30, Act 4091). {c) Sale price of land not required for settlement ; balance outstanding representa 
instalments not yet due where terms were given to purchasers. (dy Excludes an amount of £674,068 
representing excess acquisition, development and improvement cost which has been written off and is 
at present “borne wholly by the State. 

4. Queensland.—The following table shows particulars of advances to 30th June, 


1951. The figures exclude transactions in land :— 


ADVANCES TO SEITLERS : QUEENSLAND. 
i 


























t 
i Advances, | Total ‘; Balance outstanding 
etc., Advances, | at 3oth June, 1951. 
Advances. guage pea ig \ 
uring 301 H 
| 1950-51. j June, 1951. | pert Amount. 
, 
: ! £ £ | £ 
Co-ordination of Rural Advances and Agricul- | ; 
tural Bank Acts | 3,192,362 | 14,800,726 2,951 | 3,851,708 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement (a) zoo 123 1 21470 289 352 77,492 
Water Facilities .. : er eis 1 58,079 | 20 853 
Wire Netting, eto. fe ote) ni 1,019,403 713 77,534 
Seed Wheat and Barley 137 |(d) 136, 599 1 12,351 
Drought Relief .. a a wa 699,369 53 96,564 
War Service Land Settlement | 519,986 ; 1,255,874 329 | 1,173,468 
Income (Unemployment Relief and State t 
Development) Tax Acts (d) 3 is ry 1,184,561 (e) 590 114,229 
Irrigation H 54,914 19 71234 
Farmers’ Assistance (Debt Adjustment Acts) i 20,205 4 1,033,272 { 301,851 
Commonwealth Re-establishment ci Enm- | { \ 
ployment Act 1945 oa 160,130 842,890 | $02,446 
Total 1,892,944 23,555,976 | (e) 6,103 6,215,725 














“@a) Includes advances to group settlers through the Lands Department, as well as advances through 
the Agricultural Bank. (5) Includes accrued interest. (c) Not available. {d) Largely for 
at ee and tobacco growers and for rural development (ringbarking, clearing, fencing, etc.). 
e) In e 
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5. South Australia——The following table shows particulars respecting advances 
under State Authorities to 30th June, 1951 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS : SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Balance outstanding 











| Advances + Total oth June, 1951. 
made | Advances at 3 95 
Advances. + during | at 30th =| --- 
1950-51. | June, 1951. Number of | Amount. 
£ £ £ 
Department of Lands— ( i 
dvances to Soldier Settlers - in 179,56r | 4,853,158 | 569 1,540,247 
Advances to Blockholders a wes . 41,451} . +. 
Advances for Sheds and Tanks .. oa os 75,693 | 40 75315 
Advances under Closer Settlement Acts .. | 60,558 ! 2,665,361 | 767, 998,347 
Advances under Agricultural Graduates | | 
Settlement Act ‘ as \ 62,258 20 31,951 
Settlement of Returned Service “Personnel, | : | 
1939-45 War . : 230,070 460,266 | 338 431,694 
Primary Producers Assistance Department— ' | 
Advances in Drought-affected Areas ae ss 2,146,768 | 70 30,308 
Advances under Farmers Relief Acts se . 45435,509 7o 17,848 
Lrrigation Branch— : | 
Advances to Civilians .. ‘ tant 229 291,178 114 32,579 
Advances to Soldier Settlers i 947 1,046,215 | 488 513,537 
State Bank of South Australia (Credit Foncier t 
Department) .. 371,667 6,607,247 | 950 995,460 
‘Advances to Primary Producers" 45233 1,197,473 156 268,373 
‘Advances to Settlers for Improvements(a) 1,547 939,086 178 27,600 
Advances under Vermin and Fencing Acts 1,045 1,378,799 811 106,240 
Advances under Loans to Producers Act 17,985 522,082 | 44 285,084 
Commonwealth Re-establishment and i H 
+ Employment Act 1945 = 109,645 730,597 | 621 440,877 
Total . . 977,487 | 27,453,141 5,236 | 5,727,460 


(a) Reductions in ‘isis due to aajaitaieat of cancelled and re-llotted holdings. 


6. Western Australia.—The operations prior to 1945 covered in this section related 
to moneys made available through, or by, the old Agricultural Bank and other Govern- 
ment Departments for the purpose of agricultural development. On 1st October, 1945, 
however, the Agricultural Bank was reconstituted as the Rural and Industries Bank of 
Western Australia, and was given authority to operate similarly to the associated banks. 
Certain securities in the books of the old bank were taken over by the general banking 
division of the new bank, and the clients concerned then operated with privileges and 
obligations similar to those provided by other banking institutions. ‘The majority of the 
remaining securities, also, were eventually transferred. 


At present, very limited funds are being made available by the State Government 
for advances for agricultural development, the bulk of the moneys for this purpese being 
provided by the Commonwealth Government under the War Service Land Settlement 
and Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employment Acts. Particulars of this 
expenditure are shown in § 9 above. 


7. Tasmania.—The following table shows particulars of advances under State 
Authorities to 30th June, 1951. Although not regarded as outstanding advances by 
the Department of Agriculture the figures in connexion with closer and soldier land 
settlement have been included in the table for comparative purposes; the areas 80 
purchased have been leased on 99-year terms having an option of purchase which the 
leaseholder may exercise at any time. 








= 
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ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC. : TASMANIA. 


’ | 





Balance outstanding 








Advances | Total t 30th June a 
Advances, etc made Advances Bh 3! a 795% 
ros : during § at 30th aautanok 
‘ 1950-51. une, 1951. Number o; 
; : | ~ Persons. Amount. 
wines 3 a eae jo | 
Agricultural Bank— &£ £ : £ 
State Advances Act and Rural Credits .. ' 247,626 | 2,581,608 ! $51 | (a) 469,200 
Orchardists’ Relief, 1926 ‘ ae 46,832 , 2: 85 


Unemployed (Assistance to Primary Pro- 

















ducers) Relief Act 1930-1931 .. . on : 114,302 ; 12) 403 
Bush Fire Relief 1934 ae beet ae ; 14,855 | +5 60 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Act 1929 .. coe ss 35.523 rt: 478 
Crop Losses, 1934-35 i ee | 10,086 6} 314 
Assistance to Fruitgrowers Act 1941 a ae 34,556 4 351 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Act, 1942 os oe 3,764 | Be } a 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Act, 1944 o8, 1,902 5 874 
Commonwealth Re-establishment and Em- ¥ : 

ployment Act 1945 ‘ 68,176 ! 381,763 404 , 291,279 
Primary Producers’ Relief Act 1947 Be ee i 297,846 312° 267,942 

Minister for Agriculture— 1 ' } 
Soldier Scttlers— ' ; 

Advances. 3 - 7,888 | 946,748 39 | (wy 27,189 

Purchase of Estates, ete. (c) we as 3,802 | (d)2,547,149 | (@) 639 586,457 
Closer Settlers— i j 

Advances ac $8 315 94,756 2, 1,964 

Purchase of E Estates, ete. (c) ae gers 853 | (@) 520,509 | (a) 140 149,726 

Tota) oe ee sai 328,660 | 7,632,199 2,521 1,796,322 
(a) Excludes £11,161 forfeited properties. (6) Excludes £202,406 advances capitalized, £79,114 
advances written off to bad debts, and £40,789 written off to revaluation. (c) Not regarded as 
outstanding advances by the Department. (d@) Number of Ieascholders, including those to whom 


advances have been made. 


8. Northern Territory.—During the financial year 1950-51 one advance totalling 
£600 was made. The total amount advanced to 20th June, 1951, was approximately 
£27,570. At 30th June. 1951 the balance outstanding from 7 settlers. including interest, 
was £1,214. 


9. Summary of Advances.—The following table is a summary for each State (except 
Western Australia) and the Northern Territory to the 30th June, 1951. The particulars, 
so far as they are available, represent the total sums advanced to settlers, including 
amounts spent by the various Governments in the purchase and improvement of estates 
disposed of by closer and soldier land settlement, while the amounts outstanding reveal 
the present indebtedness of settlers to the Governments, including arrears of principal 
and interest but excluding amounts written off debts and adjustments for land revalua- 

‘tions. Particulars of Loans (Agricultural Occupations) under the Commonwealth 
Re-establishment and Employment Act 1945 and of certain advances for wire-netting 
and other purposes provided from Commonwealth funds are included. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC. : SUMMARY. 


f Balance outstanding at 30th 











: Total June, 1951. 
1 Ad , etc., 
State. ~ | “made during” Advances. ete, 
ee ee Number of | amount. 
suche ben pea Lh we ee = 

£ £ = 
New South Wales(v) .. 9,386,693 (6)124,338,555 j(c) 28,335 40,222,400 
Victoria(2) a2 oe 8,530,509 i 90,168,463 10,543 | 26,580,856 
Queensland. . 1,892,944 + 23,555,976 (b)(c) 6,103 | 6,215,725 
South Australia a 977,487 | 27,453,141 | 5,236 | 5,727,460 
Tasmania F os a 8 7,632,199 ! 2,521 ! 1,796,322 
Northern Territory Assy" bee 27,570 , 71 1,214 


‘ (a) “Includes expenditure on ‘acquisition, development and improvement of land | iat wai eeevies taud 
settlement (see p. 86). (d} Incomplete. (c) Number of accounts. 
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§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands. 


1. General.—The figures shown in the previous parts of this chapter show separately 
the areas alienated, in process of alienation, or occupied under various tenures. The 
following tables set out the position in regard to the tenure of Jand in each State, in the 
Northern Territory, and in the Australian Capital Territory during the latest year for 
which information is available—1951 in all cases. A summary for each State and 
Territory and for Australia as a whole is also supplied. Particulars for each year from 
1940 to 1950 appear in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 45, Part 1.—Rural Industries, 
page 7. The area occupied includes roads, permanent reserves, forests, etc. In some 
cases, lands which are permanently reserved from alienation are occupied under leases 
and licences, and have been included therein. Lands occupied under leases or licences 
for pastoral purposes are frequently held on short tenures only, and could thus be made 
available for settlement practically whenever required. 


2. New South Wales.—The total area of New South Wales is 198,037,120 acres, of 
which 25.8 per cent. had been alienated at 30th June, 1951; 7.3 per cent. was in process 
of alienation; 58.8 per cent. was held under leases and licences; and the remaining 
8.1 per cent. was unoccupied, or held by the Crown. 


The following table shows particulars as at 30th June, 1951 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: NEW SOUTH WALES, 
30th JUNE, 1951. 




















(Acres.) 
\ 
Particulars. Area, i Particulars. Area. 
1. Alienated, | 3. Held under Leases and 
Granted and sold prior to 1862 . | 74146579 Licences. 
Sold by auction and other sales, 1862 Homestead selections and grants .. 1,650,685 
to date e 15,387,108 || Alienable leases, long-term and per- 
Conditionally sold, "1862 to date -+ | 33,343,406 petual 26,604,162 
Granted under Volunteer Land Regu Long-term leases with limited right 
lations, 1867 to date ae 172,198 of alienation .. : 1,380,305 
Granted for pubie and mugioms pur- Other long-term Icases_.. 79,651,629 
poses 265,880 |} Short-term leases and ‘temporary 
tenures Ae 427425551 
Forest leases , 2,135,290 
56,315,171 || Mining and auriferous leases (a) (b) 192,613 
Tess lands resumed or reverted to SS 
Crown 5,188,982 Total 7 «+ 1116,357,235 
Total = .. | $1,126,189 
: : 4. Unocetpied—Particulars of Lord 
2. In Process of Alienation. Howe Island not being avail- 
Conditional purchases tre a+ | 32,405,284 able, the area, 3,220 acres, is 
Closer settlement purchases ey 1,651,793 included under unoccupied 
Soldiers’ group purchases .. ap 167,298 (Approximate) a «. | 16,123,796 
Other forms of sale a fe 205,525 
Total a .. | 14,429,900 |} 5. Total Area of State Ms «+ {198,037,120 
(2) At 31st December, 1 1950. (b) Exelndes lands held by virtue of miners’ rights and business 


Itvences ; also lease areas applied for, and in occupation, under the Mining Act 1906, but not yet confirmed. 


3. Victoria.—The total area of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, of which 53.7 per cent. 
had been alienated up to the end of 1951; 4.8 per cent. was in process of alienation 
under deferred payments and closer settlement schemes; 17.4 per cent. was occupied 
under leases and licences; and 24.1 per cent. was unoccupied or held by the Crown. 
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The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS : VICTORIA, 
3Ist DECEMBER, 1951. 


(Acres.) 
Particulars. ' Area. Particulars. Area. 
1. Alienated a a2 -. | 30,179,235 || 3. Leases and Licences held—- 
! Under Lands Department— 
\ Perpetual Leases .. 78,862 
Agricultural College Leases . 42,524 
Other Leascs and Licences. . 19,908 
2. In Process of Alienation— Temporry. (Yearly) Grazing eaene: 
Exclusive of Mallee and Closer Under Mines De artment(a) as ps _ 5 
Settlement Lands .. 375,470 am Ds ee 1099.49) 
Mallee Lands (exclusive of Closer F Pn Can ee. 
Settlement Lands) . . | 1,788,672 Total = -. | 9,805,250 
Closer Settlement Lands ts 531,684 
Village Settlement .. aie 33 || 4. Occupied by the Crown or sik 
occupied... 13,565,416 
Total cs wie 2,695,859 || 5. Total Area of State ua .. | 56,245,760 











(a) Includes State Coal Mine area, 7,575 acres and State Electricity Commission area, 2,800 acres. 


4. Queensland.—The total area of this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on 31st 
December, 1951, 5.6 per cent. was alienated ; 0.9 per cent. was in process of alienation ; 
and 83.8 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences. The remainder, 9.7 per 
cent., was either: unoccupied or held as reserves or for roads. 


The distribution is shown in the following table :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS : QUEENSLAND, 
3ist DECEMBER, 1951. 











(Acres.) 
SE Ae spire aan gre YO ee i Se ae et Se cinta 
Particulars. Area, 4, Particulars. | Area, 
ase SS, A 
1. Alienated— ' 3. Occupied under Leases and 
Licences— 

By Purchase be .. | 23,706,878 | Pastoral Leases. .. | 243,540,400 
Without Payment “| 92,116 | Occupation Licences 17,881,520 

1 Grazing Selections and Settle- 
| 1 meut Farm Leases .. | 87,197,446 
H H Leases—Specia! Purposes .. |(@) 1,795,851 
| | Mining Leases aie a 499,833 

Perpetual Leases Selections 

and Perpetual Lease Prickly 
| Pear Selections .. 6,531,982 
" Auction Perpetual Leases, etc. {b) 534,171 

Forest Grazing Leases (of 

| Reserves) se 1,682,620 
f Total . «+ | 359,643,823 

4. Reserves (net, not leased), Surveyed 

Tota! ae «+ | 23,798,994 asoamiaaa | osds wae Surveyed Stock 
ee =| Routes is oe 22,342,039 

1 

| 5. Unoceupied .. ss «. | 19,383,924 
2. In Process of Alienation ota 3,951,220 | 6. Total Area of State os .. | 429,120,000 





(a) Special leases of Crown Land, 577.849 acres; special leases of reserves, 1,218,002 acres. 
® Includes 481,157 acres over which perpetual country leases were granted to Queensland-British Food 
poration. 
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5. South Australia——The areca of South Australia is 243,244,800 acres and at 30th 
June, 1951, 5.7 per cent. was alienated , o.2 per cent. in process of alienation ; 71.4 per 
cent. occupied under leases and licences ; and 22.7 per cent. occupied by the Crown or 
wnoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
30th JUNE, 1951. 











(Acres.) 
27 7 
Particulars. - Area. Particulars. Area. 
ie iF 
_ fo | eee Sty pe Saree 
nT | 
1, Alienated— ' | 3. Held under Lease and Licence— | 
Sold ++ 13:774;929 + Perpetual Leases, including Ir- 
Sranted for Public Purposes fotnicé 135-419 + rigation Leases 5s 18,632,080 
oF Pastoral Leases +» | 115,382,699 
4 Other Leases and Licences = 2,868,328 
| Mining Leases and Licences .. 36,669,380 
1 
Sew awe | ——e 
Total = +. 13,910,348 { Total a .. | 473:553,087 
| 4. Area Unoccupied (a) : | 55,276,041 
2. Lu Process of Alienation hott. 505,324 | 5. Total Area of State 3 oe 243,244,800 





‘ Meg Includes surveyed roads, railways and other reserves, salt water lakes, lagoons, and fresh water 
a. a 

6. Western Australia.—The total area of Western Australia is 624,588,800 acres, 
of which, at 31st December, 1951, 3.6 per cent. was alienated ; 1.9*per cent. was in 
process of alienation ; and 32.8 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences issued 
either by the Lands. Mines or Forests Departments. The halance of 61.7 per cent. 
was unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
3tst DECEMBER, 1951. 











(Acres.) 
I | 
Particulars. / Area, | Particulars. Area. 
pe ener ae . { ens anor 
. Alienated es Be -+ | 22,281,745 i| 3. Leases and Licences in Force— 
I (i) Issued by Lands Depart- 
: { ment— 
aa an Pastoral Leases .. | 197,735,997 
i! Special Leases mon 2,234,516 
2. In Process of Alienation lh Leases of Reserves... 564,860 
Midjand Railway Concessions .. 54,800 ; Residential Lots Ps 4,714 
Free Homestead Farms ss]. 425,289 | , Perpetual Leases “ 797,876 
Conditional Purchase +. 1 7,796,714 ! (ii) Issued by Mines Depart- 
Selections under the Agricultural t ment— 

Lands Purchase Act 1 363,854 | Gold-mining Leases .. 25,939 
Grazing Land -. 1 3,424,695 | Mineral Leases 43,586 
ide aud Suburban Lots scent 3.743 a gtd Homestead 28,488 

Town Grants of R: ake, ' eases im 5 
Ee Ol ge ase Z 992 H (tii) Issued by Forests Depart- 
ment— 
4 Timber Permits tn 3,456,691 
4 a 
4 Total ud .. | 204,892,667 
4. Area Unoccupied 24 .. | 385,344,308 
Ment ee t 
Total bs .. | 12,070,087 | 5. Total Area of State .. .. | 624,588,800 
t 
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7. Tasmania.—The total area of Tasmania is 16,778,000 acres, of which, at 30th 
June, 1951, 36.8 per cent. had been alienated ; 2.1 per cent. was in process of alienation ; 
15.9 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences for either pastoral, agricultural, 
timber, or mining purposes, or for closer or soldier settlement; while the remainder 
(45.2 per cent.) was unoccupied or reserved by the Crown. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS : TASMANIA, 
30th JUNE, 1951. 


(Acres.) 
Particulars. Area. | Particulars. Areu. 
eri cts an eet e Seer a Bet fhe: 
1, Alienated ae ue 3A 6,167,907 ' 3. Leases and Licences—continued. 
I (i) Issued by Lands Depart- 
ac hay 4 ment—continued. 
i Soldier Setnent oe 115,597 
2. lienati oe . Short-term Leases. . 13,924 
In Hrocere of Alienation 359,248 (ii) Issued by Mines Depart 
ment .. ee ae 30,462 
' ——— 
3. Leases and Licences— : Total . .. 2,668,998 
i) te ei eee ol p+ area seis by the coe or Une 
Islands 157,698 : occu pi 7:581,847 
Ordinary Leased Land 1.850,626 ii we 
Land Leased for Timber 466,736 | 
Closer Settlement as 33:955 5. Total Area of State oi .. 16,778,000 
' : 


@ a) Includes reservations for roads and various other public purposes. 4,042,820 acres, lands oceupied 
by Commonwealth or State Departments, 21,775 acres and land acquired for Soldier and Closer Settlement, 
but not leased, 163,482 acres. 


8. Northern Territory.—The area of the Northern Territory is 335,116,800 acres, of 
which, at 30th June, 1951, only 0.1 per cent. was alienated ; 51.3 per cent. was held 
under leases and licences ; 13.6 per cent. was reserved for aboriginal, defence and public 
requirements ; and the remaining 35.0 per cent. was unoccupied and unreserved. 


The following shows the mode of occupancy of areas at 30th June, 1951 :—Alienated, 
455,322 acres; leased—pastoral leases, 129,266,284 acres, other leases, licences and 
mission stations, 42,574,771 acres, total leased. 171,841,055 acres ; reserved for aboriginal, 
defence and public requirements, 45,647,537 acres: unoccupied and unreserved, 
117,172,886 acres: total, 335,116,800 acres. 


9. Australian Capital Territory—Alienated land of the Territory (excluding the 
Jervis Bay area) at the end of 1951 comprised 10.9 per cent. of the total area; Jand in 
process of alienation 7.0 per cent.; land held under lease and licence 54.5 per cent.; land 
otherwise occupied, including city tenures, 11.4 per cent.; and unoccupied 16.2 per cent. 


The following are the particulars of land areas in the Australian Capital Territory 
at the end of 1951 :—Alienated, 63,635 acres; in process of alienation, 41,053 acres ; 
leased—grazing, agricultural, etc., leases. 310,620 acres, grazing licences, 7,174 acres, 
total leased, 317,794 acres ; otherwise occupied, 66,190 acres ; unoccupied, 94,128 acres ; 
total, 582,800 acres. Including the Jervis Bay area of 18,000 acres—12,788 acres leased 
and 5,212 acres otherwise occupied—the grand total for the whole Territory is 600.800 
acres. 
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io, Suminary.—The following table provides a summary for each State and 
Territory, and for Australia as a whole, of the alienation and occupation of Crown lands 
































in 1951 :— 
ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 1951. 
Private Lands. Crown Lands. 
7 Total 
! Area. 
State or . In Process of Leased or : 
‘Territory. Alienated. Alienation. Licensed. : Other. 
t (Sean We 
‘000 1 Per *000 Per ’000 ' Per { ‘ooo Per "000 
Acres. Cent. Acres. Cent. Acres. . Cent. Acres. Cent. Acres. 
N.S.W (a) 51,126 | 25.82 14,430 7.29 | 116,357 ! 58.75 | 16,124 8.14 | 198,037 
Victoria(b) .. 30,179 | 53.66 2,696 4-79 9.805 | 17-43 | 13,566 | 24.12 56,246 
Queensland(d) 23,799 | 5-55 3,951 | 0.92 | 359,644 . 83.81 | 41,726 | 9.72 | 429,120 
8. Aust.(a) 13,911 5.72 505 0.21 173,553 | 71.35 55.276 | 22.72 | 243,245 
W. Aust.(d) 22,282 3.57 12,070 1.93 | 204,892 | 32.80 | 385,344 | 61.70 | 624,588 
Tasmania(a) .. 6,168 | 36.76 359 2.14 2,669 | 15.91 7,582 | 45.19 16,778 
Nor. Terr.(a) .. 455 0.13 ate aa 171,841 | 514.28 | 162,821 48.59 | 335,117 
A.C.T.(b) bes 64 | 10.59 41 6.83 331 | 55.03 | 165 | 27.55 601 
Australia 147,984 7.77 34,052 1.79 |1,039,092 | 54.58 | 682,604 | 35.86 |1,903,732 

















{a) At 30th June. 


(b) At 31st December. 


The diagram on page 89 shows in graphical form the areas alienated from the State, 
those in process of alienation under the various systems of deferred payments, the areas 
held under leases or licences and the areas left unoccupied. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
A. SHIPPING. 


§ 1. System of Record. 


In the system of recording statistics of oversea shipping, Australia is considered as 
a unit, and, therefore, only one entry and one clearance is counted for each voyage, 
without regard to the number of States visited (see also Section 5 following, paragraph 1). 

On the arrival at, or departure from, a port in Australia, whether from or for an 
oversea country or from another port in Australia, the master or agent must “ enter ” 
the vessel with the Customs authorities at the port, and supply certain prescribed 
information in regard to the ship, passengers and cargo. At the end of each month 
the information so obtained is forwarded to this Bureau. This arrangement has been 
in operation since 1st July, 1924. 

The volume of the vessel, as distinct from the cargo it carries, is recorded in net 
tons, i.e., the gross tonnage or internal cubic capacity less certain deductions on account 
of crew spaces, engine room, water ballast and other spaces not used for passengers or 
cargo. It is thus a rough measure of the capacity of the vessel for cargo or passengers. 
The unit of measurement is the ton register of 100 cubic feet. 

Cargo is recorded in tons weight or in tons measurement (40 cubic feet). 

From tst July, 1914 the Trade and Shipping of Australia have been recorded for 
the fiscal years ending 30th June. 

Particulars of vessels exclusively engaged in transporting troops and war materials 
during the 1939-45 War years are excluded from the following tables of ‘‘ oversea ” and 
“interstate” shipping movement which, therefore, relate only to vessels engaged in 
normal trade (i.e., carrying part or full cargo for civil purposes), and are strictly com- 
parable with pre-war and post-war figures. 


§ 2. Oversea Shipping. 


1. Total Movement.—The following table shows the number of entrances and 
clearances combined of oversea vessels at Australian ports, and the aggregate net 
tonnage, during each of the years 1921-22 to 1950-51 :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING : ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES (COMBINED) OF 
VESSELS DIRECT, AUSTRALIA. 





Year, Vessels. | Net Tons. Year. Vessels. } Net Tons. Year. Vessels. | Net Tons. 


’ 


ooo. 
1941-42 | 2,554 | 10,768 
1942-43 2,025 8,113 
1943-44 | 2,380 | 9,687 
1944-45 | 2,147 | 9,133 
1945-46 2,371 | 10,693 
1946-47 | 2,489 | 10,406 
1947-48 | 2,949 | 11,928 
1948-49 3.486 | 15,013 
1949-50 | 3,907 | 17,378 
1950-51 | 3,903 | 17,307 


‘000. 
1921-22 3,111 9,081 
1922-23 2,935 9,241 
1923-24 3,122 9,923 
1924-25 3,449 | 31,207 
1925-26 3,156 | 10,669 
1926-27 3,261 | 31,164 
1927-28 3,167 | 10,925 | 
1928-29 | 3,175 | 11,097 ! 
1929-30 3,061 | 10,944 
1930-31 3,107 | 11,250 


1931-32 | 3.057 
1932-33 | 3,114 
1933-34 | 2,774 
1934-35 | 3139 
1935-36 | 3,260 
1936-37 | 3,297 
1937-38 | 3,809 
1938-39 | 3,314 
1939-40 | 3,362 
1940-41 2,669 





Huw | 
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The average tonnage per vesse] has risen from 2,919 tons per vesse] in 1921-22 to 
4,449 tons in 1949-50 and 4,434 tons in 1950-51. 


Particulars of the total oversea movement of shipping for each year from 1822 to 
1920-21 will be found in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 507. 


2. Total Oversea Shipping, States—The following table shows, for cach State, the 
number of entrances and clearances of vessels direct from and to oversea countries, and 
the aggregate net tonnage. during the vear 1950-51 :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING: ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OF VESSELS DIRECT, 
STATES, 1950-51. 











Entrances. Clearances. 
State or Territory. | = as | 

| Number. | Net Tons. Number. Net Tons. 
45 : : Sal's = tl a 

: | ‘200. *g00. 
New South Wales a ae 408 | 2,087 481 1,983 
Victoria axe oe os 426 1,945 347 | 1,599 
Queensland... ig 5 253! 840 | 354 | 1,217 
South Australia Ee ms 160 694 163 692 
Western Australia ase La 532 2,880 - 610 | 3,039 
Tasmania re 3s aa 30 127 - 29 | 159 
Northern Territory a eae 12: 27)0 4 8 18 

- In eee] 

Australia ae zh I.o1r 


| 
8,600 1,992 | 8,707 
A 


3. Shipping Communication with various Countries.—Records of the number and 
tonnage of vessels arriving from and departing to particular countries, as they are 
invariably made, may be misleading for the reason that the tonnage of a vessel can 
be recorded against one country only, notwithstanding that the same vessel on the same 
voyage may carry cargo or passengers to or from Australia from or to several countries. 
For instance, a mail steamer on a voyage from the United Kingdom to Australia, through 
the Suez Canal, may call at Marseilles, Genoa, Port Said, Aden and Colombo, yet can be 
credited only to the United Kingdom, the country where the voyage commenced, to the 
exclusion of all of the others from the records. Also a number of vessels touch at New 
Zealand ports on their voyages to and from the United States of America and Canada, 
but their tonnages are not included in the records of Australian shipping trade with New 
Zealand. Similarly, the record of shipping engaged in trade between Australia and the 
United Kingdom via South African ports does not show tonnage to and from South 
Africa, the whole of it being included in the figures for United Kingdom. In view of 
this defect, statistics relating to the direction of the shipping to and from Australia 
are restricted to the following tables in which countries situated on the main trade 
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routes are grouped together. This grouping into larger geographical divisions to some 
extent avoids the limitations referred to, except, as already pointed out, in the case of 
Africa and New Zealand. 


OVERSEA SHIPPING : COUNTRY GROUPS FROM WHICH ENTERED OR TO WHICH 
CLEARED, AUSTRALIA. 
With ! 


Cargo or 
in Ballast, 





Countries, 1938-39. 1948-49.] 1949-50.| 1950-51. 








seer 1947-48. 

















Net Tonnace EnNTsERED (’000). 























United Kingdom and Cargo 1,878 943 | 1,130 | 2,060 | 3,252 | 3,393 
European. Countries .. Ballast 121 2 6 45 77 10 
= Cargo 767 302 303 442; 565; 484 
New Zealand(a) m8 Ballast 242 224 223! 128 | 197 204 
Asiatic Countries and Cargo | 2,206 | 1,984 | 2,288 | 2,778 | 3,250 | 3,402 
Pacific Islands Se Ballast | 256 426 933 928 429 17a 
: Cargo 44 370 273 236 277. 308 
Africa(a) ws . Ballast | 123 47 | 88 133 33 4 
North and Central Cargo | 1,059 861 | 823 603 602 582 
America... ae Ballast}. I 3 10 | 8! 3 
. JS | Cargo j 10 26 II 21 26 31 

South America a Ballast 5 5 5 
Total Cargo 5,964 | 4,486; 4,828 | 6,230] 7,972 | 8,200 
ale . Ballast 747 700 | 1,255 | 3,246 744 400 




















Tota! Cargo and Ballast ae 6,711 | 5,186 | 6,083 | 7,476 | 8,716 | 8,600 





Net Tonnage CLEARED (’000). 
































United Kingdom and | Cargo . 2,778 1,643 | 1,996 | 2,785 | 2,767 | 2,900 
European Countries .. \ | ead f 13 : © al ee 54 78 57 
; Cargo , 9o1 575 565 722 806 675 
New Zealand(a) “| | Ballast | 37 75 ie ea | 6 a 
Asiatic Countries and Cargo : 1,687 |} 1,387 | 1,601 | 1,786 | 2,032; 1,848 
Pacific Islands --\! Ballast 743 839 980 | 3,499 | 2,205 | 2,296 
A argo 172 142 172 138 190 342 
Africa(a) ae “= | Ballast | 6 : 3 25 7 33 
North and Central f | Cargo j; 440 409 373 392 3901 375 
America... -. \ | Ballast 46 108 144 79 83 117 
si Cargo 12 9 is 5 23 29 

Sonth America ot | Ballast 3 in By ai = 
Total g ‘Cargo 5,990 ] 4,165 | 4,707 | 5,828 | 6,209 | 6,169 
ors Ballast 845 | 1,055 | 1,138 | 1.709 | 2,453 | 2,538 
Total Cargo and Ballast ve 6,835 | 5,220 | 5,845 | 7,537 | 8,662 | 8,707 





(a) See explanation above. 


4. Nationality of Oversea Shipping —Owing to war conditions, the proportion of 
shipping of British nationality progressively declined from 72.82 per cent. of the total 
tonnage entered in 1938-39 to 43.40 per cent. in 1943-44. On the other hand, the 
proportion of United States of America shipping visiting Australia during the same 
period advanced from 2.61 per cent. in 1938-39 to 33.07 per cent. in 1943-44. There- 
after the trend was reversed, and in 1950-51 the proportion of British shipping entcred 
was 70.83 per cent. and of American 2.34 per cent. 
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Particulars of the nationality of oversea shipping which entered Australia during 
the five years ended 30th June, 1951 and the year 1938-39 are given in the following 
table :-— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING : ENTRANCES ACCORDING TO NATIONALITY OF VESSELS, 
AUSTRALIA. 
(000 Net Tons.) 






































ALL NATIONALITIES— 











Nationality. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
‘ise gateiales d as a 2 Fo ee 
Britiso— : 
Australian eet 331 153 86° 218 ! 250 214 
Canadian - oy die 20 | 47 48 |! 69 41 26 
New Zealand .. ae 563 ' 109 TO4 | 147 | 243 167 
United Kingdom ve 35744 3,537 3,988 | 4,956 55344 55452 
Other British .. af 229 | 107 202 j 123 183 232 
In Cargo hg -+ | 45379 | 3.4201 3,588; 4,502, 5,559] 5,781 
In Ballast .. is 508 533 840 | 921 502 310 
| | 
Total British . 4,887 3,953 4,428 55513 6,061 6,091 
Proportion of total %, 72.82 | 76.22 | 72.79 | 73-741 69.54 | 70.83 
| 
Forricn— | ‘ 
American (U.S. y <s 175 437 571 ; 356 466 201 
Danish 2s 55 17 50! 99 | 143 154 
Dutch . Se ar 291 225 | 244 269 286 326 
French oe ae 108 63 76 | 80 |! 129 115 
German ao a 14I ae ee Te oe 
Italian Se <* 68 15 9 162 ° 161 192 
Japanese % oe 330 sae st) ae ia se 
Norwegian ae ar 325 218 206 | 489 690 665 
Swedish ie * 124 119 we 4 151 147 196 
Other Foreign .. ae 207 139 499 357 633 660 
esis: | 
In Cargo ace - | 1,585 rs 1,066 1,240 1,638 | 2,413 2,419 
In Ballast. sé 239 | 167 ; 415 5 325 242 go 
| ! | - 
Total Foreign. . 1,824 | 1,233 | 1,655 1,963 . 2,655 2,509 
Proportion of total % 27.18 | 23.78 | 27.21: 26.26 30.46} 29.17 
i | 
i | 
In Cargo ; ‘5,964 4,486 4,828 6,230. 7,972 8,200 
Proportion of total % §8.87 | 86.50 | 79.37 | 83.33, 91-46] 95.35 
In Ballast... 747 700 1,255} 1,246! 744 400 
Proportion of total % 11.13 | 13.50} 20.63 | 16.67 8.54 4.65 
| 
. 
‘Total, All Nationalities 6,711 5,186 6,083 Pee 7:476 , 8,716 8,600 





The Australian tonnage which entered Australia from overseas during the year 
1950-51 represented 2.49 per cent. of the total tonnage entered and was confined 
mainly to the New Zealand and Pacific Island trade. 
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‘Lhe proportion of oversea shipping tonnage which entered Avstralia in cargo ranged, 
in the years shown, between about 80 per cent. and 95 per cent., the lowest percentage 
being 79.37 in 1947-48 and the highest 95.35 in 1950-51. The proportion of shipping 
which cleared in cargo, however, declined from 87.64 per cent. in 1938-39 to 70.85 
per cent. in 1950-51, the trend over the period being generally downward. 


§ 3. Shipping at Principal Ports. 


1. Total Shipping, Australia.—The following table shows the total volume of 
shipping—oversea, interstate and coastwise—which entered the principal ports of 
Australia during the years 1947-48 to 1950-51 compared with 1938-39. Warships are 
excluded from the table. 


TOTAL SHIPPING : ENTRANCES AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





















































Darwin is 176 184 33 55 28 49 42 65 33 58 


1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Port of Entry. Ses 7 i 
Nu m- ao Num Bale Num- ae Num- Blond Num- a oe 
eT | F900). | Pe | (000). | PEF | (ooo). } PEF | (ooo). | PEF | (G00). 
New South Wales— 
Sydney -- | 7,384 [11,650 } 3,750 | 6,225 | 4,142 | 7,590 | 3,927 | 8,149 | 4,038 | 8,222 
Newcastle ++ | 4.273 | 5,099 | 2,320 | 3,430 | 2,367 | 3,411] 2,119 | 3,190 | 2,179 | 2,958 
Port Kembla .. 850 | 1,225 351 928 335 757 403 971 538 | 1,582 
Victoria— 
Melbourne -. | 3,384 | 8,537 | 2,012 | 5.599 | 2,203 } 7,034 | 2,328 | 8,268 | 2,304 | 8,400 
Geelong . 486 850 184 605 144 522 318 810 342 | 1.036 
Queensland— 
Brisbane .» | 3,472 | 4,916 560 | 1,820 712 | 2,695 783 | 2,840 837 | 3,055 
Bowen ae 188 336 70 147 83 189 67 139 67 172 
Cairns se 725 790 239 350 245 430 238 446 235 473 
Gladstone 155 526 47 144 67 194 60 180 79 235 
Mackay Se 219 546 49 117 69 195 70 197 63 180 
Rockhampton .. 252 596 47 IIr 49 98 58 117 54 136 
Thursday Island 158 303 85 12 66 13 74 15 74 18 
‘Townsville oN 64) 1.473 216 | 494 213 657 237 696 285 837 
1 
South Australia— | 
Adelaide -+ | 2,988 | 5,524 | 2,595 | 3319 | 2,939 | 4,129 | 2,686] 4,843 | 2,735 | 4,872 
Port Lincoln .. 438 493 440 537 428 561 353 449 292 405 
Port Pirie aaa 619 835 30r 730 286 742 268 642 261 644 
Wallaroo aa 281 220 224 i 193 224 238 239 210 300 229 
Whyalla oe 680 | 1,037 476 | 1,137 332 837 373 | 1,033 408 | 1,144 
Western Austratia— 
Fremantle ‘oie 846 | 4,012 738 | 3,284 946 | 4,592 1,010 | 5,207 | 1,044 | 5,400 
Albany a 125 51I 49 | 200 37 136 35 114 59 247 
Bunbury ee 107 240 62 | 184 68 194 56 175 62 174 
Carnarvon a 115 183 j 78 99 79 98 99 135 97 122 
Geraldton as 132 2gt | 94 | 239 97 248 94 246 | 99 256 
; ; | ! 
Tasmania— | : 
Hobart i 616 } 1,153 293 $40! = 303 565 279 646 318 684 
Burnie ee 577 781 163 ' 227 163 257 196 268 190 240 
Devonport re 492 476 183; 223 175 215 217 211 202 211 
Launceston te 460 502 2go ; 292 308 273 324 282 330 333 
| i 
Northern Territory— i 
! 
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2. Total Shipping—Austratia, New Zealand and United Kingdom.—The following 
table shows the total shipping tonnage which entered the principal ports of Australia 
during 1950~51. and of New Zealand and the United Kingdom during 1951. 


TOTAL SHIPPING: ENTRANCES AT PORTS, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 














r Net _, Net 
" 
Port. Entered Port. Entered 
(7000): { (ooo). 
AUSTRALIA— ENcLanpd ann WaALEes— 
Melbourne (Vic.) . . bot 8.406 London 28,315 
Sydney (N.S.W.).. “re 8,222 Liverpool (inc. Birkenhead) 15,986 
Fremantle (W.A.) ath 53400 Southampton 14,328 
Adelaide (S.A.) .. Se 4,872 Tyne Ports 7,632 
Brisbane (Qld.) .. ae 3,055 Hull 5,494 
Newcastle (N.S.W.) ite 2,958 Swansea 5,037 
Port Kembla (N.S.W.) a 1,582 Bristol 4;659 
Whyalla (S.A.).. 7 ¥,144 Dover .. in = 4,068 
Geelong (Vic.) .. Ms 1,036 |} Cardiff 4,036 
Townsville (Qld.). - ae 837 |, Manchester (ine. Runcorn) 3,717 
Hobart (Tas.) .. me 684 Harwich ih ‘ 3,103 
Port Pirie (S.A.) . oe 644 | Middlesbrough 3,103 
Cairns (Qld.) ia 473 | 
Port Lincoln (S. A. ) oe 405 |) 
Launceston (Tas.) wa 313 
Geraldton (W.A.) ig 256 
Albany (W.A.) .. 64 247 | ScotLanp--- 
Burnie (Tas.) ae ao 240 || Glasgow 6,061 
Gladstone (Qld.) .. Bee, 235 | 
Wallaroo (S.A.) .. ois of 229 |' 
Devonport (Tas.). . eid 211 
i ) ! 
New ZraLanp— ! t | 
Wellington s oe 3,077 | 
Auckland Ss tel 2,000 | 
Lyttleton ae a | 1,824 | 
Dunedin af as 762 | 
Napier .. Ma wed 350 i 
New Plymouth .. oi 347 | Nortrern [keLANb--- 
Bloff .. fs & 266 | Belfast 6,000 





§ 4, Vessels Built and Registered. 


1. Vessels Built\—The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in Australia during each of the calendar years 1938 and 1947 to 1951, so far as such 
information can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The 
Merchant. Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, does not, however. 
make it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burden if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vessels are also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachts 
and small trading vessels may he. and frequently are. registered at the request of the 


owners, 
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VESSELS BUILT AND REGISTERED IN AUSTRALIA. 
! Steam. Motor.(a) Sailing. Total. 
Year, ' ' ‘Tonnage. Tonnage. ; | ‘Tonnage. Tonnage. 
No. | No. -— | No, is = | No. fp 
! Gross. , Net. ° (iruss. = Net. | Gross. | Net. } \ Gross. | Net. 
—— + pereat _ -—— tats —_—_ — -— — ————— ee er | | ——— 
1938 eh ee | - i tr 7aap goqf ewe II; 7211. 304 
1947 i 51 16,100 8,391) 25 1,426] 912 8 296 §=.296 38, 17,822 9,599 
1948 i 3/ 14,583} 8,604, 9 1,376) 741] -. - -- ++ 4 12115,959} 9,345 
1949 1 2) 9,673) 5.427, 9  726{ 383 | 11[10,399] 5,810 
1950. | 2} 8,005] 4,141) OQ 1.213) 64& ! 11] 9,218 4,789 
{  2113.515| 7.5221 9 5,435} 2,842 ; T1| 18,950] 10,365, - 


(a) Inclides vessels with auxiliary motors. 


2. Vessels Registered.—The following table shows the number and net tonnage of 
steam, sailing and other vessels on the register of each State on the 31st December, 
1Q5T :— 



































VESSELS ON THE STATE REGISTERS, 31st DECEMBER, 1951. 
Sailing. — 
Bar ie Fitted with ee aot Tata 
; Motor. Propelled b: itted wi 4 etc., not. . 
State or Territory. ‘Sail only. z a droga 
S Net Net r Net Net Net 
No. Tons. Dang: No. Tous: No: Tous. No. Tank 
New South Wales | 422} 68,go00] 129] 5,102} 73] 1,051 33) 8,164| 657) 83,217 
Victoria ate 186] 167,347 47| 570] 471 1,519} 42/17,063] 322] 186,499 
Queensland 83| 26,658) 63; 2,172| 60) 835 12) 1,536) 218] 30,201 
South Australia 85| 32,461 151 3071 36) 1,872} 38) 5.833] 1741 40,473 
Western Australia 68! 6,460) 2I1| 3,169] 50} 1,298 4 351] 333) 11,278 
Tasmania a 39) 5,076 44) 17,4581 74) 1,983 r 382] 158} 8,899 
Northern Territory _ ae 16] 154 9 177 ES 25 331 
Australia. 883] 306,902] 525!11,932] 349} 8.735] 130) 33,329} 1,857} 360,898 





3. World Shipping Tonnage.—Issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 39 
contained tables, compiled from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, showing the number and 
gross tonnage of steam, motor and sailing vessels owned by the various maritime countries 
of the world. The tables are not repeated in this issue, but the following information is 
derived’ from the same source. At Ist July, 1951, the total steamers, motorships and 
sailing vessels of 100 gross tons and upwards throughout the world amounted to 32,112 
with a gross tonnage of 87,961,000. Of these totals, steamers numbered 18,873 for 
63,809,000 gross tons, motorships, 12,353 for 23,436,000 gross tons and sailing vessels 
and barges 886 for 716,000 gross tons. In addition, there were 2,271 cil tankers of 1,000 
gross tons and upwards with a gross tonnage of 18,210,000. Australian steamers, motor- 
ships and sailing vessels, 357 for 557,000 gross tons, constituted 1.11 per cent. and 0.63 
per cent. respectively of the total numbers and tonnage. There were no Australian oil 
tankers of t,000 gross tons and upwards registered. 
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§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


1. System of Record.—ZJnterstate Shipping comprises two elements: (a) Vessels 
engaged solely in interstate trade ; and (b) Vessels trading between Australia and oversea 
countries and inthe course of their voyage proceeding from one Statetoanother. (It should 
be mentioned that these vessels, except under special circumstances, do not engage in 
interstate carrying.) No complexity enters into the record of those in category (a), but 
with regard to the method of recording the movements of the oversea vessels (b) some 
explanation is necessary. Each State desires that its shipping statistics (which are pre- 
pared in this Bureau) should show in full its shipping communication with oversea 
countries, but at the same time it is necessary to avoid any duplication in the statistics 
for Australia as a whole. In order to meet these dual requirements, a vessel arriving 
in any State from an oversea country—say United Kingdom—via another State, is 
recorded in the second State as from United Kingdom via States, thus distinguishing the 
movement from a direct oversea entry. Continuing the voyage, the vessel is again 
recorded for the statistics of the third State as from United Kingdom via other States. 
On an inward voyage the clearance from the first State to the second State is a clearance 
interstate, and is included with interstate tonnage in conformity with the pre-federation 
practice of the States, and to preserve the continuity of State statistics. Thus, move- 
ments of ships which are, from the standpoint of Australia as a whole, purely coastal 
movement, must for the individual States be recorded as “‘ Oversea via other States ” or 
“ Interstate ” according to the direction of the movement. The significance of the record 
of these movements will be more clearly scen from the following tabular presentation of 
the inward and outward voyages to and from Australia of a mail steamer which, it is 
presumed, reaches Fremantle (Western Australia) and then proceeds to the termina) 
port of the voyage—Sydney (New South Wales)—via South Australia and Victoria. 
From the terminal port the vessel will commence the outward voyage, and retrace its 
inward track. 


ITINERARY OF AN OVERSEA VESSEL ON AUSTRALIAN COAST. 





Recorded as— 


Particulars. For the State 


and for For the States. 
australia. 








Inward Voyage— 
Enters Fremantle from United Kingdom 
Clears Fremantle for Adelaide .. 
Enters Adelaide from Vales. ‘Kingdom 
via Fremantle ws a2 ss ve 
Clears Adelaide for Melbourne . { . .. | Interstate direct 
Enters Melbourne from United “Kingdom 
via Adelaide “6 “3 i te Pa 
Clears Melbourne for Sydney wi on .. 1 Interstate direct 
Enters Sydney from United Kingdom via | 


overt direct 
Interstate direct 





Oversea via States 
Oversea via States 


Melbourne Oversea via States 


Outward Voyage— 

Clears Sydney for United Hingdom via | 
Melbourne 

Enters Melbourne from Sydney 

Clears Melbourne for United ates es via 
Adelaide .. 

Enters Adelaide from Melbourne 

Clears Adelaide for United Kingdom via 
Fremantle. . a ps ae an -. oversea via States 

Enters Fremantle from Adelaide tie oe .. | Interstate direct 

Clears Fremantle for United Kingdom .. | Oversea direct 


‘ 
i 
' 
on .. Oversea via States 
Interstate direct 


Oversea via States 





Interstate direct 








From the method outlined above, the requirements for Australia and for the 
individual States are ascertained as follows. (a) The aggregate of all ships recorded 
for each State as ‘‘ Oversea direct” gives the oversea shipping for Australia as a whole ; 
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(b) the aggregate for all ships recorded in any State as “‘ Oversea direct”? plus those 
recorded as ‘‘ Oversea via States” gives the total oversea shipping for that State; and 
(c) the aggregate for all ships recorded as ‘‘ Oversea via States” may also be used, 
together with those recorded as “‘ Interstate direct’, to furnish figures showing the total 
interstate movement of shipping. 


Ii should be remembered, however, that all oversea vessels do not follow the same 
itinerary as the vessel in the table above. 


2. Interstate Movement.—{i) Interstate direct. The following table shows the 
number of entrances and the net tonnage of vessels recorded into each State from any 
other State (including oversea vessels on interstate direct voyages) during each of the 
years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the year 1938~39. The shipping of the Murray 
River, between the States of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, is 
excluded :— 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING : ENTRANCES OF VESSELS INTERSTATE 









































DIRECT. 
State or Territory. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
NuMBER. 
i 1 . 
New South Wales . = 2,183 1,136 1,333 1,227 | 1,176 1,122 
Victoria .. : -e | 2,243 3,209 1,224 1,288 1,329 1,288 
Queensland hs sat 639 340 306 350 | 379 395 
South Australia .. ae 1,030 647 678 756 710 790 
Western Australia. . an 382 256 326 465 | 420 484 
Tasmania aie 1,301 708 717 7iI ; 765 796 
Northern Territory Ae 39 14 16 15 | 27 20 
Australia... ou 7,823 4,308 4,400 | 4,822 | 4,806 4,895 
Net Tors (’000). 
New South Wales . a 6,205 3,041 2,977 3,636 3,570 3,391 
Victoria .. : os 45751 2,568 2,690 3,067 35245 3,399 
Queensland 3:0 or 1,730 728 587 92 987 993 
South Australia .. ae 3,322 1,871 1,963 2,578 2,687 2,889 
Western Australia. . 2% 2,019 1,165 1,395 2,164 2,167 2,472 
Tasmania .s 1,770 739 772 668 746 759 
Northern Territory | ae 103 28 25 26 36 30 
| 
Australia. . ++ {| 19,900 | 10,140 | 10,409 | 13,066 | 13,438 | 13,933 





From 1938~39 the total net tonnage of interstate shipping declined steadily each 
year up to 1942-43, when it represented only 38 per cent. of the total for the pre-war 
year. It remained practically unchanged during the next three years, but increased 
by over 29 per cent. in 1946-47. There was little change in 1947-48, the tonnage for 
that year being about 52 per cent. of the 1938-39 total. By 1950-51 the total had 
risen to 70 per cent. of the 1938-39 total. 


(ii) Oversea via States. To ascertain the aggregate movement of shipping between 
the States, including the total interstate movements of oversea vessels, the figures in the 
following table, which show the number of entrances and clearances of vessels to and 
from oversea countries via other Australian States and the aggregate tonnage, must be 
added to those in the preceding table. 
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INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING: ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OF 
VESSELS OVERSEA VIA OTHER AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1950-51. 





























] 
| Entrances. ] Clearances. i Total. 
t al. : : 
State or Territory. | Net Net Net 
Number. Tons | Number. _ Tons Number. Tons 
C000). | * (ooo). f000). ‘ 
oe | isa. ee 
New South Wales .. she 583 3,119 ! 308 2,221 } 981 5,340 
Victoria .. ey ua 573 | 34185 i 423. 2,387! 996 | 5,572 
Queensland ee ig 256 1,368 + 156 | 822. 412 2,190 
South Australia .. ee, 303 1,699 . 232 . 1,323 535 3,022 
Western Australia. . ced 33 155 25. 136 58 291 
Tasmania sad 79 393 | 82; 416 161 809 
Northern Territory ioe H Ihe 5 2 5 
i amr) 
' 
Australia. .- | 1,828} 9,919) 1,317 | 7,310 | 3.145 | 17,220 
i ! 











Oversea vessels moving interstate are with few exceptions not engaged in the active 
interstate trade of Australia, but are merely proceeding to the several States in con- 
tinuation of their oversea voyages. 

(iii) Total, Australia, The following table shows the total interstate movement of 
shipping, including oversea vessels travelling oversea via States and interstate direct, 
for each of the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING: TOTAL, AUSTRALIA. 











Entrances. Clearances. 
Year. SSS : Wee 

Number. N Co ae | Number. ( cays 
1938-39... A 9,603 29,977 9,669 30,000 
1940-47... Me me 5,122 14,181 | 5,173 14,258 
1947-48. + + 5,557 16,246 5594 16,386 
1948-49 .. be me 6,213 20,651 | 6,232 20,553 
1949-50... ae <i 6,588 23,110 6,710 23,296 
1950-51. 3s 35 6,723 23,852 6,754 23,946 





(iv) otal, States. The following table shows, for each State, the number of entrances 
and clearances of vessels from and for other States, and the aggregate tonnage, during 
the year 1950-51, and includes the interstate movements of oversea vessels :— 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING: TOTAL, STATES, 1950-51. 





| Entrances. Clearances. 

















1 
State or Territory. <o = a : 
| Number. ore ne Number. | ta 
New South Wales .. oe 1,705 6,510 1,767 6,727 
Victoria oe ie | 1,861 6,584 1,969 | 7,001 
Queensland 651 2,361 584 | 1,983 
South Australia i 1,093 4,588 1,073 4:571 
Western Australia .. ie lif 517 2,627 450 2,513 
Tasmania . é - 875 1,152 891 } 1,121 
Northern Territory. . ai 30 20 | 30 
Australia 6,723 | 23,852 6,754 23,946 
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3. Shipping Engaged Solely in Interstate Trade.—The following table shows, for each 
State, the number of entrances direct from other States, of vessels engaged solely in 
interstate trade during the year 1950-51, together with the net tonnage. 


























SHIPPING ENGAGED SOLELY IN INTERSTATE TRADE: ENTRANCES, 1950-51. 
| 7 { t 
Particulars. | NSW. | Vie. | Qld. | ga i wa. ‘Tas, | NT. | ASE 
| | | 
a | 
Ships Engaged No. : 66 929 261 471° 103' 752 19 | 3,301 
Net Tons 000 | 1,790 1,416 502 | 1,253 315 | 547 25 ) 5,848 








4. Interstate and Coastal Shipping Services.—The following table shows particulars, 
so far as they are available, of all vessels engaged in the regular interstate or coastal services 
at the end of each of the years 1947 to 1951 compared with the year 1939 :— 














INTERSTATE AND COASTAL SHIPPING SERVICES : AUSTRALIA. 
Particulars. + 1939. 1947. | 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 
x ; { _ seed | 
Number of compe opera- ' ; | 
ting .. ; 34 30 31 | 30 31 32 
Number of vessels. . es 162 177 175° 175 179 173 
Tonnage J GtO8S -- . | 361,066 | 519,343 | 496,768 | 509,425 | 490,496 | 492,558 
8° 4 Net 199,585 | 294,553 | 281,611 | 286,490 | 272,801 | 272,003 
Horse-power (Nominal) 39,096 | 51,083 | 45,319 | 44,147 | 57,500 | 47,027 
Number of ( 1st class .. 3,385 1,481 | 1,443 1,475 2,003 2,171 
passengers for J 2nd__ class | ‘ 
which licensed] and steer- | { | 
(a) age | 1,370 390 | = 363 364 559 706 
Masters and | \ 
Complement of} officers .. i 565 644 670 670 650 629 
Crew Engineers 589 709 704, 710 736 738 
Crew ie 4,365 | 4,801 | 4,725 | 4,733 | 4,985 | 4,907 








(a) Excluding purely day passenger accommodation. 
Note.—This table excludes particulars of a small number of chartered vessels for which returns could 


not be obtained. 
§ 6. Shipping Cargo. 


t. Oversea and Interstate Cargo.—{i) Australia. The table hereunder shows the 
aggregate tonnage of oversea cargo discharged and shipped and the tonnage of interstate 
cargo shipped in Australian ports for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the 
year 1938-39. Cargo which was stated in cubic feet has been converted to tons measure- 
ment on the basis of 40 cubic feet to the ton. 


SHIPPING CARGO MOVEMENT: AUSTRALIA. 


(7000.) 








Oversea Cargo. 


Tnterstate Cargo. 








Year. 
Discharged. Shipped. Shipped. 

Tons Weight.) Tons Meas. {Tons weight. | Tons Meas. (Tons W Weight.| Tons Meas. 
1938-30 ' 4,208 | 2,191 5,138 1,093 7,221 1,731 
1946-47 4,171 1,394 3,097 . 1,357 | 7,264 1,272 
1947-48 4,982 1,916 4,532 | 1,245 7,109 1,261 
1948-49 5,849 2,572 5,423 ' 1,366 | 6,230 1,173 
1949-50 7,686 3.576 5,061 | 1,388 5 6,419 1,207 
1950-51 9,084 3980 | 5,405 ' 1,295 - 6,723 1,326 

u 1 t 





| 
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(ii) Principal Ports. The following table shows the tonnage of oversea and 
interstate cargo discharged and shipped at principal ports during 1950-51. 


CARGO DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, 1950-51. 
(Tons Weight and Tons Measurement Combined—’000.) 







































































Discharged. ; Shipped. 
Port. 
Oversea. Tnterstaie. Total. | Oversea. |Interstate.) Total. 
Sydney .. a oe 3,718 880 4,598 1,315 589 1,904 
Newcastle 450 es 350 1,221 1,571 157 2,090 2,247 
Port Kembla ss 3% 135 1,341 1,476 103 422 525 
Other oe ie ste 23 a 18 9 27 
Total, New South Wales .. 43203 3,442 7,645 1,593 3,110 45703 
Melbourne ee as 4,069 1,947 6,016 | 877 685 1,562 
Geelong .. te ace 471 131 602 | 784 4 788 
Portland .. = we 51 we 51 6 ee 6 
Total, Victoria .. a 4,591 2,078 6,669 1,667 689 2,356 
Brisbane .. ae + 982 476} 1,458 401 151 552 
Cairns... or 5% 53 28 81 87 105 192 
Townsville ts ne 69 53 122 135 81 216 
Other... 2% brs 44 54 98 230 213 443 
Total, Queensland 2 1,148 611 1,759 853 550 1,403 
Adelaide .. es de 1,308 958 2,266 522 413 935 
Port Pirie one as 115 93 208 230 182 412 
Wallaroo. . a ie 39 as 39 178 17 195 
Whyalla .. re ae a 221) 220 5 2,251 2,256 
Other... - Be 42 19 61 186 44 230 
Total, South Australia .. 1,504 1,291 23795 I,I2I 2,907 4,028 
' 
Fremantle re Ls 1,188 453 1,641 799 74 873 
Bunbury .. oe os 34 ee 34 188 38 226 
Geraldton ig a 47 a2 47 257 10 267 
Other... a ue 78 8 96 27 16 43 
Total, Western Australia .. 1,347 471 1,818 1,271 138 1,409 
Hobart .. as Pe 226 369 595 138 242 380 
Devonport a oe Wy 47 64 10 75 85 
Launceston ck 3 4 155 159 29 120 149 
Other... ag os 20 98 118 18 214 232 
Total, Tasmania = 267 669 936 195 651 846 
Darwin (Northern Territory) 13 30 43 Se 4 4 
Total, AUSTRALIA Se 13,073 8,592 | 21,665 6,700 8,049 | 14,749 
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2. Oversea Cargo by Nationality of Vessels.—The following table shows the total 
oversea cargo discharged and shipped combined, according to the nationality of the 
vessels, during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with the year 1938-39 :— 

OVERSEA CARGO DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED : NATIONALITY OF VESSELS, 


AUSTRALIA. 
(Tons Weight and Tons Measurement Combined—’000.) 





























Vessels Registered at Ports in— 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
British Countries— ‘ : ; 
Australia es 416 267 286 | 306 237 262 
United Kingdom ee 75731 6,957 8,293 ; 10,167 } 11,468 | 12,718 
Canada 2 oe 53 121 85 132 83 54 
New Zealand .. sell 503 233 203 226 253 162 
Other British .. el 446 187 425 | 305 | 370 510 
i ke eee eee ees 
‘Total British . 9,149 7,765 9,292 | 11,136 | 12,411 | 13,706 
Proportion of Total % 72.43 | 77-51 73-30 | 73.21 | 70.08 | 69.32 
Ss ae ite a, 
Foreign Countries— 








Denmark ete ac 184 38 105 265 378 414 
France. . a rine 189 go 95 | 123 187 249 
Germany ee i 370 ae fs ac ie 
Italy .. — a 84 37 18 217 176 244 
Japan .. Se, Ae 260 va ee or ss 
Netherlands cd -. |(@) 573 (a) 327 (a) 512 (a) 531 |(a) 646 616 
Norway a bs 834 547 566 1,149 1,712 1,925 
Sweden 354 314 408 453 589 675 
United States of America. . ' 159 659 1,083 688 397 464 
Other Foreign .. set 475 241 597 649 1,215 1,480 
1 
Total Foreign. . 3,482 2,253 3,384 4,075 5,300 6,067 


Proportion of Total %, 


be 


7.57 | 22.49 | 26.70 26.79 | 29.92 30.68 














Grand Total ae 12,631 | 10,018 | 12,676 | 15,211 | 17,712 | 19,773 





(a) Includes Netherlands East Indies. 
Owing to war conditions the proportion of cargo carried in British vessels decreased 
from 72.43 per cent. in 1938-39 to 41.37 in 1943-44, but increased to 77.51 per cent. 
in 1946-47. It has since declined again to 69.32 per cent. in 1950-51. 


§ 7. Control of Shipping. 


1. War-time Control—An account of the action taken by the Commonwealth 
Government to control and regulate shipping throughout Australian waters during the 
1939-45 War is given in Official Year Book No. 36, pp. 121-130. 

2. Post-war Control! and Developments.—A brief account of the post-war control of 
shipping and the establishment of the Australian Stevedoring Industry Board and the 
Australian Shipping Board will be found in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 147-8. 

As at ist November, 1952, the Australian Shipping Board operated 38 vessels 
totalling 156,344 gross tons, of which seven vessels totalling 47,030 gross tons were 
operated on time charter from private owners. The Government-owned tonnage, 
totalling 114,534 gross tons (of which three vessels totalling 4,203 gross tons were on 
charter to private companies or other shipping organizations), comprised thirteen ‘“‘ A ”’ 
or River Class vessels of an average of 5,150 gross tons, two ‘‘B” Class vessels of an 
average of 3,952 gross tons, nine “ D’” Class vessels of an average of 2,326 gross tons, 
five ““G” Class vessels of an average of 584 gross tons, all of which were built in 
Australian yards, plus five vessels, totalling approximately 16,000 gross tons, which were 
built overseas, 
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In the international sphere, ratification is still being awaited from 21 ship-owning 
nations of a Convention establishing an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization within the framework of the United Nations. The major objectives of this 
Organization are to provide machinery for co-operation among Governments with 
shipping engaged in international trade, and to enceurage the removal by Governments 
of discriminatory action and unnecessary restrictions regarding such shipping. 

This Organization is designed to replace the United Maritime Consultative Council 
which was established on a tentative basis after the expirv of the war-time United 
Maritime Authoritv and Combined Adjustment Board. 


§ 8. Miscellaneous. 


i. Lighthouses.—A list of the principal lighthouses on the coast of Australia, giving 
details of the location, number, colour, character, period, candle-power and visibility 
of each light so far as particulars were available was published in Transport and 
Communication Bulletin No. t4. 


2. Distances by Sea.—The distances by sea between the ports of the capital cities 
of Australia and the most important ports in other countries which trade with Australia 
are shown in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 43. 


3. Shipping Freight Rates.—The Quarterly Summary of Australis Statistics shows 
a list of the ruling freight rates for general merchandise in respect of both oversea and 
interstate shipments. At 31st December, 1952, the rate for general merchandise from 
Australia to the United Kingdum and Continent was 155s. od. per ton weight or 
measurement while the rates for wheat (bagged) and wool (greasy) were respectively 
tios, od. per ton weight and 2.57d. less 7 per cent. per lb. ‘These rates, which are 
expressed in sterling, are subject to an adjustment of 254 per cent. when freight is 
prepaid in Australia. 

4. Depth of Water at Main Ports.—A table, compiled from information supplied by 
the Director of Navigation, showing the depth of water available and tides at principal 
ports of Australia at ist January. 1953, is included in Transport and Communication 
Bulletin No. 43. 

5. Shipping Casualties.—Courts of Marine Inquiry are constituted by a Magistrate 
assisted by skilled assessors, and, when necessary, are held at the principal port in each 
State and at Launceston (Tasmania). Such courts have power to deal with the 
certificates of officers who are found at fault. Particulars of shipping casualties reported 
on or near the coast during the years 1947 to 1951 are shown in the table below. This 
information also was furnished by the Director of Navigation :— 


TOTAL SHIPPING CASUALTIES AND LOSSES : AUSTRALIA. 





Total Losses of Vessels. Total Casualties to Vessels. 





Year. ; 7 =, 
Number. Net Tons. | Lives Lost. Number. ' Net Tons. | Lives Lost. 











1947 2 | 396 +e i ¥51 442,685 to 
1948 I 113 ee 206 652,047 in 

1949 { 3 3-705 12} 155 435,935 tz 
1950 ! 4 9,735 20— I9gI 613,084 22 
1951 5 2,908 | 5, 205 650,718 5 





| i 





6. Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislation.—By Section 51 (i) of the 
Commonwealth Constitution, the Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered to 
make laws in respect of trade and commerce with other countries and among the States. 
By Section 98 the power in this particular respect is further defined as extending to 
navigation and shipping. 


MISCELLANEOUS. IIL 


‘The first essay in the way of legislation in this direction was made in March, ryog, 
when a Bill for a Navigation and Shipping Act was introduced in the Senate by the 
Attorney-General of the first Deakin Administration. This Bill was withdrawn at an 
early stage for further consideration and redrafting. he Deakin Ministry resigned in 
April, 1904, and the succeeding Watson Government, in view of the far-reaching and 
important character of the matters comprehended in the measure. decided to refer the 
Bill for consideration and report. to a Royal Commission. In igo5 the Commission 
presented a Draft Bill. the main principles of which, insofar vs they affected oversea 
shipping, were then, at the invitation of the Imperial Government, considered at an 
Imperial Shipping Conference held in Londen in 1907, at which representatives of Great 
Britain, Australia, and New Zealand were present. The Conference considered. inter 
alia, the following recommendation of the Royal Commission :-—‘ That the coastal 
trade of the Commonwealth be reserved for ships on the Australian Register, or ships 
conforming to Australian conditions, and licensed to trade on the Australian coast ” ; 
and recommended :—‘ That the vessels to which the conditions imposed by the law of 
Australia or New Zealand are applicable should be (i) vessels registercd in the colony, 
while trading thercin, and (ii) vessels wherever registered. while trading on the coast of 
the colony”. Further modifications were made in the draft (by the Royal Commission) 
to conform to the resolutions of the Conference, and the resultant Bill was re-introduced 
in the Senate in September, 1907, by the second Deakin Administration. Owing to 
pressure of other business, however, it lapsed. The Bill was again introduced in the 
Senate in September, 1908, but again it lapsed ; proceedings were rcsumed in 1909, but 
again the Bill lapsed. It was brought in again in 1910 by the second Fisher Adminis- 
tration, revived in tgti. lapsed again, and finally became, under the last-mentioned 
Government, the Navigation Act of 1912. While preparations were being made to 
bring it into operation, the war broke out. and it was postponed. 

In 1919 another Bill was introduced by the Australian National War Government 
to give the power to proclaim different portions of the Act to commence at different 
times. This Act (No. 32 of 1919) also extended the operation of the Act to the Territories 
under the authority of the Commonwealth, and those governed under a Mandate. But 
in 1925 it was found necessary in the interest of the development of the Territories to 
issue an Order in Council directing that trade with and in the Territories of Papua and 
New Guinea should not be deemed to he engaging in the coasting trade. Another 
amending Act was passed by the same Government in 1920, enabling the Commonwealth 
to fulfil its obligations under the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea. 
and to grant permits to British ships to trade on the coast ir special circumstances. A 
1934 amendment brought the Act into line with a new International Convention on 
Safety of Life at Sea (1929) and with an International Load Line Convention (1930). 
Further amendments were made in 1942 and by the Statute Law Revision Act (1950). 
The citation of the Act is now therefore “the Navigation Act 1912-1950”. Still 
another International Safety of Life at} Sea Convention was adopted in 1948 and 
legislation is being prepared to enable the Commonwealth to ratify it. 

The British Merchant Shipping Act 1894 requires that any legislation by the Par- 
liament of a British Possession, repealing wholly or in part any provisions of that Act, 
shal! not take effect until the approval of the Sovercign has been proclaimed in that 
Possession. All the carly Navigation Bills, therefore, had been drawn to commence on 
dates to be fixed by proclamation after Royal Assent thereto had been proclaimed in the 
Commonwealth. But as a consequence of the adoption of the Statute of Westminster 
in 1942, Navigation Bills will no longer be reserved in this manner. 


At the conclusion of the 1914-18 War, the proclamation of the 1912 Act could no 
longer be delayed. In order to make the change as gradual as possible, groups of sections 
have (under the power granted by the 1919 Act) been brought into operation from time 
to time. The first group—the Coasting Trade provisions—commenced on rst July, 
1921. Others commenced on the first day of October, 1921, March, 1922, February, 
1923, March, 1923, and October, 1923, and the only important sections not vet in opera- 
tior are those relating to the inspection and testing of anchors. chain cablea and sear. 
and to pilotage. 
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Soon after the coasting trade provisions commenced, the owners of a number of 
intra-state ships took steps to have tested the validity of the application to their ships 
of the manning and accommodation provisions of the Act. The judgment of the High 
Court was to the effect that those provisions did not apply to vessels engaged solely 
in the domestic trade of a State. In consequence of this judgment, the Government 
decided not to enforce the provisions of the Act then in force on any intra-state ship, 
and similarly other sections since brought into force have not been applied to these ships. 


Notwithstanding the fact that a considerable amount of shipping has thereby been 
left to the control of the various State Governments, for all ships trading beyond one 
State there is uniform procedure in regard to (i) the engagement and discharge of seamen ; 
(ii) the inspection of accommodation provided for crews; (iii) scales of medicines ; 
(iv) the survey of hulls, machinery and gear; (v) the carriage and stowage of cargo ; 
(vi) load]ines ; (vii) the adjustment of compasses; (viii) the examination of masters, 
mates, and engineers for certificates of competency, etc. A system of “ sectional” 
surveys has been introduced, by means of which a ship may have portions of the annual 
survey carried out at different ports, thereby minimizing interference with the regular 
time-table. 


The Act is in many respects flexible, provision being made for granting relief from 
some of its most stringent provisions. The provision that the coastal trade of the 
Commonwealth shall be reserved to Australian ships, or ships conforming to Australian 
conditions, is contained in Section 288 of the Act, but by Section 286 the Minister has 
power to grant permits to British ships which do not conform to those conditions, in 
circumstances where he is satisfied that the licensed service provided is inadequate. 
Such power is frequently made use of, and, in addition, foreign ships have occasionally 
been permitted to trade under exemptions granted under Section 4224 of the Act. 


Another direction in which the provisions of the Act may be varied is in regard 
to the manning scales, which are contained in Schedules appended to the Act. These 
scales may be varied by regulation, and Committees of Advice may be appointed to 
deal with individual cases. The scales in regard to many ships have, under these 
provisions, been increased or reduced according to the recommendations received by the 
Department. 


The Act is administered by the Marine Branch of the Department of Shipping and 
Transport, there being, under the Assistant Secretary (Marine), a Director of Navigation 
and a staff of technical and clerical officers attached to the head office, with a Deputy 
Director of Navigation and technical and clerical staffs in each State. The Department, 
when necessary, seeks the advice of a body called the ‘‘ Marine Council”, consisting 
of six members, representing ship-owners, underwriters, deck and engineer officers, and 
seamen, with the Director of Navigation, ex officio,as Chairman. Any question regarding 
administration, or the making of regulations, etc., may be referred to the Council for 
advice, but it is obligatory on the Minister to seek the Council’s advice upon all proposed 
regulations with respect to the scales of officers, crew and provisions. 


During the 1939-45 War, a Maritime Industry Commission was established under 
National Security Regulations to deal with a limited number of industrial questions, and 
many of its Orders extended or modified provisions of the Navigation Act in regard to 
officers and seamen. 


Other shipping Acts under the Trade and Commerce power of the Commonwealth 
are the Sea Carriage of Goods Act 1924, the Seamen’s Compensation Act 1911-1949, and 
the Seamen’s War Pensions and Allowances Act 1940-1952. 


7. Ports and Harbours——A report on ‘The Turn-round of Ships in Australian 
Ports” was submitted to the Commonwealth Government by Henry Basten, C.M.G., 
on 4th January, 1952. The report, which is divided into three sections, deals with all 
factors affecting the turn-round of ships and congestion in Australian ports and the 
measures that might be taken to effect improvement on both short-term and long-term 
hases. 
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B. GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


1. General.—The policy of Government ownership and control of railways has been 
adopted in each State and at 30th June, 1951,24,753 route-miles were owned by the State 
Governments and 2,201 route-miles by the Commonwealth Government. In the following 
tables details of the four lines owned by the Commonwealth are grouped and shown 
with the totals for the various State-owned systems. Separate particulars for each 
Commonwealth line are shown in the T'ransport and Communication Bulletin issued by 
this Bureau. 


In some States, there are comparatively small privately-owned railway systems 
offering passenger and freight services to the public. Details of these private railways 
were included in Official Year Book No. 39 and previous issues, but owing to their relative 
unimportance and the incomplete nature of the statistics available the series has been 
discontinued. 

2. Railway Communication in Australia——An account of the progress of railway 
construction in Australia since the opening of the first Jine in 1854 will be found in Official 
Year Books No. 6, p. 681 and No. 22, p. 259. The main ports on the mainland are 
connected by lines running approximately parallel to the coast and are the focal points 
of lines which radiate inland to the agricultural, mining and pastoral areas of the continent 
to a distance which reaches 600 miles at some points. However, Darwin in the Northern 
Territory is not connected by rail to any other port in Australia. A 3 ft. 6 in. railway 
extends southward from Darwin to Birdum, a distance of 317 miles, and from Port 
Augusta in South Australia northwards to Alice Springs in Central Australia, a distance 
of 771 miles. The report by the late Sir Harold Clapp to the Commonwealth Government, 
details of which appear in Official Year Book No. 37, p. 146, did not recommend the 
linking of the termini at Alice Springs and Birdum.* An all-weather road was built to 
cover the intervening distance and much goods traffic now passes along this road. The 
travelling times of trains on the main lines of Australia are being lessened and the haulage 
capacity increased by the introduction of diesel and diesel-electric locomotives, which 
in the near future will be the only source of power on the Trans-Australian Railway 
between Port Pirie and Kalgoorlie. 


3. Standardization of Railway Gauges.—A summary of the report and recommen- 
dations relating to the standardization of Australia’s railway gauges on the basis of a 
4 ft. 84 in. gauge, made in March, 1945 at the request of the Commonwealth Government 
by the late Sir Harold Clapp, then Director-General] of Land Transport, Commonwealth 
Department of Transport, together with an outline of the agreement between the Com- 
monwealth Government and the States of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia 
regarding the standardization of railway gauges in their respective States is contained in 
Official Year Book No. 37 (Chapter V.—Transport and Communication, pp. 146-9). The 
agreement, which was signed in 1946, was ratified by the Governments of the Common- 
wealth, of Victoria and of South Australia, but not by the New South Wales Government. 
After some time had elapsed and New South Wales had failed to ratify the agrcement, 
the Commonwealth Government decided to enter intc a separate agreement with South 
Australia, and the necessary legislation was enacted in 1949 by each Government con- 
cerned. Action was also taken to invite the Victorian Government to discuss the subject 
of a separate agreement, but to date there has been no legislative action. The 
Commonwealth-South Australia Agreement provides for the same standardization - 
work to be carried out in South Australia as would have been carried out had New 
South Wales ratified the original Commonwealth-Three States Agreement, and that 
over a, period of years the Commonwealth should contribute 70 per cent. and South 
Australia be responsible for the remaining 30 per cent. of the estimated cost of £24,000,000. 


4. Government Railways: Lines under Construction and Lines Authorized, 1950-51.— 
(i) Lines under Construction. In spite of the great extensions of State railways since 
1875 and also the construction of various railways by the Commonwealth Government, 
there are still, in some States, immense areas of country which are as yet practically 





* This is, however, provided for in the Commonwealth-South Australia Agreement referred to 
tm par. 3. 
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undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent settlement has been accom- 
plished. The general policy of the States was to extend the existing lines inland in the 
form of light railways as settlement increased, and while it is true that lines which were 
not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate future have been constructed 
from time to time for the purpose of encouraging settlement, the general principle that 
the railways should be self-supporting was kept in view. 


(a) New South Wales. Work continued on the eastern suburbs electric railway 
and steady progress was made on the St. James to Wynyard section whilst the tunnelling 
from Haymarket to Town Hall and Central stations was commenced. Plans were 
prepared for the location of tracks between Town Hall, Martin Place, King’s Cross and 
Bondi Junction together with surveys, boring and tunnelling operations on the preparatory 
works in other suburbs. The duplication and deviation of the main northern line 
between Branxton and Muswellbrook and the quadruplication of the Lidcombe to Penrith 
line, various sections of which were brought into service, continued, and considerable 
progress was made on the new double-line bridge on the upstream side of the existing 
bridge over the Parramatta River at Meadowbank. On the Sydney to Neweastle line 
strengthening and improvement works were carried out. The new goods yard at Cook’s 
River on the Sydney to Botany line was 80 per cent. completed. 


(6) Victoria. The work on the duplication and electrification of sections of the 
Gippsland line continued throughout the year. A new section of line between Drouin 
and Warragul and a section of single track from Darnum to Yarragon were brought into 
service. 


(c) Queensland. Duplication of small sections of suburban line were completed 
and placed in service whilst work continued on the quadruplicate of the Roma Street 
to Corinda suburban line. Work continued throughout the year on the deviation 
designed to eliminate the rack service between Moonmera and Moongan on the Mount 
Morgan line and this undertaking was completed early in 1952. Reconditioning work 
was carried out between Almaden and Mount Surprise and contracts were let for the 
concrete and earthworks on the Callide Coalfield Railway. Drawings for the new high 
level bridge over the Haughton River at Giru were sufficiently advanced to enable pier 
construction to be commenced. Plans were made for the layout of new railway worksuups 
at Redbank, the civil engineer’s workshop at Banyo and the goods depot at Normanby. 


(d) South Australia. Work on converting the Naracoorte to Mount Gambier line 
from 3 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 3 in. gauge was continued and by June, 1951, the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge 
stretched from Adelaide to a point 10 miles south of Naracoorte. Earthworks on this 
section were completed to within 5 miles of Mount Gambier. 


(e) Other. At 30th June, 1951, there was no railway construction work in progress 
in Western Australia or Tasmania or for the Commonwealth Government. 


(ii) Lines Authorized for Construction. In the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia at 30th June, 1951 there were 
certain lines authorized for construction but not commenced. These lines were 
authorized many years ago, some as early as Ig910 and none later than 1933. Particulars 
may be found in Official Year Book No. 36, p. 133. There have been no later 
authorizations. 


5. Grafton-South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line.—For particulars of the con- 
struction of the Grafton-South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line completed in 1930, which 
constituted the first step towards uniform gauge railway communication between the 
capitals of the mainland States, see Official Year Books No. 31, p. 122 and No. 38, p. 165. 


6. Mileage Open for Traffic, all Lines.—Almost all the railways open for general 
traffic in Australia are owned and controlled by the State or Commonwealth Governments. 
Private lines have been laid down for the purpose of opening up forest lands, mining 
districts or sugar areas. These lines are not generally used for the conveyance of 
passengers’ or the public conveyance of goods. 
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The following table shows the route-mileage of Commonwealth and State lines open 
in each State, at different periods since the inauguration of railways in Australia in 1854 
up to the year 1950-51 :— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : ROUTE-MILEAGE OPEN. 














(Miles.) 
Year. NSW.) Vie. Q’1d. | §.A. 'oW.a. Tas. N.T.  AC.T. | Aust. 

sea ae ee Badr nad 
1855 ~ 14 2: .. 7! Ld ts we we 23 
1861 oe 73 mw! oo. 56° i” Seat ae i 243 
1871 -. | 358 276 218' 133' .. 45 | | 1,030 
1881 .. | 996° 1,247 Soo! 832) o2' 45! .. ; 4,012 
1890-91 .. | 2,182 ' 2,763 | 2,195 | I ,666 | 198 | 351 '' - 145 | 9,500 
Ig00-O1 .. { 2,846 3,237 | 2,801 ' 1,736 | 1,355 457° 145 be 12,577 
IQIO-II .. | 3,762 3,523 | 3,868 , 1,935 ; 2,376; 470 145 ss 16,079 
1920-21 .. | 5,043 4,267 | 5,752 | 3,408 | 3,992 630' 199 5 | 23,296 
2930-31 .. , 6,044 4,717 6,529 , 3,898 | 4,634 665 - 317 5! 26,809 
1940-41 .. | 6,127 4,759 | 6,567 . 3,809 | 4,835 642 490 5 | 27,234 
1946-47 .. | 6,128 ' 4,748 | 6,566 ' 3,799 4,802 641 490 5 | 27,179 
1947-48 .. | 6,128 ' 4,725 | 6,560 1 3,709: 4,802 614 =490 § | 27,123 
1948-49 .. | 6,113 - 4,697 | 6,560 , 3,799 ' 4,775 614+ 490 5 | 27,053 
1949-50 .. | 6,113 4,687 | 6,560 . 3,805 4,706 613 490 5 | 26,979 

5 | 26,954 


1950-51 .. Ohi) 4,686 | 6,560 ! 3,805 | 4,682 673 | 490 


The next table shows for each State the length of Gor ernment lines open in relation 
to hoth population and area at 30th June, 1951. 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : ROUTE-MILEAGE OPEN AT 30th JUNE, 195]. 
(Miles.) 


Qld. ' S.A. WA. Tas. NT. | ACT. | Aust. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. 








Mileage open (route) - 6,113 me) 6,560 3,805 4,682 613 490. 5| 26,954 
Per 1,000 of popula- « , 
tion ae : 1.84 2.07, 5.42; 5.28, 8.06 «11, 30, -63) 0.20) 3.20 


§-32| 9.06 


Per 1,000 square miles 19.75 53-25 9.78) 10.01 4.80, = 57, 0. cai 





7. Classification of Lines Gccbedinte to Gauge, 1950-51. _The next table shows ra 
route-mileage of Government railways open in each State and Territory at 30th June, 
195T, classified according to gauge. 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : GAUGES, AT 30th JUNE, 1951. 














: : 7 (Miles.) 7 
Route-mileage having & gauge of— | 
State or Territory. peas a a Se carne aa) Total. 
5 ft. 3 in. {an 84 in. | 3 ft. 6in. ' 2 ft. Gin. | 2 ft.oin. | 
! ' 
Sa seh ~ poe 
New South Wales .. 2 6,111 i wm i ; 6,113 
Victoria .. at 45571 ae a on ITS. res | 4,686 
Queensland 2 Pan 69- 6,461 a 30! 6,560 
South Australia... 1,530 654 1,621 ai oe 3,805 
Western Australia .. fe 454 4,228 sa oh it 4,682 
Tasmania . ie ae 613 e eet «ih 613 
Northern Territory. . Pe ahs 490 os : | 4Q0 
Aust. Cap. Territory a 5°: wt | 5 
Australia es 6 103 71293 | 13,413 1I5 | 30 26,954 











NOTE.—The table above includes 2,201 miles a Commonwealth Gove ernment railways as follows :— 
4 ft. 84 in. gauge—South Australia 654 miles, Western Australia 454 miles and Australian Capital 
ferritory 5 miles; 3 ft. 6.in. gauge—South Australia 598 miles and Northern Territory 490 miles. 
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8. Summary of Operations, 1950-51.—In the following table a summary is shown 
of the working of Government railways open in Australia during the year ended 30th 
June, 1951 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS + SUMMARY SE OPERATIONS; 1950-51. 

















Common-_ ; 

Particulars. Palen oy Total. 
Mileage open (route) 30th passe I9g5I_ .. miles 2,201 | 24,753 | 26,054 
Gross revenue ase £7000 2,153 103,491 ; 105,644 
35 per train-mile |. .. pence 280.69 | 286.04 285.93 
Working expenses... ae ane £’000 | (a) 2,434 ! 170,338 | 112,772 
Pe per train-mile +. pence 317.29 | 304.94 305.21 
Net: revenue se -. £000 — 281 | — 6,347 — 7,128 
+» ber train- ‘mile ts pence ; —36.60 | —18.93 | —19.29 
Train-miles run ie ed ‘miles ’000 i 1,841 86,835 88,676 
Passenger-journeys.. ie . No. ’o0o | 186} 475,927 476,113 
Tons of goods, etc., carried... ».tons *000 ' 591 40,733 ' = 41,324 
Average number of employees(b) bs No. . 2,472 } 125,387 | 127,859 
35 earnings per employee Pe £ 581 595: 594 





(a) Excludes amounts paid for Commissioncr’s salary (£3/500), Government contributions under the 
Superannuation Act (£34,005). Accident and Insurance Fund (£14,236) and proportion of salaries of 
Auditor-General’s staff (£1,600). (0) Excludes construction statf. 


9. Summary, States, 1950-51.—The following table shows particulars of the mileage 
open, passengers and goods carried, and train-miles run, for Government railways in 
Australia during 1950-51. Owing to differences in the composition of the figures for the 
several States, the details of cost of construction and equipment which were given in 
previous issues of the Official Year Book have been omitted. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : SUMMARY, 1950-51. 

















Mileage Open.(a) | Goods and 
3 ky - _j; Puassenger- 1) Train-miles 
System. | ourneys. Live Stock Run.(0) 
Route. | Track. j ee , Carried. 
=. Wop haeek a = 
Miles. | Miles. *000. 900 tons. 000. 
New South Wales .. 6,113 | 8,409 | 268,567 ; 18,324 38,112 
Victoria... abd 4,086 6,072 141,313 | 73539 14,575 
Queensland. . be 6,560 [pe 2 7.484 , 34,145 7,182 | 18,562 
South Australia so 2,553 | 3,157 : 17,177 3,794 6,379 
Western Australia .. ; 4,228 5 4,789; 11,543, 3,033 7,136 
Tasmania .. it 613 | 7°7_ 3,182 861 2,071 
Commonwealth - 2,201 | 2,360 186 591 1,841 
s : ‘ oa : _ 
Australia ' 26,954 32,078 | 476,113 , 41,324 88,676 
~~ "@) At goth June, 1951. (b) Excludes assistant and ight miles. ~~ . 


10. Gross Revenue.—{i) General. The gross revenue is composed of (a) receipts 
from coaching traffic, including the carriage of mails, horses, parcels, etc., by passenger 
trains ; (6) receipts from the carriage of goods and live stock; and (c) rents and mis- 
cellaneous items. The following have been excluded :—State Government grants of 
£800,000 for the working of country developmental lines in New South Wales; £0,000 
towards reduction in outer suburban fares and £1,795,000 to limit interest payments 
to I per cent. on loan liability in Victoria ; £1,S00,000 towards working expenses and 
£800,000 towards interest payments in South Australia; and £10,000 for sick leave 
funds in Tasmania. 
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(ii) Coaching, Goods and Miscellaneous Receipts. (a) Summary. In the following 
table the gross revenue is shown for the year 1950-51, classified according to the main 
three sources of receipts, together with the revenue per average mile worked and the 
revenue per train-mile run :— 


_____ GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : GROSS REVENUE(a), 1950-51. 




















System. Coaching. ead aed Total. Roussniile, Trakeraite. 
! ‘einen 
£’000. £000. £000. £000. } £ d. 
New South Wales 15,089 28,351 6,008 49,448 i 8,089 311 
Victoria . 75225 9,992 1,434 18,651 3,979 307 
Queensland | 3,973 15,168 631 19,772 3,014 256 
Sonth Australia. . 1,406 51305 604 7315 2,865 275 
Western Australia 1,151 5,362 456 6,969 1,648 234 
Tasmania ee 201 1,108 27 1,336 2,180 155 
Commonwealth .. | 570 1,408 175 2,153 978 281 
| we eee |. are : 
Australia .. | 29,615 66,694 9,335 105,644 3,919 286 











(a) Excludes Governmental Grants, see para. 10 (i) above. 
(b) Proportions to Total. The following table shows for the year 1950-51 the 
proportion of each class of receipts to the total gross revenue :— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: PROPORTION OF EACH CLASS OF RECEIPTS TO 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, 1950-51. 
(Per Cent.) 











system, Coaching. | Ceadgand | lee 

New South Wales = as Ss Fes 30.52 57-33 12.15 
Victoria bs Ae < eg 38.74 53-57 7.69 
Queensland .. 20.09 76.72 3.19 
South Australia 19.22 72.52 8.26 
Western Australia 16.52 76.94 6.54 
Tasmania 15.05 82.93 2.02 
Commonwealth | 26.47 65.40 8.13 
Australia | 28.03 63.13 8.84 





(iii) Totals, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. The following table shows the 
gross revenues for State and Commonwealth railwavs for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 
in comparison with the year 1938-39 :— 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: GROSS REVENUE. 











ae en) Se ccs (£'000.) Shin ine hE! 
Year. N.S. W. | Victoria. ; Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. C’wealth. | Australia. 

| Fe | fe tS 

1938-39 .. | 19,146! 9,274} 7,798} 3.119} 3,599' 487! 547 | 43,970 
1946-47 .. | 30,353 | 13,528 | 11,033 | 4,593 | .4.046: 8931 1,099] 65,545 
1947-48 .. | 36,906 i; 16,304 | 11,532 | 5,079} 4549! 9581 1,237 | 76,565 
1948-49 .. | 39,663 + 17,259 | 15,392] 5,849 | 5,090; 1,050: 1,673 | 85,976 
1949-50 .. | 40,121 | 20,355 | 15,988 | 6,512 | 6,292; 1,049 | 1,875 | 92,192 
1950-51 .. | 49,448 , 18,651 | 19,772} 7,315 | 6,969, 14336 | 2153 105,644 








NoTE.—Details of gross revenue classified according to coaching, goods (including live stock) and 
miscellaneous receipts for the years 1941-42 to 1950-51 are shown in Transport and Communication 


Bulletin No. 42. 
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11. Working Expenses.—{i) General. In order to make an adequate comparison of 
the working expenses as between the scveral States and Territories, allowance should be 
made for the variation of gauges and of physical and traffic conditions, not only on the 
different systems of the State and Commonwealth railways, but also on different portions 
of the same systems. When traffic is light, the proportion of working expenses to 
revenue is naturally greater than when traffic is heavy ; and this is especially true in 
Australia, where ton-mile rates are in many cases based on a tapering principle—i.e., 
a lower rate per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise from remote interior districts— 
and where on many of the lines there is but little back loading. 

Working expenses, wherever represented in the Railways section of this chapter, 
exclude interest. sinking fund. exchange and certain other payments (see para. 13 
following). 


During the war years large amounts were set aside by the Railways as reserves, 
mainly to provide for depreciation and accrued leave, to be expended as circumstances 
permit. Particulars of these amounts. which were included in Working Expenses and 
which in the year 1942-43 aggregated nearly 210,000,000 and over the whole period 
about £30,000,000, are given in previous issues of the Official Year Book. 


(ii) Working Hupenses, Summary, 1950-51. The foliowing table shows, for the 
year 1950-51, total working expenses classified according to the main.four expenditure 
headings, together with the working expenses per route-mile and per train-mile and the 
proportion of working expenses to gross revenue :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : WORKING EXPENSES, 1950-51. 

















' Propor- 
: Mainten- Trans- | Per Per tion of 
System. Sevan eouling gpomeon Other. ° Total. Route- | Train- noone 
| Works. ' ratte. | mile, 1 mile. to Gross 
’ ! : Revenue. 
arheee pes cssnaet® Sass Se pe es 
j . 
| £000. ; £’oo0. £’000. ro £’000. £'000. 1 z ' d. % 
New South W: aS i 8,353 | 18,901 11,359 | 10,555 49,168 |! 8,043 310 99.43 
Victoria i 31752 7,031 . 5,417 + 4,610 20,810 4:440 343 111.58 
Queensland... 4:154 | 9,303 4:756 | 1,214 19,427 |; 2,961 251 98.26 
South Australia 1,530 | 4.915 2,479 1,068 9,992 | 3,914 376 136.60 
Westin Australia 1,430 » 4.306 1,846 | 1.350 8,932 2,112 300 128.17 
‘Tasmania 352 ! 879 418 | 360 2,009 3,278 233 150.35 
Commonwealth (a), 557 | 1,349 379 | 149 2,434 | 1,106 317 113.04 
‘ a ae ee Sean cies ror ea 
Australia . 20,128 ' 46.084 1 26, pel a | 112,772 | 4,184 305 106.75 











(a) See para. 8, note A ante. 


(iii) otals. In the following table the total working expenses are shown for the 
years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS ;: TOTAL WORKING EXPENSES. 

















( £7000.) 
Year. NS.W. | Victoria. . Q’land. { S. Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tasmania.| dhe as Australia. 
net aa aan ea eas feos sone AOE Se 
ee ae 
1938-39 .- | 14,543: 8,060! 6,193 ; 2,931; 2,911: 678; 642] 35,958 
1946-47 .. | 25,886 . 12,916 10,191 ; 5.045 | 4.424! 1,253: 1,224 | 60,930 
1947-48 .. | 31,015 , 15,225 ' 10,640; 5,947; 5.526, 1,455 1,439 | 73,247 
1948-49 .. | 35,738) 17,815 | 14,164 7,237 6,632 | 1,613) 1,777 | 84,956 
1949-50 .. | 39,280! 19,983 | 15,857 | 8.440 | 7,387 1,728; 1,979 | 94,654 
1950-51 .. Ne | 20,810 | 19,427 | 9,992 | 8,932 | 2,009 | 2,434 | 112,772 
L 





(a) See para. 8, note (a) ante. 
NoTe.—Details of working expenses under the main four headings are shown for the years 1941-42 
to 1950-51 in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 42. 
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12. Net Revenue.—The following table shows, for the year 1950-51, the net revenue, 
ie., the excess of gross revenue over working expenses, the amount of such net revenue 
per route-mile open and per train-mile run, the interest on railway loan expenditure 
and the profit or loss after paying interest :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: NET REVENUE, INTEREST, AND PROFIT 
OR LOSS, 1950-51. 


Net Revenue. 





, 








3 SENSES ep eS = See a Profit or 
System. interest. 
Total ; Per Per pars ‘ Loss. 
: | Route-mile. Train-mile. 
Sos Seer 1” is 25=f 
£’000. * £ d. £00. _ £000. 
New South Wales .. 280 | 46 1.76 5,620 55340 
Victoria... os 2,159 | 401, — 35.56 2,069 —4,228 
Queensland. . ke 345 , 53 4.46 1,586 = = —1,243 
South Australia ae ~2,677 -1,049 -- 100.71 1,028 ; 3,705 
Western Australia .. -1,963 . —~ 464 -- 66.03 717! 2,680 
Tasmania .. a — 673 ~—1,098 | — 77.97 162 i — 835 
Commonwealth .. (a)— 281 | (a) - 128 \a)— 36.60 295 ,( — 576 
ante ener Soar vee ~-f; 
Australia ae —7,128 j - 264 | — 19.29 , (6) 11,559 —- 18,687 
a a ge ah Ss he 
(a) See para. 8, note (a) ante. (6) Includes Commonwealth Government share of interest on 


Uniform Gauge Railway 1950-51. £82,375. - 


In the graphs accompanying this Chapter the gross and net revenue and working 
expenses are shown from 1870 to 195}. 

13. Exchange.—Exchange on interest payments abroad and certain other charges 
are not included in the table above. These items are not charged against the railways 
in Queensland and Western Australia and have been excluded for the purposes of com- 
parison. In the remaining States the amounts paid on account of exchange were :— 
New South Wales, £591,000; Victoria, £157,292; South Australia, £69,612; and 
Tasmania, £6,070. 

14. Profit or Loss.—Uhe following table shows, for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1950~51, the actual profit or loss after deducting working expenses and interest, but 
excluding exchange, from the gross revenue :— 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: PROFIT OR LOSS AFTER PAYMENT OF WORKING 
EXPENSES AND INTEREST. 





( £000.53 See. a: - 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania, va Australia. 
: a 

ne as at eal | eS - -— -  -] - CC 

t ‘ 
1938-39 .. 43 | — 636 | 37 |~ 886 ;— 313 | —272: —490|— 2,718 
1946-47 ..}~— 659|~—1, 228 | - ~ 598 | —1,465 | —1,411 —460 , —463 |— 6,366 
1947-48 .. 746} — 783 | — 539 |=28e 1 —2,023 —609 . / 519 | — 5,678 
1948-49 .. | —1,113 | —2,437 '!— 191 !—2,394 | —2,585 | —676' —413 | — 9,892 
1949-50 .. | —4,509 | —1,563 | —1,322 | —2,951 | —2,188 —800 | —402 | —13,817 
1950—51 .. | —5,340 [nee ae paoe | 2,680 —835 ' —576 | —18,687 

. i id 








(a) See para. 8, note (a) ante. 


15. Traffic.—{i) General. Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines. These conditions differ not only in the several] 
State and Commonwealth systems, but also on different lines in the same system, and 
apply to both passenger and goods traffic. By far the greater part of the population of 
Australia is confined to a fringe of country near the coast, more especia!ly in the eastern 
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and southern districts. A large proportion of the railway traffic between the chief 
centres of population is therefore carried over lines in the neighkourhood of the coast, 
and is thus, in some cases, open to seaborne competition. In recent years competition 
from road and air transport has become an important factor. 


The following table shows particulars for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 in comparison 
with 1938-39 :-— : 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : TRAFFIC. 





















































' 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| C’wealth. | Australia. 
2 | 
PASSENGER-JOURNEYS. 
(000.) 
a od RG 
1938-39 .. {186,720 |142,123 | 24,639 | 17,529 | 11,416 2,297 117 | 384,841 
1940-47 .. | 261,644 |170,165 | 34,188 | 19,827 | 13.879 | 3,252 223 | 503,178 
1947-48 .. |263,047 | 182,210 | 29,325 | 19,067 | 13,928 | 2,974 216 | 510,767 
1948-49 .. |263,116 | 176,555 2,687 | 18,210 | 12,624 3,295 217 | 506,704 
1949-50 .. | 258,183 |182,10I | 32,366 | 17,385 | 11,188 3,231 194 | 504,648 
1950-51 .. | 268,567 | 141,313 | 34,145 | 17,177 | 11-543 3,182 186 | 476,113 
PASSENGER-JOURNEYS PER AVERAGE RouTE-MILE WORKED. 
(Number.) 
1938-39 .. | 30,541 | 29,806 | 3,752 | 6,854 | 2,608 | 3,490 53 | 14,134 
1946-47 .. | 42,697 | 35,839 | 5,207 | 7,784} 3,192 | 5,074 Tor | 18,513 
1947-48 .. | 42,925 | 38,563 | 4.4701 7,486} 3,203 | 4,844 98 | 18,832 
1948-49 .. | 42,986 | 37,469 4,983 7,150 | 2,921 5306 99 | 318,714 
1949-50 .. 2,235 | 38,811 4,934 6,820 | 2,631 5,270 89 | 18,705 
1950-51 .. | 43,934 | 30,150 | 55205 | 6,728 | 2,730 | 5,191 85 | 17,663 
Goops anD Live Stock CaRRIED. 
(7000 Tons.) 
‘ Gi | on 
1938-39 -. | 15.417 | 5,976 | 5.234 | 2,640 | 2,859 844 186 | 33,156 
1946-47 .. | 17,594] 7,562! 5,750; 3,215 | 2,577, 896 343 | 37,937 
1947-48 .. | 18,518 | 8,440} 5,523 | 3,560 | 2,858! 817 423 | 40,139 
1948-49 .. | 18,080 | 8,859 | 6,888 | 3.793 | 2,737 802 | 540 | 41,705 
1949-50 .. | 16,996 | 9,125 | 6,043 | 3,692 | 2,843 | 770 549 | 40,918 
1950-5% .. | 18,324 | 7,539 | 7,182 | 3,794 | 3,033 861 591 | 41,324 
- : i u 
Goons, ETc., CARRIED PER AVERAGE ROUTE-MILE WoRKED. 
(Tons.) 
ay | 
1938-39 .. 2,522 1,257 | 797 I,032 653 1,282 84 1,218 
1946-47 .. | 2,871 | 1,593 876 | 1,262 593 | 1,398 156 | 1,396 
1947-48 .. 3,022 1,786 841 1,398 657 1,331 192 1,480 
1948-49 .. 2,954 1,880 1,050 1,489" 633 1,306 248 1,540 
1949-50 .. | 2,780 | 1,945 | 1,058) 1,448 659 , 1,257 249 | 1,517 
IQ50-5I .. 2,998 1,608 | 1,095 1,486 737 1,405 269 1,533 
(ii) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Traffic and Revenue, 1950-51. A further 


indication of the difference in passenger traffic conditions is obtained from the com- 
parison of the volume of metropolitan and suburban and country traffic during 1950-51 


shown below. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND RECEIPTS, 1950-51. 


























Passenger-journeys. Revenue. 
(’000.) (£’000.) 
System. } Metro- “Metro- 
i polit ” Country. Total. Polltas Country. Total. 
Suburban. Suburban. 

New South Wales : (a) | (a) | 268,567 | (a) (a) |(6)13,557_ 
Victoria -- | 134,344 6,969 | 141,313 3,647 2,783 6,430 
Queensland. . .. | 27,602 6,543 34,145 630 2,450 3,080 
South Australia | 15,619 1,558 | 17,177 | 381 717 1,098 
Western Australia 1 10,034 1,509 11,543 186 645 831 
Tasmania .. sey 2,436 1,046 3,182 35 133 168 
Commonwealth <a l ae 186 186 ng 411 411 

Australia .. | (a) | fa) 476,113 (a) (a) 25,575, 

(a) Not available. (b) Estimated. 


(iii) Goods Traffic. (a) Classification. Some indication of the differing conditions of 
the traffic in each system may be gained by an examination of the tonnage of the various 
classes of commodities carried, and of the revenue derived therefrom. The following 
table shows the number of tons of various commodities carried during 1950-51. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES CARRIED, 











1950-51. 
(’000 Tons.) : 
| Coal, _ Oth Grain ‘ Live | All other 
System. oe Coke and Minorts. wnt Wool. Stock. mom = Total. 
New South Wales .. | = (a) ~ (@) (b)1,461 |(c) 170 |(c)z,192 | 15,501 | 18,324 
Victoria .. - 1 2,820 145 1,750 7 496 3,954 7539 
Queensland + 14434 573 \(4)2,707 73 752 | 1,643 | 7,182 
South Australia | 722 626 } 851 38 232 1,325 3,794 
Western Australia. . 486 259 812 | 4 140 | 1,295 | 3,033 
Tasmania - ins 153 52 (a) ! 3 27 626 861 
Commonwealth .. 340 9 10 5 80 147 591 
Australia... | (e) (ey | (e) 404 2,919 | 24,491 | 41,324. 
(a) Included with “All other Commodities ”. (6) Grain only. (c) Estimated. 
(@) Agricultural produce. (e) Not available. 


(b) Revenue. The following table shows the revenue derived from goods and live 
stock traffic during 1950-51 :— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : REVENUE FROM GOODS AND LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 

















1950-51. 
= ( £7000.) aa 
@ ; Minerals. 
entra : Live Miscel- 
System. Merchan- Wool. 4 1. 
yetem “lige.” 00. Stock. | Goal and Biles laneous, | Tot! 
| Coke. ‘ 

New South Wales . a “(a | @ | (a) 2,371 (a) (a) 28,351 
Victoria .. . 8,095 | 262 696 109 143 9,992 
Queensland Se 75293 | 7OX 1,779 980 |(b)2,715 | 15,168 
South Australia .. 2,993 137 386 1,067 '(c) 472 55305 
Western Australia. . 4,112 | 151 248 228 143 5,362 
Tasmania aX 471 | 9 44 84 328 1,108 
Commonwealth .. 822 | 17 _ 181 13 E 8 1,408 

Australia... (a) | (a) 5,705 (a) (a) 66,694 
és (a) Not available. (6) Tocludes agricultural produce, £2,600,336. (c) Includes wheat, 

354,877. 


(iv) Passenger-mileage and Ton-mileage. Particulars of passenger-mileage and 
ton-mileage in respect of the Government railways in Australia for the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1950-51 are shown in the following tables. 
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(a) Passenger-mileage. ‘The following table shows particulars of passenger-mileage 
in respect of the Government railways in Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 


to 1950-51. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: PASSENGER-MILEAGE SUMMARY. 





Passenger Earnings. 



















































































: Average | Average ae 
Year | Pamenger Posen amber or, Mileage | Per ave L per | Density 
ended F Baie Passengers i Average | Pas- of 
oth miles miles. ; , Passenger: Gross Route. | Pas- Traffi 
Janes: i Train- | journey. alle. | senger- Traine (a). 7 
i 1 mile. | Worked.: ™le- j tile. 
| ('000.) | ooo.) | (Ailes) | (f’000.)| (2) | a) )  @) | 
: ia ‘New Sourna WaLtgEs. 7 : _ 
1939, 19,173 |2,149,154 | 112 | 11.51 | 6,024 985 | 0.67 | 75.41 $351,526 
1948 | (5) (0) (b) (b) je 11,689] 1.907 ' (b) | (b) (b) 
1949 (d) (6) (b) | (6) |e 12,097} 1,976 (b) | (0) (b) 
1950 (b) (bd) (6) | (8) |e 12,114] 1,982; (b) | (8) (b) 
1951 (b) (b) _@) | @)_{e 13,5571 2,218 (6) || () |B) 
VICTORIA. 
1939 {| 12,434 [1,292,843 104} 9.10 { 3,855 | 811 | 0.72 | 74.40 [271,948 
1948 10,960 {1,838,932 168 { 10.09 6,448 | 1,365 ; 0.84 [141.31 | 389,192 
1949 11,436 1,858,640 | 163 10.53 | 6,646 | 1,410 , 0.86 [139.46 | 394,448 
1950 11,597 {1,857,065 160! 10.20 | 7,251 | 1,547 | 0.94 |150.07 | 395,794 
1951 9,693 |1,521,106 | 157 | 10.76 | 6,430 } 1,372 ; 1.02 |159-21 | 324,537 
QUEENSLAND.(d) 
1939 | 5750 (6) (0) ' (6)! 1,523! 232 1 (6) - 63.55] (8) 
1948 | 39553 (b) (0) (6) | 2,282 352; (8) | 98.64 | (0) 
1949 6,405 (b) (b) (b) ' 2,740 418 {b)  }102.67 (b) 
1950 | 6,409} (8) (6) (6) 1 2.739! 418! (6) !t02.56] (8) 
ro5t_ | 6,753 | (0) 5 (6) | (6) {1 2,071 | 458) (6) 1105.59! (6) 
SoutH AvusTRALia. 
1939 3,747 | 212,982 57 | 12.15 600 235 
1948 3,597 | 312,575 87 16.39 ' 1,039 407 0.80 | 69.31 | 122,723 
1949 32363 | 307,241 QI | 16.87 | 1,075 422 | 0.84 | 76.87 | 120,628 
1950 3,017 290,848 | 80 | 16.73 | 1,064 417 | 0.88 } 70.83 | 114,102 
1951 3,640 | 274,174 | 75 | 16.96 | 1,098 430 | 0.96 } 72.40 | 107,393 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1939 | 2,795 | (6) (6) ' (6) s1q{ 117 { (6) [ 44.12, (By 
1948 | 3,107! (b) () ' 8) | 860 198! (8) | 66.46] (6) 
1949 2,935 | 186,488 64 | 14.77; 872 | 202! 1.12 | 71.34 | 43,159 
1950 2,476 | 175,152 71 | 15.66 831 | 195 1.14 | 80.53 | 41,192 
1951 2,528 | 173,227 69} 15.01 831 197. «1.15 | 78.89 | 40,971 
TASMANIA. 
1939 j 1,027 { 35,193 | 34 | 15.32 | 129! 196 0.83 | 30.15 | 53.485 
1948 1,093 (b) (b) (6) | 221 359] (6) 153-044 (b) 
1949 1,087 (5) . (6) j (6) , 193. 314} (8) | 42-72 (b) 
1950 | 1,043 | 38,057 36, 11.78 164 268 | 1.04 | 37.81 | 62,083 
IQ5I 949 38,200 | 40 | 12.00 168! 274 1.05 42.49 | 62,376 
ComMMONWEALTH.(e) 
1939 388 34,085 88 | 290.98 146 66 ' 1.03 | 90.21 15,486 
1948 454 | 67,685 149 | 312.62 329 | 149 | 1.17 [173.64 | 30,752 
1949 473 63,669 135 | 293.53 367 | 167] 1.38 1186.18 |} 28,927 
ae ee eee 126 eas 378 1 | 1-55 eee paren, . 
: ! A T14 | 326.18; 41I 187! 1.63 |185.07 | 27,57 
(a) Total passenger-miles pe e ite-mil ‘ked. b) Not ilable. E ' 
(d) Excludes Queensland pereinn ‘of Grafton-South Brisbane (Unite Gauge) Line. oo staliwets 


controlled by Commonwealth Government. 
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(6) Lon-mileage. Particulars of total ton-mileages are shown in ‘the following 
tabte for each of the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : TON-MILEAGE SUMMARY. 


ay aes oe c—> * 


| ; Goods and Live Stock Earnings. 























| eight 
aed Goods Total Paying ; Aa? Per | 3 Deusity 
th | Tran Ton- ‘ T Average| Per Per | “of 
Ten aniles, miles, de, : 8 | Goods 
une— = Ton. Gross. } Route- | Ton- Traine | Traffic. 
‘ iain mile | mile, | ny (a) 
| [ORS oe Worked. Eat 
| | 1 ! 
| ('000.} | (‘o00.) | (Tons.) (Miles.) } (£'000.) @) » @) « (a) 
. ! 
ae Sours Watgs. 
1939 ) 10,933 (2,760,534 161 | 115.95 | 10,356 | 1,604 | 1.41 [227.34 | 287,961 
1948 (6) 12,777,137 | (b) | 149.97 | 19,804 | 3,232, 1.71 | (6) | 453,188 
1949 , (8) {2,834,875 (b) 156.80 | 21,597: 3,528 1.83: (b) [463,139 
1950, (5) }2,708,654 | (6) . 159.37 |21,892 1 3.581 1.94 , (b) | 443,097 






























































1951 (6) _'2,783,470 | (hb) | 351-01 128,351, 4,638 2.45. (6) 1 455,336 
7 Victoria. 
1939 5.455 | 760,485 | 139 127.261 4,276 , S99 | 7.35 188.11 | 159,967 
1948 5,859 !1,154,031 | 197 136.81 7,992 ' 1,689 1.66 i327. 34 | 244,371 
1949 59915 it ,167,582' 197 -131-80 8,596 1,824 1.77 1348.77 | 247,789 
1950 5,952 11,206,767 203 132.25 10,817 | 2,305 2.15 1436.12 | 257,197 
1951 4,882 |1,057,051 | 217 | 140.21 , 9,992 ; 2,132 , 2.27 i4Q1.21 . 225,528 
: QUEENSLAND.(c) 
1939 | 8,073} 745,357 92 | 147-57 | 5,404. 823 | 1.73 |160.67 | 118,248 
1948 9,186 | 966,016 105 | 184.63 | 7,871 ' 1,273 | 1.96 |205.63 | 148,824 
1949 | 10,870 |1,140,694 | 105 | 173.06 hay 019 1,698 | 2.32 243.28 [175,735 
1950 11,T0O {1,182,102 | 107 | 177.61 : 11,514 1,774 2.34 :248.95 | 182,114 
T1951 11,592 !1,252.442 i 108 | 182.48 (14,752 2,273 2.83 305-42 | 192,951 
: SoutH AUSTRALIA. 7 neta hat ca 
1939 2,430 | 348,553 143 | 132-01 | 2,144 838 | 1.48 [211.72 | 136,293 
1948 2,537 | 445,472 176 ) 125-14 3.380 | 1,327 | ‘1.82 \318.75 | 174,901 
1949 2,696 | 485,241; = 180-127. 94 3,998 | 1,570 1.98 '355.88 | 190,515 
1950 2,739 | 489,516 179 | 132.60 | 4,611 | 1,809 2.26 404.08 | 192,042 
1951 2,739 | 510,122 186 134.771 5,305 | 7,078 | 2.50 ‘464.76 | 199,813 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1939 3,779 | 378,089 100 | 132.24 | 2,807 | 641 1.78 |178.26 | 86,393 
1948 4,004 } 415,988 104 | 145.57 | 3,160 | 727 | 1,82 |189.41 | 95,673 
1949 4,101 | 3935525 | 96 | 143-79 } 3,635 , 841. 2.22 |212.69 | 91,073 
1950 4,257 | 426,359 . 100 | 149.95 | 4,749 I,1T7’ 2.67 1267.72 | 100,273 
1951 4,607 | 4593973 100 | 151.65 | 5,362 | 1,268, 2.80 279.30 | 108,792 
TASMANIA. . ; 
1939 880 38,088 43 | 46.80 296 450 | 1.87 | 80.76 | 57,885 
1948" 1,119 65,144 58 | 79.68 664 | 1,082 | 2.45 142.51 106,097 
1949 I,105 67,327 61 83.95 9785 | 1,279 | 2.80 1170.48 {309,653 
1950 1,037 67,738 65 | 87.94 816 | 1,332 | 2.89 |188.94 | 110,502 
rg5r_ | 31,122 | 79,975 qt |_ 92.78 | 1,108 | 1,807 | 3.33 1236.97 | 130.367 
CommoNWEALTH.(d) : 
1939 | 514 | 34,801 68 { 187.28 224 102 | 1.54 'To4. 38 | 15,811 
1948 | 1,148 | 109,586 95 | 258.91 675 307 , 1. 48 '141.07 | 49,789 
1949 1,194 | 123,122 103 | 225.38 } 1,059 481. 2.06 ;212.70 | 55,939 
1950 | 1,207: 121,804 Tor | 221.81 | 13193 542! 2.35 '237.¥1 | 55,340 
195t | 1,308 | 133,747 | roz | 226.19 ; 1,408 640 + 2.53 258.42 | 60,767 
{a) Total ton-miles per average route-mile worked. (0) Not available. (c) Excludes 
Queensland portion -of Grafton-South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line. (d) Railways controlled 


by the Commonwealth Government. 
948.—5 
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16. Rolling Stock.—The following table shows the number of rolling stock of Govern- 
ment railways as at 30th June for each of the years 1939, 1950 and 1951. Further 
details may be found in the Transport and Communication Bulletin. 


__ GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: ROLLING STOCK. __ 
































3oth June— 

1939. } 1950. i Ig5i. 

cree = > Ween asf. . homewln Bane 

oacn- oach- ach- 
Locos. gee ae Locos. § ie seeds i Locos. F ho oer: 

6 ang aa : 228 : 

New South Wales .. . 1,284: 2,808 24,257] 1, 53 2,849| 26,302} 1,159| 2,891/ 27,246 
Victoria .. -. : 581; 2,439) 20,993; 597] 2,439'21,267} 628) 2,424) 21,671 
Queensland .. 952! 1,413 18,733, 797\ 1,430\20,796! 824! 1,424|22,557 
South Australia... 335! 594| 7,906 335] 595] 8,591; 344) 592) 8,790 
Western Australia .. 427\ 475 LU,I10} 4211 448) 11,136} 430) 4201 11,047 
Tasmania .. ei 95. 225 2,120! 92 202) 2,387 IOI 201} 2,474 
Commonwealth es 113 89) 1,359) 141 107) 1,930) 143} 111) 1,929 
Australia... | 3,587! 8,043) 86,538! _3,536.¢ 8,117192,409| 3,0381a 8,120] 95,714 








‘ @ Includes, interstate coaching stock jointly owned by Victoria and South Australia 47 in 1950 apd 
48 in 1951, 


17. Accidents.—The following table shows particulars of the number of persons 
killed and injured through train accidents and the movement of rolling stock on the 
Government railways of Australia for each of the years 1938-39, 1949-50 and 1950-51:— 


_ GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : ACCIDENTS. 











| 1938-39. | 1949-50.(a) 1950-51.(a) 

System. ee ee ee | ee 

| Killed. | Injured. | Killed. Injured. Killed. | Injured. 

pee ea eats ee: aes = AES 
New South Wales .. felt 57; 625! 46 369 | 55 463 
Victoria .. ae Re 48; 466. 58 482 | 67 513 
Queensland ais oa 23 i 132 71 89 . 19 Iii 
South Australia .. 2" 9; 187° 9 122 | 16 83 
Western Australia RY 14° 142. 22 149 ! 19 231 
‘Tasmania a a 7\ 62 |! I 24 i 4 14 
Commonwealth .. a) I 20 | ss 20 | I 12 
___ Australia .. ail 159° 1,634 153 1,255 | 181 | 1,427 





(a) Excludes accidents to railway employees. 


18. Consumption of Coal and Oil.—The following table shows the quantities and 
values of coal} and oil consumed by the various Government Railway Departments during 
{950-51 :— 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: COAL, OIL AND PETROL CONSUMED, 1950-51. 























4 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. Qld. |S. Aust.,W. Aust. Tas. | C’with. | Aust. 
Sse 4 Be 2 ci, obo at rashes 2s SF eee, 
Coal— | | | 
Locomotives... ’oootons } 1,427 302 702° 244 364 72 724. 3,183 
£’000 2,059 1,20 1,177 907 653 152} 347 75396 
Other purposes ’ooo tons 1,001 ( 92 22 6 ro. (6) | I 1,132. 
oll S000 | 2,564 } 349 \ 51 19 17 ry 3 3,004 
Lubrication ..’oco gals. (a) 233 | 358 | (a) 72 6x | 52 (a) 
£’000 | = (a) 44 82. (a) 45 16> 12 (a) 
Diesel and Distillate | ! | 
‘ooo gals. (a) 97, 167 66] 2,899 258 | 3,135 (a) 
: £’000 ; (a). 8) 14 | 6 181 6, 214 (a) 
Furnace Oil ..’000 gals. {a) 1§,032 ' 315 , 15,106 te { 252 (a) 
£000 (a) | “557! 19 | 608 i. sa II (a) 
Other purposes ‘ooo gals. (a) ,  1,80r 235 (a) 945. 143 | 381 (a) 
&’000 {a) 96 25 (a) 82 {ay ‘ 30 (a) 
Pall G | (a) | , 
i} Cars  . .’000 gals. a : 213 126 20 6 ae. ' . 5 a) 
pevierae £’000 Be 28 ! 17! ago 24 7 (e) {3} 





a Not available. (b) 287 tons, , (c) £419. 
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19. Staff Employed and Salaries and Wages Paid.—The following table shows details 
of the average staff employed and the salaries and wages paid by the Government railways 
of Australia during 1950-5! :— : 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS’: 7AVERAGE STAFF EMPLOYED, AND SALARIES 
AND WAGES PAID, 1950-51. 























Number of Operating Staff | Number of Construction | Total | 4 verage 
' Staff. Salaries | pornings 
ee ae ee ee Ber ee) ne ees Ss and BS 
System. Wages Per Ein- 
’ ' ' is, 
Salaried. Wages.’ Total. |Salaried.| Wages.‘ Total. | Paid. | Plovee 
| } (E’000.) | (£.) 
New South Wales : 9,118 | 40,770 H 49,888 | 825! 8,897 9.722 | 37,427 628 
Victoria ee - 4,500 | 20,248 ; 24,748 ° 445 | 2,003 2.448 | 15,042 | 553 
Queensland : ++, 4470 1 22,085 | 26,255 : 15° 434 449 | 15,661 | 586 
South Australia - 1,920 {| 8,189 | 10,109 9} 1,344 1,353 | 6,854 | 598 
Western Australia Bes 1,832 |; 10,006 11,838 ' .. 4 aaa 8 6,658 562 
Tasmania 7 fe 318 2,231 , 2,549 7! 136} 153 1,319 488 
Commonwealth #5 _296'| _ 2,176 2,472 As 78 3 78 1,483 581 
Australia =. ._'_— 22,154 | 105,705 | 127,359 1,311 | 12,892 ' 14,203 | 84,444 594 











(a) In Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia a considerable amount of construction work is 
planer hae by private contractors and the staff engaged are therefore not under the control of the Railways 
mn loners. 


C. TRAMWAYS. 


1. Systems in Operation.—(i) General. Tramway systems are in operation in all 
the capital cities and in a number of the larger towns of Australia. 


Since ret April, 1947, when the last private company system to operate (the 
Kalgoorlie—Boulder electric tramway system in Western Australia) was taken over by 
the Eastern Goldfields Transport Board, all systems have been operated by governmental 
or municipal authorities. From 1941-42 all systems have been clectric. 


In many parts of Australia private lines used for special purposes in connexion 
with the timber, mining, sugar, or other industries are often called tramways, but they 
are more properly railways and the traffic on them has nothing in common with that of 
the street tramways for the conveyance of passengers, which are dealt with in the present 
section. 


Jn recent years there has been considerable replacement of tramway services by 
omnibus services, one of the more recent of importance affecting the Newcastle system 
in New South Wales where the change was made on 11th June, 1950. Information on 
omnibus services is contained in Division D. of this chapter. 


(ii) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following tables show, for 
each State, the total mileage of tramway lines open for gencral passenger traffic at 30th 
June, 1951, classified (a) according to the controlling authority ; (b) according to gauge :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS : ROUTE-MILEAGE OPEN AT 30th JUNE, 1951. 
( Miles.) 
Particulars— N.S.W. ictoria. | Q’land. | Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas. | Aust. 











AccorpiInGc TO ConTROLLING AUTHORITY. 























Government... 13a 17a eee fo... 348 
Municipal Ps eae ey 9, = 8 48 | 2t9 
Total «> 134) 174 67; 96's 48 48 567, 
_ _____AOCORDING TO GaucE. ee ae ee 

Gauge— : . 
5 ft. 3 in. af a ee Sloe. a - es 5 
4 ft. 84 in. xs 334. 169 67 | 96. “s 466 
3 ft. 6 in. tees 27S 2 te ehh) Se ae 48 48 96 
__ Totals. 13474 67 96 8B 567 
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2. Summary of Operations, Ausiralia.—The following table is a summary of the 
working of all electric tramway systems in Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1950-51 :— 


“ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS 3 SUMMARY OF QRERA TINS: AUSTRALIA. 


i 





Particulars. 1938-30. | 1946-47. 1947-45. | 1948-49. 1949-50. ; 1950-51. 





Average milerge open for traflic 














Route-miles 586 org 606 589 573, 567 
Track-miles 1,046 1,064 1,057 1,048 1,032 1,017 

Tramecars No. 3.471 3.527 3,515 3.440 3,281 3.189 
Cost of construction and equip- \ 

ment ot £’000 20,275 27,067 (a) 27,293 (@) 25,8S0 (a) 26,219 (a) 30,416 
Cost per route-mile |: £ 44,827 44,083 (@) 45,035 (#) 44,014 (a) 45,758 ita) 53,644 
Gross revenue od £’000 7,649 (a) rr,210 (a) 12,456 (4) 12,347 (a) 12,008 (@) 13,765 
Working expenses .. oH 6,089 9,495 (a) 11.392 (a) 31,738 (a) 11,992 (@) 13,940 
Net revenue as a 1,560 1.715 (@) 1,064 (a) 609 {a) 16 Ka) ~175 
Interest... go9 628 (re) 654 (a) 507 (a) 480 |(a) 491 
Preportion of working expenses f 

to gross revenue .. % 79.60 84.71 (a) 91.46 (@) 95.07 (a) 99.86 (a) 101.27 
Proportion of net earnings to | 

capital cost Pe % 5.94 6.33 (ay 3.90 (a) 2.35 (a) 0.06 a) ~0.05 
Car-miles run ‘ooo miles 81,361 87,581 87.650 81,311 72.423 71.746 
Gross revenue per car-mile run , 

pence 22.56 (a) 30.72 (a) 34.11 (4) 36.44 (@) 39.63 Ka) 45.82 

Working expenses per car-mile 

run as pence 17.96 26.02 (a) 31.19 (@) 34.64 (a) 39.58 (a) 46.40 
Net revenue per car-mile ran 

pence | 4.60 4.70 (a) 2.92 {a) 1.80 (a) 0.03 |{a) —0.58 

Passenger-journeys .. *000 695.476 @1,000,813 (a)948.877 (a)875.922 (a)7§4,483 |(4)749,138 
Passenger-journeys per car-mile 

run No. 8.55 (a@) 11.43 (a) 10.83 (a) 10.77 (a) 10.42 Ma) 10.44 
Average gross revenue per 

passenger-journey pence 2.64 (a) 2.69 (#) 3.15 (a) 3.38 (7) 3.82 Ka) 4.47 
Persons employed at end of 

year aus $s No. 17,207 (b) 21,705 (b) 22.266 (6) 19,015 (b) 17.561 }(0) 16,566 
Accidents— \ 

Persons killed be ae 61 113 go 81 6x! 7 

» {njured .. nd 2,750 6,704 51939 5,518 4.942 5-409 
(a) Includes particulars of Hobart Municipal Council Omnibus Service. (b) Includes motor 


omnibus employees, South Australia, Western Australia and Hobart Municipal Council Omnibus Services. 


3. Traffic and Accidents.—Particulars of the traffic of electric tramways and the 
accidents which occurred in the movement of rolling stock are shown in the following 
table for each State during 1950-51 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS: TRAFFIC AND ACCIDENTS, 1950-51. 


; Average Mitcage Accidents. 
Open for Traffic. : Average os 
en Me _ Number Car- | Pas- ees $ 
State. H offram- miles . senger- sengers Persons— 
CAES. Run. journeys. 
Route- | Track- cars ie 3 ys per Car- | ———— = + 
miles. | miles. _ Tafle. + 


Killed. | Injured. 

















( 
! 
, i : ‘  *o00. i 000. 
New South Wales. 134 ! 253, 1,291 '(@)24,065 , 253,170 10.52 17} 3,509 
Victoria ace re 174 | 322 870 | 23,4Tr 257,888 1I.02 , 34 1,060 
Queensland. .. oe 67 122. 425 9,350, 108,359 11.59, 6 348 
South Australia ig 96 | 166 | 321 9,203 , 68.737 7-47 ir 169 
Western Australia ye 48 : 82 164 35438 * 34,443 10.02 2 | 274. 
Tasmania... Ne 48 | 72+ 118 , 2,279 (0) 26,542 \()10. Ir I 49 
Australia = 567 | 1,017 | 3.189 | 7%,746 , 749,138 (e)10.44 70 } 5.409 
{a) Estimated. {b) Includes passengers carried by Hobart Municipal Council Omnibus Service. 


(c) Calculated from tramecar-miles plus Hobart Municipal Council omnibus-miles. 


4. State Details.—({i) General. 
several States see Official Year Book No. 37 and issues prior to No. 32. 


(ii) Summary of Operations. 
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For details: of the various systems. operating: in the 


The following table shows particulars of the working 
of electric tramways in each. State of Australia for the years 1946-47 to 1950-j1 in 
comparison: with. the year 1938-39 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS. 









































Mileage! ‘Total. - Pro- + 
Year ; Open Cost of Work- i j Porton log i Persons 
Soh Traffic aiien ee ing ce Loa Warklag) Te | Passenger- ployed 
Tenet at and ¢ enue. - E™_ + enue, rest - Run, , JOUrBEYS. | ot end 
Re—) 30th | Equip- | DENSER. 2 (Brace of year. 
June. | ment. | Revenue.| 
cael ({£'000.) | (£’000.)  (£ ‘pi, (£’000.) (£’000.) Acts (’000.) ; Coo.) | 
Nrw Sours Wass. 
1939 182 ; 8,944 | 3,449 j 3080 ‘369 310 §689.30 | 34,941, 322,238 8,062 
1947 172 | 8,736 | 4,360 : 14,378 ‘— 18} 220 100.42 34,700} 408,385 9,760 
1948 171 | 8,754 | 5,310 /5,378 — 68 | 239 101.28 @ 34, '500| 373,519 | 9,051 
1949 158 ; 7,168 | 5,098 15,259 ;—161 159 103.15 229, 600; 317,310 |(b) 6,433 
1950 153 , 6,891 | 4,084 5,250 296 | 155 105.94 ia 26,368! 278,842 |'b) 5,785 
1Q51 134 | 6,865 | 5,162 5,892 ~—730 | 3140 [114.14 i224, 1065] 253,170 |(h) 5,367 
VIcToRIA. 
Fe te, cin te ie aay ee Se 1 
1939 166 ; 8,086 2,112 '1,388 | 724: 254 | 65.72 }22,803 | 175,198 + 4.355 
1947 172 | 9,120 | 3,427 2,324 ‘1,103 | III | 67.82 |24,830 | 285,450. 5,322 
1948 172 | 9,276 3,332 2,593. 739, 107 | 77-83 [25002 279.451. 5,728 
1949 | 1172 | 9,522 3,470 2,970 500. 74! 85.60 ‘25,563 290,081 5,63 
1950 172 | 9,815 3,105 '2,894 ! 211° 63 | 93.22 ‘20,666 © 225,049 ; 5,156 
LQ51 174 | | 10, 286. 4,190 3,591 ° 599 75 , 85-70 23.411 257,888 ; 4,860. 
\ . cul ) 
QUEENSLAND. 
ne eee eee | 
1939 60. 2,395 | 837 1 632 199 120 76.05 8,100 91,444: 1,911 
1947) 64 ' 2,575 | 1,337 | 1,034 | 303 89 77.32 [10,227 | 135,757 | 2,521 
1948 64 ' 2,962 | 1,508 , i 221 287 | 91 : 80.98 '10,3r4 | 132,107: 2,650 
1949 66 | | 2 ,699 i 1,531 (1,246 285 94 | 81.40 |10,085 ' 125,587 2,654 
1950 66 2,692 ; 1,526 .1,359 167 97 89.09 ; 9,545 115,239 2.517 
1951 | 67 | 4,872 1,675 ITs 517 158 105 90.61 | 9,350 108,359 1475 
Soutu AUSTRALIA. 
ene es eS ee | : ae cya (6) 
1939 78) 4,438 qi 494] 217 ' 154 | 69.48 ' 8,712 52,906 1,750 
1947 99 | 3.975 1.228 |1,019 | 209 147 | 82.92 | 9,757 83,365.. 2,284 
1948 96 | 4,013.. 1,417 [1,244] 173. 151 | 87.77 | 9,674 76,819 | 2,310 
1949 96 | 4,107 . 1,320 |1,287 33 T12 | 97-47 | 8,924 71,876 3436 
1950 96 | 4.225 1,469 {1,504 |— 35 113 [102.36 | 9,420 71,390 9343 
1,888 |—218 122 | 9,203 68,737 3405 


1951 96 | 5-417 | 1,670 











See following page for footnotes. 
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ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS: SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS—continued. 


Pro- 
























| Mileage} Total : 

7 by aay Cost of és Work: } . poner Persons 
ear Con- eat N 3 7 

ended | Trafic {struction} Rev- jae: Row: ote AORN: miles Rie reir Sl ployed 
sie} gain | weap. | TS “pm, | HE | perig| Baw | ENN SE 

June. | ment. | | : if eee on 

| 

(aes | (£'000.) } (£'000,) | (£'000.) ($'000.} (£’000.) San (’000.) (‘000.) 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
, Par . = 
1939 7 1,752, 367, 342; 25' 44. 93-19 4,756; 38,093! 792 
1947 69] 1,869 535. 526, 9 48: 98.32 5,301; 53,016 (c) 1,196 
1948 68, 1,433, 550 635 —85 52, 115-44 54431; 53.1 48)(c) 1,238 
1949 60} 1,469' 550: 627) 297 53, 114-00 4555; 41,389/(¢) 1,209 
1950 51. 1,557! 530! 599! —69' 33! 112.97 4,009: —38,977\(c)1,127 
1951 48) 1,569, 574! 385 -II 24! 101.89 3.438; 3.44443 820 
TASMANIA. 

1939 291 664 179: 153, 26| 27, 85.47 2,049 9) 15,595 337 
1947 38|  7o2Kd) 323, 214! 10g) —-13._—«66.37. 2'706((d) 34,837\(d) 622 
1948 351(4) ssi (4) 339,(d) 321|(c) 18\(d) 144 94.62! 2,729((4) 33,833'(d) 689 
1949 36),4) 915)(d) 378.(d) 349)(c) 29)(2) 15.4 92.19. 2,584(d) 20,670(d) 652 
1950 36,(2)1,039(4) 39414) 356;(c) 38(d) 19d 90.30, 2,415,(d) 29,143 (d) 633 
1951 48 (d)1,40710 494 (d) 497) (c) 27,(d) 25:0 94.51 2,279((@) 26,541 (d) 639 


AUSTRALIA. (e) 


Cae es Sy aN ] , 
1939. 586| 26,275) 7,649, 6,089) 1,560; 909 679.60, 81,361) 
1947 | 614} 27,067} 11,210: 9,495 1,715} 628 84.711 87,581 


1948 ; 606] 27,293, 12,456|11,392| 1,064, 654 91.46| 87,650 


695,476) 17,207 
1,000,813] 21,705 
948,877] 22,266 














1949 , 588) 25,880] 12,347/11,738, 609! 507 95.07, 81,311] 875,922] 19,015 
1950 | 574] 26,219} 12,008, 11,992 16} 480 99.86 72,423) 754,483} 17,501 
1951 , 567 ae 13,765! 13,940| 175: 491 107.27. ade 749,138} 16,566 

(a) Estimated. (b) Excludes administrative staff not distributable between bus and tram 
services. (c) Includes motor on nibus employees. (@) Includes Hobart Municipal Counci} 
Omnibus Service. (e) See notes (a) to (d). 


D. MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES. 


1. Genera!l.—Motor omnibus services have been in operation for some years in the 
capital cities and some of the larger towns of the States of Australia, and in the Australian 
Capital Territory. 

Governmental and municipal authorities operate certain services and the others are 
run by private operators; in the States the former are run in conjunction with the 
existing electric tramway systems. 
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2. Government and Municipal Services.—(i) Summary of Operations, 1950-51. 
The following tab’e is a summary of the operations during the year ended 30th June, 
1951 of omnibus systems controlled by governmental and municipal authorities. 


MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES: GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL, 1950-51. 
~~ ee ’ ° 4 - Y oe ' 


' 
1 i 
1 Aust. 
‘ 











| 
} 
Particulars. . N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.aA. Tas. f A.CLP. 
! : 1 | 
pe er eee Se 3 : oe Fee 

Length of route a bd re 67! 333; 23' 2.533, egal i 3,994 
Buses ee sh j 1,031 317° 221; 93 1638 Bat 67 1.981 
Capital cost .. an 2 Be ! 5,530} r.218' 5 1059. 465' 833\(a) 222 276 9.603 
Gross revenue a £000 5,110 1,032! 530: 172, 5r1ka) 258 104 717 
Working expenses 2s £’000 (b) 5,558} 1,042 487! 229, 480!(a) 164) 139 8,099 
Bus-mileage run *000 miles 2,217, 7,626' 4,342, 1.516] 5, 305] 1,941 948] 53,805 
Passenger-journeys oe ooo | 209, 223] 67,442] 29,509; 6,699 37,372\(0)4, oar| 5,148} 340,314 
Persons employed as No. o 5, 640! 1,208 481 (a) ee gi i mo 190g) 7,720 
(a) Excludes Hobart Manic ipat Council Service. (b) Ine ludes estimate of administrative and 
general charges. (c) Excludes administrative staff not distributable between omnibus and tram 
services. (d) Not available, employees interchangeable with Electric ‘Tramways and included 
therein (Division C). {e) Excludes 450 Government employees. (f) Exeludes employecs of 


Hobart Municipal Council Service who are interchangeable with Electric Tramways and included therein 
(see Division C.). (7) See notes (ce) to (f). 


(ii) Summary of Operations, Australia. The following table is a summary of the 
working of motor omnibus services in Australia under governmental and municipal 
control during the five years ended 1950-51. 


MOTOR: OMNIBUS SERVICES ¢ GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL, AUSTRALIA. 





_ | | 
Particulars. f 1946-47. ; 1947-48. } 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950~51. 
{ | \ 
—--- - =F -_—---- { ; tony ee 
Length of route... .. miles | 1,062) 2,454' 3,268) 3,208] 3,904 
Buses . 25 a No. | 1,112! 1,423! 1,728! 1,962| 1,981 
Capital cost ee ie £000 { 2,842! (a) 45745, (a) 6,867;(a) 7 73945 (a) 9,603 
Gross revenue zn oe £’000 (a) 2,725;(a) 3,862, (a) 5,409'(a) 6,3941(@) 7,717 
Working expenses .. oe £000 | 3,000'(7) 4, 109'(a) 5, 690'(a) 6,579\(a) 8,099 
Net revenue £000 ; 7 275(4) —247 (a) y9r'(a) —185\(a) —382 
Proportion of working expenses to gross | | ! | 
revenue . percent. | I1o.I1U 106. 39/2 103.47la 102.89]a 104.94 
Proportion of net revenue ‘to capital | ; | | 
cost As bes . percent. | ~—9.74!4 —5.21a —2.78!a —2.32\0 —3.98 
Bus-mileage run. 000 miles 31,716; 37,929, 48,958} 54,102! 53,895 


Gross revenue per bus-mile rn pence (a) 20.62\(a) 24.44 (a) 27.08 (a) 28.51) (a) 34.59 
Working expenses per bus-mile run | 
pence ! 22.70(c) 26.00 (a) 28.02'(a) 29.33/(a) 36.30 
Net revenue per bus-mile run pence | —2. o8ln 1.56 —0.94;4 —0.82\a —1.71 
Passenger: -journeys 7000 ta 214,684, (t 249, 563 @ 309,096 @ 325,079,@ 340,314 
Passenger-journeys per bus- mile run Ka) 6 6.77 (a) 6.58(a) 6.34(a) 6.04{a) 6.36 
Average gross revenue per passenger- | 











journey .. pence (a) 3.05 (@) 3-71, Ae) 4-27(@) 4.721(@) 5.44 
Persons employed (4 5) 5 No. i 4, 6o7(a) 6, 09) 75 Ne) 7,724; (a) 7,720 
——e ee ee —_~—-. = 
(a) Excludes Hobart Municipal Council Saevice: (b) See relevant notes to table above. 


3. Private Services.—{i) General. Particulars of motor omnibus services under the 
control of private operators are recorded in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia only. 

In New South Wales, particulars are compiled for the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
Transport districts only, and in Victoria for the Metropolitan district only, but in South 
Australia and in Western Australia all operators throughout the State are represented. 
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Gi) Summary of Operations. The following table shows the operations of motor 
omnibus ‘services under the control of private operators in New South Wales, South 


Australia and Western Australia during the five vears ended June, 1951 and in Victoria 
during the years 1949, 1950 and 1950-51 :—~ 


MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES: PRIVATE. 





tsussmflcage | Passenger- 




















Capital Gross | 
Year. Number of . Cost. Revenue. Run. journeys. | Persons 
Buses. : | Employed. 
i (%’000.) 1 (£’000.) (‘ooo miles.) § = (’000.) | 
——- fee, Me i t onal 2a S 
New Souty Wa_Lss.(a) 
1946-47 615 569 1,065 14,261 735793 1,085 
1947-48 673 783 1,278 15,626 77:985 ' 1,234 
1948-49 740 881 1,505 17,490 86,859 1,327 
‘1949-50 795 928 1,698 17,666 98,030 1,437 
1950-51 82 1,032 1,995 18,221 99,749 ; 1,418 
Vicroria.(b) 
1949(c) 430 (d) 1,169 17,223 72,311 1,047 
1950(c) 437 (d) 1,351 18,968 83,288 1,031 
1950-51 425 (d) 1,414 19,292 83,628 1,027 
SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
ere iaaany mel ie 2 se 
1946-47 81 (d) 399 4;929 8,465 (d) 
1947-48 90 (d) 457 52362 95774 (d) 
1948-49 104 (d) 515 5,045 10,836 (d) 
1949-50 112 (d) 530 5;900 11,496 (d) 
1950~51 116 (d) 573 6,031 12,470 1 (d) 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1946-47 276 309 642 9,210 27,699 758 
1947-48 317 455 721 10,214 28,048 865 
1948-49 356 591 844 11,318 30,931 937 
1949-50 396 736 1,002 13,027 34,998 | I,OTI 
1950-51 399 767 1,106 12,645 34,346 1,050 





(2) Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport districts only. (b) Metropolitan area only. 


(c) Year ended 31st December. (d) Not available. 


E. FERRY (PASSENGER) SERVICES. 


1. General.—Ferry services ‘to transport passengers are operated m Sydney and 
Newcastle, New South Wales, on the Swan River at Perth in Western Australia, and on 
the Derwent River at Hobart and in Devonport, Tasmania. Control is exercised both 
by Governmental authorities and by private operators. In Victoria and Queensland the 
services ‘operated are not extensive. and there are no ferry services in South Australia, 


2. Summary of Operations.—The operations of ferry passenger services in New 
South Wales, Western Australia and Tasmania during the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 
are summarized in the following table. For New South Wales and Western Australia 
details are also shown for the year 1938-39 Particulars of passengers carried .on 
vehicular ferries are not inchided. 
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FERRY (PASSENGER) SERVICES. 









































4 
Passenger- | passenger- Gross 
Year. Nymberor | cegomm, | doumeye. | Revenue, | gpenons, 
(No.) (‘000.) (£.) 
New SoutH Wates—SypNey anD NEWCASTLE. 
1938-39 ae wes 54 | 38,971 |{ 27,864 | 418,500 | (a) 830 
1946-47 an ode 46 | 28,591 31,558 '* 471,976 452 
1947-48 + . 47 28,808 28,319 502,947 437 
1948-49 + . 46 27;759 23,314 | 558,390 4ir 
1949-50 + + 44 26,477 21,914 | 534,853 403 
1950-5T ea bine 39 22,793 20,274 612,661 ~ 389 
7 WESTERN AUSTRALIA—PERTH. 
1938-39 a Ss 6 | 880 1,184 11,001 25 
1946-47 7 1,022 1,367 13,007 25 
1947-48 . “4 6 957 1,375 13,354 28 
1948-49 a a 3 727 928 11,955; 21 
1949-50 # ve 4 811 go9 | 12,669 | 20 
1950-51 4 785. 712 10,311 18 
TASMANIA, 
1946-47(b) 7 | 1348 974 16,029 32 
1947-48 7 1,362. 987 17,066- 31 
1948-49 7 1,362 978 17,664. 30 
1949-50 oe ore 7 1,570. 980 19,782 30 
1950-51 se fe 7 1,570 966 20,002 | 31 
(a) Includes administrative staff. (5) Particulars are not. available for 1938-39. 


F. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


tr. Motor Industry.—Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry of this Year Book 
contains summarized information on the motor industry of Australia and includes therein 
some data on the imports of motor: bodies:and chassis. Chapter VI.—Trade contains 
further data on imports, including those of petroleum products. 


2. Registration.—(i) General. The arrangements for the registration of motor 
vehicles and the licensing of drivers and riders are not uniform throughout Australia. 
The following statement indicates the procedure followed at 30th June, 1952 in each of 
the States and Territories, and the fees for registration and. licensing and the amount of 
motor tax payable where such tax.is not incorporated in the registration fées. Complete 
or partial exemption from the payment of registration fees or motor tax is usually granted 
for certain vehicles, such as ambulances, fire-brigade vehicles, those owned by farmers 
and used solely for carting the produce of, or requisites for, their farms, Government- 
owned vehicles, etc. 

Before a licence to drive a motor vehicle or ride a motor cycle is issued the applicant 
must, by passing the prescribed test, satisfy the competent authority that he is capable 
of driving or riding the vehicle concerned. All vehicles, before being registered, must 
be tested for road-worthiness. 

(ii) New South Wales. The registration of vehicles, licensing of drivers, and. collection 
of various taxes, fees and charges are functions of the Superintendent of Motor Transport. 
By arrangement with the Superintendent of Motor Transport, the police effect the 
registrations and collect the taxes and fees in certain areas. The normal’ term of regis- 
trations and licences and renewals thereof: is a. year, but quarterly registrations of motor 
vehicles are permitted under certain conditions. ; 

A driver’s licence costs 158. per annum for a motor vehicle and a rider’s licence ros. 
per annum for a motor cycle. A learner’s permit, which has a currency of two months, 
costs. 55. 
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Annual registration fees are as follows :—Motor cycles, ros.; motor cars, lorries, 
trailers and tractors, £1 5s.; taxi-cabs and hire cars, metropolitan and Newcastle, £2, 
country, £1 tos.; motor omnibuses, metropolitan area and Newcastle, £3, country, £2 ; 
traders’ plates, motor cycles, £2, other vehicles, £8. An additional fee of 58. per annuin 
is payable in respect of any vehicle used in trade or business. 

A motor tax is payable in addition to the registration fee. For motor cycles the 
tax is :—without side-car, £1 78.; with side-car or box, £2 7s.6d. For vehicles other than 
motor cycles, the tax is payable on the unladen weight of the vehicle. The taxes payable 
for different classes of vehicles are as follows :-— 

(a) Motor Cars (including tazxi-cabs, etc.). The rate commences at 3s. 6d. per $ cwt. 
but decreases slightly as the weight of the vehicle increases. 

(b) Motor Lorries and Trailers. The tax payable commences at £1 158: for a vehicle 
of 5 ewt. or less, and rises by a proportionately greater amount for each increase of 5 cwt., 
so that the average amount payable per cwt. increases with the weight of the vehicle. 

(c) Tractors. The rates of tax are the same as for motor lorries, subject to a 
maximum of £31 14s. 6d. 

(d) Motor Omnibuses. The rate commences at 5s. per $ cwt., but decreases slightly 
as the weight of the vehicle increases. 

In the case of vehicles with solid rubber tyres, the rates shown above are increased 
by 25 per cent. Double the ordinary rates of tax are payable in respect of vehicles 
powered by a diesel engine. 

(iti) Victorta. The registration of motor vehicles and the licensing of drivers and 
riders is controlled by the Chief Commissioner of Police under provisions of the Motor 
Car Act 195r. The fees payable per annum for the registration of motor vehicles and 
licensing of drivers and riders are as follows :— 

Motor cyeles (without trailer, £1 

fore-car or side-car attached) 
Motor cycles (with trailer, etc.) 
Motor cars (private use) 


£1 Ios. 

3s. for each power-weight unit. (The number 
of power-weight units equals the sum of the 
horse-power and the weight in cwt. of a 
motor car unladen and ready for use.) 

£1 to £4, according to the unladen weight and 
type of tyres. 

£5 plus additional fees for each passenger seat. 


Trailers attached to motor cars 


Motor omnibuses (operating on 
specified routes in the 
metropolitan area) 

Motor cars used for carrying 
passengers or goods for hire 
or in the course of trade 


From 3s. 9d. to 8s. gd. for each power-weight 
unit according to the unladen weight and 
type of tyres. Rates are 10 per cent. less 
where the vehicle is wholly of British or 
Australian manufacture or part British, 
part Australian. 


Motor cars (constructed for the 
carriage of goods) owned by 
primary producers and used 


From 2s. to 5s. 3d. for each power-weight unit 
according to the number of wheels and 
type of tyres. 


solely in connexion with 
their business 


Drivers’ and riders’ licences 10s. 


Where a vehicle is powered by a diesel engine the registration fee is double that 
charged for a vehicle of the same power-weight units fittec with a petrol engine. 


(iv) Queensland. The Main Roads Department controls the registration of motor 
vehicles within the State. The rates operating from 8th February, 1952, are as follows :— 
Annual registration fees for pneumatic-tyred vehicles are determined by adding the 
horse-power to the weight in cwt. of the vehicle ready for use, and charging 6s. per unit. 
For solid-tyred vehicles the sum of the horse-power, weight of the vehicle, and maximum 
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permissible load {in cwt.) is charged at 5s. per unit if the capacity is not over 2 tons. and 
gs. per unit if over 2 tons. Vehicles fitted with compression ignition (diesel) engines are 
charged at double the foregoing rates, with the exception of vehicles whose capacity 
does not exceed 2 tons, where the rate is 9s. 9d. per unit. Registration fees for trailers 
are determined at the rate of 63. per cwt., and for caravan trailers at the rate of gs. per 
cwt. Traction engines are registered at the fixed rate of £3 3s. per year. The fees 
payable according to these rates on motor cars range from £4 16s. to approximately £25. 
On pneumatic-tyred trucks and utilities, the fees are from about £12 12s. to over £15 for 
a truck with a capacity of 1 ton, and up to £30 for 5-ton trucks. Fees for motor cycles 
are £2 58., or £3 Ss. with a side-car. With the above-mentioned fees, an annual driving 
fee of 78. 6d. for a private motor vehicle or’ motor cycle or 12s. 6d. for a commercial 
vehicle must be paid to the Main Roads Department. 

The driver of any motor vehicle or the rider of any motor cycle must hold a licence 
from the Commissioner of Police. Licences are endorsed according to the types of 
vehicles in the operation of which the holder has shown proficiency and which he or she 
is permitted to operate. The period of currency of a licence varies according to the age 
of the applicant, viz. :—Aged under 41 years, 10 years; 41 years and under 46 years, 
until 51st birthday ; 46 years and under 62 years, 5 years; 62 and under 66 years, until 
67th birthday ; 66 years and over, 1 year. 

(v) South Australia. Under the provisions of the Road Traffic Act 1934-1951, the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles controls the registration of all motor vehicles and the granting 
of licences. The fee prescribed for a motor vehicle propelled by a compression ignition 
(diesel) engine is double that for a vehicle of the same horse-power and weight propelled 
by a petrol engine. ‘The power-weight unit is the basis for the calculation of registration 
fees. The period of registration is for six or twelve months, commencing with the date 
of registration. Commercia) vehicles of declared British origin are registered at a discount 
of 10 per cent., whilst primary producers’ vehicles are registered at 50 per cent. of the 
ordinary fee. The ordinary fees payable for yearly registration of motor vehicles, other 
than motor cycles and trailers, extend from a minimum of £4 for 25 power-weight units 
or less to £38 for 160 power-weight units. The ordinary fees for motor cycles are:— 
solo, up to 1 ewt., £1, over 1 cwt., £r 10s.; with side-car attached, £2. Fees for trailers 
vary according to the weight of the vehicle and range from £1 ros. for 1 ton or less to 
£3 for 2 tons or more. An extra 50 per cent. is charged for trailers with solid rubber 
tyres and i100 per cent. for those with metal tyres. Fees for drivers’ and riders’ licences 
are :—for any motor vehicle, 10s. ; for motor cycle only, 5s. 

(vi) Western Australia. The Traffic Act 1919-1951 provides for the registration of 
motor vehicles by (i) the Commissioner of Police for the Metropolitan Traffic District 
and (ii) individual Local Government Authorities (Municipalities and Road Boards) 
throughout the remainder of the State. Ministerial supervision is exercised by the 
Minister for Local Government. 

Annual registration fees. are calculated on a power-weight basis for passenger 
vehicles (cars, buses, etc.), and for vehicles designed for the carriage of goods, according 
to the power-load-weight of the vehicle. Fees in the power-weights scale range from 
£2 10s. not exceeding 20 power-weight units, to £13 for 70 units ‘with each additional 
unit at 7s. 6d. The power-load-weight scale commences at £3 103. not exceeding 25 
units, and rises to £22 for 150 units; additional thereafter and not exceeding 200, 7s. 6d. 
per unit ; up to 300, ros. per unit; and every additional unit, 128.6d. The power-weight 
or power-load-weight of vehicles is the sum of the weight in ewt. of the vehicle ready for 
use plus rated horse-power (power-weight), plus declared maximum load in cwt. (power- 
load-weight). Where a fraction is contained in the result the next higher integral figure 
shall apply. In Western Australia the Dendy Marshall formula*® for calculating hore: 
power is prescribed. 


* Where cylinder and stroke measurements are expressed in inches :— 
(Diameter of cylinder)" x number of cylinders x stroke 





Horse-power = 
and where measurements are expressed in millimetres : — 
(Diameter of cylinder)* x number of cylinders x stroke 


Horse-power = 
po 200,000 
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The annual fee payable for the registration of a solo motor cycle is £1 and for eom- 
bination outfits 10s. per wheel irrespective of the power-weight. 

Vehicles used in the carriage of either passengers or goods for hire or reward are 
further subject to the additional ‘cence fee of 10s. per wheel. Where dual wheels are 
fitted, the fee payable is, in effect, £1 per axle. 

The issue of drivers’, riders’ and conductors’ licences, at an annual fee of 5s., is the 
sole prerogative of the Commissioner of Police. 

The ‘maximum period of a licence is twelve months, although short-term renewals 
may be effected at quarterly intervalr. Date-to-date licensing periods operate in the 
metropolitan traffic area only. The licensing year in other areas ends on 30th June. 


(vii) Tasmania, By the Transport Act 1938 the Transport Commission assumed 
control of the registration and taxation of motor vehicles, the licensing of drivers and the 
regulation of commercial transport. Annual registration fees are as follows :—Motor 
vehicle, £1 10s.; motor cycle or trailer, £1. Charges for transfer of registration and 
duplicate certificates are 4s. and 1s. respectively. A heence to drive or ride any motor 
vehicle costs ros. per annum. 

Motor tax is calculated on a power-weight basis—i.e., unladen weight units and 
horse-power. Separate rates are provided for lorries, for trailers and for other motor 
vehicles. For lorries and trailers, every 4 ewt., and for other motor vehicles every 
cwt., constitutes a weight unit. The rate of tax for lorries is 2s. per unit and for motor 
vehicles other than lorries and trailers, 3s. 3d. per unit. In the case of a trailer, if the 
number of weight urits does not excerd ten, no tax is payable, but for every unit excecding 
ten the rate is 2s. The rate on motor vehicles propelled otherwise than hy any volatile 
spirit by means of an internal combustion engine (steam, electric, diesel, or petrol- 
electric engines) is 4s. gd. per weight unit. 

(viii) Australian Capital Territory. The registration of motor vehicles and the 
licensing of drivers and riders in the Australian Capital Territory is controlled by the 
Services Branch of the Department of the Interior under the provisions of the Motor 
Traffic Ordinance 1936-1951 and the Traffie Ordinance 1937. 

The rates charged for the annual registration of motor vehicles, except motor cycles, 
are calculated at 2s. 3d. per 4 ewt. of the tare weight of the vehicle for British vehicles 
and 2s. 9d. per $ ewt. for foreign vehicles. Motor cycle rates are :—British, £1 18. solo, 
£1 18s. with side-car attached; forcign, £1 2s.6d. solo, £2 with side-car attached. The 
registration fee for a motor omnibus is 8s. 6d. per cwt. Tncreased registration fees are 
not charged for diesel-powered motor vehicles. 

The annual fee for a licence to drive a car, lorry or motor cycle is ros. and for a motor 
omnibus, hire car or licensed gocds vehicle the fee is 12s. 6d. “There are no road taxes 
imposed for the carriage of goods. 





(ix) Northern Territory. In the Northern Territory the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
controls the licensing of drivers and the registration of motor vehieles. Annual licence 
fees are :—motor cycles, 58. ; motor vehicles for hire, £1 ; any other motor vehicle, 10s. 
Under the Motor Vehicles Ordinance 1930-1940 the following registration fees are 
payable :—motor cycle (with or without side-car), £1; motor car for private use 
(including utility truck), £2; motor car for hire, £io; lorry, £4; tractor, £35 trailer 
(four-wheeled), £3; and trader's plate, £1. 


3. Taxi-cabs and Other Hire Vehicles.—In all the capital cities of the States and in 
many of the provincial centres taxi-cabs and other vehicles ply for hire under licence 
granted by either the Commissioner of Police or the local government authority con- 
cerned. As most of these vehicles are independently controlled Ly individuals or smal] 
companies, it has not heen possible to obtain complete data in respect of their-operations. 


4. Motor Omnibuses.—In both urban and provincial centres motor omnibus traffic 
has assumed considerable proportions during recent years and in some States the railway 
and tramway systems run motor services complementary to their main services. There 
has been a considerable replacement 2lso, during the last few years, ot existing tramway 
services by trolley-bus and motor-bus services. (See Divisions C. and D. of this Chapter.) 
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5. Motor Vehicles oa the Register, etc.--(i} States and Toerritorias, 1950-51. 
Particulars of the registration of motor vehicles, licences issued and revenue received 
for 1950-51 are contained in the following table. A graph showing for all motor vehicles 
other than motor cycles the registrations in force at 30th June of each vear from 120 
tw 1952 may be found on p. 126. 


MOTOR VEHICLES : REGISTRATIONS AND REVENUE, 1950-3!. 
(Excluding Defence Service Vehicles.) 





Nuinber of Motor Vehicles Registered at 






































3oth June, 1951.(a) Nanibee Gross Revenue derived from— 
; ar | privers’ | 
Per | eines 1 | 
State or iders’ | yehicle x : 
‘Territory. | ‘ i come | 5. Seapee Licences Regis- Drivers ee 
Motor 5 Motor ow. u Kemitors : ’ ther |, 
| Cars.(b) mercial Cycles. Total. , lation jab 30th | and Riders’, Sources, Total. 
‘ Vehicles; it 3zoth! Thine, Motor ete.. 
(c) : ; dune, : ‘ “a Licences. 
; ‘Tost. | 19ST. + ‘Tax, 
t 1 
BN |— al es . | { . : eh oe 
! : s s £ £ 
N.S. Wales | 312,453] 185,041] 46,851, 544,345 164 ' 748,34314,617,402| 587,218)}1191852|6,396,472 
Victoria | 263,7141d1 47,049} 33,637] 444,400/ 196 | 575,723/3,299,848, 212,514] 400,524|3,912,886 
Q’land ae | 115,432] 103,341} 22,011] 240,784 199 | 252,366)1,947,078| 95,433|.568,687|2,611,198 
S. Australia | 102,461] 48,336] 22,246 173,048 240 ; 208,107,1,262,188] 126,490] 92,640]1,481,318 
W. Aust. .. 56,235| 47,922] 14,535, 118,692| 204 | 134,864: 829,680) 46,628 wy »850} 974,158 
Tasmania .. ' 28,833} 15,068 5.2721 49,173} 159 53.9361 343,066] 26,968 772) 452,806 
Nor. Terr... | 1,135] 2,684. 552, 4,391 267 | 4,645 7,711 2,125 a 9,836 
AC.T. 3 35927| 1,616 580} 5523 222} 7,837| 26,102 4,085 299; 30.486 
\ paneer nae bs - ; 
Australia | 883,610/¢$51,057] 145,684 1,580,352 187 11,985,821112333075|1,102,461/2434624115869160 
! 


| 
(a) Excludes Trailers (79,012), Road Tractors, etc. (11,543), and Dealers’ plates (6,280). (8) Includes 








Taxis and Hire Cars. (ce) Includes Lorries, Vans, Buses and Utility Tiucks. {d) Includes 
vehictes registered as primary producers’ vehicles (69,552). (e) Includes primary p:cducers’ vehicles, 
Victoria. 


(ii) Australia, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. The following table shows the 
number of vehicles registered, licences issued, and revenue received therefrom during 
each of the years 1946-47 to 1950-5r in comparison with 1938-39 :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES : REGISTRATIONS AND REVENUE, AUSTRALIA. 
(Excluding Defence Service onde ) 


"Number of Motor Vehicles Registered Meet r ‘ 4 
at goth Sane. gis ‘Nome Gross Revenue derived from—- 


| Driv’ ‘ers’ 7 








PB and 7 ' ; 
Year. 1,000 of. Riders’ i Vehicle 'Drivers* 


Motor | Com- Motor Popu- | Licences Registra- — and | Other ' er 


mercial Gas | Total. ation | in forec | tions.and Riders’, 
OMS: {Vehicles OVS. at sot! : cae 3oth | Motor _ ete., j Sources. | 
() June, June, (Tax. Licences. 
fea Sith get Po ! LL Sg ee 
: £ £ £ £ 


! , 
1938-39 562,271) 258,025 79,237] 899,533 129 |1,238,497| 6.318.435 508,387] 257,65217,084,474 
1946-47 550,400] 375,646  86,712/1,012,758) 134 1,499,765} 6,562,232 633,993] 476.001]7,672,226 
1947-48 $93,077] 424,072) 100,196]1,107,345 144 |1,601,394! 7,437-294 650,294! 955,79819.043,386 
1948-49 655,497] 452,147) 117,133/1,224,777 155 4, 170,008} 8,276,780, 713,509}1,442,796/10433085 
1949-50 ' 768,558] 501,721! 133,979]1,404,258 172 (1,845,265 9,596,034 862,509}1,811,989|12270532 
1950-52 , 883,610 SS10S7, 145,684|1,580,351 187 in985,82i)22, 333,075.3,401,q6112,484,624|15869760 














(a) Includes primary producers’ vehicles, Victoria. 


{iii} Relation to Population. The table hereunder shows the number of vehicles 
{excluding motor cycles) registered per 1,000 of population in each State and Territory 
at'3ist December. 1921, and at 30th June for each of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951. 
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MOTOR VEHICLES (EXCLUDING MOTOR CYCLES) REGISTERED PER 1,000 OF 
POPULATION. 
(Excluding Defence Service Vehicles.) 




















Date. a Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | wa. Tas. | NLT. | A.0.T. | Aust. 

31st Dec., 1921 a 15 | 8 24 12 | 13 (a) 15 
30th June, 1939 | 107-125 | 118 | 137 | 133: 96 | 218 174 118 
Sy 1947 106 = r31 |! =133 ' 152 | 129 | 107 | 259| 148 122 

$3 1948 114 140 | 140 | 162 } 137 aS 249 | I4t 13! 

s 1949 Cts 122 149 | 149} 174 | 148 ' 127! 223] 149 | 140 

“4 1950 se, 135 168 164; I91 | 164 135 223 | 173 | 155 

181 | 209 | 179 = 15k 234 | 199 23 | 170 


+3 IQ51 -. . 350 181 





(a) Not available. 


6. New Vehicles Registered.—{i) States and Territories, 1950-51. The following 
table shows the number of new vehicles registered in each State and the Australian 
Capital Territory during 1950-51. A graph showing the number of new motor vehicles 
(excluding motor cycles) registered during each of the years 1929 to 1952 will be found 
on p. 126. 

NEW MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED, 1950-51. 
(Excludes Defence Service Vehicles.) 


Tas. | A.C.T. | Total. 























Vehicles. ins.w.| vie. | q'ana.| s.a. | waa. | 
a” ieee a et Bs si aa 1 -f- |), 
Motor cars 46,984 36,692} 17,898 | 13,089 8,214. | 4,187 | 607 | 127,671 
Commercial! vehicles, ete. 29,226 |(b)19,432| 12,533 7,405 6,724 | 2,319 294 77,933 
Motor cycles... ‘ 8,855 5,442] 4,025 4,928 2,802 960_ 139 27,151 
Total .. -. | 85,065 61,566, 34,456 ; 25422 17,740 | 7,466 | 1,040 | 232,755 
(a) Excludes Northern Territory. (b) Includes vehicles registered as primary producers’ vehicles, 


(ii) Australia, 1938-39 and 1946~47 to 1950-51. Particulars of the number of new 
vehicles registered in Australia Ser the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are 
shown in the following table :— 


NEW MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED : AUSTRALIA,(a) 
Soong Defence Service Vehicles.) 








1947-48. 
| | 
Motor cars + 54,107 | 21,237 | 42,745 | 66,471 | 115,012 | 127,671 
Commercial vehicles, ete. (b) | 24,927 | 16,317 | 28,769 | 36,678 | 57,046 | 77,933 
an 
| 


1946-47. 





Vehicles. | 1938-39. 








1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 








me Se eer dye 


Motor cycles 72370 8,220 | 14,308 | 22,226 | 26,782 | 27,151 
Total "86,404 7 





| 86,404 45,774 | 85,822 | 125,375 | 199,740 | 232,755 





e (a, “Excludes Northern ‘Territory. {6) Includes vehicles registered as primary producers’ vehicles, 
ictoria. 


7. World Motor Vehicle Statistics, 1951.—Particulars of motor vehicle registrations 
throughout the world were included in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 39. 
This information was derived from the results of the World Motor Census, conducted 
ly the American Automobile magazine. Detailed information is not repeated in this 
issue, but the following particulars from the same source show that there were 73,148,436 
motor cars, trucks and buses registered in various countries of the world at 1st January, 
1952. This was an increase of 6.5 per cent. on the figure for the previous year, 68,695,200, 
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and was the highest figure attained to that date. Of these vehicles, 51,425,647 or 70.3 
per cent. of the world total were in the United States of America, and Australian 
registrations amounted to 2.0 per cent. 

8. Survey of Motor Vehicles, 1947-48.—A survey of motor vchicles on the roads 
(excluding motor cycles) during 1947-48 was carried out by the Commonwealth 
Statistician in collaboration with the Government Statisticians and Road Transport 
authorities in the States. Results were published in a series of bulletins dealing with 
each State separately and with the Commonwealth as a whole, and summarized parti- 
culars were included in Transport and Communication Bulletin No, 40—1948-49 published 
by this Bureau. Similar surveys, but of modified scopé, have been carried out for later 
periods in respect of new vehicles only. The results have been published by this Bureau 
in the Transport and Communication Bulletin and, since July, 1951, in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Registrations of New Motor Vehicles. Information contained in the latter 
includes the make, type and horse-power of new motor vehicles registered in each State 
and the Australian Capital Territory. 


G. TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 


x. General.—Prior to the year 1949-50 it was not possible to make proper com- 
parisons between States of the number of accidents recorded, because of the differences 
in legislation regarding the reporting of accidents and the degree to which the legislation 
could be enforced. However, arrangements were made, in co-operation with the Aus- 
tralian Road Safety Council and the various police and transport authorities concerned, 
to obtain the numbers of road traffic accidents on a comparable basis from all States in 
respect of the year ended 30th June, 1950 and subsequent years. This has been achieved 
by restricting the statistics so as to relate only to those accidents which result in death 
or bodily injury to any person, or in damage in excess of £10 to property. It should be 
noted, however, that the comparability of the statistics between States even on this 
basis still depends on the degree to which accidents so defined are in fact recorded by the 
police. Except in the case of Western Australia, where statistics shown relate to all 
accidents which occurred in the metropolitan area and to those which involved fatal or 
“‘ near-fatal’ injury only in the remainder of the State, it is considered that there is 
little difference in the recording of accidents as between States. 

For further particulars of traffic accidents see Transport and Communication Bulletine 
issued by this Bureau. 

2. Total Accidents Reported, 1950-51.—{i) Summary. The following table shows, 
for each State and the Australian Capital Territory during the year 1950-51, the total 
accidents reported to the police, the number of accidents involving casualties, and the 
number of persons killed or injured—totals and per 100,000 of mean population and 
per 10,000 motor vehicles registered. 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED. IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES: ACCIDENTS RECORDED AND CASUALTIES, 1950-51. 




















Persons Killed. Persons Injured.(5) 
Accidents ms Car : 
State or Agadents Involving Per sae : | Fer is aie 
Territory. Reported} C2sual- 100.000 | artor | 100,000 | Motor 
ep ties. | Number. | of Mean | .77 Number. | of Mean | 710! 
(a) Popu- Vehicles ; Popu- Vehicles 
lation, | #eRis- ' Jation, | Rests 
' red. t tered. 
N.S. Wales. 19,878 9,694 699 21 13 11,817 | - 361 217 
Victoria on 14,861 9,274 581 26 13 11,364 508 256 
Queensland... 9,599 45557 218 18 9 5,512 | 462 22 
South Australia 0,325 2,001 197 28 II 2,332 | 327 135 
W. Australia(c) 3,580 2,084 167 29 14 2,686 | 470 226 
Tasmania ee 2,724 1,013 57 20 12 1,212 421 246 
Aust. Cap. Ter. [| 204 | — 137_ vA 32 13) 172 | __ 782 313 
Total, 1950-51 57,261 |(d)28,760 _ 1,926 23 12 _1(¢)35,095 | 423 223 
Total, 1949-50 | 46,959 |(d)25.965 1.643 20 12 (€) 31.447 391 224 
(a) Total accidents causing death or injury to persons or damage exceeding £10 to property. 
(b) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. {c) Includes for the 


Metropolitan Ares all accidents causing death or injury to persons or damage exceeding £10 to property, 
and, for the remainder of the State, only those accidents causing fatal or “ near-fatal" injuries. 
(d) Accidents involving persons killed, and persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical 
treatment, except in Western Australia where only persons injured and detained In hospital are included. 
(e) As defined in note (d). 
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(ii) Riders, Drivers, Pedestrians, etc., Killed or Injured. The following table shows 
the number of persons killed and the number injured during 1950-51 in each State and 
the Australian Capital Territory, classified into riders, drivers, pedestrians, etc. 
ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLI€ THOROUGH- 
FARES : RIDERS, DRIVERS, PEDESTRIANS, ETC., KILLED OR INJURED, 1950-51. 


See os ” oa 









































: é 4 2 
Pee a eabetes NSW. Vie.  Q’land. 'S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. ' A.C:-T. | Total. 
Persons KILLED. 
Drivers of Motor Vehicles 115, 104; 32) 28. 30 By rt 3x8 
Motor Cyclists 120" 107 | 58 37 21 | 4 402 
Pedal Cyclists . 33 48: I7 | 20 9 3 bd 131 
Passengers. (all types) (a), 208 | 137 | 61 | 54 48 9 | I 518 
Pedestrians... i 215 | 181° 51 36 42 16 4 541 
Other Clisses (0) a 7 4 3 I Boy ey be bed 16 
Not Stated Ge HE ate all when ls en ie lv Rae, alee wedi bs stale “ee 
_ Total __! 699 | 581 218 1971 167} 57! vA 1,926 
Pursons. INJURED.(c) 
a a Be a @ 

Drivers of Motor Vehicles | 1,955 | 1,987 | 8x6 | 300 392 ' 184 23 5,657 
Motor Cyclists +» ' 2,367, 1,616, 1,277. 699 594 . 293 43 6,683 
Pedal Cyclists. . z 983: 1415 772, = 256 322 163 25) 3,936 
Passengers (all types)(a) * 3,925 § 3,813 ' 1,674 | 741 96x | 359 63 | 11,536 
Pedestrians F 2,720 2.447 941 | 328 390 a 18 7,048 
Other Classes () ese 67 86 | i 38 8. 26 232. 
Not Stated. ae peers Gees I 3h ie 3 
_ Total. ag ewe Bit II, 364 15,512 1 2,332 | 2,686 I~ yar! 472 135,095 
(a) Includes pillion riders, (2) Includes tram drivers, riders of horses and drivers of animal- 
drawn vehicles. (c) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. 


{d) Includes all persons injured (i... requiring surgical or medical. treatment) in the Metropolitan area 
but only those suffering “* near-fatal ” injuries in the remainder of the State. 

(iti) Ages of Persons Killed or Injured. The following table shows the age groups 
of persons killed or injured in tratfic accidents in each State and the Australian Capital 
Territory during 1950-51 :-— ; 

ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES: AGES OF PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED, 1950-51. 












































Bere uid NS.W. | Vie. | Q’land. [s. Aust. {W. Aust.| Tas, | A.C-T. | Total. 
PERSONS. TOLLED. 

Under 5 ta Aa ~ ant 27 | 7, 3! 3 | 69 
5 and under 7 ts 10 6 3° 2 2 ee : i 23 
7 35 » ~«17 ae 36 32 12, 8 | 7. 2: 39 97 

I? 48 + 30 a 244 199 85 76 | 58 27. 6 695 

30 4, 1 40 te go 56 36 24, 27 10 ais 243 

40> sy 1 go + 81 69 20 26> | 19 31 I 219 

50 + 60 bi 55! 56 19 15! 17 ¢ 3° . 165 

Go and over... aA 145 136 36 33 3+ 7 391 

Not Stated - Pe ns lea Se toe Ol a ee 2 
___ Potar ec 699° 5828 197 ! 167 | 57! 74 1,926 

Persons INJuRED.(a) 
; j (by 

Under 5 * aes 380 394 | 163 | 60 , 7O 39 | 7 T,113 
sand under 7 ae 245 270 125! 39 | 38 ° 27 | 8 752 
2 as ee 2 x -- ?t 4,210 1,202 651 | 222 1 303 120 Il 3,719 

27. a 5 30 bs 4,554 45222. 2,369 1,075! 1,181 492 | 84 | 13,977 

30 5, » 40 7 1,750 1.845! 732' 365] 325 146 25 | 5,188 

40 5 » 50 «. | I,174 1.305 - 517 186 ' 281 84, 15 3,562 

50 60 ‘ey 889 ; 1,089. , 406 178 174 64. 10 2,810 

Go and over. hs 1,065 | 1,035 | 466° 194 ! 202 66 | 6 3,034. 

Not Stated ae a 550 2 8&3 13, 112 174 t 6 940 

Total... «+ 1 11,817 | 11,364 | 5,522 | 2,332 | 2,686 1,212 | 172 | 35,095 
(a) Persons injured to an extent requiring-surgical or- medical treatment. () Includes all persons 


injured’ (i.c., requiring surgical or medical treatment) in the Metropolitan. arca but only those suffering 
“* near-fatal ‘" injuries in the remainder of the State. 

(iv) Accidents Recorded and- Casualties, classified according to Type of Vehicle, 
Road User, etc., Involved. The following table shows, for Australia during 1950-51, the 
number of accidents in which each of several classes of vehicles, read users, etc:, were 
involved. The accidents involving casualties and persons killed and injured are-similarly 
classified. 
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ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES : ACCIDENTS RECORDED AND CASUALTIES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF VEHICLE, ROAD USER, ETC., INVOLVED, AUSTRALIA, t950-51.(a) 














t : anal 
Particulars. Etro ocean Animal- pene | Oe 
: Vehicle. 
Total Accidents Be- i | 
ported(d) .. | 50,808 | 10,243.! 4,471 1,968 1,725 7172 360 
Accidents Involving ; : 
Casualties .. , 22,861 8,378 | 4,278 , 1,023 642 75155 217° 
Persons Killed -. , 1,556 534 | 146 74 34 535 68 
Persons Injured(c).. i 28,377 9,640 | 4,476 | 1,178 733 7,168. 270 





(a) It should be noted. that, as accidents and casualties classified according to one type of‘road user, 
ete:, may also: be classified according: to another, these: totals cannot be added across to. obtain grand 
totals. The: table excludes. 46 accidents reported for which no cause was stated, of. which. 40 involved 
casualties—6 persons killed.and 34 persons injured. {b) Total accidents causing death or injury to 
persons. or damage: exceeding £ro. to: property. ({c). Persons. injured to an extent requiring surgical 
or medical treatment. 


It will be:seen,, therefore, that motor vehicles were involved in 50,808 accidents, of 
which 22,861 involved casualties (1,556 persons killed and 28,377 persons injured). The 
50,808 accidents in which motor vehicles were involved comprised 21,040 collisions with 
other motor vehicles, 5,725 with motor cycles, 3,059 with pedal cycles, 1,141 with trams, 
1,223 with animals and animal-drawn vehicles, 5,709 with. pedestrians, 5,653 with fixed 
objects, 293 with vehicles other than. those mentioned, 6,303 instances of overturning 
or leaving the roadway, and 662 accidents to passengers only. The particulars of 
acciderts. in which motor cycles, pedal cycles, etc., were involved with motor: vehicles 
are also. included. under their respective. headings im the table above. Consequently, 
since the. figures in each column refer to.the total accidents. in. which, the particular type 
of vehicle, etc... was. involved. any aggregation across would result, through. duplication, 
in considerable overstatement of the actual totals, 


3. Persons. Kiffed, or Injured in. Traffic Accidents, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to [950-5t.— 
The following table shows the numbers of persons killed or injured in traffic accidents 
in each State and the Australian Capital. Territory during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1950-51 :— 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN. TO FHE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH: 
FARES: PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED. 















































Per 
i Motor 
- , 4 : . : otor 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.} W. Aust.|) Tas, A.G.T. | Total. Vehicles 
Regis~ 
tered. 
Persons KILtep. 
r9gh-39. - 952 418 173 118 126 | 43 a1 15433 16 
1946-47 tale 508 386 188 101 101 6r L 1,346 13 
1947-48 asd 508 362 182 128 127° 40 1 1,348 12 
1948r49- . 584 426 169 TI9 go 53 3 1,424 12 
1949-50 - 561 | 501 202 170 142 64 3 1,643 | 12 
1950-51 re 699 | 581 218 197 167. 57 7 1,926: , 12 
Persons INJURED. 
(a): (a) @) | (e) (a): (a) 
1938-39: a §,388./ 7,428 { 4,026 3,536 937 | 1,300 38 | 25,653 285 
1946-47 os 8,752 | 7,810 | 3,799 2,768 780 | = Bos 45 | 24,759 245 
1947-48 +, §& 55% | 7,200.| 3,799, 2.927 468 838 631 24,062. 238 
1948-49 ie 9.253 | 8,225 | 4,017 ‘(a)2,025 747 952 | 91! 25,310 207 
1949-50 . | 10,405 | 10,538 | 4,771 a)2,574 {a)1,929 , 1.1541 9-136 3T,447 [ 224g 
Ig$0-§L. | FLB27, spews 5,542 (a)2,332 (a)2,686. 1,212 17z{ 35,098 |. 223 
Eli ee + t Peecos 
(a) Persons injured: ta.an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment.. (b) Figures shown for 
years. prior to 1948-49 include all persons injured whether surgical or medical treatment was required or 
not. (c) Figures:shown for years prior to 1949-5a-inelade persons injured and.detained in. hospital 


only. Includes. all. persons injured, (i.¢., requiring surgical or medical. treatment), in. the metropolitan 
arca but only those suffering “* near-fatal ’’ injuries in the remainder of the State. 
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H. AVIATION. 


1. Historical—aA short review of the progress of civil aviation in Australia up to 
the date of foundation of a Civil Aviation Administration appears in Official Year Book 
No. 16, pp. 334-5. 


2. Foundation and Administration of Civil Aviation.—A brief account of the founda- 
tion and objects of this Administration will be found in Official Year Book No. 109, p. 299. 
Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues contain information on the control of civil 
aviation by the Board (1936) and later (1939) by the Department of that name. The 
Acts defining the broad principles of operation of the administration of civil aviation 
and the Regulations amplifying them, and the principal functions of the administration 
are also described. 

A recent change in the administration of the Department is its regional organization 
based on State boundaries, except that one region embraces Victoria and Tasmania. 

The work of the Department is divided into two main sections. Administrative and 
Technical. The three Administrative Divisions are :—(i) the Division of Air Transport 
and External Relations; (ii) the Division of Administration and Personnel; and 
(iii) the Division of Finance and Stores. The three Technical Divisions are :—(i) the 
Division of Air Navigation; (ii) the Division of Airways; and (iii) the Division of 
Airports. 

The Accident Investigation Branch is an independent section of Head Office, 
concerned mainly with major accidents, and directly responsible to the Director-General. 

Full details of the functions of the three Administrative Divisions and the three 
Technical Divisions may be found in Official Year Book No. 38. 


3. International Activity—{i) International Organizations. A full report of the 
formation of the International Civil Aviation Organization, the Commonwealth Air 
Transport Council and the South Pacific Air Transport Council appears in Official Year 
Book No. 37 and particulars of subsequent activity in the international field were 
included in issue No. 38. Further ratifications of the Chicago Convention raised the 
membership of the International Civil Aviation Organization to 57 States as at 30th 
June, 1951. In accordance with the ICAO policy of broadening Council representation 
by enabling the views of non-Council member States to be presented, Australia and 
New Zealand agreed that the representative of Australia on the Council will keep the 
New Zealand authorities informed on all matters before the Council or Committees under 
its control which are of particular interest to New Zealand, and will also on request 
present any views which the New Zealand Government would wish to have submitted. 
An account of the establishment of the Air Navigation Commission will be found in 
Official Year Book No. 30, p. 183. 

The Air Transport Committee has been established with a full membership of 
twelve members nominated by the Council from among its members. 

Australia has been represented at various Annual Assemblies of, and meetings 
convened by, ICAO, and also at meetings of the South Pacific Air Transport Council. 
Farther details will be found in Official Year Book No. 39 and earlier issues. 

The 4th Session of the Communications Division, ICAO, was held in Montreal 
during April and May, 1951. A representative attended the conference to present the 
Australian viewpoint on matters relating to communications procedures, frequency 
planning and communications systems. 

(ii) International Air Services, Events which have transpired in connexion with 
international air services since the developments referred to in Official Year Book No. 39 
are outlined in the following paragraphs. 

Changes have been made in the operation of the Qantas Empire Airways-British 
Overseas Airways Corporation freighter services., On 6th September, 1950, B.O.A.C. 
suspended its weekly Lancastrian freighter service whieh operated right through to 
Australia and introduced in its place a York service between London and Singapore. 
Q.E.A. has provided a connecting service between Singapore and Sydney with Lan- 
castrian aircraft which were replaced in October, 1950, by DC.4’s. 

Changes have also occurred in the intermediate stops served by the Kangaroo 
services. Following arrangements made with the Indonesian authorities, Q.E.A. has 
included, since August, 1950, calls at Djakarta on both its Constellation service to the 
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United Kingdom and the Skymaster service to Singapore. Djakarta had been served 
by B.O.A.C. for some time before Q.E.A. introduced the stop. Both Q.E.A. and 
B.O.A.C. introduced Beirut in Lebanon as a stopping place at the end of January, 1952. 

Q.E.A. increased the frequency of the fortnightly Sydney-Noumea-Suva service to 
once weekly in April, 1951, and the fortnightly Sydney-Noumea—Espiritu Santo and Vila 
service to once weekly in June, 1951, thus providing New Caledonia with a twice-weekly 
service. , 

Tasman Empire Airways Limited introduced a service between Sydney and 
Wellington with Solent aircraft on 3rd October, 1950. Another route acrosa the 
_ Tasman was opened on 28th June, 1951, when Qantas Empire Airways, under charter 
to Tasman Empire Airways, commenced a weekly Melbourne-Christchurch service with 
DC.4 aircraft. With the opening of this service, Melbourne was used for the first time 
as an international airport. Altogether there are now ten frequencies a week being 
operated between Australia and New Zealand. 

On 8th March, 1951 a twice-weekly Stratocruiser service was inaugurated between 
San Francisco and Sydney. 

During June, 1949 Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. inaugurated a fortnightly Australia- 
Hong Kong service based on Sydney and operating via Darwin and Labuan (British 
North Borneo). With the agreement of the United Kingdom authorities and the 
authority of the Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, Japan, this service was extended 
in October, 1950, to Iwakuni (and later to Tokyo) and the frequency increased to once 
weekly. 

4. Regular Air Services within Australia—As a result of negotiations conducted 
between major airline operators unprofitable duplication of services on some routes 
has been largely eliminated without detriment to the convenience of air travellers 
generally. 

During April, 1952, approval was given for an increase of between 10 and 20 per 
cent. in fares on the main trunk services. 

5. Air Ambulance Services.—A brief statement of the foundation and objects of 
the Air Ambulance Services will be found in Official Year Book No. 32, pp. 145 and 146. 

During the year 1950-51 the Air Ambulance and Flying Doctor Services continued 
to provide medical aid for the outback regions of Australia. The Commonwealth 
Department of Health operates the Northern Territory Aerial Medical Service with 
two DH84 aircreft based at Darwin, and the Bush Church Aid Society for Australia 
and Tasmania, supported by funds from the Church of England, maintains one DH84 
aircraft based at Ceduna, and one DH83 at Wudinna, South Australia. 

6. Training of Air Pilots.—A brief statement of the pre-war policy of the Common- 
wealth Government regarding assistance to Acro Cluhs was given in Official Year Book 
No. 32, p. 146. : 

Payment to the Clubs, under a revised scheme for financial assistance from July. 
1951 to June, 1952, has been made as follows :—(i) a maintenance grant (foreach aircraft. 
hour flown) at the following rates per hour subject to certain limitations—{a) at home 
base. £1 138. od., (b) away from home base, £2 7s. 6d.; (ii) an issue bonus (for each 
pupil trained ab initio to “A” licence standard)—(a) at home base, £84, (b) away 
from home base, £107 10s. ; (iii) a renewal bonus (for each licence renewed on club 
aircraft)—{a) at home base, £11, (b) away from home base, £15. In addition, the Com- 
monwealth has accepted a contingent liability to contribute at the rate of 10s. per fying 
hour towards each club’s replacement reserve. This amount is intended to supplement 
the club’s reserve for the purchase of aircraft and spares specifically approved by the 
Department of Civil Aviation. 

During the year 1950-51, 225 issue bonuses and 579 renewal bonuses were earned. 
Hours flown by subsidized Acro Clubs totalled 39,770 and a total subsidy of £93,399 
was earned by the nine clubs. 

7. Gliding Clubs.—For the year 1950-51 a total subsidy of £1,499 was distributed 
among the controlling gliding authorities in each State. Distribution was on an active 
membership basis. 

8. Airways Engineering.—During the year 1950-51 the Airways Communications 
System both within Australia and with oversea countries was improved and developed. 
This work includes the fixed, or point-to-point communication service, and the service 
between the ground and aircraft. 


’ 
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<A start was made in 1949-50 with the V.H.F. communication serviec, instailations 
heing completed at Williamtown and Guildford, and on 17th May, 1951 the manual 
radio telegraph circuit between Melbourne and Henelulu was replaced by a radio 
teletype circuit between Sydney and Honolulu. 

New 75-megacycle marker heacon equipment has been installed at points along 
airways, An approach control radar svstem, which operates on a frequency of 3,000 
megacvcles, has been installed at Essendon. ‘The Department of Civil Aviation has 
undertaken installation of a chain of fifteen radar stations throughout Australia for 
radar tracking of balloons, wind finding purposes and for detecting radio-sonde haljoon 
flights. 

The lighting ef airways aud airports has been closely studied by the Departmental 
Lighting Committee, consisting of representatives of the Department of Civil Aviation 
and twe members frem the Airline Pilots’ Association. 


9. Air Traffic Control.-—The period 1950-52 has been characterized by procedural 
development and consolidation, and by general acceptance for the first time ef the need 
for inter-departmental co-ordinetion in the use of air space. Civil aircraft mevements 
have increased and military filving programunes have been greatly expanded. In con- 
sequence, the traffic patterns at major airports and aleng the lanes leading to them have 
reached a high degree of complexits. Efficient control has been maintained largely 
by continuous attention to, and modification of, precedures. 


io. Meteorological Aids to Civil Aviation.—Professienal meteoralazical ofivers of 
the Department of the Intericr are on duty at many of Australia’s neradio stations. 
At the remainder, communications personnel make local weather observations and 
take barometer and thermometer readings for transmission to Area Meteorological Offices. 


tt. Construction and Development of Airports.—During 1950-52 the scarcity of 
suitable material, labour and plant slowed the rate of airport construction throughout 
Australia. Effort was concentrated mainly on the provision of buildings. housing and 
xvfety equipment, and facilities were provided where the need was greatest. 

’ Kingsford-Smith Airport. NWWork progressed steadily on the construction of an 
international airport at Mascot. Cook’s River was diverted to flow into Botany Bay 
west of the new airport, and the old river bed was filled te form the base of the first of 
the new runways. At the same time work was carried out on the diversion of sewer 
lines and a main highway (General Holmes Drive), The 64° runway was completed. 

Essendon Airport. The section of taxiway *“N” east of the 168° runway and 
portion of taxiway “M” were completed. Work continued on the erection of oil 
company depots on a new site in the building area and the erection of two large Tgloo 
hangars was commenced. 

Moorabbin Airport. Work continued on this secondary landing ground, which 
accommodates all non-ratlio equipment aircraft and so relieves the hazard created at 
Essendon. 

Adelaide Airport. The 6,850 feet Class “*C”’ runway was completed, including the 
contrete ends. The large drain constructed for the diversion of Keswick and Browahill 
Creeks was completed downstream from Brownhill Creek, jeaving only the lined section 
between Brownhill Creek and Keswick Creek to be constructed. 

Work on other runways, taxiways, aprons and hangars proceeded favorably during 
1952, some sections being completed. The complete changeover of operations from 
Parafield is dependent upon the construction of the combined terminal and operations 
building. ; 

Hobart Airport. To replace the Cambridge Airport, which does not meet inter- 
national standards and cannot be improved, plans have been developed for the con- 
struction of a Class “‘D ” ICAO airport for Hobart at Llanherne, and during the period 
good progress was made in the construction of this new airport. When completed, it 
will provide one sealed runway 5,So0 feet long and 200 feet wide, with good approathes 
and associated taxiways, aprons, buildings and roads. Work also continued on earth- 
~vorks for associated runways. 
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42. Aireraft Parts and Materials —The number of firms and organizations approved 
hy the Department of Civil Aviation to trade in the aircraft industry now totals 349. 
and extensions of approval have ‘heen granted to 186 firms to cover the extensive 
increase in their operations. 


13. Aircraft Maintenance Certificates of Repair.—Aircraft maintenance repair and 
overhaul is carried ont under thé supervision of a works inspection section or licensed 
ground engineer in werkshops approved by the Department of Civil Aviation. Workshops 
are authorized to issuc certificates of repair which serve as evidence to the licensed gromd 
engineer responsible for the fitment of the part that the work so covered has heen dene 
in an authorized workshop by competent tradesmen and has been subjected to proper 
inspection. Such specialized work as the overhaul of instruments, electrical equipment. 
aeronautical pumps and carbunettors is carried out by these approved workshops. 


14. Test and Examination of Aircrait Parts and Maierials.—A number of laboratories 
are approved by the Department of Civil Aviation and authorized to issue laboratory 
reports covering the physical test, chemical analysis, radielogical and metallurgical 
examination of materials and parts used in connexion with the civil aircraft industry. 


315. Statistical Summaries.—{i) Registrations, Licences, Accidents, etc. The following 
table provides a ‘summary of the civil aviation registrations and licences in force in 
Australia at 30th June of each of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951, and also of the 
numbers of persons killed and injured in civil flying accidents during the wears 1938-39 
and 1946-47 t0 1950-51. 


CIVIL AV ASEIONS REGISTRATIONS, PICENCES, ACCIDENTS, ETC., AUSTRADE: 


At 30th June— 


Particulars, : 














1 
' c 
‘ 1939. 1947. 1948. 4 1949. 1950. 1951. 
a a of Se ee | | pages 
I 
Registered Aircraft EEE No. 149 323 | 334 335 | 359 | 351 
Registered Aircraft ‘ ie 296 643 670 748 | 779 | $38 
Pilots’ Licences— 
Private e Ai e 1,096 | (a) 600 614 756 | 872 | 1,065 
Commercial . is 3 346 | (@) 499 495 | 481 469 ! 441 
Student » | i {a@) 939 1,114 | 1,169-! 1,778 , 1,840 
ist Class Airline ‘Transport <3 - (a) 341 I 397 3 417 | 495 
and ,, a» . oa | (a) 25 27 30 | 35 
3rd . ” zh + (@) 372 Geo 363 | 326 377 
Navigators’ Licences— ' F 
Flight Navigator . ma 5 i} (a) 72 118 5 126 - 139 
Cadet, ; » If 59 {a) 10 i 445 13! (6) 
Radio Operators’ Licences— : : 
1st Class Flight Radio Tele- i t ‘ | 
graphy ‘Operator . s os i (a) 80; 106 113 4 103. 96 
Flight Radio Telephony | | 1 , 
Operators— { H , ' 
ast/Class.. au . | | {a) 559 | 590 715 4 For " 754 
and ,, Be ifs » , (a) 192 211 230 | ar 237 
3rd, at a | (a) 5) eo; 27 38 33 
Flight Hagincers’ Licences de (a) 8 | 16 47° ao ! 39 
Ground Engineers’ Licences at 525 | {a)3,660 | 1,660 (c) 1,684 | 1,643 
Aerodromes— | ‘i i : 
Government ve os is 7a ,{a) 132 ' 133 1q2 183 184 
Public ei ” 233 | (a) 243 240. 222 213 239 
Emergency Grounds es ap 147 1 (0) 54! 49 43 (da) 7 (d) 
Flying Boat Bases. . * 7) S$: 3 5 5 5 
Accidents (year ended 3oth : ' 1 
June}— : ' ‘ 
Persons Killed ue BO. 38 ' qs: 13°: 42: 61! 13 
» Injured me srt 15} 17 27 2 | 221 36 
i 


+ 
{ - 
1 


1 


(a) ‘At Ist ‘April, 10948; new categories i in accordance with standards of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization. (v) Category cancelled during 1950~51. (©) Not availabie. (@) Included 
with Public Aerodromes. 








(ii) Operations of Regular Internal Services. The next table sammarizes the flying 
activities of regular internal services operating within Australia durmg the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 
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Year ended 30th June— 











Particulars. —- eo eee ria --- Sine giliianer anneal 
1939. f 1947. 1948. 1949. | 1950. | 1951 

ze = Ses: ei |-- eae foe a 
Hours flown No. 39,312 | 154,772 | 212,233 j 224,853 | 225,841 | 252,333 
Miles, “ 7000 | 5,302 | 23,038 | «32,371 + 35,242 36,519 | 40,680 
Paying Passengcra _ No. ! 41,429 | 849,647 |1,207,839 }1,409,300 {1 Byte 4 1,685,089 
pene Passenger-miles ‘000 ' 22,423 | 366,150 |} 503,494 | 566,038 | 590,429 | 669,087 

reig 

Actual tons Now! 39x | 2,247! 25,845 33,381 | 44,144 | 53,002 
cae ot aad *o000 | (a) i 5,972 ' 11,920 15,240 19,873 24,198 
Matl— 

Actual tons oe No. | (b) 64 | 1,120 , 1,248 1,580 2,594 2,887 

Ton-miles "000 (a) 621 674 | 789 1,250 1,333 


f [gut ee 
(a) Not available. 





{b) Net weight. 
Notgs.—Figures shown for 1939 relate to subsidized services only, and include Oversea Services of 
Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., but exclude operations of aircraft chartered for defence purposes. 

(iti) Operations of Australian and International Oversea Services. The following 
table furnishes a summary of Australian and other oversea services operating between 
Australia and oversea countries, including Pacific islands, during the years 1938-39 and 
1946-47 to 1950-51. Particulars are not available in respect of certain services and the 
figures shown are, therefore incomplete. 

CIVIL AVIATION : OPERATIONS OF OVERSEA SERVICES.(a) 


t Year ended 30th June— 


: 




















Particulars. (ae ae a 

1939. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 
Route-miles No. 6,985 19,459 26,667 29,695 39,217 43,633 
Hours flown ” 12,686 32,033 39.488 40,262 40,692 48,947 
Miles _,, : "000 ; 1,736 5,921 7,555 7,982 8,768 10,500 
Paying Passengers No. | 5,350! 37,055 | 43,124 | 45,296 | 59,832 87,599 
Paying Passenger-miles ‘000 7.335 | 75,225 | 122,678 | 144,869 | 165,077 | 241,817 

Freight— { : 

Actual tons No. ; 6.) 349 660 765 | 1,12 1,976 
Ton-miles "000 | (b) : 978 2,630 2,808 j 4,001 6,214 
‘Actual tons a No. = (8) 465 638 | 577 651 842 
Ton-miles a 1 *000 | (d) 2,112 3,408 | 3,331) 3.453 4,792 





(a) Incomplete. (6) Not available. 


16. PapuasNew Guinea Activities —(i) General. Issues of the Official Year Book 
ap to and including No. 34, 1941 showed particulars of the development of civil aviation 
in New Guinea and of the companies operating at the outbreak of war with Japan, while 
issues Nos. 35 to 37 carried the accompanying statistical summary of operations up to 
the end of September, 1941. Similar statistics of post-war operations, however. are not 
at present available. 

(ii) Territory of Papua and New Guinea. At 30th June, 1952 there were 100 fully 
operational aerodromes in the Territory of Papua and New Guinea and a further 52 in 
the course of development. Of these, 32 were controlled by the Department of Civil 
Aviation, 56 by the Civil Administration and the remainder were privately owned by 
missions and commercial interests. In addition, there were 30 seadromes. 

Aerial activity within the Territory is intensive, and several companies conduct 
regular services to the major aerodromes while charter fights can be arranged to almost 
any locality. 

During 1951 Qantas Empire Airways reduced their DC3 services between Australia 
and New Guinea to two services per week and introduced an additional freighter service 
between Sydney and Lae. Q.E.A. also operated a DC3 service between Townsville and 
Momote for the R.A.A.F. on a weekly basis. 

At the beginning of 1951 Mount Lamington erupted and. in the subsequent action, 
approximately 900 tons of stores and equipment were flown to the stricken area. 

The accident rate increased as compared with the previous vear. There were 
four fatal accidents, in which 12 people lost their lives. 
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IL POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 


Norez.—In all the tables in this Division returns for the Australian Capital Territory 
are included with those for New South Wales, while the South Australian returns include 
particulars for the Northern Territory. 


§ 1. General. 


1. The Postmaster-General’s Department.—Under the provisions of the Post and 
Telegraph Act 1901, the Department was placed under the contro! of the Postmaster- 
General, being a responsible Minister. The Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
controls the Department under the Postmaster-General, whilst the principal officer 
in each State is the Deputy-Director of Posts and Telegraphs. 


2. Postal Facilities.—(i) Relation to Area and Population. The following statement 
shows the number of post offices, the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants 
to each post office (including non-official offices) and the number of inhabitants to each 
100 square miles in each State and in Australia at 30th June, 1951. In order to judge 
clearly the relative postal facilities provided in each State, the area of country to each 
office as well as the number of inhabitants per office should be taken into account. 


POSTAL FACILITIES : RELATION TO AREA AND POPULATION, 
_AT 30th JUNE, 1951. 
| 























Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. [ Q’land| S.A. { W.A. {| Tas. | Aust. 
plticwens 2 ee : 
Number of post offices (2) 2,560 |2,430 11,293 | 876 | 635 | 521 | 8,315 
Number of square miles of territory | ; 
per office : i 121 36 | 519 11,032 1,537 | 50} 358 
Number of inhabitants per office .. 11,305 | 934 | 937] 841 | 916 | 558 {1,014 
Number of inhabitants per 100 ; i 
square miles .. “3 .. [1,077 [2,582 | 181 81 | 60 }1,109 | 283 





(a) Includes “ official,” “‘ semi-official,’’ and “* non-official "’ offices. 


The foregoing table dags not include “telephone ” offices at ‘which there is no 
postal business. 

(ii) Number of Offices. The following table shows the number of post offices 
(exclusive of telephone offices) in each State for the years 1921, 1931, 1941 and 1951. 


NUMBER OF POST UEPIEES AT 30th JUNE. 


: 1921. 1932. 1941. 1951. 


























“ope : oer se 
State. Official Official Official Official 
and Non- and Non- and Non- and Non- 
Semi- | Official. | Semi- | Official. | Semi- | Official. | Semi- {| Official. 
Official. Official. Official. Official. 
New South Wales .. 462 | 2,147 439 | 2,103 453 | 2,086 489 | 2,071 
Victoria .. oe 269 | 2,307 279 | 2,280 286 | 2,293 299 | 2,131 
Queensland oe 205 | 1,057 199 { 1,000 197 | 1,036 207 | 1,086 
South Australia... 138 659) 146 620 152 648 160 716 
Western Australia... 128 499! 124 432 129 488 145 490 
‘Tasmania i 474 458) 9 43.) 472 46 | 465 49 | 472 
, Potepaass | pase ea Pepe mem 
Australia... 1,249 7,120 | 1,230] 6,907 | 1,263 | 7,076 1,349 | 6,966 


i 
4 iy 





(iii) Employees and Mail Contractors. The number of employees and mail con- 
tractors in the Central Office and in each of the States in the years 1921, 1931, 1941 and 
1951 is given in the foilowing table :-— 
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NUMBER OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES AND MAIL CONTRACTORS AT 30th JUNE. 



































1921. ; 193.L. H IQ4I. : 1951. 
ect rng oes at : i! es 
! i i i 
State. - A ae ; 
Mail 7 Mail Mail Mail 
‘ Em- " . Em- fs Enm- < Em- 2 
| ployces. tractors.’ PIOY&CS. . ernevors, | Plovees. tesotors, | Plovees. | tra store, 
Central Office os 139 os {74 «s+ 393 -. | 981 ie 
New South Wales .. 'r1,669 2,046 ‘12,336 1,884 ,18,121 2,590 132,569 | 2,337 
Victoria .. .. 8,117 13,091 | 9.574 1,129 14,659 1,605 | 23,905 1,241 
Queensland +e * 4,728 7501 4,865 908 | 6,849 1,470 |13,221 | 1,907 
South Australia .. ° 2,826 439 | 3,340 359 | 4,387 474} 75744 442 
Western Australia... ' 2,111 302 | 2,548 323 | 3,549 431 | 5,601 390 
Tasmania + | 1,220 223°) 1,354 257 1,809 216 | 3,016 305 
Australia .. 130,810 4,851 34,1914 4,860 i 49,767 6,786 |.87,037 | 6,622 


t 





3. Gross Revenue, Branches—Postmaster-General’s Department.—The gross revenue 
(actual collections) in respect of each branch of the Department during the year 1950-51 
is shown in the table hereunder :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : GROSS REVENUE(a), 1950-51. 





























( £000.) 

eae é : Total, 
Sources, N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. ‘Aust. 
Postage .. = .. | 6,375 | 4,661 2,140 | 1,325 | 1,064 | 455 | 16,020 

Money Order Commission and 
Poundage on Postal Notes 189 152 56 | 36 26). 13 472 
Private Boxes and Bags. 52 | 31 27 17 ii 6 144 
Miscellaneous ‘ys a ee 386 a 306 145] 79} 93 22 | 3,031 
Total, Postal .. | 7,002 55150 | 2,368 | 1,457 | 1,194 | 496 17,667 
‘Telegraphs pare .. | 3,770 | 1,206: 673 | »368 322 103 | 4,442 
Telephones wy +. | 9,064 6,642 . 3,122 1 2,008 1,240 | 592 |22,668 
Grand Total .. 127,836 {12,998 6,163.’ 3,833 | 2,756 | 1,191 |44,777 





(a) The figures in this table relate to revenue actually collected during the year as recorded for 
‘Treasury purposes. 


The gross revenue (actual collections) from the various branches in each State for 
the years 1945-46 to 1949-50 are shown in comparison with the year 1938~39 in Official 
Year Book No. 39. For the- years 1938-39, 1946-47, 1947-48, 1948-49 and 1949-50 
the gross revenue for Australia was £17,350,000, £29,802,000, £31,390,000, £33.307,000 
and £38,348,000 respectively. 


Compared with the corresponding figures for the previous year an increase of 16.8 
per cent. was shown in the gross revenue earned for the year 1950-51. Increases in the 
several branches were as follows :—Postal 14.5 per cent., Telephone 18.3 per cent., and 
Telegraph. 18.3 per cent. 


The gross revenue in. 1950~51 was 158.1 per cent. higher than in the last complete 
pre-war year, 1938~39, the corresponding percentage increases for the several branches 
being as follows :—Postal, 138.1, Telegraph 223.8, and Telephone 181.9. 


4. Expenditure, Postmaster-General’s Department.—(i) Distribution, 1950-51. The 
following table shows, as far as possible, the distribution of expenditure (actual payments) 
on various items in each State during the year ended 30th June, 1951, as shown by records 
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kept for Treasury purposes. The table must not be regarded as a statement of the 
working expenses of the Department, since items relating to new works, interest. etc., 
are included therein. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT: DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE. 












































1950-51. 
( £7000.) 
‘ | Central Serene bee t . ie | 
Particulars. | Office N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust.!W. Aust. Tas. | Aust. 
Expenditure under Con- H ; : : ‘ : 
trol of Department— ‘ ' i : | 
Salaries and payments ! 
in ‘the nature of | | ' 
salary... i 3 255 9,187 6,480 | 3,770; 2,230! 1,459! 827 | 24,277 
General expenses ei 41 1 B98 651 | 237° 178 125 | 55 2,185 
Stores and material .. j 125 603 | 451 224 1 186 109 62 1,647 
Mail services «+ (@)2,303 946 | 551 | 558 263 176; 80; 4,877 
Engineering services | ‘ | ! 
(other than New , | : ; \ 
Works) .. ae 444{ 6.787 | 4,143 | 2,394! 1.323 | 973 544 | 16,608 
Other services i119 |... i ee: ee ane ie IO 
Total ++ 3.174 |_ 18,421 | 12,276 7,183 4.189 | 2,842 | 1.568 1 49.653 
Rent, repairs, maintenance, \ : \ : j 
‘fittings, ete. .. 4 es 302 ° 16x 83 62 42 | 17: 667 
Other expenditure, n.c.i. .. a 11 | 8 2 1} It 12 34 
Capital Works and ! l 
Services (b)— | ' . ‘ 
Telegraph and Telephone | 34 8.169 | cr6,747 2,957 1,674 1,036 | 522 31.139 
New Buildings, etc. .. , oa 1,172 | 1,069 331 | 589 220: 96 3,477 
Other expenditure not , \ ; | ; 
allocated to States .. '(d)4.730 ess eee mie iselaote sed ited 4:730 
Grand ‘Total .. ,(e) 7,938 | 28,075 | 30,261 | 10,556; 6.515 4,151 | 2,204 ' 89,700 
(a) Expenditure on air-mail services, etc. (b) Includes expenditure from loan. (c) Includes 


£11,000,000 working actvance for payment ‘to credit of Post Office Stores and Transport Trust Account. 
d) Particulars of ‘apportionment to States not available. Includes superannuation contributions. 
775;279; sinking fund payments, £2,150,213; interest on loans, £757/753 3 exchange, £696,005 ; 
Subscriptions to Share Capital—Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd., £157,981; Public Works 
Staff, Salaries and General Expenses, £189,605; and Transferred Officers Pensions and Allowances, 
£3,262. (e) Includes expenditure not apportioned to States. 


(ii) Totals 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. Actual payments made for each 
of the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51, respectively, were :—£18,874,000, 
£32,724,000, £40,391,000, £53,544,000, £64,304,000 and £89,700,000. Total expenditure 
increased by 39.5 per cent. during 1950-51. 


5. Profit or Loss, Postmaster-General’s Department.—(i) States, 1950-51. The 
foregoing statements of gross revenue and expenditure represent actual collections and 
payments made and cannot be taken to represent the actual results of the working of 
the Department for the year. The net results for each branch in the several States, 
after providing for working expenses (ircluding superannuation, pensions and deprecia- 
tion) and interest charges including exchange, were as follows :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : PROFIT OR LOSS, 1950-51. 











( £7000.) 

Branch. N.S.W. , Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. : Aust. 
Sac ae fe a ei ee 
Postal .. 1! 54T — 230|/— 636] — 150! — 133. — 123! —1,813 
Telegraph -. '— 389 — 201 | — 325 150 | — 30° — 23! — 818 
Telephone --i— 78, 661 |} — 143 | — 118 | — 103' — 245 | — 26 

All Branches .._ 1,008 ; 230 | —1,104 | — 118! — 266 ' — 391 | —2,657 








NOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates loss. 


(ii) Branches, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. The following statement shows 
particulars of the operating results of each branch for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 
to 1950-5I1. 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : PROFIT OR LOSS, BRANCHES. 








( £000.) 
Year, » Postal. Telegraph. Wireless. © Telephone. |All Branches. 
1938-39. - . | 2,705 52 | 76 | ¥,392 3,625 
1946-47... sie or | 2,841 148 | — 419 | 2,534 5,104 
1947-48. . wa eect 1,623 — 326 | — 607 } 1,250 1,850 
1948-49. . XS «. | — 207 —,1,080 { (a) 1— 346 | — 1,723 
1949-50... a «+ | — 1,154 — 722 |; (a) i 721 — 1,155 
1950-51... lee oe | — 1,813 — 818 , (@) 1-26 — 2,657 


(a) Prior to 15th March, 1949, the operations of the Australian Broadcasting Commission were financed - 
by a ed er rece of the fees collected from the issue of broadcast listeners’ licences, part being paid to 
the Commission, the remainder being retained by the Postmaster-General’s Department for technical 
services provided, and particulars thereof were included in the Department’s accounts. Since that date 
the Commission's operations have been financed through Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


NotTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates loss. 


6. Fixed Assets.—(i) Details, 1950-51. The following statement shows particulars 
of the fixed assets of the Postmaster-General’s Department from ist July, 1950 to 30th 
June, 1951 :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : FIXED ASSETS. 





( £'000.) 
Bret s Kale Boyes ais sé . 2 os es 
Capital Gross fal 
Net Value, | eB: . | Deprecia- | Net Value, 
Particulars. ast July,’ ; Papendi | halfane, | tion, ete., | oth June, 
1950. 1o507Ee: 19ST. arta 1951. 
a. 





Telephone service plant (excluding i ; ‘ 
trunk lines) a «. + 89,864 , 20,498 110,362 1,059 | 109,303 
Joint trunk and telegraph plant ; 
(aerial wires, conduits, and 





cables) a ~ .. 20,287; 2,659 22,946 | 115 | 22,831 
Telegraph service plant eo 1,304 | 185 1,489 8 | 1,481 
Postal service plant .. ese 733 | 70 803 1) 802 
Sites, buildings, furniture and | | : 

office equipment es -2 ) 17,752 , 3,685 . 21,437, 321 21,116 
Miscellaneous plant .. 2s | 4,993 ,__ 1,936 6,929 | 416 6,513 


Total .. | | 134,933 ' 29,033 | 163,966 ; 1,920 | 162,046 


(a) Includes dismantled assets, depreciation written off, and assets transferred. 





(ii) Net Value. 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. The net value of the fixed assets 
of the Postmaster-General’s Department at 30th June, 1939 and 1947 to 1951, 
respectively, was :—£65,135.000, £94,986.000, £104,281,000, £115,956,000, £134,933,000 
and £162,046,000. 


At 30th June, 1951 the net value of fixed assets was 148.8 per cent. greater than 
at 30th June. 1939. 


§ 2. Posts. 


I. Postal Matter Dealt With.—(i) States. The following table shows a summary 
of the postal matter dealt with in each State during the year 1950-51. Mail matter 
posted in Australia for delivery therein is necessarily handled at least twice, but only 
the number of distinct articles handled is included in the following table. 
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POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH(a) : STATES, 1950-51. 







































































7000.) : 
Papers Regis- 1 ' Papers | Regis- 
State. Letters. | and Parcels.: tered { Letters. and Parcels. | tered 
(d) Packets. (d)  , Articles. (bd) | Packets. (a) Articles. 
. (ce) 3 i). __ te) _ 1. © 
Posted for delivery within Australia. Posted for Delivery Overseas. 
as RES - Pi eis es eee a 
New South Wales 255 432,503, 94,055! 7,397: 7,696 ' "31,943 6.517 640 684 
Victoria .. | 340,369 ane 4:947 + 4,770 9,264| 2.703. 423 118 
Queensland ae ee 147,447; 29,537) 3,058 2292, 3; 107} 916 149 68 
South Australia ce 94,075} IT B75} 1,646 1,12r 2.745, 670' 145 1 68 
Western Australia ie 76,779 14,276! 1,198 882 | 35435: 1,257 129 58 
Tasmania : ae 51,247 7,181 305 582 406+ 46 53]. 75 
‘Australia + 1142-414] 215,394] 18,551 | 17,273_ 30.900: 12,109! 1,539 1,071 
Received from Overseas. Total Postal matter dealt witb. 
New South Wales ae 34.044. 13,019 267. = 711 | 479,390) 114,491! 8,304 9,091 
Victoria 9,921| 5,886 198 160 | 359.534| 67,059] 5,568 5,048 
Queensland ae - 4. +314) 3,010! 59° 30 154,808, 33,463, 3,266 2,320 
South Australia ae 2 863 2,975, 41 36; 99,683) 15,520, 1,832 1,225 
Western Australia od 2.277 2, "792! 45 99 i 82,485, 18,325 1,372 1,039 
Tasmania 2 eh 4a! 658} 1,299! 14 ' 20 | 52,305; 8,526 372 677, 
‘Australia -. | 54,971 29,881, 624}; «1 5056 |r 228,285] 257,384] 20,714 19,400 
(a) See explanation in para. r. (i) above. (b) Includes letters, cards and other postal articles 
enclosed in envelopes and sorted with letters. (c) Includes newspapers and postal articles not 
‘included in letter mail. (d) Includes registered, cash on delivery and duty parcels. (e) Includes 


registered articles other than parcels. 
(ii) Australia. The next table shows the total postal matter dealt with in Australia 
during the five years 1946-47 to 1950-51 in comparison with the year 1938-39. 
TOTAL POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH : AUSTRALIA. 











. a Registered 
Letters, Postcards Ll Neen Newspapers 
and Letter-cards. ; and Packets. Parcels.(a) Decker cies 
, —* “Per {| Pe ae TOT Per er 
Year. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Total ‘of ' Total ar Total - of Total of 
{’000.)  , ‘ue } ('000.) Popula- (‘ooo.) ‘ Popula- (000.) Popula- 
' tion. '! , tion. tion. 
a er a ON PO 
1938-39(6) 903,090 130,245 | 165,362 | 23,849 | 9,585; 1,382 | 3,371 | 1,207 
1946-47 .. | 984,367) 130,900 | 210,343 | 27,971 | 20,252 2,693! 19,859 | 2,641 


| 

t 

1947-48 .. |1,036,835; 135,708 | 228,957 | 29,967 | 21,880, 2,864 | 19,913 2,606 

1948-49 .. |1,094,617| 140,356 | 238,039 | 30,639 | 21,200 | 2,718 {| 20,705 2,655 

1949-50 .. |1,178,837] 146,446 | 247,134 | 30,700 ; 21,340 2,651 ; 19,165 2,381 

1950-51 1,228,285] 147,784 | 257,384 | 30,968 | 20,714 | 2.492 } 19,400 2,334 
(a) Includes registered, c.o.d. and duty parcels. (b) Packets were included with Ictters. 


2. Cash on Delivery Parcels Post.—(i) General. The Posta] Department undertakes, 
upon prepayment of a prescribed commission, to deliver registered articles sent by parce] 
post within Australia, or between Jord Howe Island. Norfolk Jsland, Nauru, Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea, or Fiji and Australia, to recover from the addressee on delivery 
a sum of money specified by the sender, and to remit the sum to the sender. The object 
of the system is to meet the requirements of persons who wish to pay at the time of 
receipt for articles sent to them, and of traders and others who do not wish their goods 
to be delivered except on payment. 

(ii) States. 1950-51. The next table shows particulars regarding the cash on 
delivery parcels posted in each State for the year 1950-51. 

Lo ON DELIVERY PARCELS POST: STATES, 1950-51. 




















' S. Aust. lw, Aust. Tas. Aust. 





Tartine N.S.W. | Victoria. : Q’land. 
i ' i 
Parcels posted 000 | 585 97 | 295 | 80. 95 3 1,155 
Value 4 £’000 | 1,588 248 | 755 , 173 163 6 2,933 
Revenue(a) £’000 | 104 20 57 j 17 14° oe 212 


| i | 


a (a) From commission and postage. 
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{iii} Australia. In the following table particulars of cash on delivery parcels posted 
in Australia are shown for the years 1946-47 to 1950-51 in comparison with the year 
1938-39. 

CASH ON DELIVERY PARCELS POST : AUSTRALIA. 


Particulars. 1938-39. 1946-47. | 1947~48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Parcels posted 79000 633 go6 : 970 1,079 1,106 I,155 
Value ar 34 £000 783 1,097: 1,843 2,361 2,697 2,933 
Revenue(a) i £’a00 86 126 138 157 188 212 


I 





(a) From commission and postage. 


3. Total Cost of Carriage of Mails—During :950-51 the total amounts paid for the 
carriage of mails, as disclosed by the Profit and Loss Account of the Postal Branch, 
were as follows :—Inland mails—Road £1,490.58t. Railway £763,832, Air £815,576; 
Coastwise mails—£34.453 ; Oversea mails—Sea £454.445. Air £1,135.180 ; Grand Total— 
£4,694,067. 

4. Transactions of the Dead Letter Offices.—During the year 1950~51 there were, 
in the several States of Australia, 1,669,849 letters, post cards, and lettercards returned 
to writers or delivered, 209,866 destroyed in accordance with the Act, and 137,961 
returned to other States or countries. as unclaimed—a total of 2,017,676. Correspending 
particulars for packets and circulars were—434,382, 230,370, 31,258 and 696,010. There 
were 2,713,686 articles handled in all, containing money ane valuables amounting to 
£605,899. 

5. Money Orders and Postel Notes.—(i) General. The issue of money orders and 
postak notes is regulated by Sections 74-79 of the Post and Telegraph Act 1901. The 
maximum amount for which a single money erder payable within Australia may be 
obtained is £40, but additional orders will be issued upon request when larger amounts 
are to be remitted. The maximum amount permitted to be sent to any person in the 
sterling area is £8 per month but varying conditions apply for remittance to countries 
outside the sterling area. A postal note, which is payable only within Australia and in 
Papua, cannot be issued for a larger sum than twenty shillings. 

(ii) States, 1950-51. Particulars regarding the business transactions in each State 
for 1950-51 are shown hereunder :— , 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES: TRANSACTIONS, 1950-51. 








Money Orders; : Postal Notes. 
State. Net : , 
Val Val o Val Poundage 
Issued. Paid. Commission yasued. —Recelved. 
£’a00. £’0a00.. £ £000. £ 
New South Wales... 20,929 21,233 99,066 5,152 99,923 
Victoria... oes 10,471 10,694 48,654. 4552:  104,564,- 
Queensland. . 4 6,042 55724 28,76r - 1,161 25,752 
South Australia ea 2,752 2,609 13,978 979: 22,618 
Western Australia .. 2,502 2,444 13,738 . 643 13,069 
Tasmania .. ae 1,414 1,286 © 6,960 259! 5,925, 
~~ = ate A = 
| 
1 


Australia ie | 44,1 FO 43,990 211,157 12,746 270,851 





(iii) Australia, 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. The next table shows the number 
and value of money orders and’ postal notes issued’ and paid in-Australia in each of the 
years 1946-47 to 1950-51 compared with 1938-39. 
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____ MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES: TRANSACTIONS, AUSTRALIA. 





Money Qrders. | Postal. Notes. 








t 
; 
| ren , BA axe : ; . dria 
vee Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 
i a oe -4- t 
! : ' 
t Number. Value. | Number. Valuc. Number. | Value. | Number. Value. 
Suk os eee Rese | = ui ste! s wale earenees 
; | 
| "Ooo. £000. ' ooo. £’000. *000. £’oo0. ‘ooo.  £’000. 
1938-39 .. | 3.239 18,340 1254 18,548 '' 21,042 7,926, 22,966 7,934 
1946-47 .. | 3,653 27,918 ' 3,662 28,348 ' 24,864 9,536: 24,710 9,512 
1947-48 .. | 3,898 29,799 3,952 30,532 | 26,517 10,527 | 26,353 10,469 
1948-49 .. | 4,194 33,012 4,215 33,262 28,059 11,266 27,810: 11,246 
1949-50 .. | 4,586 37,014 4,626 37,503 30,181 12,206 | 29,998 12,130 
1950-57 .. 5:766  44,1TO 5,735 , 43,990 , 29,440 12,746 | 29,297 12,680 


(iv) Classification of Money Orders Issued and Paid. Of the total money orders 
issued in Australia during 1950-51. 5,018,496 valued at £43,513,517 were payable in 
Australia, 10,330 (£29,425) in New Zealand, 101,286 (£378,814) in the United Kingdom 
and 35,960 (£188,485) in other countries. Of the total money orders paid in Australia 
during 1950-51. 4.998.249 (£43.279-573) Were issued in Australia, 29,383 (£83,848) in 
New Zealand, 69,640 (£352.062) in the United Kingdom and 37.979, (£274,546). in other 
countries. 

Money orders payable or issued: in foreign countries, which have been sent from 
or to Australia through the General Post Office in London, are-included in those payable 
or issued in the United Kingdom. 

(v) Postal Notes Paid. The following table shows the number and value of postal 
notes paid in each State during rg50-5r. Particulars regarding the number and value 
of postal notes issued and paid in each of the last five years have been given in the 
previous table. : 
POSTAL NOTES PAID : STATE OF ISSUE, 1950-51. 


| Postal Notes Paid: in— 


Issued in— -- + Sa 28 Ee ct : 
| NAS.W. | Victoria. ; Q'land. | S. Aust. W. Aust.! Tas. |; Aust. 
Jd I ' ! 








Same State No. ’000 9,167 ; 5,014 | 1,982 1,137 1,006. | 47& | 18,777 


Value £’000 4,531 2,374 ° gli 536 468 186 9,006 
Other States No.’000 ; = 1,174 849 , 708: 16F 435 7,193 | 10,520 
Value £’000 519 391 , 317 S41: 93 | 2.270 3,674 


4 { Sis, 


—\-——- 


Total No. ’ooo | 10,341 5,863 2,690 | 1,298 1,441. =7,664 | 29,297 
Value mes 5,050! 2,765 ' 1,228 | 620 | 561 | 2,456,| 12,680 





§ 3. Telegraphs.. 


1. General.—A review of the development of telegraph: services in Australia up to 
1921 appears in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 625, and subsequent developments of 
importance have been dealt with in later issues. During the past few years substantial 
improvements in both the speed and: grade of telegraph service throughovt Australia 
have becn effected, the entire system being subjected to intensive reorganization. The 
external circulation system of the Australian telegraph service has been considerably 
modified, and direct communication bas been established betsveen cities and towns 
which formerly were served through intermediate repeating centres. 
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Telephone subscribers may telephone telegrams for onward transmission, or have 
ineezages telephoned to them. The fee for the service is small, and the system means, 
in effect, that the telegraph system is brought into the home of every telephone sub- 
seriber. The number of telegrams lodzed by telephone during the vear ended 30th 
June, 1951 was 9,264,799 or 27 per cent. of the total lodgments. 


A radiogram service is provided to certain isolated places throughout Australia and 
a number of privately operated wireless transceiver stations have been established at 
various centres throughout the Commonwealth, enabling telegrams to be exchanged 
with departmental telegraph offices. Stations sponsored by the Flying Doctor Service 
of Australia can communicate by wireless with base stations. 


The picturegram service between Melbourne and Sydney, which was established in 
1929, but which was suspended during 1942, was restored and extended to Brisbane 
and Adelaide in 1949, to Perth in 1950 and to Hobart and Newcastle in 1951. The 
equipment installed at these points also permits the direct transmission and reception 
of overseas photo-telegrams. Portable picture-transmitting apparatus has been provided. 
for use at country centres in New South Wales and Victoria and was first used 
for the opening of the 19th Federal Parliament at Canberra on 21st February, 1950. 


Teleprinter services (ie., typewriting over electrical circuits), affording the great 
advantage of direct and instantancovs communication between points within the same 
building or separated by distances up to thousands of miles, and printergram services, 
connecting any business premises with the local telegraph office for the transmission and 
reception of telegrams, are available. 


A direct radiotelegraph service was established between Australia and Portuguese 
Timor on 15th August, 1950, providing for the transmission of ordinary and urgent rate 
telegrams, letter telegrams and press telegrams between these courtries. 


2. Telegraph and Telephone Mileages.—The tollowing table shows the combined 
single wire mileage for both telegraph and telephone purposes in each State as at 30th 
June, 1951. The lengths of conduits and pole routes are also shown. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES: MILEAGE, 30th JUNE, 1951. 

















BS Se 
Particulars. saw] Vic. | Qld, . S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
ete sal - a 
Cables— , 
Exchange aerial, underground and . 
submarine .. single wire i ; ' 


: miles ’000 1,513 11,215 | 405 307: 250! 78 |3,828 
Trunk’ telephone and telegraph : 
aerial, underground and sub- ' 














; miles’000 : 138} gt! 113 63' 49 
Exchange and non-exchange ser- ! 


marine as single wire | | 

miles*000! 52; 58 | 8 15! 10! 3] 146 

: puis ohh oes k ae 

Total .. > 9 14,565 |1,273 | 473° 322 | 260 | 81 | 3,974 

- tage ‘e hats t iene 

Conduits .. duct miles ’000 8 6! 2 xt 2 { x 20 

Seer Shot tis s ask = 
Aerial wires— 
Telephone, trunk and/or telegraph ! é 
purposes .. single wire ' ' ' 

| a8 | 472 


vice lines .. single wire | i — 
miles ’000 | 20% | 161 87 8ri 4b} 26] 597 

i : 
44 | 1,069 


14 | 4 106 











£ 





! 
i 
Total .. » oo»  . 339 252 | 200 | I 
| 
i 


Pole routes .. total miles 000 , 33 22 
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3. Telegraph Qifices and Telegrams Dispatched within Australia—{i) States. The 
following table shows, for each State in 1950-51, the number of telegraph offices (including 
railway telegraph offices), and the number of telegrams dispatched to places within the 
Commonwealth and to adjacent islands and to ships at sea, according to the class of 
message transmitted :— 


TELEGRAPH OFFICES, AND TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED. 1950-51. 



































Particulars. NSW. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. |Austzalia. 
es |- — 
Telegraph Offices(a) : | | : 

No. .. 35147 | 2,425, 1,891 926 ! 996 | 550 | 9,935 

Messages (’000)—— : 1 : ' i 

Paid and Collect— | y 
Ordinary «. | 10,446, 6,961 4747 , 25350; 2,599 728 | 27,831 
Urgent a 924 409 | 272. 120: + 98 | 4° 1,863 
Press ane tor | 50! 42! 40 49 , II 293 
Lettergram .. | 23 | 17, 14° 12! 18 | 7 QI 
Radiogram | 47 4 | 43 | 48 | 56 | I 199 

, ' : - - ; ; : 
Total yes 13,541 | 7.441 | 5,118 | 2,570 2,820 787 | 30,277 

Unpaid— ! is \~ i | 
Service wet 326 157 | 195 ! 57 ! 78 | 34 847 
Meteorological! | 591 | 276 | 386. 1,538 | 453 99 31343 
Orde yy dee Le | s ; 

| : 








f | 
Total .. | 917 433 | 581 | 1,595! 531 an 4,190 


————s _-—- pe] - es | 
sony | i 


34,467 








Grand Total - 12,458 | 7,874 | 5,699 | 4,165 | 3.351 ' 920 
: 


SS as (a) At 30th June. = 

(ii) Australia. The numbers of telegraph offices, and of telegrams dispatched to 
destinations within Australia and to adjacent islands and to ships at sea, for each of 
the years 1038-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 respectively, were :—Telegraph offices—9o,389, 
9,458, 9,599, 9,701, 9,863 and 9,935; Telegrams dispatched—1 7,252,000, 33,729,000, 
34,692,000, 35,647,000, 35,486,000 and 34,467,000 


During the vears 1938-39 to 1949~50 the volume of telegraph business more than 
doubled, but in 1950-51 a decrease of 3 per cent. was recorded on the figures for the 
previous year. 


§ 4. Telephones. 


1. General.—Particulars of the total mileage of lines used exclusively for telephone 
purposes are not available, but are combined with all other litie mileage. A table showing 
the total single wire mileage used tor telephone, trunk and/or telegraph purposesis shown 
in § 3 on page 156. 

During 1950-51 the total number of telephones added to the post office system was 
99,422, compared with $1,850 in 1949-50. With an average at 1st January, 1955, of 139 
telephones per 1,000 of population, Australia continues to hold a high place amongst 
the countries of the world in respect of telephone density. 


Seventy carrier wave telephone systems were installed during 1950-51 on trunk 
line routes serving capital cities and important provincial centres. The number of 
carrier systems now in service totals 569, representing a channel milzage of 317,720. 


Seventeen automatic exchanges were brought into operation in metropolitan areas 
during the year, together with 6 country and 74 rural automatic exchanges. At 30th 
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June, 1951 there were 191 automatic exchanges in ‘the metropolitan ‘area and 323 in 
country districts to whith 764,944 ‘telephones were connected, representing 63 per cent. 
of the total number in ‘use in Australia. 


2. Summary for States.—Particulars relating to the telephone service in each State 
for the year ended 30th June, 1951 compared with 1939 will he found in the following 
table :— 

TELEPHONE SERVICES : SUMMARY. 














(Number.) 
Year ; ' ' | 
Particulars. (3cth © N.S.W.' Vic. Q’land. ig. Aust. ! iW. Aust Tas. Aust, 

June). | : ‘ i 

{~ 
Exchanges 1939 =—-2;010,_-«:1,680, 1,053 579 653, 358} 6,333 
1951 2,182) 1,728) 1,217 642 7OI. 381 6,851 
Telephone Offices (in- | 1939 3 040) 2,358, 1,517, 829 907: 509) 9,160 
‘eluding Exchanges) | 1951 3,248 2,450. 1,763} 975 956 53 9,928 
Lines connected .. ; 1939 , 189,915 150,570, 61 1650: 451224: 26,032] 14,144] 487,535 
1951 1 330, 368) 269,826. 116, 2314! 74,457) 475743) 25+380| 864,088 
Instruments con- | 1939 : 257,246! 208,230 82, 226, 60,451; 35,830, 18,013} 661,996 
nected 1951 465,893 381,809 157,212! 103,609, 66 1841, 34,042|1,209,406 
(i) Subscribers’ in- | 1939 , 250,511) 203; 668' 79,293! 58,512! 34,380. 17,098} 643,462 
struments 1951 '455, 190! 373,205 152,282 100,455 64, 549) 32,730}1,178,411 
(ii) Public tele- | 1939 45223] 2,573. 1:775 1,017 926, 562} 11,076 
phones 1951 5.833 3,900 2,431 1,438 962: 669) 15,233 
(iii) Other local in- | 1939 2,512) 1,989, 1,158 922, 524, 353 7,458 
struments .. | 1951. 4,870! 4,704' 2,499 1,716! Ze 643| 15,762 
Instruments per 100 | 1939! 9. 32! 11.09! 8.08. 10.03; 7-62 7.59) 9.50 
ef population I95I 13. oA 16.83' 12.98 14.07, I1.49: 11.70} 14.34 








Of the total telephones (1,209,406) in service on 30th June, 1951, 448,849 or 37.11 
per cent, were connected to exchanges situated beyond the limits of the metropolitan 
telephone networks. 


3. Subscribers’ Lines and Calling-rates—The next table shows the number of 
subscribers’ lines and the daily calling-rates at central, suburban and country telephone 
exchanges in the several States for 1950-51 :— 


TELEPHONES : SUBSCRIBERS’ LINES AND DAILY CALLING-RATES, 1950-51. 























Central Suburban Country 
Exchanges. Exchanges. Exchanges. 
State. : i Average , b Average 7 Average 
sertbeti! Guard ; derinets oa setbors | asi 
Gonnentsa: Daily “Gonnected. Daily boanmeeas Daily 
‘per line. , | per line. ° ‘| ‘per-linc. 
—— - a nthe: | ease ie i 
New South Wales 29,513 | 11.09 | 186,199 3.90 119,060 1.80 
Victoria... 19,041 42.21 | 146,534 4.02 | 88,781; 1.50 
Queensland. . ea 9,420 12.67 | 44,430 3-27 53,713 2.21 
South Austratia ss  45943 14.77 | 38,225 - 2.85 . 28,776 1.30 
Western Australia - ' 8,829 7a Q2 18,253 3-72 15,534 | r.46 
Tasmania 4,931 5-15 3,944 2.57 | 14,620 1.79 
1 











A comparison of the average daily calling-rates for each class of exchange shows 
that Sooth Australia registered the greatast numberof calls per line at central SEES: 
Victoria at suburban exchanges and Queensland .at country exchanges. 
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4. Effective Paid Local Calis —Yhe numbers of effective paid local calls from sub- 
scribers and public telephones in the various States during the years ended 30th June, 
1950 and 1951 appear hereunder. 


TELEPHONES : NUMBER OF EFFECTIVE PAID LOCAL CALLS. 


























(7000.) 
Subscribers’ Calls, | ee aepogee ‘ Tota! Calis. 
State. x — 2 = 

1949-50. | I9$0-5I. | 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
BF ; = setressier 
New South Wales .. | 341,967 ; 358,669 | 42,464 44.403 | 384,431 403,072 
Victoria... ae 241,313 | 252,938 | 23,222 25,099 | 264,535 278,037 
Queensland. . Ne 97,360 | 102,025: 8,884. 9.555 , 106,244 ' 111,580 
South Australia =... | 57,994 , 60,511 , 7.449 7:767 | 65.443 68,278 
Western Australia .. 44,721 46,750 3,601 4,270 | 48,322 51,020 
Tasmania .. s% 18,021 17.969 1,534 | 1,580 "19.555 , 195549 
1 : _ ca . 
Australia ba 801,376 | 838,862 : 87,154 92,674 ; $88,530 1 931-536 


t 


In 1938-39 subscribers’ calls numbered 551,511,000, calls from public telephones 
4-4:683,000, and total local calls 596,194,000. 


5. Trunk Line Calls and Revenue.—In the next table the number of telephone 
trunk line calls recorded, the amount of revenue received, and the average revenue per 
call are shown for each of the States for the year 1950-51 compared with 1938-30 


TELEPHONES : TRUNK LINE CALLS AND REVENUE. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. , Q’land. ; S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. Australia. 


Total Calls (’o000)— 


4 


1938-39 S% 14,401, 11,198 7,306 4,166 2,311 1,770 = 41,152 

1950-51 x 24,978! 20,262  12,305' 7,664 3,881 3.4321 72.502 
Total Revenue (£)— : 

1938-39 ++ 1 739472 529,190 412,811; 196,780 126,141: 73,63412,078.028 

1950-51 .» 42,827,546'2,066,906 1,464,630 834.211 461,371 293,505'7.948, 169 


Average Revenue 
per Call (pence)— ; 
1938-39 ded 12.32 II.34 13.56, 11.34 13.09 9.¢8 2,1 
1950-51 oe 27:17 24.48 28.57. 26.12) 28.54] 20.04! 26.31 





The number of trunk line calls durmg 1950-51 increased by more than 4 million, or 
6 per cent., compared with the figures for the previous vear, whilst the average revenue 
per call increased by 14.2 per cent. 


6. Oversea Telephone Services.—During the year 1950-51 radio-telephone services 
were established or re-opened between Australia and Hong Kong, Malava, Manus Island, 
the Philippine Islands and Venezuela, bringing the number of countries with which 
radio-telephone communication is available to G1. Service is also provided to certain 
trans-Atlantic liners, ships off the Australian coast, H.M.A.S. ships, and H.M.N.Z. ships 
when cruising in Australian waters. 

The amount of traffic handled over the radio-telephone services continued to increase 
rapidly. During 1950-51 the number of calls connected was 39,080, comprising 20.069 
originating in Australia and 18,411 incoming calls. 


7. Revenue from Telephones.—Particulars regarding the revenue froin telephone 
services are included in tables in § 1. 
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8. World Telephone Statistics, !952.—Information derived. in the main, from 
statistics compiled by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company shows that at 
ist January, 1952 there were more than 80,000,000 telephones in use throughout the 
world. The United States of America, with almost 46,000.000, possessed by far the 
greatest proportion of these (58 per cent.). The United States of America also had the 
highest recorded number of instruments per too of population (viz. 29). Figures for 
other leading countries were as follows :—Sweden 25, Canada 22, Switzerland 20, New 
Zcaland 20, Denmark 17. By June. 1952 the number of telephones in Australia per 
100 persons had risen to 15.0. 


§ 5. Cable and Radio Communication. 


1. First Cable Communication with the Old World.—In earlier issues ot the Official 
Year Book will be found a detailed account of the connexion of Australia with the Old 
World by means of submarine cables. (See No. 6, p. 770.) 


2. General Cable Service——Descriptions of the various cable services between 
Australia and other countries are given in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 335—6. 


3. Merging of Cable and Wircless Interests— Following upon the recommendations 
of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference in London in 1928 which examined the 
situation that had arisen as the result of the competition of the beain wireless with the 
cable services, the Imperial and Internationa! Communications Limited (since renamed 
Cable and Wireless td.) was formed and took over the operations of the Pacific Cable 
Board and the control of the Eastern Extension Cable Company and the Marconi Wireless 
Company. For further developments, leading eventually to the establishment of the 
Overseas Telecommunications Commission, see Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 220-4. 

4. Oversea Cable and Radio Traffic.—{i) States. ‘The number of telegrams received 
from and dispatched overseas in each State during 1950-51 is shown hereunder :— 
INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS, 1950-51. 





; ; ve ree 
Particulars. N.S.W. = Victoria. | Q’land. : S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasuanta| Australia. 





eho: gh eee Do) oe 
| 


, i | 
Number received .. | 618,936. 466,491) 70,814 68,915) 76,358 20,227:1,321,741 
- dispatched , 685,555) 482,22 62,553, 77,818, 66,314 21,110 1,395.574 


—_— te oe + | - : | a0 oe 2 


Total .. 11,304,491: 948,715] 133,367) 146,733) 142,672 41,337/2,717,315 
} \ 





(ii) Australia. (a) Number of Telegrams. The following table shows the number of 
international telegrams received from and dispatched overseas during the vears 1938~39 
and 1940-47 to 1050-51 :— 

INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS : AUSTRALIA. 











Particulars. 1938-39. 1946-47. 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 

Number received as 716,007} $44,115] 1,047,076; 1,123,019} 1,233,102] 1,321,741 

5s dispatched .. 745:754| 987,260, 1,023,396; 1,123,020 1,242,376) 1,395»574 
ba sae et I 








Total .. | 1,461,762] 1,037,375! 2,070,472! 2,246.030' 2,475.478) 2,717,315 
bees et | | 


(b) Number of Words, 1950-51. The following statement shows particulars of the 
international business, originating and terminating in Australia, transacted over the 
cable and wireless services during the year ended 30th June, 1951. 


CaBLE anp Rapio ComMUNIcATION. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS, AUSTRALIA, 
(7000 Words. ) 


Th3 


1950-51. 








‘ Number of Words Transmitted to— ! Number of Words Received from— 
Class of Tratlic. eee 
United Other py, United Other 
Kingdom. Places. Total. Kingdom. Places. Total. 

wees “= ee SE 
Ordinary(a) 5,222 6,564! 13,786} 4,632 «53,401 10,123 
Government(a) 1,065 1,765 ; 2,830 2,144 2,365 45509 
Greetings ee 1,449 865. 2,314 1,430 840 | 2,270 

Press (including de- : | i F 
ferred press) 3,936 3.631 ' 7,567; = £459 5,369 | 13,528 
Daily letter 8,340 9,981 | 18,327 7,662 8,527 16,189 
Other a 28 | 28 | : 56 56 
. ° mo =<", 
Total 20,012 22,834 | 42,846 | 24,327 22,648 46,975 
i 
| 











Words transmitted to 


(a) Includes code telegrams. 


** Other places ” 


America and 6. 248, 162 to New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 


“ Other places ” 


New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 


5. Coast Stations 


included 3,542,328 to the United States of 


Words received from 


included 3,434,184 from the United States of America and 4,596,041 from 


.—There are 26 wireless stations established at points around 


the Australian coast and 7 about the coast of Papua and New Guinea. During 1950--51 


these stations handled 500,188 messages (379,686 paying, 16,274 service and 104,228 
For further information see Transport 


weather) with a total ef 7,950,511 paying words. 


and Communication Bulletin No. 42, 1950-51. 
6. Radio-communication Stations Authorized—(i) States and Territories, 30th June, 


1951. 


tion stations authorized at 20th June, 


The following table shows particulars of the different classes of radio-communica- 
195 in each State and ‘Territory of the Common- 


wealth. Figures relate to radio-communication (radio telegraph and radio telephone) 
stations only ; particulars of broadcasting stations and of broadcast listeners’ are shown 
-in § 6, para. 3 and 4, following. 


RADIO-COMMUNICATION STATIONS AUTHORIZED, 30th JUNE, 1951. 















































j Transmitting and Receiving. Receiving Only. 
State or Territory i f ' Grand 
for which Aero- | | atobile Miscel Mobile Total. 
Authorized. | pauti- | Coast. | Land. | (Gene- linnacus Total. | Land. | (Gene- | Total. 
cal.(a) | (0) (ce) | ral)(d))|" 8. 1 (e) | ral).(d) 
4 i) 
New South Wales II 2 371 872 26 | 1,282 75 36 boas 1,393 
Victoria 9 5 233 724 13 984 197 138 335 2319 
Queensland és WW 6 309 243 8 577° 64 25 89 666 
South Australia. . + “8 2 146 248 3 | 407: [a oan I 408 
Western Australia 13 6 288 110 5 422 31 | 6 37 459 
Tasmania 5 4 48 oe «| 178 , I , I 119 
Northern Territory 5 I 1 4 eovif-  PRT 2 ‘ 2 153° 
Aust. Cap. Terr. x ‘ 1 | 69 | ; | 2 2 FI 
2 oo ee 
Total, Australia 63 26 | 2,549 ae 60 { 4,010; 371! 207 578 | 4,588 
| | era aes ane ee 
Papua-New Guinea 7 7 198 i 49 ; 261} 261 
Grand Total .. \ 70 33 | 1,747 | 2,361 60 | 4,271 371 | 207; 578 peers? 
! ! : H 














(a) Ground stations (aeradio stations) for communication with aircraft stations. 
stations for communication with ship stations. 
for the conduct of point-to-point services and for communication with mobile stations. 


(6) Ground 


(c) Stations established at fixed locations on land 


(d) Stations 


installed in motor vehicles and small harbour vessels not falling within the definition of ship stations or 
aircraft stations, and stations comprising small portable apparatus used for various purposes. 
{e) Excludes 218 aircraft stations, 6 56 ship stations and 146 “‘ other’ stations which cannot be classified 
according to States, etc. 
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(ii) Australia and Papua-New Guinea 30th June, 1947 to 1951. The following table 
shows the total number of radio-communication stations authorized in Australia and 
Papua-New Guinea at 30th June of the vears 1947 (the earlicst date for which the present 
classification is available) to 1951. 


RADIO-COMMUNICATION STATIONS AUTHORIZED : AUSTRALIA AND PAPUA- 
NEW GUINEA. 

















| Transmitting and Receiving. " Receiving only. : 
; H 
At 30th |-— : edt ios ean ret 7 Air- iy ? Grand 
June— Acro- 5 Mobile Miseel- : Mobile Ship. craft. Othe ei Total. 
»nauti- Coast. Land. | (Gene- laneous.: Land. ; (Gene- 
cal. . Tal). | sais Tal). | 
= 24 a a j 
1947 59 20 788 827, 26 326, 233 219 87 | * 2,585 
1948 fl 59 | 24 , 1,009 } 1,208 68 331 259 345168 | ‘3.475 
1949 69 | 28 | 1,325 | 1.717 47 330 323 520 205 24 4564 
1950 68 29 1.517 2.011 49 375 311 617° 226 139 53342 
Ig51 jo 33 1.747 2.361 60 371 207 656 | 218 146 ! 5,869 


See notes to previous table. 


§ 6. Broadcasting and Television. 


1. The Australian Broadcasting Control Board.—The Australian Broadcasting Act, 
1942-1946 was amended in 1948 to provide for the establishment of the Australian 
Broadcasting Control Board. The amending Act was assented to on 6th December, 
1948, and subsequently proclaimed to commence on 15th March, 1949. 


The Board operates under the Ministerial jurisdiction of the Postmaster-General, 
and its principal functions, as set out in Section 6k of the Act, are to ensure :—(a) the 
provision of services by broadcasting stations, television stations and facsimile stations, 
and services of a like kind, in accordance with plans from time to time prepared by the 
Board and approved by the Minister; (6) that the technical equipment and operation 
of such stations are in accordance with such standards and practices as the Board con- 
siders to be appropriate; and (c) that adequate and comprehensive programmes are 
provided by such stations to serve the best interests of the general public. 


In addition, the Board may exercise such other functions as are prescribed by regu- 
lation in relation to broadcasting stations, television stations and facsimile stations. 


In the exercise of its functions in respect of programmes, the Board is required— 
(7) to consult the Australian Broadcasting Commission and representatives of licensees 
of commercial broadcasting stations in relation respectively to the programmes of the 
national and commercial broadcasting services; and (5) in particular to—(i) ensure 
reasonable varicty of programmes ; (ii) ensure that divine worship or other matter of a 
religious nature is broadcast for adequate periods and at appropriate times, and that no 
matter which is not of a religious nature is broadcast by a station during any period 
during which divine worship or other matter of a religious nature is broadeast by that 
station ; (iii) ensure that facilities are provided on an equitable basis for the broadcasting 
of political or controversial matter ; (iv) determine the extent to which advertisements 
may be broadcast in the programme of any commercial broadcasting station; and 
(v) tix the hours of service of broadcasting stations, television stations and facsimile 
stations. 


The Board is empowered to make recommendations to the Minister as to the exercise 
by him of any power under Division 1 of Part IIT. of the Act, which prescribes the 
conditions under which licences are granted to commercial broadcasting stations. 


Under the Television Act (assented to on 2oth March, 1953) the Minister is required 
to take into consideration any recommendations made by the Board as to the exercise 
of his power to grant licences for commercial television stations. 
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The Buard also has power, subject to the directions of the Minister—(r) to determine 
the situation and operating power of any broadeasting station, television station or 
facsimile station ; (b) to determine the frequency of each broadcasting station, television 
station or facsimile station, within bands of frequencies notified to the Board by the 
Postmaster-General as being available for such stations ; (c) after consultation with the 
Commission to determine the conditions upon which a commercial broadcasting station 
may broadcast a programme of the National Broadcasting Service ; and (d) tv regulate 
the establishment of networks of broadeasting stations and the making of agreements 
or arrangements by licensees of commercial broadcasting stations for the provision of 
programmes or the broadeasting of advertisements. 

Subject to the approval of the Minister and of the Treasurer, the Board may 
provide financial and other assistance to commercial broadcasting stations for the pur- 
pose of ensuring that programmes of adequate extent, standard and variety are provided 
in the areas served hy these stations. 


In addition to prescribing the functions of the Board as set out in section 61 of the 
Act, the amending Act of 1948 also transferred to the Board certain powers which had 
previously been exercised by the Minister in connexion with the general contro! of the 
broadcasting service. particularly in relation to the operations and programmes of 
commercial stations. 


Section 68 of the Act provides that the Board shall consist of three members 
appointed by the Governor-General, one of whom shall be chairman. The Board was 
constituted on 15th March, 1949. 

Section 68 of the Act provides that no person shall be appointed as a member of 
the Board who-—(«a) has any financial interest, whether direct or indirect, in any company 
which is the licensee of a commercial broadcasting station or manufactures or deals in 
equipment for the transmission or reception of broadcasting, television or facsimile 
programmes ; (b) isa member of the governing body of any company or other association 
of persons which is the licensee of a commercial broadcasting station ; or (c) is the licensee 
of a commercial broadcasting station. 


2, The Australian Broadcasting Commission.--{i) General. The Australian Broad- 
casting Commission was established under the Australian Broadcasting Commission Act 
1932 to take over control of national broadcasting with the object of raising the standards 
of hroadeasting in Australia. Control of the Australian Broadcasting Commission is 
vested in seven Commissioners (originally five). one of whom is an officer of the Treasury 
and one an officer of the Postmaster-General’s Department, and its income is derived 
from an annual government grant. (Hor information about the original method of 
finance see earlier issues of the Official Year Book.) ‘Technical services are provided by 
the Postmaster-Gencral’s Department. 

Broadcasting in Australia is a compromise between the syste:n in operation in 
Creat Britain and that in the United States of America. The Australian Broadcasting 
Cummiission aims to provide the best possible majority entertainment and also to cater 
for the needs of important minorities. The programmes of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission cover a wide range of activities which are indicated briefly in the following 
paragraphs, The proportion of broadeasting time allocated to the various types of 
programmes during 1951-52 was as follows :—Music—Classical and light classical, 21.8 
per cent., light music, 18.5 per cent., total music, 40.3 per cent.; Variety. 16.3 per 
cent.; Drama and Features, 4.4 per cent.: Children’s Session, 2.0 per cent.; Youth 
Education, 3.2 per eent.; Talks, 6.7 per cent.; Parliament, 4.0 per cent. ; Religious 
Broadcasts, 3.7 per cent.; News, 7.7 per cent. ; Sport, 5.0 per cent. ; Rural Broadcasts, 
1.8 per cent.: Non-departmental, 4.0 per cent. 

(ii) Music. ‘The Australian Broadcasting Commission is to-day the biggest concert- 
giving organization in the Commonwealth, and the immense growth of interest in music 
in this country is illustrated by the fact that Australian listeners in increasing numbers 
now welcome the opportunity of hearing fine music on the air and in the concert hall, 
and have magnificently supported the presentation of orchestral concerts and of recitals 
by the best musicians from their own country and from overseas. tn 1936 small regular 
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orchestras were formed by the Australian Broedvesting Commission in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart, and from these foundations have grown our present 
orchestras. Those in Sydney and Melbourne measure up to first-class orchestras overseas, 
whilst those in the other capital cities are showing rapid improvement and are now the 
equal of those in many places of comparable size in Europe or America. Until 1946 
the cost of these orchestras was met solely by the Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
but since then State Governments and major municipal bodies in all States have agreed to 
contribute towards the expense. 


The close co-operation between a broadcasting organization, city authorities and 
State Governments to establish and maintain symphony orchestras is unique in the 
world. 


Tn 1952, the Australian Broadcasting Commission organized 504 public orchestral 
concerts (including 130 free concerts for school children and 50 free concerts for adults) 
and 200 public recitals by famous artists throughout the Commonwealth. Of these 
concerts, 136 were given outside the capital cities, including 68 free orchestral concerts 
for school children. 


The policy of the Australian Broadcasting Commission so far as individual artists 
arc concerned has always been to develop local talent and at the same time give its 
audiences the opportunity of hearing famous international musicians. 


(iii) Drama and Features. Drama programmes are designed to give listeners 
opportunities, which they might not otherwise have, of hearing the great plays of all 
nations as well as adaptations of the best modern stage plays and also those written 
specially for broadcasting. The main regular drama programmes are broadcast on 
Saturday and Monday evenings, and special series of longer plays are also given at various 
times during the year. 


In recent years the technique of the feature programme has also been developed 
in this country. The feature is a form of entertainment which is unique to radio, con- 
sisting of specially written programmes designed to present information in an interesting 
way, and it may deal with a very wide variety of subjects ranging from history and current 
events to science and the arts. A number of Australian writers have become interested 
in this form of entertainment and about 97 per cent. of the features broadcast are written 
by Australians. Local writers also contribute a large proportion cf the plays broadcast 
and every effort is made to assist and encourage their work. 


(iv) Youth Education. ‘The Australian Broadcasting Commission provides a regular 
series of broadcasts to schools as an addition to normal class-room education. The total 
number of listening schools at the end of 1952 was 7,682 or nearly 78 per cent. of all schools, 
State and private, throughout the Commonwealth. Many of the school broadcasts are 
presented in dramatized form, as this method makes the material more vivid ancl 
interesting to the young listener. For the very young children, the Commission broadcasts 
everv week-day the ‘‘ Kindergarten of the Air”, a type of broadcast which originated in 
Austraha. (See also Chapter XI.—Education, on this subject.) 


(v) Valks. The aim of the Talks Department is to provide programmes which will 
keep the listener well informed on current affairs and on general topics. Many of the 
talks in the first category are now presented in a magazine type of session consisting of a 
number of short items linked by a narrator. The most complete of these built-up pro- 
grammes is the documentary, in which radio goes into the field to analyse or to describe. 
using the actual sounds and voices recorded on location. 


Controversial topics are covered in two sessions—the weekly discussion broadcast, 
in which the main conflicting points of view on a current topic are discussed by competent 
authorities, and the “ Nation’s Forum of the Air”, using the debating technique with 
questions in person from the studio audience and telephoned from listeners. Another 
outstanding session is ‘‘ News Review ”’, containing at least five comments on the news 
of the day recorded over landline from all States of the Commonwealth and, in the case 
of significant. world events, from overseas by radio-telephone. 
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(vi) Rurat Broadcasts. The Rural Broadcasts Department was commenced in 1945 
to serve the needs of country listeners. It has proved to be of great value to men and 
women on the land throughout Australia, by giving them the latest market reports and 
information on general conditions, and by keeping them informed on rural] development 
overseas. The interstate market report is the only Australia-wide market service 
available to the Australian rural population. Programmes are exchanged with radio 
organizations in England, Canada, the United States of America and elsewhere. and 
several visits to Australia by well-known farm radio personalities have also been 
arranged. Tho department has encouraged the work of Junior Farmers’ Clubs in Aus- 
tralia, and has sponsored competitions for members in connexion with the Royal Agri- 
cultural Shows in Sydney and Melbourne. 


(vii) News. On ist June, 1947, the Australian Broadcasting ‘Commission's 
independent News Service came into full operation. Since that date the Commission 
has collected the news for its bulletins independently of the press and it now has, in 
addition to a large staff throughout Australia, a London news room for the selection 
and transmission of oversea news secured from the great news agencies. Nine national 
news bulletins are broadcast daily, and are followed by State bulletins of news of State 
interest. In addition, two or more regional bulletins are broadcast by local stations 
in country areas on most days of the week, and for remote country districts special 
bulletins are broadcast on shortwave. For oversea listeners 19 bulletins daily are 
broadcast through the Radio Australia transmitters. These bulletins, which are given 
in English, French and Malay, are directed to every continent, but concentrate on the 
Pacific and Asian areas. The Australian Broadcasting Commission also rebroadcasts 
for Australian listeners, by arrangement with the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
two British Broadcasting Corporation news bulletins each day. 


(vili) Other Activities. The broadcasting of the proceedings of Federal Parliament 
commenced as a regular service in July, 1946, and Australian listeners are now able 
to hear debates frora the House of Representatives and from the Senate. At present 
these broadcasts are confined to one of the two transmitters in each capital city, but 
it is hoped that eventually country listeners will also be able to hear them. 


The National Children’s Session, presented seven days a week, is composed of over 
30 programme items, including stories, music, games, and items about art, literature 
and natural history. There is a children’s newsreel and a Brain’s Trust, discussing, 
through children, more than 100 topics each year. The Argonauts’ Club is an important 
pact of the session and encourages children between the ages of 7 and 17 in self-expression 
and the appreciation of cultural subjects. although fun and the future are not overlooked. 


In co-operation with the various religious denominations, the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission broadeasts several religious sessions each week day in addition to those given 
on Sundays. These religious broadcasts include relays of normal church services and a 
variety of special programmes of talks and sacred music. The modern trend towards 
the use of religious drama is also followed. 


The Australian Broadcasting Commission’s variety and sporting programmes provide 
the lighter side of the service. In its variety sessions the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission docs everything possi>le to assist local artists in order to increase the :mount 
of first-class talent in this country, and encouragement is also given to Australian 
composers of light music. The Australian Broadcasting Commission’s dance bands in 
Sydney and Mclbourne are regarded as being two of the most outstanding bands in 
Australia. 


The Australian Broadcasting Commission’s coverage of sport at home and abroad 
is comprehensive. On Saturday afternoons the sporting panel provides listeners with 
the progress results and scores, and also descriptions from half a dozen or more fields of 
sport. Events of international interest such as Test Matches, the Davis Cup, etc., are 
covered by simultaneous descriptions from Australian Broadcasting Commission com- 
mentators. In covering events overseas, the Australian Broadcasting Commission is 
indebted to the British Broadcasting Corporation for its collaboration in Great Britain, 
and to the New Zealand Broadcasting Service for events in New Zealand. 
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(ix) Transmission Services. In July, 1053, the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission’s home programmes for Australian listeners were transmitted by 44 medium-wave 
and 8 short-wave stations, and its oversea programmes were transmitted by 4 short-wave 
stations, two or which are of 100 kW. power and one of 50 kW. The 56 stations in 
operation at ist July, 1953 are shown on page 169. ‘The domestic short-wave stations 
are used for giving service to listeners in the sparsely populated parts of Australia, and 
in New Guinea and adjacent islands, while the other short-wave stations are directed 
to listeners overseas. Thirty of the medivm-wave stations are situated outside the 
capital cities, and further regional stations are to be constructed. When these additions 
have been made, the medium-wave and short-wave stations together will provide for 
clear reception of the Commission’s programmes in practically every part of Australia. 


3. Broadcast Licences Issued.—{i) States and Territories, 30th June, 1951. The 
following table shows the number of broadcast licences issued in each State and Territory 
of the Commonwealth at 30th June, 1951. 


BROADEST LICENCES ISSUED, 30th JUNE, 1951. 














Broadeasting. Broadcast Listenc rs’. 

q ji - in which [ssue: Ex peri- 

State or Territory in which [ssued. National * Commercial One More than mentale 
Stations. Stations. © Receiver. ‘one Receiver.’ 
(a) aes Ps BS eee 

New South Wales icf 12 i 35 674,576 74,195 ' 1,004 
Victoria. . 7 | 19 522,502 | 63,891 931 
Queensland 12." 20 270,587 17,432 314 
South Australia 4° 8 203,473 39,545 313 
Western Australia 73 12 139,669 19,767 | 184 
‘Tasmania 3 | 8 68,149 9.594 | 94 
Northern Territory F 2) ny 1,222 70 | T4 
Australian Capital T erritory J | I 4,656, 331 12 

Total bs oe (b)50 103 (1 884,834 "224,826 (c)2, 807 7 





(2) Includes Short-wave Stations: New South Wales 1; Victoria, 33 Queensland 25 2; Western ‘Aus- 
tralia 2. (b) Includes 1 medium-wave and x short-wave station in Papua. (c) Tneludes 31 
stations operated in Papua-New Guinea. 


Of broadcast listeners’ licences in respect of one receiver, 1,039,287 or 55.i4 per cent. 
were held by persons situated in metropovtan areas and 845,547 or 44.86 per cent. by 
persons in country areas, 


(ii) Broadcast Listeners’ Licences, 30th June, 1925 to 1951. The following table 
shows the number of broadcast listeners’ licences issued at 30th June, 1925, 1930, 1935, 
1939, 1940 and 1946 to 1951 :— 


BRORD EASE: LISTENERS’ LICENCES See: 





font 
At 30th June—| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. © S. Aust. 











1 W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
__@ . ‘ (0) . @) ft ‘ ___|_@) 

1925 Csi 33,719 | 19,243 ' 1,061 |! 3,118 | 3.417 501 61,059 
1930 -. | 111,080 139,887 23,263 \ 25,071 5.715 6,032 311,648 
1935 .. | 278,648 | 236,886 ' 67,369 | 76,365 43,176 20,088 720,532 
1939 -. | 433,029 327,579 133,217 ; 117,307 . 79,262 39,392 |; 1,129,786 
1940 + 458,155 348,158 151,110 124,891 87,764 2,182 } 1,212,260 
1946(¢) «| 575,864 415,785 191,186 164,724 106,529 51,992 1 1,506,080 
1y47 .. | 679,505 | 499,044 | 228,066 ‘ 180,909 , 121,149 61,674 | 1,771,247 
1948 .. | 699,259 — 505,106 | 239,342 197,326! 128,703 63,080 | 1,832,816 
1949 .. | 706,452 | 531,722 | 261,054 | 212,416 | 139,290 68,088 | 1,919,022 
1950 -. | 748,268 | 557,550 | 274,279 | 227,941 149,328 72,286 | 2,029,628 
195t__ ss. |_753+758 + 586,393 | 288,019 | 244.311 | 159,436 — 77,743_| 2,109,660 
(a) Ineludes Australian Capite al Territory. (6) Includes Papua. {e) Includes Northern 


Territory. (dz) Commencing in July, 1942. licences for receivers in excess of one are included. 
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4. Broadcasting.—(i) The National Broadcasting Service. (a) Transmitting Stations. 
The technical services for the National Broadcasting System are provided by the 
Postmaster-General’s Department, and the programmes by the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission (see page 165). 

At ist July, 1953, the National Broadcasting System of Australia comprised 
53 transmitting stations as follows :— 


Medium-wave Stations— 
2CN and 2CY Canberra. 2BL and 2FC Sydney, 2CO Corowa, 2CR Cumnock, 
2LG Lithgow, 2NA and 2NC Newcastle, .NB Broken Hill, 2NR 
Grafton, 2NU Manilla, 2TR Taree,.3AR and 3LO Melbourne, 3GI 
Sale, 3WV Dooen, 4QG and 4QR Brisbane, 4AT Atherton, 4QB Pialba, 
4QL Longreach, 4QN Townsville, 4QA Mackay, 4GM Gympie, 4QS 
Dalby, 4QY Cairns, 4RK Rockhampton, 4SO Southport, 5AN and 
5CL Adelaide, 5CK Crystal Brook, 5LN Port Lincoln, 5AL Alice 
Springs, 5DR Darwin, 6WF and 6WN Perth, 6GF Kalgoorlie, 6GN 
Geraldton, 6WA Wagin, 7ZL and 7ZR Hobart, 7NT Kelso, 9PA 
Port Moresby, Papua. 
Short-wave Stations— 
VLI Sydney, New South Wales, VLG, VLH and VLR Lyndhurst, Victoria. 
VLQ and VLM Brisbane, Queensland, VLW and VLX Perth, Western 
Australia, VLT Port Moresby, Papua. 


With the exception of the short-wave stations, all transmitters operate in the medium 
frequency broadcast band 540 to 1,600 kilocycles per second. From the short-wave 
stations, using frequencies within the band 3 to 30 megacycles per second, service is given 
to listeners in sparsely populated parts of Australia such as the north-west of Western 
Australia, Northern Territory, and Northern and Central Queensland. 

In addition to the short-wave stations under the National Broadcasting System 
there are also three short-wave stations at Shepparton, Victoria (VLA, VLB, VLC) be 
oversea services only. 

Programmes for nounbey regional stations are normally relayed from the central 
studio of the nearest capital city, high quality programme transmission lines being 
used for the purpose. A number of programme channels is utilized to link national 
broadcasting stations in the capital cities of Australia, and frequently this system is 
extended to connect both the national and commercial broadcasting stations. 


(b) Broadcast Listeners’ Licences. (1) Consequent upon an amendment to the 
Broadcasting Act which was proclaimed to take effect from ist January, 1y52, the fee 
payable for a broadcast listener’s licence or renewal thereof is :—Zone 1, £2; Zone 2, 
£1 8s, That portion of the Act relating to the payment of additional fees for radio 
receivers in excess of one was repealed, and the licence now applics to every broadcast 
receiver which is in possession of the holder of the licence or of a member of his family 
at the address specified in the licence and/or ordinarily kept at that address or installed 
in a vehicle which is ordinarily kept at that address while not in use. 


(2) Free licences are granted to blind persons and to schools. Invalid and age 
pensioners who live alone or with another such pensioner are required to pay only one- 
quarter the ordinary fee. 

Zone 1 is the area within 250 miles of a National Broadcasting Station. Zone 2 is 
the remainder of the Commonwealth. 

(c) Financial Operations. Since the amendment to the Australian Broadcasting 
Act, assented to on 6th December, 1948, the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
prepares estimates of its receipts and expenditure for each financial year and submits 
these estimates to the Minister. Appropriations are made by Parliament for the pur- 
poses of the Commission and these, together with all other moneys received by the 
Commission, are paid into an account in the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, From 
this account all costs, charges, expenses, etc., incurred by the Commission in the 
exercise of its powers and functions under the Act are defrayed. For particulars of 
the financial operations of the Commission see Chapter XVII.—Public Finance. 
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(ii) Commercial Broadcasting Stations. The services of other broadcasting stations 
are conducted by private enterprise under licence from the Postmaster-General. Licences 
are granted on conditions which ensure satisfactory alternative programmes for listeners. 
The fee for a broadcasting station licence is £25 per annum, plus one-half of one per 
cent. of the gross earnings from the operations of a station which has made a profit in 
the year preceding. The maximum initial period of a licence is three years, and it is 
renewed for a period of one year at the discretion of the Postmaster-General. Licensees 
of these stations rely for their income on revenue received from the broadcasting of 
advertisements and other publicity. The number of these stations in operation at 
30th June, 1952. was 103 and there are other stations in prospect. 


(iii) Radio Inductive Interference. ‘The Postmaster-General’s Department takes 
active measures to suppress, so far as possible, interference with broadcast reception 
resulting from the radiations of energy from electrical machinery and appliances. 
During the year 1950-51, 7,577 instances of interfering noises were eliminated with the 
co-operation of the owners of the offending equipment. 


(iv) Prosecutions under the Wireless Telegraphy Act. -During the year 1950-51, 
2,991 persons were convicted for using unlicensed broadcast receiving equipment. The 
total fines and costs amounted to £7,608. 


5. Television—Under the Television Act 1953, the Postmaster-General may 
establish television stations or may grant licences for commercial television stations. 
No television stations have yet been established. Further reference to television appears 
in para. 1 above. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 
§ 1. Intreductory. 


Constitutional Powers of the Commonwealth in regard to Commerce.—The powers 
vested in the Commonwealth Parliament by the Commonwealth Constitution with 
respect to oversea trade and commerce will be found in Sub-section 51 (i) and Sections 86 
to 95 thereof (see Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 15 and 21-22). 


§ 2. Commonwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade. 


1. General.—In previous issues of the Official Year Book brief particulars of the 
various Commonwealth Acts and amendments thereof affecting oversea trade are given 
in chronological order. The Customs Acts represent the administrative or machinery 
Acts under which the Department of Trade and Customs operates. while the Customs 
Tariff provides the statutory authority for imposing the actual rates of dutics operative 
from time to time. 

The Acts at present in force are :—The Customs Act 1901-1952; Customs Tariff 
1933-1952; Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 1931 and Customs Tariff (Canadian 
Preference) 1934-1952 : Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-1936: 
Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1933-1952; Customs Tariff (Papua and New 
Guinea Preference) 1936-1950; Customs Tariff (Southern Rhodesian Preference) 1941- 
1948; Customs Tariff (Primage Duties) 1934-1950; Trading with the Enemy Act 
1939-1947. 

2. Customs Tariffs—(i) General. The Customs Tariff 1921-1930 provided a British 
Preferential Tariff. an Intermediate Tariff and a General Tariff. The Intermediate 
Tariff was omitted from the Customs Tariff 1933 but was restored by the Customs Tariff 
1936. 

(ii) British Preference. “‘ British Preferential Tariff’ rates of duty apply to goods 
the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, provided such goods comply with 
the laws and statutory regulations for the time being 1n force affecting the grant of British 
preference, and that the goods have been shipped in the United Kingdom to Australia 
and have not been transhipped, or, if transhipped, it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Collector of Customs that the intended destination of the goods, when originally shipped , 
from the United Kingdom, was Australia. Preferential Tariff rates were provided for 
in the Commonwealth Tariff 1908. Subsequent legislation has extended the list of 
articles to which these rates apply. For the purpose of preferential treatment the 
following goods are deemed by Section 1514 of the Customs Act 1901-1952 to be the 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, provided the final process of their 
production or manufacture was performed in that country :— 

(a) Goods which are wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 
Kingdom from materials in one or more of the following classes— 
(i) Materials wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 
Kingdom or in Australia ; 


3 (ii) Imported unmanufactured raw materials ; 
(iti) Imported manufactured raw materials as determined by the 
Minister. 


(b) Goods of the factory or works, cost of which not legs than seventy-five per 
cent. is represented — 
(i) by labour or material of the United Kingdom ; or 
(ii) by labour or material of the United Kingdom and labour or material 
of Australia. 

(c) Goods of a class or kind not commercially produced or manufactured in 
Australia and of the factory or works, cost of which not Jess than twenty- 
five per cent. or fifty per cent., if the Minister so determines, is represented— 

(i) by labour or material of the United Kingdom ; or 
(ii) by labour or material of the United Kingdom and labour or material 
of Australia. 
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The benefits of the British Preferential Tariff have also been extended by separate 
Trade Agreements to certain goods the produce of the Dominions of Canada and New 
Zealand and by separate Tariff legislation to the Territorics of Papua and New Guinea, 
and the above-mentioned conditions apply mutatis mutandis to each. They may he: 
extended wholly or in part to any non-self-governing colony. inchiding British Pro- 
tectorates and certain British Trust Territories. 


The Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1936-1950 which repealed 
the Act of 1934 provides for Customs Preference on goods the produce of the Territory of 
Papua and on goods the produce of the Territory of New Guinea. Imports into Australia 
from the Territory of Papua or the Territory of New Guinea of such of the goods specified 
in the schedule to the Act as were produced in the Territory from which they were im- 
ported, are, for the most part, free of duty. Other imports from Papua und New Guinea 
are subject to British Preferential Tariff rates of duty under the Customs Tariff 1933- 
1952. The goods specified im the schedule to the Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea 
Preference) 1936-1950 are coffee, dried lychee nuts, bananas, various native fresh fruits, 
edible fungi, green and dry ginger. coco-nuts, Rangoon beans, kapok and sesame seeds, 
areca nuts, cocoa beans, massoi oil, nuts (edible), sago. tapioca. spices. vanilla beans, 
gums, pytites, denatured spirit and tea. 


At the Imperial Economic Conference held at Ottawa, Canada, during July and 
August, 1932. a trade agreement providing for special preferential trade conditions was 
made between the Governments of the United: Kingdom and the Commonwealth of 
Australia. A summary of the provisions of this agreement appears in Official Year 
Book No. 26, pp. 868-873, and further references have been made in subsequent issues. 


The five years’ currency of the agreement terminated on 19th August, 1937, but, 
in view of the negotiations then in progress between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America for a trade agrcement, a review of the terms 
of the Ottawa Agreement became a matter of urgency. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment at the time sought the concurrence of the Dominions in the modification of certain 
preferences granted under the Ottawa Agrcement in order to facilitate the satisfactory 
conclusion of an agreement with the United States of America. As a consequence, a 
conference of United Kingdom and Australian Ministers was held in London -arky in 
1938, and a joint statement setting out the result of the conference was issued by the 
two Governments in the form of a Memorandum of Conclusions which was published 
by the United Kingdom Government on 20th July, 1938. Details of the Memorandum 
have been published in previous issues of the Official Year Book. The full text may be 
found on pages 479-482 of Official Year Book No. 32. 


The future of the agreement and of Empire preferences gcneretly has been discussed 
in connexion with the proposals for the establishment of an International Trade 
Organization which are referred to in paragraph 6. 


(iii) Intermediate Tariff. In submitting tariff schedules to Parliament on 20th 
March, 1936. the Minister for Trade and Customs said: “ Another new feature of the 
schedulcs is the Intermediate Tariff. It has been re-introduced to provide a convenient 
avenue for expressing the level of duties which the Government proposes should form 
the hasis for trade treaties. he rates proposed under the protective items of the 
Intermediate Tariff express, in every case. a protective Jevel for Australian industry 
as well as preserving the margins required under the Ottawa Agreement.” The Customs 
Tariff 1933-1952 provides that the Governor-General may from time to time by pro- 
clamation declare that the Intermediate Tariff shall apply from a date and time specified 
to goods specified in the proclamation which are the produce or manufacture of the 
British or foreign country specified in the proclamation. ‘The Intermediate Tariff came 
into operation on ist January, 1937, in respect of a selected list of items. This list. has 
been substantially extended from time to time, but many rates have not yet been pro- 
claimed to come into operation. Those items which have been proclaimed apply to 
goods from countries with which specific most-favoured-nation arrangements exist, 
including goods from all members of the British Commonwealth of Nations not receiving 
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preferential Tariff treatment. They apply also to goods from certain other Forcign 
countries in respect of which Australia has no formal obligation to accord Intermediate 
Yariff treatment. 
(iv) General Pardf. ‘The General ‘Tariff “ applies to such importations as are not :-— 
(4) Goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, shipped in the 
Cnited Kingdom : 
(b) Goods the produce or manufacture of the foflowing countries when admissible 
under the British Preferential ‘Tariff or at a special rate of dutv : Canada, 
New Zealand. Norfolk Island. Papua and New Guinea, Southern Rhodesia, 
and British non-self-governing Colonies. 
(c) Goods admitted under the provisions of the Intermediate Tariff. 

(v) Deferred Duties. She Customs ‘Tariff 1933-1952 provides for duties on certain 
yoods to be deferred. Where a deferred duty on nny goods is provided for in the Schedule, 
the Minister shall refer to the Tariff Board for inquiry and report on the question whether 
the deferred duty should or should not operate on and after the date to which it has been 
deferred. The Board shall report whether the goods in respect of which the deferred 
duty is provided are being made or produced in Australia or will be so made or produced 
on, or immediately after, the date to which the duty has been deferred—(a) in reasonable 
quantities ; (b) of satisfactory quality: and (c) at a reasonable price having regard, 
among other things. to the probable economic effect of the imposition of the deferred 
duty upon other industries concerned, and upon the community in general. Upon 
receipt of a report from the Tariff Board, the Minister may defer the duty further by 
notice published in the Commonzealth Gazette. 


3. Exchange Adjustment.—The Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 1933- 
1939 provided for adjustments in Duties of Customs consequent upon depreciation in the 
value of Australian currency relative to sterling. This Act came into operation on 5th 
October, 1933 and ceased to operate on 15th November, 1947, as a result of the Customs 
‘Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act Repeal Act 1948. 

A summary of the provisions of the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 
1933-1939 is contained in previous issues of the Official Year Book. 


4. Primage Duty.—An account of the imposition of primage duty since its intro- 
duction on 1oth July, 1930 is contained in Official Year Book No. 39 (pp. 456-7). 

In addition to duties imposed by the Customs Tariff 1933-1952. ad valorem primage 
duties at rates of 4 per cent., 5 per cent., or LO per cent. are charged according to the 
type of goods and origin thereof. Goods the produce or manufacture of New Zealand, 
Norfolk Island. Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, are exempt from primage duty. A Jarge 
proportion of goods admissible under the British Preferential Tariff is also exempt from 
primage duty and a number of specified goods used by primary producers and many 
machines, tools of trade and raw materials not manufactured in Australia are free of 
primage duty regardless of their country of origin. 

Primage duties at the rates applicable to the British Preferential ‘Tariff are accorded 
to Canadian goods admissible under the British Preferential Tariff. and also to proclaimed 
commodities from Ceylon and various British non-self-governing Colonies, Protectorates, 
and Trust Territories. Primage duties at concessional rates (in most cases at the rate 
equivalent to the British Preferential Tariff rate) are payable on a limited number of 
woods the product of proclaimed countries. 

5. Trade Agreements. (See also para.6 following)—{i) United Kingdom. A reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United Kingdom and Australia came into force on 14th 
Qctober, 1932, and is referred to briefly in paragraph 2 above. Broadly speaking, 
Australia secured preferences in the United Kingdom market for a wide range of Aus- 
tralian export commodities and in return Australia incurred obligations to the United 
Kingdom in respect of Tariff rates and the grant of preferences to United Kingdom goods. 

(ii) Dominion of Canada. A reciprocal trade agreement between Canada and 
Australia which came into force on 1st October, 1925, was superseded by a new agreement 
operating from 3rd August, 1931. The basis of the new agreement was, generally, the 
mutual accord of British Preferential Tariff treatment. The exceptions to this general 
rule are listed in the schedules to the agreement. 
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Certain administrative provisions, including a special concession to Canada in respect 
of the inland freight charges to be included in the dutiable value of Canadian goods on 
importation into Australia, were incorporated in the agreement. 

The Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 1931 and the Customs Tariff (Canadian 
Preference) 1934-1952 give effect to the agreement so far as Australia is concerned. 

(iii) Dominion of New Zealand. A reciprocal trade agreement between New Zealand 
and Australia came into force on 1st December, 1933, superseding an earlier agreement 
of 1922. The basis of the new agreement was, generally, the mutual accord of British 
Preferential Tariff treatment. The exceptions to this general rule are listed in the 
schedules to the agreement. 

The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1933, giving effect to the agreement, 
repealed earlier Acts and provides that duties on all goods specified in the schedule to 
the Act shall be at the rates indicated therein, and that all goods other than those 
provided for in the schedule shall be subject to the rates in force under the British 
Preferential Tariff. An amendment to this Act in 1934 provides that, where the rate 
of duty upon any class of goods under the New Zealand British Preferential Tariff is 
less than that operating in Australia under the British Preferential rate, upon request 
by the New Zealand Government such goods may, after proclamation, be admitted at 
the lower rate. The rates of duty on goods re-exported from New Zealand (not being 
goods the produce or manufacture of New Zealand) and which are imported into 
Australia, and which if they had been imported into Australia direct from the country 
of origin would have been subject to the rates of duty under the British Preferential 
Tariff, shall be the rates of duty in force under that tariff. 

The Act provides also that films produced in New Zealand by or for the Government 
of New Zealand for publicity purposes shall be admitted free of duty, also that cocoa 
beans the produce of Western Samoa shall not be subject to any higher dutics than those 
paid on cocoa beans the produce of any British non-self-governing Colony or Protectorate 
or any Territory under British mandate. The provisions of the Act do nov, however, 
apply to goods the produce of Cook Islands. 

Goods the produce or manufacture of the Dominion of New Zealand are exempt 
from primage duty. 

The conditions of preference in the Act provide that goods shall be deemed to be 
the produce or manufacture of New Zealand if they conform to the laws and regulations 
in force in Australia which apply to such goods when imported under the British 
Preferential Tariff (vide section 1514 of the Customs Act 1901-1952), except that special 
conditions apply to goods not wholly produced or manufactured in New Zealand. 

(iv) Southern Rhodesia. An agreement between Southern Rhodesia and Australia 
came into operation on 9th April, 1941. 

Under the agreement the principal undertakings by the Commonwealth Government 
were—(a) to accord a preferential rate of ninepence per lb. lower than the British 
Preferential Tariff on unmanufactured tobacco from Southern Rhodesia; and (6) to 
admit raw asbestos and chrome at rates of duty not higher than those applicable to 
these products from other countries, and to admit them free of primage duty. 

The Southern Rhodesian Government on its part agreed—(a) to admit free of duty 
a schedule of Australian goods comprising 33 items; (6) to accord spocificd preferential 
rebates ranging from 1o per cent. to 50 per cent. from the duties applicable to United 
Kingdom goods on a schedule of Australian goods comprising 19 items; (¢) to accord 
British Preferential Tariff rates to a schedule of Australian goods comprising 14 items 
and (d) to accord similar tariff treatment to Australian wheat and wheat flour, in the 
event of permits being issued for importation from any other country at rates of duty 
lower than those accorded to Australia under the agreement. 

The Trade Agreement (Southern Rhodesia) Act 1941 approved the agreement, 
which was given effect to, so far as Australia is concerned, by the Customs Tariff (Southern 

Rhodesian Preference) 1941. 

(v) Union of South Africa. A trade agreement between Australia and the Union 

of South Africa came into force as from ist July, 1935. 
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This agreement provides that the products of the Union of South Africa or of the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa entering Australia and the products of Australia 
entering the Union of South Africa or the mandated territory of South-West Africa shall 
be subject to customs duties not higher than those imposed by the importing country 
on like products from the most favoured foreign nation. A reciprocal tariff arrangement 
under which products of Mozambique are admitted duty free to the Union of South 
Africa is exempt from the agreement. 

The Trade Agreement (South Africa) Act 1936 approves the terms of this agreement. 

(vi) Foreign Countries. ‘Trade agreements between the Commonwealth Government 
and the Governments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia and France were in operation prior 
to the outbreak of war in September, 1939, but were inoperative during the war, owing 
to the provisions of the Trading with the Enemy Act 1939-1940. ‘These agreements 
are again in force. 

The trade agreement concluded in 1938 between Australia and Switzerland continued 
in limited operation during the war period. 

Between December, 1939 and April, 1944 the Commonwealth Government also 
entered into trade agreements with Brazil and Greece. 

Summaries of the texts of these agreements appear in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book. 

6. The Charter for an International Trade Organization and the General Agreement 
on Tarifis and Trade.—(i) The Charter for an International Trade Organization. Details 
of the passage of events leading up to the drafting of the Havana Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization and of the scope of the Charter itself may be found in 
Official Year Book No. 38, p. 466. 

In accordance with the decisions reached at the conclusion of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employment in March, 1948, the Havana Charter was submitted 
to Governments of the countries represented at the Conference. Because of the pre- 
dominant influence of the United States of America in world trade, most other covntries 
waited for a decision from that country before determining their own attitudes to the 
Charter. 

On 6th December, 1950, the United States Government announced that it did not 
propose to resubmit the Havana Charter to Congress for approval, but would ask Congress 
to cousider legislation to make American participation in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade more effective. It now scems unlikely that the Charter will come into 
force in its present form. 5 

(ii) The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. On oth April, 1947 (about a 
month prior to the resumption of the Charter discussions) the member nations of the 
Preparatory Committee engaged in negotiations with the object of arriving ata satisfactory 
basis on which the reduction of tariff barriers could be effected. 

The Tariff negotiations were kept quite distinct from the Charter discussions, as the 
aim was to bring the results into effect without necessarily awaiting the establishment 
of the International ‘Trade Organization. 

The results of the negotiations were incorporated in a draft General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which was tabled in the House of Representatives on 18th November, 
1947, together with the tariff schedules implementing the tariff reductions which 
Australia had undertaken to afford. 

.A Protocol of Provisional Application provided that, upon signature by Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America not later than 15th November, 1947, those countries should 
undertake to apply provisionally on and after 1st January, 1948— 

QG) Parts I. and IL. of the Agreement, 
(2) Part II. of the Agreement to the fullest extent not inconsistent with. existing 
legislation in their respective countries. 

These conditions were satisfied and the Agreement is provisionally in force. Tariff 
reductions undertaken by Australia operated from 19th November, 1947. The General 
Agreement is now being provisionally operated by Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
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Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba. Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Finland. France, Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Italy, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. China, Lebanon and Syria have withdrawn from the General 
Agreement. 

The agreement does not come definitively into force until 30 days after instruments 
of acceptance have been lodged by countries accounting for 85 per cent. of the total 
external trade of the countries signatory to the Final Act. The percentage is to be 
calculated in accordance with a table set out in Annexe H to the Agreement. No country 
has yet definitively accepted the agreement, but as in the case of the Charter, Parliament 
has approved Australia lodging an instrument of acceptance when the United Kingdom 
and United States of America have done likewise. 


Many of the articles of the General Agreement are identical with articles in the 
Charter and were only incorporated in the Agreement to prevent tariff concessions being 
circumvented by other measures pending the coming into force of the Charter. Had 
the Charter come into force, Part TI. of the General Agreement which contains such 
articles would have been suspended. 

The three component parts of the Agreement contain briefly— 

Part I. Schedules of negotiated tariff reductions and an undertaking to extend 
most-favoured-nation treatment to other participating countries except 
where existing prefererices are dcemed valid. 

Part IT. Undertakings regarding commercial policy to prevent tariff concessions 
being offset by other protective measures. 

Rights are preserved. however, to— 

(1) Impose new duties for protective purposes except in respect of 
commodities where rates of duty have been bound under the 
general agreement ; 

(2) impose import restrictions to protect the balance of payments ; 

(3) take emergency action where any industry is endangered by any 
negotiated tariff or preference reduction. 

Part III. Main}; machinery provisions. 

Under the tariff negotiations associated with the Agreement, concessions were offered 
to Australia on ala.ost all the principal products of which Australia is an actual or potential 
exporter to the individual countries concerned. Generally the offers were made directly 
to Australia, but in some cases benefits will arise indirectly from concessions granted to 
third countries which are more important suppliers of the particular product. These 
latter benefits occur through the operation of the most-favoured-nation principle. 

In April, 1949 a second series of tariff negotiations commenced at Annecy, in France, 
between the 23 Contracting Parties which were then operating the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and eleven additional countries which had expressed a desize to 
accede to the General Agreement. Nine of these countries—Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Liberia. Nicaragua and Sweden subsequently 
acceded to the Agreement. 

In addition, Ceylon, which, for domestic reasons, had been unable to operate con- 
cessions it negotiated at Geneva in 1947, took the opportunity of re-negotiating with 
certain countries including Australia. 

The tariff concessions exchanged by Australia at Annecy were put into effect from 
y2th May, 1950. 

A third series of tariff negotiations was conducted at Torquay, England, from 
September, 1950 to April, 1951, and was attended by representatives of all contracting 
parties except Burma, Liberia. Nicaragua and Syria, and by representatives of seven 
new countries—Austria, Federal Republic of Germany, Korea, Peru, Philippines 
Republic, Turkey and Uruguay. Australia completed agreements with Austria, Denmark, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Philippines, Turkey and Sweden. These tariff concessions 
exchanged by Australia were put into force on 27th September, 1951. : 
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Questions concerning the application of the Agreement arise from time to time. 
The Contracting Parties have held seven sessions to deal with such matters: the first 
at Havana in March, 1948; the second at Geneva in August, 1948; the third at Annecy 
during 1949; the fourth at Geneva in February—April, 1950; the fifth at Torquay in 
November-December, 1950; the sixth at Geneva in September—October, 1951 ; and the 
seventh at Geneva in September-October, 1952. ; 


7. Import Controls.—({i) Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations. The Customs 
(Import Licensing) Regulations No. 163 were first promulgated in December, 1939, and 
were made pursuant to the Customs Act 1901-1936, Sections 52 ‘(g) and 56. These 
regulations provide, iter alia, that the importation into the Commonwealth of any goods 
shall be prohibited, unless :— 

(a) a licence to import the goods is in force and the terms and conditions (if 
any) to which the licence is subject are complied with ; or 
(6) the goods are excepted from the applicatior of the regulations. 


The regulations were at first applied only to imports from non-sterling sources with 
the object of corserving non-sterling exchange and enabling priority in shipping space 
to be given to essential imports. However, with a subsequent decline in Australia’s 
sterling balances in London and changes in the general war situation the restrictions 
were extended to cover a wide range of imports from sterling countries in December, 
1941. The position remained basically the same during the remainder of the war and in 
the immediate post-war period. 


As Australia’s external financial position improved, the restrictions were progressively 
relaxed until, by November, 1950, imports from most countries had been exempted from 
the application of the regulations and, with minor exceptions, the restrictions applied 
only to imports from the Dollar Area and Japan. This position obtained until March, 
1952. 

During the financial year 1951-52, following a fall in the price of wool and a large 
increase in the volume of imports (the product, in turn, of the wool boom of 1950-51), 
Australia incurred a substantial deficit in overall payments on current account. Oversea 
reserves fell rapidly in the latter part of 1951 and early 1952, endangering Australia’s 
external financial position to such a degree that it became necessary on 8th March, 1952 
to apply the Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations to imports from all sources, with 
the exception of goods originating in Papua, New Guinea and Norfolk Island. As from 
that date no goods (with minor exceptions) may be imported from any country, except 
Papua, New Guinea and Norfolk Island, unless the importer holds a licence issued under 
the Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations authorizing the importation of the particular 
goods. : 

In order to conserve resources of foreign exchange and to ensure that the requirements 
of essential industry are satisfied, imports from all sources other than the Dollar Area 
countries and Japan are licensed on the basis of their relative essentiality. The Dollar 
Area countries and Japan are regarded as hard currency countries by all members of the 
Sterling Area, including Australia. Imports from these sources are limited to goods of an 
essential nature, due consideration being given to the question of the availability of 
similar goods from sources other than these countries. 


(ti) Customs (Prohibited Imports) Regulations. In addition to the Import Licensing 
Regulations which are imposed for balance of payments reasons, Section 52 of the Customs 
Act provides for the prohibition of the importation of specified types of commodities 
and also provides for the making of regulations prohibiting the importation of other 
types of commodities. 

Prohibition by regulation may be exercised by—(a) prohibiting the importation of 
goods completely ; (8) prohibiting the importation of goods except with the consent of 
the Minister; (c) prohibiting the importation of goods except subject to conditions. 
Lists of products subject to prohibition are set out in the Customs (Prohibited Imports) 
Regulations. Commodities the importation of which has been prohibited under the 
regulations include dangerous drugs, firearms. undesirable publications and articles 
deleterious to public healih. 
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8. Export Control.—(i} Commodity Control. Section 112 of the Customs Act 
provides that the Governor-General may by regulation prohibit the exportation of goods 
from Australia and that this power may be exercised by—(a) prohibiting the exportation 
of goods absolutely; (b) prohibiting the exportation of goods to a specified place ; 
and (c) prohibiting the exportation of goods unless ‘prescribed conditions or restrictions 
are complied with. Goods subject to export control are listed in the Customs (Prohibited 
Exports) Regulations. 

(ii) Monetary Control—Banking Act 1945. As an integral part of the framework of 
Exchange Control, a control over goods exported from Australia is maintained under 
the provisions of Part III. of the Banking (Foreign Exchange) Regulations to ensure 
that the full proceeds of such goods are received into the Australian banking system and 
that these proceeds are received in the currency and in the manner prescribed by the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. This action is complementary to that taken under 
other parts of the Banking (Foreign Exchange) Regulations to control the movement 
out of Australia of capital in the form of securities, gold and currency 

Provision is made in the regulations for the grant of export licences subject to such 
terms and conditions as are imposed. On the receipt in Australia by the Commonwealth 
Bank, or by a bank acting as agent for that Bank, of advice that the foreign currency 
has been paid to the Commonwealth Bank or to an agent of the Bank in payment for 
goods exported in accordance with a licence granted under the regulations, the Bank, or 
an agent of the Bank, pays the licensee, or such other person as is entitled to receive it, an 
amount in Australian currency equivalent to the foreign currency received. In addition 
to commercial transactions, exports by private individuals are controlled. Persons 
leaving Australia for overseas are required to obtain licences to cover their bona fide 
baggage, personal effects and household effects in any individual case where the gold 
content thereof exceeds £450, or where jewellery and other articles of high intrinsic 
worth either exceed £Az250 in value or have not been the personal: property of the 
passenger for at least twelve months. 

9. Industries Preservation—The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 
1921-1936 provides that, after inquiry and report by the Tariff Board, special duties shall 
be collected in the following cases when the importation of the goods referred to might be 
detrimental to an Australian industry. In the case of goods sold for export to Australia 
at a price less than the fair market value for home consumption or at a price which is less 
than a reasonable price, a special dumping duty shall be collected equal to the difference 
between the price at which the goods were sold and the fair market value, or the difference 
between the price at which the goods were sold and a reasonable price. Similar provision - 
is made for goods consigned to Australia for sale. With regard to goods exported to 
Australia at rates of freight less than the normal rate of freight the dumping freight duty 
shall be—on goods carried free—the amount payable as freight at the normal rate ; and 
in the case of any other goods—an amount equal to the difference between the freight 
paid and the freight which would have been payable at the normal rate. Special duties 
are also imposed in the case of goods.imported from countries whose currency is 
depreciated. Provision is also made for the protection of the trade of the United 
Kingdom in the Australian market from depreciated foreign currency. . 

The Act provides that the Minister for Trade and Customs, after inquiry and report 
by the Tariff Board, may publish a notice in the Commonwealth Gazeite specifying the 
goods upon which the special rates of duty under this Act shall thereupon be charged and 
collected. : 

io. Imperial Preference in the United Kingdom.—(i) Preferential Tariff of the 
United Kingdom. Prior to 1919 the United Kingdom levied duties on a limited number 
of items for revenue purposes and did not extend preferential treatment to any of the 
Empire countries. The majority of imported goods entered the United Kingdom free 
of duty and, in fact, there was no scope for preferential treatment. In 1919, however, 
the range of revenue duties was extended and preferential rates of duty were established 
on some eighteen items. Of these, the preferential rate on twelve items was to be equiva- 
lent to five-sixths of the full rate, on four to two-thirds of the full rate and on another 
(wine) to 50-70 per cent. of the full rate. The items so affected of interest to Australia 
at that, time were currants, dried and preserved fruit, sugar, molasses and wine. 
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The extension of preferential treatment was conditional on the goods being consigned 
from, and grown, produced or manufactured in, the British Empire. In the case of 
manufactured articles, preference applied only where a prescribed proportion of their 
value was the result of labour within the British Empire. The conditions have been 
embodied in all subsequent preference arrangements in substantially the same form. 


During the period from 1919 to 1932 it became increasingly obvious that the United 
Kingdom, for economic reasons, was being forced to depart from the free trade principles 
which had conditioned trade during the years preceding the 1914-18 War. Every time 
a new duty was introduced, provision was made for further preferential treatment to 
empire products, although, in a great many cases, the preferences were of little or no 
significance to Australia, because the new duties were on products which were neither 
grown nor manufactured in Australia. The Safeguarding of Industries Act 1921 provided 
for the imposition of duties on imports of key industry gocds from foreign countries with 
free entry or preferential rates on similar goods from Empire countries. The purpose 
of these duties was to provide protection to vital United Kingdom industries in order 
to encourage their growth without fear of foreign competition. Similarly the Dyestuff 
Import Regulation of the previous year allowed the unrestricted import of dyestuffs of 
Empire origin, whereas imports of foreign dyestuffs were subjected to licensing restrictions. 
In 1925 preferences were accorded or increased on sugar (for ten years), tobacco, dried 
fruit, wine and several other items. In succeeding years Key Industries Duties were 
imposed on 2 further range of industrial goods and in 1927 screening quotas for British 
fins and in 1928 further sugar concessions were introduced. 


By 1931, therefore, the United Kingdom imposed duties on a fairly wide range of 
goods, provision being made in all cases for preferential treatment to Empire goods. The 
important preferences for Australia which emerged from these enactments were those on 
sugar, dried fruits, wine and jams and jellies. Even at this time, however, the United 
Kingdom adhered to the principles of free trade and by far the greater part of imports 
was free of duty. 


In order to counteract the flood of dumping which followed the collapse of world 
trade in 1929-30 the United Kingdom introduced emergency tariff legislation in 1931. 
Ad valorem duties were imposed on almost al] goods imported into the United Kingdom 
with the exception of certain raw materials, goods from Empire countries being exempt 
from these duties. These temporary measures were embodied in the Import Duties 
Act of March, 1932, by the enactment of which the United Kingdom finally abandoned 
free trade as a policv. This Act provided for the free entry for Empire goods pending the 
conclusion of some permanent agreement. The Ottawa Agreements Act of November, 
1932 emerged from the Imperial Economic Conference held in Ottawa and embodied 
agreements concluded between the various Dominions which participated. For ,the 
purpose of considering the present preferences enjoved by Australia in the United 
Kingdom, it is expedient to regard the Import Duties Act and the Ottawa Agreements 
Act as complementary. 


The Import Duties Act provided for the imposition of a general ad valorem duty of 
10 per cent. on all imports with certain exceptions (i.c., those on the Free List and those 
already dutiable under previous enactments). Additional duties could be imposed and 
items on the Free List subjected to duty, and in fact, the range of items subject to duties 
under this Act has been extended from time to time since its enactment. 


The freedom of Empire goods from these duties was guaranteed under the Ottawa 
Agreements Act, which also provided for the imposition of new duties on imports from 
foreign, but not Empire, countries of a number of products of special interest to the 
Empire countries concerned. Whilst free entry was guaranteed to Empire producers 
on a wide range of products, the margins of preference thereby applicable were not bound, 
and the duties could be varied up or down by the United Kingdom Government without 
the consent of Empire countries. On a selected range of items, however, which are 
specified in the schedules to the Ottawa Agreements Act, the duties may not be varied 
by the United Kingdom without the consent of the other party tothe respective agreement. 
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(ii) Uhe Austrulia-United Kingdom Trade Agreement. ‘Vhis Agreement is a unit of 
the Ottawa Agreements and through it preferences in the United Kingdom were 
established on a number of export items of considerable importance to Australia. The 
preferences accorded are summarized as follows :— 

(a) Continued free entry was guaranteed for three years for Australian eggs, 
poultry, butter. cheese and other milk products. (This freedom of entry 
still continues). Similar foreign goods were subjected to duty, thus 
giving Australia a preference of is. to rs. 9d. pet great hundred eggs ; 
1o per cent. ad val. on poultry ; 15s. per ewt. on butter ;- 15 per cent. ad 
val. on cheese; 5s. per cwt. on sweetened whole condensed milk; and 
6s. per cwt. on unsweetened whole condensed milk and milk powder and 
other unsweetened preserved milk. 

(6) Preferences were created on the following products by imposing a duty on 
like foreign articles whilst guaranteeing free entry to Australian produce : 
wheat (2s. per quarter); apples and pears (4s. 6d. per cwt.}; canned 
apples (3s. od. per cwt.): other canned fruits (15 per cent. ad val.); 
certain dried fruits, raisins, etc. (10s. od. per cwt.); honey (7s. per ewt.) ; 
oranges (3s. 6d. per cwt. in season); raw grapefruit (5s. per cwt. in 
season); and grapes (14d. per Ib. in season). 

(c) The preferential margins on the commodities mentioned in (a) and (b) above 
were not to be reduced without the consent of the Australian Government 
and this provision also applied to the 10 per cent. preference on leather, 
tallow, canned meats, barley, wheat flour. macaroni, dried peas, casein, 
eucalyptus vil, meat extracts and essences, copra. sugar of milk, sausage 
casings, wattle bark, asbestos and certain dried fruits. 

(d) The Agreement also provided for a preference of 2d. per Ib. on unwrought 
copper, but this was never implemented as Empire producers could not 
demonstrate their ability to continue offering their copper on first sale to 
the United Kingdom at prices not exceeding the world price, which was 
a condition of the preference. A similar condition applied to wheat, 
zinc and lead. ' the case of zinc and lead the duty was changed at an 
early stage in the life of the Agreement from an acl valorem rate of 10 per 
cent. to a specific rate. 

(e) Australia, although not securing in the Agreement with the United Kingdom 
a commitment on the amount and duration of the preference margin 
applying to a number of commodities of some importance to Australia 
(e.g., rice), had its interests safeguarded by the fact that such items were 
usually covered by the United Kingdom’s agreement with another Empire 
country. Such benefits were generalized to Australia. 

: (f) The United Kingdom agreed to regulate meat imports and stated that its 
policy was to give the Dominions an expanding share of United Kingdom 
meat imports. 

(g) Preferential tariff advantages were also obtained in the British non-self- 
governing colonies and protectorates. 

The preferences operating before, and not increased by, the Ottawa Agreement 
were continued. Thus the preferential margins on heavy wines, sugar, the sugar content 
of goods containing added sweetening matter, currants, etc., remained in operation. 

(iti) Developments since the Ottawa Agreement. ‘he Australia-United Kingdom 
Agreement operated with virtvally no alteration until the beginning of 1439. Since then 
three major factors have been responsible for altering its terms or significance :— 

(a) The United Kingdom-United States of America Trade Agreement, 1938. This 
Agreement became effective from 1st January, 1939, and, to enable the 
United Kingdom to secure concessions from the United States of America, 
Australia agreed to the following reductions in the preferences which her 
products were enjoying in the United Kingdom :— 

Wheat (preference eliminated); apples and pears (1s. 6d. per 
ewt. in Northern Hemisphere season) ; honey (2s. per cwt.); canned 
apples (rs. 3¢. per ewt.); canned grapefruit (preference eliminated). 
The ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. was replaced by specific duties of 
5s. 6d. per ewt. on canned fruit salad, 5s. per cwt. on canned pineapples 
and 4s. per cwt. on canned loganberries. 


COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATION A®FECTING OVERSEA TRADE. r&r 


(0) Long-term Contracts with United Kingdom. During and since the war 
Australia has made contracts under which the United Kingdom is 
obligated to purchase the whole or a substantial part of the exportable 
surplus of several important Australian products normally entitled to 
preferential treatment. Meat, sugar, dried fruits, apples and pears, 
butter, cheese and eggs are notable examples. The tariff preference is 
not significant whilst these contracts are operative and is further 
depreciated in importance since Australia would experience no difficulty 
in selling primary products in a wide range of markets if supplies were 
available. 

(c) Phe General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Australia has participated 
in the three rounds of tariff negotiations under this agreement held at 
Geneva, 1947, Annecy, 1949. and Torquay. 1950-51. In order to reach 

_agreements with the various countries participating in these tariff 
negotiations, Australia consented to a number of reductions in preference 
margins guaranteed to her under the Ottawa Agreements, in return for 
more favourable tariff treatment in some twenty-seven countries with 
which agreements have been made. The reductions are summarized 
below :— : 

Apples (margin eliminated during Northern Hemisphere season) ; 
raisins (28. per cwt.) ; canned peaches, pears and apricots (3 per cent. 
ad val.); non-tropical canned fruit salad (margin eliminated); dried 
apricots (2s. 6d. per ewt.); dried prunes. apples, peaches and nec- 
tarines (margin eliminated); honey (nil to 1s. 6d. per ewt. accarding 
to value for duty.) The preference margin was also modified on a 
number of items in which Australia was interested but on which her 
consent to reduction was not required under the Ottawa Agreement. 
Examples are fruit pulp, pig iron, rice, hard soap, glue, gelatine and 
size. The preference on heavy wine was increased from 4s. per gallon 
to 10s. per gallon. 

tr. Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board Act 1921-1947 provides for the appointment 
of a Tariff Board consisting of four members, one of whom shall be an administrative 
officer of the Department of Trade and Customs. This member may be appointed 
Chairman of the Board. Members of the Board are appointed for a term of not less than 
one Vear nor more than three vears, and two members may he appointed as a Committee 
for making special inquiries. The purpose of the Tariff Board is to assist the Minister 
in the administration of matters relating to trade and customs. The more important 
matters which the Minister shall refer to the Board for inquiry and report include 
disputes arising out of the interpretation of any Customs or Excise Tariff ; the necessity 
for new, increased or reduced duties ; the necessity for granting bonuses; any proposal 
for the application of the British Preferential Tariff to any part of the British Dominions 
or any foreign country; and any complaint that a manufacturer is taking undue 
advantage of the protection afforded him by the Tariff by charging unnecessarily 
high prices for his goods or acting in restraint of trade. The Minister may refer to the 
Board for inquiry and report the following matters :—the classification of goods under 
items of the Tariff that provide for admission under By-laws: the determination of the 
value of goods for duty: the general effect of the working of the Customs Tariff and the 
Excise Tariff; the fiscal and indvstrial effects of the Customs laws of the Commonwealth ; 
the incidence between the rates of duty on raw materials and on finished or partly 
finished products; and any other matter affecting the encouragement of primary and 
secondary industries in relation to the Tariff. 

Inquiries conducted by the Board relating to any revision of the Tariff, any proposal 
for a bounty, or any complaint that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the 
protection afforded him by the Tariff shall be held in public, and evidence in such inquiries 
shall be taken in public on oath, unless any witness objects to giving any evidence in 
public which the Board is satisfied is of a confidential nature, when the Board may take 
such evidence in private. Evidence taken by the Board in connexion with any inquiry 
under the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-1936 shall be taken in public 
on oath. 

12. Trade Descriptions —The Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 as amended 
hy the Acts of 1926. 1930 and 1933 gives power to compel the placing of a proper 
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description on certain prescribed goods, or on packages containing the same, being 
imports or exports of the Commonwealth. The goods to which a trade description must 
be applied are :—{a) Articles used for food or drink by man, or used in the manufacture 
or preparation of articles used for food or drink by man; (6) medicines or medicinal 
preparations for internal or external use ; (c) manures ; (a) apparel (including boots and 
shoes) and the materials from which ‘apparel is aanieanbanedl : (e) jewellery; (f) seeds 
and plants; and (g) brushware. 


§ 3. Trade Comumissiomer Service. 


Empire and foreign countries have deemed it necessary in their trade interests to 
establish generous oversea representation and have for many years maintained extensive 
oversea trade services. 

Prior to 1929, Australian representation abroad was limited to the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office in London, with a subsidiary agent in Paris, and the Office of the 
Commissioner-General for Australia in New York. Apart from the facilities afforded 
by those offices, the only form of oversea trade representation available to Australia 
was that of the British Oversea Trade Service, a service whose activities are naturally 
more particularly devoted to the development of United Kingdom rather than Dominion 
trade. 

The growing importance of Australia’s trade with Canada led to the appointment 
in 1929 of an Australian Trade Commissioner in that country. The part played by 
that official in the subsequent negotiations of the Trade Agreement with Canada, in the 
cultivation of close and cordial relations with the Canadian authorities, and in general 
in focussing interest on Australia and Australian products, amply demonstrated the 
value of such appointments both to the Commonwealth Government and the Australian 
trading community. 

The general advantages to be derived from the appointinent of Trade Commissioners 
may be briefly stated as follows :—{«) fostering of goodwill, (b) correction and avoidance 
of misunderstandings, and (c) dissemination of knowledge concerning the respective 
countries. Particular facilities which they are able to afford to the trading community 
are (a) information as to present and prospective demand for goods, (6) information as 
to foreign and local competition, (c) advice as to best selling methods, (¢) reports as to 
the standing of foreign buyers, (e) specification of articles in demand, (f) dealing with 
trade inquiries, (g) advice and assistance to commercial visitors regarding trade matters, 
(A) settlement of difficulties between exporters in Australia and buyers abroad, and 
(‘) furnishing of information as to foreign import requirements, customs duties, trade 
regulations, etc. 

In addition to the foregoing particular trading functions, it is the duty of a Trade 
Commissioner to watch and advise the Government regarding any developments in his 
Territory affecting not only trade and commerce, but any other matters of concern to 
his home Government. 

Trade Commissioners are drawn either from the commercial worid or tii the ranks 
of the Public Service, as circumstances dictate. With each Trade Commissioner, however, 
it is customary to provide an Assistant Trade Commissioner, who is selected to undergo 
training in the service and qualify at a later stage for appointment as a Trade Commis- 
sioner. ‘The staffing arrangements are in this way designed to enable the Government 
to avail itself of the best procurable executives of either the Public Service or the 
commercial world and at the same time to build up a first class personnel to carry out a 
vigorous policy of expansion in connexion with Australia’s oversea trade. 

The oversea trade representation is shown in Chapter XX} X.—Miscellaneous. 


§ 4. Methed of Recording Imports amd Exports. 


1. Source of Statistics —Oversea trade statistics are compiled from documents 
obtained under the Customs Act and supplied tu this Bureau by the Department of Trade 
and Customs. 

2. Customs Area.—The Customs Area. to which all oversea trode statistics issued by 
this Bureau apply, is the whole area of the Commonwealth of Australia, comprising the 
States of New South Wales (including the Australian Capital Territory), Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and the Northern Territory. 
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Non-contiguous territories and mandated areas are treated as outside countries, and trade 
transactions between Australia and these non-contiguous territories are part of the 
oversea trade of Australia. Such transactions are shown separately, i.e., the trade of 
Australia with each particular country is separately recorded and tabulated. 

3. The Trade System.—There are two generally accepted systems of recording 
oversea trade statistits, namely, (a) special trade and (b) general trade, and statistics of 
both are published by the Bureau, although greater emphasis is placed on general trade. 
Special exports can be readily identified in the genera] export tabulations, while special 
imports are obtained trom separate tabulations. The United Nations Statistical Office 
detines the two systems as follows :— 

(a) Speciel Trade. Special imports are the combined total of imports directly 
for domestic consumption and withdrawals from bonded warehouses or 
free zones for domestic consumption, transformation or repair. Special 
exports comprise exports of national merchandise, namely goods wholly 
or partly produced or marufactured in the country. together with exports 
of nationalized goods. (Nationalized goods are goods which, having been 
included in special imports, are then exported). 

(b) General Trade. General imports are the combined total of imports directly 
for domestic consumption and imports into bonded warehouse or free 
zone. Direct transit trade and trans-shipment under bond are excluded. 
General exports are the combined total of national exports and re-exports 
of imported merchandise including withdrawals from bonded warehouse 
or free zone for re-export. 

Except for those appearing in § 14, para. 2, the tables which follow refer to general 
trade. 

4. Statistical Classification of Imports and Exports.—Statistics of oversea imports 
and exports from which the summary tables in this issue of the Official Year Book have 
been extracted were compiled according to the revised classification which came into 
operation on ist July, 1945. This classification is designed to allow for the inclusion 
of items which become significant with varying trade conditions, and in 1951-52 provided 
for 2,858 separate import items and 1,495 export items. 

5. The Trade Year.—From 1st July, 1914 the statistics relating to Oversea Trade 
have heen shown according to the financial year (July to June). Prior to that date the , 
figures related to the calendar year. A table is included in § 15 showing the total value of 
imports and exports in the calendar years 1939 and 1948 to 1952 inclusive. 


6. Valuation.—(i) Imports. The recorded value of goods imported from countries 
beyond Australia as shown in the following tables represents the amount on which duty is 
payable or would be payable if the duty were charged ad valorem. By Act No. 54 of 
1947. Which operated from 15th November, 1947, the Customs Act was amended to 
provide that the value for dutv of goods imported into Australia should be the f.o.b. 
value in Australian currency instead of the British currency f.o.b. value plus 10 per cent. 

Section 154 (1) of the Customs Act 1901-1947 provides that “when any duty is 
imposed according to value, the value for duty shall be the sum of the following :— 

(a) (i) the actual money price paid or to ke paid for the goods hy the Australian 

importer plus any special deduction, or 
(ii) the current domestic value of the goods, whichever is the higher ; 

(b) all charges payable or ordinarily payable tor placing the goods free on board 

at the port of export. ” 

“Current domestic value” is defined as ‘‘the amount for which the seller of the 
goods to the purchescr in Austrelis is selling or would be prepared to sell for cash, at 
the date of exportation of these goods, the same quantity of identically similar goods 
to any and every purchaser in the country of export for consumption in that. country. ” 
All import values shown throughout this and other chapters of this issue of the Official 
Year Book are therefore uniform f.o.b. values at port of shipment in Australian currency. 

(ii) Exports. Since ist July. 1937, the following revised definitions of f.o.b. values 
have been adopted for exports generally :— : 

(1) Goods sold to oversea buyers befere export—the f.o.b. port of shipment 
equivalent of the price at which the goods were sold (e.g. as regards 
wool, the actual price paid by the oversea buyer plus the cost of all 
services incurred by him in placing the wool on board ship). 
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(2) Goods shipped on consignment—the Australian f.v.b. port of shipment 
equivalent of the current price offering for similar goods of Australian 
origin in the principle markets of the country to which the goods were 
despatched for sale (as regards wool, the f o.b. port of shipment equivalent 
of current price ruling in Australia will normally provide a sufficient 
approximation to the f.o.b. port of shipment equivalent of the price 
ultimately received). 

Exporters are required to show all values in terms of Australian currency, and to 
include cost of containers. 

An account of the bases of valuation in operation prior to 1st July, 1937 was given 
on page 469 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


7. Inciusions and Exclusions.—(i) Ships’ Stores. Prior to 1906, goods shipped in 
Australian ports on oversea vessels as ships’ stores were included as exports. From 1906, 
ships’ stores have been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the tabulation of 
exports. A table showing the value of these stores (including bunker coal and oil) 
shipped each year since 1943-44, compared with 1938—39, is shown in § 10, page 207. 

(ii) Outside Packages. Outside packages (containers, crates, etc.) have always been 
included as a separate item in the tabulation of imports, but apart from those reccived 
from United Kingdom a classification according to country of origin has been available 
only since 1950-51. For exports, however, the value recorded for each item includes 
the value of the outside package. 

(iti) Trade on Government Account. Imports and exports on Government account 
are treated as norma! transactions and are an integral part of oversea trade transactions. 

(iv) Currency and Coinage. Currency notes and coins of base metal are included 
in the oversea trade statistics at their commodity value only. 

(v) Gold Content of Ores and Concentrates. ‘The value of ores and concentrates 
imported and exported includes the value of the gold content. The latter is not. recorded 
separately for purposes of inclusion in imports and exports of gold. 

(vi) Personal Effects. Migrants’ effects are included in imports and exports. 


8. Countries to which Trade is Credited.—From 1st January, 1905, in addition to the 
record of the countries whence goods directly arrived in Australia, a record of the 
countries of their origin was kept, as it was considered that classification of imports 
according to country of origin was of greater interest and value than classification accord- 
ing to country of shipment. Up to and including the year 1920-21, imports continued 
to be classified both according to country of shipment and according to country of origin, 
but the former tabulation was discontinued as from the year 1921-22. 


9. Pre-Federation Records.—In the years preceding Federation, each State indepen- 
dently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Australian States from 
foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States is necessarily 
the onlv available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for comparison with later 
years, it is unfortunate that past records of valucs and the direction of imports and exports 
were not on uniform lines. The figures in the following tables for years prior to Federa- 
tion have been carefully compiled and may be taken as representative of the oversea 
trade of Australia as a whole. On the introduction of the Customs Act rgor the methods 
of recording values were made uniform throughout the States. 


§ 5. Total Oversea Trade. 


1. Including Gold.—The following table shows the total trade (including gold) of 
Australia with oversea countries from the earliest date for which records are available. 
To save space, the period 1826 to 1945-46 has been divided into five-yearly periods, 
and the figures shown represent the annual averages for the periods specified. Figures 
for individual years were published ur earlier issues of the Official Year Book, but it 
should be borne in mind that the figures for imports in issues prior to No. 38 are in 
British currency. (See note to following table.) 

In this chapter the values in all tables of imports and exports are shown in 
Australian currency f.o.b. at port of shipment. 
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TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE: AUSTRALIA. 
(IxcLupine Goxp.) 



































Value (£’000). Excess of |} Ratio of value per Head of Population. 
Period.(«) Exports (r}) parents | z 7 
Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports (—)} Imports | Imports Exports.| Total. 
| £’000. ZR F£ a £ £ 
1826 to 30.. 580 153! 733 —427) 26.4 9-7! 2.5 | 12.2 
1831 ,, 35-. 1,040) 613 1,653 —427| 58.9 10.9' 6.4; 17.3 
1836 ,, 40.. 2,075 1,112 3,187 963, 53-6 13-4 7-2 | 20.6 
1841 ,, 45-- 1,733 1,378: 3,111 —355| 79-5. 6.9 | 5-54 12-4 
1846 ,, 50.. 2,163 2,264 45427 +3ot! 104.7; 6.3 | 6.6 | 12.9 
1851 ., 55-. |. 10,846 11,414, 22,260 +568| 105.2 17-8, 18.8 | 36.6 
1856 ,, 60.. 17,105} 16,019, 33,124) —1,086| 93.7 16.6 15.6: 32.2 
1861 ,, 65.. 18,302 18,699, 37,001 + 397] 102.2 ° 14.4) 14.7 | 29.1 
1866 ,, 70.. 16,992] 19,417: 36,409) +2,425| IT4.3. 11.0 12.6) 23.6 
1871 ,, 75-- 19,984! 24,247 44,231) +4,263! 121.3 1L.I 13.5 24.6 
1876 ,, 80.. 22,384, 23.772 46,156) + 1,388] 106.2 10.7 11.3 22.0 
188r ,, 85.. 31,723] 28.055 59,778 — 3,668] 88.4 12.7 II.2 4 23.9 
1886 ,, 90.. 31,523} 26,579 58,102 —4,944} 84.3 10.6 8.9; 19.5 
1891 ,, 95.. | 24,850, 33,683 58,533} = + 8,833! 135.5 7-4 10.0] 17.4 
1896 ,, 1900 30,694 41,094) 71,788] +10, me 133.9 3.4 °° 11.2 19.6 
1901 ., 05.. 35,689} 51, 237: 86,926 143.6 9.1 13-1) 22.2 
1906 ,, 10.. 46,825|(b)69,336] 116, a aH 148.1 11.0 16.3) 27.3 
IQII ,, 15-16] 06,737; 74,504! 41,2 + 7-767. 111.6 93.8 15.4 29-2 
1916-17 to ; 
1920-21... 91,577! 115,066 eo +23.489 125-6 17-4 21.9 39-3 
1921-22 to ! i | 
1925-26.. | 124,404] 134.545] 258,949) +10,141, 108.2 Sy yt 22.9) 44-0 
1926-27 to | 
1930-31... | 119,337) 131.382: 250,719 +12,045 I10.1 1.6 20.5 39.1 
1931-32 to : 
1935-36... 73,798] 120,958 194:759| -++47,160. 163.9: I1.1 18.1 29.2 
1936-37 to | ‘ 
- 1940-41.. | 123,553} 157,610} 281,163) +34,057: 127-6 17.8 22.7 40.5 
1941-42 to ' 
pease 211,514, 163,955] 375,469, —47,559, 77-5 29-1 , 22-45 51-5 
1946-47 .. | 209,485} 309,020] 518,514! +99,544] 147-5, 27-9 41.1] 69.0 
1947-48. | 339,746) 409.954} 749,700] +70,208) 120.7 44.5 ' 53-6] 98.1 
1948-49 .. | 415,194) 542,673} 957.867} +127,479 130-7 53.2; 69.6 | 122.8 
1949-50... | 538,069, 613,697] 1,151,766] + 75,628) 114.1 66.8 | 76.3) 143-1 
1950-51 .. | 743,871; 981,796, 1,725,667 +237,925| 132.0, 89.5 | 118.1 | 207.6 
I951-52 _.. }1,053,423, 675,008] 1,728,431] —378.415, 64.1, 123-4 | 79-0 | 202.4 








(a) The figures shown for the years 1826 to 1945-46 represent the annual averages for the periods 
covered. The trade of the individual years will be found in Official Year Book No. 37 and earlier issues 
but it should be noted that imports are shown in British currency. From 1914-15 onwards the particulars 
relate to financial years. (6) Prior to 1906, ships’ stores were included in exports. For value of such 
goods shipped on oversea vessels during each of the vears 1938-39 and 1943-44 to 1951-52 see ‘later 
table, § 10. 

In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 23 fluctuations in the value of the 
oversea trade of Australia for earlier years were treated in some detail. The enhanced 
prices ruling for commodities and the peculiar conditions affecting Australian trade 
were responsible for the high value of imports in the years following the 1914-18 War 
and these factors should be taken into consideration in making comparisons with earlier 
years, 

In 1924-25 the total value of oversea trade exceeded £300 million for the first time. 
Of the total value of trade, amounting to £318,454.000. imports represented £157,143.000 
and exports £161.311,000. Imports in 1924-25, however. included an exceptionally 
large quantity of bullion and specie valued at £10,543,000. In the three years ended 
1928-29 imports fell while exports were well maintained. but in 1929-30 both imports 
and exports declined substantially. The full effects of the economic depression are 
reflected in the greatly diminished trade figures for the period 1931-32 to 1935-36 and 
some years thereafter. The lowest level was recorded in 1931-32 when the total trade 
amounted to £137,538,000. 
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The outbreak of war in the Pacific in 1941 resulted in a substantial increase in the 
value of imports during the years 1941-42 to 1945-46. Since the end of the war the annual 
values of imports and exports have increased considerably. largely because of higher prices. 

2. Excluding Gold.—The fluctuations in merchandise trade (including silver as 
merchandise) are shown more clearly in the following table. from which all gold 
movements have been cxcluded :-— 

TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE: AUSTRALIA. 
(Exctupinc Gown.) 











fmports i ixports | Total Trade} Ratio of | Value per Head of Population. 
Year. | Exeuding | Excluding | Excluding ; Exports to -- eniay fee Se 
Gold. Gold. Gold. — | Imports. ' Imports. , Exports. \Fotal Trade. 
£’000. £7000. 1 £7000. % + '£ ' £ £ 
1938-39 113,298 122,543! 235,841 108.2 10.3 17-7 | 34-0 
1946-47 208.362 309,027. 517,389 148.3 27-7 a1.t | 68.8 
1947-48 338,103 406,123) 744,226 120.1 44-3 53-1 | 97-4 
1948-49 414,086 542.668! 956,754! «131.1 53-1 69.6 122.7 
1949-50 530.140 613,695) 1,149,841 114.5 66.6 ‘ 76.2 142.8 
I1950-5r.. 741,412 981,796) 1,723,208 132.4 89.2 118.1 207.3 
1951-52 -- | 1,050,104 668,019. 1,718,183 63.6 123.0 78.2 | 201.2 





§ 6. Direction cf Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports according to Country of Origin.—(i) Values. ‘The following table shows 
the value of the imports into Australia, during the years 1947-44 to 1951-52 compared 
with the year 1938-39, of commodities stated to be the produce or manufacture of the 
undermentioned countries. 

AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS : COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 


(Exctuprixc GoLp.) 





























Country of Origin. 1938-39. | 1947-48. 1948-49. . 1949-50. 1950-51. . 1951- “52. 
British Countries-— : ‘ | 
United Kingdom 46,079 ie ae. , 209,313 |278,748 356,881 | 465,705 
Australian 'Territories— : \ : : : 
Nauru F4i. 359 | 1,033 1.264 5 1,175 1 ¥,002 
New Guinea 18g ! 885 | 1,384 1.635 1,794 | 2,681 
Papua 237! 474 + = 228 305 953 | 1,278 
Canada 8,806 | 15,341 , 11,952 13,276 16,957 ; 23,559 
Ceylon 957 | 8,133 | 75532 8,037. 11,317 } 11,173 
India 3.272 | 26,098 | 25,862 | 27,604 . 35,424 | 47,825 
Malaya, Federation of 1,029 | 3,803, 4,028 4.926 20,047 | 18,032 
New Zealand... 1,618 3.436 3,649 . 3.725 , 3,106 | 6,559 
Union of South Africa 278 ' 3,232 2,714 3,640 52320 ; 44418 
Other British Countries .. i 1,954 , 11,766 18,605 23.4485 , 37,294 | __ 36,863 
Total, British ( ie 65, tg0 | 206,125 ; 286,280 * 367,571 | 490,868 ~ 619,755 
Foreign Countries— © ' — 
Belgium i 1,120! 5,220, 3,557 3,589 11,350 | 27,528 
China .. 526 | 1,067 | 2,542 ¥,451) 2,657 ! 3,082 
France. 1,172 | 3,118 , 3,998 10,045 16,414 | 22,390 
Germany 4,710 639 | 1,849 6,554 | 14,726 j 33240 
Indonesia, Republic of 8,117 4,419 ; 11,097 14,750 | 21,788 255530 
Italy 781 2,710 3,797 9,058 + 16,055 27,712 
Japan .. 4,066 1,433, 1,711 6,999: 15,595 } 43,582 
Netherlands 799i 2,595 3,874 3,203 8,231 | 14,975 
Norway 432 ' 35174 + 4,307 3,100 , 4,062 ' 11,650 
Philippines Republic 138 48 14 69 . 52 101 
Sweden 1,079 | 4,905 9,225 7,755 , 16,298 | 27,537 
Switzerland . 1,072 I,95t 2,418 2,758 | 5,077 7,000 
United States of America . - | 16,696 | 66,826 | 41,527 ' 52,248 | 60,878 | 109,T4t 
Other Foreign Countries .. | 4,166 | _ 25,673 | 28,630 | 35,270 | 55,523 76,644 
Total, Foreign Countries i 450474 124,378. jz 118,606 11572479 | 250,206 | 430,T12 
Origin not Disclosed a 1,000 | 1,175 | 226 338 297 
Outside Packages .. : 634 6,600 8,025 ; 10,871 (a) | (@)_ 
Total eenes 338,103 - 414,086 | ! 536, 147 1 741,412 '1,050,164 











(a) Outside packages distributed according to country of origin, 
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(ii) Percentages. In view of the fluctuations in the total values of imports, it is 
somewhat difficult to ascertain from the preceding table the relative importance of 
the various countries in the import trade of Australia. A better idea of the proportions 
of imports supplied by the various countries may be obtained from the following table 
of percentages. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS : PROPORTIONS FROM COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 
(Exciupina Gop.) 
(Per Cent. of Total.) 


1 | : ! 
i | 


























Country of Origin. 1938--39. 1947-48. ' 1948-49. + 1949-50. ; 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
eoaioc hs Secccsll . ees ee ee 
British Countries— ‘ : 
+ United Kingdom +5, 40.67 | 39-11 © 50-55) 57-99, 48-13 | 44-35 
Australian Territories— H | | | ' 
Nauru . 0.65 | oO.¥1 | 0.25! 0.24 1 0.16 0.10 
New Guinea is 0.17! 0.26; 0.33! 0.30} 0.24 0.26 
Papua ee 2, 0.2F' 0.05 0.06) . 0.06 0.13 0.12 
fanada Bs te FFF) 454 2.89} 2.48 2.29 2.2 
Ceylon , 0:84 2.40 r.8r{ 1.67 | 1:53 1.06 
India » 2.89 7 go | 6.25: 5.16, 4.78 4-55 
Malaya, Federation of | o.ot 1.14 0.97 | 0.92 | 2.78 1.78 
New Zealand... 4 5.43 | 1.02 |! 0.88 0.69 0.42 0.62 
Union of South Africa ' 0.25! 0.96! 0.66! 0.68 0.72 0.42 
Other British Countries roa -751 3-48 { 4-49 | 4-37; 5-03 3.51 
cn | ee eee ae | too . ‘ aes = 
Total, British Countries | 57.54 | 60.97 | 69.14 | 68.56 ! 66.21 | 59-01 
Foreign Countries— | j i 
Belgium os .. i) 0.99 1.54 | 0.86 0.67 1.53 2.62 
China .. 1. | 0.46 0.49! 0.61} 0.27} 0.36| 0.29 
France. . és | 1.03 0.92 0.97, %1F.99{ 2.21 2.13 
Germany .. | 4.56 0.19} 0.45! 1.23 | 1.99 3.17 
indonesia, Republic of .. | 7-16 1.31, 2.68 2.75 2.93 2.43 
Italy . .. | 0.69 0.80! 0.92 1.69 2.25 2.64 
Japan .. -. | 4-72 0.42 | 0.41 1.30 2.10 4.15 
Netherlands we SOnFL 0.77: 0.94} .0.60! 4.11 1.43 
Norway oa | 0.38 0.94 | 1.05 0.58 0.67 1.11 
Philippines Republic . 1 0.12 0.02 » 0.01 0.01 0.01 
Sweden 1 0.95 | 1-45 2.231 1.45! 2.20 2.62 
Switzerland Let 0.95 | 0.58 | 0.58 | 9.51! 0.68 0.67 
United States of America . . | 14-74 19.77 | 10.03 9.74 8.21 10.39 
Other Foreign Countries .. | 3.68 | 7-59; 6.91 6.58 7-49 ae 
’ “E> eS ri ee era 
Total, Foreign Countrics | 40.14 | 36.79 | 28.64 | 29.37 | 33-74 a0: 96 
| a : 5 
Origin not Disclosed pos 0.29 | 0.28 4 0.04) 0.05 0.03 
Outside Packages . . | 2.32 1.95 1.94 | 2.03 (a) | (a) 
t ~ = ee ae ag a ee (—— SS Se. =e 














Total 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 


(a) Outside packages distributed according to country | of origin. 








Tmports from the United Kingdom were 44.35 per cent. of the total value of imports 
during 1951-52, compared with 40.67 per cent. during 1938-39. Imports from the 
United States of America have diminished during recent years to $.21 per cent. in 
1950-51, compared with 14.74 per cent. during the year 1938-39. However, a rise 
to 10.39 per cent. occurred in 195!~-52. 
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2. Exports according to Destination.—{i) Valees. The following table shows the 
value uf commodity exports to the principal countries during the vears 1938-39 and 
1947-48 to 1951-52. 

EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


(ExcLupixe Gorn.) 


( £7000.) 
Country of Destination. 1938-39. . 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. ‘ 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Sse SS > ‘ ' = 
British Countries-—— ! 
United Papen .. ° 00,725 |152,104 229.794 12375525 1 320,605 | 208,072 
Canada : oe 1,994 | 5,009 8,647 | 9,048 ! 17,212 | 9,177 
Ceylon ty ae 1,327 ' 10,213 8,801 ' 6.070 8,950 | 10,630 
Fiji ig oh of 623 2,060 2,202 2,419 2,628 3,156 
Hong Kong e ae 475 6,365 3,875 , 0,848 5,968 , 3,800 
India... wes 1,965 26,689 25.986 37-034 , 21,981 . 16,911 
Malaya, Federation of .. 1,QI1E . 7,785 6,101 : 5,506! 8,214 8,532 
New Zealand... oe 6,682 15,258 17,343 | 21,286 | 20,265 | 37,321 
Papua .. 299 «1,619 1,962 | 2,484 | 2,749 | 3,754 
Union of South Africa a 813 2,772 5,103 ; 2,832 4,178 3,528 
Other British Possessions... 2,364 29,116 26,715 24,806 33,592 | 38,379 





Total, British Countries , 85.178 | 258,990 336,529 |355.918 | 446,342 | 343,260 


Foreign Countries— 


Belgium ‘s -) . 5,547, 19,265 19,935 | 27,492 ; 48,245 ; 24,940 
Chile and Peru .. me 3 6 811 1,465 ; 3,072 + 226 
China .. ty +. i 3,023.° 2,757 1,438 502 : 850 283 
Uzechoslovakia .. .. 1 378° 858 698 ; 3,085 | 3,716 | 1,280 
Egypt .. Pe ae 6ol ; 5,852 9,531 , 9,696 | 22,306 8,976 
£ rance. iA os 9,379 | 36,483 46,608 | 40,661 | 89,820 | 53,609 
Germany ..' 2,652! 4,021 ° 4,141 | 16,578 | 27,738 | 20,380 
Indonesia, Republic of So 1,373 132 1,285 ' 507 | 3,243 3,967 
Italy .. : ..' ¥,211 41,860 29,054 19,406 49,010 | 37,998 
Japan aie is -.' 4,866! 2,506, 7,389 ° 23,974 | 61.550 | 48,514 
Netherlands ‘5 +. 1,039 35373 4,532 | 9,878 | 11,240 | 11,353 
Norway er Ae 25 1,024 328 | 1,375 1,507 200 
Poland os .! 426 1,207. 7,706 | 13,169 | 14,785 | 5,008 
Sweden a 637 3,037 4.545 | 5,044 . 12,426 6,086 
United States of America . . 3,614 35,074 32,289 49,644 |148,830 | 77,215 
U.S.S8.R. (Russia) se 278: 2,858 . 12,360 11,187 , 8,396 

Other Foreign Countries .. 2,313 16,824 24,219 : 24,114 1 28,720 24,715 





: : ! \ ! 

rn ee . 

Total, Foreign Countries : 37,305 | 147,133 206,139 | 1257:777 | 535-454 | 324.759 
| 


Total es -. 1122,543 | 406,123 542,668 ' ' 613,695 cota 668,019 
1 














(ii) Percentages. ‘The relative importance of various countries as markets for 
Australian produce is shown by the following table of percentages. Exports to the 
United Kingdom were 31.15 per cent. and to all British countries 51.38 per cent. of 


the total in 1951-52, compared with 54.45 per cent. and 60.5: per cent. respectively 
during 1038-39. 
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Foreign countries absorbed 48.62 
compared with 30.49 per cent. during 
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per cent. of the total exports during 1951-52 
the year 1938-39. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA: PROPORTIONS TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
(Exctuptinc Gop.) 





(Per Cent. of Total.) 




















! 
' | 
Country of Destination. 1938-39. 1947-48. : 1948-49. + 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 
i 1 
sete ot ere |: J t | 
British Countries— ; 
United Kingdom es 54-45. 37-45 42-35 38.70 , 32-65) 31.15 
Canada : : 1.63 | 1.23 1.59 1.47 1.75 | * 1637 
Ceylon 1.08! 2.51 1.62: 0.99 0.91 ! 1.59 
Fiji. 0.51 ' 0.51 0.41 ' 0.40, 0.27 | 0.47 
Hong Kong 0.39, 1.57 0.71 | 1.12}; 0.61 | 0.57 
India .. 1.60 6.57 4-79 | 6.03 2.241 2.53 
Malaya, Federation of 1.56]  $£.92 1.12 o.g1' 0.841 1.28 
Mauritius * 0.09 0.55 0.20! 0.27! 0.72! 0.22 
New Zealand 5-451 3-76 3.20] 3.47' 2.06: 5.58 
Papua .. 0.25} 0.40 0.36 | 0.40} 0.28} 0.56 
Union of Sonth Africa 0.66 0.68 0.94 0.46 0.43) 0.53 
Other British Possessions. . 1.84 6.62 4-72 3.78 | 2.70 5-53 
| 
‘Total, British Countries 69.51 \ 63-77 . 62.01 58.00 | 45-40 51.38 
=| es 
: | 
Foreign Countries— ; 
Belgium = is 4.53 4°74 3:67} 4.48) 4.91 3°73 
Chile and Peru .. “ a ee O.or! 0.24 0.31 , 0.04 
China .. 2.46; 0.68 0.271 0.08; 0.09] 0.04 
Egypt .. ne 0.49 | 1.44 1.76 1.58 2.27 1.34 
France. . ie .. 1 7.65 | 8.99 8.59 | 6.63! 9.15 8.03 
Germany .. i 2-17; 0.99; 0.76| 2.70 2.83 3-05 
Indonesia. Republic of... U.12; 0.03 0.24 { 0.08; 0.33 0.60 
Italy a ice 0.99; 2-92 | 5.35 3-16! 4.99 5.69 
Japan .. ‘3.97 0.62 1.36 3.91 6.27 7-26 
Netherlands . | 0.85. 0.83: 0.84 1.61' 1.14} 1.70 
Norway | 0.024 9.25 ' 0.06 0.22' 0.15 | 0.03 
Philippines Republic 0.41 0.06 0.09! O.1T 9.05 0.07 
Sweden 9.524! 0.75 0.84 0.82} 1.27 | 0.9F 
United States of America. . 2.95, 8.64 5-95 8.09 | 15.16 11.56 
US.8.R. (Russia) .e i 0.23 | 0.70 2.28" 1.82 0.86 : 
Other Foreign Countries .. . 9 2.13 | 4-59 5-92, 6.47 4-76 1 4.57 
SEE I DEN 
Total, Foreign Countries ; 30.49 ! 36.23 37-99 | 42.00! 54.544 48.62 
i 1, 
| | 
‘Votal i ++ | 100.00 , 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 











§ 7. Trade with the United Kingdom. 


. Imports.—The following table shows, according to statistical classes, the value 
of im Fors into Australia of United Kingdom origin during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 


compared with the vear 1938-39. 
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IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN : CLASSES. 











( £7000.) 
; a 
Class. 1938-39. 1947-48. ' 1948-49. i 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
H 

I. Animal foodstufis, ete. ae 342 698 762 891 1,366 1,883 

II. Vegetable foodstuifs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. 234 760 ' 1.130 | 1,400 1,772 2,061 
111. Alcoholic liquors, ete. as Joo 573 077. 973 1,127 1,670 
IV. Tobacco, etc. ! a 22 1.907 3.808 4:949 | 5,458 6.949 
V. Live animals a 55 173 | 311 281 285 217 
VI. Animal substances, “ete. ae 4t 170 | 91 147 220 393 
VII. Vegetable substances, ete. .. 241 892° 1,411 1,361 2,718 3,058 
VIL. Apparel, textiles, etc. on 11,438 44.122 70.778 65.785 83,705 109,268 
IX. Gils, fats and waxes 2 154 203, 366 433 | 645 1,837 
X. Paints and vernishes See 437 895 O44 934 | 1,058 1.537 
XI. Stones and minerals, ete. a 317 140 - 693 ' 569 | 234 309 

Xfi. Metals, metal manufactures ; : 
and machinery .. on 20,801 52,681 92.403 | 158.057 189.771 225.918 
XII. Rubber and leather, etc. a8 282 1,635 3,009 5,965 6,726 12,182 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. ans 97 240 , 354 437 487 647 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. a 1,079!" 4,939: 5,993 ' 6,803 7.311 11,010 
AVI. Paper and stationery Bs 3,358 8.088 . 8,185 9,893 14,617 22,359 
XVIT. Jewellery. ete. 314 ' 2.478 2.837 | 3.469 45329 3.939 
XVIII. Optical. surgical and scientific 

instruments . Hee 597 2,872 4,396 4.L17 4976 6,683 
XIX. Drugs. chemicals, ete. Bee 2,609 5,086 | 5,885 5,971 9,846 13,834 
XX. Miscellaneous (a) .. ics 2,980 3,684 1 5.279 ° 6,312 20,229 38,978 

XXI. Gold and silver; bronze | 1 
specie .. “i bes 16 2! I I | 1 367 

i) 

woot, | Fe oY PRS 

Total ste hs 46,094 — 132.238 209.313 278.748 ; 356,88: | 465,705 


(a) Includes Arms, Anununttion and Ex plosives. 


2. Exports.—In the following table the exports from Australia to the United Kingdom 
are shown in classes according to the same classification as for imports. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO THE UNITED KINGDOM: CLASSES. 

















( £7000.) 
| | | 
Class. ' 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
i" 
1. Animal foodstuffs, etc. a. * 24,484. ee 43,679 | 51,898 57,372 41,424 31,395 
IL. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- : 
alcoholic beverages, ete. .. ' 14,369 | 33,049 ' 64.769) 33.161 46,077 45,064 
11f. Alcoholic liquors, ete. a 906 1,313 | 840 232 313 253 
HV. Tolees ie oe I | 1! 3 oa I I 
V. Live animals ne oe 2 2 3: 3 12 5 
VI. Animal substances, etc. ane 19.475 , 54,054: 83.349 | 118.461 199,779 92,091 
VII. Vegetable substances, etc... T10 ! 269 ' 1I5, 74 232 238 
VIII. Apparel. textiles, etc. es 4x 663 3Il: 599 506 158 
iX. Oils, fats and waxes ws 379 365 | 1,072 1,652 882 533 
X. Paints and varnishes hte 3 H 26, can 4 18 2 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. Sif" 847 1,506 ' 2,008 | 2,508 4,601 8,237 
XI. Metals, metal manufactures . % ‘ 
and machinery .. = 5,291 13.059 ; 21.383 17.921 20,087 24,369 
XIW. Rubber and leather, etc. Sesh 42 794 | 600 570 968 683 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. os 207 , 424 | 444 | 673 392 377 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. re 4 9° 18 j 41 34 25 
XVI. Paper and stationery er 32 | 66 82. 104 I6r 2i2 
XVIL. Jewellery, etc. 32 , 14 22! 29 30 132 
XVIII. Optical. surgical and scientific | ! | ' 
instruments - sant 16 j 541 100 192 126 174 
XIX. Drugs. cheticals, ete. ee 109 j 292 | 216 320 706 787 
XX. Miscellaneous a ae 2 167 ; 480 ; 1,275 1,640 1,669 1,734 
XNI. Gold and silver; bronze : i 
specie .. hes Mrs | 2,018 | 4.914 | 1,287 1.970 2,587 1,689 
epearaes oad Se ean ‘ 
Total Fas ae 68,716 | 155.933 229.796 | 237,526 | 320,605 | 208,159 
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3. imports of Principal Artictes.—The following table shows the value of the principal 
articles imported into Australia from the United Kingdom during the years 1947-48 to 
1951-52 compared with the year 1938-39. The articles are shown in the order in which 
they appear in the detailed classification. 


aHEORTS OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN : 




















AUSTRALIA. 
( £1000.) 
; ——~ : a0 | | ; 
Article. 1935-39. ae 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Sust-=, SARS Pena err peo) Slee eds 
Whisky .. “s .. . 1 630! =~ gos! gz 608 758 | 1,035 
Pisstic material Pht SS Roast) ise “ages | sto 
astic materia! “9 23° .063 2155 2, . 
Towels and towelling 329 i 975 i 2,186 | 2,000 | 1,373 2,605 
Apparel .. ate ua 797 54330 9.178 8,061 9:972 15.190 
Carpets and carpeting or 3 1,065 | 3,641 | 5,363 | 7,450 | 10,751 10,991 
Tiberias and linoleuins 539 | 1.837 | 2.781 , 2,539 . 2,965 4,070 
jece 2zoods— ‘ t : y 
Canvas and duck : ate 477 | 604 | 697 | 873 1,025 1,318 
Cotton and linen os oe 4,174 | 9,089 | 18,611 , hai : aea7e 33,018 
Silk and rayon .. ey! 968 11,592 13.416 {| 10,61 12,72 15,087 
Woollen or containing wool ids 252! 1,266 4;072 | 4,793 , 3.698 | 3,164 
All other piece goods oe Prier go8 ! 1,678 2,929 | 2,864 , 4,097 5,551 
erving silks, cottons. ete, me naa 535 946 1,673 } 1,522 ' 1,781 j 2,650 
arns— ' : : 
Cotton “3 we oe 417 | 2,119 3.223 | 1,867 | 4,046 5,073 
Rayon art os ae 232 | 2.119 2.922 2,598 4,685 4,543 
hocken Ste Be ee 54 78 | 388 | 415 ; 265 ae : 
wer. fo 49! 210 | 335 18! 441 446 
Electrical machinery and appliane cs. 2,999 6,076 | 11,045 , 15,060 ; 19,713 26,240 
Electrical cable and wire, covered =... | 1,270 | 1,677 ! 3-909 | 5-743 4,405 3,033 
Agricultural machinery ee ae 46 | 659 | 670 1.205 | 2,018 3,893 
Metal-working machinery ! 861 | 2.147 2.289 | 2,688 , 3,086 4,487 
Motive-power machinery wel 1.025 3,994 8.157! 15,075 ' 22.444 | 26,169 
i other | 2.795 | 95235 | 15.448 | 19,902 | 26,475 38,857 
ron an eol— 
Pipes and tubes st sath A474 | 244 | 342 | 7og ! 1,151 1.287 
ey and sheet . ee oy 2.425 ! 2749 53051 | 6.994 | et pee 
ner. . ce 533 45 1,303 $:573 + 74 4.62 
Cutlery and platedware ate oa + 519 : 2,069 1,491 1,744 ' 2,190 2.760 
Tools of trade see ; 445 ' 1,759 1,857 , 2,240 2,624 | 3.602 
eee ee chassis, bodies and parts | eet | pre 25,022 i 58, 0137 610737 63,953 
chicles, other : es 1,861 4,19: +754 10,0 : 1007 5,915 
Rubber and rubber im: anufactures : 200 | 1.281 2.650 5:450 6,058 11,275 
Crockery : 459; 2494 2,931 | 3,071 2.997 41302 
ves and eres . ee 331 ! 1.492 | utes ‘ 842 eo: ! 3,309 
aper, pri A ei 940 ng! 1,465 3.0 §.571 9.331 
Stationery and paper manufactures .. i 1,611 | 4,684 4.961 ' 4,999 5,695 | 7,066 
Cinematograph films a8 set 65 | 113 225 | 225 + - i ae 
fos 4i 51 27: 1,230 1,890 1,829 
Optical, surgical and scientific instru- i j ‘ 
meuts . de 532 2.759 4.071 | 3,893 4.735 6,381 
Drugs. chemicals, and fertilizers jes 2,609 | 5,086 5,885 | 5,970 © 9,846 13,834 
Arms and explosives eeent 1,087 874 1,441 1,087 ! 1,455 9,755 
Musical instruments, pianos, ete. Sis 65 | 226 379 496 . 555 568 
Prefabricated houses and buildings .. ae oe 25 | 1,436 | 5,861 9,220 
All other articles .. as an 8.291 i 20,692 26.797 32,680 49,487 78,817 
Yotal Imports a3 | 46,094 | 132,238 | 209,313 70.78 a 356,881 {la 465,705 
cat tk 





(a) Includes outside packages, 1950-51, £8.119,000 ; 1951-52, £11.971,000. 


4. Exports of Principal Articles of Australian Produce.—(i) Quantities. The following 
table shows the quantities of the principal articles of Australian produce exported to the 
United Kingdom during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the year 1938-39. 
The articles are shown in the order in which they appear in the detailed classification. 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM : 
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AUSTRALIA. 
Article. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. ° 1949-50. 

Be Si a ts ee -| 1 
‘Butter ent. 2,170,515] 1,703,262; 1,622,522} 1,562,245 
Cheese wie » | 347,991 391,723 484.503 402,482! 
Bggs in shell doz. | 10,069,570} 13,354,405] 18,112,045] 20,192,785 
Beef ; entl. . 2,477,128] 2,120,260] 1,514,838! 1.369,229 
Lamb s:«14557,485} 1,006,368 803,294' 1,153,258 
Mutton 253,074 138, 245} 232,358! 638.947 
Pork + 301,204 21,721, 168.488 117.353 
Meats, preserved in ‘tins 116,553 605,432 853,144 877.075 
Milk and Cream “a 28,806 65,820 78,966; 255,520 
Fruits, dried + | 1,173,664 729.356) 523.401] 250,641 

x, fresh < 2,023,970} 1,203,068 842,923; 1,059,385 
Barley 1,027,052| 1,093,171] 1,984,618] 1,765,731 
Wheat bus. | 32,234,617] 17,225,932] 34,523,448: 9,435,385 
Flour oes enth. + 2,379,151| 1,127,312! 4,670,894 FO4,711 
Sugar (eane) ton 391.497 58,791 321,425 
Wine . val. ! 3,507,410} 2,157,016! 1,368,811] : 
Wool (in terms of greasy wool) entl . 4.125,467| 4.375.182) 4.823.273! 5. 304. 441 
Pear)-shell cwt. 20,877] 2,562 1,623 3,013 
Tallow (unrefined) . 167,695 7.202! 77,286: 220,228 
Timber, undressed, ‘including Y ; ' 

logs (a) .. .. sup. ft. 13,188,491] 9,029,426] 7,025,097! 15.317,.864 
Soap ie entl. 9:746 315 3,910 _ 8,529 























(a) Excludes undressed timber not measured in super. ft. 


(ii) Values. 


QUANTITIES, 


1950-51. | 1951-52. 


968,505 
3I7s415 
11,015,622 
1,134,084 
335,457 
44.702 
92,498 
692.724 
41,822 
484,854 
1,597,287 
2,222,662 
11,816,784 
2,259,065 
233,819 
7Ol.024 
3.701.017 
2.536 
143,896 


7.265,613} 


1774 





100,583 


296,393 
11,246,510 
502,263 
129,140 
10,011 
11,59¢ 
916,549 
151,723 
519,550 
1,315,774 
35135:194 
17,931,685 
928,632 
68.734 
553114 
2,842,586 
1,293 
57,612 


5,066,866 
_ 488 


The values of the principal articles of Australian produce exported to 


the United Kingdém during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the year 
1938-39 are shown in the table hereunder :— 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM : 














AUSTRALIA. 
( £000.) 
Article. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 
pene aoe = te me I; 2. 
Butter si 12,127 ° 18,998 ! 20,667 
Cheese ats a 1,020 . 2,308 | 3.178 | 
Eggs in shell ie 632 | 1,439 . 2,153 
Meats ai oe 10,581 ! 37,658 | 21,740 | 
Milk and cream ih, | 88 | - 240 | 399 . 
Fruits, dried oe 2,046 | 1,765 1,335 
fresh Jielp 1,401 2.262 1,580 
: preserved in ‘Tiquid at 1,041 1,996 ° 2,623 
Barley hs F 278 2,165 2,199 
Wheat. -| 4.444 | 14,751 26,888 
Flour Si 706 : 2,403 : 8.928 , 
Sugar (cane) : | 3,686 |- 1,773 | 10,284 | 
Wine an ou 897 , 1,136 | 682 ! 
Hides and skins ae 813 5 1.973 | 2.734 
Wool : wee 18,513 5 51,967 80,495 
Pearl-shell — axel QI: 57 38 
Tallow (unrefined) | od | 137 | 35 519 
Lead bullion 4 te ; 2,685 5,065 
Lead, pig .. wl 4,198 ° 7:927 1 12,305 
Zinc bars, ete. “a! 281 1.504 3.113 
Leather... ‘af 320 | 750 ; 595 
Timber, undressed, including lows (a). 152 | 340 | 268 ! 
oap . ase 22: 2 21 
Gold ‘| 1,991 | 3,829 | I | 
Silver bullion La 22 | 1,069 | 1.275! 
Allother articles... : 2,907 + 14.055 | — 19,835 | 
Total Exports (Australian Pro- | ! 
ftuce) a aa | 68,394 | 155,087 | 228,920 


1949-50. 


21,155 
2,971 
2,515 

26,793 
1.360 

740 
1.816 
1,697 
2,042 
6,215 
1,098 

10,597 

206 
3.305 

114.983 
54 | 
1,022 
45124 
9,962 
2,776 
554° 

594 

22 
2 | 
1.959 | 


236,225 


17,664 ' 





VALUES, 
1950-51. 1951-52. 
14,495 “1,456 
2,603 2 1825 

1,481 1,84 
19,927 22, 783 
162 720 
2,294 2,884 
3,784 45147 
2,253 31143 
2,820 51390 
134417 15,053 
4-110 ! 3,744 
3,855 2,733 
300 248 
5,865 2,755 
193.598 89,068 
64 30 
529 251 
4:466 4:950 
9,898 12,221 
4,606 5:723 
957 656 
317 268 
7 2 
val 87 
2.577 1,584 
/IR711 | 22,645 
319,096 207,007 








(a) Excludes undressed timber not measured in super. ft. 


5. Proportion of Trade from United Kingdom and Competing Countries.—Since 1908, 
permanent resident Commissioners appointed by the British Board of Trade have been 
located in Australia for the purpose of advising manufacturers and merchants in the 


United Kingdom with regard to Australian trade affairs. 


From 8th August, 1907, the 


Commonwealth Customs Tariffs have provided preferential rates of Customs Duties on 
certain goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, with the object of 
assisting the British manufacturer to retain or improve his position in this market in 


relation to other countries. 


are dealt with on previous pages in this Chapter. 


The main provisions in these Acts relating to preference 
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SIMPLE AGGREGATIVE INDEX: FIXED WEIGHTS 
(BASE. AVERAGE OF THREE YEARS ENDED JUNE,I939= 1000) 
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EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTS ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES 
I910 to I95I-52 
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OVERSEA TRADE : AUSTRALIA, ISIO to 1952 


IMPORTS 
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In an investigation into the relative position occupied by the United Kingdom in 
the import trade of Australia, the comparison must, of course, be restricted to those 
classes of goods which are produced or manufactured in the United Kingdom. The 
imports into Australia include many commodities, such as tea. rice, raw coffee, 
unmanufactured tobacco, petroleum products, copra, timber, ctce., which the United 
Kingdom could not supply. These items, in addition to others not available from that 
country, have therefore been omitied from the computation following. 

The imports into Australia have been classified under nine headings, and the trade 
of the United Kingdom therein is compared with that of France, Germany, Japan and 
the United States of America. These countries have been selected as the principal 
competitors in normal times with the United Kingdom for the trade of Australia under 
the specified headings. Totals for the years 1913, 1938-39, 1950-51 and 1951~52 are 
shown in the following table. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ITS MAIN COMPETITORS. 
































( £7000.) 
Fee ee ee ae — jee ee = 2 ‘aaeaiied 
eect | : United! 
u vee United fs Bees Te A a : All 
Nature of Imports. Year. Kingdom. France. | Germany. } Japan. ptates of - Countries. 
| { America. 
1 
i ‘ i 
a = = f— H ' I” as Sy) ee 
\ . 1 
(1913... 274 3 | 11 | 6) 263 | 863 
Foodstuffs of animal} J 1938-39 342 I ry 200 308 } 1.824 
origin 1950-51 1,306 31 | 735 : 277 | 45970 
1951-52 1.883 39 | 1gt | 51 562 6.724 
1913 .. 1,117 312 | 130 1! 3 L772 
Spirituous and 1938-39 700 67 | 5 \ 1 | $21 
alcoholic liquors 1950~51 1,127 187 | 7 | 2 1,464 
1951-52 1,676 305 | 42 ‘ I 2.355 
F {1913 .. 11.154 875 1,559 | 433 5367 | 18.145 
apparels eee 1938-39 11,438 468 574 | 2.901 } 321; 20,242 
tured fibres 1950-51 83,705 35305 566 3,162 | 2.348 | 138,669 
(1951-52 109,268 4:765 3-632 | 9.044 , 2.277 203.569 
{ 
_| (1913 -. 12,656 193 2,166 | 7! 3:475 ; 19,724 
atetals, mete! pases iSa8 39 20,801 | 61 1,652 191 7,850! — 35,653 
inachinery 1950-51 189,771 8,355 10,504 11,122 36,497 289,833 
{1951-52 225,918 11,664 | 17,698 26,163 56.147 392.911 
Rubber and leather} [1913 .. 442 62 316 1 395 1,563 
and manufactures | J 1938-39 282 6 54 44 130 1,926 
thereof, and sub- 1950-51 6,726 256 40 : 431 30.448 
stitutes therefor | (1951-52 12,182 440 3iz 16 919 35,083 
f1913.. 592 37 412 19 57 1,425 
Jarthenware, cem- 1938-39 1,079 19 233 209 103 2,123 
ents, glass, etc. 1950-51 7,311 201 43 1 316 431 11,120 
\ 1951-52 11,009 457 480 1.770 438 19.667 
1913. 1,629 20 243 10 367 2,853 
Paper and _ sta- 1938-39 3,358 59 361 1or 425 | 7,052 
tionery 4 1950-51 14,617 240 532 79 821 30,595 
(1951-52 22,359 617 2,213 | 1,164 2,481 68.759 
{ 
y Sens. 1913... 474; 80 240 | 18 - 126 1,313 
yoods 1950-51 45329 594 448 | I 28 8.913 
1951-52 3,939 238 1,225 37 | 26 | 9.281 
; 
: {1913 .. 929 | 223 277 127 192 2,477 
Drugs, chemicals ee 2,609 ! 224 544 54 1,144 6,382 
and fertilizers 1950-51 9.846 ; 1,162 | 1,063 166 1,408 18,693 
(1951-52 13,834 1.413 2,667 922 I. 2,517 28,999 
ae . sie 1 en fd 
Se iLe ! 
{1913 .. 29,267 ! 1,310 5.354 622 5-445 50,135 
Total, above-men- 1 1938-39 40,923 | 941 3,621 3,900 10.421 77,055 
tioned imports 1950-51 318,798 | 14,331 13,276 14,846 42,243 534,705 
Lr951-52 | 402,068: 19,938 28.459 39.167 65,368 sie 767,348 
Se ae 1913 .. 37,271, 2,023 6,398 365 7 1928 | 72,906 
Total imports (less 1938-39 46,079 . 1.172 4,710 4,666 16,696 113.217 
bullion and specie) 1950-51a| 356,881 16,4354 14.726 15,595 60,878 741,378 
1951-520 465,338 22,390 33,240 43,582 109,141 | 1,049,751 
{ 








(a) Includes outaide packages. 
948.—7 
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Stated as percentages the figures in the preceding table are shown below. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ITS MAIN COMPETITORS : 
PROPORTIONS FROM EACH COUNTRY. 



































(Per Cent.) 
{ 
F United 
a r d All 
Nature of Imports. | Year. Unite: France. | Germany.{ Japan. j States of papa 
H Kingdom. | America. Countries. 
1913... 31.77 0.33 1.27 0.74 | 30.52 100.00 
Foodstuffs = of eee 18.77 0.06 0.03 { 10.98 16.86 100,00 
‘animal origin | 1990-33 27.47 0.62 1.47 aie 5.56 100.00 
1951-52 28.00 0.58 2.84 0.76 8.36 100.00 
e 19I3 .. 63.04 17.64 7.37 | 0.09 0.14 100.00 
Spirituous and 1938-39 85.26 | 8.15 0.60 0.02 | 0.16 100,00 
alcoholic liquors | 1950-51 76.98 | 12.77 | 0.51 Me i o,11 100.00 
r 1951-52 71.17 12.95 1.78 i 0.04 100.00 
* 1913 .. 61.48 4.82 | 8.59 2.39 3-13 100.00 
sar ene 1938-39 56.51 2.32 2.84 14.33 1.59 100.00 
tured fibres 1950-51 66.36 | 2.38 0.41 2.28 1,69 100.00 
1951-52 | 53.68 2.34 1.78 4.44 1.12 100.00 
. . (1913 .. 64.17 1.00 10.98 0.04 17.62 100,00 
ee eee 4 1938-39 | 58.34 0.17 , 4.63 0.54 22.02 100.00 
chinery” 1950-51 65.49 2.88 | 3-62 3-84 12.60 100.00 
Ty (1951-52 57.50 2.97 | 4.50 6.66 14.29 100,00 
Rubber and leather | {1913 .. 1 28.26 4.00 | 20.21 0.04 . 25.27 100.00 
and manufactures 4 1938-39 | 14.66 |, 0.29 | 2.80 26 6.76 100.00 
thereof, and sub- 1950-51 . 22,09 0.84 | 0.13 ar 1.41 100.00 
stitutes therefor | | 1951-52 34.72 | 1.25 ' 0.89 0.05 | 2.62 100.00 
: 
1933 41.52 2.57 | 28.94 1.37 | 4.02 100.60 
arthenware, ce- 1938-39 50.82 0.91 10.98 9.83 4.83 100.00 
ments, glass, etc. 1950-51 65.74 1.81 0.39 2.84 3.88 100.00 
Lr951-52 55.98 , 2.32 2.44 g.00 | 2.23 100.00 
‘ 
1913... 57.09 0.70 | 8.50 0.34 12.88 100.00 
Paper and _ sta- 1938-39 47.62 0.83. —C 5.12 1.43 6.02 100,00 
tionery 1950-51 47-78 0.78 | 1.74 0.26 2.69 100.00 
1951-52 32.52 0.90 3.22 1.69 | 3.61 100.00 
' 
ee IgI3 .. 36.14 6.11 + 18.28 1.34 9.58 100.00 
set i aed ne ae 19.23 2219: 12.07 12.25 | 8.52 100.00 
so0ds 1950-51 48.57 6.67 H 5.02 0.01 | 0.31 100.00 
5 195%-52 42.44 2.56 | 13.20 0.40 | 0.28 100.00 
{1913 .. 37.49 g.o2 ‘ 11.18 5.11 7.74 100.00 
Drugs, chemicals 1938-39 40.87 | 3-50 | 8.52 0.85 17.93 100.00 
and fertilizers 1950-51 52.67 6.22 5.68 0.89 7.53 100,00 
1951-52 47.71 | 4.87 u 9.20 3.18 8.68 100.00 
! 
ae Sat | \ an aenrer 
P1913... 58.38 3.61 10,68 1.24 10.86 100.00 
Total, above-men- 1938-39 52.69 1.2m j 4.66 5.02 13.42 100.00 
tioned imports 1950-51 | 59.63 | 2.68 | 2.48 | 2.78 4 7.90 100.00 
1951-52 52.40 | 2.60 i 3-71 5.10 8.52 100.00 
ae | \ 
(1913... 52.37 2.84 8.99 1.22 | 13.95 100.00 
Total imports (less 4 1938-39 40.70 1.03 | 4.16 4.12 14.75 100.00 
bullion and specie) 1950-51 48.14 2.21 1.99 2.08 | 8.21 100.00 
( 1951-52 44.33 2.13 | 3.16 4-14 | 10.36 100.00 





The total value of the commodities included in the competitive classes increased 
from £50,135,000 in 1913 to £77,655,000 in 1938-39 and to £767,348,000 in 1951-52. 
The principel classes of competitive imports are metals, metal manufactures and 
machinery (value £392,911,000 in 1951-52) and apparel, textiles and manufactured 
fibres (value £203,569,000 in 1951-52). The value of goods included in these two 
groups represented 77.7 per cent. of the total value of competitive commodities during 
1951-52. 

In 1938-39 the United Kingdom supplied 52.69 per cent. of the total value of 
competitive goods. In 1913 the corresponding figure was 58.38 per cent. and in 1951-52 
52.40 per cent. 
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Japan’s share in the competitive trade increased in proportion to other countries 
from 1.24 per cent. in 1913 to 5.02 per cent. in 1938-39. Owing to the effects of war 
it was reduced to 0.06 per cent. in 1946-47. In 1951-52 it was 5.10 per cent. 

The proportion supplied by the United States of America improved from 10.86 
per cent. in 1913 to 13.42 per cent. in 1938-39 and to 20.28 per cent. in 1947-48, but 
had fallen to 8.52 per cent. in 1951-52. 

The proportion of imports of French origin declined from 3.61 per cent. in 1913 
to 1.21 per cent. in 1938-39, but in 1951-52 had risen to 2.60 per cent. 

The proportion supplied by Germany was 10.68 per cent. in 1913. and 4.66 per 
cent. in 1938-39. In consequence of the war, the proportion of imports from Germany 
fell to 0.52 per cent. during 1948-49, but it hag since risen and in 1951-52 was 3.71 
“per cent. 


§ 8. Trade with Eastern Countries. 


Imports of Merchandise from Eastern Countries.—The values of imports into 
ieee from Eastern countries during the year 1938-39 and the years 1947-48 to 
1951-52 are shown in the following table. The principal commodities imported in 1951-52 
according to countries of origin were :—Ceylon—Tea, £9,958,000 ; India—Bags and Sacks, 
£27,982,000, Cotton and Linen Piecegoods, £3,888,000, Hessian, £4,934,000, Linseed Oil, 
£2,098,000 ; Malaya—Crude Rubber, £14,604,000 ; Singapore—Crude Rubber, £2,207,000, 
Petroleum Spit: £3.114,000, Solar and Residual Oil, £2,205,000; Indonesia—Crude 
Rubber, £1,981,000, Kerosene, £3,172,000, Petroleum Spirit, £11,183,000, Residual and 
Solar Oil, £5,685,000 ; Japan—Cotton and Linen Piecegoods, £7,084,000, Iron and Stcel, 
£21,808,000, Timber, £1,880,000, Wire, £1,989,000. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE INTO AUSTRALIA FROM’ EASTERN COUNTRIES. 























( £000.) 
Country of Origin. 1938-39. } 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1952-52. 
British Countries— : 1 ; | 

Borneo... + 2 arg | 3.414 i 4,145 ! 4.578 5,673 6,903 
Ceylon... ons an 957 3,133 7,512 8.936 11,317 11.173 
Hong Kong Re rs 41 252 647 700 1,915 2,254 
India “ 3,272 26,098 25,862 27,664 35,424 47,825 
Malaya, Federation of Pe 1.029 3,862 4,028 4,926 20,647 18,632 
Pakistan woo a Pee 302 1,228 7,290 1,774 
Singapore ai whe ei 392 4,655 ° 7.308 10,502 8,764 

Foreign Countries— ' i 
‘Bhutan and Nepal as os es by 1 os 2 
Burma... ee 30 23 27 30 13 31 
China (including Formosa) ike 526 1,667 2.542 1,451 | 2.657 3,133 

Chinese Dependency— 

Manchuria ? eid 7? os aH * 5 14 32 

French Dependencies— | : : 
India (French) .. a3 I I ats Pa * § 
Indo-China ne 1 2 14 51 51 19 
Indonesia, Republic of ane 8.116 4-429, 11,097 14.750 21,788 25,530 
Japan. . 4,666 1.433 1,711 6.999 | 15.595 43,582 
Korea... oY we I 2 15 8 3 
Philippines Republic ie 138 48 14 69 52 101 

Portuguese Dependency — ! | 
Timor .. ret zs oe be i i 79 114 
Siam ote Se = 3 20 ao! 831 103 72 
Total ans mont 19,012 50.375 62.383 | 7, 780 |(a) 133,128 |(@) 169,952 


(a) Includes outside packages. 


2. Exports.—(i) Principal Articles. The following table shows the value of exports 
of Australian and other produce from Australia to Eastern countries for the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52. The countries concerned in this trade are Borneo (British), 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, Singapore, Burma, China 
(including Formosa) and the Chinese dependencies of Kwantung and Manchuria, French 
dependencies in India and Indo-China, Republic of Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Philippimes 
Republic, the Portuguese dependencies in India, Macao and Timor, and Siam. 
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TOTA.. EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO EASTERN COUNTRIES. 











( £7009.) 
Afticle. 1938-39. 1 1947-48. | 1948-49. . 1949-50. » 1950-51. 1951-52 
Mig Sates yah Sy oghs Cig ate ee = aes 3 <table Bet oe Peay peat pers tee, Weed aout 
Army stores an enh (a) 208 1.376 1.207 . 2,636 | 3.924 
Butter Le ae oe 588 680 982 1.468 | 1,742 ! 1.779 
Cheese om Be nye 44 22 484 428 } 341, 631 
Confectionery ey a5 To 384 ° 175 84 270 | 273 
Eggs be fee a6 Br 116 149 302 290 ' 390 
¥Fruits— . ! 
Fresh $3 2 Lag 166 923 864 gor 882 1,259 
Dried or prese: rved. oe 43 203, 301 255 333 { 532 
Grain and cercals--- i i : 
Wheat .. ne es 2.403 , 19.661 | 17,066 33.990 18,133 6,981 
Flour we a mae 3-037 18,116 16,636 19,021 18,682 20,228 
Other (prepared and un- . 5 1 
prepared) 2 70 1,798 4,932 2.710 4542 , 0,245 
Infants’ and inv: lids’ fonds ag 194 : 875 1,120 1.147 1,289 | 1,792 
Jams and jellies ok bee 45 336 108 156 275 206 
Lead, pig .. oh “8 13 256 57 533 1,399 , 507 
Leather bsg nf 134 358 , 730 955 1,202 | 653 
Machines and machinery ee 551 2,077 } 1.546 1.156 1,783 ' 1,746 
Meats— é ' 
Bacon and hams .. ce 95 309 | 333 395 436 509 
Other... nes vi 274 1,303 1,339 1,717 . 2,389 | 31343 
Milk and cream a C2 437 2,784 4,060 3,642 4454 | 5,869 
Sheep A a 68 132° 178 226 316 321 
Soap and soap substitutes hs 16 21 57 129 75 171 
Spirituous and alcoholic liquors + 78 97 87 71 219 | 171 
‘Tallow. inedible . fs 156 ' 385 413 306 106 ' 407 
Vegetables, fresh ia = 9, go2 . 471, 446, 236 | 362 
Wool - 4,181 31937 75428 14,535 54,169 42,506 
zine bars, blocks, ete. mie 597 398 14 497 499: 1,230 
Other merchandise .. + 2,22, 10,545 7-165; 5,206 | 9.204 7,259 
Total Merchandise Sak 14,835 | 67,031 + 68,071 . 91.543 : 125,902 109,294 
(old and silver; and bronze : | 
specie a : ss 984 T4550 te a i 19 
Total Exports ag 15,769 67,031 meg 68,216 : 91,543 125,903 109,313 


(a) Not recorded separately. 


(ii) Destination of Exports of Merchandise. The next table shows the destination of 
merchandise exported to Eastern countries during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 
to 1951-52. 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FROM AUSTRALIA TO EASTERN COUNTRIES. 

















( £'000.) 
at { ! | | 
Country of Destination. 1938-39. | 1947-48. 5 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1953-52. 
1 H oe 
British Countries--- | | j ! 
Borneo .. ss Bis 13 390 | 362 4ir ij 661 go4 
Ceylon... ake oa 423 10,213 9,341 6,070 © 8,950 10,630 
Hong Kong ie i 475 6,365 3.918 | 6.848 | 5,968 3,781 
India ss as 1.942 26,689 25,985 ! 37;034 H 21,981 ! 16,911 
Malaya, Federation ‘of oy 1.Q1t 7,785 | 6,299 | 5,566 | 8,214 8,532 
Pakistan ack ae ‘ 2,273 362 ; 950 845 
Singapore 2% oe tes . 6,481 . 7:372 8,071 10,875 11,810 
Foreign Countries- - ! H ' i 
Burma... > 59 1,992 , 796 456 | 893 1,001 
China (including Formosa) . 3.023 2.757 © 1,439 502 850 333 
Chinese Dependencies— ! | : 
Kwantung oe ae 61 ‘ 
Manchuria } 2 | | 
French Dependencies -- | | : 
Tnudia (French) .. es I 28 Ir 9 32 8 
Tndo-China Sy 25 55 685 | 288 ; coe 63 31 
indonesia, Republic of oe 1,373 132 1,140 | 507 | 3,243 3,967 
Tapan.. n eh 4.866 2,506 | 7,389 | 23.978 , 61,549 48.534 
Korea... ae 12 377 116 8 |} 42 318 
Philippines Republic | 499 256 514 654 , 478 444 
Portuguese Dependencies— | : 
India ore eee ' 82 221. 223 | 251 128 
Macao .. | . ee 51 | 1 7 
Timor .. a a ie 76 16 | 18 24 37 
Siem. - ell 120 245 so7_| 730 | 877 1,076 
Total | 14,835 67,031 68,071 | _-91,543 125,902 109,294 





The balance of trade with Eastern countries, which can be ascertained by comparison 
with the table on page 199, shows an excess of imports into Australia during the years 
1938-39, 1950-51 and 1951-52, and an excess of exports during the years 1947-48 to 
1949-50. 


LL. 
Iv. 

Vv. 

VI. 
Vit. 
Vill. 
IX. 
X. 

XI. 
XIL. 
XI, 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIEL. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 


. Animal foodstutfs, etc. oi 

. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 

alcoholic bever: ete... 
Alcoholic liquors, ¢ 


CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF AUSTRALIAN OVERSEA TRADE. 


§ 9. Classified Summary of Australian Oversea Trade. 

t. Imports.—The following table shows. according to statistical classes, the valuc of 
imports into Australia during each of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the 
vear 1938-30. 


IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA : CLASSES. 
( £7000.) 
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Class. 











Tobacco, etc. 
Live animals ie 
Animal substances, etc. 
Vegetable substances. etc. 
Apparel. textiles, cte. 
Oils, fats and waxes 
Paints and varnishes 
Stones and ininerals, ete. 
Metals, metal manufactures 
and machinery . ee 
Rubber and leather, ete. 
Wood and wicker, ete. 
Tarthenware, ete. 
Paper and stationery 
Jewellery, etc. ie 
Optical. surgical 
scientific instruments 
Drugs, chemicals. ete. 





and 





Miscellaneous (a) fs 
Gold and © silver: bronze ; 
specic .. es 
Total 


f 
; 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 


7 





116,754 





fl 


{ 














= Ed 
1948-49. | 1949750. _ 1950~51. | 1951-52. 
l 
3,696 > 93,961 , 3.745 4.970 6,724 
16,521 | 13,933 + 20,694 + 24,796 | 24,978 
762 , 985 ; 1,169 1.464 ; 2,355 
75721 9.183 ' 12.395 . 16.437. 18,820 
"487, 492 464 | 616 
. 2,926 2,817 3,789 4,817 
- ! 13.150 ' 13,776 . 24,908 | 30,269 
96,065 + 109,198 , 99.761 | 138,669 | 203,569 
34-757 43,179 , 52.382 69,825 | 87,460 
1,639 1.909 | 1,812 2.453 ! 3-953 
2.837 3,637 * 6.573 F 8.970 ' 5.050 
85,379 | 128,036 ' 227,343 | 289,833 | 392.911 
6,695 , 11,259 30,448 35,083 
8.137 , 8,822: 15,795 ' 28,029 
7.250 ! 7,841 , 9.074 13,120 19,667 
23,383 21,061 18,883 30.595 ; 68,759 
$131 4-915 | 6.514 8.913 g.281 
1410, 5,849 1 6,089 7.552 | 10,416 
11,036 11,878 12,091 | 18,693 | 28.999 
12,974 ' 17.096 20.433 31,685 67,380 
1 . t 
1,661 | 1,138 | 1.945 2.492 ¢ 3,672 
Sy = H 
538,069 | 743,871 11,053.423 


j 339,746 | 415,194 


(a) Includes Arms, Ammunition and Explosives. 

2. Exports.—Iv the following table the exports from Australia arc shown according 
to the same classification as for imports, distinguishing (A) Australian produce ; 
(B) Other produce (re-exports) ; and (C) Total exports. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA : 


( £7000.) 


CLASSES. 


t 








\ 
1938-30, | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950~51. | 1951~52. 
l 





A. AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 








IU. 
Iv. 


VL 
Vil. 
VILL. 
IX. 


XI. 
XII. 


NII. 
XIv. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVIT. 
XVIII. 
XTX. 


XX. 
XXI. 


. Animal foodstuffs, etc. 
. Vegetable 


» Live animals 


foodstuffs;  non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. 

Alcoholic Jiquors, etc. 

Tobacco, etc. t 






Animal substance: 
Vegetable substances, etc. 
Apparel, t xtiles, ete. 
Oils, fats and waxes 


te. 





. Paints and varnishes 


Stones and minerals, ete. 
Metals, metal manufactures 
and machinery .. 
Rubber and leather, ctc. 
Wood and wicker. etc. 
Earthenware, etc. .. 
Paper and stationery 
Jewellery, etc. oe 
Optical, surgical 
scientific instruments 
Drugs. chemicals. etc. 
Miscellaneous (a) 
Gold and © silver ;° 
specie .. an 


and 


bronze 


Total 


- | 


27.223 


25:533 
1,158 
238 
197 
47,193 
298 
446 
611 
173 
2,668 


9:510 
745 
1,066 
210 
365 
106 


151 
718 
g16 


1§:951 


335,476 | 404,716 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
\ 





57.696 


123,993 
2,064 
158 
491 
161,733 
1,028 
4;:786 
1,390 
608 


5:149 | 
| 


28.385 

1,910 

. 1,673 
496 

753 
365 : 
7ol | 
3.144 | 
3.252 | 
4:94 | 
J 











1 
73:233 | 79859 67.524 60,689 
152,568 ' 137,583 163,202 } 148,700 
1.535 | 940° 1,248 $1,339 
142.,| 189 208 293 
4444 490 629 692 
244,502 | 329,280 : 661,726 342,007 
908 ' 1,039 1,487 H 1,722 
3-531 1 2,702 3:094 3:392 
2,337, 2,970 3.578 | 3,595 
464 | 505 - 779} 1,068 
6.425 | 6.279 12,004 | 21,417 
37,191 | 30.168 38,223 49,506 
1,802 2.119 , 2,926 2,035 
1.963 2,177 | 1,657 : 2.315 
374 - 539 730 993 
822 885 1.085 2,043 
412° 286° 517 596 
744 817 830 1,347 
2,787 2.887 5,053 5-470 
4.089 ‘ 4.728 + 6,432 8,124 
i 
1.397 | 2,020 2.682 | 9,716 
1 i _ 

ee ete. | 

537.570 | 608,462 | 975.614 | 667,059 








(a) Includes Arms. Ammunition and Explosives. 















































202 CHAPTER VI.—TRADE. 
EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA: CLASSES—continued. 
(£’000.) 
\ 
Class. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948~49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
B. OtsER Propuce: RE-EXPoRTS. 
i. Animal foodstuffs. etc. F 29 | 94 Ti2 24 28 56 
ii. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. ¢ 67 189 248 | 363 384 403 
LI. Alcoholic liquors, ete. ea | 43 22 33 | 32 35 55 
IV. Tobacco, etc. is eee 1135 64 167 119 43 5L 
¥. Live animals oa 20 , Il II 29 It 82 
Vi. Anima} substances, ‘ete. ace | 136° 50 26 37 246 155 
VIL. Vegetable substances, etc. e 9 | 67 59 ; 37, 42 38 
VIUIL. Apparcl, textiles, etc. 223 i 2,085 321 425, 613 585 
EX. Oils, fats and waxes 102 | 673 465 343 526 688 
X. Paints and varnishes 5 | 9 3: 5 4 4 
XI. Stones and minerals, ete. 2) 52 17 IL 22 40 
XII. Metals. metal manufactures, i 
and machinery .. oe 548 | LI7I 1,658 | 2,043 2.061 2,711 
XITL. Rubber and leather, ete. : Ir! 51 io, 28 22 40 
AIV. Wood and wicker. ete. ‘ 43} 57 50 51 50 52 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. ‘ 9, 20 20 Ii 22 118 
XVI. Paper and stationery 128 97 138 i 99, 64 70 
XVII. Jewellery, ete. bck 74 2 83 | 97 79 156 
XVIII. Optical, surgical and | 
scientific instruments 234 | 165 198 . 313 317 388 
XIX. Drugs. chemicals, ete. a 48 128 138 168 142 208 
XX. Miscellaneous isd fat 164 + 181 1,173: : 976° 15453 1,985 
XXI. Gold and silver; bronze | : . | 
specie .. a 3,012 ! 25 173 24 18 $2 
J 7 
Total -j 5,020, 5,238 5,103 5.235 ' 6,182 7,949 
C. Tora, Exrorts: AvuSTRALIAN PropucE AND RE-Exports. 
N { ' : 
L, Animal foodstuffs, etc. or 27,252 57,790 73.345 | 79,883 + 67,552 60,745 
IT. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- | ue = ' ! : 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. 25,600 | 124,182 152,816 | 137,945 163,586 | 149,103 
ILL. Alcoholic liquors, cte. + 1,201 2,086 1,568 972 1,283 1,394 
IV. Tobacco, etc. oa 351 222 309 308 255 344 
V. Live animals £ ee | ai7 502 455 | 519 640 774 
VI. Animal substances, etc. -- | 475329 | 161,783 | 244,528 | 329,317 | 661,972 | 342,162 
VH. Vegetable substances, etc... 1 307 1,095 { 967 ! 1,076 | 1,529 1,760 
VUI. Apparel. textiles, ete. 5 669 | 6,871 ' 3,852 | 3.5127 | 3:707 33977 
IX. Oils, fats and waxes : 713 | 2,063 | 2.802 ! 3-313 | 4,104 4,283 
X. Paints‘and varnishes rai 178 |. 617 467 | 510 | 783 1,072 
XI. Stones and minerals, ete. i 2,670 | 5,201 6.442 | 6,290 12,026 21,463 
XI. Metals, metal manufactures , { . 
and machinery .. ‘ 10,058 } 29,556 , 38.849 , 32,211 40,284 52,217 
XILT. Rubber and leather, ete. sah 756 ; 1,061 | 1.812 : 2,147 ° 2.948 2,075 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. ana 4 1,109 1,730 : 2,013 1 2,228 | 1.707 - 2,367 
AV. Earthenware, ete. .. cell 219 | 516 | 394 550 | 752 1,111 
XVI. Paper and stationery os 493 850 960 984 | 1,149 2,119 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. set. 180 392 | 395 | 383 596 752 
XVIIL. Optical, surgical and | ' H : 
scientific instruments el 385 866 942 1,130 ! 1,147 31,735 
XEX. Drugs. chemicals, ete. - { 766 | 3,272 2,925 | 3,055 5,195 5,678 
XX. Miscellancous (a) fits 1,080 3.433 5.262 5.704 3 7,885 10,109 
XXI. Gold and silver; bronze : 
specie .. { 18,963 4,966 1,570 2,044 , 2,700 9,768 
H 1 
Total 140,496 | 409,954 | 542,673 | 613,697 | 981,796 | 675,008 




















{a) Includes Arms, Ammunition and Explosives. 


3. Imports of Principal Articles—The next table shows the quantity, where available, 
and ‘the value of the principal articles imported into Australia during the years 1947-15 
to 1951-52 compared with the year 1938-39. The articles are shown in the order in 


which they appear in the detailed classification. 


CLASSIFIED SuMMARY OF AUSTRALIAN OVERSEA TRADE. 








Article. 

Fish, preserved in tins a ah 
Cocoa beans as os ms 
Cocoa butter a oe an 
Coffee and chicory.. ° .. a 
Edible nuts on we 
anes Ib, 
Lea a Ae oe £ 
Whisky pf. gal. 
Tobacco and preparations thereof £ 
Copra ewt. 
Fibres 


Hides and skins | ss 
Wool a be 5d { 
Seeds ong oN as 
Plastic materials .. se { 


‘Towels and towelling 
Socks and shootings 
Gloves... 
Hats and caps ¢ 
Men’s and boys’ outer clothing 
Blouses, skirts, costumes, ctc. 
Trimuings and ornaments .. 
Other apparel and attire 
Carpets and carEOHNG 
Linoleums 
Piece goods— 

Canvas and duck 

Cotton and linen 

SUk and rayon . 

Woollen or “containing wool 

All other piece goods 
Sewing silks, cottons, etc. 
‘Bags and sacks 


g 
oa 


thihinte mihininininin inihibintcisizinininins mint ninth 


Yarns— 
Rayon 
Cotton 
Woollen 
Other .. 
Oils, in bulk— 
‘Kerosene gal 
‘Linseed oit Si sf ar 
Lubricating (mineral) Ag a 
Petroleum, including crude ral 
Residual and solar fal: 
Dry colours . a owe '. 
Coal ton 
Sulphur .. ew 


Tron and steel— 
Pipes and tubes oe 
Plate and sheet .. 8 
Other .. a as 
Copper... os { 
Cutlery and sinbndornte ins 
Tools of trade : 
Motor vehicles, chassis, bodies. 
and parts 
Wire and manufactures 
Electrical machinery and ap- 
Pliances 28 
Electrical cable ‘and wire. 
covered ese 
Agricultural machinery 
Metal- -working machinery 
Motive-power machinery 


2 
a 


4 



























































203 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED : AUSTRALIA. 

1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
28,902,983] 20,572,917] 19.563.423] 17,474,337, 22,929,407 | 22,634,687 
1,078,755| 2,298,253] 2.445.025) 2,092,931] 2,944,113 | 3,320.390 
4,048,865! 26,540.589] 18.405,631; 29,165,829) 13,222,680 21,350,697 
138.464} 2.428.435] 1,894,714] 2.449.272] 1,850,885 3,458,309 
3-740,180] 2,636,335] 2,495,624] 6.640,584) 6,354,407 3.943.893 
133,429 659-529) 739,552; 1-451,925! 1,951.972 1,286.510 
4,566,633! 5,921,131] 7.400.938] 8,404,396] 6,061,792 | 7,364,252 
105.936 368,180; $01,945 964.618) = 1,088.477 1,445,513 
17,835,355| 10,152,646] 9.836.204] 14.487,120| 21,112,000 | 16,458,670 
291,336 924,092 771,737; 1:137.807| 1,887,126 1,408,788 
49,530:941] 54,522,049! 42.570,780) 54,733.541| 61,235,742 | 54,358,024 
2,830,487] 10,189,590} 8.127.721] 11,828,272) 14.178,420 | 11,757,743 
523,346 286,230 220.216, 334.587 416,315 445.542 
631,032 496,420 429.928, 622,275 775,186 1,052,242 
2,124,831} 7,721,388) 9-182,959} 12.394,839] 16,436.773 | 18,826.421 
484,181 470,135 583.622 652.548 474,146 639.994 
199,587 788,828] 1.399,223{ 1,636,244) 1.452.288 2,155.087 
1,023,4411 5,441.719] 6,599,405] 6.653,269] 16,257,122 | 18,634,685 
793,067} 1,388,266 393925 887.222] 1.109.103 1.457.994 
16,591,619] 10,654,156, 6.476.526 5.960,604! 3.005.916 4,287,421 
767,132 895,490 822,632] 1,032,295] 1.200.920 1.409.325 
587.874] 1.345.008} 1,920,411] 1,901,021]. 1,561,180 1,089.896 
ad 116,788 79,859 102.125 104,749 183,545 

“% 1.656,929] 1,524,847! 1,807,091] 2.973.658 4,446,251 
406.293] 1.137,662} 2.482.696] 2.206.007] 1.451,204 2.873.593 
49.599 693.580! 2.644.120; 1,827,748] 1,503,102 } 2:479,988 
420,059] 743,461 633,122 625,401 990,493 1,382,707 
204.541 447,591 558.5511 520,803 912,658 931,814 
140,076 558.211| 1.207.299 1.146.564] 1.664.736 2.644.604 
96,046 350,666; 702,136) 1,155,345} 15387,239 | 1,896,255 
440,035} 2.912.178! 2.393.919! 2,776,461; 3.785,004 5,032,033 
1,011,703} 1,147,591| 2,351,816} 2,332.703} 3,828,045 | 5.755.444 
1,253,690} 4,994,897] 5,519,016} 7,424,512] 11,111,637 | 11,604,22 
641.129] 2,017,518} 2,786,384! 2.502.778] 2,892,304 4,080,978 
649,330) 1.100,261| 1,348.780' 1.313.210] 2,291.920 3.884.092 
5,501,674! 27,010,288| 30.960,983| 26.390.842] 39.766.919 | 63,571,498 
2.991.495] 20,186,008] 17,045,686] 14,607.634] 20,278,035 | 26,978,447 
321.779] 1,346,979: 4,150,696] 4.896.460, 3,793,213 | 3,298,349 
1,799,304] 5,048,539} 5.387,213| 5.304.852] 9,718,697 | 14,082,006 
573.179, 1,155,615} 2,324,565] 1,017,976] 1,877,275 | 2,677,028 
1,720,965) 12,619,995] 12,539,246] 13,006,133] 13.015.571 | 28.074,399 
609,134, 4,327,977] 5,232,271] 3:608,092) 7,583.938 | 8,120,911 
449:534| 4,015,432] 4. {20.000 1.928.188] 4.521.971 6.496.363 
55,192) 80,436 472,072 476,957 280,010 217,688 
71,546 271,779 366,614 260,107 620,193 655,102 
54:714.472]114,409,936|/111,,07,858]115,197,513}124.623,350 {118,399,914 
753-424] 3.622.616) 4,051,276] 4.539.878) 5.921.950 5,855:579 
188,629] 1.411.625 2,081,703) 1,498,572) 2.104.712 4.598,718 
23,087] 1,376,487) 1,338,496 989.602} 1,401,500 4,002,270 
15,519,442] 26,259,104! 30.942,390} 37,515,084, 29.797,188 | 48.977,835 
890.181} 3,034,416] 3,722,279! 4.610.745] 4,368,152 9,188,643 
399,517,906}486, 345,051|/560,424,8131645.103.493}783,378,962 |859,242,557 
6,450.724| 16,340,640) 21,272,764) 28,653,919) 39,422,727 | 44,530,025 
130,288, 368|290,044,210/390.649,416/441.145,2021471,547;554 |511,405,539 
1,060,969] 7,305,094} 10,090,468} 11,287,213] 14.583.718 | 17.839.663 
149,840] 343,279 403. 983! 413.131 512.236 738,016 
347:377; 3,457,421; 1,737-506; 1,643, 731, 2.181,610 , 3,584,111 
86.970} * 3,974 215,253; 493-805! 597.866 285.409 
119.041 16,282} 863.925, 1.708.186! 1,865,737 | 873.738 
2,302,004} 2.335.048, 2,297, 334 3,558, 854) 3,318,680 1,682,588 
559.982, 599.487' 818.818! 2.499. 695) 3,515,936 981.146 
514,304 171,742 320,559) 1,451,794. 3,050,262 | 5.720.430 
2.980,282] 6,303.506; 8,543.753  14,922.209' 30.016.848 | 41,544.766 
50,471 718,739! 1.534,560! 9,503.236! 12,341.981 | 21,371,997 
22,115' 196.187' 302,021! 486.913! 708.304 §29.287 
125.041, 1,581, 330: 2,514,033, 4: 055.439; 7:924.770 7,585,907 
597,915} 2,136.332, 1.528. 525} 1,787,141! 2.339.073 3.167.047 
971.730, 2,361.165' 2,294. gas 3,017, 586 3:573-458 | 5.292.642 

' 

8,577,193 20,749.580) 34,306,470, 73,135, 786, 74,159,936 | 54.902,102 
272,194) 1213803, 2.104.969: 6,831. 368! 8,869.594 | 13-379.305 
4:193.781| 8,494,926} 13,222,029 18,707,826! 23,271.968 | 31.749,713 
253.064 161,442 296.824 434,106) 343,910 191,975 
1,407.230 1,813,388! 3.984.839, 5,752.103! 4,557.083 | 3,197,234 
236.526 877,756; 802,549] 1,582,674] 2,808,785 | 5.679,855 
1,508,118) 4,252,510 3.315,959, 4,016,409] 5,309,038 | 9,062,178 
2,844,624] 8,501,038 14,670.315) 27,213,577] 38,145,470 | 48,664,886 
5.398.921| 14,621,672] 22 046,568) 2,604,518! 43,045,556 | 62.756.616 


Other machines and machinery 
Rubber and rubber manufactures 


Intihininthint in tnt InininSt mints Betis 


| 


1.761.717 4.922.916: 6.205.870! 10.682.48y 





20.673.970 1 33-075.643 
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_ PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED : AUSTRALIA—continued. 

















Article. + 1938-39. 1947-48. 1 1948-49. 1949-50. 1g50~51. | 1931-52. 
| , 

Timber. undressed. ineludhig sup. ft. 1348, 098, 762 134.410,267'215,.843,249 210,571,507 313,849,034 330.730, 568 
logs (a) ie £} 1,688,325! 3,576,206, 5,407. 346, §5.466,552' 10,123,838] ~16,014.576 
Crockery £ \ 637. 461! 2.618.787' 3.018,288 3.116.752, 3.073,887 4,482,516 
Glass and glassware £ | 912,536! 3,049.640, 2,471,704 3,082.958) 4.015.111 6,708.842 
Paper. printing £ 3.089.780 7-197,214; 6.623.518 7.220.245 9.801.537} 26,677.412 
; ; . Ai ton 37.7041 52,041 53,693 33.819! $I,Q11 60,159 
Pulp for paper-making £ : 366.564 2,091,462} 2,523,118 1,255,700 2.374,966 75305.390 

Stationery and paper manu- : : 
faectures 4 as £ | 2.175.837 §.254.387 4.988.192 5.571.600) 6.448.055 8.564.424 
Jewellery £ 383.058 1.199.661 -1.413,902 1.532.058 2.320.747 1.555.480 
Toys £| 212,6564 563,409 764,818! 1.278.096] 2,063,420 2,260,261 
Timepieces a £| 566.948. Parte 447] 14,453, we 2258,045; 2,563,318 3,237,986 
. lin. ft. 73,859,662: 65,821.810]107.498,516,109,892.369 90,002,309] 106.052,305 
Cinematograph films AQ £ i” 644.618 — 744.277! 1.034.989 1.052.944 1.076.434! —1,412.539 
Surgical and dental appliances £ 421,007, 1,215,125, 1.179.987 1.390.051 2.229,872 3-031,535 
Drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers £ + 6.382.350 11,035, 975! 11 ,877.918! 12.091. 046 18.692,989} 28,998,867 
‘Arms and explosives £4 1,231,323, 2,012, 846" 3:242,5991 1. 844.605 2,471,281 16,912.434 
Musical instruments, pianos, ete. £ | 200,368 433; 649! 626,065' 686.517 908,394 982,361 
Prefabricated houses and buildings £ ane 35.709 1,532,374 7,644,059 14,562,982 
All other articles €' 26,084,671 56. 246. 340) 64,079,590; 74,704,282 106,711,485f 177,238,956 

. ' ce - 
i 

‘Total Imports £ 116,754,029 339,746,128 415,194.200 538,068,8431743.870,587 1,053,423.055 





(a) Excludes undressed timber not measured in super. feet. 


4. Exports of Principal Articles of Australian Produce.—(i) Quantities. The following 
table shows the quantities of the principal articles of Australian produce exported during 
the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the year 1938-39. The articles are shown 
in the order in which they appear in the detailed classification. 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE : QUANTITIES, 























AUSTRALIA. 
Article. * 1938-39. ' 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
St 
Butter... oe ae enth. | 2,295,428 1,847.738} 1,835,520} 1,774.517| 1,200,307 254,170 
Cheese od o. oe ” 359,236} $09,445 582,539 514,036 447,899 403,162 
Eggs in shell x fe doz. | 10,144,344) 14,518,033] 19,604,507; 23,046,749) 13,522,133| 13,831,552 
Honey... ~3 = Ib. 687,007] 14,985,753] 32,093,553] 20,768,811) 7,483,618] 15,911,673 
Beef ee ve be entl. | 2,719,638) 2,371,501} 1,916,531) 1,823,613] 1,584,045 958,760 
Lamb... a us ” 1,583,327) 1,030,888) 873,548] 1,233,479] 456,844] 252,461 
Mutton... o. ay ” 281,558 193,941 275,090 697,440 84,240 59,066 
Pork . 5 33 ” 307,164 37,281 201,259 149,752 124,718 38,978 
mete cream. ben ” 191,039,(@) 932,832\(@) 980,540|a@ 1,180,334 /@ 1,054,273\(a) 997,110 
Fruits— 
Dried .. ae i + 1,681,270] 967,591| 1,184,484 881,004] 1,010,859 980,864 
Fresh... + oe + 2,752,381| 1,899,863! 1,509,330! 1,901.074| 2,122,773] 1,984,508 
Breakfast foods eke 43 1b. 2,834,137} 68,183,327 78,077,853) 28,171,602] 27,447,093} 40,009,705 
Barley es ate Ne entl. 1,309,084; 4,025,008] 5,438,162, 5,351,397] 6,103,910] 6,030,797 
Oats aes ib as ton 2,094 121,275 376,357 118.311 141,906 231,629 
‘Wheat on 24 bus. | 63,129,023! 60,173,560] 83,030,165] 78,426,111) 86,202,181] 62,920,928 
Other unprepared grains acd ton 7,053! 39,059} 46,590 65,361 137,574 57,121 
Rice ie a entl. 268,423 626,847 617,921 597,881 652,510 561,685 
Flour a ws +» ; 14,501,304' 15,687,411, 17,095,607} 15,422,175] 17,660,198) 15,780,327 
Jams and jellies. - Ib. | 13.869,935) 59,641,653] 53,602,768; 65,228,426} 42,128,741! 19.917,679 
Sugar (cane) ait 24 ton 443,014) 100,351 415,194 432,711 387,841 167,431 
Wine + gal. | 3,719,401! 2,688,303] 1,877,536 1,101,834 1,222,466) 1,160,315 
Tobacco, manufactured aie enti. 9,665, 3:778 5,078 3,855 3,381 4,063 
Wool (in terms of greasy wool) 9,469,604° 11,286,350] 13,203,770! 11,170,412| 11,988,990| 10,357,076 
Pearl-shell 4 be cw. | 52,5321 ° 15,915 27,885 33,840 22,880 14,202 
Sandalwood ae a | 32,962. 2.946: 3,117 3.890, 6,882 7,229 
Tallow (unrefine a) | a 562.500 68.540, 142,179 348,214 260,560 126,618 
Coal oes ton ‘ 382,085 67. 228! 36.913: 68,404 72,283 139,140 
Ores and concentrates avis cwt. { 5,916,685, 4,577:737, 4,139,114: 4.593,263] 4,yo6,12 6,253,633 
Copper... - a roe 21.555 37,803' 24,034 12,470/ 3,282 19.615 
Tron and steel ne - + | 5,634,878, 2.619.629 2.500.707: 1.323.709, 1.215,563]  1.207,165 
Lead. pig . ys | 4099-919, 2.255,410] 2,549,002[ 2.441.452) 2,145,618]  2,136.335 
Zine—bars. blocks. slabs. ingots + 892.630, = §00.297, = 700.584" 788.417! 640,608 619,331 
Tin—ingots | 29.431" r4| Tj 13 a 3.102 
‘Timber. undressed. ‘including ' : 
logs(b) .. ned .. Sup. ft. | 77,833,352 23,813,186, 24.794.3841 29.354-842) 29.345.644} 28.620,376 
Soap cs a Ye entl. | 49.871 23-599) posal 59.518 107,021 104.845 
(#) Excludes Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods (essentially of Milk) ineluded for previous years. (b) Excludes 


un iressed timber not measured in super. feet. 


. 
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(ii) Values. The values of the principal articles of Australian produce exported 
during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the year 1938-39 are shown in the 
following table :— 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE: VALUES, 





























AUSTRALIA, 
( £’000.) 
i 1 1 
| 
f Article. 1938-39. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Butter bb i Ks a 12,892 20,629 23,806 24,670 18,469 4,593 
Cheese... os i a4 1,074 35253 4,097 | 45145 4,025 4,064 
Eggs in shell os os bee 638 1:575 2,360 2,949 , 1,893 2,364 
Honey... 2% ie - 14 579 1,217 814 | 293 706 
Fish A ss a fe 10 266 835 | 638 1,033 "1,222 
Meats os 8 we ei 11,777 22,583 29,761 34.960 30,390 35,480 
ae os cream. ui a 791 \(@) 4,608 (a) 5,547 (4) 6,627 |(a) 6,419 (a) 7,609 
Fruits— 
Dried .. as a hs 2,865 2,543 3:450 2,825 4,663 5,660 
Fresh. os ne 2,023 3,886 3,117 3,933 ! 5:727 6,869 
Preserved in liquid 3 we 1,267 2,763 4,132 4,018 5:476 6,500 
Breakfast foods... es ms 31 1,424 1,689 | 870 | 508 | - 986 
Barley... - s . 342 8,134 6,864 6,433. 9,053 11,154 
Oats es +s Sa - 19 3:942 6,161: 2,393 3529 | 8,001 
Wheat... +e Ss 8,735 52,813 64,705 62,173 74151} 55,237 
Other Hepeepatet grains es = 41 1,351 442 1,317 2,686 ' 1,851 
Rice a me 179 1,044, 1,243 1,180 1,500 1,799 
Flour a i = ade 4,540 31,823 33,721 26,333 32,894 33,018 
Jams and jellies. . Se os 262 2,232 2,049 21473 | 1,872 , 1,149 
Sugar (cane) #5 ee 4,178 3,062 13,199 14,147 ' 14.792 6,896 
Vegetables, including pulse .. vs 121 3,011 2,280 | 2,192 ° 1.575 | 2,024 
Wine 7 981 1,430 992 | 514 1 634 726 
Tobacco, manufactured ak ps 225 138 187 | 170 | 175 249 
Hides and skins. . Ks oi 4,095 12,347 12,205 | 15,150 27,198 17,114 
Wool oh es ne 2 42,629 | 148,738 231,396 | 313.136 633.298 323.428 
Pearl-shell oy fe i 244 | 409 607 624 486 370 
Yarns. 34 ef 36 446 1,363 1,065 713 1.229 884 
Piece goods me ae “ 82 1,431 920 895 | 909 1,085 
Apparel and attire .. SS 2 115 1,286 1,192 791 | 528 | 565 
Sandalwood et es 42 36 36 46! 81 83 
‘Tallow (unrefined) - = a 483 462 965 1,574 | 1,322 729 
Coal 3 i 347 109 97 206 | 243 1 608 
Ores aut concentrates es ws 1,847 4.412 5460 - 53325 11,452 20.371 
Copp : we oe os 16 220 147 61 | 38 335 
Trad Pane steel a o; a 2,238 2,556 2,571 1,591 3 1,506 2,179 
Lead, pig . a af 4,267 10,909 16,349 12,521 | 15.755 20,720 
Motor vehicles and parts. & 117 318 332 583 531 B21 
Zine—bars, blocks, slabs, ingots ae 837 1,822 3254 j 3.404 | 5:279 6,867 
Tin, ingots as 379 . J os | 132 
Dynamo electrical machinery | 276 1,049 1,276 } 1,157 1.336 1,561 
Machines and machinery (excluding ' 
dynamo electrical) et a 470 4:774 45317 | 3,806 » 4-605 5 6,391 
Leather . 626 1,469 1,566 1,932 , 2,570 1,481 
Timber, undressed, including logs (b) . 926 769 | 884 1,226 | 1,299 1,615 
Drugs, chemicals and fertilizers 2h 718 35144 2,787 2,887 | 4-672 5,046 
Soap ae 75 103 184 186 | 380 | 424 
Arms, ammunition and explosives 190 806 | 1,347 1,664 | 3-464 5 4,012 
Gold a ne a Be 14,959 3,831 | 4: r - i 6,989 
Silver ; an io - 992 1,110 1,392 2,019 2.681 | 2,726 
All other articles || z3 eg 5,014 28,157 35,363 31,189 | 32.905 | 41,286 
1 
Total Exports (Australian Produce) 135,476 404,716 537,570 608,462 | 975.614 667,059 





(a) Excludes Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods (essentially of Milk) included for previous years. 
(6) Excludes undressed timber not measured in super. feet. 


5. Imports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The table hereunder shows the value 
of imports into Australia during each of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with 
the year 1938-39, grouped under the headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion. 
The imports of merchandise are shown under the sub-headings of “‘ free ’ and ‘“‘ dutiable ” 
goods. 
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IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION: AUSTRALIA. 














( £7000.) 
: - Merchandise. - a i 
! 7 = : parE: Specie and ‘' Total 
Year. - Dutiable Total Bullion. | Imports. 
| Free Goods. Goods. Meshandise: pe | me 
1938-39 os 46,358 66,859 113,217 “3,537 116,754 
1947-48 -- 1 143,894 194,191 338,085 1,661 ; — 3395746 
1948-49 + 179,203 234.853 414,056 1,138 | 415,194 
1949-50 .- 239,145 296,979 536,124 1,045 | 538,069 
1950-51 .- 366,229 3752149 741,378 2,493 | 743,871 
1951-52. ss | 5545959 494,792 1,049,751 | 3,072 |} —:1,053,423 





6. Exports of Merchandise, Specie and Butlion.—The next table shows the recorded 
value of exports from Australia during the years 1947-48 to 1951~52 compared with the 
year 1938-39, grouped under the headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion, show- 
ing the exports of Australian Produce and Other Produce separately :— 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION: AUSTRALIA. 

















( £7000.) 
i ” Merchandise. Specie and Bullion. 
Year. eee ee foc i oe ee mae eG otal: 
Austral Oth : Australi Oth 
Produce. Produce. Total. Proairbe., Produce: | Total. 

1938-39... | 119,524 | | ~~2,009 | 121,533 | 15,951 | 3,012 18,963 | 140,496 
1947-48 .. | 399,775 52214 | 404,989 4,941 24 4965 | 409,954 
1948-49. | 536,173; 4,939 | 541,103 1,397 173 1,579 | 542,673 
1949-50 .. | 606,442 5:21L | 611,653 2,020 24 2,044 | 013,697 
1950-51 .. 972,933 6,163 | 979,096 2,682 18 | 2,700 | 981,796 
1951-52 -- | 657,344 7,896 | 665,240 9716 52 9,768 | 675,008 





7. kmports in Tariff Divisions —In the following table the imports into Australia 
during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the year 1938-39 have been classified 
in accordance with the sixteen divisions of the Customs Tariff. 


IMPORTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DIVISIONS OF THE TARIFF : AUSTRALIA, 


























( £7000.) 
Tariff Division. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
I. Ale, Spirits, and Beverages... 1,042 1,087 | 1,327 1,591 2,184 3,283 
II. Tobacco and nics aaaahnict thereof| 2,125 7;726 | 9,186 ' 12,405 | 16,370 18,640 
11. Sugar “46 49 41! 54 83 208 
IV. Agricultural Products and : 
Groceries . 7,218 22,884 21,499 28,020 , 33,281 35,837 
V. Textiles. Felts and “Furs, and 
Manufactures thereof and 
Attire -.. oe 18,150 81,430 94,889 90,056 121,169 179,82c 
VI. Metals and Machine ry Ss 25,272 44,869 80,103 | 138,554 196,347 287.311 
VII. Oils, Paints and Varnishes a 10,898 34,277 44,903 53,715 71,843 91,290 
VIII. Earthenware, Cement, chine 
Glass and Stone... 2,632 7,510 7.9357 9,440 11,630 20,998 
IX. Drugs and Chemicals ae 4,600 7,534 | 8,1l. 10,526 17,900 24,403 
X. Wood, Wicker and Cane es 2,411 4,480 8,251 9,692 19,068 33,538 
XI. Jewellery and Fancy Goods .. 2,332 4,910 6,671 10,229 13,818 16,075 
XII. Hides, Leather and Rubber .. 2,138 5,912 7,853 12,883 27,576 33,707 
XII. Paper and Stationery Me 7,379 20,117 20,072 175749 28,577 68,514 
XIV. Vehicles . ‘ xe 10,560 23,760 41.817 79,611 84,838 96,884 
XV. Musieal Instruments - ee 326 421 655 672 900 1,082 
XVI. Miscellaneous is 16,088 71,119 60,720 60,927 95,794 138,095 
Total, Merchandise oss 113,217 | 338,085 + 414.056 | 536,124 , 741,378 11,049,751 
Total, Specie and Bullion . . 3,537 1,661 ! 1,138 1,945 2,493 3,672 
Grand Total .. +. | 116,754 | 339.746 + 415,194 | 538,069 | 743,871 11,053,423 
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&. Imports and Net Customs Revenue.—The percentage of net Customs revenue, 
omitting Primage, collected on the total value of all merchandise imported in each year 
was as follows :—1938-39, 21.9 per cent. ; 1947-48, 14.9 per cent. ; 1948-49, 14.0 per 
cent. ; 1949-50, 13.4 per cent. ; 1950-51, 11.3 per cent.; and 1951-52. 10.0 per cent. 
Primage duty was in force during these years and if this is added to net Customs revenne 
the percentages become :—1938-39, 25.0 per cent. ; 1947-48, 17.0 per cent. ; 1948-49, 
15.3 per cent. ; 1949-50, 14.5 per cent. ; 1950-51, 12.4 per cent.; and 1951-52, 10.9 
per cent. The percentages of net Customs revenue, omitting primage, on the total value 
of dutiable goods only were—1938-39, 37.1 per cent. ; 1947-45, 26.0 per cent. ; 1948-49, 
24.7 per cent. ; 1949-50, 24.6 per cent.; 1950-51, 22.4 per cent.; and 1951-52, 21.1 
percent. The calculations are based on Australian currency values and on the assumption 
that the value of clearances approximated to the value of imports during the same period. 

9. Protective and Revenue Customs Duties.—The value of goods cleared for Australian 
consumption classified under protective and revenue duties and the gross duty collected 
are shown in respect of the United Kingdom and other countries for each of the years 
1937-38 to 1939-40 in Official Year Book No. 37, page 418. Information for later years 
is not available. 


§ 10. Ships’ Stores. 


Prior to 1906, goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea vessels as ships’ 
stores were included in the general exports. from 1906, ships’ stores have been specially 
recorded as such, and have been omitted from the export figures. The value of these 
stores shipped each year during the period 1943-44 to 1951-52 compared with 1938-39, 
with fuel oils separate, is shown in the following table :— 


VALUE OF STORES SHIPPED ON OVERSEA VESSELS: AUSTRALIA. 


(£.) 

All Stores All Stores 

Period. Fuel Oils. (including Period. Fuel Oils. (including 

Fucl Oils). Fuel Oils). 

1938-39-- «+ | 606,515 | 2,105,619 |! 1947-48 -- | 2,551,730 | 5,509,045 
1943-44... .. | 6,078,800 | 8,478,714 || 1948-49 .- | 3,830,986 | 7,814,722 
1944-45-- .. | 8,229,307 |11,373,252 || 1949-50 -+ | 3,169,374 | 7,580,959 
1945-46. . .. | 2,849,156 | 6,331,657 |] 1950-51 -» | 4,635,486 | 9,358,022 
1946-47. .. | 1,684,502 | 4,506,599 || 1951-52 -» | 5,532,415 110,477,911 





In addition to fuel oils, the principal items of ships’ stores supplied to oversea vessels 
in 1951-52 were :—Meats, £1,596,690; Fruit and Vegetables, £567,716; Bunker Coal, 
£246,258; Eggs, £176,825; Fish, £170,801 ; Oils, other than Fuel, £133,388; Butter, 
£128,785; Milk and Cream, £113,540; Rice, £109,125 ; and Flour (Wheaten), £100,091. 


§ 11. Movement of Specie and Bullion. 


1. Imports and Exports.—The following tables show the values of gold and silver 
specie and bullion, and of bronze specie imported into and exported from Australia 
during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. SPECIE AND BULLION : AUSTRALIA. 


























—_——. ( £) _ 

Item. | 1938-39. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Imports. 

Gold—Specie .. 16,6086 a 165 |° 814 223 | ee 
Bullion .. | 3,439,322 | 1,643,606 | 1,108,506 | 1,922,045 | 2,457,994 | 3,259,400 
Total .. | 3,456,008 | 1,643,606 | 1,108,671 | 1,922,850 | 2.458.217 | 3,259,400. 

Silver—Specie .. iP 57941 53753. 20,970 14,948 4,861 299,532, 
Bullion. . 22,963 11,502 8,769 6,953 |__ 29,342_ 44,047 
Total .. 80,804 17,255 |__29,739 |__ 21,901 | 34.203 | 343,579 

Bronze—Specie 224 13, -  t 6 | 60,373 





Total .. | 3,537,036 | 1.660,874 | 1.138,410 | 1,944,760 | 2.492.426 | 3,672,2 2 
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AUSTRALLA—continued. 











(£.) 7 
Item. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
ie Exports. 
Gold—S pecic 110,204 30 e, if "52, 
Bullion .. 17,843,088 3.830.908 4,281 1,307 294 6 989,188 
Total 17,953,292 | 3,830,934 4.281 1,301 340 | 0,989,188 
Silver—Specie .. | 42,726 64.488 249,052 81,513 122.089 | 603,547 
Bullion. . 966,716 1,069,956 1,281, 500 (1,960,574 | 2. 577: 203 | 241745207 
Total 1,009,442 | 1.134.444 | 1,530,552 | 2.042,087 | 2.609.352 | 2,777,514 
Bronze--Specie 27 126 i "34,856 175 404 1,086 
Total— 
Australian Pro- | 
duce -+ {15,051,167 | 4.040.854 | 1,396,56y | 2,020,122 | 2,081,508 | 9,715,509 
Other Produce 3,011,845 24,054 173.120 23,441 18.354 52,210 
Grand Total .. {8.963.012 “4.965.508 | 1,560,680. 2.043.504 | 2.700.162 | 0,768,088 








2. Imports and Exports by Countries.—The next table shows the imports and exports 
of specie and bullion from and to various countries during the year 1951-52 :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND BULLION BY COUNTRIES : AUSTRALIA. 





























1951-52. 
( £.) ee ee, 
Imports. Exports. 
Country. =3 
Specie. Bullion. Total. Specie. Bullion, Total. 

Aumeralia (re-amported) 2.152) 2,152! ia ' Pe 
United Kingdom 366,586; 28) 366,614, 23.520 2.2 2.334 2,265,854 
Australian ‘Territories— ' 

New Gninea * 1,608,267} 1,008,267! $5,990 $5,990 

Papua 190 «8408/48, 508 10,208 S 10,216 
Canada : 127 127 es | x 
Hong Kong .. 40 46 iG 18, 980; 18,y6 
New Zealand 353.269, $53,209 32405 -s J 32.105 
Pacific Islands - 

Riji 733.199) 7332199) . - ns 

New Hebrides lll e 38,210 a 2 38.210 
Union of South Africa 47 47 $3 a 

Total British = 
Countries 308,838 3,303,421) 3,072,259} 190,033 2,201,325] 2,451,301 
France 5 : 25 25! 346,096 4.266.358} 4,613,034 
French Depe indencies - : 

New Calcdonia 500 ac 500 
Netherlands . . H | 58,380 220.599! +=—284,9079 
Switzerland . , F77 2469.8 4c] 2,409,017 
United States of America 7j L 5 3,247 8,247 

Total Foreign | 
Countries 7 20) 33] 444,000 6,902,127) 7,310.7 


Grand Total 








_ 368,845] 3,303,447] 3,072,202! 


604,633 9.163.455] 9,768.0 





§ 12. Exports according to Industries. 


1. Classification——The following table provides an analysis cf the’ exports of 
Australian produce, according to the main classes of industry in which the goods were 
produced, for the years 1950-51 and t951~52 in comparison with those for the years 1913 
and 1938-39. The index-numbers hased on the year 1913 show the variations in the 
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total recorded value only of exports in each industrial group, and have not been adjusted 
either for price changes or in accordance with the variation of the Australian £ in relation 
to sterling. 

_ A graph is published on page 194 of this chapter which shows the value of exports 
of Australian produce according to industrial groups from 1910 onward. 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN: 





VALUE. ° 
et tS | ete eed ee 
Industrial Group. | 1913.(a@) ' 1933-39. | 1950-31. 1951-52. 
5 ' 
pr ; index}. ‘Index| Index} .. Index 
£000. | 3 000, nde: “3 ; dex} ys de: 
' 7 00. | No. | £’000 No. | £ooo. + No. £000. No. 


Agriculture 10,678 . 100 26,361 | 247 160,930 (1,507) 145,381 | 1.362 





























Pastoral ne 42.057 | 100 j 59.715 141 + 6QT,049 . 1.043, 374,832 1 8o1 
Dairy and Farm. | ; 1 i : F 
yurd .. ae 3,855 4 100 15,040 | 406 30,147 938} 25,926 | 673 
Mines and Quarries b| 21,926 | Ioo 23,984 | 109 | 49,156 224, 65,546 299 
Fisheries Ean 425 | 100 288 | 68 ; 1,746 | 411 2,010 | 473 
Forestry 2 1,106 } 100 1,056 } 95 1.515 137! 1,993 180 
Total, Primary ey ay ee 
Produce -- ‘80,047 + 100 | 126.444 | 158 : 940,543 11.175 615,688 | 769 
Manufacturing .. ° 2,305 | 100 8,650 | 375 ; 48,638 | 2,710) 58,270 , 2,525 
‘Total os 82,352 | 100 | 135,094 | 164 | 980,181 |1,201' 673,958 | 818 
(a) Base Year. {b) Australian production of gold substituted for exports of gold each year. 


2. Relative Importance of Industrial Groups.—In the previous table the value of 
commodities in each industrial group of exports of Australian produce is that recorded at 
the date of shipment from Australia, with the exception that the value of the production 
of gold in Australia in each year has been substituted in the Mines and Quarries group 
for actual shipments of gold in each year. This has been done to eliminate the exports 
of gold for monetary purposes. In order of importance the pastoral group occupied the 
highest place, representing,in 1913, 51.1 per cent. of the total] exports, as compared with 
43.7 per cent. in 1938-39, 69.8 per cent. in 1950-51 and 55.6 per cent. in 1951-52. 


Exports of agricultural produce rank next in importance. From 13.0 per cent. of 
the total exports in 1913, agricultural produce increased to 19.5 per cent. in 1938-39. 
It represented 16.3 per cent. and 21.6 per cent. in 1950-51 and 1951-52 respectively. 


According to value, exports of dairy and farmyard produce increased from 4.7 per 
cent. in 1913 to 11.6 per cent. in 1938-39, but declined to 3.6 per cent. in 1950-51 and 
to 3.8 per cent. in 1951-52. Though the products of mines and quarries declined seriously 
subsequently to the year 1913, a recovery was made in later years, the figures for 1938-39 
representing 17.7 per cent., but in 1950-51 and 1951-52 the percentages were only 5.0 
and 9.7 respectively. The manufacturing group of exports, which represented 2.8 
per cent. in 1913, bad increased to 6.4 per cent. in 1938-39 and to 15.7 per cent. in 1945~46. 
In 1950-51 this group represented 4.9 per cent. and in 1951-52 8.6 per cent. 


§ 13. Australian Index of Export Prices. 


1. General.—Over the past fifty years the exports of Australia have become 
increasingly diversified, but, although the proportion of highly manufactured exports 
has increased, it is still small in relation to total exports. Most of these exports still 
consist of basic products, such as wool, wheat, butter, etc. 


2. Historical—An annual index of export prices has been published by this Burcau 
since its inception. 
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The first index was compiled annually for the years 1901 to 1916-17. The method 
of computation was to select all those articles of export which were recorded by units 
of quantity, and to apply to the quantities of these export commodities actually exported 
during any year the average price per unit ruling in the year 1901 (adopted as the base 
year). The total value so obtained was divided into the total actual (recorded) value 
of these exports for that year. The quotient (multiplied by 1.000) thus obtained was 
the export price index-number for that year. 


The method was changed in 1918. A weight for all principal exports was calculated 
on the average quantities of exports for the nineteen and a half years from ist January, 
1897 to 30th June, 1916. To these weights were applied the “average unit export 
values ” of each export in successive years, and a weighted aggregative index of ‘ price ” 
variations was derived. It was published for the years 1897 to 1929-30, and particulars 
of this index were last published in Official Year Book No. 24, 1931, on page 147. 


After the 1914-18 War, however, the relative importance of different exports changed 
considerably. In addition, the pattern of exports had become liable to vary considerably 
from year to year. 


: 3. Present Indexes.—For the reasons just mentioned, two new series of monthly 
export price indexes—one using fixed weights, the other changing weights—were published 
in 1937, computed back to 1928. These are the only export price indexes now published. 


The data on which both series are based differ from those utilized in the old series of 
annual index-numbers. The most important change was the use of actual (or calculated) 
export parities, based on actual price quotations, in Piss of the “ unit-values ” declared 
at the Customs. 


The old index took no account of gold exports. The omission is natural and 
reasonable for countries which produce little or no gold. For gold-producing countries, 
although some exports of gold would be irrelevant (e.g., the Australian shipments of gold 
reserves during the depression), the exports of newly-produced gold should be taken into 
account. In the new series, therefore, gold is included, but the weight given to it is not 
the quantity exported but the quantity produced. 


The two series are compiled monthly, and both relate to commodities which normally 
constitute about 80 per cent. of the total value of exports of merchandise and silver and 
gold production. 


4. Monthly Index (Fixed Weights).—This is a weighted aggregative index of price 
variations. It was computed back to 1928, with that year taken as base. It is now 
usually published on the base—average of three years ended June, 1939 = I00. 


The purpose of this index is to provide comparisons, over a limited number of years, 
of the level of prices of those commodities normally exported from Australia, making no 
allowance for any benefit or disadvantage accruing from variations during the period in 
the relative proportions of the different kinds of exports. 


(a) Weights. The original weights (used for the period 1928 to 1936) were, in round 
figures, the average annual exports (or production, in the case of gold) during the five 
years 1928-29 to 1932- 33- 


From July, 1936 the weights were revised, and are now based on the average annual 
exports (production in the case of gold) during the three years 1933-34 to 1935-36. The 
break of continuity has been bridged by the usual method of splicing. Consideration is 
being given to adopting weights for a post-war period. 


The weight adopted for wheat takes into account the wheat equivalent of flour 
exported, the weight allotted to greasy wool takes account of the greasy equivalent of 
scoured wool, tops, and wool on skins, whilst for some metals allowance i is made for the 
metallic content of ores and concentrates exported. 


The twenty items, together with the units of quantity and the weights or “ quantity 
multipliers ”, are given in the following table. 
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EXPORT PRICE INDEX : COMMODITIES AND WEIGHTING SYSTEM. 


(From rst JULY, 1936.) 








Percentage Distribution of Aggregative 
Value. 

















i “** Quantit; Base Perio 
Item. Guieute Multioiers. iase-a7 46 reais Year 1951-52. 
Excluding] Including | Excluding! Including | 
Gold. Gold. Gold. Gold. 

Wool a rs Ib. 975,000,000 {| 49.05 | 45.63 | 55.890 | 54.37 
Wheat (a) .. Bushel | 101,000,000 | 18.34 | 17.06 16.16 | 15.72 
Butter Cwt. 2,140,000 | 12.21 | 11.36 7-19 6.99 
Metals— 

Silver Oz. 7,300,000 0.68 0.64 0.52 0.50 

(standard) 

Copper Ton 3,600 0.20 0.20 0.21 0.20 

Tin % 1,300 0.31 0.28 0,27 0.26 

Zine * 99,000 2.05 1.90 3.96 3.86 

Lead oy 208,500 4-10 3.81 7.07 6.88 
Meats— 

Beef Ib 182,000,000 2.56 2.38 1.74 1.69 

Lamb ‘3 138,000,000 3-56 3-31 1.56 1.52 

Mutton ” 44,000,000 0.58 0.54 0.23 0.22 

Pork 5 16,000,000 0.43 0.40 0.26 0.25 
Sugar ats Ton 305,000 2.58 2.40 2.43 2.37 
Dried Fruits— 

Sultanas .. 3 38,200 1.45 1.35 0.86 0.84 

Lexias 5 3,000 0.12 O.¥I 0.07 0.07 

Currants .. 25 13,400 0.37 0.35 0.25 0.2 
Tallow Cwt 600,000 0.69 0.64 0.63 0.61 
Hides— 

Cattle... oe Ib. 28,000,000 0.64 0.59 0.63 0.62 

Calf a 1,800,000 0.08 0.07 0.07 0.07 
Gold Oz. (fine) 937,000 F 6.98 ; 2.72 

100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 








(a) Includes ‘‘ wheat equivalent ”’ of flour. 


The percentage distributions of the “ Aggregative Values” shown in the foregoing 
table are of importance, firstly, as showing their variations from time to time as the result 
of differential price movements as between the various commodities, and secondly. as 
regards the effect on the indexes as a whole of the percentage price variations in each 
commodity. 

(b) Prices. The adoption of current market prices (as distinct from the former 
average unit export values) in the present indexes permitted the use of standards for 
each commodity. All export parities are calculated from price quotations from the most 
reliable and representative sources available. In most cases, the prices used are those at 
which current sales are being effected. In recent years, however, great difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining appropriate current market price data for some commodities. 
It has become impossible to adhere to a common principle. Actual (or calenlated) export 
parities currently prevailing, priced at f.o.b. Australian ports, are still used whenever 
possible. However, since dual or multiple price systems have become operative for some 
exports, the prices used in the index for wheat (from July, 1945 to September, 1951) 
and for certain metals represent average actual realizations for current shipments. From 
October, 1951 the prices used for wheat are the estimated average realizations after 
weighting prices of quota and non-quota wheat. Notes on earlier prices used for wheat 
were given on pages 508 and 509 of Official Year Book No. 38-1951. Current market 
prices used for the main commodities are :— 

(i) the price for wool is a weighted average (based on clean scoured prices) of 
representative types at Sydney auctions, expressed in terms of pence per 
lb., greasy : 
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(ii) where contracts exist between the Australian and the United Kingdom 
Governments for certain commodities and when most of the exports of 
such items are sold at these rates. contract prices are used (e.g., meats, 
butter, dried fruits, tallow): and 


(iii) for those metals which are at present not actually exported, Australian 
export parities are estimated on the basis of the prices ruling in London, 


(c) Index-numbers. The following table shows export price index-numbers for 
Australia for individual commodities, groups of commodities, and all groups combined 
for each financial year trom 1936-37 te 1951-52 and monthly for the year 1951-52. 


EXPORT PRICE INDEXES: AUSTRALIA. 
SmmpLE AGGREGATIVE InpEx; FIXED WEIGHTS. 
INDIVIDUAL CoMMODITIES, GROUPS OF COMMOPITIFS AND ALL Groups (COMBINED). 
(Base of each section: Average of three yeors ended June, 1939 = 100.) 





















































. : ; All Groups. 
' 3 f 
Period. Wool. Wheat.! Butter, Metals Meats. Sugar. | Pruits. Tallow. Hides. Gold. a ee 
: ; )! : . chiding) cluding 
' | ; i , Gold. } Gold. 
Percentage — Dis- ! | ! 
tribution of Base i ! ‘ 
Aggregaty— By ee | F 
(f) -. , 45-63 17 06 | 11.36 j 6.83 6.63 2.40 1.81! 0.64 0.66 | 6.98 we 100,00 
(9) a | 49.05 ' 18.94 | 12.21 7-34 7.13 | 2.58 1.94) 0.69 | 0.72, .. [200,00 es 
19 36-37 ae 122 123 g2' 120 98 104 103 122 113 { 99 16 115 
1937-38 ne 99 IIL 107 | 96 106 | 2 103 : 100 , 100 98 102 102 
1938-39 ee 79} 66) Tor 84 96° 104 94: 78 | 875 103 } 82 | 83 
-1939-40 an 98 82 108 : 92 102 126 | 94; 76 120 118 96 98 
1940-41 a I0r 102 | 110 | 95 103 | 137 | 95 | 82 } 98 121 103 104 
. ‘ ‘ , 
1941-42 he ToL 105} 10} 1or 109 137 1o6' 114 133) 120 105 106 
1942-43 asi 117 106: 114} 100 112 152 112 119 145 119 114 114 
1943-44 wo oarz |) o116 1 orig | 113 113 159 121 123 ISI. 119 117 117 
1944-45 ec 117 154 | 471 12 122 172 128 tr | 147! 120 130 130 
1945-46 se 117 213 147, 196 12 213 137 161; 152, 122 148 146 
i} ‘ ‘ 
1946-47 yeh 173 305 173 | 308 139 | 264 152 361 334} 122 209 203 
1947-48 Pert 287 420 193: 372 146 320 157 | 436 364 i 122 296 | 283 
1948-49 de 365! 413 233 | 478 IVI} 343 162 | 499 421 122 348 332 
1949-50 . 473! 400 2501 425 196 | 369 176' 4001 479! 164 399 383 
1950-51 ae 999 | 432 271 | 689 209 410 226 ! 356 ' 752 y 176 690 654 
1951-52 ree 564 1 430 | 291 : 811 263 | 404 | 302 451 486 ; 184 495 473 
t . 1 
1931-52— l | | ' I ! 
July 2. (Rh) 727 449 z91 | 842 237 | 426 | 303 354 616 176 572 544 
August oe 551 452 291 ; 842 237 426 | 303 354 521 176 490 408 
September .. 498 445! 291 | 862 2371 426 303 354 541 ' 176! 465 445 
October .. | 686 432, 291, 869 271 | 426: 303} 483. 575 | 176! 359 532 
November ies 603 432 291 | = 835 271 | 426 | 303 | 483° 566 176 515 492 
December ea | 581 432 291 , 860 271 | 426 303 483 561 189 506 484 
| 
January a 566 | 432 ' 291 ' 825 271 | 501} 303 | 483 ' 531 | 193 498 477 
February of 520 432 1 291 827 | 271 501 393 483 451 196 475 456 
March a 460 432 291 817 273 501 300 483 | 378 193 445 427 
April a 475 432 291 799 273 501 300 483 398 187 451 432 
May . 543 432 291 yr 273 501 300 483 346 | 184 477 457 
June es 566 432! 2911, 641 273 501 300 483 343 186 483 463 
(a) Non-Ferrous—silver, copper, tin, zinc, lead. {b) Beef, lamb, mutton, pork. (c) Sultanas, lexias, 
currants. (7) Cattle hides, calf skins. (e) The price used in the index since 14th December, 1951 is the price 
of Australian gold on oversea premium markets. (f) For “ All Groups (including Gold)’’—applicable from 1936-97. 
(g) For ‘ All Groups (excluding Gold) ’’—applicable from 1936-37. (h) Nominal. 


Reference to the group indexes in the table above will show the great increases and 
the wide dispersion of prices of export commodities in recent years. In particular, very 
great movements upwards and downwards have occurred in the price of wool in recent 
years. Similar, but less marked, movements have occurred in prices of metals and hides, 
Since wool is a predominant export (with 46 per cent. of the Base Aggregate of the index) 
fluctuations in wool prices obscure the movements affecting the other components in the 
All Groups index. For purposes of comparison they are shown separately below. 
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RECENT TRENDS—EXPORT PRICE INDEX: WOOL AND ‘‘ OTHER GROUPS ”’. 
(Base of each section : Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 























. | ; 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Year ended , Other |} All ne nae = 
June— Wool. Groups! Groups. Month. Wool Other All Wool Other All 
{ * | Groups.| Groups. * | Groups.) Groups. 

1937 a 122 108 ° 115 | July -+ | (a)592 333 451 | (@)717 400 $44 
1938 sds 99 105 1o2 {| August .. 864 340 579 551 400 468 
1939 es 79 87 83 | September 890 355 599 498 400 445 

October .. 890 360 602 686 403 532 
1944 i 117 118 117 ' November. . 965 366 639 603 398 492 
1945 3 117 141 130 | December . . 973 366 643 581 403 484 
1946 <4 117 171 146 . 
1947 2 173 228 203 | January .. | 1,252 368 771 566 402 477 
1948 oe 287 280 283 | February .. 1,339 369 811 520 402 456 
1949 sf 365 305. 332 | March ++ | 15437 377 860 460 400 427 
1950 on 473 308 383 | April -- | 1,094 384 708 475 397 432 
1951 = 999 365 | 654 | May a 973 385 653 543 385 457 
31952 ik 564 397 473 | June .: 717 383 535 566 376 463 








(a) Nominal. 


5. Monthly Index (Changing Weights).—This series was designed for shorter period 
comparisons—from one or more months of the current year to the corresponding months 
of the previous year. It is compiled in such a way as to take closer account of the actual 
quantities of each article exported at current prices; and hence to indicate with rather 
greater accuracy the extent to which price movements have affected the actual value of 
our current exports. 

For any given month, the procedure is to multiply the price of each commodity in 
that month, and its pricé in the corresponding month of the previous vear, by the quantity 
exported during the given month. A comparison of the resulting aggregates gives one 
possible measure of the change in prices over the period ; i.e., the change assuming that 
the proportions of the different kinds of exports whose prices are to be measured were 
the same as their proportions in the given month. Another possible measure is given 
by assuming that the proportions of the different kinds of exports in the given month 
had been the same as their proportions in the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Accordingly the first step in the procedure is repeated, substituting the quantities exported 
during the corresponding month of the previous year. 

The index-numbers so obtained have been proved over a period of years to lie very 
close together. As it is convenient for practical reasons to have one single figure rather 
than two close alternatives the two index-numbers are multiplied together and the square 
root of the product extracted. This is taken to be the index-number for the month, 
the prices of the corresponding month of the previous year being taken as base. 

The index-numbers for two or more months of one year, as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year, are computed in very much the same way. 
The process involves merely the cumulative addition of the aggregates computed for the 
individual months, and extraction of the index-numbers as explained above. 

: Index numbers computed on this basis are shown in the following table for the 
years 1950-51 and 1951-52 :— 

MONTHLY EXPORT PRICE INDEX (CHANGING WEIGHTS) : AUSTRALIA. 

(Base : Weighted Average Price Level in corresponding months of preceding year = 100.) 











Period of trade year ending in month 
stated compared with same period 
t of preceding year. 





Month stated compared with same 
month of preceding year. 


























; ss 
Month. 1950-51. 1951-52. , 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Ex- In- | Ex- In- |) Ex- | Ine Ex- In- 
cluding | cluding . cluding | cluding |) cluding ; cluding | cluding | cluding 
Wool. Wool. | Wool. | Wool. || Wool. | Wool. Wool. Wool. 
I 

July .. be a 119 |} 150 116 119 119 150 116 j 119 
August oe i rg 182 113 87: 119 168 114g 104 
September ae a 117 174 110 80 118 170 113 96 
October ae ate Tig 184 107 85 117 175 Ima 2 
November ie ee 1I7 196 106 7O 117 181 110 85 
December on oss 115 182 106 | 67 117 181 t10 | 82 
January os ors 112 196 106, 54 116 184 109 75 
February ie aA 109 1g2 107 50 115 185 | 109 qt 
March ad ns 113 226! 105 41 115 1g1 + 109 66 
April... ae Ms 113 174 | 100 53 115 189 108 64 
May .. ia Oe 112 145 98 65 11g 183 , 107 65 
June .. ue ys T141 119. 95 | 84 tr4 178. 106 66 
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Monthly export price index-numbers are issued in the mimeographed publication 
Monthly Index of Australian Erport Prices, in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
and in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


§ 14. External Trade of Australia and other Countries. 


1. Essentials of Comparisons.—Direct comparisons of the external trade of any 
two countries are possible only when the general conditions prevailing therein, and the 
system of record, are more or less identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record, it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 
at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, insurance and charges may 
be added thereto. Again, the values of imports and exports in one may be declared 
by merchants, whereas in another they may be the official prices fixed from time to time 
by a commission constituted for the purpose. In later years, moreover, a very substantial 
difference in the value of imports would rise from the different methods of converting 
the moneys of foreign countries, i.e., from the application of current rates of exchange 
or of the mint par. Lastly. the figures relating to the external trade of any country are 
also affected in varying degree by the extent to which they include transit or re-export 
trade. This class of trade represents a much greater proportion of the trade of Switzerland 
and Belgium than that of other countries. France and the United Kingdom also 
re-export largely, whereas in Canada, Australia and New Zealand the same class of 
trade represents a comparatively small proportion of the total trade. 


2. ‘* Special Trade ”’ of Various Countries.—In the following table the figures, which 
represent Australian currency values, relate as nearly as possible to imports entered for 
consumption in the various countries specified, and to exports of their domestic products. 
It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not invariably denote the same thing 
throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing countries, raw or 
partly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, and, after under- 
going some process of manufacture or further modification, are re-exported as domestic 
production. Nevertheless, a comparison of this character reveals approximately the 
extent of the externa] trade which otherwise would not be manifest. The latest figures 
relating to foreign countries have been extracted from the publications of the United 
Nations and converted to Australian currency. 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 
(MERCHANDISE ONLY): VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1951. 























Trade (£A. Million). Trade per Head of Population (£A.). 
Country. a 
Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Australia .. oe 918.3 903.4 | 1,821.7 108.9 107.2 216.1 
United Kingdom ed 4,730.5 | 3,231.14 | 7,961.6 935-7 639.1 | 1,574.8 
Canada ha As 1,736.1 } 1,684.2 | 3,420.3.) - 124.0 120.2 244.2 
Austria is a 296.1 203.4 499-5 42.8 29-4 72.2 
Belgium. 2 1,131.2 | 1,184.5 | 2,315-7 130.4 136.5 266.9 
Denmark .. — aa 452-9 374.8 827.7 105.2 87.1 192.3 
Egypt ing ~ 299.5 262.1 561.6 14.5 12.6 27.0 
Finkjand se. oe 304.7 3060.2 670.9 75.2 90.5 165.7 
France es ae 2,023.6 | 1,860.7 | 3,884.3 47-9 44-1 92.0 
Germany, Fed. Republic} 1,566.1 | 1,551.1 | 3,117-2 32.6 32.2 64.8 
Italy en se 954.6 732.1) 1,686.7 20.5 15.7 36.2 
Netherlands os 1,140.7 871.7 | 2,012.4 IIl.2 84.9 196.1 
Norway... Pes 391.7 277-0 668.7 118.9 84.1 203.0 
Portugal... st 148.3 118.1 206.4 17-3 13-7 31.0 
Spain ee AA 24.1 28.9 53-0 0.9 1.0 ig 
Sweden os oy 795-4 796.0 | 1,591.4 112.5 112.5 225.0 
Switzerland os 605.0 479-8 | 1,084.8 127.4 101.0 228.4 
Turkey ais is 180.2 140.8 321.0 8.6 6.7 15.3 
United States of America| 4,884.6 | 6,656.5 |11,541.1 31-7 43.1 74.8 
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§ 15. Oversea Trade in Calendar Years. 
For the purpose of comparison with countries which record oversea trade in calendar 


years the following table has been compiled to show Australian imports and exports 
for each quarter of the calendar years 1939 and 1948 to 1952 :— 


OVERSEA TRADE IN CALENDAR YEARS: AUSTRALIA. 















































( £000.) 
Merchandise. Bullion and Specic. Total. 
Year. w]e 
| Imports. Exports. | Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
i i 
- QUARTER ENDED Marcu. 
1939... . 28,611 |» 30,905 925 4,361 29,536 35,260 
1948... se 86,409 119,521 392 218 86,801 119,739 
1949... 106,656 138,934 | 126 285 106,782 139,219 
1950.. 142,137 179,299 | 672 843 142,809 180,142 
1951... 188,009 277:992 387 561 188,396 278,553 
1952.. 305,620 186,389 | 853 4,016 306.473 190,405 
I 
=. QUARTER ENDED JUNE. 
1939... 260,815 26,309 703 4,798 27,518 31,107 
1948... 95,011 125,468 457 259 95,468 125,727 
1949.. 108,231 | 137,003 325 355 108,556 1375358 
1950. . 153-792 174:933 317 630 154,109 175,563 
1951.. 210,901 313,299 597 1,190 220,498 314,489 
1G52 . 211,740 163,303 2,036 42504 213,776 167,807 
_ QuarTER ENDED SEPTEMBER. 

1939.. .. | 28,367 24,596 3870 45778 29,237 29,374 
1948.. .. | 102,536 121,645 146 513 102,682 122,158 
1949.. 1 113,124 108,795 4he | 183 113,586 108,978 
1950.. | 171,514 133,587 1,140 453 172,654 134,040 
1951... 2559547 142,007 198 710 255:745 143,317 
1952... 131,720 | 


148,919 | 946 6,030 132,666 154,949 


QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER. 
1 








25,541 41,918 1,228 6,185 26,769 48,103 
96,633 | 143,521 541 416 97:174 | 143,937 
127,071 | 148,626 494 388 | 127,565 | 149,014 
161,954 | 254,288 369 | 426 | 162,323 | 254,714 
276,843 | 172,871 586 | - 608 | 277.429} 173,479 





118,736 252,344 1,082 | 1,810 119,818 254,154 
i 


Tota For YEAR. 





1939.. a 109,334 123,728 3,726 | 20,122 113,060 | 143,850 


1948.. is 380,589 510,155 1,536 | 1,406 382,125 511,561 
1949.. . 455,082 | 533,358 1,407 | 1,211 | 456,489 | 534,569 
1950... . 629,397 742,107 2,498 | 2,352 631,895 7445459 
1951.. a 940,300 906,769 -1,708 . 3,069 942.068 909,838 


"1952.. + | 767,816 | 750,955 4917 | 16,360 | 772,733 | 767,345 
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§ 16. Excise. 


Although excise gouds have no immediate bearing on oversea trade, the rates of 
excise duty are in some cases related to the import duty on similar goods. Moreover, as 
the Ixcise Acts are administered by the Department of Trade and Customs, it is con- 
venient to publish here the quantities of Australicn produce on which excise duty has 


been paid. 
Public Finance. 


Particulars of Customs and Excise Revenue are shown in Chapter XVI1.— 
The following table shows the quantities of spirits, beer, tobacco, etc., 


on which excise duty was paid in Australia during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared 


with the year 1938-39. 


QUANTITIES OF SPIRITS, BEER, TOBACCO, ETC., ON WHICH EXCISE DUTY 
WAS PAID : AUSTRALIA. 

















y 


















































Article. 1938-39. | 1947-48. i 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Hy 1 
7 | ae - 
proof gal. | proof gal. ' proof gal. proof gal. ' proof gal. | proof gal. 
Spirits - 
Brandy 198,533 392, 046, 446,268" 419,195, 535:371 420,102 
Gin 269.118] — 598,669' 603,817 495.552 606.346: 473-935 
Whisky 157,705! 426,426, 466,984 508.373, 623,999 548,101 
Rum 347,648! 675,279 690,816 738.420! 784,588 678,401 
Liqueurs 5.705 45.472 32.359, 32.782, 545794 52.541 
Spirits, n.e.i. - a 170 765" 4.548! 679 163 73 
Spirits for Lndustrial or : 

Scientific purposes 114,129: aes 152, 168.533 184.891 211,952 200,285 
Spirits for Fortifying Wine. 779,997) .289. 580! 2.463.758. 2.435.373 2-651,938] 3,124.032 
Spirits for Making Vinegar. 17.965! 58, 675! 63.345! 74-133! 63.543 54,109 

val. gal. ! gal. , gal. gal. gal. 
Amylic Alcohol and Fusel Oil. . | 23 3 I 45, 58 50 
proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. | proof gal. 
Spirits for the manufacture of 
Essences 57,376" 100,520 88,881! 112.809 120,038 110.779 
Spirits for the manufacture of H : 
Scents. ete, : 47,778) __ sees) 84.124 72.5791 65,174) 63,492 
gal. gal. | gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Beer 83.904 6«=!218,090.552,138,838,184|145.824.777, 162,863,148) 172,922,583 
m. Ib. bo” Ib. Ib. 
‘Tobacco 21, +380. 705 19, 138.523] 18.552.433! 19.723. 547,_2% 704,740] 20,748,72 
Cigars—Machine- -made 71,051° 36.425! 55,012 83.676, 112,325 109.307 
Hand-made 187 450) 125,837] _ 141.467 92.683) 68,417 54,541 
Total, Cigars .. 258,501 162,262; 166.479] 176.359 180,745 163,848 
Cigarettes—Machine-made 6,891,144] 9,782,288 9:550.936 10,184,242] 10,680,179] 11,239,425 
Hand-made 114 ae ited 4,804 
Total, Cigarettes 0,891,258! 9.782.288, 9,550. 936] 10.184,242 “10,680 680, 579) 31.244,.229 
60 papers | 60 papers I 60 papers | Go papers ‘60 paptrs | oo papers 
or tubes. | or tubes. | or tubes. | or tubes. ( or tubes. | or tubes. 
Cigarette Tubes and Papers 101,977,824] 145,380,471{123.091,390]137.453,001 159:934,662 148,767,698 
gross of gross of gross of gross of gross of gross of 
boxes. | boxes. boxes, boxes. boxes. boxes. 
Matches 3.278.759 3.264.439) _3+315,463]_ 3.314.672] 3:747,633] 3.259.989 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Petrol] 27,878,912] 56,301,529] 64.095.876| 75.605.070| 86,491,522] 96,523,558 
s doz. packs.} doz. packs.} doz. packs.| doz. packs.} doz. packs.| doz. packs. 
Playing Cards 117.412 116,339} 134.826 123.432} 126.010 Trr,028 
~ Ih. tb. Jb. Ib. Ib. th. 
Saccharin a4 ‘ 75354, 266 66 55 Ba 
» t U 





§ 17. The Australian Balance of Payments.* 


1. General.—Information regarding the Australian balance of payments has always 
heen cf peculiar importance in view of the marked effect which fluctuations in world 
trade tend to exercise on the level of activity of the Australian economy. 

Comprehensive estimates of Australia’s balance of payments will be found in The 
Australian Balance of Payments 1928-29 to 1g49-50, which contains a full explanation 
of the principles on which the estimates are based and the techniques employed in their 
compilation. Continuous investigations are being conducted with a view to improving 
the methods of estimation employed, and further revisions to current estimates may be 
necessary as more refined techniques are adopted in the future. 








* See Appendix to this volume for more recent figures. 
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2. Australia’s Balance of Payments on Current Account, 1949-50 to 1951-52.—The 
table on page 218 shows estimates of Australia’s balance of payments on current account 
from 1949-50 to 1951-52. : 


In the immediate post-war years the balance of payments on current account, after 
recording a deficit of £48 .3 million in 1946-47, improved to a small favourable balance of 
£3.6 million in 1947-48 and this was increased to a favourable balance of £31.3 million 
in 1948-49, due mainly to a favourable trade balance of £106.6 million in that year. 
In 1949-50 Australia’s favourable trade balance fell to £55.0 million; freight and 
insurance payable on imports and investment income payable overseas increased by 
£22.7 million and £12.2 million respectively and, after allowing for minor fluctuations 
in other invisibles, the net result was an unfavourable balance on current account of 
£44.9 million. ¢ 


In 1950-51 the favourable trade balance rose to £233.4 million, the highest figure 
ever recorded. The main movement in invisible credits was an increase of £4.3 million 
in expenditure by oversea ships in Australian ports. On the debit side there were 
increases of £28.7 million, £11.7 million and £8.0 million respectively in freight and 

‘insurance payable on imports, investment income payable overseas and government 
expenditure overseas on services. The value of debits in respect of donations and 
reparations fell by £9.9 million, owing mainly to the gift of £10.0 million to the United 
Kingdom in 1949-50. As a result of these movements and minor fluctuations in other 
items, a favourable balance on current account of £101.1 million was achieved in 1950-51. 


{In 1951-52 Australia’s unfavourable balance of payments on current account was 
£589.0 million—a deterioration of £690.1 million compared with 1950-51. 


The unfavourable balance on current account in the first half of 1951-52 was £316.7 
million and, after further deterioration in January and February, the Commonwealth 
Government re-introduced import licensing for imports from all sources early in March, 
1952. At that stage, licences were already necessary for purchases from the Dollar 
Area, Japan and a few other non-sterling countries, but all outstanding licences for 
imports from those countries were recalled during March, and some licences were sub- 
sequently cancelled. By June, 1952 the level of imports had fallen to £55.7 million 
compared with the peak of £114.4 million in January, 1952. : 


The sharp adverse movement in Australia’s balance of payments on current account 
between 1950-51 and 1951-52 can be accounted for almost entirely by the decrease in 
exports and the increase in imports (including freight and insurance charges). 


The value of exports in 1951-52 fell by £310.6 million or nearly one-third. compared 
with 1950-5L. - 


The value of imports f.o.b. increased by £309.6 million in 1951-52 to the record 
level of £1,051.5 million—almost double the total in 1949-50. Freight and insurance 
charges on imports amounted to £152.9 million, or£55.6 million more than in 1950-51, and 
these charges accounted for most of the increase in the invisible deficit from £132.3 
million in 1950-51 to £202.2 million in 1951-52. Increases of £8.7 million in government 
expenditure overseas on services and £7.4 million in debits in respect of donations and 
reparations also contributed to the increased invisible deficit between 1950-51 and 
1951 -52. 


The value of exports increased by £252.2 million between 1949-50 and 1950-51 and 
then decreased by £310.6 million between 1950-51 and 1951-52. Both movements 
were mainly the result of variations in the level of wool exports, the recorded value of 
which rose by £320.2 million between 1949-50 and 1950-51 and then fell by £309.y 
million to a value of £323.4 million in 1951-52 


Exports of most other commodities experienced moderate increases in value betweer. 
1949-50 and 1951-52. Exports of butter, however, fell from £24.7 million in 1949-50 
to £4.4 million in 1951-52 and exports of wheat and flour, afttr rising from £88.5 million 
in 1949-50 to, £107.0 million in 1950-51, fell to £88.3 million in 1951-52. 
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The Commonwealth Statistician’s Export Price Index (excluding gold) which stood at 
399 (wool 473) in 1949-50 rose to 690 (wool 999) in 1950-51 and fell to 495 (wool 564 
in 1951-52. These movements in the overall index correspond quite closely with move- 
‘ments in the value of exports, indicating that there was very little significant variation 
iu the volume of exports during the period. 

There was a steady increase in the value of invisible credits over the period 1949-50 
to 1951-52. The value of these items, which was £80.1 million in 1949-50, increased 
to £89.1 million in 1950-51 and to £96.1 million in 1951-52. Almost all items of invisible 
credits were affected by these increases. 

The value of Australia’s imports f.o.b. increased by £203.8 million between 1949~50 
and 1950-51 and by £309.6 million between 1950-51 and 1951-52. The increases 
affected most classes of imports. The Australian import price index prepared by the 
Commonwealth Bank showed much smaller increases during this period (8 per cent. 
in 1949-50, 21 per cent. in 1950-51 and 11 per cent. in 1951-52), and it is evident that 
an increased volume of imports was responsible for most of the rise in the value of imports 
between 1949-50 and 1951-52. : 


AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT. 
( £A. million.) 



























































—— 1949-50. 1950-5I. 1951-52. 
CREDITS. 
1. Exports, f.o.b. 2 ae ie a ns 593.1 975.3 664.7 
2. Gold Production .. an at aa ae 11.6 13.2 (a)14.2 
3. Transportation— 
(a) Freight earnings of Australian Ships l.4 1.5 1.5 
(b) Expenditure by Oversea Ships in Australian Ports | 24.6 _ 28.9 32-1 
20.0 30.4] - 33.6 
4. Foreign Travel ee : ae ae het 4.1 3.4 3-4 
5. Income from Investiment— 
(a) Direct Investment I.§ 1.9 1.9 
(6) Other 5:9 __ 6.9 7-3 
74 8.8 9.2 
6, Government Transactions— 
(a) Recoveries from other Ee aetea tons, &c. 2.6 2.2 3.2 
(b) Other __ 3:2 3.8 3-3 
5.8 6.0 6.5 
7. Miscellaneous 6.3 6.0 6.3 
8. Donations and Reparations— 
(a) ioe aria Funds and o Bomonold Effects on 14.0 17.3 19.4 
(b) Other : ors 4-9 4.0 3-3 
18.9 2.3 22.7 
g. ToTaL CREDITS .. ia ade es ae 673.2 1,064.4 760.8 
D¥EBITS. 
10. Imports, f.0.b. “te ue ee a fo 538.1 741.9 1,051.5 
rr, Transportation— : 
(a) Freight on Imports .. on we a 64.8 92.1 145-4 
(b) Insurance on Imports 3.8 5.2 7-5 
(c) Expenditure by Australian Ships in Oversea Ports 0.5 0.5 0.5 
: 69.1 97.8 153-4 
12. Foreign Travel pe th ae Ge ate 12.2 12.3 14.0 
13. Income from Investment— 
(a). Public Authority Tuterest s ee de 19.1 Ig.k 1g.1 
(b) Income from Direct Investment. baz A 13.3 17.5 18.2 
(c) Income from Portfolio Investment 5.8 6.5 6.8 
(d) Undistributed Income eaters. to Oversea Parent 
Companies 16.3 23.1 25.0 
54.5 66.2 69.1 
14. Government Transactions— 
(a) Public Authority Defence eens ae 2.9 9.0 13.0 
(6) Other eS 9.8 11.7 15.4 
12.7 20.7 28.4 
15. Miscellaneous 2 | 14.0 15.6 
16. Donations and Reparations— 
(a) Gifts to United Kingdom 10.0 
(6) U.N.R.R.A., U.N.L.C.ELF., International Post-War 
Relief, ete., and Colombo Plan 2.5 0.8 4.0 
{c) Other alt oe 7.8 9.6 13.8 
20.3 10.4 17.8 
17. TOTAL DEBITS a BS ae oh 718.1 963.3 1,349.8 
BALANCE OX CURRENT Account Ms aes on — 44.9 IO1.1 — 589.0 





(a) Includes gold sold on the premium market valued at the price obtained. 
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Almost all invisible debits showed increases over the period 1949-50 to 1951-52. 
The largest increases were recorded in freight and insurance payable on imports, invest- 
ment income payable overseas, and government transactions. 


The value of freight and insurance payable on imports, which was £68.6 million in 
1949-50, rose to £97 .3 million in 1950-51 and increased further to £152.9 million in 1951-52. 
‘These increases were due in part to increases in the tonnage of oversea cargo.discharged, 
but were attributable mainly to increases in the level of freight rates. 


Investment income payable overseas rose from £54.5 million in 1949-50 to £69.1 
million in 1951-52. The major element in this increase was the increase of Undistributed 
Income accfuing to Oversea Parent Companies from £16.3 million in 1949-50 to a 
tentative total of £25.0 million in 1951-52. 


The value of Government expenditure overseas on services (excluding public authority 
interest payments and some other items of expenditure included in Items 15 and 16 in 
the table on page 220) rose from £12.7 million in 1949-50 to £28.4 million in 1951-52. 


3. Australia’s Balance of Payments on Capital Account, 1949-50 to 1951-52.—The 
table on page 220 sets out estimates of Australia’s balance of payments on capital account 
from 1949-50 to 1951-52. 

The balance of payments on capital account records the net changes in Australia’s 
international assets and liabilities in each year. Theoretically, the balance of payments 
on current account and the balance of payments on capital account together constitute a 
complete system of accounts, on the double-entry principle, recording Australia’s inter- 
national transactions in each year, and the favourable (unfavourable) balance on current 
account should coincide with the net increase (decrease) in assets shown in capital account. 

In practice, because of various imperfections in the estimates, it is necessary to 
introduce a ‘“‘ Balancing Item ”’ (see item 22, table on page 220) in the capital account 
in order to make that account balance at the same figure as the current account. 


This ‘“‘ Balancing Item” consists of errors in estimating the balance on current 
account, errors in estimating the other items in capital account and various capital 
account transactions which cannot yet be accurately measured. This last group is 
considered to be the most important component of the “‘ Balancing Item”, and in recent 
years is believed to consist mainly of various types of private capital movements. 


The individual items in the table may be conveniently examined in groups. 


Items 6 and 17 record transactions on capital account between Australia and the 
Joint Organization (Wool). The assets item consists of the share of Joint Organization 
profits on the sale of Australian wool accruing to Australia each year (less any disburse- 
ments of profits to Australia) and the liabilities item is the change in Joint Organization 
investments in Australia each year. 


Items 7 and 19 record the payment of the increased Australian currency equivalent 
of the subscriptions to the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development following the devaluation of the Australian pound in 
September, 1949. [tem 18 shows Australia’s liability in respect of $20 million purchased 
from the International Monetary Fund in 1949-50 and drawings of $9 million in 1956~51 
and $56 million in 1951-52 under the $100 million loan from the International Bank. 


Item 13 shows the repayments of public authority debt overseas from 1949-50 to 
1951-52. These repayments werc substantial in 1949-50 and 1950-51, but fell to a much 
lower level in 1951-52. 

Australia’s international reserves increased by £391.3 million during 1949-50 and 
1950-51 (see items 10, t1 in table on page 220) to reach the record level of £843.0 million 
at 30th June, 195t. A sharp decline occurred in 1951-52 and at 30th June, 1952 the 
level of international reserves had fallen to £361.9 million. 


The main reasun for the increase in international reserves in 1949-50 and 1950-51 
may be found in a group of items (items 3, 4, 16, 20 (a) (ii), 20 (8) (ii), 21 and 22 in the 
table on page 220) which may be conveniently grouped as “‘ private capital movements 
and balancing items”. As mentioned above, the “balancing item” is believed to 
consist predominantly of private capital movements which cannot vet be measured. 
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The transactions included in this group of items resulted in net inflows of funds of 
£229.2 million in 1949-50 and £83.7 million in 1950-51. In 1951-52 a further net inflow 
of £82.8 million in respect of these transactions was recorded, offsetting to some extent 
the fall in international reserves from other causes. 


Items 3, 4, 20 (a) (ii), 20 (5) (ii) and 21 are based on the results of a Survey of Companies 
with Oversea Affiliations which has been conducted annually by the Commonwealth 
Statistician since 1947-48. Only preliminary results are available as yet for 1951-52, 
but from the information available at present it seems likely that the net capital inflow 


located by the Survey for the three years 1949-50 to 1951~52 will be about £150 million, 
o 


The remaining items in capital account are of minor importance orly. 


AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 




















( £A. million.) 
_ 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
INCREASE IN ASSETS. | 
1. New Zealand Public Debt domiciled in Australia i — 0.3 — 0.8 
2. Oversea Assets of National Debt Sinking Fund 
3. Direct Investment Overseas— | 
(a) Branches “a. ae bye oe — 0.5 i 0.7 Me 
(6) Subsidiaries is ~ ee | 0.3 og K-15 
4. Portfolio Investment Overseas his als oar | — 0.4 — 0.3 os 
5. Wool Credits to Czechoslovakia ». 0.6 ~ 1.2 ~ 
6. Investment in Joint Organization, etc. — 6.4 —11.6 — 31.1 
7. Subscription to 1.M.¥. and I.B.R.D. a eae 31.0 pe of 
8. Other Government ‘Transactions > ie 1.7 4.4 
9. Commonwealth and State Government Bank Balances 
held Overseas with Trading Banks on Ris ie ; 0.5 0.3 
10. Monetary Gold Holdings .- - = -- |(a) 0.5) 4.6 6.3 
ir. Foreign Exchange Holdings i ab .. a) 185.2 188.3 (4)—470.3 
12. TOTAL INCREASE IN ASSETS be 32 bs | 210.0 182.8 — 491.9 
INCREASE IN LIABILITIES. 
13. Public Authority Debt— 
(a) Commonwealth—Long-term .. hy os — 4.8 — 1.9 — 0.6 
(b) Commonwealth—Short-term .. aye 23 — 0.3 — 0.3 — 0.3 
(c) States—Long-term .. ss a es —19.0 —17.7 — 1.0 
(d) States—Short-term . oe re os 7 a ee 
(e) Local Authorities bee — 5.9 — 0.7 — O.4 
14. Increase (—) in marketable Australian Securities held in i 
London by the Commonwealth Bank & ‘ 
15. Disc punts and Cash Bonuses on the Conversion of Public 
Debt .. 
16. Australian Currency Holdings of Foreign Banks and 
Governments .. a si 46.6 — 4.0 — 35.7 
17. Joint Organization Investments, ete.. ‘in Australia O.1 — 9.8 — 31.8 
18. Dollars received from I.M.F. and I.B.R.D. me ie 8.9 4.0 24.9 
rg. Other transactions with ILM.F. and I.B.R.D. .. te 31.0 23 Pa 
20. Direct Investment in Australia— | 
(a) Branches— 
(i) Unremitted Profits on - sad 7.5 8.0 (b) 7.0 
(ii) Other or ae es 12.5 8.2 (b) 5.0 
‘ @) Subsidiaries— 1 
(i) Undistributed Income .. ate vs 8.8 ) 15.1 (5) 18.0 
(ii) Other i oe oe 37-7 27.2 (b) 49.0 
21. Portfolio Investment in Australia ne ae ot 1.8 3.8 (d) 4.0 
22, Balancing Item. es fe ae 130.0 49.8 59.0 
23. TOTAL INCREASE IN LIABILITIES... oa = 254.9 81.7 97.1 
24. NET INCREASE IN ASSETS .. he 2% Ae —44.9 IOI.1 — 589.0 








(a) Excludes movements due to revaluation of holdings following devaluation of the Australian pound ‘ 
in September, 1949 and to adjustments of an accounting nature during 1951-52 which were not related 
to balance of payments transactions. (4) Provisional estimates only. 


NoteE.— Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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4. Australia’s Balance of Payments on Current Account—Various Countries and 
Monetary Areas, 1949-50 to 1951-52.—The overall improvement in Australia’s balance 
of payments on current account between 1949-50 and 1950-51 was £146.0 million. The 
table below shows that this improvement was concentrated mainly in the balance of 
payments with the dollar area and with those countries which are members of the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation. In addition, there was a less 
important improvement in the balance with “ other’ Other Non-sterling countries. but 
an increased deficit was recorded in the balance with the sterling area. 


Between 1950-51 and 1951~52 there was a substantial deterioration in the balance 
of payments on current account and from the table below it will be scen that this 
adverse movement affected the balances on current account with all the countries and 
areas shown in the table. 


Of the total deterioration in the current balance of £690.1 million between 1950-51 
and 1951-52, £249.6 million was in respect of sterling area countries, £155.2 million 
in respect of dollar area countries, £190.2 million in respect of member countries of 
the Organization for European Economic Co-operation and £96.i million in respect of 
“ other ” Other Non-sterling countries. However, there was an increase of £1.0 million 
in the value of current gold production between the two years. 


AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT, VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND MONETARY AREAS. 


(Minus (—) denotes debit ; other items are credits.) 
(A. milfion.) 


on | 
4 Other Non- | zi 
Dollar Area. Sterling. 


Sterling Arca. 


| 
| Gola , —- 
S| | Produc: | United 


King- | Other. 








\ Total, 
1 
i 



























































ta U.S.A. Canada. Other. (O.E.K.C. Other. | 
dont. ; i 
.. 1949759. H | ‘ | 
Exports, f.0.b. + 217.7, 110.8; 49.7, 9.0 2.6) 130.4) 72-9 593.1 
Imports, f.o.b. + 7286.3 j— 82.9 |~ 55.2 ~ 13.7 — 0.2 '— 5o.r!— 49.7 ]— 538-1 
Juvisibles (net) 11.6 ie: 60.7 — 6.0 |~ 22.1 i 3.0 — OL t= 4.2 iP 15.4};— 99.9 
ce! 21.9 |~— 27.6 {— 7.7 2.3, 76 | 7.8 
4 
Balance on Cur- | cman 7 "Fis or 7 
rent Account 11.6! — 107.4 1 — 33.0 : 83.9 — 44.9 
’ _— SAW. wets : { et eee 
1950-51. ' } 
Exports, f.0.b. be 1 316.6 | 108.7 149.0 17.2 | 4.1 252.7 127.0 975-3 
Imports, f.0.b. i . 7358.7 {127.5 — 61.6 |~ 17.0 ~ 0.1 |}— 99.9 j- 79-1 |— 741.9 
Invisibles (net) | 13-2 |— 67.9 ;— 18.5 |— 25.5 |~— 5.1 — O.4 (= 7.3 4 21.8 (— 132-3 
--i— =| 4 Ef pees ea ana Sess aes 
‘—108.0 '— 37-3: 61.9|~— 4.9: 3-9' 145.5} 26.8] 
! ‘ , : ; i t 
Balance on Cur- Sines ae eae Shes =o 
rent Account 13.2- — 145.3 ' 60.9 172.3 101.1 
Sefer te fost os fe a se eR . oe | 
1951~52. : ‘ ; : ; | 
Exports, f.0.b. +. | 208.6 | 127.9 77.4 9.1 2.6) 165.3 | 73.8 664.7 
Imports, f.o.b. os 1466.6 ,—145.7 |—109.6 |— 23.6 '~ 1.5 }—189.2 ;—115.3 | — 1,051.5 
Tavisibles (net) re 89.3 '— 29.8 — 40.2 1— 7.7 ~ 0.8 !— 20.8 |- 27.8 |— 202.2 
. ‘ . 1 
[ene See ae ace 
| ‘347.3 — 47.6 3~— 72.4 |— 22.2 0.3 i= 14.7 1— 69.3 
. : ' 1 ‘ 
Balance on Cur- ' fee Ang” by Sogo eae ee ny 
rent Account | 14.2 | — 394.9 —94.3 ; 14.0 = 589.0 
‘ 
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5. Australia’s Balance of Payments with the Dollar Area, 1949-50 to 1951-52.—The 
estimates of the balance of payments with the dollar area included in the previous table 
are on a purely geographic basis. The more detailed estimates shown in the table on 
page 223 include the trade statistics and invisible items included in the former table, but 
also included in “ Other Items (net) ” (see item 16 in the table on page 223) are several 
items which make allowance for the fact that not all Australian transactions with the 
doilar area involve dollar receipts or payments, and that some dollar receipts and payments 
are involved in Australian transactions with countries outside the dollar area and with 
international bodies. 


Principal among these transactions are receipts of dollars for exports to non-dollar 
countries (e.g., sales of gold on premium markets) ; imports of dollar area origin for which 
payment in dollars is not required (these are included in item 2 and an offset is necessary) ; 
interest payments to sterling area holders of Australian dollar bonds (included in total 
dollar interest payments in item 13); dollar payments to international bodies; and the 
difference between the estimated dollar component of Australia’s imports of petroleum 
products from all sources and the estimated c.i.f. value of her direct imports of petroleum 
products from the dollar area. 


The statistics in the table are presented in United States dollars. 


Australia’s estimated net drawings from the Sterling Area Dollar Pool were only 
$2 million in 1949-50 and in 1950-51 a net contribution 6f $97 million was made to the 
Pool. In 1951-52. however. Australia’s estimated net drawings from the Pool amounted 
to $133 million. 


-The main reason for the sharp deterioration in the dollar balance of payments 
between 1950-51 and 1951~52 was the adverse movement in the balance of trade with the 
dollar area from $205 million in 1950-51 to minus $102 million in 1951-52. ‘This adverse 
movement of $307 million was offset to some extent by a small reduction in the negative - 
invisible balance, increased receipts in 1951-52 under the $100 million loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the halting in 1951-52 of 
the apparent net outflow of private capital which occurred in the previous year. 


The value of exports to the United States and Canada decreased by $178 million 
between 1950-51 and 1951-52. This decrease was mainly attributable to a decrease of 
$182 million in the value of wool exports to those countries. 


The value of imports from the United States of America and Canada rose from $176 
million f.o.b. in 1950-51 to $298 million f.0.b. in 1951-52. Imports of goods purchased 
under the $100 million Joan from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment increased from $12 million in 1950-51 to $35 million in 1951-52. 


The negative invisible balance with the dollar area fell from minus $96 million in 
1950~51 to minus $83 million in 1951-52. An increase of $38.1 million in freight charges 
on imports was more than offset by an improvement of $52.6 million in ‘“‘ Other Items 
(net) ”’ (item 16). The composition of item 16 has been commented on above. 


Private capital movements between Australia and the dollar arca are included in 
** Investment Account ” in the table (see items 21 and 22). After an apparent net private 
capital inflow of $07 million in 1949-50, an outflow of $54 million was recorded in 1950-51. 
In 1951-52 net private capital movements were nil. 


The final section of the table shows how Australia’s dollar surplus or deficit in each 
year was financed. After taking into account dollars received from international financial 
institutions, sales of gold to the United Kingdom and movements in Australie’s dollar 
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balances, Australia’s transactions with the Sterling Area Dollar Pool showed an estimated 
improvement of $99 million between 1949-50 and 1950-51, followed, however, by an 
estimated deterioration of $230 million between 1950—51 and 1951-52. 


AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE DOLLAR AREA (UNITED 


STATES DOLLARS). 
(Credit Items +, Debit Items — ae 


























I 
— 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
eee, ee iain a 
. United | United | United 
CURRENT ACCOUNT. : States ; States States 
$million. -  $million. Smillion. 
Merchandise Trade. , 
1. Merchandise exports, f.o.b., to United States of America 
and Canada 2 : oe ae oe + 137 + 372 «| + 194 
2, Merchandise imports, f.o.b., from United States of America | 
and Canada Pee FE o2 Be wae — 173 — 176 — 298 
{ 
(ete & | DU bates 
3. Trade balance with United States of America and Canada ¢ — 36 ° + 196° — 104 
4. Trade balance with other American account countrics .. | + 5 i + 9 + 2 
as a j — = + 
5. Trade balance with the Dollar Arca .. 3 Laney — 31 , + 205 { — 102 
— ef 
Otber Current Transactions. } 
6, Freight on imports . — 24.3 7 —22.1 — 60.2 
?. {nsurance on imports . = F290 1 — 1.7 — 2.4 
8. Expenditure by Australian travelicrs | fhe 3 — 2.6 i — 2.8 — 2.8 
9. Expenses of Australian companies in North America |. { — 4.3 — §.90 — 4.2 
10, Film remittances ae ae ag — 3.6 f — 3.9 - §.8 
11. Profits and dividends remitted Re ~ 6.2: — 3.8 — 7.4 
12, Undistributed income accruing to companies incorporated 
in dollar area... 2 son a oe —18.6 21.7 
13. Public authority interest p: ryments yt Q.1 i — 8.5 — 8.1 
14. Other miscellaneous debits .. ae sh ai FRC O.y -— 7.4 - 8.1 
15. Miscellaneous credits & ke ee ie + 8.7 + 9.5 411.0 
16. Other items (net) .. 34 A es a5 —2L.1 | —26.3 -+26.3 
= = es : = 
17. Invisible balance with the Dollar Area b= 8% | = 96 ue 83 
18. Balauce on current account (5 + 17) ha ett — 415 + 109 — 185 
tes i. aes ate 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. \ 
1 
1g. Lncrease in debt of pubtic authorities. . 5 | — ai - 3 = 3 
20. Undistributed income (see item 12) 4 + 41 : + 19 | + 22 
2c. Identified private capital inflow sar + 22 | + 25 Na)b+ 45 
22. Balancing item on | + 45 -~ 79 =~ 45 
pene » . ees (CRP 
23. Balance on Investment Account at t+ 67 — 38 + 19 
24. Dollar Surplus or Deficit (18 + 23) Pam — 48 | + 71 ~ 160 
DOLLAR FINANCING. | | 
25. Dollar purchases from I.M.F. { + 20, sd is 
26. Dollar Joans from 1.B.R.D. : ee } + 9 | + 56 
27. Gold sales to United Kingdom i + 30 | + 2 | Be 
28. Estimated dollar drawings from (+) or contributions to 1 
(—) Sterling Area Dollar Pool ov 2 | + 2 ' — 97 + 133 
2g. Movement in Australian dollar balances (increase —) , - 4 %-o=- 4 ~ 23 
2 A 7 ste ay oes 
30. Total ae oo ae 4% ai 23 + 48 | _- 7 + 166 








(a) Provisional estimate on}. 
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§ 18. Interstate Trade. 


Vrior to the federation of the Australian Colonies (now States), each Colony published 
statistics of its trade with the other Colonies. A similar record was continued by the 
Commonwealth Government under the provisions of the Constitution (Section 93). 
On the expiry of the “ book-keeping *’ period, these records were discontinued as from 
13th September, 1910, and the latest published statements were for the year 1909. Later, 
the Governments of Western Australia and Tasmania revived the records, and relevant 
statistics are available again for those States. 


At the Conference of Statisticians held in January, 1928 it was resolved that efforts 
should be made in other States to record the interstate movement of certain principal 
commodities. 

The Government Statist for South Australia publishes some figures for that State, 
made up from the records of Western Australia and Tasmania and from various other 
sources. Since February, 1940 statistics in some detail have been collected by the 

Jovernment Statistician of Queensland. The statistics of interstate trade for New South 
Wales and Victoria are very meagre. The Melbourne Harbour Trust publishes, in its 
annual report, the quantities of various commodities of interstate trade loaded and 
discharged in the Port of Melbourne. The trade with individual States is not disclosed. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 
THE TERRITORIES OF AUSTRALIA. 


Nore.—The Territories under the contro! of Australia are: The Northern Territory ; 
the Australian Capital Territory; Norfolk Island; Papua (formerly British New 
Guinea); the Territory of New Guinea (under Trusteeship Agreement with the United 
Nations); Nauru (under Trusteeship Agreement with the United Nations); Heard 
and McDonald Islands and Macquarie Island; the Australian Antarctic Territory ; 
and the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands. Information on all except the 
Australian Antarctic Territory and Ashmore and Cartier Islands is contained in the 
following pages, and details of the acqrisition of all the Territories will be found on 
pp. 5-7 of this issue. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
§ 1. Area and Population. 


1. Area.—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th meridian 
in 1825, the Northern Territory was incorporated in that colony, but in 1863 was 
annexed by Royal Letters Patent to the province of South Australia. With the 
adjacent islands, it was transferred to the Commonwealth on 1st January, 1911. The 
total area is 523.620 square miles, or 335,116,800 acres—about six times as large as 
Victoria, 


2. Population.—-(i) Population excluding Full-blood Aboriginals. The white popu- 
lation of the Northern Territory increased slowly from 670 at the Census of 1881 to 3,767 
in 1918. By 192r it had decreased to 2,459, and in 1933 was only 3,306. At the Census 
of 1947 it had risen to 9.116, an increase of 176 per cent. on the 1933 figures. 

Although at one time there were more than 4,000 Chinese in the Territory, at 30th 
June, 1947 there were only 250, these comprising the major proportion of the 388 full- 
blood non-European population, excluding Australian aboriginals, at that date. 

The half-caste population recorded at the Census of 1947 numbered 1,364. of whom 
1,247 were half-caste Australian aboriginals. Corresponding figures at the 1933 Census 
were, respectively, 800 and 743. 

The total population at the Census of 30th June, 1947, excluding full-blood 
aboriginals, was 7,378 males and 3,490 females, 10,868 persons. 

The estimated population at 31st December in each of the years 1939 and 1948 to 
1952 is shown in the following table :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY : ESTIMATED POPULATION (EXCLUDING FULL-BLOOD 











ABORIGINALS). 
| At 31st December— 
Particulars. fee we eal ey aaa See soe 
1939- - toyBe 3949. | 1950. 1951. 1952, 
! | 
Males re £3 5,136 | 8,065 8,728 9,520 9,597 9,642 
Females... 2% 2,151 ; 45429 5,122 5,011 6,020 6,242 





12,494 | 13,8501 15,131 


i 
| 
| 
{ | 
Persons... a 7.287 I | 15,527 15,884 
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(ii) The Aboriginals. The total] number of full-blood aboriginals at 30th June, 1952 
was estimated at 12,314, of whom approximately 3,080 (2,475 males and 605 females) 
were in regular employment. Part-aboriginals who are subject to the Aboriginals 
Ordinance numbered about 2,000. “There are sixteen “‘ aboriginal” reserves, comprising 
an area of approximately 67,733 square miles. (See also Chapter IX.—Population.) 


§ 2. Legislation and Administration. 


On ist January, 1911 the Territory was transferred by South Australia to the 
Commonwealth. The terms are outlined in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 940. For 
particulars of the administration up to the Northern Territory (Administration) Act 
1931, when it was placed in the hands of an SALE BEERLOR: residing at Darwin, see 
Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. 


The Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1947 enabled the Northern Territory 
to set up a Legislative Council. The Council consists of the Administrator and seven 
official and six elected members who make ordinances for the Territory, which must be 
submitted to the Administrator for assent. The Administrator may, or may not, assent 
to them, or he may reserve them for the Governor-General. The Governor-General 
may also disallow any ordinance assented to by the Administrator within six months 
from the date of assent, and the operation of ordinances relating to certain Jand or 
pecuniary transactions or to aboriginal affairs are dependent on his approval. Money 
votes may be proposed in the Council only by the Administrator himself, or by his 
permission or direction. 


The Territory elects a member to the House of Representatives, who was granted 
the right to take part in debates but not to vote, except on a motion for the disallowance 
of any ordinance of the Northern Territory or on any amendment of any such motion. 
However, the power of the Federal Parliament to disallow ordinances was repealed by 
the Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1947 referred to above. 


§ 3. Physiography. 


i. Tropical Nature of the Country.—The Territory is within the torrid zone, with 
the exception of a strip 24 degrees wide which lies south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 


2. Contour and Physical Characteristics—The low flat coast-line seldom reaches 
a height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangroves, 
prevail. Sandstone, marl and ironstone form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
frontage of more than 1,000 miles is indented by bays and inlets and intersected by 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 
estuaries. 


The principal features of the coast-line are enumerated ir Official Year Book No. 1, 
p. 66; the rivers in No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in No. 3, p. 67; the lakes in No. 4, 
Pp. 77, 78; the islands in No. 5, pp. 71, 72; and the mineral springs in No. 6, p. 65. 


Inland, the country generally is destitute of conspicuous landmarks. From the 
coast there is a general rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 
south latitude, where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are several mountain ranges, generally with an east and west trend. 
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§ 4. Climate, Fauna and Flora. 


1. The Seasons.-—There are two main climatic divisions—the wet season, November 
to April, and the dry season, May to October, with uniform and regular changes of 
weather. Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months. Fuller 
particulars appear in Official Year Book No. 6, p. 1116. 

2. Fauna.—The ordinary types of native Australian fauna inhabit the Territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher J’heria are rare, but marsupials, birds, 
crocodiles, fresh-water tortoises, snakes {mostly non-venomous) and frogs abound. 
There are many varieties of fresh-water fish and littoral mollusca. Butterflies and 
beetles are strongly represented. The white ant is a pest, anthills in the Territory 
sometimes attaining great dimensions. Mosquitoes and sandflies are very troublesome, 
particularly in the wet season. Native fauna are in some cases protected. Buffalo 
formerly existed in large herds, but their number has been greatly reduced by indis- 
criminate shooting. Buffalo shooting is now controlled. 

3. Flora.—The vegetation is North Australian in type, but a number of the forms 
belong to the Malayan and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commercial 
value, but in the coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water’s 
edge. In the north, cypress pine, bloodwood and paperbark timbers are now cvt and 
milled for local building purposes. These three timbers are resistant to termites. On 
the wide expanses of plain country in the interior there is little vegetation, the principal 
orders represented being :—Huphorbiaceae, Compositae, Convolvulaceae, Rubiaceae, 
Goodenoviaceae, Leguminosae, Utricaceae. 

Fuller particulars regarding fauna and flora are given in Official Year Book No. 6, 
pp. 1116-7. : 


§ 5. Production. 


1. Agriculture——Up to the present, agriculture has made little progress in the 
_Territory, although it has been proved that rice, tobacco, coco-nuts, mangoes, bananas, 
cotton, various fodder plants, and peanuts can be successfully grown. Expense of 
harvesting is, at present, an obstacle to the economic production of rice, and until 
labour-saving machinery is procured it cannot be produced with profit. There is a large 
stretch of first-class coco-nut land on the coast, but bitherto planting has not been 
attempted on a commercial scale. For the encouragement of primary production a 
Primary Producers’ Board was established in 1931. After the end of the 1939-45 War, 
returned servicemen and others began to grow, with some initial success, vegetables, 
fruit and other crops in the Darwin environs and as far south as Katherine. Vegetables 
grown were of consistently good quality and found reacly local markets. In 1949 a group 
of Queensland farmers hegan an experiment in large-scale sorghum growing near 
Newcastle Waters, but the experiment has been unsuccessful in its early seasons. 

During 1952 a Growers’ Co-operative Market was established in Darwin, providing 
a regular supply of Jocal fruit and vegetables. This venture is at present prospering. 
Bananas and beans in season have been supplied regularly to southern markets within 
the limits of aircraft backloading space. The 1952 peanut harvest was very profitable 
to most Daly River farmers but gave poor returns in the Katherine area. In June, 
1952 field work began on Government experimental plots in the Darwin area and in 
January, 1953 an experimental] base at Katherine was established. Pineapples, 
tobacco, rice, peanuts and grain sorghum are the main crops under trial. It has already - 
been established that these crops can be grown successfully. The experiments aim at 
widening the soil range and investigating the possibilities of economic production. 

2. Pastoral Industry.—The pastoral possibilities of certain parts of the Northern 
Yerritory were recognized at an carly date, and in 1866 stock was brought into the 
Macdonnell Range country from South Australia. Six years later cattle were moved 
from Queensland to the northern parts of the Territory, and in 1879 Giles reached 
the Katherine River with 2,000 head of cattle and 12,0co sheep from South Australia. 
For various reasons sheep-raising did not succeed. The cattle industry, however, 
progressed steadily and development of stock routes and other plans fer the expansion 
of the industry are continuing. 
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Cattle exported during 1951-52 numbered 84,108—40,459 to Queensland, 37,049 
to South Australia, and 6,000 to Western Australia. Importations of live stock were :— 
bulls, 466; other cattle, 1,309; stallions, 10; other horses, 498; rams, 98; other 
sheep, 814; pigs, 30. 

The estimated number of live stock in the Territory at the end of the years 1939 
and 5947 to 1951 is given in the table hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY: LIVE STOCK. 























gist December— Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Goats. Camels. ‘Donkeys Mules. 
| Faeabec Ganinnecigatl 

1939 .. ++ }3%,721 | 922,581 | 38,587 | 483 20,335, 331 | 1.443 | 366 
1947 .. -. | 32,318 991,429 | 19,058 680 | 15,260 193 | 1,232 | 632 
1948 .. ++ | 33,197 | 1,052,811 | 25,791 384 | 14,045 173 | 1,192 | 609 
1949 .. «+ 132,904 | 1,048,875 | 25,725 | 419 | 12,102 165; 935) 466 
1950 .. ++ 129,366 | 1,019,149 | 28,888 | 1,122 112,329 94; 918 603 
I95r .. ++ [32,519 | 1,057,906 | 30,935 794 | 10,520 98 | 1,180 603 











3. Hides and Skins.—The number of hides and skins exported from the Northern 
Territory during 1951-52 was as follows :—buffalo, 13,333: sheep, 776; crocodile, 
4,224; goat, 25; snake, 24; and horse, 218. In addition, a considerable number of 
kangaroo skins were exported, but details are not available. 


4. Mining.—Alluvial gold digging in the Northern Territory commenced in 1869 
and in 1881 maximum production was achieved when the yearly return was valued at 
£111,945. All of this production was confined to the northern part of the Territory. At 
present. Tennant Creek is the principal producer of gold. Three batteries are operated 
by companies. The Government-owned battery closed down at the end of 1951. This 
area is noted for its rich patches of ore. The Harts Range Mica Field eontinues to 
produce the bulk of the Australian high grade mica. Wolfram mining has increased ~ 
since considerable rises in the price of wolfram concentrates occurred during late 1950 
and early 1951. A Government-owned treatment plant is in operation at Hatches Creek. 
Tin concentrates were produced from the Maranboy Field, where a Government-owned 
battery is in operation. 

The following table shows the value of mineral production for the vears 1947 to 1951 
compared with 1939 :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY : MINERAL PRODUCTION. 


























{ £.) 
ee ee lie ro 
, Tin 1 Talt. Ran. ; a Pota. 
Year. Gold. | Concen-} Ochre. ! Copper I Mica. | ons an Surae Value all 
| trates. ace it 1 , a * {Minerals. 
1939 -- «+» [163.414 4,487 607 | 2,248 | 15,539 | 58,183 ae 244,478 
1947 .. .. 118,563 4,698 | 2,564. 62,547 | 41,020 | 45! 2.) 220.437 
1948 .. -- | 163,482 | 12,055 2,374 7,370  75;796 | 30,780 S14 1,407 | 294,078 
1949 .. .. 1 369,027 | 10,138 501 | 145.839 ; 52,014 | 20.521 240 973 | 599,253 
1950 .. «+ | §43,t2r | 15,139 4199 } 56,741 | 61,813 | 25,647 520 | 883 \ 708,063, 
195I .. ++ | 603,313 22,446 797 | 44:409 | 59,084 | 257,164 | 260' i 


} 987.473 





5. Pearl and Other Fisheries.—In 1884, mother-of-pearl-shell was discovered in the 
harbour of Port Darwin. Since that time the areas fished have extended to the various 
banks to seaward and coastwise along the Northern Territory coast. Production of shell 
has varied considerably, year by year, since the war, but since 1950 has shown a decided 
increase :—1948—49 tons, value, £19,400; 1949—40 tons, value, £18,000; 1950—40 
tons, value, £20,000; 1951—86 tons, value, £60,200; 1952-116 tons, value, £63,800. 

The 1953 season will be fished by eleven vessels against eight for 1952. The price 
of shell still remains high, £700 a ton for good grade shell being the average for 1952. 

Darwin continues to provide a firm and ready market for fish, but supplies are some- 
what irregular. 
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§ 6. Land Tenure. 


1. General.—A description of the system of land tenure in force in the Territory in 
1928 given in Chapter V.—Land Tenure and Settlement, Official Year Book No. 22 
was revised in this section of the previous Year Book, pp. 329-30, and Chapter IV.—Land 
Tenure and Settlement of this issue contains statistical information on the subject. 


Almost half the land in the Northern Territory is reserved, or unoccupied and 
unreserved, the remainder, apart from a very small proportion alienated, being held 
under various forms of lease and licence, which are described briefly below and in more 
detail in Officiant Year Book No. 39, pages 329-30. 


2. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc., Leases—Pastoral Leases—granted for periods not 
exceeding 42 years. 


Agricultural Leases—yranted in perpetuity, with area for any one lease limited 
according to type of farm (Cultivation Farms, Class 1, 1,280 acres, Class 2, 2,560 acres ; 
Mixed Farming and Grazing, Class 1, 12,800 acres, Class 2, 38,400 acres). 


Leases of Town Lands—except in Darwin, granted in perpetuity (in Darwin granted 
for periods up to 99 years). 


Miscellaneous Leases—granted for any prescribed or approved purpose, for periods 
not exceeding 21 years. 


Grazing Licences—granted to graze stock on Crown Jands for periods not exceeding 
one year. 


Occupation Licences—granted for manufacturing, industrial or any prescribed 
purposes, for periods not exceeding 5 years. 


Miscellaneous Licences—granted for periods not exceeding 12 months. 


Leases to Aboriginals—granted for areas not exceeding 160 acres each for any period 
of years upon such terms and conditions as thought fit. 


The foregoing leases and licences are granted at specified rentals or réntals fixed by 
the Administrator and subject to re-appraisement, and under various prescribed or. 
specified conditions. 


3. Mining Leases, etc.—Holdings under Miners’ Rights—entitling holder, for a fee of 
58. for 12 months from date of issue, to occupy Crown lands for mining and to carry out 
works thereon. 


Gold-mining Leases—granted for a period of 21 years, renewable for a further 21 
years, for areas not exceeding 20 acres each, at an annual rent of 2s. per acre and with 
payment of a royalty of 3d. in the £1. 


Mineral Leases—granted in blocks not exceeding 40 acres each, at an annual rent 
of rs. per acre, with term and renewal and royalty as for gold-mining leases (payment 
of royalty temporarily suspended). : 

Dredging Claims—granted for gold or minerals claims, the area not exceeding 300 
acres each, at an annual rent of 2s. per acre. 


Mineral Oil and Coal Licences—granted to search for mineral oil and/or coal over 
an area not exceeding 1,000 square miles for a period of 5 years, at an annual fee of £10, 
with preferential rights to lease if payable quantities are discovered and a reward area 
also in respect of oil. 


Mineral Oil and Coal Leases—granted for a period of 21 years, renewable for a further 
21 years, for mining areas not exceeding 160 acres each for mineral oil and 640 acres for 
coal, at an annual rent of 1s. per acre, and royalty of 5 per cent. for oil and fixed by 
regulation in the case of coal. 

Business and Residence Areas—granted at the prescribed fee, authorizing the holder 
to occupy on a gold or mineral field an area not exceeding one acre for residence and 
carrying on business (one-quarter of an acre if for residence only). 


948.—8 
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Garden Areas—granted under prescribed conditions, on a gold or mineral field for 
growing fruit or other garden produce, the area of each garden not exceeding 5 acres. 


There are various conditions regarding working, employment and value of machinery 
used, which apply to the foregoing leases and licences. 


§ 7. Trade, Transport and Communication. 


1. Trade.—No record is kept of the trade between the States and the Territory. 
Direct oversea imports amounted to £34,000 in 1938-39. In the post-war years 1945-46 
to 1948-49 they averaged about £200,000 a year, but in the three years 1949-50 to 1951-52 
they have averaged about £700,000 a year. Direct oversea exports amounted to £13,000 
in 1938~39 and are still relatively small—£35,000 in 1951-52. 


2. Shipping.—The Territory is dependent for its shipping facilities on a visit every 
two months by a ship of the Australian Shipping Board from the eastern States and a 
monthly service from Western Australia by ships of the Western Australian State Shipping 
Service. An oversea tanker visits Darwin quarterly with supplies of aircraft fuel and 
other petroleum products. During the post-war years up to 1951-52 oversea and inter- 
state shipping averaged about 30 entrances and 50,000 net tons a year. Figures for 
pre-war years were between two and three times greater. 


3. Air Services.—Darwin, a first class international airport, is the first port of arrival 
in Australia for virtually all aircraft from Europe and Asia. Qantas Empire Airways 
Ltd. (under contract to the Commonwealth Government) operates, through Darwin, a 
Sydney—Singapore-London passenger and freight service ; a Sydney~Hong Kong—Japan 
service; and a Sydney—Manila—Japan service. British Overseas Airways Corporation 
operates a London-Singapore-Sydney service, and Australian National Airways, 
in conjunction with Air-Ceylon, operates a service to London.’ Both these services 
call at Darwin. Regular inland services calling at Darwin are Trans-Australia Airlines 
(Adelaide~Darwin and Brisbane-Darwin), MacRobertson-Miller Aviation, which runs 
regular services between Darwin and Perth, and Darwin and Wyndham, and Connellan 
Airways, which operates services between Alice Springs, Wyndham, Borroloola, Katherine 
and the Queensland border. From Darwin the Aerial Medical Service operates two 
aircraft and the North Australian Airways local charter flights. An aero club with head- 
quarters at the airport also operates. 


4. Raitways.—Under the agreement made between the Commonwealth and the 
State of South Australia for the transfer of the Northern Territory, which was ratified 
by the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910, the Commonwealth was to construct 
the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line (connecting Adelaide 
and Darwin via Port Augusta). 


The northern line from Adelaide terminates at Alice Springs, about 192 miles north 
of the southern boundary of the Territory. The Commonwealth Government acquired, 
on ist January, 1911, the property in the line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta 
(478 miles), and on ist January, 1926 the control thereof was transferred to the Com- 
monwealth Railways Commissioner. The extension to Alice Springs (293 miles) was 
opened for traffic in 1929. The line from Darwin to Pine Creek, about 146 miles; was 
extended to Katherine River (200 miles from Darwin) in 1917, and as far ag Birdum (316 
miles from Darwin) in 1929. 


The Clapp plan for the standardization of Australian: railways recommended, inter 
alia, the construction of a standard gauge (4 ft. 84 in.) strategic and developmental 
railway between Dajarra (Queensland) and Birdum, and the conversion to standard 
gauge of the Birdum—Darwin line, but not the conversion of the Port Augusta—Alice 
Springs line nor the construction of a 4 ft. 84 in. line between Alice Springs and Birdum. 
Provisior for both of the last two projects, however, was included in-an agreement with 
South Australia enacted in 1949. 
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It was agreed by the Governments of the Commonwealth and South Australia io 
1950 that a standard gauge railway from Stirling North to Leigh Creek coalfields (157 
miles) should be constructed. This is now under construction and is regarded as the 
first step in the ultimate provision of a standard gauge railway between Port Augusta 
and Alice Springs. 


5. Roads.—During the war, roads were built connecting Alice Springs with Darwin, 
and Mount Isa (Queensland) with Tennant Creek. ‘The first of these roads, known as 
the North-South Road or Stuart Highway, is 954 miles long. and runs via Larrimah 
and Tennant Creek. The Mount Isa-Tennant Creek Road (Barkly Highway) is 403 
miles long. Both were used extensively during the war, the Stuart Highway, in 
particular, experiencing very heavy and continuous traffic. Since the war, the Stuart 
Highway has been used continually as a means of transporting foodstuffs and other 
supplies to Darwin and northern centres, and is now the main route for overland 
tourists and travellers from the southern States to Darwin. Both roads have good 
water bores and communications. 


6. Posts, Telegraphs, Telephones and Wireless.—Postal communication is maintained 
by road and rail transport between Darwin and the capital cities of Australia. In 
addition, the vessels belonging to the Western Australian State Shipping Service give a 
regular service between Fremantle and Darwin. Mail is also carried between the capital 
cities of Australia and Darwin by the airway companies operating in each State. Inland, 
the northern part of the Territory receives its mail via Darwin or by means of the 
aerial services, and the southern districts are served via Adelaide. 


The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2,230 miles, runs in a 
northerly direction from Adelaide to Darwin, and provides telegraphic communication 
between Darwin and other parts of the world. 


Long-distance telephone communication is established between Darwin and the 
other capital cities of Australia, and oversea telephone communication through Sydney 
is also available. 


Regional national broadcasting stations are situated at Darwin and Alice Springs. 
The majority of homesteads on pastoral leases are equipped with pedal wireless sets 
operated under licence from the Postmaster-General’s Department. These stations 
are in daily communication with Flying Doctor Bases situated at Alice Springs (Northern 
Territory), Wyndham (Western Australia) and Cloncurry (Queensland), and are used 
for transmission of radio-telegrams and other communications. 


§ 8. Education. 


1. General.—The South Australian Education Department provides teachers and 
determines the curriculum for all schools in the Northern Territory with the exception 
of pre-school kindergartens and schools for full-blood aboriginal children. An officer 
of the South Australian Education Department is on loan to the Northern Territory 
Administration. This officer, designated the Assistant Supervisor of Education, Northern 
Territory Schools, works in close co-operation with the Administration. 


The number of teachers at 30th June, 1952 in schools catering for white and part- 
aboriginal children was 42, all officers of the South Australian Education Department. 


The number of pupils under instruction in departmental schools on 30th June, 
1952 was 1,250, of whom 1,118 were in the primary section, while the number of children 
in convent schools at 30th Jure, 1952 was 381, including 23 post-primary pupils. 


Facilities have been provided in schools at Alice Springs and Darwin for instruction 
to Leaving (Matriculation) standard in general and commercial courses. Students sit 
for the examinations (Intermediate and Leaving) of the Public Examination Board, 
University of Adclaide. Six exhibitions are offered annually on the results of the 
Intermediate examinations. These exhibitions carry a subsistence allowance of £50 
a year, £5 for books, and return fares between home and school once a year, and are 
tenable for two years at any approved secondary schoo! in Australia. 
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New schools are under construction at Darwin and Alice Springs. The school in 
Darwin has been planned on tropical lines and will cater for 330 primary children. The 
total enrolment in the Darwin school on 30th June, 1952, was 640, including 90 secondary 
students. Consideration is being given to building a separate technical high school in 
Darwin, and a site has been set aside in the town plan for this purpose. Because of the 
scattered nature of Darwin, transport is provided for school children and more than 
500 children are conveyed to school every day in government buses. At Alice Springs, 
120 children are conveyed to and from school each day. 


Alice Springs has established itself as the educational centre for a large part of the 
Northern Territory. One hundred and sixty children from outback areas are accommo- 
dated at hostels provided by Methodist, Church of England and Roman Catholic 
organizations. A boarding allowance of £40 a year for each child is paid by the Com- 
monwealth Government to assist parents to keep their children at school, and the 
Government also makes a contribution towards children’s return fares between home 
and school each term. 


The construction of the new school at Alice Springs was commenced in August, 1952, 
and it is expected that the building will be ready for occupation by February, 1954. 


The secondary block in this school will have practical rooms, including woodwork, 
sheet metalwork, domestic arts and a science laboratory. A fine library will also be 
provided. : 


For the year ended 30th June, 1952, 103 primary and 6 secondary pupils received 
instruction from the Correspondence School of South Australia. 


A pre-school kindergarten is functioning at Alice Springs, and there are three centres 
in Darwin. Each kindergarten is paid a government subsidy of £350 per annum. 


2. School of the Air—The ‘School of the Air” was officially opened by the 
Administrator on 8th June, 1951. The school has an enrolment of 53 pupils, some of 
whom live 400 miles from Alice Springs. Five half-hour lessons are given each week 
from the studio in the Alice Springs school. A unique feature of this service is that 
children are able to converse with their teacher. 


The programme of lessons includes stories and songs for the younger children ; 
number, spelling and language lessons; health talks; appreciation of music and 
literature ; social studies and a “‘ Question and Answer ” session 


3. Native Education.—At 30th June, 1952, there were 18 special schools for full- 
blood aboriginal children. These consisted of six Government schools, eleven mission 
schools and one private school. Eleven hundred and fifty children, or approximately 
one half of children of school age, were enrolled at these schools, and of this number 
about 70 per cent. attended the non-governmental schools. 


The Commonwealth Government opened special schools at Bagot and Delissaville 
(near Darwin), Phillip Creek, Areyonga, Yuendumu and Alice Springs. Nine teachers 
were employed. The staff, curriculum and supervision of these schools are under the 
control of the Commonwealth Office of Education. The office has a Senior Education 
Officer in the Northern Territory who works in close association with the Native Affairs 
Branch as, at this stage, the education of full-bloods is linked more closely with the overall 
native welfare programme than with the normal school service. 


In addition to child endowment the Commonwealth makes other direct payments 
to assist missions with their educational work. The advisory services of the Common- 
wealth Office of Education are now available to missions, and readers and other teaching 
aids produced especially for native children will be supplied to mission schools. 
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4. Theoretical Training of Apprentices.—The recognition that technical school 
training is an extension of workshop training has Jed to the introduction of day-time 
classes which apprentices attend without loss of pay. Apprentices are directed by the 
Apprentices Board to undertake correspondence courses conducted by the Technical 
Correspondence School of the South Australian Education Department and the Sydney - 
Technical School, these courses covering the work prescribed for the various trades in 
Sovth Australia and New South Wales. 


6 § 9. Finance. 


Details of revenue and expenditure of the Territory for the year 1951-52 are shown 
below :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1951-52. 
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‘Total a .+ | 268,799 | Total a ++ | 158,052 {1,815,779 |1,973,831 
: | Social Expenditure— : 
, Aboriginal Affairs ze Hs 286,041 | 286,041 
‘ Educational Services .. ot i 75,870 75,870 
' : Public Health and Recrea- ! 
tion : ++ ' 376,472 | 376,472 
I 1 
} , 
{ Total 0 Rail 1 738,383 | 738,383 
‘Kw other— | 
Territory Administrations a 560,452 | 560,452 
> Developmental Services.. | 215,366 88,170 | 303.536 
i Buildings, Works, Sites, 
, etc. he -» | 974,058 | oes 974,058 
Plant and Equipment .. 91,651 } Jf 91,651 
{ Municipal, Sanitary and { 
. : Garbage Services ae -- | 73,565 73,565 
! Shipping Subsidy nA 3,800 §$ 800 
Airmail Service Subsidy. - | is 5,200 5,200 
| Rent, Repairs and Main- ' 
tenance os 5 a 137,919 | 137,919 
; i eee | 
4 
! Total Sy .. 41,281,075 | 869,106 |2,150,181 
Grand Total .. 41,871,084 Grand Total -» 11,439,127 13,778,720 ]5,217,847 








{a) Includes Railways Interest, £189,853, and Sinking Fund, £97,199. 
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The following table shows a summary of Northern Territory revenue and expenditure 
for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 











( £.) 
Item. 1938-39. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951~52. 
{ i al aa 
a teen ae ( : : 
axation . 6,375 | 3,314 4,951 7,185 | 9,307 6,201 
Business Undertakings(a) «+ [(0)224,001 | 576,505 | 886,361 H 5,032,194 | 1,108,038 1,596,084 
Other. ae 49,346 | 124,867 | 132,660 163,59 190,246 | 268,799 
ho St t 
' ete 
Total a“ +. | 279,722 . 704,686 | 1,023,972 ' 1,202,970 | 1,307,791 | 1,871,084 





I— ~-- 2 i 
' 


Expenditure— 























Capital Works Ss ns 273,184 533,737 | 690,266 | 805,213 | 1,391,465 | 1,439,127 
Other Services— : i 
Public Debt Charges . 407,304 | 378,566 | 356,201 353,024 | 354,434 | 355,452 
Business A poly femenie a a 299,953 | 731,803 | 979,716 ; 1,148,337 | 1,397,258 | 1,815,779 
Social Expenditure 35,014 204,122 269,950 367,477 530,208 738,383 
All Other oe sia 282,114 493,587 614,835 762,577 919,450 869,106 
' 
1 
Total . ++ | 1,297,569 | 2,341,815 r 2,910,968 | 3,436,628 | 4,592,815 | 5,217,847 
(a) Includes career operating in the Northern Territory. (6) Excludes electricity supply, 


included with “ Othe 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY. 


1. Introductory.—Information regarding the selection and establishment of Canherra 
as the Australian capital city, the physiography of the Territory and its early history 
will be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book—sSee List of Special Articles, 
etc., at the end of this volume under Canberra and Federal Capital City. 


On 12th March, 1913 the official ceremony to mark the initiation of operations in 
connexion with the establishment of the Seat of Government was carried out. At this 
ceremony the selection of “‘ Canberra” as the name of the capital city was announced. 


On oth May, 1927 Parliament House at Canberra was officially opened by His 
Royal Highness Albert, Duke of York—afterwards His Majesty King George VL—the 
occasion being the 26th anniversary of the opening of the first Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth at Melbourne by His Royal Highness George, Duke of Cornwall and York— 
afterwards His Majesty King George V.—on 9th May, 1901. (For particulars of the 
opening ceremony see Official Year Book No. 21, p. 604.) 


The development of the Territory administration prior to the taking over of 
control by the Federal Capital Commission on 1st January, 1925 is described in 
summarized form in Official Year Book No. 18, and in Official Year Book No. 22 
@ summary is given of the administrative activities of the Federal Capital Commission. 
The administration of the Territory by this authority was continued unti] 30th April, 
1930, when the Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1924-1929 was repealed, 
and the powers and functions of the Commission reverted to the Government. 


Since April, 1932 the general control of the Territory has been exercised by the 
Minister for the Interior, certain specific services, however, being undertaken by the 
Department of Health, the Department of Works and Housing (title changed in 1952 
to Department of Works), and the Attorney-General’s Department. 
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An amendment to the Seat of Government Acceptance Act in 1938 provides that 
the Territory shall be known as the Australian Capital Territory. 


2. Progress of Work.—(i) General. Since the resumption of general development in 
Canberra after interruption by the war when defence works only were carried out, the 
succeeding works programmes have been designed to overtake the lag and keep abreast 
of the current requirements, the demands of which have been abnormally enlarged by 
the expansion in Government business generally and the continuous implementation of 
the policy of gradual centralization of departmental head offices in the national capital. 
To accommodate the influx of personnel, expediency has necessitated erecting temporary 
houses, guest houses and offices while permanent buildings are being built. 


During 1951-52 the total cost of the works programme amounted to approximately 
£5,625,000. Throughout this period a continual increase was experienced in costs of 
building operations caused by rising wages and costs of materials, and this was followed 
by curtailment of Canberra’s works programme. A change in methods of contracting 
has evertuated, costs plus fixed fee contracts giving place to Jump sum contracts. 


The average combined labour forces of the Department of Works and contractors 
working for the Department during 1951~52 numbered 2,888 men. 


(ii) Works Programme. (a) Housing. During 1951-52, 635 dwelling units were 
completed (532 built by contract and 103 by day labour), including 113 brick, 100 brick 
flats, 136 timber, and 281 prefabricated (203 Riley Newsum, 57 Monocrete, 21 Econo- 
Steel). Of the total units, 181 and 46, respectively, were built in the newly developed 
suburbs of O’Connor and Narrabundah, 150 in the longer established but recently 
extended suburbs of Ainslie (85) and YarralumJah (65), 50 each in the suburbs of Reid 
and Turner adjacent to Civic Centre, and the bulk of the remainder in the outlying 
suburbs of Harman (50), the R.A.N. station area, Duntroon (32), the Royal Military 
College area, and Fairbairn (23), the R.A.A.F. Station area. . Four hundred and seventy- 
eight were built for the Department of the Interior, 119 for the Defence Forces, 19 for 
War Service Homes, 37 for the Australian National University and 2 for the Department 
of Works. At 30th June, 1952 there were 825 houses under construction in various 
projects. 


(b) Other Building. Amongst major architectural projects completed during 1951-52 
was a high tension laboratory for the Research School of Physical Sciences of the 
Australian National University. Major projects under construction for this institution 
included University House, a building designed to provide living quarters for staff and 
students, a workshop for medical research, a temporary library building and a permanent 
stores building. The Research School of Physical Sciences was nearing completion at 
the end of the year, and progress was made on the central Administrative Block for 
C.8.LR.O. Foundations were laid for an annexe for the Australian National Library 
designed to provide further storage space for archives and records. 


At 30th June, 1952 an infants’ school at Narrabundah, commenced during 
November, 1951, was almost complete, and in February, 1952 work was begun at Turner 
on an infants’ school which will have prefabricated aluminium classrooms. 


Further progress was made on the permanent Administrative Building, where the 
basement and sub-basement of the whole building and about a third of “A” block had 
been completed at 30th June, 1952. During the year it was decided that work should 
be concentrated on completing “A” block and that work on “B” and “C” blocks 
would be temporarily suspended. 


Extensions and additions to various hostels and to accommodation at the R.A.A.F. 
Station, Fairbairn, were carried out during 1951-52. 
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(c) Engineering Works and Services. During 1951-52, 15$ miles of subdivisional 
xoads were constructed to serve newly built areas. bringing the length of city roads at 
30th June, 1952 to 161 miles, comprising 3 miles of concrete, 83 miles bitumen paved 
and 75 miles of gravel. At the same date the length of city footpaths was 96 miles. 
Road maintenance work during 1951-52 included the resealing of country roads and of 
the taxiways and runways at the R.A.A.F. aerodrome, Fairbairn. 


During 1951-52, 72,500 feet of water mains were laid to reticulate water services 
to new houses. At 30th June, 1952, 5,541 houses and buildings had been connected to 
the water supply system. The consumption rate for 1951-52 was 1,692 million gallons 
with an average daily consumption of about 44 million gallons. 


During the same period 72,000 feet of sewer mains were laid to connect newly built 
houses to the sewerage system and 5,260 houses and buildings had been connected to 
the sewerage system by 30th June, 1952. 


Extensions to electricity low tension supply lines to service newly built houses in 
various areas were completed. Other electrical work included installations to the 
Research School of Physical Sciences, the conversion of sections of the city system to 
carry 11,000 volts, and extensiors connecting rural properties to the city power supply. 


The maximum electricity demand at 30th June, 1952 was 10,650 kVA., 2,175 kVA. 
greater than at 30th June, 1951. 


3. Forestry.—A considerable amount of reafforestation work has been undertaken 
and plantations (mainly Pinus radiata) have been established at Uriarra, Mount Stromlo, 
Pierce’s Creek, Green Hills and Kowen. Experimental plots have been established in 
the Brindabella mountains and soil conservation areas at various locations throughout 
the Territory. 


The total area of softwood plantations at 30th June, 1952 was 15,000 acres, of which 
13,000 acres were Pinus radiaia, the balance consisting of other softwood species, chiefly 
Pinus ponderosa and Pinus laricio. 


Forestry operations were begun on Mount Stromlo in 1915. Plantings up to 1925 
were chiefly on aesthetic lines, but since then a much wider programme has been under- 
taken. Sawmill timber is now being obtained from the logs resulting from thinning 
operations and clear felling of mature plantations. The yearly output of sawmill logs 
has increased from 30,000 super. feet of softwood in 1930-31 to 13,200,000 super. feet 
log measure during 1951-52. This was made up of 8,900,000 super. feet from clear 
felling of mature pines and 4,300,000 super. feet from thinning operations on mature 
stands. Of the total production, 8,400,000 super. feet consisted of saw log timber, the 
balance of 4,800,000 super. feet consisting of case-making material. This was a record 
output, which was brought about partly by the necessity to convert fire-killed timber 
at Mount Stromlo, where about 600 acres were burnt by bush fires in February, 1952. 


In 1926 a comprehensive review was undertaken of the Territory’s potentialities 
for forest development. A system of forest management was instituted in the existing 
forest area, and a considerable amount of survey and assessment work has been completed, 
resulting in the extension of operations, including fire protection, to 100,000 acres of 
hardwood forests in the Cotter Catchment Area. Hardwood timber produced during 
the year ended June, 1952 amounted to 3.100,000 super. feet log measure (6,600,000 
super. feet in 1950-51), all of which was used in building operations in Canberra. 


4. Lands,—{i) General. Reference has been made in previous issues of the Officia] 
Year Book to the general conditions of land tenure in the Australian Capital Territory 
and to the area of alienated and leased land and Chapter IV.—Land Teaurs and Settle. 
ment of this issue contains statistical information on the subject. 
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Under the Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1910, Crown lands in the 
Territory may not be sold or disposed of for any estate in freehold except in pursuance 
of some contract entered into before the commencement of that Act. Leases of land 
in the City Area are granted under the City Area Leases Ordinance 1936-1951, and leases 
of other lands under the Leases Ordinance 1918-1937. Land is also leased for various 
purposes in the City Area under the Church Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1932 and 
the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 1925-1943, and one lease under the Church of 
England Lands Ordinance 1926 has been granted for church purposes. 


As considerable portions of the Territory lands are not required in connexion with 
the establishment of the city, large areas have been leased under special] improvement 
conditions in regard to the extermination of noxious weeds and the destruction of rabbits 
and other pests. The lands are classified into three grades of agricultural and three 
grades of grazing land. Leases may be granted for grazing, fruitgrowing, horticulture, 
agriculture, residential, business, or other purposes for a period not exceeding 25 years. 
The annual rental is 4 per cent. of the assessed value of the land, including improvements 
which are the property of the Crown, plus the amount of rates payable. No person 
may hold under lease land of a greater value than £10,000, exclusive of the value of 
buildings and fences thereon. 


Under the City Area Leases Ordinance 1936-1951 the Government may grant leases 
in the city area of any Crown land for business or residential purposes. Such leases may 
be issued for a period not exceeding 99 years at a rental equal to 5 per cent. of the 
unimproved valve of the land, which value is subject to re-appraisement at the expiration 
of 20 years, and thereafter every 20 years. A suitable building must be commenced 
within 6 months and completed within 12 months unless an extension of time is allowed. 


(ii) Jervis Bay Territory, The Commonwealth acquired from the State of New 
South Wales sovereign rights over the area comprising about 28 square miles of land 
and water at Jervis Bay for possible use as a port in connexion with the Australian 
Capital. The Royal Australian Naval College was established in this area on a site 
known as Captain’s Point, but was removed in 1930 to Flinders Naval Base, Victoria. 
Leases have been granted over an area of about 13,000 acres in the Jervis Bay Territory. 


5. Transport and Communication.—Canberra is connected with the railway system 
of New South Wales at Queanbeyan by a line 4? miles long. This linc was opened for 
goods traffic on 25th May, 1914, and for passenger traffic on 15th October, 1923. The 
railway terminus is situated in the suburb of Kingston. A daily passenger service 
operates each way between Canberra and Sydney and Canberra and Melbourne. 


Two airline operators provide several services daily each way on the Sydney- 
Canberra—Melbourne route. 


Regular motor-coach services link Canberra with towns in New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia. . 


There are three radio broadcasting stations in the Australian Capital Territory, 
2CY and 2CN of the national broadcasting system and 2CA, a commercial station. 


6. Population.—From 1911 until 1921 the population of the Australian Capital 
‘Territory remained at about 2,0co persons. In 1922 it commenced to rise, and by 1927 
was nearing 6,000. The following year, with the transfer of departments from Melbourne, 
it passed 8,000. Since then the general trend has been upward, if, until recently, only 


gradually. 


The census return of population on 30th June, 1938, was 11,290 in the Australian 
Capital Territory and 272 ir the Jervis Bay Territory, or a total of 11,562 persons. The 
population at the Census of 30th June, 1947, was 16,905 persons—15,156 in the city area, 
1,389 in the rural districts and 360 in the Jervis Bay area. A census was taken of the 
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city area on 14th-16th September, 1951, the population then being 23,617 persons. At 
that time the estimated population of the Australian Capital Territory was 25,400 
persons. The estimated population of the Territory at 31st December, 1952 was 28,481 
persons, and of Canberra, 26,732 persons. 


7. Production.—During 1951~52 the production of the more important items of the 
agricultural and pastoral industry was—Wheat, 14,556 bushels; wool, 1,765,000 Ib. ; 
whole milk, 720,000 gallons; butter, 5 tons; meat (bone-in weight, fresh), 3,104 tons. 
The numbers of live stock depastured at 31st March, 1952, were—Horses, 923; cattle, 
10,293 ; sheep, 243,059; and pigs, 249. 


8. Education.—Arrangements exist with the New South Wales Education Department. 
for the administration of education up to and including the secondary level in the 
Territory, the expenditure involved being refunded to the State. 


There are ten public schools in the Australian Capital Territory. The largest is 
situated at Telopea Park, Barton, with accommodation for 1,200 scholars. Secondary 
education is provided at the Canherra High School, Acton, and the Telopea Park Central 
School has a secondary department. The High School has accommodation for 450 
scholars, and its curriculum provides a standard of education comparable in range of 
subjects with that provided at the Government High Schools in New South Wales. The 
High School also provides for commercial and junior technical classes, and has an evening 
continuation college attached, with commercial, matriculation and other classes. 


In addition, there are four private schools in the Territory. These are the Canberra 
Grammar School, the Canberra Church of England Girls’ Grammar School, St. 
Christopher’s Convent School and St. Patrick’s Convent School. St. Patrick’s School 
provides infants’ and primary education, while the other three provide infants’, primary 
and secondary education. 


The Australian Capital Territory Education Ordinance 1937-1952 provides for 
bursaries, registration of private schools and compulsory attendance. Four bursaries 
were awarded in 1952. 


During 1952 classes in English for new comers to the country were conducted to 
assist in their assimilation into the local community. 


The Canberra Technical College at Kingston, which is controlled and staffed in a 
manner similar to that of the public schools, is provided with modern equipment for 
supplementary courses for apprentices and journeymen desirous of improving their 
trade qualifications. In addition, tuition is also given in a wide range of professional 
and vocational courses for students of building, surveying, accountancy and commercial 
subjects, engineering and printing. Special facilities have been established for recreational 
as well as instructiona) purposes in the fields of art, pottery, women’s handicrafts, wood- 
work and the like. Provision is also made for the training of ex-service personnel under 
the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme. 


The Canberra Nursery School, Acton, established in 19445 provides pre-school edu- ' 
cation for children between the ages of 3 and 5 years. It is staffed and supervised by 
teachers of the New South Wales Department of Education. 


Nine neighbourhood pre-school centres, together with a mobile unit, provide modified 
nursery school facilities for children between the ages of 3 and 5 years. Additional 
centres of this type are heing established. 


An area of about 250 acres has been set aside at Acton at the foot of Black Mountain, 
a short distance from the City, for the Australian National University. Provision 
has been made for the University to establish such research schools as may be thought 
desirable, including a School of Medical Research, and Research Schools of Physical 
Sciences, Social Sciences and Pacific Studies. Further reference to this University 
appears in § 8 of Chapter XI.—Education. 
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g. Finance.—Details of revenue and expenditure for the year 1951-52 are given in 


the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 











Revenue. 
Item. Amount. 
Taxation— 
Motor segistralipn 375723 
Liquor ee 15,689 
Rates .. _ on 18,271 
Other .. < ee 765 
Total ar ae |) 72,448 
Business Undertakings— 1 
Laie § : oe] 10,246 
ectricity Supply 230,363 
Water Supply and Sewer- , 
age .. oe 24,086 
Abattoirs ae oe i 22,337 
Total fe ae | 287,032 
Rent— 
Housing . «+ | 334,020 
Land .. ar ee 97,832 
Miscellaneous ,. oe 11,246 
Total oe oe | 423,098 
Interest 11,798 
Fees for Services and Fines 18,456 
Rortenbre— eine cel ++ | 267,399 
Other .. o. 73,644 
I 
f 
' 
Grand Total 





J ae 1153875 





(a) Includes Repairs and Maintenance. 


Trust Account (loss on omnibus service). 


Interior only. 
damage, £54,441. 


(d) Includes loss on operations, £54,900. 




















Grand Total 

















(e) 60,641 
1 


1951-52. 

(£. ie 

Expenditure. 
i 
Capital Other 
Item. Works. | Services. Total. 
(2) 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest as 173,836 | 173,836 
Sinking Fund .. 81,530 81,530 
Total or, 255,366 | 255,366 
\. 
Business Undertakings— 
Railways a 7,620 37,058 44,678 
Electricity Supply 3 223,297 | 329,707 | 553,004 
Water Supply 3 and Sewer- 
age 362,735 $9,040 | 421,775 
Abattoirs ae ony 8,558 17,736 26,294 
Transport Services F 46,844 |(b)63,000 | 109,844 
Firew cos Supplies Loss . Me 1,000 1,000 
Hoste fe ae ey 31,918 \(d) 64,688 66,606 
Total a .. | 650,972 | 572,229 |3,223,201 
Social Expenditure— os 7 
Education— | | 
Primary and mecondaly \ 

Education. 3,003 | 158,298 | 161,301 
Technical College oe 28,005 28,005 
University .. 48,100 48,100 
seue: Art, Research, : ‘ 

12 4444 4,572 
Nursery Schools and : ; 
Pre-School Centres . 12,690 12,690 
Public Health and Re- 
creation 3,631 62,218 65,849 
Charitable— 
Hospital—General_ .. 37,361 | 135,487 | 172,848 
Relief of Aged, aes 

etc. oe 2,933 2,933 

Other 8,459 8,459 
Law, Order and Public 
Safety— | 

Justice .. oe a 14,297 14,297 

Police 3: 146 63.995 64 141 

Public Safety * 2,214 16,264 18,478 

| -< Pa 

Total om +» | 46,483 | 555,190 | 601,673 

All Other— eh 

Roads and Bridges 7 | 110,616 | 384,824 | 295,440 
Parks and Gardens, ete... 24.695 | 189,546 | 214,241 
Public Works, n.c.i. <e | 658,769 27,112 | 685.881 
Lands and Surveys rral| 72 43.584 43,656 
Agriculture and Pasture. . 26,162 26,162 
Forestry an ere. | 80,370 12,000 ; 92,370 
Housing 2,265,388 94,038 '2,359,426 
Legislative and General 

Administration oad 175,458 | 175,458 
Miscellaneous .. Ae 





| 60,641 


ome Slt etre 
+ [3837365 [ee 6.033.515 





(8) Payment to Australian Capital Territory Transport 


(ec) Expenditure on plart and equipment by Department of 
(e) Includes restoration of bushfire 
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The following table is a summary of the main classes of revenue and expenditure 
during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 




















(&.) 

Item. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. }| 1950-51. | 1951-52. 

Revenue— | 
Taxation . ae i 34,988 38,773 46,458 60,004 72,448 
Business Undertakings(a) ae ie 149,526 170,854 | 184,268 243,221 287,032 
Other o .. | 302,509 } 318,380 ' 433,980 | 542,490 | 794,395 

i 

\ 
Total .. Es Me a 487,023 528,007 ; 664,706 845,715 | 1,153,875 

Expenditure— ! 
Capital Works + - vel 1,076,029 | 1,843,570 | 2,420,154 | 3,713,375 | 3,837,365 

Other Services— \ 
Public Debt Charges Ki a 283,427 283,975 ; 267,345 264,394 255,366 
Business Undertakings(a) .. a 193,009 270,075 | 344,316 564,228 572,229 
Social Expenditure ak we 202,239 255,851 304,363 426,023 555,190 
All Other ie - ee 382,961 449,302 623,163 696,764 813,365 
Total .. a . -+ | 2,137,665 | 3,102,773 | 3,965,341 | 5,664,784 | 6,033,515 











{a) Includes Commonwealth Railways operating in the Australian Capital Territory. 





The following table, which was prepared by the Department of the Interior, shows 
the total receipts and expenditure of the Australian Capital Territory from 1901-2 to 
30th June, 1952 :— 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY: RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE TO 
30th JUNE, 1952. 





1 ' 
Receipts. { £ ' Expenditure. £ 

















i 
gee, = begs 2s 
i 
Commonwealth Treasury— i Lands .. id oa 919,802 
Parliamentary RETRO Renee: | Engineering works at bes 8,103,236 
Revenue . | 21,603,738 i Architectural works -+ | 10,731,097 
Loan - | 5,725,508 |! Other capital expenditure, sundry 
i | debtors, etc. .. ae 2,252,904 
| 22,007,039 
| Seat of Government Establishment 
| Account, being maintenance and 
i ; administration less revenue; ex- 
| + penditure of a capital nature for 
\ ; Which assets no longer exist ; 
| profit and loss aocunis af trading 
: activities, etc. 45,322,207 
Total Receipts Pst «+ | 27,329,246 Net Expenditure .. «+ | 27,329,246 








(a) Excludes interest £5,474,683 net. 


The foregoing figures exclude part cost of national buildings (Parliament House, 
the secretariats, etc.), federal highways within the Territory, the Queanbeyan—Canberra 
Railway, the housing loan, etc., and Joans for housing. 
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NORFOLK ISLAND. 


i. Area, Location, etc.-Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 03’ 30” South, longitude 167° 57’ 05” East. Its total area is 8,528 
acres, the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is distant 
930 miles, and from Auckland, 630 miles. The length of the coast line is 20 miles, and 
its form that of an irregular ellipse. Except for a portion on the south side and the landing 
place at Cascade on the northern side, almost inaccessible cliffs rise from the water’s 
edge. The climate is equable, the temperature ranging between 49° and 85°F. witha mean 
of 68° F. The average annual rainfall is 53 inches. It has been said that the salubrious 
climate, coupled with the beauty of its landscapes and seascapes, should render Norfolk 
Island “‘ the Madeira of the Pacific”. The island, both pre-war and post-war, has been 
visited annually by a number of tourists. Pre-war the only means of transport to the 
island was by ship. However, with the inauguration of direct air services from Australia 
and New Zealand the majority of tourists now take advantage of these services. The 
tourist traffic is rapidly increasing. 


2. Settlement and Population.—The first colonization, in 1788, was by Lieutenant 
King, who in H.M.S. Supply established a small penal station as a branch settlement of 
that at Port Jackson. The settlement was abandoned in 1813. and for 13 years thereafter 
its chief use was a whaling station and place of call for British warships. 

From 1826 to 1855 it was again made a penal station. In 1844 it was annexed to 
Van Diemen’s Land (‘Tasmania). 

The descendants of the Bounty mutineers, having become too numerous to subsist on 
Pitcairn Island, were removed thence to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community 
numbering 94 males and 100 females were the descendants of British sailors and Tahitian 
women. The last of those transferred died at Norfolk Island on 1st March, 1943. The 
population of the island as disclosed by the Census of 30th June, 1947, was 938, consisting 
of 505 males and 433 females. The population at 30th June, 1952 was 1,176. 


3. Adininistration.—In 1856 the island was created a distinct and separate settlement 
under the jurisdiction of New South Wales. In 1896 it was made a dependency under 
the Governor of that Colony, and finally by the passage of the Norfolk Island Act 1913 
it was accepted by the Federal Parliament as a territory of Australia. From July, 
1914 uptil ist January, 1929, Norfolk Island was administered by the Department of 
Home and Territories, and then, until 25th June, 1941, by the Territories Branch of the 
Prime Minister’s Department, but is now administered by the Minister for Territories 
through an Administrator. An amending measure, the Norfolk Island Act 1935, provided 
for the establishment of an Advisory Council of cight clected members to advise the 
Administrator. 


4. Economic Activity—The major economic activities of the island are primary 
production, tourism and employment in Government instrumentalities. 


(i) Primary Industries. The soil on the island is particularly fertile, the climate 
equable, and the rainfall fairly evenly distributed except for a pronounced dry period in 
November. This enables a wide range of temperate and semi-tropical products to be 
cultivated. However, the island’s comparative isolation and trading difficulties with © 
New Zealand has hampered production in the past. Recent negotiations with New 
Zealand, however, have led to a relaxation of some restrictions and should enable the 
island to air freight out-of-season produce to Auckland. 

Pre-war the principal primary product was passion fruit pulp. However, the 
introduction of disease together with the high cost of trellising and land reclamation has 
led to the curtailment of this industry. The production of bean seed has now become the 
main industry. The island’s isolation from many plant diseases found on the mainland, 
plus the fairly reliable dry period (which is conducive to the setting and maturing of 
seed), together with recent high prices, have induced a rapid expansion of production. 
In 1951-52, 2,013 bushels were exported and prices ranged from £8 to £9 per bushel. 
These conditions also favour the production of other types of seed. Lord Howe Island 
Palm, Wild Lemon and Norfolk Island Pine seeds are the most important. 
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Island conditions are also conducive to good pasture growth bnt for a number of 
reasons meat production is insufficient to satisfy the demands of both the tourists and the 
local inhabitants. However, as a joint product to pastoral pursuits appreciable quantities 
of hides and wool are exported. 


Fish and (in certain months) whales abound off the island. In the past a number of 
ventures have been formed to exploit these resources. They have been short-lived owing, 
for the most part, to the lack of a sheltered harbour. 


(ii) Tourists. The unique history and unusual beauty of the island had always 
attracted a number of tourists in pre-war days. The building of the airstrip during the 
war has made the island far more accessible and a considerable tourist industry has 
developed, particularly with visitors from New Zealand. The industry is at present 
limited only by the accommodation available. Approximately 120 can now be catered 
for and accommodation is being continually expanded. 


(iii) Government Instrumentalities. A large proportion of the population is employed 
by Commonwealth Government instrumentalities which are:—Department of Civil 
Aviation, Norfolk Island Administration, Department of Works, Overseas Tele- 
communications Commission and Department of the Interior (Meteorological Branch). 
The bulk of the finance for operation of these instrumentalities is supplied by the Com- 
monwealth Government and this greatly increases the income of the island. 


5. Trade, Transport and Communication.—Imports to Norfolk Island in 1938-39 
amounted to £27,590, mainly from Australia. Since the 1939-45 War they have risen 
from £32,402 in 1945-46 to £225,040 in 1951-52, the major proportion (£170,894 or 76 
per cent.) still coming from Australia, although New Zealand supplied about 23 per cent. 
in that year. Exports were valued at £16,970 in 1938-39, and have risen from £9,024 
in 1945-46 to £46,694 in 1951-52. Australia again is the principal country concerned 
(£34,510), with New Zealand’s proportion of the trade showing a steady increase from 
negligible amounts pre-war and early post-war to one-quarter or one-third of the total 
exports in recent years. 


No duties are chargeable on goods imported into Australia from Norfolk Island if 
the goods are (a) the produce or manufacture of Norfolk Island; (b) shipped direct to 
Australia ; and (c) not goods which if manufactured or produced in Australia would be 
subject to excise duty. 


A shipping service to the Territory is maintained at approximately seven-weekly 
intervals by vessels of Burns Philp & Co. Ltd., Sydney. The journey from Sydney to 
Norfolk Island occupies about four days. 


The construction of an aerodrome on the island was completed during 1943. A 
fortnightly passenger and air freight service between Sydney and Norfolk Island is 
maintained by Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. There is also a weekly air service from 
New Zealand. 


There are approximately 50 miles of usable road on Norfolk Island. As a substantial 
section of the population possesses private motor cars and taxi-cab services are available, 
transport is almost exclusively by motor vehicle. 


The “all-red ” cable from Great Britain via Vancouver, Fanning Island and Fiji 
bifurcates at Norfolk Island, one line connecting with New Zealand, the other with 
Brisbane. Until roth June, 1947, the post office at Norfolk Island was part of the 
Commonwealth postal system, but as from that date Norfolk Island was established as a 
separate postal administration with its own issue of stamps. 


6. Social Condition.—Education is free and compulsory up to the age of fifteen 
years. The school conforms to the Australian standard of public education, ranging 
from kindergarten to the intermediate certificate, with a two years’ super-primary course 
of instruction in cultural subjects and in woodwork, needlework, leatherwork, basketry 
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and hat-making. The headmaster and assistant teachers are lent by the New South 
Wales Education Department, but they are paid by the Norfolk Island Administration. 
Tbe number of scholars enrolled at 30th June, 1952 was 135. Dental examination 
and free dental service are provided to school children. 

The Court of Norfolk Island is a court of record with dual jurisdiction. Sitting 
in its Limited Jurisdiction the Court has power to hear and determine actions of claims 
not exceeding £30 and to punish summarily all crimes and offences involving a pecuniary 
penalty or a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding six months. In its Full Jurisdiction 
the Court can hear and determine all actions, punish all crimes and offences, grant probate 
and letters of administration, hear and determine appeals from any conviction of the 
Court sitting in its Limited Jurisdiction, and has authority in all other matters. An appeal 
lies to the High Court of Australia from any judgment, order, decree or sentence of the 
Court sitting in its Full Jurisdiction when constituted by a Judge or the Chief Magistrate. 


7. Finance.—The revenue of the Territory, together with an annual grant from the 
Commonwealth Government in aid of administrative expenses, is paid to the credit of 
the Norfolk Island Trust Fund, and advances for administrative and developmental 
expenses are drawn from the account. The principal sources of revenue in 1951-52 
were :—Sale of liquor, £20,432; Commonwealth subsidy, £15,000; customs duties, 
£8,332. The total revenue was £60,945. Major items of expenditure in 1951-52 were :— 
Salaries, £16,975; purchase of liquor, £15,706; public works, £12,227. Total expendi- 
ture amounted to £67,355. In 1938-39 revenue amounted to £11,784 and expenditure 
to £13,565. 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA. 
§ 1. Administration. 


Following the outbreak of the Pacific War civil administration in Papua and New 
Guinea was suspended on 11th February, 1942, and military control commenced. The 
Territory of New Guinea came under Japanese occupation in 1942, but the greater part 
had already been recaptured by Australian and Allied Forces when the Japanese 
surrendered in August, 1945. Information relating to the transfer back from military 
to civil control under the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act 1945-1946 
may be found in Official Year Book No. 39 and carlier issues. 

The Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act 1945-1946 was repealed by 
the Papua and New Gvinea Act 1949 which came into force on 1st July, 1949. The latter 
Act approved the placing of the Territory of New Guinea under the International 
Trusteeship system and provides for an Administrative Union, one Administrator, one 
Supreme Court and one Public Service. 

Provision is made for an Executive Council of not less than nine officers of the 
Territory, who shall be appointed by the Governor-General, and a Legislative Council 
consisting of twenty-nine members, namely :—{a) the Administrator ; (5) sixteen officers 
of the Territory (who shall be known as official members) ; (c) three non-official members 
possessing such qualifications as are provided by Ordinance and elected, as provided by 
Ordinance, by electors of the Territory ; (d) three non-official members representing the 
interests of the Christian missions in the Territory ; (e) three non-official native members ; 
and (f) three other non-official members. 

The Legislative Council was inaugurated on 26th November, 1951 by His Excellency 
Sir John Northcott, while Administrator of Australia. 

Subject to the Act, provision may be made by Ordinance for the establishment of 
Advisory Councils for Native Matters and Native Village Councils. 

The Act also makes provision for the continuance of the existing laws of the Territory 
of Papua and the Territory of New Guinea. 


§ 2. Finance. 


The following table shows particulars of the financial operations of the Papua and 
New Guinea Administration since its inception in July, 1949, together with particulars 
of the earlier provisional administration, and of the combined Territories in 1938-39. 
See pp. 252 and 259 for some information on each Territory. 
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TERRITORY OF PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 






























































(£.) 
Particulars. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. - 1549-50.| 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
REVENUE. 
. ! ' i 
Taxation— | 
Customs Duties 257,460 | 530:170 806,798 | 915,036 | 970,880 '1,475,117 
Stamp Duties a i 7,061 { 6,048 20,691 | 8,218 13,267 10,742 
Licences <2 me oe 1) 45,285 31,353 | 16,380 17,574 20,140 39,104 
Other Taxes oe aed a 45,831 sake ee ae <4 ee 
Commonwealth Grants oe .. | 42,500 |1,866,942 13,196,668 '4,184,454 14,354,564 '5,285,559 
Post Office Re as +. {40,548 | | 41,127 | 51,896 | 52,707] 69,967 | 94,946 
Lands an + | 24,4291 16,894 | 19,575 | 25,738 | 29,034} 48,172 
Forestry .. . . -- | (@)_— , 43,193 | 46,480 | 34,849 | 33,436 | 105,676 
Agriculture Ss Pe -. | 11,381 37:045 25,752 ' 31,738 61,496 75,659 
Mining— ! I 
Royalty on Gold 5 107,975 } 35,581 | 49,053 | 58,636} 67,845 | 79,684 
Other .. 18,682 14,218 10,867 12,248 11,237 9,084 
Harbour Dues, Wharfage, ete. .. + 16,930 | rr0,109 | 107,494 | 128,819 | 144,708 | 111,566 
Fees, Fines and Forfeitures, nei. ©. { 11,122 | 17,972 22,965 29,799 44,397 50,587 
Electric Light and Power Supply a 6,094 | 10,768 18,455 30,837 48,455 65,573 
Other Revenue... -. | 36,969 39,412 372265 54,328 | 351,387 | 224,957 
Total +. an 642,167 {2,780,832 |4,429,939 15,584,974 |6,220,813 [7,676,426 
EXPENDITURE. 
t 
Post Office i oe | 8,875 78,867 105,558 | 151,733 | 183,769 | 246,529 
st Expenditure— i 
ucation ‘12,904 ! 103,008 ; 147,238 | 395,903 1032 | 438,322 
Public Health Services, "Hospitais, | pipes eA } 372 3 
ete. 113,571 ; 303,699 564,025 | 908,495 {1,172,958 |1,351,508 
Law, Order and Public Safety : | 92,797 | 164,440 ; 232,898 | 315,543 | 487,295 | 553,010 
Grants to Missions for Education os , ! : 

Medical Services sf \ 14,238 | 22,366 | 41,713 46,021 | 153,532 | 117,516 
District Services and Native Affairs .. H 128,398 | 583,068 ' 733,553 | 788,174 | 820,394 | 932,773 
Wages due to Natives under Pre-war | : : ' 

Contracts ik oe eed ‘33,970 2,633 ; 95 

Compensation to Natives for war ' i , 
injuries and war damage . ea a 289,032 | 368,486 | 272,567 | 116,421 | 286,653 
New Works, Buildings, etc. + |(6)69,146 | 242,974 | 628,879 | 919,933 {1,413,234 |1,755,970 
Other Public Works and Services .. | 57,422 | 414,478 | 488,127} 745,199 } 315,520 | 605,820 
Electric Light and Power .. : 2,837 52,235 ! 76,523 | 116,802 | 153,460 | 243,811 

Legislative, General Administration ‘ : 
and Other Expenditure .. -» ' 179,514 | 418,914 | 621,745 ,; 887,955 11,176,797 |1,164,345 

: t 
Total es a%6 ++ ; 679,702 {2,687,051 4,011,378 15,548,420 16,386,412 /7,696,257 

{a) Included with Lands. (6) Trust Territory of New Guinea only. 


§ 3. Agriculture and Animal Industry. 


1. Soils.—Although a large proportion of Papua and New Guinea is covered by 
skeletal soils unsuitable for agriculture, there are extensive areas in all parts where 
fertile soils occur, suitable for growing a wide range of crops. Most of the agriculture 
of the Territory up to the present has been on soils of the coastal plains, which, apart 
from the swamp soils, consist mainly of alluvium and podsolized alluvium. So far, 
these have been mostly under coco-nut plantations, although other crops such as rubber 
have also been grown. The swamp soils, of which there are extensive areas in the 
Delta plains and other parts of the Gulf of Papua, and in smaller areas, are found 
intermittently around the coasts and along the lower reaches of the rivers, and are in 
general quite unsuited to any form of agricultural development. 


Volcanic soils probably offer the greatest prospects for development. They are 
found mostly on the Central Piateau and southern foothills of the main island, but there 
are also areas in New Britain (particularly in the Gazelle and Willaumez Peninsulas), 
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Bougainville and New Ireland, as well as in numbers of smaller islands. Other rich 
soils are the alluvials of the river valleys. The largest single area of this type is in the 
trough occupied by the Ramu and Markham Rivers. 


2. Climate.—The climate, particularly the rainfall, over so wide. an area as Papua 
and New Guinea, with its numerous islands and varying elevations, naturally presents 
many variations. Generally speaking, the climate is moist and tropical, except at high 
altitudes. ‘There are only small differences in both daily and seasonal extremes. The 
Territory has no winter and summer, and thus no great variation in day-length over the 
year. The two seasons which are experienced are generally described as the “ south- 
east’ and the ‘“ north-west”, corresponding with the periods of the year when the 
south-east trade winds and the north-west monsoons direct the main Territory air-flow. 
The south-east season prevails approximately from May to October, the trade winds 
attaining maximum velocities during July and August. The north-west monsoon 
operates over a considerably shorter period, between the end of December and about 
March. During the periods between these seasons, November and early December, and 
about March to April, there are two short spells of calm weather. 

Rainfall varies considerably from an average annual rainfall of 245 in. at Gasmata 
in New Britain and 231 in. at Kikori in Papua, to about 88 in. at Wewak in New Guinea 
and 40 in. at Port Moresby. 

Although the Territory has no summer and winter, it has an extreme temperature 
range, due to altitude differences, varying from an absolute highest temperature of 
about 100°F. along the coast, to freezing point on its highest peak, Mt. William 
(15,400 ft.). 

Humidity in the Territory is very high throughout the year. Some coastal stations 
register an average relative humidity of more than 90 per cent. Humidities below 60 
per cent. are rare at coastal stations, average figures varying from 80 per cent. at 9 a.m. 
to 65 per cent. at noon and 75 per cent. at 3 p.m. Humidity in mid-mountain forests 
appears to be higher than in the lowlands, while in the mossy forests there are periods 
when the whole belt is saturated. 


3. Suitable Crops.—The crops which can be grown in Papua and New Guinea 
include copra, rubber, tea, coffee, cocoa, jute, kenaf, manila hemp, sisal, rice, pepper, 
tobacco, peanuts, kapok, cassava, ginger, cinchona, nutmeg, vanilla, tropical fruits and 
vegetables, sago and tung oil. 

The agricultural commodities which, because of their marketing prospects, and 
suitability for production in the Territory, are considered to have the best possibility for 
development are copra, rubber, cocoa, coffee, tea, kenaf, sisal, manila hemp, and peanuts 
for export; and rice, fresh meat, dairy products, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit (e.g. 
bananas, paw-paws, citrus and pineapples) for local consumption. 


4. Plantation Agriculture.—The principal plantation crops cultivated are coco-nuts, 
rubber, cocoa and coffee. 

Coco-nuts. Territory coco-nut plantations suffered severely from damage and neglect 
during the last war, but rehabilitation has been rapid and about 490 plantations together 
with native coco-nut stands produced 76,904 tons of copra in 1951-52, valued at 
£4,547,492. The area (excluding native stands) planted with coco-nut palms in March, 
1952, was 228,000 acres, of which 8,600 acres were not yet bearing. In addition, 1,469 
tons of desiccated coco-nut, valued at £235,778, were exported. 

A contract with the United Kingdom commenced on Ist March, 1949, for a period 
of nine years, for the sale of Territory copra in excess of Territory and Australian 
requirements. The price of copra sold for the first contract year, 1949, was £60 per 
ton f.o.b. Territory ports, and the contract provides that the price for each subsequent 
year is to be not more than 1o per cent. higher or lower than the preceding year’s and 
is to be negotiated before the end of the preceding year. Early in 1952 the termination 
date of the contract was varied to 31st December, 1957, and prices are now negotiated 
on the basis of calendar years. The price for the calendar year 1953 ir £81 58. per ton 
f.o.b. Territory ports for sun dried copra with small price differentials for the other 
grades. 
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Rubber. Rubber exports have more than doubled since before the Japanese invasion, 
increasing from an average of 1,352 tons per year during the three years 1937-38 to 
1939-40 to 2,849 tons in 1951-52, valued at £1,244,259. Of a total area of 26,600 acres 
planted with rubber trees in March, 1952, 6,000 acres were not bearing. 

Cocoa. Exports of cocoa beans increased from 207 tons in 1949-50 and 317 tons 
in 1950-51 to 477 tons in 1951-52, valued at £148,091. The area (including native 
stands) planted with cocoa trees in March, 1952 was 9,125 acres, of which 4,968 acres 
were not yet bearing. 

Coffee. Exports of coffee beans increased from 21 tons in 1949-50 and 33 tons 
in 1950-51 to 35 tons in 1951-52, valued at £10,511. The area planted with coffee trees 
in March, 1952 was 603 acres, of which 373 acres were not yet bearing. 


5. Native Agriculture.—Most of the native inhabitants of Papua and New Guinea 
are agriculturists producing fruit and vegetables for their own consumption. The crops 
grown vary according to environment and altitude, and include yams, taro and sweet 
potatoes, coco-nuts, bananas, paw-paws, maize, sugar-cane, cassava, beans, peanuts, 
rice, cucurbits and tobacco. Sago is the staple food in the extensive semi-inundated 
areas which occur along the lower valleys of the major rivers. In these areas it is 
usually cut largely from naturally occurring stands. In other parts of the country small 
areas of sago are grown along stream banks and in swampy patches and are regarded 
as a reserve in times of poor harvest. Natives also produce a large amount of copra 
(about 11,200 tons in 1951-52) and in some areas (e.g. the Gazelle Peninsula in New 
Britain) are taking an increasing interest in producing cocoa beans for export. 

In many localities the natives follow a farming system known as “‘ Bush Fallowing 
Rotation”. The inhabitants of each village have, at any one time, a number of distinct 
and separate cleared garden areas in the land surrounding the village. The garden 
clearings may be located some miles from the village and are not usually contiguous. 
Each garden area may be made up of a number of distinct plots owned by individual 
natives or families. Communal ownership of gardens is rare. The number of garden 
clearings (and their area) attached to each village depends on the size of the village and 
the fertility of the land. 

The method of cultivation followed is for the jungle trees to be felled and undergrowth 
cleared, with axes and knives, the larger trees being usually left standing. The timber 
and foliage is allowed to dry out and then burnt. In some localities there is a little 
cultivation before the crops are planted, and root vegetables are placed in holes dug 
with a stick. In other places, however, there is careful preparation of the soil. Some 
weeding is done while the crops are growing. After harvesting, a second crop is rarely 
planted immediately in that garden area, but a new area of land is selected, cleared, burnt 
and planted. The natives return to the first area to harvest fruit from trees, such as 
paw-paw and banana, that may have been planted in the garden, but these are soon 
submerged in the new growth which quickly appears. The plot is allowed to lie fallow 
for a number of years, the period varying from 7 to Io years or even longer, depending 
upon the local population pressure. During this time high secondary jungle has probably 
grown. Ultimately the natives return to the original plot, and clear, burn and plant 
again. The cycle continues year by year throughout the agricultural land belonging 
to the village. The foregoing is a broad generalization of the method followed. However, 
there are many variations. 

The business of growing food is done by both the men and women. The division 
of work is usually clearly defined within the village itself but this division is not necessarily 
the same in all areas. Generally it is found that felling the forests is always done by 
the men, and carrying the harvested food home to the village is nearly always done by 
the women. However, other work such as cultivating, planting, weeding, may be done 
by either men or women according to the customs of the particular village or area. 


6. Animal Industry.—At 31st March, 1952, the live-stock in the Territory consisted 
of 3,722 cattle, 2,099 sheep, 2,986 goats, 3,088 pigs, besides horses, mules and poultry. 
These figures exclude native-owned livestock. The introduction of rabbits, foxes, 
hares and monkeys is prohibited. 
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A number of British breeds of cattle are represented in Territory herds. For 
dairying Jersey and Australian INawarra Shorthorns are most popular, while Black 
Poll, Polled and Horned Shorthorns are represented for meat production. These breeds 
have done well in the Territory under good management. 

Most of the sheep now in the Territory are Romney Marsh sheep located at Nondugl 
in the highlands of New Guinea. This breed has been tried in various parts of the 
Territory. It produces a good carcass, and in drier parts a useful sheep. There are 
also some Asiatic sheep, and crossed with Romney Marsh they produce good carcasses 
and are hardy. Current investigations on sheep raising include tests and observations 
to determine the most suitable breeds and areas for grazing for both mutton and wool. 


PAPUA. 


§ 1. General Description. 


1. Early Administration.—Particulars of the early administration of Papua are 
given in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 576. 

2. Administration by Commonwealth of Australia.—The Territory was placed 
under the authority of the Commonwealth on 1st September, 1906, by proclamation 
issued in pursuance of Letters Patent of 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the 
Commonwealth by the Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the aforesaid 
proclamation. The transfer was made under the authority of Section 122 of the 
Constitution. The Territory is now under the control of the Commonwealth, but not 
included within it, and is divided into six magisterial districts, viz. :—Southern High- 
lands, Western, Gulf, Central, Milne Bay and Northern. 

3. Area, etc.—Papua lies wholly within the tropics. The northernmost point 
touches 5° S. latitude ; its southernmost portion, comprising Sudest and Rossel Islands, 
lies between 11° S. and 12° S. latitude. It is separated from Australia by Torres Strait. 
The length of Papua from east to west is upwards of 920 miles; towards either end 
the breadth from north to south is about 200 miles, but about the centre it is considerably 
narrower. The Territory comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, 
D’Entrecarteaux and Louisiade groups. The length of coast-line is estimated at 3,664 
miles—1,728 on the mainland, and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is about 90,540 
square miles, of which 87,786 are on the mainland, and 2,754 on the islands. A reference 
to the physical characteristics of the Territory appears in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 18, p. 633). 


§ 2. Population. 


t. Non-indigenous Population.—The European population of Papua has increased 
slowly, and with some reversals in trend, from less than 700 in 1906, the year in which 
the Territory came under Commonwealth control, to 1,343 at the Census of 1921. At 
the 1933 Census, however, it numbered only 1,148, but amounted to 2,542 at the 1947 
Census (1,700 males and 542 females), and at 30th June, 1952 it was estimated at 4,242 
persons. 

The non-European section of the non-indigenous population at 30th June, 1947 
was 697, of whom 194 were full-bloods and 503 were half-castes with one of the parents 
a European. Comparable figures as at the 1933 and 1921 Censuses, respectively, were :— 
full-bloods—786 and 577; half-castes—227 and 158. 

The total non-indigenous population at the Censuses of 1921, 1933 and 1947, 
respectively, was 2,078, 2,173 and 3,239. 

2. Native Population.—It is not possible to give exact data regarding the number 
of natives, because part of the interior has not as yet been under complete Government 
control. However, the enumerated (based on the results of the census up to 30th June, 
1952 which at that date was still proceeding) and estimated population of the Territory 
of Papua at 30th June, 1952 numbered 369,975 persons. This comprised 271,335 
enumerated persons (144,605 males and 126, 730 females) and 98,640 estimated. The 
total number was distributed through districts as follows :—Southern Highlands, 79,946 
persons; Western, 32,023; Gulf (including the former Delta district), 50,000; Central, 
80,532; Milne Bay, 82,646; Northern, 44,828. 
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§ 3. Native Labour, Taxation, Health, etc. 


1. Native Labour.—The laws relating to the employment of natives are uniform in 
Papua and New Guinea, and may be found in the Native Labour Ordinances 1951-1952. 
These provide for the engagement of natives under a permit. Permits are issued by 
a District Officer, and authorize the holder to engage natives for employment on his 
own behalf, or on behalf of a registered employer who has authorized him to act on his 
behalf. Under this Ordinance a native may be issued with a Native Assistant’s Permit, 
which authorizes him to solicit natives to work for his employer, or for other employers 
who have authorized him to act on their behalf. 

Natives are employed under written agreements which have been sanctioned and 
attested by a District Officer. The period of the agreement must not exceed two years, 
but one further agreement, for a period not exceeding one year, may be drawn up, if 
both parties desire it. The period, in both cases, begins on the day on which the 
agreement is sanctioned and attested. Both parties may, by mutual consent, and with 
the approval of a District Officer, cancel an agreement. On the termination of an 
agreement, employers are required to repatriate workers to their own villages. 

Natives under the age of sixteen years may not be employed. Employers must 
provide native employees with housing, medical attention, food and clothing free of 
charge. A minimum monthly wage of fifteen shillings and a working week of 44 hours 
are prescribed by Ordinance. Provision is also made for compensation in the case of 
injury or death. 


2. Native Taxes.—Under the Native Taxes Ordinance 1917-1936, a tax not 
exceeding £1 per annum may be imposed on natives, except native constables, mission 
teachers and mission students, natives unfit for work, and those who have four living 
children. The proceeds of the tax must be expended on native education, or devoted 
to purposes directly benefiting the natives. 

No direct taxes have been levied on natives since the war. Native Village Councils 
(which are formed voluntarily by the natives) are, however, empowered to levy rates 
on villagers for the purpose of providing for local services carried out by the Councils. 


3. Health.—The Department of Health has the general oversight of all medical 
and dental services. It maintains a large number of hospitals, which are staffed by 
fully-trained European medical personnel and trained native assistants, for both European 
and native patients. The Department has adequate facilities for research in tropical 
medicine. 

At 30th June, 1952, there were three European hospitaJs (one privately controlled) ; 
31 native hospitals (one private and 14 mission); 186 village aid posts (69 mission) ; 
39 welfare clinics (35 mission); and two Hansenide colonies in the Territory. The 
Missions employ their own doctors and nurses in their medical establishments. A 
training school has been established for the purpose of training natives in first aid, 
elementary physics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology and pathology in preparation for 
their employment as Native Medical Assistants. Natives are also attending the Central 
Medical School at Suva, Fiji, to be trained as Native Medical Practitioners. The chief 
complaints treated in hospital are malaria, yaws, tropical ulcers, respiratory infections, 
hookworm, venereal and skin diseases. 


§ 4. Land Tenure. 


The basic principle of the land laws of Papua is that all land not specitically alienated 
by due process from the natives is nativeland. On 30th June, 1952, of the total estimated 
area of Papua, approximately 58,000,000 acres, only 1,836,860 acres had been alienated. 
The distribution of all land in Papua at 30th June, 1952, according to tenure, was as 
follows :—Alienated: Held by private non-indigenous inhabitants—Freehold, 24,284 
acres, leasehold, 252,819 acres; Held by Administration, 1,498,850 acres; Native 
Reserves, 60,907 acres; Total Alienated, 1,836.860 acres; Held by Natives, 56,163,140 
acres, 
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Although, as the figures above show, a small amount of freehuld land exists in 
Papua, no further estates in fee-simple or other estate in freehold can be granted under 
the provisions of the Land Ordinance 1911-1952 of Papua. Leases of various kinds 
may be granted by the Administration. The principal types of lease available are 
agricultural leases, pastoral leases, leases of town allotments, business leases and 
residence leases of other than town allotments, and various forms of special leases and 
licences over land. Leasehold terms are liberal and, in general, leases may be granted 
for periods of up to 99 years. Rent is based on the unimproved value of the land. For 
agricultural Ieases the rental rate per annum is 5 per cent. of the unimproved value 
and for pastoral leases the rate is 2} per cent. Concessions regarding freedom from, 
or reduced, rents apply during the early developmental periods of agricultural and 
pastoral leases. All leases are subject to improvement conditions which may be varied 
or relaxed under certain circumstances. The following classes of leases were in force 
in Papua on 30th June, 1952 :—Agricultural, 598—221,491 acres; pastoral, 25—29,549 
acres; residence, 139—-166 acres; special, 123—-512 acres; mission, 308—798 acres ; 
business, 76—155 acres; town allotment, 4o9—148 acres; total, 1,678—252,819 acres. 

Leases of Crown land may be obtained from the Administration. Dealings in 
privately-owned land are a matter for private treaty. Native-owned land, however, 
cannot be acquired or leased from the native owners by private individuals. Ifa lease of 
tand which is native-owned is desired, application must be made to the Administration. 
If the native owners are willing tc sell the Jand, and the Administrator is satisfied that 
the land over which the lease is applied for is not required or likely to be required by 
the native owners, and if otherwise satisfied that the lease should be granted, the 
Administration itself purchases the land and grants an appropriate form of lease to the 
applicant. 

The registration of titles, interests and dealings in land is provided for under the 
Real Property Ordinance 1913~1951 modelled on the Torrens system of land registration. 


§ 5. Production. 


1. General.—The products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, fishing 
and mining industries. The only manufacturing industry of importance is that of 
desiccated coco-nut, although a factory for the extraction of cutch from mangrove bark 
is being established at Kikori in the Gulf District. Native subsistence agriculture, 
fishing and hunting produce most of the food requirements of the native population. 
The main native agricultural products are taro, yams, sweet potatoes, bananas and 
paw-paw. Non-indigenous enterprise produces most of the commodities exported. 
Natives, however, do produce copra for export and native enterprise in other fields of 
agricultural production for export purposes is being encouraged. The principal 
agricultural products of Papua for the export trade are copra and rubber. Most of 
the timber milled during 1951~52 was absorbed by local building requirements ; exports 
of timber being less than three per cent. of total production. The main products of 
fisheries exported from Papua are trochus and green snail shell. Gold and manganese, 
zinc-lead and copper ores have been mined in commercial quantities. 

Agricultural and pastoral conditions in Papua and New Guinea have been dealt 
with, for the sake of convenience, as a whole, and reference should be made to pp. 244-7 
for information on the soils, climate, crops, methods of cultivation, etc., throughout 
both Territories. The following paragraphs relate to forestry, mining and water power 
resources in Papua. 


2. Forestry.—(i) Timbers. Mixed species tropical rain forest covers must of Papua, 
although behind Port Moresby there is an area of monsoonal savanaah country. On 
account of the mixed nature of the timbers in any one area, their utilization on an 
economical basis is somewhat difficult. Kwila, the only hardwood found in millable 
quantities in Papua and New Guinea occurs in important stands east of Port Moresby. 
Mangroves occur in large areas fringing the Gulf of Papua and are cut for the preparation 
of cuteh from the bark. 
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(ii) Survey Work. Forestry field work is actively being carried out in Papua with 
a view to assessing the forest resources available and to survey areas that will be thrown 
open for cutting. 

(iii) Permits. Three timber permits were granted during the year ended 30th 
June, 1952. This brings the total of emergency permits granted to eleven, and there 
is still one licence continuing under the previous timber Ordinance. The total area of 
forest involved is 72,645 acres. 


3. Mining.—{i) Variety of Minerals. A wide variety of minerals has been found in 
Papua including, platinum, gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, zine, cinnabar, iron, osmiridium, 
manganese, sulphur, chromite, gypsum and lignite, but for the most part in too small 
quantities or too difficult country for their economic extraction. 


Gold was discovered in 1888 and has been found in many parts of Papua. Before 
the war gold was an important item in the Territory’s production and in 1938-39 (valued 
at more than £150,000) was the major export, but since the war gold production has 
dwindled to insignificance. The average annual estimated quantity of gold yielded 
for the five years ended 1951-52 was Jess than 300 fine oz. compared with almost 28,000 
fine oz., the average for the last three pre-war years. The total value of gold won to 
30th June, 1952 was £3,293,000. 


Of precious stones, only the topaz and beryl have been obtained. Large beds of 
apparently good coal also exist. 


Manganese ore valued at £1,689 and zinc-lead ore valued at £900 were exported 
from Papua during the year ended 30th June, 1952. Large quantities of copper ore 
were mined and exported, prior to the 1939-45 War. Good samples of galena (sulphide 
of lead) have been obtained, while cinnabar (sulphide of mercury), graphite, zinc-blende, 
and native sulphur are known to exist, but not in commercial quantities. 


(ii) Oil Search. Since oil search began in Papua and New Guinea after the 1914-18 
War nearly £10,000,000 has been spent, mainly in Papua. The existence of petroleum 
has been traced at scattered intervals over a large area. Two companies hold permits 
under the provisions of the Petroleum (Prospecting and Mining) Ordinances 1951 and 
oil prospecting has been carried on in the Western, Delta, Gulf and Central Divisions. 


4. Water Power.—Most of the rivers in Papua carry a large volume of water from 
a great height over a relatively short distance, thereby offering opportunities for the 
installation of hydro-electric power plants. It is estimated that there is at least 
10,000,000 h.p. available for this purpose. 


§ 6. Trade, Transport and Communication. 


1. Customs Tariffi—As from 1st July, 1950, a new customs tariff came into force. 
This provides high revenue rates on ale, spirits, wines, timepieces, cigarette papers, 
fancy goods, jewellery and certain apparel and piece goods made of silk. Of 74 items 
now mentioned in the import schedule, 58 are on the free list and two are partially free. 
The new tariff allows duty-free treatment of necessities, but increases rates on non- 
necessities. The purpose of the revision is to relieve both general industrial costs and 
the basic costs of living with a view to encouraging further development of the Territory. 
The rate of duty on items not specified in the schedule is 10 per cent. ad valorem. No 
preferential rates are specified in the schedule. A surcharge equal to ten per cent. 
of duty payable was imposed as from 17th January, 1952. Export duties are imposed 
on copra, rubber, mother-of-pearl shell and gold. 


Provision is made in the Australian Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea 
Preference) 1936 for the free entry into Australia of certain goods produced and imported 
direct from Papua (see Chapter VI.—Trade), and a proclamation of 25th September, 
1935 exempted from primage duty goods produced or manufactured in the Territory. 
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2. Imports and Exports.—A table of imports during the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 
to 1951-52 appears below. The classification for the two later years differs from that 
for the earlier years. 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA: IMPORTS. 





























(£) 
Particulars. 1938-39. | 1949-50. Particulars. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
| 
| | eK 
1 
Ale, spirits and beverages .. 14,818 101,8441| Foodstuffs of animal origin, 
‘Tobacco and manufactures. . 27,466 214,427; excluding living animals | 563,799 | 643,452 
Agricultural products and | Foodstuffs of vegetable 
grocerics 138,551 | 1,134,129 origin. non-alcoholic beve- 
Textiles, felts, furs, attire, | rages and substances used 
etc. .. ise 37,712 267,500) in the making .. ae 713,034 {1,026,712 
Metals and machinery Ae 76,068 | 1,605,347,| Spirituous and alcoholic 
Oils, paints and varnishes . 335331 "358,247, liquors 110,395 | 117,899 
Earthenware, cement, lass, | Tobacco and preparations 
etc. 5,585 57,509! thereof 160,151 | 170,292 
Drugs and chemicals we 12,828 47,902) Live animals F 679 1,020 
Wood, wicker and cane... 13,076 115,157} Animal substances (mainly 
Jewellery and fancy goods . . 7,756 39,047, un-manufactured, not 
Leather and rubber oe 8,076 87.026 foodstuffs) : 55 38 
Paper and stationery be 8,521 53,866|| Vegetable substances and 
Miscellancous ee a 94,273 602 fibres 8,894 14,479 
Government stores vi 36,747 2027! apparel, textiles and manu- 
factured fibres se 521,431 | 497,081 
Oils, fats and waxcs 3s 153,984 } 238,666 
Paints and varnishes hs 43,807 60,185 
Stones and minerals, in- 
{ chiding ores and concecn- 
‘ trates. 18,030 8.952 
Metals, metal manufactures 
\ and machinery. . 1,437,253 |1,849,726 
| Rubber and ieather and 
+ Manufactures thereof, and 
| substitutes therefor as 98,369 76,340 
Ww a and wicker, raw and 
| manufactured .. 127,764 | 165,349 
1 tt Earthenware, cement, china, 
i, _. glass and stoneware .. 62,474 92,211 
[ Paper and stationery : 77,002 | 154,162 
! ; Jewellery, timepicces and 
: 4 faney goods 49:438 60,050 
t \ | Optical, surgical and scientific 
t | instruments. , 135,845 | 190,878 
1 i Drugs. chemicals and fer- 
j ' _ tilizers ae ue 126,522 | 166,260 
Miscellaneous af -. | 235,452 | 324,477 
Total fe -» | $14,808 |4,684,028 | Total re ae | 4,642,988 5,858,223 





Exports during these years were valued (Australian currency) at £490,158, £1,202 694, 
£1,923,289 and £2,789,157, 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1951-52 respectively. The major 
componcnts in 1938-39 were :—gold, £152,103; rubber, £114,949; copra, £57,999; 
and desiccated coco-nut, £45,140. In recent years copra and rubber have been the 
most prominent exports, constituting about three-quarters of the value of total exports. 
Major exports during 1951-52 were as follows :—rubber, £1,244,259; copra, £958,109 ; 
desiccated coco-nut, £124,934. Corresponding particulars for 1950~51 were, respectively, 
£802,177, £644,532 and £105,509. 


Surplus war stores, trochus shell, gold and coffee beans comprised the bulk of the 
remaining exports. 


In the years immediately preceding the 1939-45 War, the value of imports into 
Papua from Australia comprised almost half the total value of goods imported, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America supplying the next highest values 
of imports, contributing about 14 per cent. each. In recent years the Australian 
proportion has increased to about two-thirds, and that of the United Kingdom, after 
declining, has now risen to about pre-war proportions, while that of the United States 
of America has declined. In 1951-52 major countries in the Papuan import trade were 
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as follows :—Australia, £3,897,992; United Kingdom, £765,760; United States of 
America, £370,401 ; Indonesia, £148,327. In the export trade of Papua during the 
same period Australia has predominated to an increasing extent, and in 1951-52 received 
£2,582,567 or 93 per cent. of the total value of exports, the United Kingdom being next 
in importance with £188,430 or nearly 7 per cent. 

3. Shipping.—Prior to the war in the Pacific the aggregated entrances and clearances 
of oversea vessels at Papuan ports each year amounted to well over 200 and the net 
tonnage to as much as 490,000 tons, 70 er 80 per cent. thereof in each instance being 
British. Early post-war years showed a considerable reduction in tonnages although not 
in numbers, but the figures for 1949-50 and 1950-51 were somewhat higher than those 
for pre-war years. In 1951-52 they declined, however, tc 196 entrances and clearances, 
with a net tonnage of 400,344 tons (entrances, 102—-200,319 net tons; clearances, 94— 
200,025 net tons). British vessels in 1951-52 constituted 182 of the combined entrances ° 
and clearances (93 per cent.) and 342,660 of the aggregate tonnage (85 per cent.). 

A regular passenger and freight service operates between Australia and the Territory 
of Papua. Vessels trading between Australia and the East also call at Territory ports. 
Coastal and inter-island shipping services are maintained by vessels operating from the 
two principal ports of Port Moresby and Samarai. 

4. Other Forms of Transport and Communication.—Air services link Papua with 
Australia, and there are also internal air services linking Port Moresby with Daru to 
the west, with Samarai and Bwagaoia to the east, with Kokoda, Popondetta, Goroka, 
Madang and Wewak in the highlands and north coast of the Territory of New Guinea, 
and with Rabaul in New Britain. Mail is carried on these services. | 

There are nearly 780 miles of roads in Papua, about three quarters being suitable 
for medium and heavy traffic, and the greater proportion located in the Central and 
Northern Districts, which are north-east of Port Moresby. 

Radio stations at Port Moresby for both transmission and reception are jointly 
shared by the Overseas Telecommunications Service and the Administration. 

The former provides a service between Papua, Australia and the Territory of New 
Guinea by radio and radio-telephone, while the latter is responsible for radio communi- 
cations within the Territory. 


§ 7. Finance. 


The principal source of revenue for the Territory of Papua is the annual grant received 
from the Commonwealth Government, which in 1951-52 amounted to £2,159,500. 
Customs duties, £586,399 in 1951-52, are next in importance. The total revenue during 
1951-52 was £3,063,992, compared with £2,645,091 in 1950-51 and £165,823 in 1938-39. 
Of a total expenditure in 1951-52 of £3,083,823, £1,286,386 was spent on public works, 
£481,559 on medical services, £331,240 on native affairs and £984,638 on ordinary votes. 
In 1950-51 expenditure amounted to £2,810,691 and in 1938-39 to £166,330. 

For particulars of the finances of the combined Territory administration see p. 244. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 
§ 1. General Description. 


The land area of the Territory of New Guinea is about 93,000 square miles and the 
area including the sea within the lines drawn through its extreme outer points is more 
than 1,000,000 square miles. As the coast of the Territory has not been completely 
surveyed, the areas of the various islands are known only approximately. 

The approximate areas of the principal islands together with the small islands 
adjacent thereto are as follows :—North-East New Guinea (also called “‘ The Mainland ”’), 
69,700 sq. miles; Bismarck Archipelago—New Britain, 14,600 sq. miles, New Ireland, 
3,340 sq. miles, Lavongai, 460 sq. miles, Admiralty Islands, 800 sq. miles, total Bismarck 
Archipelago, 19,200 sq. miles; Solomon Islands—Bougainville, 3,880 sq. miles, Buka, 
220 sq. miles, total Solomon Islands, 4,100 sq. miles; grand total, 93,000 sq. miles. 

Information regarding physiography and climate will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 22, p. 613, and in the Official Handbook of the Territory. 
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§ 2. Government. 

1. The Military Ocupation (1914-18) War.—On 17th September, 1914, the Acting 
Governor of German New Guinea signed terms of capitulation with the officer commanding 
a Naval and Military Expedition sent from Australia, and thereafter the Territory was 
under military administration until the establishment of Civil Government on oth May, 
1921. 

2. Mandate (1920).—In 1919 it was decided by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers that the Territory of New Guinea, which Germany gave up as one of the terms 
of peace, should be entrusted under Mandate from the League of Nations to the 
Government of the Commonwealth. The issuing of the Mandate was, however, delayed, 
and it was not until 17th December, 1920 that its terms were settled, and the Mandate 
itself did not reach Australia until April, 1921. 

The terms of the Mandate are given in Official Year Book No. 33 (see p. 264.) 

3. 1939-45 War.—For the events following the outbreak of the Pacific War and the 
formation of the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration in 1945, see p. 243 ante 
and earlier Year Books. 

4. Trusteeship (1946)—The Commonwealth Government undertook to place the 
Territory of New Guinea under the Trusteeship System established under the Charter 
of the United Nations. The Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory, under which the 
Government of Australia is the sole administering authority, was approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations Organization on 13th December, 1946. The 
terms of the Agreement are shown in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 355-7. 

5. Administration.—For particulars of the administration of the Territory of New 
Guinea prior to the setting-up of the Papua and New Guinea Administration see Official 
Year Book No. 36 and earlier issues. 

For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into the following nine 
districts :—-New Britain, comprising New Britain and adjacent islands ; Morobe, Madang, 
Eastern Highlands, Western Highlands, and Sepik on the mainland; New Ireland, 
comprising New Ireland, Lavongai and adjacent islands; Manus, comprising the 
Admiralty Group; and Bougainville in the Solomon Islands. Each district is under 
a District Officer, assisted by a small staff. 


§ 3. Population. 

1. Non-indigenous Population—The European population of the Territory of New 
Guinea increased from 64 in 1885 to 1,288 at the Census of 1921, at the 1933 Census 
it had risen to 3,197, and it reached its pre-war peak of 4,608 in 1939. At the 1947 
Census the European population numbered 3,412 (2,604 males and 808 females). 

Malays seem to have been the first Asiatics brought by the Germans to German 
New Guinea; 37 of them were recorded on the mainland in 1885. About 1889 the 
New Guinea Company began to bring Chinese, Malays and Javanese in growing numbers 
from Singapore and Java to work on the plantations; in the year 1892 there were 
about 1,800 Asiatics on the mainland. By 1898 the number had decreased to 300 or 
400, but it had risen to 1,830 at the time of the 1933 Census, and at 30th June, 1941 
numbered 2,228, mostly Chinese. At the census of 30th June, 1947, non-Europeans 
numbered 2,215, of whom Chinese (1,769) and Filipinos (276) constituted the major 
proportion. At the same date half-castes with one of the parents a European numbered 
573- 
The total non-indigenous population at the Censuses of 1921, 1933 and 1947 was, 
respectively, 3,173, 5,216 and 6,200, and the estimated figure at 30th June, 1952 was 
9,926 persons. 

2. Native Population.—The enumerated and estimated native population of the 
Territory of New Guinea as at 30th June, 1952, numbered 1,090,332 persons, comprising 
enumerated, 864,372 (458,008 males, 404,164 females and 2,200, details of sex not 
available), and estimated, 225,960. The total population was distributed throughout 
the several districts as follows :—Fastern Highlands, 262,551 persons; Western High- 
lands, 157,181 ; Sepik, 194,603; Madang, 123,564; Morobe, 174,825; New Britain, 
85,115; Now Ireland, 33,930; Bougainville, 44,143 ; Manus, 14,420. 
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§ 4. The Natives. 


1. General.—The natives are divided into two main groups—Melanesian and 
Papuan—the former, with a few exceptions, constituting the population of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, and the coastal districts of the New Guinea mainland, 
the latter inhabiting the interior of the mainland. Odd tribes of Negritos exist in the 
mountains of New Guinea. There is a strain of Papuan, and possibly, of Polynesian 
blood in the Admiralty Islanders, while the Western Islanders and the inhabitants of 
the smail islands east and south-east of New Ireland are Micronesians. (See Official 
Year Book No. 16, p. 670, and Official Handbook of the Territory, Pt. V.) 


2. Land Tenure.—Native customs in regard to the ownership and use of land may 
be briefly outlined as follows. The ownership and use of the land are generally individual, 
although, in some rare cases, particularly in North Bougainville, the communal system 
exists. In districts where a great many coco-nut palms are growing on native lands 
it is often found that the land is the property of a chief or of one of the old men of the 
tribe, and that the coco-nut palms growing thereon are divided into small groves, and 
are the property of several members of the tribe. Customs with regard to the use of 
unoccupied forest lands vary. Right of inheritance to land is almost invariably through 
the maternal branch. (See Official Year Book No. 17, p. 634, and Official Handbook of 
the Territory.) 


3. Research Work.—During the German occupation of the Territory @ certain 
amount of research work was carried out, partly by scientific expeditions, and partly 
by missionaries and by a local resident. For many years an anthropologist was engaged 
consolidating the work already done, and extending it throughout the Territory. The 
results of his work appear in special reports, 


4. Education.—Education in the Territory is provided by the Administration and 
various mission organizations. Schools for natives have also been established by Native 
Village Councils. The Education Ordinance 1952 enables the Administrator to establish 
an education advisory board, district education committees, European and native 
schools and to grant financial aid for educational purposes. European teachers are 
recruited from Australia, and native teachers are trained in the Territory by the 
Administration and the missions. During the year ended 30th June, 1952, 69 schools 
were maintained by the Administration for 3,757 children, of whom 272 were Europeans, 
370 were part-native and Malay, and 3,115 were natives. The total number of pupils 
in the various grades of mission schools was 91,389, of whom 488 were Europeans and 
part-native. To assist the educational work of the missions the Administration provides 
expert advice, educational equipment and text-books. In addition, the sum of £55,879 
was distributed among the missions as grants-in-aid during the year ended 30th June, 
1952. 

5. Health of Natives.—The main diseases affecting the natives are malaria, yaws,. 
respiratory diseases, dysentery, framboesia, tropical ulcers, hookworm, filariasis and 
beri-beri. The Department of Health is engaged in combating these diseases with a 
staff of fully-trained medical officers, medical assistants and orderlies in native hospitals. 
at Administration stations and sub-stations (its staff also supervises hospitals on 
plantations). It has adequate facilities for research in tropical medicine, and a training 
scheme for natives as medical orderlies. The Department also provides the missions 
with much of their medical stores and supplies, and maintains two Hansenide colonies. 
for the treatment of natives suffering from Hansen’s Disease. The Department also 
undertakes the general oversight of sanitary conditions in the Territory. 

6. Missionus.—A number of mission societies operate in the Territory. 

The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus works in the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
Society of the Holy Ghost, the Franciscan Order and the Society of the Divine Word 
along the coast of north-east New Guinea from Sek to the Dutch border and in the 
Central Highlands, and the Marists in Buka and Bougainville. These are Roman 
Catholic Missions. The Protestant Missions are the Australian Methodist Mission in 
New Britain and New Ireland, the New Zealand Methodist Mission in Bougainville, 
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the Lutheran Mission (supported and staffed by the Lutheran Churches in Australia 
and America) which works in Morobe, Madang, the Central Highlands, New Britain 
and Manus, the Melanesian Mission (Anglican) in New Britain, the Seventh Day 
Adventist’ Mission in Bougainville, New Britain, the mainland of New Guinea and 
Manus, the East and West Indies Bible Mission and the Baptist Mission in the Central 
Highlands. The South Seas Evangelical Mission (Undenominational) and the Assemblies 
of God Mission are also working in the Sepik area. All these societies include teaching 
with their missionary work. 


§ 5. Land Tenure. 


The principles governing the acquisition and ownership of land and types of tenure 
available in New Guinea are in general similar to those which obtain in Papua. In 
New Guinea, although under the Land Ordinance 1922-1951 grants of freehold estates 
may be made, as a matter of policy freehold estates are no longer granted by the 
Administration, all grants now being restricted to leaseholds. However, in New Guinea 
the amount of freehold land of earlier origin held by private non-indigenous owners 
amounts to more than half a million acres. Freehold titles to this land, which includes 
a good deal of plantation land, may be transferred by purchase subject only to the 
general provision in New Guinea that dealings in land are subject to the approval of 
the Administrator. 

The area of the Territory of New Guinea is estimated at 59,520,000 acres, of which, 
at 30th June, 1952, 1.70 per cent. was alienated. The following was the distribution 
according to tenure on 30th June, 1952 :—Aiienated: Held by private non-indigenous 
inhabitants—Freehold, 519,380 acres, Leasehold, 175,817 acres ; Held by Administration, 
291,875 acres; Native Reserves, 26,611 acres; Total Alienated, 1,013,683 acres; Held 
by Natives, 58,506,317 acres. 

Leases in force at 30th June, 1952 were as follows :—Agricultural, 509—154,031 
acres; dairying, 9—1,900 acres; pastoral, 4—11,296 acres; residential and business, 
581—724 acres; special, 71—1,511 acres; mission, 495—1I,775 acres; leases granted 
to Chinese in towns, 219—62 acres; long period leases from German regime, 105— 
4,518 acres; total, 1,993—175,817 acres. 

Under German law there was a system of registration of titles in a ‘“‘ Ground Book,” 
but registration did not confer an indefeasible title. The German system has been 
replaced by one modelled on the Torrens plan, embodied in an Ordinance entitled the 
Lands Registration Ordinance 1924-1951. 


§ 6. Production. 


1. General.—Tho products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, 
fishing, forestry and mining industries. Tho only important manufacturing industry at 
present in existence is that of desiccated coco-nut. However,a company (Commonwealth 
New Guinea Timbers Ltd.), in which the Commonwealth Government has a controlling 
interest, is erecting a modern factory at Bulolo for the manufacture of plywood and veneer, 
and the export of these products is expected to commence by the end of 1953. Native 
subsistence agriculture, fishing and hunting produce most of the food requirements 
of the native population. The main native agricultural products are taro, yams, sweet 
potatoes, bananas and paw-paw. WNon-indigenous enterprise produces most of the 
commodities exported. Natives, however, do produce copra for export and native 
enterprise in other fields of agricultural production for export purposes is being 
encouraged. The principal agricultural products of New Guinea for the export trade 
are copra and cocoa. Most of the timber milled during 1951-52 was absorbed by local 
building requirements, exports of timber absorbing approximately 10 per cent. of 
production. The main products of fisheries exported from New Guinea are trochus 
and green snail shell. Gold is the principal mineral mined. 

For information on the agricultural and pastoral industries, which for the sake 
of convenience is related to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea as a whole, see 
pp. 244-7. The following paragraphs relate to the timber, fishing and mining industries 
in the Territory of New Guinea. 
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2. Timber.—Surveys of the timber resources of the Morobe District indicate that 
there are approximately 500 million super. feet of timber in the pine forests of the 
Bulolo Valley. This is supporting sawmills cutting for local use and export, and flitches. 
are also being exported to Australia for the manufacture of battery separator veneer. 
It is proposed that Commonwealth New Guinea Timbers Ltd. will harvest this forest, 
the area being progressively reforested as it is cut. Sawmills controlled by the Adminis- 
tration are established at Yalli and Keravat, and are supplying local requirements. 
The log export trade has not yet returned to the pre-war volume, but in 1951-52 ship- 
ments of somo 1,882,169 super. feet of timber in the log were made. 

The Forestry Ordinance 1936-1951 provides for the issue of permits and licences 
to cut timber. Present policy calls for the orderly development of the timber industry 
on sound forestry principles ; the grant of emergency timber permits to provide timber 
for Territory requirements; the disposal by public tender of timber areas designated 
by forest officials of the Territory; and the development of the pine stand in the 
Bulolo Valley by a joint company in which the Commonwealth Government has a 
majority sharcholding. Timber growing on native lands cannot be acquired by private 
purchasers direct from the natives but must be obtained through the Administration. 
A royalty is payable on all forest produce taken under permit or licence. Nineteen 
timber permits, covering an area of 223,000 acres, were in operation during the year. 

3. Fisheries.—The wealth of the waters of the Territory has been little exploited. 
Fish are caught at many places along the coast to supply the small local demand of the 
natives and of the few resident Europeans. Trochus shell to the value of £44,294 and. 
green snail shell to the value of £32,996 were exported during 1951-52. 

4. Mining.—The production of gold and silver is the most important mining activity 
in New Guinea. Gold has been discovered on the Waria, the Ramu, the Francisco, and 
the Markham Rivers, and in tributaries of the Sepik River. Rich gold deposits were 
discovered in the Morobe District in 1926; the field is situated about 90 miles (40 by air) 
inland from Lae, the nearest coastal port. Communication is established with the coast 
by a regular aeroplane service and by road transport. Silver is usually found associated 
with the gold in these deposits. Osmiridivm is reported to have been found on the upper 
tributaries of the Ramu, and platinum on the Kabenau River. Copper has been 
discovered in the form of chalcopyrite and malachite in the Baining District. Iron occurs 
as magnetite and hematite in the Baining District, apparently in large quantities. 
Sulphur occurs in several localities in the volcanic regions of the Territory. Brown coal 
has been found on the mainland in the vicinity of Astrolabe Bay, and in the southern 
portion of New Ireland. Except for gold and silver, costs of extraction, treatment and 
transport have rendered production uneconomical. 

The granting of rights, leases and claims for mining purposes are provided for in the 
Mining Ordinance 1928-1947 and Regulations thereunder. Copies of the Ordinance 
and Regulations may be obtained from the Secretary, Department of Territories, Canberra. 

The production of gold in New Guinea during the last three pre-war years averaged 
about 228,000 fine oz. a year, at an average value of £2,000,000. In 1940-41 it amounted 
to 263,113 fine oz., valued at £2,808,835. Although the market price of gold has been 
fixed at a much higher level than in 1938-39, mining costs have risen to a much larger 
extent, and, as a consequence production since the war has been on a much smaller 
seale, averaging 91,000 fine oz., at a value of £1,200,000 a year over the five years ended 
1951-52. Production in 1951-52 amounted to 110,214 fine oz., value, £1,707,401, and 
in 1950-51 to 87,593 fine oz., value, £1,356,962. 

The Petroleum Ordinance 1936 has been superseded by the Petroleum (Prospecting 
and Mining) Ordinances 1951, which has facilitated the carrying out of geological surveys 
and prospecting activities generally. A search for petroleum is no longer being actively 
conducted, however, and no permits to search for petroleum were in force at 30th June, 
1952. 


§ 7. Trade, Transport and Communication. 


1. Customs Tariff—As from 1st July, 1950, a new customs tariff came into force. 
This provides high revenue rates on ale, spirits, wines, timepieces, cigarette papers, 
fancy goods, jewellery and certain apparel and piece goods made of silk. Of 74 items 
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now mentioned in the import schedule, 58 are on the free list and two are partially free. 
The new tariff allows duty-free treatment of necessities, but increases rates on non- 
necessities. The purpose of the revision is to relieve both genera! industrial costs and the 
basic costs of living with a view to encouraging further development of the Territory. 
The rate of duty on items not specified in the schedule is 10 per cent. ad valorem. No 
preferential rates are specified in the schedule. A surcharge equal to 10 per cent. of 
duty payable was imposed as from 17th January, 1952. 

Export duties are imposed on copra, trepang, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl shell, 
feathers, sulphur and sulphur-bearing substances. 

Provision is made in the Australian Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea 
Preference) for the free entry into Australia of certain goods produced and imported 
direct from the Territory of New Guinea (see Chapter VI.—Trade), and a proclamation 
of 25th September. 1935 exempted from primage duty goods produced or manufactured 
in the Territory. 

2. Imports and Exports.——Values of the principal classes of imports for the years 
1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1951-52 are shown below. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: IMPORTS. 














( £.) 
Particulars. | 1938-39. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950~5I. 1951-52. 
Foodstuffs of animal origin .. | 152,023 | 546,683 | 722,518 | 813,702 {1,177,614 
Foodstuffs of vegetable origin .. | 158,895 | 767,728 | 692,387 | 966,090 |1,218,081 
Spirituous and alcoholic liquors .. 54,969 | 154,724 | 182,039 | 176,597 | 252,016 
Tobacco and Beepereuens thereof 63,122 | 154,029 ] 269,029 | 263,195 | 240,960 
Live animals .. ae 1,328 ; 10,553 13,349 20,720 53,864 
Animal substances. 3 { 1,124 | ee ct 392 | 25 24 
Vegetable substances and fibres . . 3,307! 6,611 i 5,599| 8,993 14,480 
Apparel, textiles and manufac- H ; 
tured fibres a .. | 138,077 562,418 | 565,407 | 847,268 | 993,729 
Oils, fats and waxes... bu 65,901 | 453,387 | 288,965 | 514,890 31 32 579. 478 
Paints and varnishes .. oe 10,934 30,350 435439 61,228 68,190 
Stones and minerals... 8,164 2,801 9,456 12,495 | 12,070 
Metals, manufactures and mach- 
inery | 470,78F |1,044,340 {1,164,363 {1,350,608 le ,094,821 
Rubber and leather and manu- 
factures thereof os rae 16,365 42,867 62,444 85,072 | 161,728 
Wood and wicker ws 29,195 78,814 | 141,879 | 139,706 | 121,370 
Earthenware, cement, glass, ete. 13,215 40,492 64,464 99,679 | 123,630 
Paper and stationery .. at 22,829 | 57,279 65,337 87,792 | 121,450 
Jewellery and fancy goods ‘ 14,133 76,145 81,844 | 104,625 | 137,986 
Optical and scientific instruments | 22,318 57,003 75,251 | 131,977 | 192,014 
Drugs, chemicals and fertilizers .. | 46,163 | 99,889 | 104,926 | 159,466 | 234,437 
Miscellaneous Pat ++, 47,992 | 207,760 | 238,621 | 342,542 | 356,160 
Total .. os ++ [1,340,835 (393.873 45791,799 |6,186,669 {8,154,102 
I : 








Exports from New Guinea during these years were valued at £2,973,895, £3,202,257, 
£4,234,978, £5,436,617 and £6,517,881, 1938-39 to 1951~52 respectively. In 1938-39 
gold exported was valued at £2,129,263, and copra at £727,949, comprising the bulk of the 
exports in that year. These two commodities still predominate in the value of exports, 
but with gold falling into second place instead of copra. Major commodities exported 
during 1951-52 (1950-51 in parenthesis) were as follows :—Copra, £3,589.383 (£3,200,715) ; 
gold, £1,707,401 (£1,356,962); cocoa beans, £147,503 (£92,181); timber, £127,621 
(£24,332); desiccated coco-nut, £110,844 (£218,166); shell (trochus, green snail, etc.), 
£77,302 (£127,913). Surplus war stores exported by the purchasers comprised the bulk 
of the remaining exports. 
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Imports into New Guinea in the years just before the 1939-45 War came in the 
main from Australia (about 4o per cent.), United States of America (20 per cent.), and 
the United Kingdom (10 per cent.), with China, Japan and Germany contributing about 
5 per cent. each. In recent years Australia’s proportion has advanced to about 60 per 
cent., the United States of America and the United Kingdom between them sharing a 
further 15 to 20 per cent. In 1951-52 major countries in the New Guinea import trade 
were :—Australia, £4,920,231 ; the United Kingdom, £592,885 ; United States of America, 
£565,513 ; Hong Kong, £367,910; India, £144,455. 

About three-quarters of the New Guinea exports in the immediate pre-war years 
went to Australia; of the balance most went to the United Kingdom. Australia still 
predominates in the New Guinea export trade, but in the last three years has averaged 
less than 60 per cent. of the total, and the United Kingdom about 40 percent. In 1951-52 
the value of exports to Australia amounted to £3,746,451, to the United Kingdom, 
£2,503,723, and to Sweden, £235,446. 


3. Shipping.—A regular passenger and freight service operates between Australia 
and the Territory of New Guinea. Vessels trading between Australia and the East also 
call at Territory ports. Coastal and inter-island shipping services are maintained by 
vessels operating from the principal ports of the Territory. Some of these vessels are 
provided by the Commonwealth Government. Shipping within the Territory is regulated 
by the Shipping Ordinances 1951 and the Coastal Shipping, Ports and Harbours 
Regulations. 

Main ports of call for oversea vessels are established at Lae, Madang and Finschhafen 
(mainland), Rabaul (New Britain), Kavieng (New Ireland) and Lorengau (Manus). Ports 
proclaimed under the Coastal Shipping Ports and Harbour Regulations for the service of 
local vessels are, in addition to the main ports above-mentioned, Salamaua, Wewak, 
Aitape and Wanimo (mainland), Gasmata and Talasea (New Britain), Namatanai (New 
Ireland), and Kieta and Buka Passage (Bougainville). 


There are no prepared inland waterways. The natural river system is not generally 
suitable for vessels except those of small tonnage. 


Prior to the 1939-45 War the annual average entrances and clearances of oversea 
vessels at ports of New Guinea amounted to about 240, and the aggregate net tonnage 
to 660,000 tons, about 80 per cent. being of British nationality. Oversea shipping in 
post-war years has not reached these figures, either in numbers or in tonnage, and in 
1951-52 entrances numbered 91 with a net tonnage of 232,402 tons, and clearances 88 ; 
228,721 net tons—total 179; 461,123 net tons, of which 77 per cent. was British. 


4. Other Forms of Transport and Communtication.—Means of communication on land 
are scanty. There are no railways. Roads lead from Rabaul to places within 30 or 
40 miles, and there is a road 200 miles long in New Ireland and also a road 90 miles long 
from Lae to Wau in the Morobe District. The total mileage of roads in the Territory of 
New Guinea at 30th June, 1952 was 2,346, of which 770 were suitable for heavy traflic. 


The discovery of gold in New Guinea resulted in great aviation activity in the 
vicinity of the gold-fields. On account of the mountainous country and dense under- 
growth between the coast and the goldfields the task of transporting food and stores 
to the fields and of bringing the gold to the seaboard by Jand was an irksome and costly 
process. The fields are situated about 90 miles (40 by air) inland from Lae. Qantas 
Empire Airways Ltd. operates a regular service from Australia to Lae, Madang, Rabaul, 
Bulolo and Wau with extensions to Finschhafen, Torokina, Kavieng and Manus Island. 
Commercial] aircraft operators located at Lae also maintain passenger and freight-carrying 
services to Wau, Bulolo, Mount Hagen, Kainantu, Goroka, Finschhafen, Madang, Wewak, 
Aitape, Maprik and Angorum. Charters are undertaken to other parts of the Territory 
as occasion arises. Further reference to New Guinea air activities is contained in Chapter 
V.—Transport and Communication. 

A radio telephone trunk service has been installed linking Lae, Rabaul, Madang, 
Port Moresby and Samarai. Arrangements are being made to bring these stations into 
the oversea radio telephone circuit. Three zone or group centres for radio telephone 
communication have been established with the following associated stations :—Lae—12 
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associated stations; Madang—33; Rabaul—52. There were a total of 134 teleradio 
stations licensed in the Territory of New Guinea at 30th June, 1952, of which 22 were 
not operating. 


§ 8. Revenue and Expenditure. 


The principal sources of revenue for the Territory of New Guinea are the grant by 
the Commonwealth Government and customs duties. Total expenditure in 1951-52 
amounted to £4,612,434, towards which the grant contributed £3,126,059 and customs 
duties, £1,000,284. The major groupings into which the various items of expenditure 
may be classed were in 1951-52 as follows :—Health, £987,465; district services and 
native affairs, £861,405; education, £300,155; justice, £301,757; agriculture, etc., 
£203,069; customs and marine, £148,558; forestry, £107,003; capital works and 
services, £871,473 ; maintenance, £447,742. Total expenditure in 1950-51 was £3,575,721. 
In 1938-39 revenue and expenditure each amounted to about £500,000, customs duties 
and royalty on gold constituting the major items of revenue and district services and 
native affairs the major items of expenditure. 

For information on the finances of the combined Territory administration see Papua 
and New Guinea, § 2, p. 244. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF NAURU. 


1. General.—Nauru is an oval-shaped atoll about 12 miles in circumference, having 
an area of about 5,263 acres, of which approximately two-thirds is phosphate-bearing. 
It is situated in latitude 0° 32’ south of the Equator and longitude 166° 55’ east of 
Greenwich. Portion of the island between the sandy beach and the coral cliffs is fertile, 
and it is there that most of the Nauruans reside. With the exception of a small fringe 
around an inland lagoon, the plateau which contains the phosphate deposits possesses 
few food plants and is uninhabited, but portion of the area has been planted with fruit 
trees. The system of land tenure is governed by an old custom, and, with the exception 
of small allotments held by the Government, the British Phosphate Commissioners and 
the Missions, the whole of the island is owned by individual natives. The temperature 
range is from 76° F. at night to 94° F. during the day and the average humidity about 
80 per cent. Normally the rainfall is comparatively low for islands of the Pacific, the 
average for twenty years from 1920 to 1940 being $0.5 inches. However, falls as high 
as 181.76 inches during 1940 and as low as 12.29 inches during 1950 have been recorded. 

2. History.—The island, discovered by Captain Fearn in 1798, was annexed by 
Germany in 1888, and prior to 1914 was part of the protectorate of German New Guinea. 

In November, 1914, Nauru was occupied by a detachment from the Australian 
Naval and Military Expedition at Rabaul, and it was included in the cession of colonies 
made by Germany in 1919 to the Allied and Associated Powers, whose representatives 
agreed that a mandate for its administration should be conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty. The mandate was confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations on 
17th December, 1920. On 2nd July, 1919, the British, Australian and New Zealand 
Governments agreed that the administration (which, since 1915, had been in charge of 
an official appointed by the British Colonial Office) should be vested in an Administrator, 
who took up duty in June, 1921. The agreement between the three Governments was 
approved by the Commonwealth Parliament in the Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919, 
and is shown in the Schedule to that Act. A supplementary agreement concerning 
Nauru was drafted in May, 1923, and ratified by the Commonwealth Parliament by 
the Nauru Island Agreement Act 1932. 

On 25th August, 1942, nine months after the outbreak of the war in the Pacific, 
communications with Nauru ceased, and the island was occupied by Japanese forces. 
It was re-occupied by a joint Australian Naval and: Military Force on 14th September, 
1945, and civil administration was re-established on rst November, 1945. 

3. Trusteeship Agreement.—On 1st November, 1947 the General Assembly of the 
United Nations approved a Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of Nauru submitted 
by the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom in substitution 
for the terms of the mandate under which the Territory had been administered. This 
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Agreement designates the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom as the Joint Administering Authority, with the Government of Australia 
continuing, on behalf of the Administering Authority, to exercise full powers of legislation, 
administration and jurisdiction in and over the Territory. The terms of the Agreement 
were given in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 370-1. 


4. Administration——The administration of the island is vested in the Administrator. 
who is obliged to conform to instructions issued by the Government which appointed 
him. Until the Government of Australia ceases to exercise full powers of legislation, 
administration and jurisdiction in and over the Territory on behalf of the Administering 
Authority in pursuance of Article 4 of the Trusteeship Agreement, all ordinances made 
by the Administrator are subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor- 
General of Australia acting on the advice of the Federal Executive Council. All 
administration expenses are met from local revenue and phosphate royalties. Native 
industries such as canoe-building, fishing, mat-making, etc., are encouraged by the 
provision of prizes at annual competitions. An agency of the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank has been established. There is a co-operative store managed to a large extent by 
the natives. The store books, however, are audited by Government officers. Natives 
are not allowed to carry or be in possession of firearms, and the use by them of 
intoxicating liquors and deleterious drugs is prohibited. 


5. Population.—The Nauruan component of the population of Nauru numbered 
about 1,100 in 1921, but had grown to more than 1,800 before the Japanese invasion 
in August, 1942. In 1946 it numbered less than 1,400 but by 30th June, 1952 it had 
risen again to 1,672. Chinese have for many years formed a considerable part of the 
population of Nauru; their numbers increased, with some reversals of trend, from 
about 600 in 1921 to more than 1,500 before the 1939-45 War. After the war they 
increased from about 800 in 1946 to 1,491 in 1950, but in 1952 numbered only 759. 
Other Pacific islanders in the early 1920’s numbered almost 300 persons, but not until 
recent years have they since numbered more than 40. The 1952 figure was 560. The 
European population after 1921 fluctuated, but with a generally upward trend, between 
one and two hundred persons, and in 1940 numbered 192. In 1948 it numbered 247 
and in 1952 it was 253. The total population of Nauru at 30th June, 1952 was 3,244. 


6. Health.—Cases of the usual diseases known in the Pacific occur. Venereal 
disease is rare, but elephantiasis is occasionally met with. An area has been set apart 
for the segregation of lepers, and the latest’ methods of treatment are applied. The 
total number of persons receiving treatment at 30th June, 1952, was 50 of whom 9 were 
in segregation at the Leper Hospital. Two hospitals are maintained on the island, one 
by the Administration for Nauruans, and one by the British Phosphate Commissioners 
for their employees. In common with other natives, the Nauruans are very susceptible 
to tuberculosis and influenza, and in I921 an influenza epidemic caused the deaths of 
230 islanders. Dysentery, both ameebic and bacillary, is endemic. A regular anti- 
mosquito campaign is conducted. Steps have been taken by the authorities to improve 
the water supply and to provide efficient sanitation generally. Every Nauruan is 
required to undergo a medical examination at intervals of three months. Baby clinics 
have been established to give help and advice to Nauruan mothers in regard to infant 
nurture. 

7. Education.—Formerly the education of native children was undertaken by the 
missions, which were subsidized by the Administration, but the Administration assumed 
full responsibility for education on 1st October, 1923. There are eight primary schools 
and one secondary school for natives, together with one primary schoc} for Europeans. 
At 30th June, 1952, 411 natives and 34 Europeans were enrolled in the primary schools, 
and 42 at the secondary school. A teacher, who is on loan from the Victorian Education 
Department, is in charge of the European school, but education is controlled by a Director 
of Education. 

The curriculum is based on that used in Australian schools, and the teaching is 
generally in English. Education is compulsory for native children from six to sixteen 
years. At 30th June, 1952, 19 Nauruans were attending secondary schools in Australia, 
many as scholarship holders under the Nauru Royalty Trust Fand Scheme; 10 were 
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studying to be teachers, 2 to be doctors, 3 to be accountants and one each to be a chemist, 
a nurse, a native affairs officer and a home science teacher. In addition to these, there 
were two students at the Central Medical School, Suva, and two theological students in 
Australia. Altogether, 17 students were sponsored by the Administration, 2 by the 
missions and 4 by their own families. 


8. Judiciary.—The judicial power is vested in the Administrator in a Central Court 
and a District Court. The right of appeal is provided. 


g. Religion.—The London Missionary Society (Protestant) and the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Mission (Roman Catholic) operate in Nauru. 


10. Phosphate Deposits.—{i) General. From 1906 to 1919 the deposits were worked 
by the Pacific Phosphate Company, which also worked the deposits on Ocean Island 
(about 165 miles east of Nauru and part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony 
administered hy the Colonial Office). The quantity remaining on Nauru has been 
estimated at about 70,000,000 tons, and the exports average 85 per cent. to 88 per cent. 
of tricalcium phosphate. 

The interests of the Pacific Phosphate Company in the two islands (though not 
in other islands in the Pacific in which it had workings) were bought by the British, 
Australian and New Zealand Governments in 1919 for £3,500,900, the purchase money 
being contributed in the proportions of 42, 42 and 16 per cent. respectively. The 
Agreement of 2nd July, 1919, provides for the working of the deposits by three British 
Phosphate Commissioners, one appointed by each Government ; and the three countries 
are entitled to receive the output in the same proportions of 42, 42, and 16 per cent. 

(ii) Royalty on Phosphate. Under a revised agreement between the British Phosphate 
Commissioners and the Nauruan landowners, an increased royalty of 1s. 4d. per ton of 
phosphate exported has been payable from 1st July, 1950, as follows :— 

(a) 6d. per ton to be paid to the Nauruan landowner concerned ; 

(b) 3d. per ton to the Administrator for the benefit of the Nauruan people ; 

(c) 2d. per ton to the Administrator to be held in trust for the Nauruan landowner 
concerned and invested at compound interest for a period of 20 years. 
The capital will then remain invested and the interest thereon will be 
paid to the landowner. 

(d) 5d. per ton to the Administrator to be held in trust for the Nauruan acca: 
and invested until the year 2000 at compound interest. 

From ist July, 1947 the lump sums payable to landowners from whom ple phates 
bearing lands are leased were also increased to £45 per acre, with a minimum payment. 
of £7 108. for areas less than an acre. 

(iti) Nauru and Ocean Island Phosphate Industry. Exports of phosphate from 
Nauru and Ocean Island in 1939-40 amounted to 1,243.428 tons, of which Australia 
received 54 per cent. and New Zealand 32 per cent. Following the interruption to 
production by the war in the Pacific, this figure was not excceded until 1949-50 when 
1,285,998 tons were exported (76 per cent. to Australia, 24 per cent. to New Zealand). 
Figures for 1951-52 are :—1,328,950 tons exported, 57 per cent. Australia, 43 per cent. 
New Zealand. 

Receipts from sales of phosphate in 1939-40 amounted to £1,041,418, and the f.o.b. 
cost, including irterc.t on capital sinking fund, etc., amounted to £1,037,208. In 1946-47 
sales and costs each amounted to about £500,000, but they have since increased to more 
than £2,300,000. Jn 1951-52 reccipts from sales, etc., amounted to £2,360,996, and 
costs, etc., to £2,338,320. 

During the period of the Japanese occupation from August, 1942 to September, 
1945, while waiting to resume activities at Nauru and Ocean Island, the Commissioners 
were engaged in meeting the phosphate requirements of Australia and New Zealand from 
other available sources. Reconstruction of equipment destroyed during the Japanese 
occupation is now completed and a programme of improvements and additions has been. 
commenced. 

The amount due by the British Phosphate Commissioners to the partner Governments 
for purchase-money and other capital sums was £3,666,457 on 30th June, 1921, and at 
30th June, 1942, this had been reduced to £3.024.373. The partner Governments agreed 
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to a suspension of interest and sinking fund payments from 1st July, 1942, while operations 
at Nauru and Ocean Island were curtailed. Modified payments were resumed in 1946-47, 
pending a review of the position. 

The review was carried out in 1950. a8 2 result of which the revised capital indebted - 
ness of the Commissioners to the partner Governments at 30th June, 1950 was determined 
at £3,881,711. Interest and sinking fund payments were resumed with effect from 1st 
July, 1950 on the basis of repayment of the revised capital indebtedness in 35 years. 

(iv) Employees. Apart from a limited number of Europeans, the employees are 
Chinese and Pacific Islanders engaged under a one year’s contract. Increasing numbers 
of Nauruans are being employed, mainly in trade capacities. 

(v) Christmas Island Phosphates. It may not be inappropriate to refer here to the 
phosphate deposits on Christmas Island in which the Australian Government is interested. 
The concession to work phosphate at Christmas Island, situated in the Indian Ocean 
near Java, had been held since 1897 by the Christmas Island Phosphate Company Limited, 
a private company incorporated in England. 

The Australian and New Zealand Governments, jointly, have acquired the Company’s 
interests and assets at Christmas Island as at 31st December, 1948. 

The undertaking is controlled by a Board of Commissioners appointed by the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments. Phosphate is distributed by the British 
‘Phosphate Commissioners who have been appointed by the Board as its managing agents. 

11. Trade—The Customs Tariff of Nauru provides for the free admission of all 
goods other than cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, spirits, wines, beer, cider, and perry, and 
cylinder blocks for motor cycle engines. Articles importee by the Administration for 
its own use and spirits for scientific purposes are exempt. The tariff rates apply to all 
countries alike. Imports into Nauru were valued at £192,749 in 1940, and exports 
(808,400 tons of phosphate) at £541,168. In 1951-52 imports were valued at £544,001, 
and exports (1,061,797 tons of phosphate) at £1,725,420. Of the total imports in 1951-52 
Avstralia supplied £388,065 or 71 per cent.: the balance came mainly from the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand and China in that order. 

Ir 1951-52, 592,675 tons of phosphate were exported to Australia, and 469,122 tons 
to New Zealand. 

12. Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue of the Administration has risen from 
£33,084 in 1939 to £90,414 in 1951-52, and expenditure from £29,391 to £146,742. 

Of the revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1952, royalty on phosphate amounted 
to £56,701, post office and radio receipts, £4,967 and customs duties, £1,803. Main items 
-of expenditure were salaries, £67,305, works and services, £45,426, and stores and mate- 
wials, £24,140. 


HEARD AND McDONALD ISLANDS AND MACQUARIE ISLAND. 


On 26th December, 1947, by an exchange of notes with the United Kirgdom Govern- 
ment, the United Kingdom sovereignty over the Heard and McDonald Islands was 
transferred to the Commonwealth of Australia. The laws of the Australian Capital 
‘Territory were declared to be in force in the Territory of Heard and McDonald Islands 
iby the Heard and McDonald Islands Act passed 18th March, 1953. 

At the end of 1947 an Australian scientific post was established on Heard Island 
:and has been maintained as a scientific base since that date. The island party is relieved 
annually. 

Heard Island lies 2,500 miles south-west of Fremantle in the Sovth Indian Ocean, 
and is about 27 miles long and 13 miles wide. The McDonald Islands are 26 miles to the 
west of Heard. They are small, rocky and precipitous. ; 

Macquarie Island, together with a few rocky islets nearby, has constituted a depen- 
.dency of Tasmania since early in the roth century. 

In December, 1911, five members of the Australian National Antarctic Expedition 
slanded on the island and remained there until 1915. On 3rd March, 1948, another party 
ywas landed to man a new base and this has been maintained as a scientific base since that 
date. : 
The island is 1,000 miles south-cast of Hobart, and is 21 miles long and 2 miles 
wide. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Note.-—References in this chapter to the basic wage relate to the position prior to 
the announcement by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration on 12th 
September, 1953. of its decision in the Basic Wage Inquiry, reference to which will be 
found in the Appendix to this volume. 


A. RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
§ 1. General. 


The information on retail prices and price indexes presented in this chapter is 
extracted from the annual Labour Report of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and | 
Statistics. For a full explanation of methods adopted and an analysis of problems 
involved see the detailed reference in Chapter I. of Labour Report No. 40, 1951. 


The retail prices of the extensive range of commodities and services in common 
demand (generally referred to as the ‘“‘ regimen’) used in compiling the ‘‘C”’ Series 
Retail Price Index have been ascertained at frequent and regular intervals since 1923 
for cach of the six capital cities and for 27 of the more important towns of Australia. 
Comparable information is available for the month of November in each year 1914 to 
1922 for each of the six capital cities. The complete list of items covered by the retail 
price regimen is published in the annual Labour Report. 


Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of houses for earlier years 
extending back to 1901 were collected by this Bureau, and in some cases have been 
recorded by the Statisticians of various States as far back as 1864. 


§ 2. Retail Price Indexes. 


‘Two main series of retail price index-numbers are compiled and shown in some 
detail in the following pages, namely :— 


(i) the ““B” Series Index relating only to food, groceries and housing, con- 
tinuously available from 1907 ; 

(ii) the “ C ” Series Index relating to food, groceries, housing, clothing, household 
drapery and utensils, fuel and light, and other miscellaneous items of 
household expenditure, continuously available from 1914. 


The ‘‘ B” Series Index comprises onlv the food, groceries and housing sections of 
the '*C” Series Index. 


The ““C” Series Index in total provides a reliable measure of aggregate variations 
in retail prices (as well as of group indexes for component sections) of a high percentage 
of goods and services used in wage-earner households. This index is compiled for— 


(a) the capital city of each of the six States, 

(b) four other principal towns in each of the six States, 

(c) weighted average of five towns (including the capital city) in each of the 
six States, 

(d) weighted average for the six capital cities combined, 

(e) weighted average for the thirty towns (including capital cities), 

(f) separate indexes for Warwick, Port Augusta, Whyalla and Canberra. 
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The ‘“‘C” Series Index forms the basis of the “ Court” Series Index used by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the ‘‘ cost of living ” adjustments 
of wages prescribed by awards mace by the Court. (See § 7, p. 273.) 


§ 3. Retail Price Levels (“C” Series Index) 1914-1953. 


The aggregate indexes for November, 1914, 1921 and the years 1929, 1939 and 1947 
to 1952 for the Thirty Towns are published in summary form on page 270 of this chapter, 
while the following table furnishes the relevant index-numbers for the Six Capital Cities 
as a whole for certain significant dates since November, 1914—the earliest date for which 
this index is available. 


‘°C? SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF Stx Caprrat CITIES. 


(Base : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


1914, November Soa 8 e 087 (Beginning of War 1.) 
1918, November 28 ss wis 905 (End of War I.) 

1920, November ye oe .. 1,166 (Post-War peak) 
1922, November = ae .. 975 (Post-War trough) 
1929, Year he fe es .. 1,033 (Pre-Depression peak) 
1933, Year Os “i a a 804 (Depression trough) 
1939, September Quarter oa ig gt6 (Pre-War IT.) 

1943, March Quarter a = .. 1,123 (Pre-Price Stabilization) 
1943, June Quarter £{ ae .. 1,143 (War IT. peak) 

1945, September Quarter a .. 1,126 (End of War IT.) 
1948, September Quarter re 2. 1,311 

1950, September Quarter ro she 5572 

1952, September Quarter ea .. 2,238 

1953, June Quarter a a +. 2,293 


The index reveals a rise of approximately 32 per cent. during the first world war, 
followed by a further rise of 29 per cent. in the two post-war years (November, 1918, 
to November, 1920). From November, 1920 to November, 1922, there was a fall of 
16 per cent, and the index remained relatively stable until the onset of the depression 
in 1929. During the four years of the depression 1929 to 1933 the index fell by 22 per 
cent., rising thereafter steadily until 1939 when it was nearly 14 per cent. above the 
level of 1933, and approximately at the level it had occupied at the date of the Armistice 
of 1918. Between the outbreak of war (September, 1939) and March, 1943 (pre-price 
stabilization) the index rose by approximately 23 per cent. to a level slightly below that 
reached at the height of the post-war boom in 1920. Compared with the March Quarter, 
1943, the index-number at the close of the war was practically unchanged. 


Immediately after the outbreak of the war price control was established by the 
Government under Regulations dated 28th September, 1939, and a national policy of 
price stabilization was applied as from 12th April, 1943, backed by more stringent price 
control and price subsidies. The retail price level, as measured by the index, remained 
relatively steady throughout 1944 and 1945 at the level of March, 1943. ‘This stabilized 
level was approximately 23 per cent. above that of 1939 and 63 per cent. above the level 
prevailing at the beginning of the first world war in 1914. After June Quarter, 1946, 
war-time controls, subsidies, etc., were progressively modified and by the end of 1948 
and early 1949 had been virtually eliminated. Price control was transferred from 
Commonwealth to State Authorities in September, 1948. In the latter part of 1950 
export prices (especially for wool) rose very substantially and have remained relatively 
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very high. In December, 1950, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
raised the basic wage by approximately 14 per cent. Concurrently, public works 
expenditure and private investment rose to very high levels. : 

The movement in the various groups of the index and in the index as a whole for 
cach year for which it has been compiled is shown in the following table for the six capital 
cities combined :— ’ 


“C* SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX AND iTS * GROUP’? INDEX-NUMBERS(«) 
FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED, 1914 TO 1952. 
_ (Base of Each Group : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 








| ' Food, ' ae 
| Groceries , Total 
| Food Rent | and Rent ' Miscell Gn 
Period. (and { (and s5- | (4and5- {| Clothing, ; SN8ce™ Serle: 
! Groceries, Rooms). | Rooms) i b ANGOUS 4 F DETIES: 
| eR ' Index. 
i (6) | CB 1 ‘ 
; ' : Series). i ' : 

y. Sete i: eae aaa 
1914 (c) os 64r 649 644! 754, 749 687 
195 (¢) ae ine Goes 842 659° 777. 3 792 | 786 782 
1916 (¢) ba ais 812 665 | 760 881 802. 795 
1917 (¢) sis i 836 685 5 782 992 | 882 847 
1918 (¢) Ae rte 86x 722 812 1,097 , 972 905 

; t . i 
191g (c} ae pyty 1,026 768 934 1,238 | 1,036 1,022 
1920 (¢) ee oa 1,209 ° 851... 1,082 5 1,365 1.194 1.166 
1921 (c) os 23 950 877 ° 924: 1,246 } 1.010 | 1,013 
1922 (c) | 945! 929 | 939 | 1,052 999 | 975 
1923.. ar 1.009, 950 988 | 1,045 999. 1,003 
1924.. oie a : 969 j 988 : 975 | 1,003 | 1,00, | 987 
1925.. be i 995 1,008 1,002 991 | 992 997 
1926.. ee och 1,023. . 1,026, 1,024 | 986 | 998 1.011 
1927.. he i 1,000 1,030 © ror | 975 | 1,008 ° 1,002 
1928.. <; Ke 985 1,066 1.014 997 } 1,010 , 1,009 
1929.. oe es . 1,044 1,073 1,054 996. 1,007 1,033 
1930. . ee a 941 1,047 - 978 ! 951 999 975 
1931.. igs front 826 gor 852 | 853: 973 873 
1932.. =e een! 796 837, §03 804 | 958 830 
1933.. a a 751 So4 768 ' 737 950 So4 
' i 

1934... aye axe 783 810 792! 785 944. $17 
1935.. me ve 806 839 518 783 1 946 + $32 
1936.. sed 825 | 879! 844 | 792 | 947 + 850 
1937.. 851 giz ' $72 | 811 | 960 873 
1938.. 886 G42 0 906 j 82 : 961 ‘ 897 
1939.. a a 927 965 939 841 | 962 + 920 
1940... a . 939 ; 973 950 956 - 998 957 
IO4I.. San a 947, 976 956 1,118 | 1,060 | 1,008 
1942... an eee 1,031 ° 976 | 1,007 1,308 1,112 1,091 
1943.. na oat 1,037 ' o75. 1,011 | 1,440 1,160 | I,131 
1944.. ot ws 1,026 976 1,004 1.435 1,165 1,126 
1945.. vod eve 1,034 975 1,009 1,425 ° 1.161 1,126 
1946. . a aye 1,036 | 976 1 1,010 1,505; 1,167 1,145 
1947.. an as 1,100 977: 1,050 1,566. 1,199 1,188 
1948... an wal 1,256 | 979 1,145 1.744 1.257 1.295 
1949... os Bs 1,394 982 + 1,230 1,997 | 1,338 I,4l5 
1950.. ois ait 1,566 , 987 ; 1,336 5 2,286 4; 1,435 1,560 
1951... Ae fey 2,041 1,009 1,634 2.749 1.679 . 1,883 
1952... a Sead 2,526 ; 1,057 1,947 3.096 1,958 2,196 
1952—March Quarter .. 2.404 1,023 1,860 2,992; 1,828 °¢ 2,098 

June .. 4, -- 2,567 , 1,O4y 1,966 3,099 1.949 2,206 

September ,, es 2.592 ° 1,070 1,992 3,115 2,018 2,238 

December ,,  .- , 2,542 1,094 1,971 © 3,177 2,035 2,243 





(a) “‘ Group ” or ** Sectional " indox-numbers in the various tables in this chapter cannot be compared 
with each other in order to show the relative cost of Food and Groceries, Housing, Clothing or Miscellaneous 
requirements, since each “ Group” or “ Section "’ (or combination thereof) has its own Base = 1000, viz.— 
the w2ighted average cost: for the Six Capital Citics as a whole during the five-yearly period 1923-27 for 
that “Group” or ‘ Section’’. (0) Rent.— The rent index-numb.rs shown in the tables in this 
publication measure the proportionate rise and fall in the average weekly rentals paid for houses of four 
and five rooms taking corresponding houses throughout. They are “ price ‘’ indexes in the strict sense, 
i.e., they are designed to measure only the “ price ” clement in rent fluctuations. Similarly, “ average 
rents ’* where shown are indexes of “ price changes in rentals expressed in terms of pence. They are 
not the average of rents actually paid by all tenants of 4 and 5-roomed houses. It would be inappropriate 
to include the average of rents actually paid in an index designed to measure price changes only. The 
average of rents actually paid is ascertained periodically by Census methods—see also pages 32 and 33 
of Labour Report, No, 40. Rentals of new tenanted houses completed since the end of the war are not 
taken into account. (ce) November. 
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§ 4. Increases in Retail Prices in Recent Years. 


1. Australia——The following statement shows, for the six capital cities combined. 
the percentage increases which have taken place between specified dates in respective 
groups included in the ‘“‘ C” Series Retail Price Index. 


““C’’ SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX : WEIGHTED AVERAGE FOR SIX CAPITAL 
CITIES. 


A. Percentacr Increases In Group Inpexes, aND IN INDEX aS A WHOLE. 


The following table shows, for the six capital cities combined, the pere entage increases 
in the ““C” Series Retail Price Index as a whole, and in the pric es of items in each group 
considered as a group, between the dates specified :— 




















{ 
Poe Aggregate {| Food and j ; Rent Clothine | Misecl- 
Period. “C” Series] G@ . sa 1a s 
a \Yadex || “Group, | Group. | Group. | Bpeens 

is lat a i es oe | nearer Rees I 

% | % 1 % % % 

Sept. Qtr. 1939 to Sept. Qtr. 1945 22.9 || 13.0 | 0.8 |! 69.3 20.8 
Sept. Qtr. 1945 to Sept. Qtr.1948 | 16.5 || 22.5 | 0.4 25.6 | O.4 
Sept. Qtr. 1948 to Sept. Qtr.1950 | 19.9 || 24.1 | 0.8 | 30.2 | 12.7 
Sept. Qtr. 1950 to Sept. Qtr.1952 | 42.4 | 63.8 | 8.4 34-5 40.9 
Sept. Qtr. 1952 to June Qtr. 1953 2.5 4 05 | 6.1 | 4.20 4 16 
Sept. Qtr. 1939 to Sane Qtr. 1953 i 150.3 183.2 17.4 288.3 113.4 


B. Contriution oF EFacn Grove ro THE PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF THE TOTAL JNDEX. 


The following table dissects the percentage increases in the aggregate “C” Scrics 
Retail Price Index in such a way as to show the component parts of such increases due 
to the rise in each of the four main groups of the index :— 











! | 
| Sept. Qtr. 

















_ 
| Sept. Qtr. | Sept. Qtr. | Sept. Qtr. | Sept. Qtr. | Sept. Qtr. 
os 1939 to 1945 to 1948 to 1950 to ‘ 1952 to 1939 to 
Group. | Sept. Qtr. | Sept. Qtr. | Sept. Qtr. | Sept. Qtr. - June Qtr. | June Qtr. 
1 1945. | 1948. 1950. | JQ52. 0 ' 1953. 1 £953. 
eee aan 
ee: ae ee ee % + % 
Food and Groceries .. | 4-7 7-5! 8.5 23.1 o2 , 663 
Rent ss wa 0.2 oO. O.r [.2 o7 ; 4.2 
Clothing .. | 13.9: 7.0 9.0 11.2 1.30, 378 
Miscellaneous : 4-1! 1.8 | 2.3 6.9 0.3 | 220 
| ! 
. | i ‘ ‘ | 
Total (““C” Series | i ‘ ‘ i 
Index) +. | 22.9 16.5 ' 19.9 1 42.4 | 25 150 3 





This table shows that rises in prices of clothing caused the aggregate of the index to 
rise by 13.9 per cent. in the six years September Quarter, 1939 to September Quarter, 
1945. Increased prices of food and groceries caused the aggregate “ C”’ Series Index to 
rise by 4.7 percent. or other groups, the corresponding contributory increases were :— 
in the miscellaneous group 4.1 per cent. and in the rent group 0.2 per cent., making a 
total increase of 22.9 per cent. in the aggregate “C” Series Index. Following the 
corresponding lines across the table it is evident that the rise in prices of food and grocerics 
has become the major cause of the rise in the aggregate “(C”’ Series Retail Price Index 
since September Quarter, 1950. 
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2. International Comparisons.—The following table shows the increase in- recent 
years in Australia and certain other countries. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Foop, RENT, CLoTHING, MISCELLANEOUS HOUSEHOLD. EXPENDITURE.) 


























a 
Fi Union of Unite 
Date. Australia. seigecrn: Canada, | 2 NEw South States of 
1939-—— (a) 

September Quarter 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1940—Year (b) in’ 105 119 105 104 104 100- 
19g4I— ,, (0) a IIo 128 IIl 108 109 105: 
1942— ,, (6) ws 119 129 116 IiI 118 116: 
1943— ,, (bd) < 124 128 | 117 114 126 123. 
194q— ,, (0) es 123 1290 | 118 {c) 116 130 125 
1945— ,, (0) Sa 123 131 | T19 118 133 127 
1946— ,, (b) ae 125 131 | 123 118 135 138 
1947— ,, (6) af 1306 |(d) 102, |: 1354 122 141 158 
1948— ,, (b) oe 141 108 | 154 132 149 170 
1949— ,, (b) .- 154 Mr 160 (e) 134 "154 168 
1950— ,, (bd) oe 170 114! 165 142 160 17! 
1951— ,, (0) a8 206 124 183 157 172 185 
1952— ,, za 240 136 | 186 170 187 189: 

{ 
1952—March Quarter 229 133 ; 189 | 167 183 187° 
June ab) Aas 241 | 136 | 186 | 169 185 188 . 
Sept. ae 244 | 137 1 186 171 188 190 
Dec. or 245 138) =| 183 | 172 192 190 

(a) Food, Rent and Miscellaneous Expenditure. (b) Quarterly indexes appear in preceding’ 
issues. (c) War-time Index linked to former series. (4d) New series (Base : 17th June, 1947 = 
100), commencing from September Quarter, 1947. {e) Consumers’ Retail Price Index from Mareb.- 


Quarter, 1949, onwards, Index-numbers for earlier periods (shown for purposes of comparison) are 
obtained by linking the movement in the Retail Price Index (base 1926-30) with the new index. 


During the second world war most of these countrics introduced price control: 
measures at an early stage and these became more stringent as the war progressed, cul-- 
minating in a policy of price stabilization. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the Commonwealth. 
Government took steps to control prices, and, by proclamations issued from day to day,. 
pegged prices of various commodities at those ruling on 31st August, 1939. The National 
Security (Prices) Regulations, proclaimed on 28th September, 1939, under the authority 
of the National Security Act, established the basic principles of war-time price control, 
provided for the appointment of a Commonwealth Prices Commissioner and conferred 
upon him extensive powers to control the price of goods declared for that purpose by the- 
Minister for Trade and Customs. Further reference to this control appears on page 279. 


§ 5. Relative “ Aggregate Expenditure ” of Items and Groups. 


In the base period of the index (the years 1923 to 1927) the relative importance 
of each of the four main groups expressed as a percentage of the weighted average 
“ ageregate expenditure ” in the six capital cities (from which all relative index-numbers 
are derived) was as shown in the third column of the following table. Although the 
“ weights’ of cach item in the regimen are kept virtually constant the relative 
“ aggregate expenditure ” of the various items and groups varies from time to time as 
relative prices change. 


rf 


The percentage distribution of the weighted average “ aggregate expenditure *” in 
the six capital cities for December Quarter, 1952, ix shown in the fourth column of the 
table for comparison with that of the base perio. 
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1 
jprenastiog of ‘“‘Aggregate Expenditure’’. 











Group. Section. : 
1923-27 (Base). Dec. Qtr.. 1952. 
, Six Capital Cities, Six Capital Cities. 
% % 
_ | (A Groceries a 17.44 ' 13.32 
I. Food and Groceries |4 B Dairy Produce ee 10.28 >38.66 11.70 > 40.81 
C Meat 3 .. | 10.94) ' 15.70) 
II. Housing a D House Rent— b 
(4 and 5-roomed houses) 21.26 21.26 11.27 11.27 
1 E Man : an 8.69 12.80 
IIl. Ciothing .. af F Woman .. ae 9.12 $23.04 | 13.50 >31.12 
G, H, J Children 5-23) 4.82 
( K Household Drapery 1.09 ) 2.05 
IV. Miscellaneous iP L Household Utensils. . 0.491 6 0.67 \ 16 3 
M Fuel and Light in 4.92 7-04 | 4-53 ‘ 
N Other Miscellaneous 10.54 , 9.55 
setae ra 
100.00 100.00 





3 6. Tabular Statemenis of Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


1. General.—The results of inquiries into price movements are available as follows :— 

(i) Monthly. The Monthly Review of Business Statistics contains annual, quarterly 
and monthly index-numbers to the latest available date. 
_ (ii) Quarterly. A statement is issued about three weeks after the end of each 
quarter giving the “C” Series index-numbers for that quarter and immediately 
preceding quarters in respect of cach of the 30 cities and towns originally adopted and 
for certain other towns, e.g., Canberra, for which the “ C ” Series index-numbers are now 
compiled. The Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics contains annual, quarterly and 
monthly index-numbers to the latest available date. This publication also contains the 
average prices of the items of food and groceries for each month of the last available 
quarter, in the 30 towns covered by the investigation. Particulars of movements in 
certain average rents of 4 and 5-roomed houses in these towns are also shown therein. 

(iii) Annual. The Labour Report contains index-numbers for past years, and the 
monthly and quarterly results for recent years. ' The average prices for the last vear of the 
items of food and groceries and house rents are also published in this report. 


2. ‘*C’’ Series Retail Price Index.—On page 265 is published a table of ‘““C” Series 
index-numbers for the weighted average of the six capital cities combined, together with 
index-numbers for each of the four main groups of items in the “C” Series Index for 
each year 1914 to 1952 and quarterly for the year 1952. 

In the pages immediately following are published :— : 

(i) the “ C ” Series index-number for the last quarter of each year 1939 and 1948 
to 1952 (page 269) for each capital city and for the six capital cities 
combined, and showing also separate indexes for each of the four main 
groups of items; and 

(ii) the ‘ C” Series index-number for November, 1914 and 1921 and the years 
1929, 1939 and 1947 to 1952 (page 270) for each of the 30 towns, with 
the weighted averages for cach State, the six capital cities and 30 towns, 
and index-numbers for the same periods for four additional towns for 
which this index is tabulated. 
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**C’ SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS(a) : CAPITAL CITIES. 
(Base of Each Group : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 





| i 




















i 
Met. ; ' : Six 

Period. ' Sydney. | bourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. ena 

| 
Grour L—Foop anp GrRocERIES. 

Dec. Qtr. 1939... 940 i 942 | 859 888 926 941 927 
» oo 1948  .. | 31,326 j 1,355 | 1,280 | 1,305 | 1,324 | 1,416 1,330 
» 5 1949 v8 1,421 1,451 1,367 1,398 1,488 1,514 1,429 
» 9» 1950 .. 1° 1,713 1,724 1,551 | 1,606 1,707 1,665 1,689 
9 a3 TQ5L ++ | 2,401 2,334 2,145 ° 2,175 2,134 2,252 2,311 
» os 1952... | 2,057 | 2,547 2,321 1 2,334 2,439 2,593 2,542 





Grovur II.—Housine (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(c) 











Dec. Qtr. 1939 =... | ‘1,040 g60 | 855 | 891 882 930 | 969 
» 1» 1948 .., 1,047 , 974 | 866 905 890 938 ; 980 
» a» 1049 .. | 1,049. 977, 873 | 914 897 941 983 
» 99 «1950s. | «1,050 979 898 | 937 904 941 989 
» 99 FQ5Ie .. [ 1,056 | 980 947. | 960 1,073 1,057 | 1,013 
» oo 1952 -. | 1,188 | 985 967 | 1,132 | 1,190 | 1,092 | 1,004 





Groups I. anp II.—Foop, Groceries anp Housine (“ B” Serres InpEx). 














Dee, Qtr. 1939. - 977 | 947 } 855 887 907 935 | 941 
» oo 948 .,! 1,214 | 1,203 | 1,116 1,146 1,152 1,226 | 1,190 
» 9» 1949 .. | 1,273 1,263 | 1,171 1,206 1,254 3,287; 1,252 
” ce 1950 oie 1,451 | 1,429 | 1,293 | 1,341 1,390 | 1,379 | 1,412 
» o» 195% .. | 1,877 1,801 | 1,673 \ 1,696 1,715 | 1,781 ! 1,800 
»  » 1952 .. | 2,078 | 1,932 | 1,788 | 1,860 1,946 2,002 , 1,971 
Group JII.—Crornine. 
Dec. Qtr. 1939 —-- 854 862 865 869 840 867 | 858 
» s 1948  .. | 1,832 1,801 1,817 1,809 j 1,835 ; 1,807 : 1,818 
» oo 1949 «.. | 2,164 2,117 2,072 2,113 | 2,155 ' 2,129 | 2,132 
» 97 +IQ50 .. | 2,447 2,389 2,355 | 2,390 2,408 2,401 + 2,410 
» 99 «1952 -. | 2,964 2,886 2,864 | 2,962 2,977 | 2,042 H 2,930 
+ 1952 +s} 3,274 3,162 3,088 | 3,171 | 3,172 ' 3,142 3,177 





Group 1V.—MIscELLANEOUS. 











Dec. Qtr. 1939. : 943, «= 983 | 960 | 1,027 | 957 945 | 967 
» 9, 1948 .. ' 1,279 1,273 1,249 | 1,350 1,242 | 1,191 1,277 
» 9» 1949 .. ' 1,389 | 1,397 | 1,316 | 1,410 1,305 | 1,234 | 1,378 
» 9 1950 «. 1,527 - 1,482 | 1,418 | 3,555 | 1,374 , 15383 | 1,492 
» on» 1951 -. + 1,836 1,789 | 1,694 | 1,802 | 1,720 | 1,744 | 1,794 
» 93 +1952 «. | 2,024 + 2,076 ' 1,897 | 2,100 . 2,023 | 2,003 © 2,035 
Grours I. to IV.—"“C” Series Inpex. 

Dec, Qtr. 1939 - 943 | 932 | 874 |! 906 | 899 | 919 | 926 
» 9» 1948  .. | 1,359 + 1,345 | 1,291 1,327 1,316 1,344 ! 1.341 
mo» 1949 «| 1486 1,472 | 1,393, 16440 | 1459, 1459 | 1,466 
» 9, F950 -. | 1,680 ! 1,646 | 1,546 | 1,608 1,607 1,601 ' 1,643 
ie ay EQSI .. | 2,100 | 2,033 | 1,934 1,990 | 1,989 2,024 | 2,042 
my 1952+. |_ 2,312 | 2,224 2,089 2,188 | 2,225 | 2,248 | 2,243 

{a) See footnote (a) on page 265. (3) Weighted average. {e) See footnote (6) on page 265. 
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““C” SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS: THIRTY TOWNS. 
(Base : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 



























































; : 7 
State and Town ; Nov. | Nov. | Year | Year| Year | Year | Year| Year | Year | Year 
T1914. | 1921. | 1929. | 1939. | 1947. 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. 
ix 1 
ee ee ee me peen pectt be Sate res foe 
New Sourn WaLes— ; | 
Sydney “ -. ¢ 742 41,046 51.073 | 936 [ 1,212 | 1,318 | 1,439 | 1,593 | 1,933 | 2,265 
Newcastle a wet ou. 'X0gx 54,028 © gor | 1,167 | 1,279 | 1,402 | 1,543 | 1,901 | 2,209 
Broken Hill Ze et ae | 975 | 1,018 | 955 } 1,257 | 1,376 | 1,528 | 1,692 | 1,997 | 2,344 
Goulburn ts we es 1,033 , 1,103 | g16 | 1,177 | 1,291 | 1,426 | 1,578 | 1,921 | 2,232 
Bathurst a -_ a 947 979 883 | 1,162 | 1,277 | 1,403 | 1,552 | 1,882 | 2.219 
i a 
FIvK Towns(a) ae ar 1,042 }| 1,067 | 933 {1,208 | 1,355 } 1,437 | 1,591 | 1,932 | 2,262 
VicroRIA— | i ; 
Melbourne a se 671 | 1,003 {1,017 ' 924 1.188 | 1,294 | 1,415 | 1,565 | 1,880 | 2,170 
Ballarat ba ae 992; 957 874 | 1,132 | 1.243 | 1,365 | 1.509 [1,857 | 2,447 
Bendigo s on 1,002 | 969, $75 } 1,141 | 1,244 | 1,365 | 1,520 |} 1,826 | 2,139 
Geelong ok ae «.  , 3,019 a8o0 gtr | 3,170 , 1,278 | 1,397) 3,549 | 1,871 | 2,154 
Warrnambool i 1,034 | 960 | 98 | 1,186 | 1,283 | 1,398 | 1,558 | 1.886 | 2,205 
FIVE Towns(a) Sg + 11,003 T,OTL 920 | 1,184 | 1,290 | 1,411 | 1,561 | 1,877 | 2,168 
QUERNSLAND— i ' | 
Brisbane ie a 611 923 923} 870] 1,137; 1,241 | 1,348 | 1,472 11,760 | 2,063 
‘Toowoomba aie ate 44 949 g16 | 858 | 1,152 | 1,246 | 1,360 | 1,486 | 1,773 | 2,083 
Rockhampton .. a af 972 go4 867 | 1,140 } 1,241 |} 1,357 | 1,491 | 1.785 | 2,091 
Townsville ae ae ot 1,0250 on g18 | 1,181 | 1,282 | 1,404 | 1,525 | 2,818 | 2,148 
Bundaberg Aa one a gage] 931e, 847) 1,115 | 1,228 | 1,335 | 1,464 | 1,754 | 2,056 
FIVE Towns(a) ia ; “a 941 H 922 ' 871 | 1.140 | 1,244 | 1,352 | 1,478 | 1,767 | 2,072 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA-- | 
Adelaide we oo 699 989 | 1,037 | g06 {| 1,165 | 1,277 | 1,393 | 1,521 | 1,833 | 2.159 
Kadina, ete. et my 998 943 810 | 1,067 | 1,166 | 1,295 | 1,423 | 1.742 | 2,077 
Port Pirie : ait ee 1,025 980 896 | 1,152 | 1,260 | 1,369 | 1.500 | 1,811 | 2,135 
Mount Gambier a6 "3 1,029 963 872 | 1,134 | 1.235 } 1,340 | 1,449 | 1,863 | 2,145 
Peterborough .. oe fh 948 | 3,043: 897 | 1,152 253 | 1.368 | 1,496 | 1,808 | 2,129 
Five TownNs(a) con eee 992 } 1,030 , 902 1,160 | 1,272 | 1.388 | 1,516 | 1,829 | 2,155 
WESTERN AUSTRALLA-— | t. 
Perth, etc. he of 707 | 1,008 | 1,026 gor | 1,161 | 1,264 | 1,410 | 1.538 | 1,860 | 2,170 
Kalgoorlie, ete. .. is on 1.048 | 1,032 | 1,066 | 1,265 | 1,368 | 1,502 | 1,636 | 1,940 | 2,262 
Northam eh 1 1,030¢| 1,022 915 | 1,171 | 1,272 | 1,420 | 1,550 | 1,870 | 2,186 
Bunbury ad ca ' "1,045 978 936 } 1,173 | 1,277 } 1,424 ] 1,559 | 1,870 } 2,195 
Geraldton ei oe ; 1,056 | 1,051 965 | 1,221 | 1,327 11,475 1.611 | 1,956 | 2,293 
i i t 
Five TownNs(e) ay oY 1,020 | 1,026 915 | 1,170 | 1,273 | 1,415 | 1,547 | 1,868 | 2,180 
‘TASMANTA—- 
Hobart es ise 687 | 1,070 | 1,000 go8 | 1,178 | 1.292 | 1,419 | 1.526 | 1,861 | 2,180 
Launceston ee oe res 1,067 967 | 888 | 1,147 | 1.254 | 1,389 | 1,493 | 1,857 | 2,154 
Burnie be a De 1,003¢) 966 879 | 1,132 | 1,232 | 1,357 | 1,484 | 1,810 | 2.120 
Devonport a Si ass go4fl 948 86r {2,119 | 1.220 | 1,351 | 1,481 | 1,793 | 2,093 
Queenstown Be Si a 1,031 972 903 | 1.179 | 1.280 | 1,400 | 1,494 | 1,808 | 2,119 
Five Towns(a)} oe ey 1,057! 986 898 | 1,164 | 1,274 | 1,404 } 1,511 | 1,852 | 2,163 
‘ : 
THIRTY Towne(a).. | ¥,013 | 1,026 917 {| 1,185 | 1,292 : 1,413 | 1,556 | 1,880 | 2,193 
i t 
Sry CaPiTans(a) .. oe 687 | 1,013 | 1,033 | 920 | 1.188 | 1,295 | 1,415 13,560 | 1,883 | 2,196 
' 
Warwick (Q.)g) .. 0” os oe 99+ 931 834 | 1.138 | 1.234 | 1,349 | 1,46r | 1,751 | 2,063 
Port Augusta (8.A.)(g) 2 24 1,035 } 1,061 883 | 1,157 | 1,267 | 1,373 | 2.512 | 1,823 | 2,t41 
Whyalla (S.A.)(g) .. os es ats as a 1,175 | 1.277 | 1.379 | 1,515 | 1,848 | 2,166 
Canberra (A.C.1.)(9) a ee 956 | 1.210 | 1,327 | 1,456 | 1,600 | 1,931 | 2,247, 
(a) Weighted average. (b) Charters Towers. (c) Warwick. (d) Midland Junction. 
(e) Zeehan. (f) Beaconsfleld. (7) Not included in weighted averages above. 


3. ‘*B’’ Series Retail Price Index : Food, Groceries and Rent.—This index measures 
the prices of food and groceries and the rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses. It was first 
compiled for the year 1925, and retrospectively for several earlier years. It was designed 
to replace the ‘‘ A” Series Index (food, groceries and rent of all houses), which was the 
original index compiled in 1912. The first of the two tables following is split up into the 
various sections of the regimen, and covers only the six capital cities, while the second 
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represents the whole regimen and covers the 30 towns included in the tabulation of the 
*“ B” Series Index, with the weighted averages for the 5 towns in each State, the six 
capital cities and the 30 towns. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS(a): CAPITAL CITIES—*:B’’ SERIES. 
(Base of Each Section : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
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! 7 1 ’ 
Town. 1907. | Igit. 1921. | 1939. ! 1945. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. 
a al ane Ce, Fin hee 1 ' = hes i 
Section A.—GRrocertrs. 
Sydney . | 510 574 ! 627 } 43,1153 99t | 4,167 1.298 | 3,411 | 1,806 } 2,168 
Me Ire 461 | S21 562 | 1.070 957 41.153 11,296 | 1,416 | 1,739 | 2.031 
Brisbane . 547° 614 5 607 41,105 O4 1 1.105 {1,305 | 1.387 | 1,722 | 1,988 
Adelaide .. sto! 541 598 | 1.076! 939 | r.1q4 | 1,263 | 1.374 | 1,724 | 1.944 
Perth 572 720 | 628 | 1,103} 966 | 1,183 | 1/268 | 1,380 | 1,650 | 2,023 
Hobart 501 566 | Go4 | 1.087 947 11,143 | 1,272 | 1,390 | 1,749 | 2,004 
f 
Six Capitals(}) 499 564 599 i 1,093 Q69 | 1,161 11,292 | 1,404 | 1,757 | 2,073 
- Section B.—Datry PRODUCE. : ; 7 
Sydney 551 574 656 | 1,080 851 | 1,165 | 1,306 | 1,439 | 1,723 | 2,393 
Melbourne 571 567 635 | 1,087 885 11,189 | 1,330 | 1.44 | 1,715 | 2,227 
Brisbane . . 495 | 581 588 983 793 | 1,115 | 1,233 | 1,312 | 1,530 | 2,107 
Adelaide . . 548 651 705 { 1,018 Soo | 1,136 } 1,258 | 1,353 | 1,611 | 2,110 
Perth 709 733 735 | 1,152 870 | 1,166 | 1,292 | 1,436 | 1,705 | 2,169 
fhobart 564 587 695 | 1,091 S44 1,181 | 1,319 | 1,410 | 1,658 | 2,202 
Six Capitals(d) 563 591 654 | 1,072 853 i 1,165 | 1.30t | 1,418 | 1,688 | 2,265 
= 7 Section C.—Merat. £ 
f Pt 
Sydnev ae stg} sor | 668 | 960} 935 | 1.456 5 1,571 1,899 | 2.836 | 3,520 
Melbourne - 4 357 485 , 663 | 1.030 968 | 1,502 , 1,649 | 2,000 | 2,896 | 3,387 
Brisbane te 535 488. 610 897 S22 + 1,343 1.453 | 1,605 | 2,231 | 2,968 
Adelaide .. 553 | 541 | 784 | 1,095 | 929 -| 1,423 1 1,543 } 1,776 . 2,503 | 3.194 
Perth 789 824 881. | 1,103 958 | 1,411 | 1.785 | 2,025 | 2,608 | 2,961 
Hobart 668 638 780 | 1,244 961 | 1,662 1 1.945 1,962 | 2,624 | 3,257 
Six Capitals(4) 558 522 691 | 1,010 | 936 | 1,458 | 1,603 | 1,909 | 2,744 | 3,349 
A, B anp C Compryep.—Foop anp Groceries. OO S 
Sydney 523 553 646 | 1,062 936 | 1,258 | 1.388 | 1,572 | 2,099 | 2,654 
Melbourne bus 517 $23 Gro | 1,063 942 | 1.274 11,418 | 1,605 | 2.088 | 2,509 
Brisbane . . - , 530 569 603 | 1,014 864 11.208 | 1,332 | 1,462 | 1,823 | 2,328 
Adelaide .. vet $32 570 679 | 1,066 S97 | 1.230 | 1,351 | 1,494 | 1.931 | 2,380 
Perth - 1 670} 753 | 728] 1,166 | 938 | 1,251 | 1,437 | 1,597 | 1,963 | 2.359 
Hobart 565 | 592 | 678 | 1,133 | 923 | 1.316 | 1.495 | 1,574 | 1,992 | 2.487 
Six Capitals(b) ~ 1 533 559 640 | 1,064 | 927 | 1.256 | 1,394 | 1,566 | 2,041 | 2,526 
~~ """""“§gcrton D.—Hovusine (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(c) 
as ; j A 2 
Sydney 593 jor 760 989 | 1,035 | 1,047 | 1.049 } 1,050 | 1,053 | 1,115 
Melbourne +) 455 569 628 8zo i 955 974 976 979 980 984 
Brisbane .. - , 283 373 466 630 ; 854 866 | 869 883 934 sk 
Adclaide .. | 510 706 655 809 , 8838 903 | 912 929 949 | 1,055 
Perth - , 458 524 589 739 881 , S89 | 895 | gor | 1,065 | 1,185 
Wobart 405 452 518 83y g25 ; 937 ' 940 94 | 1,043 } 1,079 
Six Capitals()) 497 612 662 862 965 | 979 982 987 | 1,009 | 1.057 
= ain, tease tenes Sit eS IES ee 
ALL Sections COMBINED.—Foop, GROCERIES aND Housine (“B” Series INDEX). 
ere SS Seep Se mii ) fo pene Bie oo ae 
Sydney i | 548 606 687 (| 1.036 972 | 1.173 u 1,252 | 1,365 | 1,686 | 2.049 
Melbourne ' 495 539 616 977 945 16154 11,243 | 1.357 | 1,652 | 1,909 
Brisbane... 442 500 554 877 $58 | 1,072 | 3.139 | 1,233 | 1,472 1] 1.789 
Adelaide . . 524 618 | 671 075 Sar ' 1,100 ) 2-477 13,270 | 1,544 1,858 
Perth 594 672 | 679 982 + gig 41,107 | 1.222 ' 1,32 1,608 | 1,896 
Hobart 508 542) 621 | 1,044; 922 | 1,165 j 275 ila 1,620 | 1,932 
Six Capitals(d) 520 | 578 648 | 992, 930 1,145 | 1,230 | 1,336 11,534 | 1,947 





(a) See footnote (a) on page 265. 


(6) Weighted average. 


(ec) See footnote (6) an page 265. 
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RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS : THIRTY TOWNS—‘ B ’’ SERIES. 
: Foop, Groceries anp Rent. 
(Base : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
i Tf ; ‘ 
| 
t 





Nov. | Nov. 





























State and ‘Town. 1914. | 1921. 1929. | 1939. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1452. 
NEW SouTH WALES— Ye 
Sydney sega 680 977 | 1,115 | 972 | 1,082 | 1,173 | 1,252 | 1,365 | 1,686 | 2,049 
Newcastle me ae a 944 | 1,068 | 934 | 1,035 | 1,129 | 1,205 | 1,309 | 1,672 | 1,990 
Broken Hill my 24 ne 825 | 1,078 | 970 | 1,110 | 1,206 | 1,333 | 1,459 [1,715 | 2,077 
Goulburo ree se as 926 | 1,146 942 | 1,030 | 1,130 | 1,225 }] 1,341 | 1,682 | 2,008 
Bathurst a as 815 987 900 } 1,006 | 1,102 | 3,190 | 1,313 | 1,619 | 2,004 
FIVE TowNs(i) ae ais 965 | 1,z10-| 969 | 1,078 | 1,169 | 1,249 | 1,362 | 3.685 | 2,044 
VICTORIA— . 
Melbourne ae aos 613 895 | 1,036 945 | 1,054 | 1,154 | 1,243 | 1.357 | 1,652 | 1,909 
Ballarat ee oe = 769 OI¥4 849 950 | 1,052 | 1,14r | 1,254 | 1,593 | 1,846 
Bendigo nn “y aus 780 962 85r 952 | 1,048 | 1,140 | 1,267 | 1,543 | 1.838 
Geelong ie fe | 844 985 O17 | 1,012 | 1,116 | 1,204 41,318 | 1,633 | 1,877 
Warrnambool .. | ee) 940 940 | 1,042 | 1,134 | 1,212 | 1,342 | 1,657 | 1,962 
FIVE Towns(a) 876 | 1,026 938 |-1,046 | 1,146 | 1,235 | 1,350 | 7,646 | 1,904 
- QUEENSLAN D— H H 
Brisbane ae + 560 | 840] g12 858 | 978 } 1.072 | 1,149 | 1,233 | 1,472 | 1,789 
Toowoomba Sy rae A 771 855 | 830 | 1,001 | 1,087 | 1,170 | 1,252 | 1,498 | 1,817 
Rockhampton .. Ae eee 779 877 843 971 | 1,063 | 1,145 | 1,247 | 1,493 | 1,800 
‘Townsville a oF — 820h| 9756) 920 | 1,036 | 1,125 | 1,214 | 1,286 |} 1.525 | 1,882 
Bundaberg : <i 794c] 867ce] 804 942 | 1,030 | 1,110 | 1,195 } 1,427 | 1,742 
TIVE TOWwNs(a) as ASS 824 906 858 982 | 1,074 | 1,153 | 1,238 | 1,478 | 1.706 
‘ i ' 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA— t | 
Adelaide a aay 658 898 } 1,030 | 891 998 | 1,100 | 1,177 | 1.270 | 1,544 | 1,854 
Kadina, ete. ee a MA 811 891 743 825 907 | 1,001 | 1,089 | 1,390 | 1,704 
Port Pirie es ae ae 839 963 882 97 | 1,063 [1,141 | 1,247 | 1,522 | 1,825 
Mount Gambier ee at 770 | 866 | 838 931 | 1,022 | £,091 | 1,232 | 1,576 | 1,799 
Peterborough .. “ Sis 844 | 1,042 890 973 | 1,067 | 1,344 | 1.224 |] 1,504 | 1,790 
FIVE TowNs(a) ae ns 885 1,020 885 990 | 1.091 | 1.168 | 1,262 }] 1,538 | 1,850 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— } 
Perth, etc. ise «| 689 916 | 1.038 914 | 1,017 | 1,107 | 1,222 | 1,322 | 1,608 | 1,590 
Kalgoorlie, vtec. .. se ” 928 j 1,010 | 1,178 | 1,174 | 1,266 | 1,382 | 1,489 | 1,739 | 2,026 
Northam ads a es 898d) 1.072 936 | 1,034 | 1,131 | 1,257 | 1,358 | 1.673 | 1.977 
Bunbury ss os oF 907 } 996 979 | 1,056 | 1,148 | 1,269 | 1,380 | 1,679 | 1,979 
Geraldton ats Pe 942 | 1,090 990 | 1,103 | 1,193 | 1,315 | 1,421 | 1,746 | 2,063 
FIVE Towns(a) a5 = 918 | 1,036} 936 | 1,031 | 1,122 | 1,237 | 1,338 | 1,623 | 1.912 
‘PASMANIA—~ 
Hobart o a 630 Q71 992 922 | 1,053 | 1,165 | 1,275 | 1,324 | 1,620 | 1.932 
Launceston ah os i 858 | 937 887 | r,001 | 1,113 | 1.227 | 1,274 | 1,634 | 1,907 
Burnie ts Ps ore 819e} 972 898 | 1,006 | r,108 | 1,225 | 1.295 } 1,600 | 1,907 
Devonport ut ie ae 696f| 930 865 976 | 1.078 | 1,197 | 1,283 11,571 | 1,860 
Queenstown . +e ore 871 920 933 | 1,067 | 1.173 | 1,267 | 1,299 | 1,586 | 1,884 
FIVE Towns(a) os bes gir 970 908 | 1,032 | 1,143 | 1,254 | 1,304 | 1,620 | 1,918 
THIRTY TOWNS(a).. ee ee 90% | 1.044 935 | 1.045 | 1,140 | 1.226 | 1.332 11,630 | 1,943 
{ | 
Six CAPItTALs(a) .. . 644 924 {1,054 939 | 1,050 | 1,145 | 1.230 | 1,336 | 1,634 | 1.947 
Warwick (Q.)(g)_ -- os ae 794 867 783 956 | 1,039 | 1,124 | 1,203 [3,448 | 1.753 
Port Augusta (S.A.)(9) |. 861 | 1,047 | 864} 968 | 1.063 } 1,144 } 1,260 | 1.541 | 1,849 
Whyalla (5.A.)(g) if Sc Ue anh ars. be 1,013 | 1,103 | 1,176 | 1,284 | 1,596 | 1,898 
Canberra (A.C.T.)(@) ss |e ec .. jx,026 | 1,096 | 1,191 | 1.280 | 1,381 | 1,701 j 2-061 
(a) Weighted average. {b) Charters Towers. (c) Warwick. (d) Midland Junction. 
(e) Zeehan. (f) Beaconsfield. (7) Not included in weighted averages above. : 


§ 7. Retail Price Indexes and Basic Wage Variations. 


Two distinct procedures are adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in fixing and varying basic or living wages as follows :— 
(i) The Court periodically fixes the amount of wage in the light of evidence 
submitted by parties appearing before it. Such evidence usually covers 
a wide range of facts as to economic conditions 
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(ii) Having determined the amount of basic wage the Court further determines 
whether or not it shall be subject to automatic adjustment for changes 
in price level and, if so, by what method such variation shall be made. 
This again is decided in the light of evidence and of representations by 
the parties concerned. 


The “ C” Series Index is used by the Court to derive the ‘ Court ” series of retail 
price index-numbers upon which the basic portion* of the wages prescribed in 
awards is varied automatically for changes in price levels quarterly, half-yearly or 
vearly. These are commonly referred to as ‘‘ cost of living adjustments ” although in 
fact they relate only to that part of the change in cost of living which is due to variations 
in prices. The Court itself determines from time to time at public sittings the amount 
of the basic wage, having regard to evidence submitted in relation to other aspects of 
* cost of living” and other relevant considerations. In fixing the amount of the basic 
wage the Court does not have regard to cither the regimen used in compiling the retail 
price index or the cost of such regimen. The regimen of the index would not be suited 
to such a purpose. 


The considerations upon which the basic wage is tixed are set out in successive 
judgments of the Court and bricfly summarized in Chapter ITT. (§ 4) of the Labour 
Report. On this matter, reference should be made to the Basic Wage Judgments of 
the Court, particularly those of 1934, 1937, 1941 and 1950, and to the general statement. 
of principles set out in the judgment on the “ Munition Workers’ Case ” of 1943. Certain 
State industrial tribunals use the index-numbers directly for automatic or quasi- 
automatic adjustments of the rates of wages determined by them as tribunals, while 
some State tribunals have regard to the index-numbers and other factors in considering 
what ‘‘ cost of living” variations they should make in rates of wages. 


The use of indexes by industrial authorities for purposes of adjusting rates of wayes 
for changes in price level is a practice of long standing, dating in the case of the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, for example, back to the year 1913. 
The tribunals form their own judgment as to relevance of the indexes to their purposes, 

_and periodically hear the representatives of employers and employees on the issues 
involved, including questions as to whether the index is satisfactory for the purposes 
to which it is applied by the tribunal. In such proceedings the Statistician or his 
officers are called at times as witnesses on questions of fact and technical matters relating 
to the indexes. 


The automatic adjustments in wages prescribed in awards of the Court on the basis 
of retail price index-numbers are sometimes referred to as “ cost of living ” adjustments 
and the index is popularly referred to as a “ cost of living index”. This at times creates 
misconceptions as to the nature of the retail price index since the term “ cost of living ” 
connotes not only change in cost of living due to changes in prices, but also changes in 
cost of living due to changes in standard of living. Beyond that, use of the term “ cost 
of living index ” sometimes creates the erroneous impression that the retail price index 
purports to embrace all that should be included in a desirable standard of living. The 
“C” Series Index is a retail price index of specific meaning. The regimen or list of 
items, on which the index is based, is representative of a high proportion of the expenditure 
of wage-earner households. While this statement remains broadly true, it relates (in the 
circumstances of 1951 and 1952) more specifically to what may be termed the basic 
wage portion of wage-earner expenditures. The index has hitherto been used by industrial 
tribunals to provide automatic adjustments in the basic wage itself and, until December, 
1950, in a basic wage which did not vary very much in real terms of purchasing power 
in relation to “ ©” Series units. In 1950 and especially in 1951 various factors produced 
both a steep rise in prices and an increasingly wide dispersion of price movements as 
affecting consumer expenditures on items within and without the index. Although the 





* The ‘‘needs’’ portion only was adjustable from July, 1937, to December, 1950. 
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rise in some prices became less accentuated in 1952, disparate price movements continued. 
There arose concurrently a tendency to assume, without inquiry, that the index 
(constructed primarily to measure the incidence of price changes on expenditures from 
incames at or about basic wage level) is equally applicable to such diverse matters as 
measuring the changing incidence of price variations on secondary or marginal portions 
of wages, on total wages or on total incomes in groups considerably higher than the 
basic wage, and even on money settlements in some business transactions. While such 
assumptions may be reasonably reliable during periods in which all prices tend to move 
together, they should not be made at any time without due inquiry and particularly 
not in periods when price movements are very marked and are subject to wide dispersion 


Reference should be made to Labour Report No. 40 for the actual Automatic 
Adjustment Scales used for the adjustment of the Commonwealth basic wage.* 


B. WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


§ 1. General. 


‘Two indexes of wholesale prices have been compiled by the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. These arc :— 


(i) The Melbourne Wholesale Price Index ; 
(ii) The Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


Particulars of the Melbourne Wholesale Price Index, which is now obsolescent, are 
given in § 3 commencing on page 276 of this chapter. 


After reviewing the regimen and weighting of this index the 1930 Conference of 
Statisticians resolved that a new index of wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs 
should be compiled. This index—the Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) 
Index-—which extends back to the year 1928 and is compiled monthly, is a special 
purpose index and one of a series of Wholesale Price Indexes designed for special purposes. 


§ 2. Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


1. Price Quotations.—The prices used in the index have in the main been obtained 
directly from manufacturers and merchants, and, with a few important exceptions, from 
Melbourne sources. Apart from locally produced building materials and one or two 
minor commodities, however, the price movements may be taken as representative of 
variations in wholesale prices of hasic materials in most Australian markets. 


Commodities in the index are priced in their primary or basic form wherever possible 
and in respect of imported materials as nearly as may be at the point where they first 
make effective impact on the local price structure. Thus the price of imported goods is 
not taken at the time of import, but rather on an ex-bond (or into factory) basis. 





* See footnote on p. 273- 
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Broadly, where home-consumption prices exist for local products, they have been 
used in this index. During the year 1950-51 wool for local manufacture was subsidized, 
and the home-consumption price for woo] was used to calculate the index-numbers shown 

_in the table in paragraph 4. 


2. Commodities and Grouping.—For purposes of this index “ basic’ materials (as 
opposed to certain of the Foodstuffs) are commodities in the primary or basic forms in 
which they first enter into productive processes carried out in Australia. The regimen 
comprises 80 commodities, divided into seven main groups. Each group is sub-divided 
into goods which are mainly imported, and goods which are mainly home-produced. The 
percentage of the ‘‘ aggregate expenditure ”’ in 1950 contributed by each group is shown 
in the following table :— 





| Percentage Valne-Weight, 1950. 











Group. a ae Principally 
Principal an ees 
imported. | pragma, | TOM 
Metals and Coal 0.05 | 15.51 15.50 
Oils, Fats and Waxes 10.90 } 0.24! TT.14 
Textiles t.10 6! 5.11 | 6.21 
Chemicals 2 Se i | 1.18 2.77 3.9 
Rubber and Hides 8 fa oat of T7 0.68 1.85 
Building Materials : { 5.07 | 4-31 9.38 
Foodstuffs and Tobacco ' 12.37 39.60 51.91 
Hea, ganar ae gee nc Ss 
All Groups es Se gl 31.78 | 68 .22 100.00 


A full list of the commodities in the regimen, showing the quantity-multiplicrs (weights) 
for each commodity and the percentage of the total aggregate value in 1950 contributed 
by cach commodity and group, is set out on page 395 of Official Year Book No. 38. 

3. Method of Construction.—The index is constructed on the simple aggregative 
fixed-weights formula. The weights (quantity-multipliers) are based on estimates of the 
average annual consumption of the commodities in Australia during the period 1928~29 
to 1934-35 inclusive. Changes in usage, changes of category as between ‘“ imported ” 
and ‘‘ home-produced *’ as affecting some commodities, and changes in the industria} 
structure have affected the validity of some of the weights in the index. These and 
other problems (e.g., dual prices for come commodities) are being examined with a view 
to revision of the regimen, its grouping and weighting, when conditions are more stable. 


4. Index-enumbers.—Index-numbers for each group of commodities and for all 
groups combined for the index of wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs 
are given in the following table. Current index-numbers, on the base: Average of 
three years ended June, 1939 = 100, are published in the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics, and a table showing index-numbers computed to the base 1928 = 100 was 
published on page 47 of Labour Report No. 40, 1951. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS) NDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base of Each Group ; Average 3 years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 















































i Basic Materials and 
; Basic Materials. Foodstuffs. 
! i 
: : ! Food- 
Perioa. | é | anata ee Goods | Goods 
oa . ils, : uild- ani rinci- | princi- 
ae Fats | Tex- | Chemi- eel ing | Total. |} To- Pally nie Total 
! & m 1 and tiles. cals. Hid és Ma- bacco. Ini- | Home G 
| Goal. | waxes. S-| terials. ported.} Pro- | @TOUPS- 
; (a) duced. 
1928-29 127 106 4 129 12L 115 95 Il4 107 gL 118 110 
1929-30 126 II 99 116 j +) 87 94 |° 107 be ie) 94 118 tin 
1930-31 116 117 80 117 73 96 105 gt 100 99 99 
+ 1931-32 108 113 77 119 74 * 95 5cob 86 100 2 95 
1932-33 104 109 | 75 119 69 95 98 80 97 87; go 
1933-34 1 103 84 102 IL 80 94 92 84 |, 89 89 go 
1934-35 j 97 go 78 102 77 93 89 87 g2 89 90 
1935-36 92 95! 10a 99 88 93 go 92 95 92 93 
1936-37 96 99 118 | 99 IIE 99 99 97 99 98 98 
1937-38 ' 101 ror | 100 100 97 lO¢ 102 100 102 | 100! I0L 
1938-39 3 103 100 82 10r 2 97 99 103 gg” 102 IOL 
1939-40 105 115 104 107 116 108 109 IOI Id 103 105 
1940-41 107 137 111 124 126 128 122 |], 107 133 106 II4 
1941-42 | 117 151 118 137 135 135 133 117 153 112 124 
1942-43 129 167 147 142 138 163 149 128 176 121 137 
1943-44 } 131 170 150 143 140 174 153 129 182 122 140 
1944745 | 131 168 152 143 140 175 152 131! 182 123 141 
1945-46 5 130 156 152 142 140 177 149 135 178 126 I4I 
1946-47 ' 132 145 Igt 140 13r 180 149 138 177 129 143 
1947-48 146 164 1 283 148 126 190 166 153 192 145 159 
1948-49 185 173 342 159 130 198 188 175 201 173 181 
1949-50 214 184 434 187 143 225 2r4 198 | 223 198 205 
1950-51 256 196 641 242 292 268 264 |! 232 ! 256 242 246 
1951-52 343 220 577 314 298 370 ger abr | 288 305 | 300 
1951-52-—| | 
July .. 288 209 490 300 30L 314 283 283 271 289 283 
Aug. .. 308 209 604 301 351 316 299 |: 292! 274 304 295 
Sept... 314 212 566 305 348 320 Zor yj = - 282 |} 276 297 294 
Oct. .. 320 213 698 305 347 344 315 |! 266 282 291 238 
Nov, ..- 341 223 633 307 323 362 324 261 | 289 290 290 
Dec. .. 344 223 616 313 271 | 364 322 270 286 207 294 
i 
Jan... | 346 223 605 313 270 365 322 266 286 294 292 
Feb. .. 363 223 560 317 264 394 331 280 295 307 304 
Mar. .. 305 223 504 327 261 394 330 289 | 295 313 308 
Apr. .. 370 223 517 327 262 395 332 294 296 318 312 
May .. 379 230 539 327 278 433 347 294 301 325 318 
June .. 379 230 570 331 296 433 349 I 298 301 330 32r 
i it 








(a) Represents only such imported commodities as are included in the wholesale price index. This 
index does not measure changes in price of imports generally. 

Nork.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns but are not directly 
comparable horizontally. 


§ 3. Melbourne Wholesale Price Index. 


1. General.—An index of Melbourne wholesale prices was first computed in 1912. 
It relates chiefly to basic materials and foods weighted in accordance with consumption 
in the years immediately preceding that date. Neither the component items of the 
regimen, nor the weighting have been varied. Consequently, the index is outmoded 
for current use and is a measure of variations in wholesale prices based on the weighting 
originally determined. It has some historic significance as a measure of changes in the 
prices of its component items combined in the proportions in which they were in common 
use about the year 1910. It is now published only on an annual basis and is mainly 
used as an approximate indication of long term trends since the year 1861, for which it 
was first compiled. A description of the index and a list of the commodities included 
in it were published on pages 43 to 45 of Labour Report No. 38 for 1949. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES, NOMINAL, AND EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGES — INDEX-NUMBERS 
AUSTRALIA, I9I1 to 1952 


(BASE OF EACH SERIES: YEAR 1911 = 1,000) 
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IEXPLANATION.—The index-numbers in the graph above are for the Six Capital Cities as a whole, with the exception of those fur Wholesale Prices up to the fourth quarter 
of 1927, which are for Melbourne. The wholesale prices graph shows the trend of prices according to the ‘‘old’’ Melbourne Index up to the fourth quarter of 1927, but thereafter, 
this index having been “spliced with the Basie Materials and Foodstuffs Index, the curve line moves in accordance with the variations of the latter. The price quotations for this 
index are, in the main, obtained from Melbourne sources, but their movements may be taken as representative of fluctuations in most Australian markets. For the period 1911-1914 
the ‘‘ C ” Series Index-numbers are taken back from the true base (November, 1914 = 1.000) by means of the ‘‘ A” Series Index (Food and Rent of All Houses). Real wages are 
computed on the basis of the © Series Retail Price Index. 
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2. Index-numbers.—Index-numbers for each group of commodities as well as for 
all groups combined are shown in the following table :— 


MELBOURNE WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base of each Group: Year 1911 = 1,000.) 





























7 1 : 
Ponolow. It. w. | vy.) vt i vn) wm | 
; : : 
, Wool, Agri- | s133 Au 
Year. a Cotton, | cultural! Dairy Gro- Meat. B ged Chemi- { Groups. 
7 Leather,| Produce,| Produce.; ceries. | “'©4* | cals. 

Coal. ote ate | | terials. { \ 

; { 
ze oe Pees Ae ee 4 as SS 
1861. . 3% 1,438 1,381 1,583 1,008 1,963 bis ‘1,070 2,030 | 1,538 
1871... ade 1,096 | 1,257 1,236 864 1.586 ' 1,044 1,409 | 1,229 
1881. . 6 1,178 1,115 1,012 935 1,421 ae ' Togr 1,587 1,121 
1891... ae 895 847 1,024 995 1,032 888 | 780 1,194 945 
IQOl.. ve 1,061 { 774 | 928 1,029 1,048 1,345 | 841 917 974 
IQII.. ne 1,000 ; 1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1g21.. + 2,173: 1,361 | 1,767 2,000 1,977 2.158 | 2,733 2,303 | 1.903 
193T.. ae 1,826 1,040!) 1,121 1,398 1,794 1,512 | 2,025 2,166 1,429 
1941... . 1,960; 1,402 ' 1,721 1,554 1,883 1,776 | 3,138 | 2,527 1,796 

1 

1948. . he 2,829 ' 3,619 , 2,383 2,104 23435 2,976 , 4,631 3,180 2,824 
1949.. e 3,502 3,966 2,876 2,309 2,558 35356 4,611 3,221 3,191 
1950.. o 3,902 5,464 3,155 25459 2,829 4:016 |(a)5,567 3,263 3,816 
195I.. - 5,080 | 7,943 + 4,512 2.930 2,850 6.438 |(2)7,074 3,294 5,098 
1952.. a 6,48r | 7,365 | 5,038 4,024 33455 6,289 |(a)9,338 35723 5,647 





(a) The regimen and weighting of the original Building Materials group of this index have hecome 
‘onreal, The movement shown here for this group between 1949 and 1952 has been calculated in accordance 
with the movement occurring in the Building Materials group of the Basic Materials and Foodstuffs Index. 


Note.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns but are not directly 
comparable horizontally. 


C. CONTROL OF PRICES DURING AND SINCE THE 1939-45 WAR. 


1. General—An account of the measures taken by the Commonwealth Government 
to control prices from September, 1939 (immediately after the outbreak of war), until 
29th May, 1948 (the date of the Prices Referendum), is given in Official Year Book 
No. 37, pp. 458-464. 


2. Transfer of Price Control to the States——Consequent upon the rejection of the 
proposal embodied in the Prices Referendum held on 29th May, 1948, that permanent 
power to control rents and prices (including charges) be conferred on the Commonwealth 
Government, responsibility for price fixation was assumed by the State Governments 
and steps were taken to pass State Prices Acts. These acts were proclaimed to operate 
simultaneously on 20th September, 1948. Except in the case of Queensland, each Act 
was to remain in force for a specific period, but the period varied from State to State. 


An amendment of the National Security (Prices) Regulations on 15th September, 
1948, provided that the Minister may, by declaration published in the Gazette, declare 
that from and including a date specified prices for the sale of goods and rates for the 
supply of services in a State or Territory of the Commonwealth specified in the declaration 
shall cease to be controlled under the Regulations. In pursuance of this power, the 
Minister for Trade and Customs issued declarations on 17th September, 1948, providing 
for the relinquishment of price control by the Commonwealth in the States as from 20th 
September, 1948. 


On zoth September, 1948, each State Government issued declarations covering 
uniform lists of goods and services, which were brought under price control. Existing 
Commonwealth Prices Regulation Orders continued to apply to these goods and services 
until specially varied in accordance with the terms of the State legislation. At the same 
time, the Commonwealth Government issued an identical list of declared items to operate 
in the Australian Capital Territory and other Territories of the Commonwealth. 


948.—10 
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In, the operation of State price control, the State Prices Commissioners closely 
collaborate. Conferences of Commissioners are held at intervals of approximately two 
months. The Commissioners are vested with certain powers of price control under the 
Prices Acts, and it is the usual procedure after the administrative conference for State 
Prices Ministers to meet to discuss matters of policy and any specific questions referred 
to them for determination. Thus a large degree of uniformity is attained in controlling 
and decontrolling items and in the fixation of margins and prices of major items. 


3. Price Stabilization—Expenditure by the Commonwealth Government on Price 
Stabilization Subsidies reached a peak in 1947-48 and since then the Commonwealth 
Government has progressively reduced the range of commodities eligible for subsidy. 


In addition to those subsidies which had been an integral part of the Price Stabilization 
Plan, the Commonwealth Government paid bounties and subsidies for assistance to 
primary production, and these payments also had a stabilizing influence on prices. 


For details of expenditure by the Commonwealth Government on Price Stabilization 
and other Subsidies and Bounties, see Chapter XVII.—Public Finance. 


D. WAGES. 
§ 1. Arbitration and Wages Board Acts and Associated Legislation. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding the operation of Commonwealth and State 
Laws for the regulation of wages, hours and conditions of labour were first compiled 
for the year 1913, and reviews to the end of each annual period appear in issues of the 
Labour Report up to and including No. 36 and of the Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics up to and including No. 190 and in previous issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 37, p. 465). 


2. The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Tribunal—Under placitum 
(XxXXV) of section 51 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution, the Commonwealth 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to “conciliation and arbitration 
for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits 
of any ore State”. The Parliament has made such a law, namely, the Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. 


This Act defines “an industrial dispute’ as a “dispute (including a threatened, 
impending or probable dispute) as to industrial matters, which extends beyond the limits 
of any one State and a situation which is likely to give rise to a dispute as to industrial 
matters which so extends”. Such disputes are dealt with, in part, by a Court constituted 
under the Act, and otherwise by Conciliation Commissioners appointed under the Act. 
At the present time, the Court comprises a Chief Judge ard six other Judges, whilst 
there is a Chief Conciliation Commissioner and fifteen other Conciliation Commissioners. 


The Court deals with industrial disputes insofar as they concern the standard hours 
of work in an industry, the basic wage for both adult males and adult females and 
questions relating to long service leave with pay, but all other matters in dispute are 
dealt with by a Conciliation Commissioner. There is, however, provision for a Con- 
ciliation Commissioner to refer any dispute or any part of a dispute to the Court for 
determination, but a Conciliation Commissioner is only entitled to so refer a matter if 
he is of the opinion, and if the Chief Judge concurs in that opinion, that the matter is 
one of such importance that, in the public interest, it should be dealt with by the Court. 


In addition to the functions outlined above, the Act empowers the Court to make 
orders concerning the interpretation, and relating to the enforcement, of orders and 
awards. The Act also makes provision for the registration of associations of employees 
and employers, and certain powers in connexion therewith are, by the Act, given to 
the Court. 
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Although, in certain circumstances, there is a right of approach to the High Court 
with respect to decisions of the Court, the circumstances are very limited, and, for 
practical purposes, it can be said that decisions giver by the Court are final. Decisions 
given by a Conciliation Commissioner, however, may be made the subject of appeal 
to the Court (i.e., the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration) provided the party desiring 
to appeal can satisfy the Chief Judge, by way of application for leave to appeal, that the 
order or award the subject of the application deals with a matter of such importance 
that leave to appeal should, in the public interest, be granted. 


Whilst many of the miner powers of the Court may be exercised by a Court 
constituted by one Judge, in all major matters, eg., questions relating to the basic 
wage, standard hours of work, long service Jeave, applications concerning registered 
organizations and also appeals from orders or awards made by Conciliation Commissioners, 
the Court must be constituted by at least three Judges one of whom may be the Chief 
Judge. 


Prior to 1947, there was no division of work as between the Court and Conciliation 
Commissioners, a dispute being dealt with by either one or other part of the Tribunal, 
with the exception that questions relating to the basic wage and standard hours could 
only be dealt with by at least three Judges of the Court sitting together. There was 
also, at that time, a right of appeal to the Court against a decision of a Conciliation 
Commissioner. The amending Act of 1947 brought about the division of work between 
the two parts of the Tribunal, and, at the same time, made decisions of Conciliation 
Commissioners final. However, a further amending Act passed in 1952 altered the 
position regarding finality of decisions of Conciliation Commissioners, and provided a 
right of appeal, in the circumstances set out above, to the Court agaiust any such decision. 


3. State Industrial Tribunals——In each State, Industrial Tribunals have been 
established to regulate and arbitrate in industrial matters. The chief of these are the 
Industrial Commission of New South Wales, the Industrial Courts of Queensland and 
South Australia, and the Western Australian Court of Arbitration, together with Wages 
Boards for specific industries or occupations which operate in Victoria, South Australia 
and Tasmania, Further details concerning the functions and powers of these authorities 
may be found in Labour Report No. 40, page 54.» 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1. General.—The collection of information respecting the current rates of wage 
payable in different callings and in occupations in various industries was first undertaken 
by this Bureau in the early part of 1913. The particulars are obtained primarily from 
awards, determinations and agreements under Commonwealth and State Industrial 
Acts, and are therefore the minimum rates prescribed. They refer generally to the 
capital city in each State, but in industries which are not carried on in the capital cities, 
e.g., mining, agriculture, etc., the rates in the more importuvt centres are taken. In 
cases where no award, determination, or agreement is in force, particulars are taken 
of the ruling union or predominant rate. During recent years the number of predominant 
rates of wage included in the tabulations has been reduced considerably, as most of 
the industries and occupations are now covered by awards, determinations, or industrial 
agreements. The statistics of nominal wages and hours of labour are in course of revision 
to meet changes in industrial structure. The amounts should not be regarded as actual 
current average:, but as an index of changes expressed in money and hour terms. 


The index-pumbers for male adult workers are computed with the weighted average 
wage in 1911 as base (== 1,000). In the case of females, however, it has not been possible 
to secure information for the years prior to 1914, and the index-numbers are therefore 
computed with the weighted average rate of wage payable to adult female workers in 
Australia at 30th April, 1914 as base (= 1,000). 


An extensive tabular presentation of the minimum rates of wage for adult male 
and female workers in the main occupations in the capital city of each State is given 
each year in the Appendix to the Labour Report. 
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2. Weekly Rafes of Wage, 1939 and 1947 to 1952.—{i) General. The average rate 
of wage for each industrial group is computed by taking the arithmetic average of the 
rates of wage payable for all classified occupations within that group. These averages 
are weighted to give the average for the States and for Australia. 

(ii) Adult Males—States. The following table gives the weighted average nominal) 
weekly rates of wage payable to adult male workers at the dates specified :— 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, STATES. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY Rates PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’s Work 
(ExctupIna OVERTIME) AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RarTEs.(a) 


Particulars. ' WS.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S.A. W.A. Tas. Aust. 





No. of Occupations included(d) .. 870 894 615 562 477 466 3,884 
! 
Rates oF WaGeE. 


























t ‘ ! 
sd s.d.' a d.| ad. ad 8. d. | 8. d. 
31st December, 19390 -» 96 7193 6197 5!88 11 10€00 6| 89 5195 3 
” ” 1947 on Inga 3 1136 10 1134 9 [133 10 [137 8 [133° © |137 11 
” » 1948 -- 159 9 |155 5 |T5T 4 [153 7 [156 6 [153 2 [156 4 
i as 1949 -. ‘E71 11 168 r¥ 167 10 1165 3 .°:171 6 165 4 {169 § 
_ ve 1950 .. [209 6 !204 5 |I99 Io |200 6 \208 3 }199 7 |205 6 
i: 1: TQ51 .. 1255 0 1245 5 [240 10 ‘241 8 l25r 4 }247 3 [248 7 
i \ ' 
31et March, 1952.. .. 1263 6 ‘254 11 1254 3 :250 9 ‘260 0 j255 5 j258 1 
30th June, 1952 .. .. 1270 5 '258 2 |262 5 |256 6 \269 2 |261 3 |264 3 
30th September, 1952 -. {281 8 i269 II |263 9 '268 7 |277 9 {268 8 |273 11 
31st December, 1952 .. (284 8 '274 5 1267 9 !274 6 ‘284 7 |276 2 |278 2 
H i 
INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (518. 3d.), 1911 = 1,000.) 
; f i : 
313t Decemher, 1939 De 1,885 | 1,825 | I,900 | 1,735 1,962 | 1,745 | 1,858 
> » «1047 .. | 2,757 | 2,670 | 2,630 ' 2,612 |! 2,686 | 2,595 | 2,690 
” » 1948 .. | 3,117 | 3,032 | 2,953 ' 2,997 ' 3,054 | 2,988 | 3,050 
” ” 1949 ++ 3355 ° 35296 | 3,275 ' 3.225 ; 3,346 | 3,227 | 3,310 
" » 1950 - | 4,088 | 3,989 | 3,900 | 3,911 | 4,064 | 3,895 | 4,009 
” » 195? -- 4975 4,789 1 4,699 4,715 ' 4,904 | 4,825 | 4,850 
31st March, 1952 +. 5SsI4d 4,974 ' 4,961 4.892 , 5,074 | 4,984 | 5,036 
30th June, 1952 .. -+ 51277 5,037 | 5,121 5,005 | 5,253 | 5,007 | 5,156 
30th September, 1952 -» 52496 | 5,267 | 5,147 . 5,241 | 5,419 | 5,242 | 5,345 
31st December, 1952 “+ 55555 ' 55354 | 55224 5,350 5,553 1 5,388 | 5,428 


beet ee mee 








(a) The statistics of nominal wages and hours of labour are in course of revision to meet changes in 
industrial structure. The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages but a8 an 
index of changes expressed in money and hour terms. (6) As at 31st December, 1952. 


During the early war years nominal weekly wages advanced annually in each State, 
the greatest increase occurring in 1942 (11 per cent. for Australia), followed by an 
increase of 3 per cent. in the following year, after which they remained comparatively 
stable until the fourth quarter of 1946 when they advanced 5.4 per cent. mainly as a 
result of the increase in’ the “needs” wage granted by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration in its judgment of 13th December, 1946. With the 
relaxation of the Wage Pegging Regulations and the end of Price Stabilization wages 
rose rapidly during 1947 and subsequent vears. At the end of 1950 the upward 
movement was accelerated as a result of the Basic Wage increases which followed the 
1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 292). 

Male wages at 31st December, 1952, were 192.0 per cent. higher than in December, 
1939, and 53.1 per cent. higher than in September, 1950. 

(iti) Adult Males—Industrial Groups. The following table shows for Australia 
the average weekly rates of wage and index-numbers in each industrial group and for 
all groups at the dates specified. 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NoMINAL WEEKLY RaTES FOR A FULL WEEK’s Wo RK (ExcLupINo 
OVERTIME) AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF Wace RaTEs IN EacH INDUSTRIAL GROUP.(a) 


Nors.—Index-numbers for each industrial group and for all industrial groups are 
based on the average wage for all groups in 1911 (51s. 3d.) = 1,000. The index-numbers 
in this table are comparable throughout :— 





Weighted Average Nominal Weckly Rate of Wage 
Il (shillings and pence) and Tndex-number at-— 


Industrial Group. seers 














31st gist 318t grst i gist 3ist | Bist 
Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dee., | Dee., 
1939. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. IQ5t. 1952. 
i 
t 


199/8 | 238/8 | 270/2 


: Wage .. | roo/1 | r40/2 | 155/6 | 166/7 
J. Wood, Furniture. ete. .. 3,896 , 4656 | 5,272 


Index-No. | 1,953 | 2,735 | 3,034 ; 3,250 | 

Wage... 99/3 | 144/0 {155/10 ' 166/1 . 198/2 | 237/t |267/10 
Il. Engineering, ete. “*"‘UIndex-No. | 1,936 | 2,811 3,041 ' 3,243 ; 3.867 | 4,626 | 5,226 
151/6 | 1606/2 ‘oasis 239/3 i 27/5 
2,956 | 3,243 | 3.901 | 4,668 | 5,296 


0 ink Wage .. | 96/9 | 134/8 
II. Pood. Drink, ete. --{Index-No. | 1,888 | 2,628 





F re Wage .. 93/2 | 132/8 | 153/7 | 164/2 |202/10 |242/10 | 273/6 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, ete. .-4 tndex-No. | 1,817 21, | 2,997 | 3,204 | 3,957] 4,738 | 5,337 


: i Wage .. | 1144/3 | 158/7 | 177/2 | 194/7 | 228/9 | 274/5 | 305/5 
V. Books, Printing, cte. --4 tndex-No. | 2,229 | 3,094 | 3.457 | 3.796 | 4.463 | 5355 | 5.959 


4 
. Wage... 95/8 | 136/8 |153/11 | 165/1 | 199/0 {238/10 | 270/2 
VI. Other Manufacturing -.+ index-No. | 1,867 | 2,667 | 3,003 3,221 | 3.883 | 4,661 | 5,272 





, Wage .. | 106/5 | 154/0 | 171/9 | 183/0 j215/11 | 259/0 |293/11 
VU. Building - “*"UIndex-No. | 2,076 | 3,005 | 3,352 | 3,570 | 4 212 | 5,054 | 5.735 











VINE, mining, ote. «HABE we: | 49018 | 48/4 | Sas | az | aye | aus | anys 
: i 
Wx, Mata, ot, «TES a | 96S | ads | asl | a60/s | veges | aanye | ata/s 
X, Other Land Transport. {AES x | oo re eee el eral aera beer eee 
X1. Shipping, ee. Teac: | ORME | és | wee | sods | epee estes | at 
XU Aptonttara oo(ey LWA a. | Bao | es | we | arde | a22fs | pals beads: 
xo Domes {GB | SP Pale | als | tle (ses | aa | at 
XIV. misceinnoous.. {WHEE eg. | 90480 90/0 | 248/3 | x62/0 | s02/0 | 232/0 e6r/18 
































Wage... 95/3 |137/11 | 156/4 | 169/8 | 205/6 | 248/7 | 278/2 
All Industrial Groups **"|Tnodex-No. | 1,858 | 2,690 | 3.050 | 3,310 | 4,009 |} 4,850} 5.428 
{a) See note (a) on page 282. (2) Includes the value of victualling and accommodation, where 
supplied. (c) Includes the value of board and lodging, where supplied. 


The foregoing table shows that the highest average weekly wage at 31st December, 
1952, was recorded in Group V. (Books, Printing, etc.), 305s. 5d. per week, followed by 
Groups XT. (Shipping, etc.), 3038. 1d., XII. (Agriculture, etc.), 3008. 11d., VII. (Building), 
2938. 11d., VIII. (Mining, etc.), 2818. 8d., IV. (Clothing, Textiles, etc.), 2738. 6d. and ITT. 
(Food, Drink, etc.), 271s. 5d. The lowest average rate was recorded in Grovp XIIL, 
(Domestic, etc.), 2558. 8d. Compared with those prevailing at 31st December, 1951, 
rates of wage increased in all industrial groups during 1952. 


(iv) Adult Females—States. The following table shows the weighted average 
nominal weekly rates of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week's work, 
in each State and Australia at the dates specified. 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT. FEMALES, STATES. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NomINAL WEEKLY RaTeEs PAYABLE FoR A Fut WEEK'S 
Work (Excitupise OVERTIME) AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF Wace RatTEs.(a) 





Particulars. N.S.W. 


Vie. Q'land. S.A. W.A. Tas. Aust. 








No. of Occupations Included(d) .. 84 | 87 38 47 24 32 312 





Rates oF Wace. 


s. dj 8. 














dj s di os. dj 3. dl a dj a d. 

318t Decemher, 1939 +} 53 3; 52 91 55 2] 49 7) 55 8| 50 8 52 8 
# ee 1947 .. 1 84 3 88 6 85 ro} 80 zo] 80 I] Sr rt} 85 8 
is % 1948 -- | 00 0} 103 1] 98 4) 95 1] 93 5] 96 8} 300 4 
4 ae 1949 Re ; 108 1; 112 4{ 108 5| Tor oO} 105 §5{ 106 4{ 109 1 
45 - 1950 +. 139 II| 142 Ij 135 11 142 1) 132 3) 137 2) 140 5 
Hi a 1951 «. | 171 | 172 10 16% 7} £71 4] 163 2} 168 7) 170 4 

| 
31st March, 1952.. .. | 178 3} 180 7) 170 9} 178 10, 169 Io] 175 0} 177 11 
30th June, 1952 .. .. { 183° 1, 184 3, 175 TI] 183 41775 5}, 179 10} 182 4 
30th September, 1952 -. | 191 10; 193 2| 181 Io} 192 5] 182 5] 186 8] 190 9 
31st December, 1952 -» | 193 11) 196 2) 184 4} 1905 : 186 o}| I91 2) 193 5 
| i 








TNDEX-NUMBERS. 


(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


























i 
31st December, 1939 .. | 1,960 | 1,906 | 2,031 | 1,826 | 2,049 | 1,866 { 1,938 
” » 1947 ++ | 3.102 | 3,256 + 3,160 | 2,976 ; 2,947 | 3,014 | 3,152 
7 » 1948 ++ | 3,687 35795 | 3,618 | 3.499 | 3,438 | 3,559 | 3,694 
a » 1949 +. | 3,979 | 4,134 | 3,990 | 3,716 | 3,880 | 3,915 | 4,015 
% » 1950 ++ | 5510 | 5,259 | 5,003 | 5,229 } 4,866 | 5,050 | 5,169 
” »» —- 1951 -- | 6,296 | 6,362 5,948 | 6,305 | 6,007 | 6,204 | 6,268 
31st March, 1952.. .. | 6,562 | 6,646 6,283 | 6,583 | 6,250 | 6,441 | 6,549 
30th June, 1952 .. -. | 6,738 | 6,783 | 6,474 | 6,748 | 6,457 | 6,618 | 6,712 
30th September, 1952 .. | 7,06% | 7,108 | 6,691 | 7,082 | 6,714 | 6,872 | 7,020 
31st December, 1952 .. | 7,138 ) 7,220 | 6,784 | 7,202 |} 6,846 | 7,037 | 7,120 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 282. (0) As at 31st December, 1952. 


It should be noted that the base of these index-numbers is 1914 and not 1911 as 
in the foregoing tables for adult males. This is because there is no tabulation for adult 
female rates prior to 1914. 


As with the rates for males, increases were recorded in all States during the war 
years and after, especially after September, 1946 when female rates were increased 
under the National Security (Female Minimum Wage) Regulations. The weighted 
average rate for Australia at 31st December, 1946, had advanced by 378. 4d. per week 
over that ruling on 31st December, 1933. Female rates have risen rapidly since 
September, 1950, partly because of the increase in marginal rates but mainly because 
of the increase in the female basic wage rates. The weighted average rate for Australia 
at 31st December, 1952 (1938. 5d.) was the highest recorded to that date and was 267.2 
per cent. above the average at 31st December, 1939, and 64.2 per cent. above the average 
at 30th September, 1950. 


(v) Adult Females—Industrial Groups. The following table shows the weighted 
average weekly rates of wage payable in Australia to adult female workers in the industrial 
groups in which they are mainly employed, and in all groups combined. 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRIAL GROUPS. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE NommnaL WEEKLY Rates PaYABLE FoR A Fountu WEER’s Work 
(Exctupine OvERTIME) anD INDEX-NUMBERS OF WaGE RatTEs IN EACH INDUSTRIAL 





























Grovr.(a) 
i Industrial Group. 
Date. III. be eee . ; 
’ XIII. XIV. 
Food, | Clothing, | i} al Domestic, | Miscel- all 
Drak i Teme Manufac- ete.(d) ” | Janeous. | Groups. 
. { wre turing. 
ee ee “Raves or Wace s—<“CtsSSOSOSCSCSCSCSCSCt~t 
; 8. d. & d. 8. d. 8. d. & d. & d. 
31st December, 1939 .. ; 48 9 50 9 51 ti 54 5 56 8 | 52 8 
" » 1947..; 83 3} 87 7] 90° 2] 76 7) 88 5} 8 8 
rr es 1948 .. , 95 10 IOI 7 103 3 89 3 | 107 9} 100 4 
so 3 1949 .. | 105 5 109 5 | II Ir 97 5! I19 Tj} 109 1 
‘i » 1950 ..1 135 9| 139 21 147 1 | 132 11 149 9 | 140 5 
3 - 1951 ..- 164 2 169 6 177, (1 160 10 179 10} 170 4 
31st March, 1952 -. | I71 ro] 177 0] 184 9 168 5: #187 10 | 177 11 
30th June, 1952 an 175 10 181 4 188 10 173 0 r92z 6 | 182 4 
30th September, 1952.. 184 3{ 189 6; 198 TI 180 II 201 41/190 g 
31st December, 1952 .. 186 8 192 5 | 200 9 183 6 203 10 | 193 5 
INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base : Weighted Average for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 

31st December, 1939 .. 1,795 1,869 1,910 2,003 2,085 1,938 
is » 1947 -. | 3,064 | 3,222 | 3,317 2,820 | 3,253 3,152 
» »  T948.. ° 3,526 3739 3,802 3.284 3,967 3,604 
* ~ 1949 .. 3,879 4,026 4,118 3,586 4,384 4,015 

3 35 1950 .. ; 4,096 5,121 5,412 4,861 { 5,512 } 5,169 
ae Ps Ig5l .. 6,043 6,238 6,517 | 5:919 | 6,618 6,268 


31st March, 1952 
30th June, 1952 
30th Septemher, 1952.. 


6,323 6,514 6,801 6,197 6,912 6,549 
6,471 6,674 6,951 ; 6,366 7,085 6,712 

6,781 6,975 7,291 : 6,658 7.411 7,020 
31et December, 1952 .. 6,869 7,081 7389 (6,755 | 75501 73120 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 282. (2) Includes the value of board and sodeinat where supplied. 














During 1952 the rate of wage per week for female employees in each industrial 
group increased as follows :—III. (Food, etc.), 22s. 6d.; IV. (Clothing, etc.), 22s. 11d. ; 
I, IL, V. and VI. (all other manufacturing), 23s. 8d.; XIII. (Domestic, etc.), 228. 8d. 
and XIV. (Miscellaneous), 248. od. The weighted average for all groups increased by 
238. 1d. per week. 

3. Weekly and Hourly Rates of Wage and Weekly Hours of Labour, 1939 and 1947 
to 1952.—(i) General. The rates of wage referred to in preceding paragraphs are the 
minima payable for a full week’s work. The number of hours constituting a full week’s 
work differs, however, in some instances between various trades and occupations in 
each State, and between the same trades and occupations in the several States, To 
secure what may be for some purposes a better comparison, the results in the preceding 
paragraphs are reduced to a common basis, namely, the rate of wage per hour. The 
particulars given in the following table relate to (a) the weighted average nominal 
weekly wage; (b) the weighted average number of working hours constituting a full 
week’s work ; and (c) the weighted average hourly wage. The weighted average weekly 
wage relates to all industrial groups combined and includes the value of board and lodging 
where supplied in land occupations, and the value of victualling and accommodation 
where supplied in marine occupations, whereas the number of working hours and the 
hourly wage relate to all industrial groups other than Groups XJ. (Shipping), and XII. 
(Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Some of the occupations included in these groups are of 
a casual or seasonal nature, and the hours of Jabour are not generally regulated either 
by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, hence the necessary 
definite particulars for the computation of the average number of working hours are 
not available. 
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The downward tendency in hours of labour for Australia commenced in the December 
quarter of 1924, when the weighted averages were 46.66 for males and 46.02 for females, 
and, except for slight increases in 1929 and 1930, the reduction has continued. During 
the second half of 1947 hours for males and females in New South Wales were reduced 
owing to the introduction of the forty-hour week in occupations under the jurisdiction 
of State arbitration. In Australia generally, the forty-hour week operated from ist 
January, 1948 and was responsible for substantial reductions in hours in that year. The 
weighted averages for Australia at 31st December, 1952 were 39.95 hours for males and 
40.00 hours for females. More detailed information relating to the progressive reduction 
in working hours may be found in Labour Report No. 40, page 71. 

(ii) Adulé Males and Females. Particulars of the weekly and hourly wages and 
hours of labour for adult males and females at the close of the years 1947 to 1952 
compared with 1939 are given in the table hereunder. 


WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGE RATES AND WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOUR: 
ADULT WORKERS.(a) 





























eee ae Particulars. nsw} vie. | Qiana! s.a. | w.a. | Tas. | Aust. 
7 Zz Matz Workers. 
Weekly Wage(b) 96/7 93/6 97/5 { 88/11 | 100/6 89/5 95/3 
1939 Weekly Hours of Labour(e) 8, 92 | 44.61 | 43.46 | 45.83 | 44.33 | 45-33 | 44.29 
! Hourly Wage(c) 1.) 2f3h | afte | 2/38 | 1/113 2/4 2J/o} 2/2h 
} 
Weekly Wage(b) 141/3 |136/10 | 134/9 [133/10 | 3137/8 | 133/0 |137/11 
1947 14 Weekly Hours of Labour(e) 4r.1r | 43.68 { 43.18 | 42.84 ) 43.15 | 43.27 | 42.51 
Hourly Wage(c) 3/st | 3/12 | 3/08 | 3/14 | 3/2k | 3/x 3/3 
Weekly Wage(d) 159/9 | 155/5 | 151/4.] 153/7 | 156/6 | 153/2 | 156/4 
1948 Weekly Hours of Labour(e) 40.00 { 39.99 | 40.00%} 40.00 | 39.57 | 40.00 | 39.96 
Hourly Wage(c) 3/t1k | 3/10y | 3/84 | 3/9% | 3/11 | 3/9% | 3/r04 
1 Weekly Wage(b) r71/11 |168/11 |167/10 | 165/3 | 171/6 | 165/4 | 169/8 
1949 '!4 Weekly Hours of Labour(e) 39.99 | 39.99 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.54 | 40.00 | 39.96 
Hourly Wage(e) 4/3} 4/2t 4; 4/ok | 4/0% ; 4/3% 4/t | 4/2t 
Weekly Wage(b) 209/6 | 204/5 ‘199/10 | 200/6 | 208/3 } 199/7 | 2035/6 
1950 . 4 Weekly Hours of Labour(e) 39-99 | 39.99 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.54 | 40.00 | 39.96 
, . Hourly Wage(e) 5/14) 5/ob | 4/8h) 4/92) 5/x8 | 4/32 s/o 
| Weekly Waze(b) 253/0 | 245/5 | 240/10) 2412/8 | 251/4 | 247/3 | 248/7 
1951 Weekly Hours or Labour(e) 39.99 | 39.98 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.51 | 40.00 | 39.95 
Hourly Wage(c) 6/24 | 5/11¥ 5/6% 5/9 6/2t 5/11 6/o 
Weekly Wage(d) ees 274/5 | 267/9 | 274/6 | 284/7 | 276/2 | 278/2 
1952 Weekly Hours of Labour(c) 39.9) 39-98 | 40.00 | 40.00 } 39.51 | 40.00 | 39.95 
Hourly Wage(c) 6/1 3 6/88 | 6/44 | 6/74 | 7/o% | 6/88 | 6/94 
FrMate WORKERS. 
Weekly Wage(b) 53/3 | 51/9) 55/21 49/7} 55/8 | 50/8} 52/8 
1939 Weekly Hours of Labour - 43.88 | 44.42 | 44.01 | 45.96 | 45.38 | 45.10 | 44.36 
Hourly Wage Fi rf/2k 1/2 1/3 1/t 1/24 i/4 fat 
, { Weekly Wage(d) ‘ 84/3 | 88/6 | 85/10 | 80/10 80/t | 81/22 85/8 
1947 “| Weekly Hours of Labour .. | 41.78 | 43.99 | 44.00 | 42.19 | 44.00 | 44.00 | 43.08 
| | Hourly Wage : | 2fok | 2/ok | r/rxg | ox/rt | 1t/ok { t/r0k | 2/118 
i ( Weckly Wage(b) -. | roofo | 103/1 98/4 95/1 93/5 96/8 | 100/4 
1948 Weekly Hours of Labour .. | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 j 40.00 | 40.00 
Hourly Wage : 2/6 2/7 | 2/5t| 2/4t 2/4 2/5 2/6 
( Weekly Wage(d) .. | 108/1 | 112/4 | 108/5 { 10r/o | 105/5 | 106/4 | to9/t 
1949 Weekly Hours of Labour . . 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 ] 40.00 } 40.00 
Hourly Wage 3 2/83 | 2/9% 2/8 2/64 } 2/74 2/8 2/83 
Weekly Wage(d) +. (£39/x1 jr42/11 |135/11 | 142/1 | 132/3 | 4137/2 | 140/5 
1950 Weekly Hours of Labour .. | 40.00 | 40.00 { 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
Hourly Wage .. : 3/6} 3/68 | 3/48} 3/68 | 3/32 | 3/st | 3/6 
Weekly Wage(b) .. | r7x/x | 172/10) 161/7 | 171/4 | 163/2 | 168/7 | 170/4 
IQ51 Weekly Hours of Labour .. | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 [ 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
Hourly Wage 4/3% | 4/38 | 4/03 | 4/3% 4/1 | 4/2k 4/3 
Weekly Wage({b) -. [193/11 | 196/2 | 184/4 } 195/8 | 186/0 | 191/2 | 193/5 
1952 Weekly sours of Labour .. | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 } 40.00 
Hourly Wage 4/10} | 4/108 | 4/74. | 4/to8 | 4/72 L_4/9b | 4/10 

















(a) See note (a) to table on page 232. (b) Weighted average weekly rate for all industrial groups 
combined. (c) Weighted average working hours per week (excluding overtime), and computed 
hourly rates of wage for all industrial groups excepting Groups XI. (Shipping, etc.), and XII. 
(Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.), Working hours have not been generally regulated by industrial tribunals 
for some of the occupations classified in industrial groups XT. and XT. 
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(iii) Index Numbers. The effect of changes in hours of labour on the hourly rate 
of wage as compared with the general increase in the weekly wage is readily seen from 
the comparative index-numbers for all classes combined given in the following table. 
It should be noted that these comparative index-numbers for males and females are 
on the 1914 base as against the 1911 base of the earlier tables for adult males. This 
is because there was no tabulation for adult female rates prior to 1914 :— 


INDEX-NUMBERS OF WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGE RATES AND WEEKLY 
HOURS OF LABOUR: ADULT WORKERS.,(a) 


(Base : Weighted Average for Australia, 30th April, 1914* = 1,000.) 


















































ps es. _ Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
Marte WorKERS. 
Weekly Wage .. 1,753 | 1,697 | 1,767] 1,613 } 1,824 | 1,623 | 1,728 
1939 rice Weekly Hours of Labour(d) 898 gi2 888 937 906 926 905 
Hourly Wage(b).. 1,963 } 1,834 | 1,979 | 3,692 | 2,001 } 31,717 | 1,903 
Weekly Wage .. 2,563 | 2,483 | 2,445 | 2,428 | 2,497 | 2,41 2,501 
1947 eed Weekly Hours of Labour(s) 840 893 882 876 882 83. 869 
Hourly Wage(b).. . 2,974 | 2,709 ; 2,638 | 2,692 ) 2,754 | 2,648 | 2,797 
Weekly Wage . 2,899 ] 2,819 | 2,746 | 2,787 | 2,840 | 2,77 2,836 
1948 { Weetiy Hours of Tabour(d) 817} 817 | 817] ‘8r7 | ‘809 ae ay 
Hourly Wage(d). . 3399 | 3.322 | 3.180 | 3,246 | 3.364 | 3,254 } 3,327 
Weekly Wage .. 3,119 | 3,064 | 3,045 | 2,998 | 3,111 | 3,000 te) 
1949 { Weekts Hours of Labour(?) 817 817 817 817 "808 817 ete’ 
Hourly Wage(d). . 3:654 | 3,607 | 3,463 | 3,484 | 3,691 | 3,515 | 3,599 
Weekly Wage .. 3,801 | 3,709 | 3,626 | 3,637} 3,778 ,622 +72 
1950 { Weekly Hours of Labour(d) 817 B17 817 817 808 7 817 2 ap 
Hourly Wage(d). . 45393 | 4,318 | 4,047 | 4,142 | 4,430 | 4,230 | 4,301 
Weekly Wage .. 4.626 | 4,453 | 4,369 | 4,384 | 4,560 | 4,486 10 
1951 bs Weekly Hours of Labour(?) 817 B17 "B17 B17 "B07 817 ae 
Hourly Wage(6).. 5.318 | 5,142 | 4,756 | 4,948 | 59319 | 5.079 | 5,253 
Weekly Wage .. 5,165 | 4,978 | 4,857 | 4,980 | 5 163 | 5,010 :0. 
1952 { Neck Hours of Labour(b) 8x7 "817 "BI7 817 807 817 , Bie 
Hourly Wage(d). . 5,985 | 5,785 | 5,464 | 5,697 | 6,066 | 5,782 | 5,833 
FEMALE WoRKERS. 
7 
Weekly Wage .. ae 1,960 } 1,906 | 2,031 1,826 | 2,039 } 1,866 | 1,938 
1939 Weekly Hours of Labour .. 894 905 897 936 925 919 904 
Hourly Wage .. Se 2,193 | 2,107 | 2,267 1,952 2,217 | 2,032 2,145 
Weekly Wage .. vs 3,102 | 3,256] 3,160 | 2,976 | 2,947 OL 1152 
1947 { Necks Hours of Labour .. 851 896 896 860 896 ; 896 : 838 
Hourly Wage... ++ | 3:646 | 3,634 | 3,527 | 3.464 | 3.289 | 3,363 | 3,593 
Weekly Wage .. -- | 3,682 | 3,795 | 3,618 | 3,499 1438 S 6 
1948 { Weekly Hours of Labour . . 814 814 814 814 814 : a? 3 aH 
Hourly Wage .. ++ | 4518 | 4,658 | 4,445 | 4,295 | 4,220] 4,369 | 4,535 
Weekly Wage : .. + 3,979 | 4,134 | 3,990 | 3.716 ' 3,880 191 :O1 
1949 { weeks Hours of Labour .. | 814 814 8r4 814 814! ; Bre : Bre 
Hourly Wage ie 4,884 | 5,074 | 4,898 | 4,562 | 4,762 , 4,806 | 4,929 
Weekly Wage . | 5,150 | 5,259 | 5,003 | 5,229 | 4,866 | 5,050 | 5,16 
1950 { Neen Hours of Labour .. 814 814 814 814} 8x4 814] Br 
Hourly Wage . | 6,322 | 6,455 | 6,142 | 6,419 | 5,973 | 6,199 | 6,345 
Weekly Wage .. as | 6,296 | 6,362 | 5,948 | 6,305 ; 6,007 11 6,20 6,268 
1951 { Necks Hours of Labour .. 814 814 814 314 814 | Bra 814 
Hourly Wage .. -. | 7,729 | 7,810 | 7,301 | 7,741 '' 7,373 ' 7,616! 7,694 
Weekly Wage .. af 7,220 | 6,784 | 7,202 ' 6,846 ' 7,0 712 
1952 { Hees Hours of Labour . . 814 814 814 814 A . 814 
| Hourly Wage i 8,863 | 8,328 | 8,840 , 8,404 | 8,639 | 8,739 
{ . 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 282. (8) See note (c) to previous table. 


* Approximate Weekly Rates— M = 558s. 1d.; F = 278.2d. Hourly Rates—M = 1s. 2d.; F = 63d. 
Weekly Hours of Labour—M = 48.93; F = 49.08. . ? 
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4. Nominal and Effective Wages.—{i) General. Index-numbers of wage rates are 
said to be nominal when they represent changes in the wage rates themselves but are 
described as effective or real when they represent changes in equivalent purchasing 
power, that is, the purchasing power of the corresponding wages in terms of some definite 
composite unit or regimen the cost of which can be ascertained at differert times. The 
relation between nominal and effective or real wages was discussed at some length in 
Labour Report No. 6, and was also referred to in Labour Report No. 11. 


Since it is possible to measure purchasing power over more than ore composite unit 
or regimen it is equally possible to convert any given nominal wage series into more 
than one series of effective or real wages. Prior to 1936 it was the ‘practice of this 
Bureau to compute effective wage index-numbers by dividing the nomine] wage index- 
numbers by the corresponding retail price index-numbers for food, groceries and rent 
of all houses (“ A” series). While wage rates were generally varied on the basis of 
the “A” series index-numbers there was a good deal to be said for this procedure. 
When the Commonwealth Court abandoned the “ A” series, the merits of the “C” 
series for “ deflating”? nominal wage rates were strengthened and real wages to the 
end of 1937 were measured in terms of their purchasing power over both regimens. 
Since 1938 when computations of the “ A” series was discontinued, real wages have been 
measured in terms of their purchasing power over the “C” series only. The “C” 
series covers food, groceries, rent of four and five-roomed houses, clothing and 
miscellaneous household requirements. 


(ii) Nominal Weekly Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, States, 1911 to 1952. The 
following table shows for the period 1911 to 1952 the weighted average nominal 
weekly rates of wage payable for adult males in each State, the weighted average rate 
for Australia in 1911 being taken as the base (= 1,000). These results are based generally 
upon rates of wage prevailing in the capital city of each State, but in certain industries, 
such as mining, rates are necessarily taken for places other than the capital cities. The 
index-‘numbers for 1911 are based on rates current at the end of December, annual 
averages not being available. For 1914 and subsequent years, however, the index- 
numbers are based on the average rates current at the end of the four quarters of each 
year :— 


NOMINAL WAGE(a) INDEX-NUMBERS : ADULT MALES. 
(Base : Weighted Average Nominal Wage(a) for Australia, 1911 = 1,000.) 











State. IQ. | Igxr4. | 192. | 1929. | 1931. | 1939. | 1941. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | T95I. | 1952. 

| H 
N.S. Wales... | 1,003 | 1,093 | 1,862 | 2,012 | 1,851 | 1,874 | 2,024 | 2,973 | 3,259 | 3,649 | 4,588 | 5,367 
Victoria a 985 } 1,062 | 1,803 | 1,964 | 1,683 | 1,808 | 1,984 | 2,909 | 3,200 | 3,584 | 4,458 | 5,158 
Queensland .. 997 | 1,035 | 1,879 | 1,976 | 1,769 | 1,885 | 1,981 | 2,840 | 3,164 | 3,548 | 4,377 | 5,113 


South Australia | 1,013 | 1,061 | 1,697 | 1,891 | 1,580 11,725 | 1,897 | 2,841 | 3,150 | 3,503 | 4,376 5,124 
W. Australia .. | 1,152 | 1,223 | 1,832 | 1,960 | 1,745 | 1,956 | 2,106 | 2,888 | 3,226 | 3,638 | 4,557 | 5,325 
Tasmania +. | 799 | 1,027 113,745 | 1,840 | 1,625 | 1,738 | 1,895 | 2,861 13,149 13,472 | 4,445 | 5,178 














Australia .. | 1,000 | 1,081 | 1,826 | 1,972 | 1,752 | 1,846 | 1,997 | 2,914 | 3,210 | 3,596 | 4,495 | 5,241 























(a). For a full week’s work (excluding overtime). 


1 


(iii) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, States, 1911 to 1952. In 
obtaining the effective wage index-numbers in the following table, the nominal wage 
index-numbers shown above have been divided by the corresponding retail price index- 
numbers for the capital city and multiplied by 1,000. Since the “C” series index- 
numbers were not compiled for periods prior to November, 1914, it has been assumed 
that fluctuations between 1911 (the base of the table) and 1914 in the “ C”” series would 
have been similar to the fluctuations observed in the “A” series. A table showing 
effective or real wage index-numbers from 1901 to 1937 measured in terms of purchasing 
power over the “A” series regimen appeared in earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 37, page 473). 
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EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGE(a) INDEX-NUMBERS : ADULT -MALES. 
Measured in terms of purchasing power over the ‘‘C’’ series regimen. 
(Base: Weighted Average Real Wage(a) in Australia in 1911 = 1,000.) 


























State. IQXI. | 1914. | TO2I. | 1929. | 1931. ] 1939. | 194x. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. 
N.S. Wales... ais 925 | 1,073 | 1,130 | 1,210 | 1,207 | 1,187 | 1,359 | 1,365 | 1,380 | 1,430 | 1,428 
Victoria -_ es 954 | 1,084 | 1,364 | 1,200 | 1,180 | 1,187 | 1,355 | 1,363 | 1,381 | 1,429 | 1,432 
Queensland .. es 1,022 | 1,227 | 1,290 | 1,336 | 1,306 | 1,240 | 1,379 | 1,407 | 1,453 | 1,498 {1,494 
South Australia me 914 | 1,034 | 1,099 | 1,137 | 1,147 | 1,158 | 1,341 | 1,362 | 1,388 | 1,439 | 1,430 
W. Australia .. +e 11,043 | 1,096 | 1,152 | 1,189 | 1,308 | 1,279 | 1,377 | 1,379 | 1,426 | 1,477 | 1,479 


Tasmania oo oe go2 984 | 1,208 | 1,120 | 1,153 | 1,342 | 1,334 [1,398 | 1,372 | 1,438 | 1,432 
Australia .. {| 1,000 948 | 1,087 | 31,152 | 1,240 | 1,212 | 1,194 | 1,357 | 1,367 | 1,389 | 1,439 | 1,438 


(a) For a full week’s work (excluding overtime). 


In the table above, the effective wage index-numbers are computed to the one base, 
that of Australia for 1911. As the index-numbers are comparable in all respects, 
comparisons may be made as to the increase or decrease in the effective wage index- 
number for any State over any period of years. 

(iv) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, Australia, 1901 to 1950. 
In previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 39, page 410) a table was 
included showing similar index-numbers for Australia as a whole under both the “A” 
and “C” series at intervals from 1901 to 1950. 


§ 3. Basic Wages in Australia. 


1. General Basic wages in Australia are fixed by various industrial tribunals 
operating under Commonwealth and State industrial legislation, and are varied from 
time to time according to changes in cost of living, etc. In the industrial legislation 
of Queensland and Western Australia, provision is made for the tribunals appointed 
under the Acts to determine the basic rates of wage to be paid to adult unskilled workers. 
In Tasmania provision for the declaration of a basic rate of wage is not included in the 
industrial Acts in force. The Wages Board system operates in this State, and each 
Wages Board determines the rate of wage to be paid to the unskilled worker when the 
determination for an industry or calling is under review. In Victoria, however, while 
a similar Wages Board system exists, the Factories and Shops Acts oblige Wages Boards 
to adopt Commonwealth Award rates and conditions “which such Boards are under 
the Factories and Shops Acts empowered to include in their determinations.”” In New 
South Wales and South Australia, in general, tribunals are required to adopt the prevailing 
Commonwealth basic wage. As the power of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration is limited by the Constitution to the settlement, by conciliation and 
arbitration, of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State, no 
similar provision respecting the determination of a basic wage is to be found in the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. In practice, the Court does declare a Commonwealth 
basic wage, and uses the wage so declared as a basis for all awards made by it in the 
exercise of its jurisdiction, except in the case of awards made for Whyalla and Iron 
Knob where the basis of awards has, since 1947, been the South Australian “ living” 
wage plus 5s. That is, upon a new basic wage being declared, the awards made in the 
settlement of all interstate industrial disputes are re-opened and amended accordingly. 
In addition to the ‘‘ basic ” wage, these tribunals also determine what is known as the 
“ secondary  wage—‘‘ the extra payment to be made for trained skill or other exceptional 
qualities necessary for an employee exercising the functions required.”’* The term 
‘“ minimum ” wage, as distinct from the “ basic ” wage, is used to express the lowest 
rate payable in a particular industry or occupation, and is either equal to, or greater 
than, the “ basic ” wage. 


2. The Commonwealth Basic Wage.—{i) Early Judgments. The doctrine of a basic 
wage was propounded as far back as 1890 but it was not until 1907 that the first basic 
wage, as such, was declared by a Court in Australia. This was declared by Mr. Justice 


“* Mr. Justice Higgins—A New Provines of Law and Order. 
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Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. and 
was defined as the lowest wage which could be paid to an unskilled labourer on the 
basis of “the normal needs of an average employee regarded as a human being living 
in a civilized community.”* This declaration was made by way of an order in terms 
of Section 2 (d) of the Exceise Tariff 1906 in the matter of an application by H. V. McKay, 
of the Sunshine Harvester Works, Victoria, from which was derived the title of the 
“Harvester Wage’ by which it is popularly known. The rate of wage declared in 
this case was 7s. per day or £2 2s. per week for Melbowrne, the amount considered 
reasonable for “a family of about five.’ 

The “‘ Harvester’ basic rate was adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration for incorporation in its awards, and practically the same rates 
continued until 1913, when the Court took cognizance of the retail price index-numbers, 
covering food and groceries and rent of all houses (‘‘ A ” series), for the 30 more important 
towns of Australia, which had been published by the Commonwealth Statistician for the 
first time in the preceding year. The basic rates for towns were thereafter fixed largely 
on their respective index-numbers, taking the index-number 875 for Melbourne for 
the year 1907 as being equivalent to the ‘‘ Harvester” rate of 428. per week, or the 
base of the index (1,000) as being equivalent to 48s. per week. Exceptions were made 
in the case of many country towns, where certain “loadings” were applied to counter- 
balance their lower index-numbers due to cheaper rentals. 

In 1922 an amount known as the “ Powers’ 3s.” { was added as « general ‘‘ loading ” 
to the weekly wage for the purpose of securing to the worker during a period of rising 
prices the full equivalent of the ‘‘ Harvester” standard. In the same year the system 
was instituted of making regular quarterly adjustments of the basic wage to accord 
with variations in purchasing power as disclosed by the “A” Series retail price index- 
numbers, and of basing the adjustments on the index-number for the quarter in place 
of that for the previous calendar year or the year ended the preceding quarter. 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that the ‘“‘ basic”? wage, or any 
alteration thereof including the principles on which it is computed, together with any 
variation or interpretation of any award involving any such alteration, shall be 
considered by a Court constituted by the Chief Judge and not less than two other 
Judges, and must be approved by a majority of the members of that Court. By a 
judgment of the High Court on 21st April, 1933, the “ basic’ wage is taken to mean, 
for the foregoing purpose, not only the ‘‘ Harvester ” wage but any “ loadings’ forming 
part of the primary wage of an unskilled labourer. A “‘ loading ”’ is defined as an addition 
to the “basic” wage as compensation for some peculiar condition of labour or 
environment, and not by way of ‘“‘ margin for skill”. The wage payable for skilled 
labour is assessed on the basis of the “ basic’? wage, including “‘ loadings ” 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1919 to assess a basic wage, but its 
recommendations were not carried out and no change was made in the method of fixation 
and adjustment of the basic wage until the onset of the depression which began to be 
felt severely during 1930. Applications were then made to the Court by employers 
for some greater measure of reduction of wages than that afforded by the automatic 
adjustments to falling retail prices. An account of the proceedings which resulted 
in the Court reducing all wages under its jurisdiction by 10 per cent. from 1st February, 
1931, is given in Labour Report No. 23, page 74. 

(ii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1934. The “‘ Harvester” standard, adjusted to retail 
price variatiors, continued as the theoretical basis of the wage of the Commonwealth 
Court urtil 30th April, 1934, when it was superseded by a judgment delivered on 17th 
April, 1934, full particulars of which appear in Official Year Book No. 29, 1936, page 545. 
The basic wage declared on this occasion for the six capital cities ranged from 61s. 
for Brisbane to 67s. for Sydney and Hobart, the average wage for the six capital 
cities being 65s. 

A comparison for the capital cities of the basic rates granted by the judgment 
and those ruling under previous practices of the Court is given in Official Year Book 
No. 38, p. 426. 

The 10 per cent. special reduction in wages referred to above ceased to operate upon 
the introdvction of the new rates, and the basis of the periodical adjustments to retail 

* Ibid. 


t See page 291 for Court’s interpretation in 1940 Basic Wage Inquiry of the “ family unit” 
+ Awarded by Mr. Justice Powers in the Gas Workers’ Case. 
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price variations was transferred from the ‘‘ A” and the “‘D” Series to the ‘‘C” Series 
of index-numbers. The base of the index (1,000) was taken by the Court as equal to 
Sis. per week. This gave the above rates for the capital cities on the basis of their 
respective index-numbers. In effect, the new rate for the six capital cities was the 
same as that previously paid under the “A” Series. without the ‘Powers’ 3s.” and 
without the 10 per cent. reduction. 

(iii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1937. In May, 1937, the Commonwealth Court heard an 
application by the combined unions for an increase in the basic wage. The unions 
asked that the equivalent of the base (1,000) of the “ C ” Series Index be increased from 
81s. to 938. which on current index-numbers would have represented an average increase 
of about ros. per week. The hearing extended from 10th May to 4th June, 1937, and 
the Court delivered judgment on 23rd June. The chief features of the judgment were :— 

(a) Various amounts were added to the basic wage not as an integral, and therefore 
adjustable, part of that wage, but as “loadings” on the rates payable under the 1934 
judgment which were referred to in the judgment as the ‘“‘ needs” portion of the total 
resultant basic wages. The loadings, commonly referred to as “‘ Prosperity ” loadings, 
ranged, for capital cities, from 4s. to 6s., that for the ‘‘ Six Capitals” being 5s. 

(6) The basis of the adjustment of wages in accordance with the variations shown 
by retail price index-numbers was transferred from the ‘‘ C”’ series to a special “ Court ” 
‘series based upon the “C” series (see page 273). 

(c) Female and junior rates were left for adjustment by individual Judges when 
dealing with specific awards. 

The main parts of the judgment are reprinted in Official] Year Book No. 30, and in 
Labour Report No. 28, p. 77. 

(iv) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1940. On 5th August, 1940 the Full Court commenced 
the hearing of an application by the combined unions for an increase in the existing 
basic wage by raising the value of 1,000 (the base of the ‘‘C” Series Index upon which 
the ‘““Court’’ Series are based) from 81s. to 100s. per week, and the abolition of the 
existing ‘‘ Prosperity ” loadings, which would be regarded as incorporated in the new 
rate mentioned. Judgment was delivered on 7th February, 1941, the Court unanimously 
‘refusing to grant any increase, and deciding that the application should not be dismissed 
but stood over for further consideration after 30th June, 1941. The application was 
refused mainly owing to the uncertainty of the economic outlook under existing war 
-conditions (see (v) following). Extracts from the judgment were published in earlier 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 38, p. 428) and the Labour Report. 

In regard to the popular idea thot the basic wage of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration was identified with a specific family unit, the Chief Judge 
made the following statements to clarify the position: ‘‘ The Court has always conceded 
the ‘needs’ of an average family should be kept in mind in fixing a basic wage. But 
‘it has never as the result of its own inquiry specificially declared what is an average 
family or what is the cost of a regimen of food, clothing, shelter and miscellaneous items 
necessary to maintain it in frugal comfort, or that a basic wage should give effect to any 
such finding. In the end economic possibilities have always been the determining factor 

: What should be sought is the independent ascertainment and 
prescription u. the highest basic wage that can be sustained by the total of industry 
in all its primary, secondary and ancillary forms . . . . . More than ever 
before wage fixation is controlled by the economic outlook ”’. 

The Chief Judge also suggested that the more logical system would be to grade the 
basic wage according to family-responsibilities by means of a comprehensive system of 
-child endowment, and that if a scheme of this rature were established,* future fixations 
of the basic wage would he greatly simplified. 

(v) “ Interim” Basic Wage Inguiry, 1946. As the result of (a) an application made 
by the Commonwealth Attorney-General for the restoration to the Full Court List of 
certain adjourned 1940 basic wage applications (see {iv) above), (6) a number of fresh 
cases which had come to the Court since 1941, and (c) an application by the combined 
unions for an “interim” basic wage declaration, the Court, on 25th November, 1946, 
-commenced the hearing of this case. Judgment was delivered on 13th December, 1946 
whereby an increase of 78. per week was granted in the “needs” portion of the basic 








* Legislation covering a scheme to become operative on ist Suly, 1941. was passed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament on 3rd April, 1941—wee Chapter XIV.— W-lfare Services for details. 
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wage then current and based on the weighted average “ Court” index-number for the 
Six Capital Cities (as a whole) for the September quarter, 1946. This had the effect 
of raising the base (1923-27) index-number of the “ Court” Series Index from 81.0 
to 87.0, the corresponding “ needs” basic wage from 818. to 87s. per week, and the 
current rate for the Six Capital Cities as a whole from 93s. to 100s. per week. All 
“ loadings *? on the basic wage were retained at their existing amounts until otherwise 
ordered by the Court. Further details of this judgment may be obtained from Labour 
Report No. 38, page 79. 


(vi) Basie Wage Inquiry, 1949-50. This case really finalized the case begun in 1940 
and continued in 1946 (see above). In 1946 the Chief Judge ruled that the claim for 
an increase in the basic wage should be heard concurrently with the “ 40-Hour Week ” 
claims then before the Court. The unions, however, objected to this course being 
followed, and, on appeal to the High Court, that Court in March, 1947, gave a decision 
which obliged the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to procéed 
with the “‘ Hours ” case to its conclusion without the interpolation of the contemporaneous 
hearing of the Basic Wage case.* 


Evidence was completed on 22nd August, 1950, and the three judges (Kelly, C.J., 
Foster and Dunphy, J.J.) delivered separate judgments on 12th October, 1950. In 
these judgments, which were in the nature of general declarations, a majority of the 
Court (Foster and Dunphy, J.J.) was of the opinion that the basic wage for adult males 
should be increased by £1 per week, and that for adult females should be 75 per cent. 
of the adult male rate. Kelly, C.J., dissenting, considered that no increase in either 
the male or female wage was justified. 


On 24th October, 1950, and 23rd November, 1950, the Court made further declarations 
regarding the “ Prosperity” loading of 1937 (see page 291) which was being paid at 
rates between 3s. and 6s. per week according to localities, etc., and the future basis of 
quarterly adjustments. The “ Prosperity ” loading was standardized at a uniform rate 
of 5s. per week for all towns and was declared to be an adjustable part of the basic wage. 
The Court also declared that the ‘‘ War” loadings were not part of the basic wage. 


With regard to other “ loadings ” the Court on 17th November, 1950 proceeded to 
examine the individual awards in the claims before it, for the purpose of determining to- 
what extent such “loadings ” formed part of the basic wage. It should be noted that 
any “loading” declared to be part of the basic wage ceased to be paid as a separate 
entity, but apart from the special case of the Australian Capital Territory there were 
very few “ loadings ” which fell within this category. 


The first payment of-the new rates was expressed to operate from the beginning 
of the first pay-period in December, 1950, by way of a flat-rate addition of £1 5s. in 
all cases to the “needs ”’ rate (2nd Series) on the indexes of September quarter, 1950,. 
inclusive of the standardized “ Prosperity ” loading of 5s. (see above). 


The basic wage rate for the Six Capital Cities (Weighted Average) arrived at by 
the Court after applying the foregoing declarations was £8 2s., comprising £6 178. ‘‘ needs ” 
(2nd Series) plus 5s. uniform ‘‘ Prosperity’ loading plus the £1 addition. For the 
purpose of determining the corresponding rates to be paid in respect of individual cities 
and towns, and combinations thereof, and their future automatic adjustment, this new 
rate of £8 2s. was equated to the ‘“‘C” Series retail price index-number 1572 for the 
Six Capital Cities (Weighted Average) for September quarter, 1950. From this was 
derived a new “Court” Series Index—in future to be known as the “ Court”? Index 
(Third Series)—for automatic variation of the new basic wage in accordance with future 
variations in retail prices, with 103.0 equated to 1,000 in the “CG” Series Index. The 
first automatic quarterly adjustment of the new basic wage on this basis became operative 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in February, 1951, on the basis 
- of the index numbers for the December quarter, 1950. 





* Printing Industry Employees Union of Australia o. Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, 73 C.L.R, 259. 
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The basic wage rates operative in November, 1950, are shown below in comparison 
with those operative from the beginning of its first pay-period commencing in December, 


1950 :-— 





Date of Operation. | Sydney. | f°! | Brisbane.| Adelaide.! Perth. | Hobart. noe 


t 





a d.| s d@}) & d| a dj a di a dl a ad. 
November, 1950 .. | 146 © | 143 O| 135 © | 137 0 {| 139 0} 139 0! 142 0 
December, 1950 .. | 165 0 | 162 O/}] 154 0 |:158 oO | 160 0 | 160 0 | 162 0 





Further details of this judgment are given in Labour Report No. 40, page 81. 


(vii) Rates Operative, Principal Towns. The basic wage rates of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for adult males.and females, operative as from 
the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in May, 1953, were as shown in the 
following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE : WEEKLY RATES,(a) 




















Rate of Wage. Rate of Wage. 
City or Town. ee, City or Town. 
. Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d, 
New South Wales— South Australia— 
Sydney -» | 244 0 | 180 6 Adelaide . 228 oO} 171 0 
Newcastle (b) , 241 0 | 180 6 Whyalla and Iron 
Port Kembla-Wol- Knob .. 233 0/174 6 
longong (6) -. {| 241 0] 180 6 Five Towns (c) 227 9}170 © 
Broken Hill +» | 246 0 | 184 6 
Five Towns {c) .. | 240 ©} 180 © }| Western Australia— 
Perth .. -. | 231 0} 173 0 
Victoria— Kalgoorlie -. | 241 0 | 180 6 
Melbourne -- | 232 01/174 0 Geraldton ; .246 0] 184 6 
Geelong (@) 232 0/174 0 Five Towns (c) 233 0; 174 6 
Warrnambool (d) . 232 0/174 0 
Mildura (d) ~ -- | 232 0} 174 © |) Tasmania— 
Yallourn (d) - | 238 61179 0 Hobart .. -. | 239 01179 0 
Five Towns (c) . 231 0| 173 0 Launceston .. | 234 0/175 6 
Queenstown -. | 228 0] 171 0 
Queensland— Five Towns (c) 236 01177 0 
Brisbane . 217, 0] 162 6 
Five Towns (c) . 218 o | 163 6 |} Thirty Towns(c) .. | 233 0/175 6 
Six Capital Cities (c).. | 234 01174 6 
(a) Operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in May, 1953. (b) Based 
on Sydney. (c) Weighted average. (d) Based on Melbourne. 


The rate for provincial towns, other than those mentioned above, is 38. less than 
that for their respective capital cities. 


The following table shows the movements of this wage in all capital cities and the 
six capital cities as a whole during the years 1939 to 1953- 
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BASIC WAGE : WEEKLY RATES(a), CAPITAL CITIES, PRESCRIBED BY COMMON- 
WEALTH COURT OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR ADULT MALES. 























Date Operative.() Sydney. youre, | Brisbane.| Adelaide; Perth. | Hobart. | ga Sit. 
Po ees 7 
; ad sd: os. d. 8. da. 8. d. 8. d 8. d. 
September, 1939 .. 81 0o- 8 o 76 o| 7 o| 77 O| 77 Of 79 O 
November, 1940 .. , 85 0: 84 0. 79 0] 80 of 80 of 81 0} 83 0 
3s 1g4r_ ..' 89 0' 88 o 84 of 84 a} 85 of 85 O| & Oo 
“3 1942... | 97 9° 97 0. gt O| 93 O| Qt O} 92 Of Q5 O 
” 1943 -- , 99 9 98 0 93 9; 94 0; 94 0} 95 9} 97 0 
- 1944 .. 99 0+ 98 0 93 ©| 93 0; 94 0| 94 0] 96 0 
” 1945 --' 99 90; 98 O- 93 Of} 93 O| 94 0} 94 9} 96 Oo 
ye 1946 .. : 101 0 99 ©' 94 ©} 95 Of 95 Of] 97 90} 98 O 
December, 1946 .. ° 108 0 | 106 O' IOI O| 102 O| 102 Oo | 103 O]}] 105 oO 
November, 1947 .. , 112 01 10g oO ‘105 o | 106 0 | 106 oO | 107 Of Tog O 
2 1948 .. ! 122 ol 120 0: 115 oO} 116 of 116 of 118 Of 119 0 
i 1949 .. , 132 0 ; 130 0 I25 0} 126 0] 129 of 128 0|] 129 0 
<5 1950 .. | 146 0] 143 0] 135 0} 137 0} 139 O} 139 0} 142 0 
December, 1950 ; 165 0 | 162 0 ' 154 0} 158 0 | 160 o| 160 0 | 162 0 
February, 1951 .. 1473 9; 170 0: 159 0| 166 0] 166 0o}] 165 0} 169 0 
May, 1951 ‘180 0] 177 0] 166 0] 171 0 | 176 0} 173 0 | 176 Oo 
August, 1951 -. , 193 0: 189 0: 175 0 | 184 0} 188 0 | 187 of 189 Oo 
November, 1951 .. 207 0; 199 0: 185 0] 195 0] 197 0] 199 0} 200 Oo 
February, 1952... 216 0' 209 0 199 0} 205 0 | 205 0 | 208 0] 210 0 
May,. 1952 ; 223 0 | 212 0 207 O/ 211 Oj; 214 O| 214 O | 216 oO 
August, 1952 -. | 235 01224 0 213 Of 224 0 | 222 0 | 222 O| 227 0 
November. 1952 .. 237.0 228 0 216 oO | 229 9! 228 0} 230 0O| 231 0 
| . 
February, 1953... | 238 «oO | 229 0 215 0 | 225 0 | 229 0 | 232 O| 231 0 
May, 1953 .. | 241 O14 232 0 217 0} 228 of 231 0 | 239 0} 234 0 
; 
(a) Rates include “ prosperity '’ loadings where applicable. (6) Generally from the beginning 


of the first pay-period commencing in the month indicated. 


_ 3. Australian Tersitories.—A full account of the bases upon which the basic wages 
are determined in the Australian Capital Territory and in the Northern Territory (both 
north and south of the zoth parallel of South Latitude) may be found on pages 89 to 96 
of Labour Report No. 40 for 1951. 

In the Australian Capital Territory the rates payable as from the beginning of the 
first pay-period in May, 1953, were £11 15s. for adult males and £8 16s. for adult females. 

In the Northern Territory there are two basic wages operating, one in respect of 
areas north of the 2oth parallel of South Latitude, generally referred to as the “ Darwin ” 
rate and the other in respect of areas south of that parallel and extending down to the 
26th parallel (the “ Port Augusta ” rate). 

The basic wage rates payable as from the beginning of the first pay-period in May, 
1953, were :—‘‘ Darwin ” rate, adult males, £12 138., adult females, £9 9s. 6d.; “ Port 
Augusta” rate, adult males, £11 19s., and adult females, £8 rgs. 

In addition to the above rates special loadings were prescribed in Northern Territory 
awards following the fixation of the new basic wage rates operative from November, 1951. 

4. Basic Wage Rates for Females.—Reference should be made to Labour Report 
No. 40, 1951 (page 86) for a statement of the general principles followed by the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in fixing basic wage rates for females in 
relation to those of males. At the end of the 1949-50 basic Wage Inquiry (see page 292) 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration by a majority decision fixed 
a new basic weekly wage for adult females at 75 per cent. of the corresponding male 
rate from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in December, 1950. 

5. State Basic Wages.—{i) New South Wales. The first determination under the 
New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of-a standard “living”? wage for adult 
male employees was made on 16th February, 1914. by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. 
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A Board of Trade established in 1918 with power to determine the “living” wage for 
adult. male and female employees in the State made numerous declarations from 1918 
to 1925, but ceased to function after the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act 1926 
transferred its powers to the Industrial Commission of New South Wales as from 15th 
April, 1926. 

The adult male rate was determined on the family unit of a man, wife and two 
children from 1914 to 1925; a man and wife only in 1927, with family allowances for 
dependent children; and a man, wife and one child in 1929, with family allowances 
for other dependent children. With the adoption in 1937 of the Commonwealth basic 
wage referred to below, however, the identification of a specified family unit with the 
basic wage disappeared. 


A table showing the variations in the living wages determined by the industrial 
tribunals of New South Wales up to 27th April, 1937 was published in previous issues 
of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 481). Employees in rural industries are 
not covered by the rates in this table. Since 27th April, 1937, changes have been made 
automatically in accordance with the procedure outlined in the next paragraph, and 
the latest current rate payable will be found in the table in sub-par. vi., page 299. 


Following on the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration referred to on page 291, the Government of New South Wales decided to 
make the State Basic Wage accord with the Commonwealth rates ruling in the State, 
and secured an amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act to give effect thereto which 
came into operation from the commencement of the first pay-period in October, 1937. 
The general principles laid down by the Commonwealth Court were followed as closely 
as practicable, and provision was made for the automatic adjustment of wages in 
conformity with variations in retail prices as shown by the Commonwealth Court’s 
* All Items” Retail Price Index-numbers, shortly known as the ‘Court’ Series of 
Index-numbers. The Commonwealth Court’s principle of treating the “ prosperity ” 
loadings as a separate and non-adjustable part of the total basic wage was adopted. 
The basic rate for adult females was fixed at 54 per cent. of the adult male rate to the 
nearest sixpence. The provisions of the main Acts for the periodic declaration of the 
living wage by the Industrial Commission were repealed, but the amending Act placed 
on the Commission the responsibility for altering all awards and agreements in conformity 
with the intentions of the new Act; for defining boundaries within which the various 
rates are to operate; and for specifying the appropriate ‘‘ Court” Series retail price 
index-numbers to which they are to be related. 

The judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration on 12th 
October, 1950 necessitated attention by the legislature to the clauses of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act providing for the automatic adjustment of rates of pay based on the 
Commonwealth Basic Wage Judgment of 23rd June, 1937. 

An amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act was assented to on 23rd November, 
1950 which empowered the Industrial Commission to vary the terms of awards and 
industrial agreements affecting male rates of pay, to the extent to which the Commission 
thought fit, to give effect to the alteration in the basic wage for adult males made by 
the Commonwealth judgment. In the case of female rates of pay the Commission was 
empowered to review the terms of awards and industrial agreements and to vary such 
terms as in the circumstances the Commission decided proper, but no variation was to 
fix rates of pay for female employees lower than the Commonwealth basic wage for adult 
females. Further details of this amendment and recent judgments of the Commission 
may be found in Labour Report No. 40, see page 98. 

By an amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act in June, 1951, the differentiation 
in rates for the basic wage in different districts and for employees under Crown awards 
was eliminated as a general rule, making the basic wage throughout the State equal to 
that paid in Sydney, with the main exception of the Broken Hill district where a different 
basic rate still prevails. : 

The basic wage rates applicable in the metropolitan area from the beginning of 
the first pay-period commencing in May, 1953, were £12 18s. per week for adult males 
and £9 os. 6d. for adult females. 

The principle of supplementing wages by a payment in respect of dependent children 
under fourteen years of age was operative in New South Wales from July, 1927 until 
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superseded by the Commonwealth Government Scheme operative from ist July, 1941, 
and a brief account of the main features of the system appears in Official Year Book 
No. 37, pp. 485-6. 


(ii) Victoria and Tasmania. A State basic rate of wage is not declared in Victoria 
and Tasmania. In these States the Wages Board system of wage fixation is in operation, 
and each Board determines the minimum rate of wage to be paid in the industry or 
calling under review. In the majority of cases the practice of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration of adjusting wages in accordance with variations in 
retail prices has been followed in the past by these bodies. In the case of Victoria, 
by amendments of the Factories and Shops Act No. 4275 of 1934 and No. 4461 of 1936, 
it is obligatory on all Wages Boards to adopt provisions of Commonwealth Awards 
‘‘which such Boards are empowered under the Factory and Shops Acts to include in 
their determinations”. The Secretary of Labour is also empowered under this Act 
to make adjustments of wages according to variations in retail price index-numbers 
without calling the Board together. 


In accordance with the decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration to increase the male and female basic wages from December, 1950 (see page 
292) the Wages Boards in both States met and incorporated the new Commonwealth 
rates in their determinations. The Commonwealth weekly adult male rate operative 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in May, 1953, was £11 128. for 
Melbourne and £11 19°. for Hobart. Female basic wages were 75 per cent. of these 
rates. 


(iii) Queensland. The first formal declaration of a basic wage by the Queensland 
Court of Industrial Arbitration was gazetted on 24th February, 1921. Prior to this 
declaration the rate of £3 17s. per week for adult males had been generally recognized 
by the Court in its awards as the basic or living wage. The basic wage is nominally 
intended to provide for the needs of a man, his wife and three children. The variations 
in the adult basic wages determined by the Court up to 1st April, 1937, were published 
in previour issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 482). Variations since 
that date are shown below :— 


BASIC WAGE VARIATIONS IN QUEENSLAND. (State Jurisdiction.) 

















Adult Basic Wage. 
Date of Operation. 
Male. Female. 

£ 6.4. £ ad 
rst April, 1938 .. 4 I 0 23 0 
7th August, 1939 4 4 0 25 0 
31st March, 1941 ae 49 0 2 8 0 
4th May, 1942(a) os 4 11 0 29 6 
23rd December, 1946{6) .. ats es 5 5 0 3 0 6 
7th December, 1950(b)_.. a es 714 0 5 2 6 

(a) Quarterly adjustments provided by judgment of 21st April, 1942—see below. (b) Consequent 


upon basic wage increases granted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The rates shown above are applicable throvghout the Southern Division (Eastern 
District), which includes the metropolitan area ; allowances are added for the following 
divisions—Northern (Eastern District), 10s.; Northern (Western District), 178. 4d. ; 
Mackay, 5s. 6d.; and Southern (Western District), 7s. 4d. Half of these allowances 
are granted to females. 


On 15th April, 1942, the Court.declared the rates operative from 31st March, 1941 

‘as adequately meeting the requirements of Section 9 of the Industrial Conciliation and 
’ Arbitration Act 1932, having regard to the level of the “ C” Series Retail Price Index 
for Brisbane for the December quarter, 1941 and decided to make a quarterly declaration 
of the basic wage on the basis of the variations in the “ cost of living ” as disclosed by 
the “‘C” Series Index for Brisbane, commencing with the figures for the March quarter, 
1942. This declaration was duly made by the Court on 21st April, 1942, at the rates 
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of £4 118. for adult males, and £2 9s. 6d. for adult females. Since then, quarterly 
adjustments have been made to the basic wage in accordance with changes in the “C”’ 
Series Index. 

In view of the “interim” basic wage judgment of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration in December. 1946 (see page 291) the Queensland Industrial 
Court granted increases of 78. and 5s. in the basic wages for adult males and adult females 
respectively to operate from 23rd December, 1946. 

Following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
to increase the male and female basic wages from December, 1950 (see page 292) the 
Queensland Industrial Court conducted an inquiry as to what change should be made 
to the State basic wage for Queensland. By a majority decision on 30th November, 
1950, the Industrial Court granted an increase of 158. weekly to both adult males and 
adult femaler, the new male rate of £7 14s. corresponding to the Commonwealth basic 
wage for the Brisbane metropolitan area. The basic wage payable to adult females 
is now approximately 66 per cent. of the male rate. The judgment of the Queensland 
Industrial Court may be found in the supplement to the Queensland Industrial Gazette 
Vol. 35, No. 4, page 1253. 

The rates payable in the Southern Division (Eastern District) in accordance with 
regular quarterly variations from 4th May, 1953, were £10 18s. for adult males and 
£7 6s. for adult females. 

(iv) South Australia. The Industrial Code 1920-1951 provides that the Board of 
Industry shall after public inquiry declare the living wages to be paid to adult male 
and female employees. The Board has power also to fix different rates to be paid in 

different defined areas. 
‘ The family unit is not specifically defined in the Code, but the South Australian 
Industrial Court in 1920 decided that the average employee in respect of whom the 
living wage is to be declared is a man with a wife and three children. 

The first declaration by the Board of Industry was made on 15th July, 1921, when 
the living wage for adult male employees in the metropolitan area was determined at 
£3 198. 6d. per week. 

Following on the declaration of an “interim ” increase in its “ needs” basic wage 
by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration on 13th December, 1946 
(see p. 291) the South Australian Parliament provided for the “daily living wage” 
for adult males in the metropolitan grea to be declared as one-sixth of the Commonwealth 
weekly basic wage for this area. The Act mentiored also provided for similar declarations 
in respect of eny adjustment of such wage, but the powers of the Board of Industry 
to declare a “living wage” were retained, and any such wage so declared will supersede 
that declared by proclamation. 

The variation in the living wages determined by the Board of Industry up to 25th 
November, 1937, were published in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No, 37, 
page 483). Variations since that date are shown below :— 


LIVING WAGE VARIATIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. (State Jurisdiction.) 


Living Wage per Week, 

















Date of Operation. 
Male. Female, 
: £ ed. £ 6. d. 
5th January, 1939 .. a ae an .. | 318 oO 118 o 
28th November, 1940 © se Ee sf te 4 4.0 2 1 0 
26th November, 1941 47 0 23 6 
15th October, 1942 414 0 ; 2 6 2 
26th September, 1946 418 6 215 0 
7th January, 1947(a) a Bs ‘ie a 5 2 0 217 0 
21st August, 1947... es Ds a 1 5 4 0 218 o 
13th November, 1947 3 se 7 be ie 5 6 0 219 0 
7th July, 1948 ac aus a as es 517 0 3 6 6 
19th May, 1949 os ihe a ae 2 6 5 0 3 8 6 


7 
(a) Commonwealth rate for metropolitan area adopted. 


| 
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The Industrial Code Amendment Act No. 65 of 1949 made provision for the quarterly 
adjustment of the “ living wage ” in accordance with the variations in the Commonwealth 
basic wage consequent on the changes in the ‘‘ Court ” Series index of retail prices for 
Adelaide. In effect this resulted in parity between the State living wage and the 
Commonwealth basic wage from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in 
February, 1950. The prescribed adjustment to the female “ living wage’ was seven- 
twelfths of the same adjustment to the Commonwealth male basic wage. The Board 
of Industry retained power to amend the “ living wage” but any new “ living wage’ 
was to be adjusted quarterly as above. 


Following the decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 292), the South Australian legislation was 
amended to enable, inter alia, the “living wage” to be altered by proclamation, and 
by proclamation dated 30th November, 1950, the South Australian Living Wage in the 
metropolitan area was fixed at increased rates identical with the December rates fixed 
by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the metropolitan area 
of South Australia. The female basic wage, which had been approximately 54 per cent. 
of the male basic wage, was increased to 75 per cent. of the corresponding male rate. 


The rates payable in accordance with the quarterly adjustments notified by the 
President of the Board of Industry, operating from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing in May, 1953, were £11 8s. per week for adult males, and £8 118. for adult 
females. 


(v) Western Australia. The Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1952 provides that 
the Court of Arbitration may determire and declare a basic wage at any time on its 
own motion and must do so when requested by a majority of industrial unions or by 
the Western Australian Employers’ Federation, with the limitation that no new 
determination shall be made within twelve months of the last preceding inquiry. 


The term “ basic wage ” is defined in the Act as ‘‘a wage which the Court considers 
to be just and reasonable for the average worker to whom it applies”. In determining 
what is just and reasonable the Court must take into account not only the ‘“ needs 
of an average worker ” but also the ‘ 
matters the Court deems relevant. 


‘economic capacity of industry ” and any other 


Provision is also made in the Act for quarterly adjustments of the “ basic wage ” 
by the Court of Arbitration when an official statement supplied to the Court by the 
State Government Statistician relating to the cost of living shows that a variation of 
Is. or More per week has occurred, compared with the preceding quarter. These 
adjustments apply from the dates of declaration by the Court. 


The first declaration of the basic wage by the Court of Arbitration, since the authority 
to fix one was vested in the Court in 1925, was made on 11th June, 1926. The family 
unit is not specifically defined in the Act, but it has been the practice of the Court to take 
as a basis for its calculations a man, his wife and two dependent children. The variations 
in the annual declarations of the Court of Arbitration up to 1937 were published in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 484). Annual and special declarations 
since 1937 are shown in the following table. 
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_BASIC WAGE VARIATIONS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. (State Jurisdiction.) 

















Neca South-West Zand ; . 
Date of Operation. Metropolitan ‘a. Meola ae m ; Other Parta of State. 
Male. | Female. Male. | Female. “Male. Female. 
£s.4a.1€ 5. d.)£ sw d|£ s. dif sd. £ 3. d. 
ast July, 1938 4 0 O}2 3 214 © O12 3 91413 312I0 4 
» 99-1939 a4 2 2142 4 $|4 3 1) 2 14 10 a4 16 4 @212 0 
1» ~~: LQ4O 4 2 812 4 814 3 312 4151416 3:212 0 
1» 99: 1941(b) 4 8 of2 7 644 9 3/2 8 2/5 3 6'215 11 
1» as «TQ 42 410 5/2 810}4 1010/2 9 E15 5 7:217 0 
» 99 «1943 419 t121313 64418 11/213 015 §5 94217 1 
» 9» 1944 439 11} 21311 |4 19 81213 10)5 7 14217 10 
» on — -1945 5 © 1/2314 1}419 7/213 9}5 7 5,218 © 
1946 5 1 tl214 715 0 61214 3}5 9 0,2 1810 
26th Feb, 1947(c) 5 7 1121710)5 6 61217 61515 413 2 3 
rst July, 1947 5 7101218 315 7 3121715 }5 16 Of 3 2 8 
» oo» 1948 515 913 2 6/515 2/3 2 216 4913 7 4 
» 9» 1949 67 1};3 8 8)6 6 943 8 51615 1:3 1211 
1» 1950 7 9° 0/315 71619 91315 617 7 3:319 6° 
18th Dec., 1950(c) 8 6 6414 1/18 6 7/4 14 2 814 8'418 6 
(a) Applicable from 24th April, 1939. (5) Applicable from 28th April, 1941. {c) Special 


declarations following basic wage increases granted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 


The increased basic wage of 26th February, 1947 was granted after an inquiry by 
the Western Australian Court of Arbitration consequent upon the “ interim ” basic wage 
judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arhbitratior in December, 1946 
(see page 291). 

Following the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 292) the Western Australian Court of 
Arbitration resumed an inquiry which had been adjourned, to ascertain what change 
should be made in the State basic wage rates. In its judgment of 7th December, 1950 
the Court decided that the basic wage should be increased by £1 per week for adult males 
and by 15s. per week for adult females. As the result of a subsequent inquiry the basic 
wage for adult females was increased to 65 per cent. of the corresponding male rate, 
operative from 1st December, 1951. This was subject to the condition that the increase 
should be offset by the reduction in or deletion of existing margins between the basic 
wage and the total wage as specified by the appropriate award or determination. 

The judgment of the Court of 7th December, 1950, may be found on page 336 of 
the Western Australia Industrial Gazette, Volume 30, Nos. 3~4. 

The rates payable in the metropolitan area in accordance with the quarterly adjust- 
ments declared by the Court, operative from 27th April, 1953, are £12 18. 10d. for adult 
males and £7 17s. 2d. for adult females. a 

(vi) State Basic Wage Rates. The “ basic”? wage rates of State industrial tribunals 
operative in May, 1952 and May, 1953 are summarized in the following table :— 
STATE BASIC WAGE—WEEKLY RATES. 

| 























May, 1952. May, 1953. 
State. 7 
Date of \ ' Date of 
Operation. Males. Females. | Operation, Males. Females. 
New South Wales— 1 8. d. 8. ad. t 3. d. 8. d. 
Metropolitan and Country cx- ' 
cluding Broken Hill src (a) 223 0 167 0 (a) 241 0 180 6 
Broken Hill au (a) | 231 0 173 0} (a) 246 Oo 184 6 
Victoria(b) * (a) 212 OF 159 0 (a) 232 0 1740 
Queensland— 
Southern Division (Eastern \ ‘ 
pibteieh—snctadine Bris- } i 
bane(c) -- | 28.4.52 | 207 0, 138 6 4-5-53 218 o 146 0 
South Australia vas (a) 211 0 | 158 0 (a) 228 o 171 0 
Western Australia— ‘ i 
Metropolitan Area. . oe 28.4.52 { 223 10 | 145 6. 27.4.53 4 241 LO 157 2 
South-West Land Division .- 28.4.52 222 5! 144 7 27-4-53 | 243 0 157 11 
Goldfields and other areas .. 28.4.52 | 228 10 | 148 9 27.4.53 | 247 9 161 0 
Tasmania(b) (a) | 215 0 160 6 (a) | 239 90 179 0 
(a) Operative from beginning of first pay-period commencing in month shown. (b) None declared 
but rates (capital city) shown are those of Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration which are 
foHowed to a large extent. (ce) Allowances added for other areas :—Males—Southern Division 
(Wester Dintsicty, 75. 4a.; Mackay Division, 5s. 6d.; Northcra, Division (Basti7a 


3. Northtra, Division (astcrn District), tes. ; 


Northern Division (Western District), 179. 4d.; Females—half of these allowances. 
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6. Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920.—Only one comprehensive attempt 
has been made by the Commonwealth authorities to ascertain specifically what the 
actual requirements were in the various States according to reasonable standards of 
comfort, including all matters comprised in the ordinary expenditure of a household, 
in respect of a family consisting of a man, wife and three children under fourteen years 
of age. This was made by a Royal Commission which in its report, in 1920, made 
recommendations for the various capital cities which were not carried out owing largely 
to the marked advance of the amounts suggested over ruling rates and the grave doubts 
expressed as to the ability of industry to pay such rates, Further details of these 
recommendations are given in Labour Report No. 40 (see page 106). 


§ 4. Child Endowment in Australia. 


1. General—The principle of supplementing wages by a payment in respect of 
dependent children under sixteen years of age became prominent in Australia following 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage of 1920, and was 
implemented in Australia as described in the following paragraphs. The system has 
been in force in various forms in England and on the Continent as far back as 1795, 
the first instance occurring in England in that year. 


2. National Scheme.—Details of the appointment of another Royal Commission in 
1927 and a brief summary of its findings and of consequent Government decisions were 
given in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 39, page 425). 

In 1941, the Commonwealth Government introduced a scheme of child endowment 
throughout Australia. The main features of the scheme and a summary of the operations 
under the scheme from 1st July, 1947 to 30th June, 1952, are given in Chapter XIV.— 
Welfare Services. 


3. Earlier Schemes.—Consequent upon the operation of the Commonwealth Child 
Endowment Scheme, appropriate steps were taken for the termination of the schemes 
operating in the Commonwealth Public Service and in New South Wales. The Common- 
wealth Public Service Scheme was the first system instituted in Australia and came into 
operation on rst November, 1920. In New South Wales an abortive attempt to institute 
the system was made in 1919 and a scheme was adopted under the Family Endowment 
Act 1927 which operated from 23rd July, 1927. For further details of these schemes 
reference may be made to Official Year Book No. 37, pages 485 and 486. 


E. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


§ 1. Employment. 


1. Total Occupied Persons.—(i) General. The following estimates of the total 
numbers of occupied males and females are based principally on data from the 1933 
Census (June), the National Register (July, 1939), the Civilian Register (June, 1943), 
the Occupation Survey (June, 1945) and the 1947 Census (June). These sources of 
information have been supplemented by Pay-roll Tax returns, which commenced in 
July, 1941. Owing to some difference in coverage, 1947 figures in the following tables 
differ slightly from Census figures as shown in Chapter [X.—Population. The 1947 
figures are subject to revision. 

(ii) Australia, The estimates in the table below are divided into three categories 
(a) Defence Forces; (0) all persons fully occupied as employers, or as self-employed in 
businesses or on farms; and (c) wage or salary earners fully employed, or occupied as 
casual, part-time, intermittent or seasonal workers. Wage earners unemployed, in the 
sense that they are incapacitated or have no work to go to, are excluded, as also are 
persons engaged on Government relief works. 

All unpzid “helpers” in non-rural industry have been included with wage and 
salary earners. Male unpaid “helpers” in rural industry have been included with 
employers and self-employed persons, as it is considered that the majority of these are 
sons or other close relatives of farmers working in an unofficial partnership, or as learners 
with the farm owner. Unpaid female “helpers”? on farms are very numerous, but 
their exact number is not known. Generally, they combine part-time dairy or other 
farm work with part-time duties in the home. Together with women occupied in 
unpaid home duties they have been excluded from the category of occupied persons, 
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Statistics of net enlistments in the Defence Forces shown in the table below represent 
total enlistments for full-time duty less deaths and discharges. Prior to December, 
1941, men in certain age-groups were called-up for short training courses but these men 
are excluded from the figures. In July, 1941, the number of such men was approximately 
50,000. 


TOTAL OCCUPIED PERSONS : AUSTRALIA. 















































(7000.) 
Employers and Self- | wage and Salary Earners. 
De- employed. Total 
fence ee Se areas Se 
Year and Month. | Forces anne ae 
Hee. || Rural | Other Rural | Other Civilians, || including 
ments) Indus- | Indus- | Total. | Indus- | Indus- | Total. Forces. 
(a) It try. tries. try. tries. {a) 
Mates. 
1933—June.. 5.8 || 292.4 | 248.3 | 540.7 | 200.0 992.0 | 1,192.0 | 1,732.7 1,738.5 
1939—July .. 12.9 || 300.0 | 299.0 | 599.0 | 202.0 |] 1,293.1 | 1,495.1 | 2,094.1 || 2,107.0 
1941—July  .. | 282.86]) 284.0 | 208.0 | 492.0 | 188.0 | 1,363.4 | 3,551.4 | 2,043.4 || 2,326.2 
1943—June_ .. {| 685.0 || 262.0 | 150.0 | 412.0 | 120.9 | 1,273.2 | 1,394.1 { 1,806.1 2,491.1 
1945—June(e) .. | 603.5 |] 287.5 | 187.1 | 474.6 | 130.2 1,294.2 | 1,424.4 ] 1,899.0 2,502.5 
1947—dune .. 53.2 || 278.9 | 286.8 } 565.7 } 148.2 | 1,649.44) 1,797. 6d 2,363.34 2,416.50 
FEMALES. 
(e) 
1933—June.. a 15.1 56.2 71.3 4-4 447.5 451.9 523.2 $23.2 
1939—July .. «+ if 16.0 62.0 78.0 4-0 561.6 565.6 643.6 643.6 
1941—July ar 1.8 14.0 56.8 70.8 6.0 656.2 662.2 733.0 734-8 
1943—June.. 44.0 Ii.7 34.4 46.1 28.1 682.1 710.2 756.3 800.3 
1945—June(c) .. 45.4 17.0 43.1 60.1 23.0 667.1 690.1 750.2 795.6 
1947—June. 0.8 13.8 55.8 | 69.6 8.2 659.94| 668.0d| 737.64 738.4d 
PErRsons. 
1933—June.. 5.8 || 307.5 | 304.5 | 612.0 | 204.4 |} 1,439.5] 1,643.9 | 2,255.9 2,261.7 
1939—July ae 12.9 }} 316.0 | 361.0 | 677.0 | 206.0 | 1,854.7 | 2,060.7 | 2,737.7 2,750.6 
1941—July -» | 284.60]| 298.0 | 264.8 | 562.8 | 194.0 | 2,019.6 | 2,213.6 | 2,776.4 3,061.0 
1943—June «+ | 729.0 273.7 | 184.4 | 458.1 | 149.0 1,955.3 | 2,104.3 | 2,562.4 3,291.4 
1945—June(c) .. | 648.9 || 304.5 | 230.2 | 534.7 | 153.2 1,961.3 | 2,114.5 | 2,649.2 3,298.1 
t947—June.. 54-0 || 292.7 | 342.6 | 635.3 {| 156.3 | 2,309.3¢] 2,465.6d) 3,100.9d{/ 3,154.98 
(a) Includes those serving outside Australia. _ (6) Excludes approximately 50.000 men called 
up for short training courses. {c) Occupation Survey, 1st June, 1945. (d) Subject to revision. 


(e) Includes females, in thousands, in private domestic service as follows :—106.7 in June, 1933; 124.5 
in July, 1939; 100.0in July, 1941; 41.5 in June, 1943; 47.6 in June, 1945; and 40.3 in June, 1947. 


From June, 1933 to July, 1939, the number of occupied persons of both sexes 
increased by 488,900, due to the increase of 223,700 in the number of available bread- 
winners and to the decrease of 265,200 in the number unemployed from 563,200 to 
298,000. During the war years from July, 1939 to June, 1943, the number of males 
occupied as civilians decreased by 288,000, while females occupied as civilians increased 
by nearly 113,000, representing a net decrease of 175,000 persons. This decrease, 
together with decrease of unemployment (272,000), normal increase of breadwinners 
(91,000) and an abnormal war-time increase of 178,000 bread winners (persons who 
would not otherwise have been working), balanced the net intake into the Defence Forces 
at June, 1943 (716,000). The estimate of 659,000 female wage and salary earners 
employed in non-rural industries as at June, 1947, includes 40,300 private domestics 
(the Census figure). The remaining 619,600 females in the estimate include females 
working part-time. The 1947 Census figure for the same industries (i.e., excluding rural 
and private domestic) was 579,200. Persons working regularly but for considerably 
less than normal working hours were instructed on the Census Schedule to exclude 
themselves from the work force, unless their earnings from such work formed their 
principal means of livelihood. 
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(iii) States. The following table shows total occupied males and females in each 
State in July, 1939, and June, 1947, divided into Defence Forces, Employers and Self- 
employed, and Wage and Salary Earners. 


TOTAL OCCUPIED PERSONS: STATES. 


















































(7000.) 
\ 
Total Occupied 
Defence Forces Employers and Wage and 
(Net Enlistments) Self-employed. | Salary Barners. | Persons, including 
‘a 
State. (@) 
duly, June, July, | June, July, Sune, July, June, 
1939. | 1947. | 1939. | 1947. 1939. | 1947.(b)| 1939. | 1947.(0) 
Mates. 
et 7 T 
New South Wales 4.9 23.1 216.2 197-5 596.2 723.6 817.3 944.2 
Victoria . ees 4-4 15.9 162.9 158.1 399.5 480.9 566.8 654.9 
Queensland a wet r.0 5.9 95.1 96.9 218.6 255.4 314.7 358.2 
South Australia _— I.r 2.6 54.6 51.8 127.7 154.4 183.4 208.8 
Western Australia na r.0 3-4 47-4 39.8 99.7 115.6 148.1 158.8 
Tasmania 3 4 2if 0.5 0.8 21.5 20.1 46.9 58.1 68.9 79.0 
Australia(c) “a 12.9 53-2 599.0 565-7 } 1,495.1 | 1,797.6 | 2,107.0 | 2,416.5 
FEMALES. 
1 
New South wae 0.3 28.4] ~ 25.4 | 220.8 268.8 ' 249.2 294-5 
Victoria | 0.4 25.5 22.4 | 175.3 203.4 200.8 226.2 
Queensland aug | O.r Ir.t 10.2 7162 83.2 | 82.3 93-5 
South Australia 6.0 5.2 47-4 52.9 > 53-4 58.1 
Western Australia | | 4.8 4.3 33-2} 38.4: 38.0 42.9 
Tasmania 1 2.2 1.9 | 16.3 19.0 18.5 20.9 
Australia(c) ae | us 0.8 78.0 69.6 | 565.6 668.0 643.6 738.4 
PERSONS. 
New South vale 4.9 : 23.4 244.6 | 222.9 817.0 992.4 | 1,066.5 | 1,238.7 
Victoria é es 4-41 16.3 188.4; 180.5 574-8 684.3 767.6 881.1 
Queensland “és eet I.0 6.0 106.2 ! 107.1 289.8 338.6 397.0 451.7 
South Australia ‘ xr! 2.6 60.6 57.0 | 175.1 207.3 236.8 266.9 
Western Australia 1.0 3.4 52.25 44.1 | 132.9 154.0 186.1 201.5 
Tasmania 0.5 0.8 23.7 22.0 63.2 | 77.1 87.4 99.9 
Australia(c) se | 12.9 | 54.0 677.0 635.3 | 2,060.7 | 2,465.6 | 2,750.6 | 3,154.9 
‘ t 
{#) Includes those serving outside Australia. (b) Subject to revision. (c) Includes Aus- 


tralian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. 


Between July, 1939 and June, 1947, the occupied population of Australia (including 
Defence Forces but excluding unemployed, pensioners, retired persons of independent 
means and dependants) increased by approximately 14.7 per cent. The proportionate 
increase in each State was as follows: New South Wales, 16.1; Victoria, 14.8; 
Queensland, 13.8; South Australia, 12.7; Western Australia, 8.3; Tasmania, 14.3. 


2. Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment.—(i) Australia and States. 
Estimates are made monthly of wage and salary earners in employment (excluding 
employees in rural industry and female domestics in private homes), based on Pay-roll 
Tax returns and supplementary returns of Government employment. Pay-roll Tax 
returns cover only a small proportion of wage earners on rural holdings, and practically 
no private domestic servants. It is not possible to obtain actual numbers of farm 
employees and private domestic servants except when a Census or quasi-Census such as 
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Occupation Survey (1st June, 1945) is taken, but estimates have been made from time 
to time using available data. The next table shows for each State and for Australia 
as a whole the trend in that section of wage and salary earning employment which it is 
possible to estimate monthly. Figures are shown as at June, 1933 (Census) and July, 
1939 (based on National Register). From July, 1941 (commencement of Pay-roll Tax 
returns) the estimates are available for each month, and the table shows the level in 
June of the years 1947 and 1948, in May, 1949, and in June, 1950, 1951 and 1952. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT. 


(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persons on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Trainees in Camp.) 












































(’000.) 
N ; z South | Weste 
Year ant tone. F gent | aon, | ite” | ha | A | moma, at 
- : fs 
S Mates. _ : 
1933—June.. ss... | 380.6 288.6 | 139.8] 80.5 | 70.1} 29.0 | 992.0 
1939—July oe -- | 529.9 357-5 | 172.8 | 106.7 | 82.9 37-4 | 1,293.1 
1947—June(b) .. .. | 671.8) 452.6 | 220.2 | 140.9 | 103.9 51.4 | 1,649.4 
1948—June(b) .. -. } 702.3) 473-3 | 232.6 | 149.0 | 109.2 | 54-5 1,730.9 
1949—May(b)(c) -- , 721.4; 489.3 | 239.8 | 155.0 | 112.8 57-4 | 1,787.1 
1950—June(b) .. «+ ' 740.8} 510.7 | 250.4 | 165.7 | 120.5 58.4 | 1,858.7 
1951—June(b) .. -. ' 758.2) 525.8 | 259.3 | 170.0 | 125.3 | 60.2 | 1,911.5 
1952—June(b) .. ++ | 754-4] 524-4 | 258.1 | 171.5 | 126.0 | 61.0 | 1,908.1 
FEMALES. ee ; 
1933—June.. .. | 125.8) 118.2 | 40.5} 26.0} 20.6{ 9.1] 340.8 
1939—July ee ror 168.0} 142.9 | 53.2] 34.0 | 26.2 11.6 | 437.1 
1947—June(b) .. we 252.1] 190.5 | 74.5, 48.0 |] 35.6 16.9 | 619.6 
1948—June(b) .. .. | 261.9) 196.7 | 77.9 | 50.1 37.0 18.0 644.0 . 
1949—May(b)(c) - .. | 269.9; 202.5 | 80.1} 52.2 37.8 18.8 | 664.1 
1950—June(b) .. an 278.5) 210.0 | 83.1} 54.3 39.9 19.4 | 688.2 
1951—June(b) .. -- | 290.9] 219.6] 86.1] 57.0 | 41.6 | 20.3 | 718.8 
1952—June(b) .. ae 270.5' 206.6 | 83.8 | 54.9 | 40.5 19.8 | 679.4 
o esas PERSONS. = soe ” 

1933—J une me Ge 506.4 406.8 | 180.3 | 106.5 90.7 38.1 | 1,332.8 
1939—July A ri 697.9; 500.4 | 226.0 | 140.7 |} 109.1 49.0 | 1,730.2 
1947—June(b) .. -. | 923.9] 643.1 | 294.7 | 188.9 | 139.5 68.0 | 2,269.0 
‘r1948—June(b) .-. a 964.2, 670.0 | 310.5 | 199.1 | 146.2 72.5 | 2,374.9 
1949—~May(6)(c) ar 991.3) 691.8 | 319.9 } 207.2 | 150.6 76.2 12,451.2 
1950—June(b) .. -. |1,019.3' 720.7 | 333.5 | 220.0 | 160.4 77.8 | 2,546.9 
I951—June(b) .. -. {1,049.1} 745-4 | 345-4 | 227.0 | 166.9 80.5 | 2,630.3 
1952—Jnne(d) .. .. |1,024.9' 731.0 | 341.9 | 226.4 | 166.5 80.8 | 2,587.5 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. (b) Subject to revision. 


{c) Figures for May, 1949 have been used for purposes of annual comparison because of the effects of the 
coal dispute in June, 1949. 


Estimates for recent months for Australia, corresponding to the foregoing, together 
with details for certain industrial groups, are published regularly in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics and the Monthly Bulletin of Employment Statistics. 


(ii) Industrial Groups. The following table shows the total male and female wage 
and salary earners in civilian employment (excluding employees in rural industry, 
female private domestics, persons on the paid strength of the Defence Forces and 
National Service Trainees in camp) subdivided to show the extent of employment 
provided by Governmental authorities and by private employers respectively. Some 
principal industrial groups included in the total are shown separately and include both 
Governmental and private employees, except in the case of retail trade, where there 
are no Governmental employees. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT : 


GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


(Hzcluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persons on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Trainees in Camp.) 


INDUSTRIAL 




































































(7000.) 
. July, June, May, June, June, June, 
Industrial Group. 1939. 1948. I 949. 1950. IQ5I. 1952. 
De ght, oo 7 (2) (ay) @ | @ (a) 

MALgs. 
Mining and Quarrying cape : $2.2 52.7 52.3 53-9 55-8 58.8 
Manufacturing, etc.(c) i are 456.1 680.5 692.6 716.4 733.0 721.4 
Building and Construction .. aes 149.71 167.8 180.9 197.2 212.7 214.0 
Rail and Air Transport > 73. . | 96.5 99.1 100.9 100.9 106.9 
Other Transport and Communication 112. 173.4 182.6 191.9 193.8 193.0 
Retail Trade te . 7 123.3 125.6 127.1 129.7 124.8 
Other Commerce and Finance we 259.7 ane a 169.9 178.0 188.4 191.2 
Health .. i ws oi a. 4.5 24.7 24.8 24.8 25.3 
Education 22.1! 8.6 29.7 30.7 31.9 33-2 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation 17.4 | ae 18.4 18.0 18.0 18.1 
Personal Services .. =| 37.0 52.9 54.4 55-9 $4.6 53.2 
Other... i = ae 95.2 | I§t.3 156.9. 163.9 167.9 _ 168.2 
Total ae ae +. |_1:293.1 | 1,730.9 | 1,787.5 | 1,858.7 | 1,911.5 {1,908.1 
Governmental(d) .. soe ns 349.8 | 494-4 518.9 553-5 $70.4 577-4 
Private Employers = a 943.3 | 1.236.5 | 1,268.2 1,305.2 | 1,341.1 | 1,330.7 
Total nate. ree «. | 1,293.1 | 1,730.9 | 1,787.1 | 1,858.7 | 1,911.5 | 1,908.1 

FEMALES. 
Mining and Quarrying “0.3 | 0.6 0.7) 0.7) 0.8 0.9 
Manufacturing, etc.(e oe 169.0 | 213.9 221.9 230.4 241.1 206.3 
Building and jonstruction ste I.2 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.8 4.2 
Rail and Air Transport 2.5 | 7.8 8.0 ! 8.0 8.2 8.6 
Other Transport and Communication | 10,1 27.2 29.0 ' 30.8 31.9 30.9 
Retail Trade 5 qu 109.3 1X1 113.3 119.1 112.6 
Other Commerce and Finance 4.9 56.9 59.8 64.8 71.3 972.9 
Health 34.0 59.6 | 62.0 65.0 67.4 68.7 
Education 32.0 | 37.1 | 37.7 39.1 39.7 41.8 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation : 4.0% 8.4 8.8 8.4 8.7 8.6 
Personal Services . . 43.0 70.4 71.3 72.8 72.1 68.9 
- Other ee a we 26.1 49.9 50.7 51.6 54.7, 55.0 
Total a ve se {437.0 644.0 664.1 688.2 718.8 679.4 
Governmental(d) .. oe re 55.2. 94.9 99.2 107.6 113.8 115.2 
Private Employers vis ae 381.9 549.1 564.9 | 580.6 605.0 564.2 
Total os ues os | 437-1 644.0 664.1 688.2 718.8 679.4 
PERSONS. 

Mining and Quarrying wa ed 52.5 53.3! 53-0 54.6 } 56.6 59.7 
Manufacturing, etc.(c) ss ‘se 625.1 894.4 914.5 946.8! 974.1 ° 927.7 
Building and Construction .. Be 150.9 170.7 184.0 200.5 216.5 218.2 
Rail and Air Transport 75.5 104.3 107.1 108.9 109.1 115.5 
Other Transport and Communication 123.0 200.6 211.6 222.7 225.7 223.9 
Retail Trade i 74.6 232.6 236.7 240.4 248.8 237.4 
Other Commerce and Finance es 374- 218.6 229.7 242.8 259.7 264.1 
Health .. . as ae 51.8 84.1 86.7 89.8 92.2 94.0 
Education 54.1 65.7 67.4 69.8 71.6 75.0 
Entertainment, Sport and ‘Recreation 20.4 26.1 27.2 26.4 26.7 26.7 
Personal Services . . : 80.0 123.3 125.7 } 128.7 126.7 122.1 
Other... ne ws os | 128.3 201.2— 207.6 | 235.5 _ 222.6 223.2 
Total . ++ {1,730.2 | 2,374.9 | 2,451.2 | 2,546.9 | 2,630.3 | 2,587.5 
Governmental (d) .. ws oe 405.0 589.3 618.1 661.1 684.2 692.6 
Private Employers ie -- |_4,325.2 | 1,785.6 | 1,833. | 1,885.8 | 3,946.1 | 1,894.9 
Total Sie Ls a 1,730.2 | 2,374.9 | 2,451.2 | 2,546.9 | 2,630.3 ! 2,587.5 





(a) Subject to revision. 


(b) Figures for May, 1949, have 
comparison because of the effects of the coal dispute in June, 1949. 


been used for purposes of annual 


(c) Estimates (subject to 


revision) based on Pay-roll Tax returns, etc., of employees predominantly engaged in secondary production. 
The figures include a considerable number of employees outside the scope of the factory employment 


iS poe as defined and published in Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry. 
Commonwealth, State and Local Government Authorities. 


(d) Includes employees 


A graph showing wage and salary earners in civilian employment by main industrial 


groups appears on page 311. 


(iii) Factories. Actual mid-monthly factory employment derived from the results 
of annual factory censuses is published in the Secondary Industries Bulletin issued by 


this Bureau. 
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Additional tables regarding employment in factories may be found in Chapter XXIV. 
“Manufacturing Industry ”. 


An index of factory employment in Australia, published in the Monthly Review of 
Businesa Statistics, shows that in 1951-52 factory employment was 70 per cent. higher 
than the average employment for the three years ended June, 1939. 


3. Government Employees._{i) Australia, 1939 and 1948 to 1952. The following 
table shows at June in each of the years 1948 to 1952, in comparison with 1939, the 
number of civilian employees of Commonwealth, State, Semi-Governmental and ‘Local 
Government authorities. These include all employees of Governmental authorities on 
servicés such as railways, tramways, banks, post office, air transport, education, 
broadcasting, police, public works, factories and munitions establishments, migrant 
hostels, etc., as well as administrative employees, within Australia. ; 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 

















- State and 

Commonwealth. Semi-Governmental. Local Government. Total. 
June— Le eet __ 7 

we ss | : 
Males. inne: Persons.| Males. anal Persons.| Males, aa Persons, Males. ian Persons. 
1939(b) .. | 56,099] 11,764] 67,863] 235,066, 40,586] 275,652) 58,637] 2,887) 61,524] 349,802| 55,237] 405,039 
1948 =... | 130,420) 38,375] 168,795] 306,835, 52,563] 359,398} 56,808) 3,946] 60,754] 494,063] 94,884{ 588,947 
1949... | 142,019] 40,197| 182,216] 321,992! 55,718] 377,710] 58,7031 4,277} 62,980] 522,714| 100,192 622,906 
1950 —.. 1 156,332] 44,970] 201,302] 337,196, 58,146] 395,342} 59,988) 4,453] 64,441] 553,516] 107,569) 661,085 
1951 .. | 160,690] 48,063] 208,753) 347,598] 61,001] 408,599] 62,096} 4,751] 66,847) 570,384] 113,815] 684,199 
1952. | 157,880] 45,117] 202,997] 358,322] 64,948] 423,270] 61,167) §,111| 66,278) 577,369} 115,176] 692,545 


_ (a) See explanation above. (b) July. 

(ii) Commonwealth and States, etc., June 1951 and 1952. The numbers of employees 
of Commonwealth Government authorities in Australia as at June, 1951 and 1952, are 
shown in the following table, together with the numbers of employees of State, Semi- 
Governmental and Local Government authorities in each State. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES(a), JUNE, 1951 AND 1952. 











June, 1951. June, 1952. 
Employed by— j---~—- ees 

Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females. Persons. 
Commonwealth wa 160,690 48,063 | 208,753 | 157,880 45,117 | 202,997 
New South Wales .. 151,391 24,078 | 175,469 | 159,464 26,088 | 185,552 
Victoria... a 105,290 19,998 | 125,288 | 104,145 20,785 | 124,930 
Queensland. . .. | 67,503 6,922 74,425 67,986 7,191 75:177 
South Australia Pe 36,186 6,772 2,958 38,389 7437 45,826 
Western Australia .. 34,389 53090 | 39,479 | 34,352 5,336 | 39,738 
Tasmania .. ape 14,935 2,892 17,827 15,153 3,172 18,325 








Total 


570,384 | 113,815 | 684,199 | 577,369 | 115,176 | 692,545 





(a) See explanation in para. 3 (i) above. 


§ 2. Unemployment. 


1. Total Persons Unemployed.—The total number of persons unemployed has been 
recorded only at the dates of the various censuses. The Census records include all persons 
who state that they are unemployed, and distinguish between unemployment on account 
of sickness, accident, scarcity of work, industrial dispute, and all other causes combined. 
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The following table sets out the number of unemployed at the Censuses of 1911, 1927, 
1933 and 1947, the National Register, 1939, and the Occupation Survey, 1945. The 
percentage which the unemployed bore at each date to all wage and salary earners of 
the same sex, comprising those estimated to be in employment and those unemployed, 
is also shown. 


UNEMPLOYMENT (ALL CAUSES) : AUSTRALIA. 
i 








Wage and Salary Earners Proportion of Wage and Salary 
Unemployed. i Earners Unemployed. 
Year and Month. Vs : | -apee ap 
| Males. | Females. ; Total. | Males. Females. Total. 
-! il ree SES ee fees Ss eg 
‘ i t 
. 7000. , 000. + O00. % % : % 
1911—-April (Census).. | 48.0 | 8.3. 56.3 4-3 2.7 4.0 
1921—April wy ee TBO 21.5 ' 160.9 10.7 5.7 9.6 
1933—-June(a) ., .. 460.2 ° 103.5 * 563.3 27.9 19.t ' 25.8 
1939—July(b) é 264.0 34.0 ‘ 298.0 15.0 5-7 * 12.6 
1945—June(c) 39.9. 16.2 :} 56.1 2.7 2.3! 2.6 
1947—J une (Census)(d) | 66.6 . 16.9 : 83.5 3.6 2.5 3.3 


\ t ‘ i 





(a) The figures shown for 1933 are in excess of those actually recorded at the Census, through an 
allowance having been made for a number of youths and girls who would normally have been wage and 
salary earners. but who, on account of the economic depression, having never becn employed, were not 


classed as wage and salary earners. (b) Derived from National Register, 1939. (c) Derived 
ron Occupation Survey, 1945. {d) Persons in the work force who were not at work at the time of 
the Census. 


The estimates and percentages of unemployment given above for periods subsequent 
to the Census of 1933 should be interpreted in conjunction with the notes below. 

The estimates for 1939 were based on the National Register, which covered males. 
aged 18-64 years, and data available from other sources. The proportion of wage 
earners unemployed in July, 1939, immediately prior to the 1939-45 War, was estimated. 
at approximately 124 per cent. In July, 1941, it was about 4 per cent. and by June, 
1943, under conditions of intensive mobilization of manpower for war purposes, in- 
voluntary unemployment was practically nil. Owing to the use on the Occupation 
Survey (1945) card of the definition ‘‘ a person normally working for wages but without 
a job on rst June”, it appears that the 1945 figures exclude some persons who were 
temporarily absent from their jobs at the date of the survey. 

Of the numbers at the 1947 Census shown above 25.6 per cent. were not at work 
owing to sickness or accident and 26.6 per cent. stated that they were resting. Of the 
latter, approximately half said they expected to resume their former jobs. 

2. Unemployment in Reporting Trade Unions.—{i) General. The particulars given. 
in the following tables are based upon information furnished by the secretaries of trade 
unions. The percentages of unemployment derived from trade union returns are an 
indication of the trend of unemployment among trade unionists as estimated or recorded 
by secretaries of trade unions which supply returns. The membership of the reporting. 
unions consists predominantly of males and represents at present about 55 per cent. 
of the total trade union membership, and between 25 and 30 per cent. of all wage and 
salary earners. Unemployment returns are not collected from unions whose members are: 
predominantly in permanent employment (Governmental, etc.) or casual employment 
(wharf labourers, etc.). Very few of the unions pay unemployment benefit, but the 
majority of the larger organizations have permanent secretaries and organizers who 
are in touch with the members and with the state of trade within their particular 
industries. In some cases unemployment registers are kept, and provision is made 
in the rules for payment of reduced subscriptions by members out of work. Seasonal 
fluctuations in unemployment have been provided for by collecting returns quarterly 
since 1st January, 1913. The quarterly figures relate to persons who were out of work 
for three days or more during a specified week in each quarter: they include persons 
out of work through sickness but exclude persons out of work through strikes and 
lock-outs, except those outside the industry who are indirectly affected. The yearly 
figures quoted represent the average of the four quarters. 
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{ii) Summary for Australia, 1939 to 1952. The following table gives a summary 
for Australia for the years 1939 and 1948 to 1952 and quarterly for the year 1952. 
Particulars of unemployment percentages at intervals since 1911 will be found on page 
324 — 
__UNEMPLOYMENT IN REPORTING TRADE UNIONS : AUSTRALIA. 
SS eee nr aoa 





Members Unemployed. 











‘ Unions ' Number of 

Period. Reporting. Members. x . 

ee t+ Number. | Ryanartion of 

i 1 

22 ae | eBoy cats = —— 
1939 (Average for yoar) a 396 476,918 45:967 9.7 
1948, are 380 761,104 6,533 0.9 
1949 4, ee + 377 790,630 | (a) 15,342 |(@) 2.0 
1950 ,, tee 64 375 827,256 6,659 0.8 
195I ,, ni nes, 374 860,525 55776 0.7 
1952, Bs oe 366 856,126 24,247 2.9 
1952 March Quarter oe 366 862,607 9,078 1.1 
June ‘i a 366 » 857,126! 19,023 2.2 
September ,, ie 366 844,848 | 33,9067 | 4.0 
4.1 


December _,, is 366 859,925 | 34,920 | 
! 


(a) Includes all members of reporting unions indirectly affected by the dispute in the coal-mining 
industry ; those directly affected are, however, excluded. 
; NovE—Sh i figures for cach of the four quarters of the years since 1912 will be found in the 
Labour Report 





The highest percentage of unemployed (30.0) was recorded in the quarter ended 
June, 1932. 

(iii) Australia, Industrial Groups, 1951 and 1952. Below are shown the percentages 
unemployed in industrial groups. Industries or occupations in which employment is 
stable, such as railways, and those which are subject to exceptional fluctuations, such 
as wharf labour, agricultural, pastoral, etc., are not included. Other occupations— 
domestic, hotel employees, etc.—are included in the ‘‘ Other and Miscellaneous ” group, 
as their returns are not sufficiently representative. The figures are averages of four 
quarters for the years stated :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN REPORTING TRADE UNIONS IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS : 








: AUSTRALIA. 
Unions Reporting. | Unemployed. 
ie 
Industrtal Group. , Number. Members. Number, Proportion of 


























| 195%. { 1952. | 1951. 1952. 1951. 1952. | 1951.| 1952. 
baa eS % % 
Wood, Furniture, etc. .. 16 28,486 | 28,464 98 885 0.3 3.2 
nf Engineering, Metal Works, 
57 234,027 | 241,674 601 3,922 0.3 1.6 
tT. Food Drink, Tobacco, ete. 53 51,496 | 50,544 613 2,261 1.2 4-5 
Tv. Clothing, Textiles, etc. 17 68,938 | 39,376 393 1,017 0.6 2.6 
V. Books, Printing, ete. 10 30,514 | 32,056 48 277 0.2 0.9 
VI. Other Manufacturing 60 67,438 | 63,904 1,088 4,964 1.6 7.9 
VII. Building | 51 102,416 109,383 | 1,003 +501 1.0 3.2 
VII. Mining, Quarrying, etc... \ 16 | 24,391 | 23,838 691 680 2.8 2.9 
X. Land Transport other than i ! | 
Railway and _ Tramway | | 
Services . 20 | $4,612 | 57,573 | 366 | 2,785 4.8 
IX., XL, XIL, XIIT., d XIV. j 
‘Other and Miscellaneous 74 198,208 | 209,314 | 875 3,955 1.9 
860,525 | 856,126 5,776 | 24,247 |] 0.7 [| 2.9 


All Groups ined a4 374 
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(iv) States, 1951 and 1952. In making interstate comparisons of unemployment 
percentages, allowance must be made for the circumstances that the industries included 
in the returns from trade unions are not quite identical in the various States, and that 
for some States the returns are more representative than for others. The State 
percentages shown below, therefore, should not be read as indicating the relative degree 
of unemployment amongst unionists in the individual States but as an indication of the 
trend of unemployment within each State as estimated or recorded by secretaries of 
those trade unions which supply returns. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN REPORTING TRADE UNIONS. 








Unions Reporting. Unemployed. 
= P 
State, | Number. Members. Number. Proportion . 





| 
| 1951. | 1952.] 1951. | 1952. 1951. 1952. {| 1951. | 1952. 


| 























. . : % % 
New South Wales aa a ror 99 | 354,408 | 352,245 2,714 | 11,382 0.8 3.2 
Victoria as a A 76 75 | 240,643 | 236,767 1,410 7,285 0.6 3.1 
Queensland fee a me 51 50 | 110,659 | 114,354 470 2,079 0.4 1.8 
South Australia a $5 54 53 | 80,222 | 79,130 605 1,949 | 0.8 2.5 
Western Australia ye Eales 60 58 | 53.532 | 53,368 385 796 0.7 1.5 
Tasmania nA 36 a 32 3r 21,061 | 20,262 192 756 0.9 3.7 

i 
Australia i at 374 366 | 860,525 856,126 | ° 5,776 | 24,247] 0.7] 2.9 








(v) States, 1939, 1948 to 1952. The following table gives the percentages in each 
State for 1939 and from 1948 to 1952 :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN REPORTING TRADE UNIONS : PROPORTION 
UNEMPLOYED. 
(Per cent.) 








: i 
Period. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.) Australia. 

1939 Year 11.0 | 10.4 5.9 9.3 7.1 8.1- 9.7 
1948, ro | 0.8 0.4 re eee 0.9 0.7 0.9 
194.9() ,, 3.2 = ' 0.7 0.9 i 0.9 «| 0.6 2.0 
1950, 1.0) ¢ 0.7 O.4 0.9 | rr | 0.6 0.8 
195I yy 0.8 | 0.6 0.4 0.8 0.7 | og 0.7 
1952s, 3-2 ' 3-1 1.8 2.5 ; 1.5 3.7 2.9 

: t 
1952 March Quarter 1.2 1.0 I. 0.9): 0.5 IME I.t 
June oe 2.8 1.6 1.8 2.0 — 1.6 3-4 2.2 
Sept. 5, 4.2 4.9 2.5 3.8 ! 2.4 5.2 4.0 
Dec. ” 4.8 4.8 1.8 3-2 j 1.5 5.2 4.1 

t 





(a) See note (a) to table on page 307. 


3. Commonwealth Unemployment and Sickness Benefits—Details of conditions 
governing the payment of unemployment and sickness benefits under the Social Services 
Consolidation Act 1947-1952, and tables showing numbers on benefit and payments 
made, may be found in Chapter XIV.—Welfare Services. 


§ 3. Commonwealth Employment Service. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service was established under Section 47 of the 
Re-establishment and Employment Act 1945, and under the Social Services Legislation 
Declaratory Act 1947. 

The principal function of this Service, as set out in Section 48 of the first-mentioned 
Act, is to provide services and facilities in relation to employment for the benefit of 
persons seeking to change employment, or to engage labour, and to provide facilities 
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to assist in bringing about and maintaining a high and stable level of employment 
throughout the Commonwealth. The Act also gives the Service a number of specific 
functions in relation to the re-establishment of ex-servicemen. 

The Service also assists in the administration of the Unemployment and Sickness 
Benefits, provided under the Social Services Consolidation Act 1947-1952, as well as 
the Re-employment Allowance, provided under the Re-establishment and Employment 
Act for certain classes of discharged members of the Forces. All persons who wish to 
claim unemployment benefits or re-employment allowances must register with their 
residential Employment Office which is responsible for checking their claim and for 
certifying whether or not suitable employment can be offered to them. 

Tn addition to giving advice on employment problems through a network of District 
Employment Offices, the Service provides free vocational guidance in each State other 
than New South Wales by means of a staff of qualified psychologists. (In New South 
Wales a similar service is provided by officers of the New South Wales Department 
of Labour and Industry and Social Welfare who act as agents for the Service in this 
regard.) While vocational guidance is available to any individual, it is provided 
particularly for juveniles entering employment for the first time, for ex-servicemen 
and for physically and mentally handicapped persons. Invalid pensioners being’ 
considered by the Department of Social Services for training under the provisions of 
the Social Services Consolidation Act 1947-1952 are examined by the Vocational 
Guidance Branch before training is provided. During the twelve months ended June, 
1952, the Service provided vocational guidance for 9,840 individuals. 

Under the scheme operated by the International Refugee Organization for the 
resettlement of Displaced Persons from Europe following the 1939-45 War, the Common- 
wealth Employment Service is responsible for placing the workers amongst these people 
in employment where their services will be of most use in increasing production. Up to 
30th June, 1952, a total of 101,913 Displaced Persons had been so placed. 

Towards the middle of 1950 the Service assumed a new responsibility, that of placing 
migrants from Great Britain under the Commonwealth-Nominated Migration Scheme. 
Following the agreements entered into with the Dutch, West German and Italian 
Governments for the entry of selected European workers into the country, the Common- 
wealth Employment Service has undertaken the initial placement of such persons. 

Since early in 1951, the Commonwealth Employment Service has been responsible 
for the registration, medical examination, interview and call-up of young men for training 
in the Armed Forces under the National Service Acts 1951, which are administered 
by the Department of Labour and National Service. The Service is also responsible 
for administering the provisions of the Act relating to the protection of the rights of 
National Service trainees in relation to their civil employment. 

In association with its placement activities, the Commonwealth Employment Service 
carries out regular surveys of the labour market in all areas and supplies detailed 
information on the employment situation to Government Departments and instru- 
mentalities and to the public. In order to assist in making effective placements, job 
analysis studies of Australian occupations are also made. 

The Service operates within the Employment Division of the Department of Labour 
and National Service, and is under the control of the Permanent Head of that Department. 
It functions on a decentralized basis. The Central Office is in Melbourne, and there 
is a Head Office in the capital city of each State, with 118 District Employment Offices 
and Branches in suburban and the larger provincial centres, and with 246 agents in the 
smaller country centres who are responsible to the various District Employment Offices. 
The District Offices and Branches are distributed as follows :—New South Wales, 46; 
Victoria, 29; Queensland, 19; South Australia, 9 (including Darwin); Western 
Australia, 11; Tasmania, 4. 

The Service completed its sixth. year of operation in May, 1952, and statistics of 
the principal items of business transacted during the year ended June, 1952, were as 
follows :—applicants for employment—new registrations 500,178, referred to employers 
381,991, placed in employment 271,125; vacancies—new notifications 387,888, sailed 
at end of year 37,930; persons receiving advice or information 567,017. 

With the setting up of the Commonwealth Employment Service most of the State 
Labour Exchange Organizations existing previously were superseded. Details of the 
organization and administration of these exchanges in the several States were given 
in Labour Report No. 30, page 133. 
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§ 4. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General.—Information with regard to the collection of particulars and the methods 
of tabulation of industrial disputes involving stoppage of work are given in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book, and also in the annual Labour Report. 

Tn annual tabulations particulars are included of all disputes which either commenced 
or were current during the year under review. As regards “number of disputes ”, 
“establishments involved”, and “ workpeople involved”, therefore, duplication will 
take place in respect of those disputes which started in and were unsettled at the end 
of a preceding year; the number involved will, however, be indicated in a footnote, to 
permit of due allowance being made in any calculations made from the tables.- 

2. Industrial Disputes involving Stoppage of Work, Classified in Industrial Groups, 
1951 and 1952.—The following table gives for Australia as a whole particulars of industrial 
disputes which either commenced or were current during 1951 and 1952, classified 
according to industrial groups. Figures for States and Territories on a comparable 
basis may be found in the issues of the Labour Report for these years. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, 1951 AND 1952. 









































Estab- Workpeople Involved. Esti- 
| Num. | _lish- 7 -{Working | mated 
Class. Idustrial Group. | ber. ments Days | Loss in 
} ? In- In- | m Lost. | Wages. 
| ) volved. Directly | directly. Total (£.) 
| | ; (a) : } 
os.) —_ 
I. | Wood, Furniture, etc. rt: 2 105 oe 105! 420 800 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, ete. | 87 | 3:297 | 49,425. 3,190 52,615 | 197,466 | 480,459 
ITI. | Food, Drink, etc. .. 19 | 44 | 11,808 | 43! 11,851 } 67,636 | 151,932 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. 2! 2 248 ae 248 3 974 1,758 
V. | Books, Printing, etc. oe 2 40 139 | LY 139 1 943 1,929 
VI. | Other Manufactoring ex 31 | 33 4,109 2,539 6,648 39,734 | 115,441 . 
VU. | Building. : wet 25 38 | 3,558 | 109 3,667 | 23,750 59,961 
VIL (i) Coal-mining , 912 | 1,745 | 157,828 ; 14,904 , 172,732 | 336,447 | 863,928 
* (i) Other Minirg, Quarries, etc. 4 6 2,170 673 2,843 | 36,255 | 189.200 
IX. ailway and Tramway Beever | 25 36 | 15,689: 4,471 | 19,860 | 15,055 34,611 
X. | Other Land Transport 4 13 13 | 10,003 ; 2,457 | 12,460, 15,101 38,911 
XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. ' 204 | 1,412 | 124,203 ° 85 | 124,288 | 135,281 | 308,913 
XIII. | Domestic, Hotels, ete. bs I I r0 a 10 40 80 
XIV. | Miscellaneous hes et 18 43 1,126'  .. 1,126 3,872 8,105 
' 4, 
Total ay .- 11,344 | 6,676 | 380,421 | 28,171 | 408,592 | 872,974 2,256,028 
n 1 ’ 
1952.(0) 
I. | Wood, Furniture, etc. 2\ 6 117 i 117 1,026 2,985 
I. Engineering, Metal Works, ete. 112, 3,960 | 129,561 | 7,368 | 136,929 | 458,760 |1,282.634 
III. | Food, Drink,ete. .. 24 | 59 7,147 2,975 , 10,122 | 43,314 | 143,857 
Vv. Books, Printing, etc. a 3 3 829 75 | 904 51554 13,079 
VI. | Other i aides he 23 25 5,903 3,895 9,798 | 63,515 | 151,347 
VII. | Building .. wb. 427. 46 1,620 242 1,862 | 20,079 56,034 
vt {i) Coal-mining .. (3,249 ; 1,898 | 192,248 | 818 | 193,066 | 286,749 | 932,480 
* (ii) Other Mining, Quarries, ete. 7 ro 2,888 . 1,881 4,769 | 19,743 94,743 
IX. ilway and Tramway Services} = 21 24 | 10,601 27 | 10,628 | 92,357 | 260,878 
X. | Other Land Transport , 8 8 2,248 | Ss 2,248 7,436 18,745 
XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. ©) {| 173 ' 1,324 | 131,882 | 275 | 132,157 | 161,316) 472,501 
XITI. | Domestic, Hotels, etc. : r| I 40 an 40 80 247 
XIV. | Miscellaneous ie Res ? ; 7} 3,094 Py as 4, 39094 3,575 10,320 
Total (c) : pee 71371 | 488,178 | 17,556 | 503,734 |1,163,504/3,439,850 














(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 
parties to the dispute. (+) Three disputes in Queensland and one in Tasmania involving respectively 
five and one establishments and 357 and twenty workpeople commenced in r950 and were uncompleted 
in that year. Particulars of these disputes have been included in statistics of disputes for both 1950 and 
1951. Particulars of three disputes involving three establishments and 271 workpeople (directly), have 
been included in the statistics of both 1951 and 1952. These disputes occurred in New South Wales. 
(c) These figures exclude approximately 85,000 working days lost in all States as a result of the ban on 
overtime in the stevedoring industry during April, May anc June, 1952. 


3. Industrial Disputes, States and Territories, 1939 and 1948 to 1952.—The following 
table gives particulars of the number of industrial disputes in each State and Territory, 
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together with the number of workpeople involved, and the losses in working days and 
wages caused by disputes which either commenced or were current during each of the 
years 1939 and 1948 to 1952. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : STATES AND TERRITORIES. 







































































‘ Workpeople Involved. 7 
Establish- Working j Pstimated 
State or Territory. | Year.| Number.} ments. | Days Wages. 
Tnvolved. In- Lost. 
nae 7 directly. Total. (£.) 
| (a) } 

1939 386 460 | 139,30% { 9,230 | 148,531 | 410,183 419,330 

1948 mis er 235,473 7,036 242,509 044,961 1,155,940 

Wales .. 4 | 7949 39 3.428 | 197,367 | 3,526 } 200,893 | 1,005,285 | 1,981,769 

New South Wales 1950 1,030 7,365 { 289,269 22,498 311,767 639,305 £,333:938 

1951 1,052 5414 | 279,823 | 23,738 | 303,561 682,418 | 1,803,947 

U} 1952 1,316 4:433 | 333,990 | 13,106 | 347,096 | 763,860 | 2,279,619 

{| 1939 10 10 1,989 1 180 2,169 27.313 19,946 

1948 21 82 | 41,734 155 | 41,889 1§9,903 240,034 

Victoria .. . 1949 | 20 193 | 22,018 ce 22,018 60,112 115,883 

: 1950 | 33 1,142 | $9,161 | 14,826 | 73,987 | 1,208,365 | 2,395,691 

IQ51 : 41 220 | 27,219 she 27,219 42,210 104,038 

19520) 33 1,441 | 60,753 1,167 | 61,920 116,339 339,109 

1939 5 6 373 2 375 1,870 1,753 

1945 12 27 | 3,734 | 7:797 | 23,531 815,107 833,269 

Queensland .. 2] 1949 38 234 | 26,184 87 | 26,271 | 183,333 351,985 

1950 147 285.) 24,157 2,483 | 26,640 74,007 142,721 

1951 19 751 | 51,685 4,412 | 56,097 96,307 218,454 

1952b 195 571 | 39,298 | 3,624 | 40,922 76,286 235,914 

——___} ——_____] -—— —_] — | | ____--] —__ 

1939 2 2 | 170 , 5 175 1,880 1,416 

1948 a 28 | 5891 1 31,136 | 7,027 , 30,264 47,138 

; 1949 1 45 5,845 147 5,992 28,31 51,541 

South Australia 1950 : 29 251 13,760 | 402 14,168 i 126,538 264.704 

1951 27 188 | 12,713 21 | 12,734 34,057 88,286 

19520) 32 494 | 24,408 | 1,623 | 26,031 64,738 175,043 

| 

1939 | 7 7| x108| 145) 1,253 | 14,100 9.578 

1948 9 26 2,356 - 2438 7,836 15,296 

Weste. ne 1949 I 33 5,564 97 5,661 + 26,287 $2,421 

poreem Anbiralie 1950 15 gr! rosei .. | 1,952 5,728 11,491 

1951 10 40 | 4,179 | - | 4179 5,I0X 12,394 

19520 21 271 | 19,154 \ 2! 19,156 127,826 369,658 

| Se | |_| —___| 

[} 1939 4 4j 53 53 | 166 93 

1948 4 5 i 468 | ' 468 950 | 1,473 

; 1949 15 4 3,503 . 3503 29,31 35,319 

Tasmania 1950 19 45! 3,089 | 11! 3;100 ! 8.447 16,296 

1951 2 56 | 4644] -- | 4644] — 10,401 23,949 

19525 26 157 | 10,298 | 34 | 10,332 | 14,143 39,640 

{| 1939 2 16! 234 40 | 274 3,642 3,600 

1948 3 82 i 1,369 - 1 1,369 31665 51364 

No to: 1949 2 2, 200 | | 200 1,261 2,522 

rthern Territory 4} 1950 I ri 43 43 | 430 1,450 

Ig5r ! I om 48 on \ 48 60 120 

19520) 3 3 257 H ed ‘ 2573 272 762 

. a4 is = - 
¢ 1939 ' : j 
1 94 is on ae set ae 

aera, eet) | 2040 1 1, 39; +. 3 39! 78 96 
1950 2 2) 44400 « 44 | 68 127 ° 

1951 1} 6 110 , 110 2,420 4,840 

19520 I T 20 | . 20! 40 105 

1939 416 | 505 | 143,228 | 9,602 | 152,830 | 459,154 455,716 

1948 1,141 2,082 | 301,025 ) 16,124 | 317,149 | 1,662,686 2,299,114 

Australia. . 1949 849 3,984 260,720 | 3,857 | 264,577 | 1,333,990 | 2,611,536 

1950 ‘ 1,276 9,122 | 391,481 40,220 | 431.701 | 2,062,888 4,166,418 

| 1951 i 1,344 6,676 { 380,421 ; 28,171 408,592 872,974 2,256,028 

1952b, 1,627 7,371 | 488,178 + 17,556 1 5059734 | 1,163,504-| 3:439,850 

H ' 








(a) Persons thrown oak of work at the establishments where the stoppages ccna but not themselves 
parties to the dispute. (b) See note (c) on page 310. « 


Detailed information in regard to the disputes during the above-mentioned and 
previous years is given in the Labour Report. 

4. Duration of Industrial Disputes, 1952.—The following table gives particulars of 
industrial disputes during 1952 according to certain adopted limits of duration. A table 
giving details for 1951 may be found in Labour Report, 1951, No. 40, page 134. 
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DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA, 1952. 





Workpeople Involved. 





Estimated 
Limits of Duration. a Daye Lost. | Wages. 
Directly. boa es Total. (£.) 
a, 
‘I day and less as 1,064 | 345,076 | 4,369 |349,445 | 330,392 | 966,835 


2 an and more than 1 day 242 | 78,735 1,665 | 80,400 | 325,510 | 393,737 
»» 2days | roo | 20,289 377 | 20,666 559177 | 168,541 
oie 3 days ‘and less than 1 














week . 54 | 13,124] 1,855 | 14,979 | 53,470 | 178,187 
1 week and less than 2 weeks 86 | 16,979 3.455 | 20,434 | 124,761 | 357,836 
2 weeks ,, +» 4 weeks 46 6,362 3,844 | 10,206 | 123,475 | 329,810 
4-4 os >» 8 weeks 18 2,290 1,637 3,927 91,805 | 290,768 
8 weeks and over .. = 17 5,323 354 | 5,677 | 258,914 | 754,136 

Total = «+. {1,627 | 488,178 | 17,556 | 505,734 |1,163,504 |3,439,850 





(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 
parties to the dispute. 


5. Causes of Industrial Disputes.—{i) General. In previous issues of the Official 
Year Book the causes of industrial disputes were classified in some detail for all industries 
combined. Commencing with this issue a new classification has been introducted and 
stoppages in industries other than “coal-mining” and “ stevedoring ” have been 
analysed separately. This segregation has been made because in these two industries 
the pattern of the disputes differs significantly from that in other industries. 


Under the new classification, causes are grouped under four main headings :— 
(1) Wages, Hours and Leave; (2) Physical Working Conditions and Questions of 
Managerial Policy ; (3) Trade Unionism ; (4) Other Causes. The first group is restricted 
to disputes involving general principles relating to wages, hours and leave, minor questions 
regarding the claims to pay or leave by individual employees being included under 
managerial policy. The second group comprises disputes regarding physical working 
conditions and general questions of managerial policy, which term covers those arising 
from disciplinary action, the promotion of employees, the employment of particular 
individuals, personal disagreements between employees and supervisory staff and 
disputes arising from the computations of wages, leave, etc., in individual cases. The 
third group, Trade Unionism, includes only stoppages against employment of non- 
unionists, inter-union and intra-union disputes, and sympathy stoppages in support 
of employees’in another industry. The last group comprises disputes by way of protest 
against situations not arising from the usual relationship of employer and employee, 
e.g., political matters, and cases (mainly occurring in the coal-mining industry) where 
the cause of the stoppage is not officially made known to the management. 

As the items included under these headings differ somewhat from those included 
under the similar headings used for classifying causes of disputes in years prior to 1950 
the figures for the years 1950 to 1952 are not strictly comparable with those for earlier 
years. 


(ii) Causes of Disputes, Australia. The following table gives particulars of industrial 
disputes according to causes for the years 1939 and 1948 to 1952. 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA. 




















Cause of Dispute. 1939. | 1948. | 1949. 1950.(a) 1951.(a) 1952.(@) 
Number or Dispurss. 

Wages, Hours and Leave ee 96 196 187 128 186 161 
Physical Working Conditions | 

and Managerial Policy Piss) 197 541 328 894 803 967 

Trade Unionism we a 50 76 84 114 159 204 

Other ae ary oi 73 328 250 140 196 295 

Total ine Ss 416 1,141 849 1,276 1,344 1,627 
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CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA—continued. 



































Cause of Dispute. | 1939. 1948. 1949. 1950.(a) 1951.(a) | 1952.(a) 
Worxprrorie Invoiven. 
Wages, Hours and Leave ae 29,290 81,430 67,821 104,075 117,409 201,274 
Physical Working Conditions hie 
and Managerial nliey bu 56,783 110,945 48,962 173,705 151,655 183,123 
Trade Unio as 18,651 26,251 14,234 15,651 27,684 51,819 
Other ie fe oo 48,106 98,523 133,560 138,270 111,844 69,518 
Total 2 bee | 152,830 317,149 264,577 431,701 | 408,592 505,734 
\ 
Worxina Days Lost. 
Wages, Hours and Leave s% 128,525 | 1,015,041 | 1,019,757 | 1,448,462 338,026 545,017 
Physical oe Conditions , oe , 
and Managerial olicy ea 189,510 360,611 118,755 443,493 359,383 444,286 
Trade Unionism st. a 54,749 | 144,377 1 37,154 37,580 67,280 93,133 
Other Sie ne BS 86,370 142,657 158,324 133,353 108,285 81,068 
Total 23 = 459,154 | 1,662,686 . 1,333,990 | 2,062,888 872,974 | 1,163,504 








(a) Owing to the use of 4 new classification, figures for 1950 to 1952 are not strictly comparable with 
those for earlier years. 


The following table shows the causes of industrial disputes during 1951 and 1952 
‘in two broad groups of industries :—{i) Coal-mining and stevedoring, (ii) all other 
industries. These figures are not available for earlier years. 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA. 











page ei pe Other Industries. All Industries. 
Cause of Dispute. : 
1951. 1952. 1951. 1952. 1951. 1952. 





NuMBER oF DISPUTES. 








Wages, Hours and Leave oe 110 90 76 | 71 186 161 
Physical Working Conditions 
and Managerial Policy oe 668 831 135 136 803 967 
Trade Unionism wi i 142 174 17 30 159 204 
Other ets a oe 189 278 7 17 196 295 
joe eter ef es 
Total .- oo 1,109 | 1,373 235 254 1344 1,627 





Wor«pProrLe InvoLvep. 





Wages, Hours and Leave 
Physical Working Conditions 
and Managerial Policy + 


201,274 


114,30 141,466 37,354 41,657 | 151,655 183,123 























| 
72,974 72,817 44.435 128,457 | 117,409 
Trade Unionism 19,521 45,437 8,163 6,382 | 27,684 51,819 
Other 89,896 62,764 21,948 6,754 111,844 69,518 
Total 296,692 322,484 111,900 183,250 : 408,592 §05,734 
; _ Worxrme Days Lost. 
; 2s; 
Wages, Hours and Leave cs 159,702 66,111 178,32 8,906 | 8,026 545,017 
Physical Working Conditions ; ede Mina ass 

and Managerial Policy ws 194,274 242,028 | 165,109 202,258 359,383 444,286 
Trade Unionism ay 26,222 66,556 : 41,058 26,577 67,280 93,133 
Other 90,255 68,326 | 18,030 12,742 108,285 81,068 
el ma ee ; ipera ts 
Total 470,453 | 443,021 | 402,521 | 720,483 | 872,974 | 1,163,504 

—_.. h t 
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6. Results of Industrial Disputes.—In previous issues of the Official Year Book, 
tables were included showing analyses of the results of industrial disputes over a period 
of years. Under a new method of collection of the basic data, the information on which 
these analyses were based is no longer available for the majority of disputes and the 
compilation has therefore been discontinued. 


7. Methods of Settlement.—In the following table industrial disputes for the years 
1939, 1951 and 1952 have been classified according to method of settlement. As disputes 
occurring in the coal-mining and stevedoring industries constitute the majority of all 
disputes, separate tabulations have been made for such disputes for the years 1951 and 
1952 and these are shown in the table :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : METHODS OF SETTLEMENT, AUSTRALIA((a) 





1951. 1952. 
abit naire 7 ~ i 
Coal- Coal- 
Method of Settlement. =» 1939. ining = Other_-=_ All, «== mining , Other ; _ All 
: and Indus- Indus- and Indus- Indus- 
Steve- tries. tries. Steve- tries. . tries. 
doring. ' doring. 


7 \ i | 
' ” ” Numper or Dispures. ; 

a I a ‘ . , 
By Private Negotiation .. 294 | 193 78 271 282 86 368 











Under State Industrial Legis- . 

lation. . 7' 6 42 48 8 4r 49 
Under Commonwealth In- i 

dustrial Legislation ee 6 Irr 64 175 126 43 169 
By Filling Places of Work- 

proves on Strike or Locked 

. = oe oa oe 

By Closing Down Establish- : 

ment permanently j a0 I on I An I 1 
By Other Methods - 106 . 798 48 846 957 79 1,036 

MeaBS vie ee eee Pyeng a 
Total es as 416 | 1,109 232 1,341 1,373 ' 250 1,623 
\ 
~ WorkPEOPLE Invonvep. , 

a : Sn re gy a = 
By Private Negotiation ..' 82,684 24,707 20,984: 45,691 ! 25,196 | 23,093 48,289 
Under State Industrial Legis- . : : , , 

lation. . " §,354 819 20,967 21,786 ! 1,199 11,186 12,385 
Under Commonwealth In- 

dustrial Legislation eect 3,268 35,200 


tri 15,242. 50,442 34,535 8,415 | 42,950 
By Filling Places of Work- : 4 


people on Strike or Locked 





out. 20 \ 
By Closing Down Establish- ' 1 
ment permanently cs 178 29 os 29 353 353 
By Other Methods ++ 61,326 235,937 | $4,436 | 290,373 | 261,554 | 138,630 ) 400,184 
Total ote ts 152,830 , 296,692 | 111,629 , 408,321 | 322,484 | 181,677 | 504,161 
7 j : 








Worxkine Days Lost. 





By Private Negotiation .. 298,652. 42,628 | 84,164 ' 126,792 . 43,420 228,245 | 271,665 
Under State Industrial Legis- \ : 
lation. 39,013 2,76r ' 131,143 . 133,904 1,705 ' 97,233: 98,938 
Under Commonwealth In- . : ; ' 
dustrial Legislation Da 46,450 88,854 112,055 200,909 82,260 111,734 | 193,994 


By Filling Places of Work- ' , 
people on Strike or Locked 





out 20 
By Closing Down Establish: 
ment permanently ays 3,892 203 a 203 ra 6,001 - 6,001 
By Other Methods = 71,127 336,007 54,710 | 399,717 » 315,636 : 269,408 | 585,044 
= fo eas) | ta, 
1 
Total . ++ 459,154 » 470,453 | 382,072 ; 8525525 | 443,021 | 712,621 Jstss.6e 
‘ a . ! . 








(a) As there are usually unfinalized disputes at the end of each year, totals in the above table will not 
necessarily agree with those shown in preceding tables. 
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Prior to 1947 the majority of disputes were settled by private negotiation. the 
proportion so settled since 1913 ranging between 59 per cent. in 1942 and 81 per cent. 
in 1937. In 1947 and subsequent years, however, the majority of disputes have been 
settled by ‘other methods”. The percentage settled by private negotiation was 20 
in 1951 and 22 in 1952. The proportion of dislocations settled under State or Common- 
wealth industrial legislation has varied considerably during the period under review, 
ranging between 3 per cent. in 1915 and 22 per cent. in 1913. The proportion was 17 
per cent. in 1951 and 13 per cent. in 1952. In connexion with the comparatively large 

_ number of disputes which are classified as having been settled by “other methods ”’. 
many stoppages of work occur each year, principally at collieries, the cause of which 
is not officially known to the employers or their representatives. Such stoppages 
usually last for one day, and work is resumed without negotiations for a settlement 
of the trouble. In 1951 the percentage of disputes settled by “ other methods” rose 
to 63 while the percentage in 1952 was 65. 


F. LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 
§ 1. Labour Organizations in Australia. 


1, Registration.—(i) Under Trade Union Acts. In previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 39. page 448) reference was made to the registration of trade unions 
under the Trade Union Acts. In general the available information under this heading 
is regarded as inadequate for statistical purposes. 


(ii) Under State Industrial Legislation. Information with regard to registrations of 
employers’ associations and trade unions under the various State Industrial Arbitration 
Acts will be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 39, page 448). 


(iti) Under the (Commonwealth) Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Under Part VI. of 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Act any employer or association of employers in any 
industry who has employed not less than too employees during the six months preceding 
application for registration, or any association of not less than 100 employees in any 
industry may be registered.* Registered unions include both interstate associations and 
associations operating within one State only. Registration under Commonwealth 
legislation began in 1906. In that and the four years following, there was but one union 
of employers; another was registered in 1911. The unions of employees registered in 
1906 were 20, with 41,413 members. At the end of 1952 the number of employers’ 
organizations registered under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act was 53. The number of unions of employees registered at the end of 
1952 was 151, with a membership of approximately 1,344,950 representing 52 per cent. 
of the total membership of all trade unions in Australia, 


2. Particulars regarding Trade Unions.—(i) Types. The trade unions in Australia 
are very diverse in character, and range from the small independent association to the 
large interstate organization, which, in its turn, may be a branch of an international body. 
Broadly speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour organizations :—({i) the local 
independent ; (ii) the State ; (iii) the interstate ; and (iv) the Australasian or international ; 
but a number of variations occur from each of these classes. ‘The schemes of organization 
of interstate or federated unions vary greatly in character. In some unions the State 
organizations are bound together under a system of unification with centralized enntrol, 
while in others the State units are practically independent and self-governing, the federal 
bond being loose and existing only for one or two specified purposes. The leading 
characteristics of each of these types were briefly outlined in Labour Report No. 2 (pp. 7-9) 
issued by this Bureau. 





* Under the Arbitration (Public Service) Act an association of less than 100 employees may be 
registered as an organization, provided that its members comprise at least three-fifths of all persons 
engaged in that industry in the Service. Such organizations are inclided in the figures shown below. 
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(ii) Number and Membership. As already stated, the figures for trade unions 
registered under the Acts do not represent the position of unionism in Australia. In 
1912 the Labour and Industria! Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics was established and with the cordial co-operation of the officials of the labour 
organizations comprehensive figures relating to the development of organized labour 
ate now available. The following table shows the position at the end of 1939, 1951 
and 1952 :— 


_TRADE UNIONS : NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP. 
Number of 





Number of Members. Aaa ainy aa ere 




















State or i Separate Unions. 

Territory. | i —— 
j 1939. | 1951. | 1952. 1939. 195i. 1952. 1939. | 195z. | 1952. 
New South Wales S| 200 225 223 | 358,391 | 678,338 | 649,163 | 3.4 5.6 |— 4.3 
Victoria se 149 156 159 216,803 | 433,407 | 416,349 0.8 6.7 |— 3-9 
Queensland eis i mq 128 129 180,653 | 277,037 | 274,908 6.5 5.5 |— 0.8 
South Australia .. 117 137 139 - 67,282 | 140,067 | 137,495 8.7 r.9 (— 1.8 
Western Auatans : 141 | 152 151 | 67,833 | 105,507 | 105,462 o.r 1.9 |— 0.0 
Tasmania 79 } 101 98 | 22,062 47,413 | 46,948 4.8 5.3 |— 1.0 
Northern ‘Territory 4 | 17 15 | 761 2,764 2,340 5.6 13.4 |—15.3 

Australian Capital | | 
Territory is, th 15 } 29° 31 | 1,685 5,738 4,877 9.6 0.2 |—15.0 
Australia ++ (0) 380 |(b) 359 1(8) 360 | 915,470 11,690,277 Fs 637,542 1 3-4 5.3 I~ 37 

(a) On preceding year. (b) Without interstate duplication. See letterpress below. 


NotTEe.—Minus sign (=) denotes decrease. 


In the table just given, under the heading “ Number of Separate Unions”, a union 
with members in a State is counted as one union within that State. The figures by 
States do not add to the Australian total (shown in the last line) because a union 
represented in more than one State is included in the figure for each State in which it 
is represented, but is counted only once in the Australian total. 


Because of the difficulties involved, the collection of statistics relating to the 
“* Number of Branches ” of Trade Unions appearing in issues of the Official Year Book 
prior to No. 39 has now been discontinued. 

(iii) Classification in Industrial Groups. The following table shows the number of 
unions and members thereof in Australia at the end of each of the years 1939, 1951 and 
1952. Oompared with 1939, membership in 1952 had increased by 79 per cent. 


TRADE UNIONS: INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 
| 1939. | 1951. 1952. 








Industria] Group. No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 


|Unions. (2) Members.|Unions.(a); Members./Unions.(a)} Members. 

















Manufacturing— , H 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. .. ' 4 27,990 6 42,180 6 42,439 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, | f 
ete. .. \ 22 99,731 15 | 242,800 15 } 245,831 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. | 35 80,328 35 | 104,605 35 93,847 
Iv. Clothing, Textiles, ete. .. 12 68,847 | 6 | 131,873 6 | 100,056 
V. Books, Printing, etc. i 8 22,303 | 6 35,211 6 345494 
VI. Other Manufacturing | 37 52,074 ; 37 80,581 37 75,019 
VII. Building .. ' 28 45,651 26 | 134,198 26 | 115,837 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, ete. { 13 48,812 12 48,646 12 49,991 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services | 29 | 105,938 25 | 139,405 25 | 144,710 
X. Other Land Transport zie! 6 19,488 9 58,918 9 60,111 
XI. Shipping, ete. oof ar 28,760 | 3 45,972 13 42,703 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. ; 5 40,276 | 4; 59,915 3 59,055 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. 18 | 13,177 14] 34,485 14 | 37,749 
XIV. Miscellaneous— | 
(i) Banking, Insurance and ; 
Clerical , anal 20 39,013 17 | 104,162 17 | 104,486 
(ii) Public Service ‘ 50 89,848 58 | 183,541 60 | 187,255 
(iii) Retail and Wholesate \ 8 36,290 12 60,847 12 58,917 
(iv) Municipal, Sewerage and 
Labouring .. ae Ir 46,552 12 75,926 12 72,858 
(v) Other Miscellaneous... 53 50,392 §2 | 107,010 524 111,584 
Total ae ; oa 380 | 915,470 359 |x.690,271 360 $1,637,542 





(a) Without interstate duplication. Sze letterpress above. 
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(iv) Trade Unions: Numbers of Male and Female Members and Ratio to Wage and 
Salary Earners, Australia. The following table shows the estimated percentages of wage 
and salary earners in employment who are members of trade unions. As current estimates 
of wage and salary earners in employment do not include employees engaged in rural 
industry or females in private domestic service the percentages have been calculated on 
figures obtained by adding to the end of year estimates (see page 303 above) the number 
of employees in rural industry and females in private domestic service recorded at the 
Census of June, 1947. For this reason, and also because the membership of trade unions 
includes some persons not in employment, the percentages shown in the table must be 
regarded as approximations. 


TRADE UNIONS : NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE MEMBERS AND RATIO 
TO TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS(a), AUSTRALIA. 











Particulars. 1939. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
Mates. 
Number of Members of Unions 778,336) 1,172,676] 1,226,818] 1,301,868) 1,368,694 / 1,354,248 


Estimated ratio of Members to Number 
of Wage and Salary sarees in 
Employment .. : % 52 62 63 65 66 67 





FEMALES. 


Number of Members of Unions : 137,134 
Estimated ratio of Members to Number 
of Wage and Salary Bornes in 








283,132] 294,096/ 303,476! 321,577] 283,294 
! 





{ 
Employment... . % 34) 4 41 40 42 40 
Persons. 
7 
Number of Members of Unions -. | 935,470, 1,455,808] 1,520,914] 1,605,344| 1,690,271 | 1,637,542 


Estimated ratio of Members to Number 
of Wage and Salary comes in 
Employment .. % 





44) 56 57, * 5a! 60 60 





(a) Includes allowance for unemployed. 


(v) Interstate or Federated Trade Unions. The following table gives particulars of the 
oaumber and membership of interstate or federated unions in 1952 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED TRADE UNIONS : AUSTRALIA(a), 1952. 





Unions Operating in— 


Particulars. To | Total 
2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 States. 








38 59 142 


Number of Unions 
420,240 | 827,331 |1,449,631 


ia 14 
» +» Members “s 34,878 46,061 | 121, a 








(a) Certain unions in this group have, in addition to branches in the States, branches in the Northerp 
Territory and in the Australian Capital Territory. 
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The number of organizations operating in two or more States increased from 72 in 
1912 to 142 in 1952, and the ratio of the membership of such organizations to the total 
membership of all organizations rose from 65 to 89 per cent. during the same period. 


3. Central Labour Organizations.—In cach of the capital cities and in a number of 
industrial centres elsewhere, delegate organizations, consisting of representatives from 
a group of trade unions, have been established. Their revenue is raised by means of a 
per capita tax on the members of each affiliated union. In most of the towns where 
such central organizations exist, the majority of the local unions are affiliated with the 
central organization, which is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council, 
or the Labour Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of organization extends 
over the industrial centres throughout thé State. In this State there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Party, having a central council and executive, and 
metropolitan and branch district councils, to which the local bodies are affiliated. The 
central council, on which al) district councils are represented, meets periodically. In 
the other five States, however, the organization is not so close, and, while provision 
usually exists in the rules of the central council at the capital city of each State for the 
organization of district councils or for the representation of the central council on the 
local councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State are, 
as a matter of fact, independent hodies. 


The table below shows the number of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated therewith 
in each State at the end of the year 1952 :— 


CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS : NUMBER, AND UNIONS AND BRANCH 
UNIONS AFFILIATED, 1952. ; 








{ i 
Particulars. Ns.w.| Vie. | Q’land. | 8. Aust |W.aust| Tas. N.Y. | A.C.T. | Total. 
\- -! | i } | 
| ‘ ’ 
Number of Councils... 11 | 9: I2 6 10 5 | 1! I 55 
Number of Unions and : 
Branch Unions affi- ' 


liated .. a 272 ' 283) 141 130 395 104 | 3 19 | 1,347 





The figures given in the preceding table concerning the number of unions do not 
necessarily represent separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated 
with the local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 


A Central Labour Organization, called the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, 
came into being during 1927. The Council was created to function on behalf of the Trade 
Unions of Australia, and was founded at an All-Australian Trade Union Congress held in 
Melbourne in May, 1927. The Australasian Council is based on the Metropolitan Trades 
and Labour Councils in each State, such bodies having the right to appoint two repre- 
sentatives to act on the Executive of the Council. The Metropolitan Trades and Labour 
Councils are the branches of the Australasian Council. In addition to the representatives 
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from the Metropolitan Councils, the Executive consists of four officers—the President, 
two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary, who are elected by and from the All-Australian 
Trade Union Congress. 


The objective of the Council is the socialization of industry, i.e., production, distri-. 
bution and exchange. The methods to be adopted are -—({a) The closer organization of 
the workers by the transformation of the Australasian Trade Union Movement from 
the craft to an industrial basis by the establishment of one Union in each industry ; 
(b) the consolidation of the Australasian Labour Movement with the object of unified 
contro], administration and action; (c) the centralized control of industrial disputes ; 
and (d) educational propaganda among unions. The Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions is the first interstate body in Australia with authority to deal with industrial] 
matters of an interstate character affecting the Trade Union movement generally. It is 
also the body responsible for submitting to the Commonwealth Government the names 
of persons suitable for selection as the Australian workers’ delegate to the Annual 
International Labour Conference. 


Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may be classed 
certain State or district councils organized on trade lines, and composed of delegates from 
separate unions whose members’ interests are closely connected because of their 
occupations, Delegate councils of bakers, bread carters and mill employees, or of unions 
connected directly or indirectly with the iron, steel, or brass trades, or with the building 
trades, may be so classed. 


§ 2. International Labour Organization. 


The International Labour Organization originated in the Peace Treaty of 1919 which 
made provision for the holding of International Labour Conferences and the institution 
of the International Labour Office. In the inter-war period, the International Labour 
Organization was an autonomous associate of the League of Nations, and in 1946 became 
the first of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. Under the terms of agreement, 
the United Nations recognizes the International Labour Organization as a specialized 
agency having responsibility in the field defined by its Constitution which embraces 
labour conditions, industrial relations, employment organization, social security, and other 
aspects of social policy. The Organization has three basic parts. These are the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, its highest authority, which, as a rule, meets annually ; the 
Governing Body, its executive council which usually meets four times a year; and the 
International Labour Office which provides the secretariat of the Organization. The 
Conference is composed of national delegations comprising two government delegates 
and one delegate each of employers and workers, together with their advisers. The 
Governing Body comprises the representatives of sixteen governments, eight worker 
members and eight employer members. Particulars are given in the Labour Report of 
the proceedings at International Labour Conferences up to the 35th Session, which 
opened in Geneva on 4th June, 1952. 


G. COMPARATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS. 


In order to show the relative movements of certain price and related data, the 
following table of annual and quarterly index-numbers for the six capital cities combined 
has been compiled with a common base 1911 = 1,000. 
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COMPARATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 
(Base of each Group : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities 1911 = 1,000 (a).) 





Retail Price Index-numbers. 








. Proportion 
Food, Hominel | s> |l of trade 
Period. Food | qousing | Housing . Total | ‘420 | vases, | Unionists 
and (4and : (4and 5| Cloth- | Miscel- so" Males ( on Unem- 
Grocer- | RG oms) Rooms) ing. |laneous.| Series es ployed. 
jes. (b) SG Be Index. 
Series). 

Year— % 
IgII 1,000 1,000 1,000 {(d)1,000 {(d)x,000 {(d)1,000 1,000 1,000 4.7 
1914 1,144 1,082 1,121 1,140 1,140 1,140 1,081 948 8.3 
1921 1,902 1,410 1,717 1,883 1,537 1,680 1,826 1,087 11.2 
1928 1,761 1,743 15755 1,507 1,537 1,675 1,963 1,172 10.8 
1932 1,425 1,336 1,390 1,215 1,458 1,377 1,639 1,190 29.0 
1938 1,584 1,540 1,568 1,253 1,463 1,488 1,799 1,209 8.7 
1939 1,657 1,577 1,626 1,271 1,465 1,526 1,846 1,210 9.7 
1945 1,849 1,595 1,746 | 2,155 | 1,767 | 1,868 2,339 1,252 1.2 
1946 1,852 1,596 1,748 2,276 1,776 1,900 2,400 1,263 1.4 
1947 oe 1,967 1,597 1,816 2,367 1,825 1,971 2,598 1,318 1.2 
1948 ais 2,245 1,001 1,982 2,637 1,913 2,148 2,914 1,357 0.9 
1949 . 2,492 1,605 2,128 | 3,019 | 2,037 | 2,349 3,210 1,367 | (e) 2.0 
1950 2,800 1,613 2,313 | 3,455 2,184 2,589 3.596 1,389 0.8 
1951 3,649 1,649 2,827 4,156 | 2,555 3,124 4,495 1,439 0.7 
1952 + 4,516 1,728 3,370 | 4,657 | 2,980 | 3,645 5,241 1,438 2.9 

Quarter— 

1952. 
March 4,298 1,672 3,219 | 4,523 | 2,783 3,481 5,036 1,447 1.1 
June sis 4,589 1,702 33402 4,685 2,967 3,061 5,156 1,408 2.2 
September 4,633 | 13,750 | 3,448 | 4,709; 3,072 | 3,714 55345 1,439 4.0 
December 45544 1,789 3,411 4,712 3,098 3,722 55428 1,458 4-1 


























(a) The index-numbers given in the se 


265, 


Index-number, 
Series Index (Food and Rent of all Houses). 
affected by the industri 


excluded. 


rate columns of the table cannot be compared with each 
other in order to show, for example, the relative cost of housing and food and groceries, since the cost 
in 1911 in each group or combination of groups is made equal to 1,000. 


(6) See footnote (b) on page 


(c) Index of nominal weekly wage rates for adult males divided by “C”’ Series Retail Prices 


(d@) Taken back from true base (November, 1914 = 1,000) by means of the “‘ A’”’ 
(e) Includes all members of reporting unions indirectly 
dis te in the coal-mining industry ; those directly affected are, however, 
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CHAPTER K. 
POPULATION. 
§ 1. Population Statistics. 


Population statistics relating to Australia or to the component States and Territories 
as at specific dates are of two typos— 

(i) Those ascertained by census enumeration. These results attain a very high 
degree of accuracy and may generally be accepted without reservation. 

(ii) Estimates derived by the application of vital and migration statistics to census 
data. In general, three estimates are made for any specific date : 

(a) Original estimates for dates subsequent to a census made before 
another census is taken. 

(b) Two-stage revision of the original estimates for each newly com- 
pleted intercensal period to adjust for the difference between 
the new census result and the comparable estimate. This is 
to bring intercensal estimates into line with the two census 
populations. The first revision is reconciled with preliminary 
census results and the second revision with final census results. 

Final revised figures become the permanent population estimates. For purposes 
requiring a mean population for any twelve-monthly period such mean is calculated as 
described in § 4. As populations at specific dates are used in these calculations conse- 
quential revisions are made in mean populations when the estimates for specific dates 
are revised as described above. 

In accordance with this policy all population statistics shown in this Year Book 
for dates up to 30th June, 1947, and all mean populations for calendar years up to 1946 
and financial years up to 1946-47 are final. Population. statistics for dates or years 
subsequent to these are subject to revision when another census is taken. 

Since the establishment of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics the 
populations of the States and Territories have been estimated in a comparable manner 
and attention has been given to the improvement of the basic demographic data from 
which the estimates are compiled. The principal source of error in early estimates lay 
in the migration records, both oversea and interstate, and efforts were directed towards 
their improvement. The 1911 Census disclosed an error in the precensal estimates 
equivalent to a proportion of 14.5 per cent. and 10.0 per cent., respectively, of recorded 
male and female oversea departures from Australia. These proportions were used as 
adjusting factors to recorded oversea departures during the intercensal period 1911-21. 
These adjusting factors were reduced after the 1921 Census to x per cent. for males and 
4.5 per cent. for females and were discontinued altogether after the 1933 Census. From 
the results of the 1947 Consus it would again appear that the accuracy of the records of 
oversea migration is such that in future little adjustment to recorded figures will be 
necessary for Australia as a whole. 

It is improbable that the same degree of accuracy as has been attained in the record 
of oversea migration can be reached in the case of interstate movements. Records are 
made of interstate passengers by sea, rail and air, but it is impracticable, with occasional 
important exceptions, to record the movements by road. 


§ 2. The Census. 


1. Census-taking.—Although ‘‘musters” of the population were carried out at 
least annually from 1788 to 1825, the first regular Census in Australia was not taken until 
1828 when a count of the population of the Colony of New South Wales was made. 
Subsequent Censuses were taken sporadically in the various colonies until 1881, when 
a Census was taken on the same date throughout Australia. 

In 1891 and 1901 Census-taking was still in the hands of the Goverrment Statisticians 
of the States, but, in 1911, under the provisions of the Commonwealth Census and 
Statistics Act, which provides for the enumeration to be made from one centre instead 
of by each State as formerly, the Commonwealth Statistician undertook the first Census 
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for the Commonwealth of Australia, 
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The second was taken in 1921 and the third should 


have been taken in 1931, but, because of restrictions on Governmental expenditure at 
that time, was deferred until 30th June, 1933. 

Owing to the 1939-45 War, the fourth Commonwealth Census, due to be taken in 
1941, was deferred until June, 1947, the Census for the whole of Australia being taken as 


on the night between 29th and 30th June, 1947. 


be taken in 


1954. 


The next Commonwealth Census will 


2. Population recorded at Censuses.—State and Territorial totals recorded at the 


Censuses taken over the period 1828 to 1947 are shown in the following table. 


The 


figures relate to the political boundaries of the several States (or Colonies) as they existed 


at the date of each Census except that Northern Territory has been shown separately 


from South Australia for three censuses prior to its transfer from that State. 
of formation of the separate Colonies and transfer of the Territories are shown in Chapter 


The years 








1, § 3. and § 4. 
POPULATION : AUSTRALIAN CENSUSES, 1828 TO 1947. 
Population Enumerated (Excluding Full-blood Aboriginals). 
co ee { : v eas aan 
ear. ew | : : ust. 5 
; 7 Queens- | South Western i Pi Nor. , ‘ 
Dad pictoras land. . Australia. Australia. Tasmania. Terr. ren. pie 
i . 
—_—_— = a —(—— she —-— ----~|-- —_ — |- = 
(Nov.) : 
1828.. 36,598 \ 
(and Sept.) \ | 
1833... 60,794 : 
(and Sept.) . 
1836.. 77,096 a 
(and Mar.) (27th Sept.) 
1841... 128,669 : ak 50,216 ; 
(26th Feb.) | i 
1844.6 te : 2 17,366 | 
(and Mar.) ; ' (26th Feb.) | | 
1846... © 189.609 22,390 at 
. H F (31st Dec.) 
1847.. i ‘ : ide 70,164 » 
\ | (roth Oct.) 
~1848.. fs ‘ ae 4,622 a , 
(1st Mar.) } Cast Jan.) (ist Mar.) | 
1851... 268.344 or : 63,700 ae 70,130 
(26th April) (30th Sept.) 
1854.. (2)234,928 . a 11,743 
1 (3186 Mar.) | 
1855... oe ' : 85,821 ° 
(1st Mar.) F 
1856.. 269.722 a4 ' es 
; (29th Mar.) » caret Bap) 4 
1857.2! ! 408,998 , a 1,492 
! ' : * (31st Dec.) 
1859. . ae ie tar, | a | 14,837 Ae seed 
| (7th April) | (7th April) | (7th April) | (7th April) (7th April) 
186r.. | 350,860 538,628 | (@) 30,059 126,830 ° 89,977 ° 
‘ (ist Jan.) ! 
1864.. | | 61,467 | ae | 
| (26th Mar.) . 
1866.. ; i eee 163,452 ; ' 
i : ; (2nd. Mar.) | 
1868.. ; 99,901 ' : ss weg 
; ' (31st Mar.) | (7th Feb.) « | 
1870... : 7 oe i sal 24,785 99.328 . 
(and April) | (2nd April) | (1st Sept.) } (2nd April) ; 
1871.. 502,998 730,198 120,104 185,626 ; 
(1st May) | (26th Mar.) | 
1876... | bie ! ne 173,283 213,271 | eed vi | ba 3 
1881(b) 749,825 . 861,566 213,525 | 276.414 29.708 115,705 1(¢)3,451 | 2,250,194 
! (ast May) j : 
1886... © es ' vi 322,853 a ns ais , oe me 
1891(d) | 1,127,137 | ° 1,140,088 393,718 315,533 ! 49,782 146,667 | 4,898 3,177,823 
1901(e) 1,354.846 j 1,201,070 | 498,129 358,346 i 184,324 172,475 | 4,811 mn \ 3,773,801 
1911(b) | 1,646,734 1,315,551 | 605,813 408,558 282,114 ° 91,21 » 3,310 }(@)1,714 + 4,455,005 
1g21(f) | 2.100,371 ' 1,531,280 ! 755:972 | 495,160 | 332,732 . 213,780 3,867 2,572 i 554359734 
1933(9) ; 2,600,847 , 1,820,261 | 947,534 580,949 , 438,852 , 227,599 ' 4,850 8,947 | 6,629,839 
1947(9) | 2-984.838 ' 2,054,701 1,106,415 646,073 | 502,480 257,078 | 10,868 | 16,905 | 75795358 
{ ‘ = cM ole ks 4 ES wets tes 
(a) Previously included with New South Wales. (0) 3rd April. (c) Previously included with South Australia. 
Actually Northern Territory was not transferred to the Commonwealth until rst January, 1911. (d) sth April. 


(e) 318t 




















March. 








(f) 4th April. 











(g) 30th Jyne. 
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for the last two Censuses the population of each sex in each State and Territory was 
as follows :— 


POPULATION OF STATES AND TERRITORIES : 1933 AND 1947 CENSUSES. 


(ExciupiInc FULL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 









































| : 
30th June, 1933. \ 3oth June, 1947. 
State or Territory. —'|_" i ee —| 
Males. Females. | Persons. Males. | Females. | Persons. 
New South Wales... {[1,318,471 {1,282,376 12,600,847 |/1,492,2II [1,492,627 (2,984,838 
Victoria .. .- | 903,244 | 917,017 |1,820,261 |/1,013,867 1,040,834 |2,054,701 
Queensland. 7 -» ll 4975217 | 450,317 | 947,534 || 567,471 | 538,944 {1,106,415 
South Australia .. | 290,962 | 289,987 | 580,949 || 320,031 | 326,042 | 646,073 
Western Australia .. || 233,937 | 204,915 | 438,852 |} 258,076 | 244,404 | 502,480 
Tasmania .. .. || 115,097 | 112,502 | 227,599 || 129,244 | 127,834 | 257,078 
Northern Territory .. 32378 ° 1,472 4,850 | 73378 3,490 10,868 
Australian Capital | ; iF 
Territory .'. -h 4,805 4,142 ! 8,947 i 9,092 7,813 16,905 
' a Bie oulcure te pean ee | Meee 
, | 
Australia 13,367,111 (3,262,728 {6,629,839 {13,797,370 (3,781,988 {7,579,358 
os 


’ Bas siete tena --— + Se ite a Ser is 


The results of the 1947 Census of the Australian External Territories will be found 
in § 12 of this chapter. 


The population of each sex enumerated in Australia as a whole at each Census since 
1881 was as follows :— 


POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA AT EACH CENSUS, 1881 TO 1947. 


(ExcLupiIne FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 





2 
< 
o ‘ 
a 





Date. Females, Persons. 


3rd April, 1881 





1,214,913 | 1,035,281 | 2,250,194 


5th April, 1891 - - .. | 1,705,835 | 1,471,988 | 3,177,823 
31st March, 1901 ‘ es ‘..1 3,977,928 | 1,795,873 | 3,773,801 
3rd April, 1911 a ee ; 2,313,035 | 2,141,970 | 4,455,005 
4th April, 1921 as = .. | 2,762,870 2,672,864 | 5,435,734 


30th June, 1933 be re .. | 3,367,111 . 3,262,728 6,629,839 
30th June, 1947 . . 3:797:370 3.781.988 | 7,579,358 


3. Increase since 1881 Censuis.—The increases in the populations of the several 
States and Territories and of Australia as a whole during the last six intercensal periods 
were as shown in the following table, which distinguishes the numerical increases, the 
proportional increases (which do not allow for the differences in the length of the inter- 
censal periods) and the average annual rates of increase. 
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POPULATION : INTERCENSAL INCREASES. 
(ExciupIne FULL-BLOOD ABOBRIGINALS.) 

































































i 1881-18 1891-1901 | 1901-191 — 21-) — 
State or Territory. i wear). in coe. ie Sea Go aig (12k ve yy Peas. 
Numerioan IncrEase, 
New South Wales - \(4)377,312\(@)227,709)(a)293,602| 453,637} 500,476} 383,991 
Victoria... ‘ 278,522 60,982} 114,481| 215,729] 288,981} 234,440 
Queensland. . : | 180,193] 104,411} 107,684] 150,159| 191,562} 158,881 
South Australia 39,119 42,813 50,212, 86,602 85,789 65,124 
Western Australia ..' 20,074) 134,342 97,990: 50,618] 106,120 63,628 
Tasmania .. an 30,962 25,808 18,736 22,569 13,819 29,479 
Northern Territory .. ' 1,447 —87| —1,501 557 983 6,018 
Aust. Cap. Territory.. | —_(b) (b) (b) 858 6,375 7,958 
Australia : 927,629] 595,978) 681,204; 980,729] 1,194,105} 949,519 
PROPORTIONAL [NOREASE—PER CENT. 
New South Wales 50.32 20.20 21.67 27.55 23.83 14.76 
Victoria 32.33 5-35 9.53 16.40 18.87 12.88 
Queensland. . 84.39 26.52 21.62 24.79 , 25.34 16.77 
South Australia 14.15 13.57 14.01 21.20 17.33 I1.21 
Western Australia 67.57 | 269.86 53-22 17.94 31.89 14.50 
Tasmania .. oe 26.76 17.60 10.86 11.80 6.46 12.95 
Northern Territory .. | 41.93 | —1.78 |—31.20 16.83 25.42 | 124.08 
Aust. Cap. Territory.. ; (6) _ _ () (b) 50.06 247.86 88.95 
Australia 41.22. | 18.75 | 18.05 22,01 ' 21.97 | 14.32 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RaTE oF INcREASE—PER CENT. 
New South Wales 4.16 1.86 | 0 1.97 2.46 1.76 0.99 
Victoria = 2.84 0.52 0.91 1.53 | 1.42 0.87 
Queensland. . .. | 6.32 2.38 1-98 2.24 1.86 I.1r 
' South Australia 2 i 1.33 1.28 1.32 1.94 1.31 0.76 
Western Australia 5.30 13.97 4.36 1.66 2.29 0.97 
Tasmania 2.40 1.63 1.04 I.12 0.51 0.87 
Northern Territory 3.56 —0.18 | —3.67 1.57 1.87 5.93 
Aust. Cap. Territory.. | (6) (b) (b) 4-14 10.71 4.65 
Australia 3.51 1.73 1.67 2.01 1.63 0.96 





(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


(b) Part of New South Wales prior to r9r1. 
Notz.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The numerical increase during the period 1933-47 (14 years) was less by 244,586 
than that for the period 1921-33 (12} years) and the proportional increase declined from 


21.97 per cent. for 1921-33 to 14.32 per cent. for 1933-47. 


During the earlier period 


the increase corresponds to 1.63 per cent. per afnum, and in the latter to 0.96 per cent. 


per annum. 


§ 3. Growth and Distribution of Population. 


1. Growth of Poputation.—The table which follows shows the growth in the population 
of each sex in the various States and Territories as measured by the estimated population 


\ at 31st December in 1788 and thereafter at decennial intervals from 1790 to 1950. 
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Each 


\ year from 1947 to 1952 is included in order to show recent fluctuations in greater detail. 


ESTIMATED POPULATION : 


(Exotupine FuLL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


1788 TO 1952. 


















































As at Nor Aust. 

3mst [N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. } S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Terr. Cap. | Australia. 
Dec— * Terr. 

MALEs, 
1 
1788 (a) : (a) 
1790 (a) : (a) 
1800 3,780 aS 3,780 
1810 6,611 974 7,585 
1820 19,626 ro 4,158 23,784 
1830 33,900 877 18,108 52,885 
1840 85,560 8,272 1,434 32,040 127,306 
1850 154,976 a + 35,902 3,576 44,229 238,683 
1860 197,851 }(0) 330,302 |(b) 16,817 64,340 9,597 49,653 668,560 
1870 272,124 397,230 | 69,221 94,894 15,51 53,517 902,494 
1880 404,952 450,558 | 124,013 | 147,438 16,985 60,568 1,204,514 
1890 602,704 595,519 | 223,252 | 166,049 28,854 76,453 . 1,692,831 
1900 716,047 | 601,773 | 274,684 ; 180,349 | 110,088 | 89,763 {(¢) 4,288 1,976,992 
1910 858,181 646,482 | 325,513 | 206,557 | 157,975 98,866 2,738 . 2,296,308 
1920 | 1,067,945 | 753,803 | 396,555 | 245,300 | 176,895 | 107,259 | 2,911 |(b)1,062 | 2,751,730 
1930 | 1,294,419 | 892,422 | 481,559 | 288,618 | 232,868 | 113,505 3,599 | 4732 | 3,311,722 
1940d | 3,402,297 | 947,037 | 536,712 | 297,885 | 248,734 | 123,650 6,337 | 7,856 | 3,570,508 
1947 | 1,504,350 | 1,016,950 | 569,480 | 324,055 | 261,689 | 135,674 7,403 {(€)9,270 | 3,828,871 
1948 1,531,990 | 1,040,640 | 580,030 | 331,058 | 268,384 | 140,286 8,065 |(€)9,598 | 3,910,051 
1949 | 1,594,724 | 1,073,298 | 594,154 | 342,937 | 280,457 | 145,838 8,728 |e 10,409 | 4,050,545 
1950 1,649,479 | 1,116,962 | 609,666 | 355,387 | 295,102 | 150,471 9,521 |@ 10,051 | 4,196,639 
1951 | 1,692,368 | 1,152,772 | 623,003 | 363,191 | 304,866 | 158,053 | 9,507 | 13,942 | 4,317,702 
1952 | 1,725,522 | 1,192,644 | 635,676 | 373,778 | 317,208 | 163,002 9,642 | 16,339 | 4,433,811 
' 
FEmates. 

1788 (a) oe é. : (a) 
1790 (a) + : . (a) 
1800 1,437 : : .- . 1,437 
1810 3,485 . : 496 ‘ 3,981 
1820 8,398 . 1,361 : 95759 
1830 10,688 295 6,171 ‘ 17,154 
1840 41,908 6,358 877 13,959 63,102 
1850 T11,924 Br fe 27,798 2,310 24,641 166,673 
1860 150,695 |(b) 207,932 |(b) 11,239 61,242 5:749 | 40,168 477,025 
1870 225,871 326,695 46,051 89,652 9,624 47,369 745,262 
1880 336,190 408,047 87,027 | 128,955 12,576 54,222 1,027,017 
1890 510,571 538,209 | 168,864 | 152,898 19,648 68,334 we 1,458,524 
1900 644,248 594,440 | 219,163 | 176,901 69,879 83,137 |(c) 569 1,788,347 
1910 785,674 654,926 | 273,503 | 200,311 |° 118,861 94,937 563 - 2,128,775 
1920 | 1,023,777 774,106 | 354,069 | 245,706 | 154,428 | 105,493 1,078 |(b) 910 | 2,659,567 
1930 | 1,251,934 900,183 | 435,177 | 285,849 | 198,742 | 111,792 1,365 3,987 | 3,189,029 
1940d | 1,388,651 967,88r | 494,740 | 301,171 | 225,342 | 120,352 2,637 6,304 | 3,507,078 
1947 | 1,503,232 | 1,944,739 | 541,341 | 329,010 | 247,192 | 132,841 3,588 |(e)7,814 | 3,809,757 
1948 { 1,530,354 | 1,065,675 | 552,535 | 334,869 {| 253.946 { 134,856 4,429 {(¢)8,165 | 3,884,829 
1949 | 1,581,211 | 1,091,033 | 566,146 | 344,936 | 264,358 | 138,407 5,122 \(€)9,124 | 4,000,337 
1950 | 1,628,547 | 1,114,294 | 581,579 | 356,623 | 278,569 | 143,926 5,611 |e 10,003 | 4,119,152 
IQ5I 1,666,392 | 1,138,582 596,602 366,645 | 286,736 | 148,961 6,020 |} 11,094 | 4,221,032 
1952 | 1,696,246 | 1,164,179 | 612,214 | 377,757 | 297,275 | 152,953 6,242 | 12,142 | 4,319,008 





(a) Details as to sex not available. 


% 


on 14th-r6th 


See note (c) on next page. 
eptember, 1951, are as follows :—1947, M. 9,714, F. 7,874; 1948, M. 10,943, F. 8,369; 


(5) Previously included with 
Previously included with South Australia in which Northern Territory was incorporated prior to 1911. 


New South Wales. 


(e) Revised estimates based on the results of the Census of Canberra 


1949, M. 12,577, F- 9,536; and 1950, M. 13,049, F. 10,580. 
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ESTIMATED POPULATION : 1788 TO 1952—continued. 




















{ } 

As at | f | | N Aust. 

3xst | N.S.W. ‘ Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust.! Tas. Ter. Cap. | Australia. 
Dec.— : : | ware Terr. 

PERSONS. 
i 1 ! i 
1788 859 | ' as Seis VS oy stig | og 859 
1790 2,056 | - nik oe = <s we weg 056 
1800 5,217 5 i i. ol A aa ide fie. ae A Fite “aes §,217 
1810 10,096 ! : ‘ iS Aor i 1,470... te ee 11,566 
1820 28,024 | H ss) 5,519 te eg 335543 
1830 44,588 : H 1,172 | 24,279 we Fo .. ) 70,039 
1840 127,468 Be ts 14,630 | 2,311 45,999 | oe | | 190,408 
1850 266,900 sé “ 63,700 , 5,886 68,870 es 405,356 
1860 348,546 |(@)538,234 |(a)28,056 | 125,582 15,346 | 89,821 dos H se 1,145,585 
1870 497,992 723,925 | 115,272 184.546 } 25,135 ' 100,886 ‘a a 1,647,756 
1880 741,142 ' 858,605 | 211,040 | 276,393 ; 29,56r | 114,790 | os aie | a3231,531 
} : 
1890 | 1,113,275 | 1,133,728 | 392,116 | 318,947 f 48,502 ' 144,787 see Rog $151,355 
1900 | 1,360,305 | 1,196,213 | 493,847 | 357,250 ; 179,967 | 172,900 |(6)4,857 ok 3,765,339 
1910 | 1,643,855 | 1,301,408 {| 599,016 | 406,868 | 276,832 | 193,803 3,301 +: 41425,083 
1920 2,091,722 | 1,527,909 750,624 491,006 331,323 212,752 3,989 (@)1,972 | 5,411,297 
1930 | 2,546,353 | 1,792,605 | 916,736 | 574,467 | 431,610 | 225,297 4,964 8,719 | 6,500,751 
1940¢ | 2,790,948 | 1,914,918 |1,031,452 | 599,056 | 474,076 | 244,002 8,974 | 14,160 | 7,077,586 
| 

1947 3,007,582 | 2,061,689 {1,110,821 | 653,065 | 508,881 268,515 10,991 {@ 17,084 | 7,638,628 
1948 3,062,344 | 2,106,315 (1,132,565 | 665,927 | 522,330 | 275,142 | 12,494 |@ 17,763 | 7,794,880 
1949 | 3,175,935 | 2,164,331 |1,160,300 | 687,873 | 544,815 | 284,245 | 13,850 |@ 19,533 | 8,050,882 
1950 | 3,278,026 | 2,231,256 [1,191,245 | 712,010 1 573,671 | 294,397 | 15,132 |@ 20,054 } 8,315,791 
195i | 3,358,760 | 2,291,354 [1,219,605 | 729,836 | 591,602 { 307,014 | 15,527 | 25,036 | 8,538,734 
1952 | 3,421,768 | 2,356,823 |1,247,890 | 751,535 | 614,483 | 315,955 | 15,884 | 28,48r | 8,752,819 











(a) Previously included with New South Wales. (b) Previously included with South Australia in 
which Northern Territory was incorporated prior to 1911. (c) Includes all defence personnel enlisted 
in Australia irrespective of movements subsequent to enlistment. (d) Revised estimates based on 
the results of the Census of Canberra on 14th-16th September, 1951, are as follows :—1947, 17,588}. 
1948, 19,312; 1949, 22,113; and 1950, 23,629. 


Estimates of population for intercensal years are obtained in the manner outlined 
in §1. Figures for interstate migration are liable to error owing to the impracticability 
of tracing movements of motor traffic. The estimates of populations of the Australian 
Capital Territory and the Northern Territory are particularly affected by this difficulty. 
In view of the uncertainty of war-time records of interstate migration, the populations 
of the States subsequent to 30th June, 1943, and until the 1947 Census, were estimated 
on the basis of natural] increase, deaths of defence personnel and oversea migration. 


The estimated population as at 31st December each year from 1788 to 1951 on the 
same basis as in the last table is shown in Demography Bulletin No. 69, 1951. A graph 
illustrating the growth of the population of Australia and of each State and Territory 


thereof appears on page 347. 
‘2. Present Numbers.—The population of Australia on 31st December, 1952, was 
estimated at 8,752,819 persons of whom 4,433,811, or 50.66 per cent., were males and 
4,319,008, or 49.34 per cent., were females. The increase during 1952 was 214,085, 
equal to 2.51 per cent., males having increased by 116,109 or 2.69 per cent., and females 
by 97,976 or 2.32 per cent. This increase was due to an excess of births over deaths, 
of 120,053, together with a net gain by migration of 94,032 persons. 
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: 3. Proportion of Area and Population, Density and Masculinity.x—A previous table 
shows the estimated number of persons in each of the States and Territories on 31st 
December, 1952. In the following table the proportions of the total area and of the 
total population represented by each State or Territory are given, together with the 


density and the masculinity of population :— 


DENSITY AND MASCULINITY OF POPULATION, 1952. 


(ExcLtupme FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 





Pro- Proportion of Estimated Popu- 




















portion lation, 31st December, 1952. Mas 
State or Territory. \f Density. eT 
or Territory moral ena ¥- | tinity.(0) 

Area. Males. | Females. | Persons. ‘ 
% ba % % 

New South Wales .. as 10.40 | 38.92 | 39.27 |* 39.09] 11.06 | 101.73 
Victoria .. te a 2.96 | 26.90 | 26.96) 26.93] 26.82 | 102.45 
Queensland oF -» | 22.54] 14.34 | 14.18 | 14.26 1.86 | 103.83 
South Australia... te 12.78 8.43 8.75 8.59 1.98 | 98.95 
Western Australia .. -. | 32.81 7-15 6.88 7.02 0.63 | 106.71 
Tasmania .. ae ee 0.88 3.67 3-54 3-61 | 12.05 | 106.57 
Northern Territory ws 17.60 0.22 0.14 0.18 0.03 | 154.47 
Australian Capital Territory. . 0.03 0.37 0.28 0.32 | 30.33 | 134.57 
Australia... .. | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 2.94 | 102.66 

(a) Average number of persons per square mile. (6) Number of males per roo females. 


Additional information regarding density and masculinity of population appears in 


later sections of this chapter. v 


4. Urban and Rural Distribution.—Particulars of the distribution of the population 
amongst metropolitan, provincial urban and rural areas in each State and Territory 
at the 1947 Census were shown in Official Year Book No. 39. pages 521-524. 


For Australia, the number of persons and the proportion of the total population in 
each division were :—metropolitan 3,843,959, 50.72 per cent.; provincial 1,362,548, 
17.98 per cent.; rural 2,354,248, 31.06 per cent. Migratory population (18,603) 
accounted for the remaining 0.24 per cent. 

At 31st December, 1952, the Metropolitan Divisions contained 50.11 per cent. of 
the total population of Australia. South Australia had the largest proportion of 
population residing in the metropolitan area (61.07 per cent.) but was closely followed 
in this respect by Victoria (59.10 per cent.). Percentages for the other States were :— 
New South Wales, 47.37; Queensland, 37.58; Western Australia, 56.31; and 


Tasmania, 30.18. - 
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A feature of the metropolitan population is its high femininity. In 1933, 52.5 per 
cent. of the metropolitan population was composed of females; in 1947, the proportion 
had fallen slightly to 51.9 per cent., being highest in Tasmania at 52.3 per cent. 


5. Metropolitan Population : Australia and Other Countries.—In Australia there is an 
abnormal concentration of population in the capital cities, which are the only cities of 
outstanding importance in the various States. A comparison with the capitals of the 
more important countries is given in the following table :-— 


METROPOLITAN POPULATION : AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 





t 
! Metropolitan 


State or Country. Metropolis. Year. 























| Population. 
; | 
New South Wales .. | Sydney - 35 1952 (a) 1,621,040 
Victoria ae .- | Melbourne... ae 1952 *° | (a) 1,393,000 
Queensland .. .. | Brisbane os eG 1952 (a) 469,000 
South Australia .. | Adelaide . be 1952 (a) 459,000 
Western Australia .. | Perth ae a 1952 (a) 346,000 
Tasmania os .. | Hobart a 6 1952 91,180 
England ae .. | London(d).. - | 1951 8,350,380 
Scotland ae .. | Edinburgh .. sei 1952 465,000 
Northern Ireland .. | Belfast a Sent 1951 448,606 
Ireland, Republic of — .. | Dublin = ae 1951 521,322 
Canada ws .. | Montreal{c)(d) pia 1951 1,370,044 
New Zealand .. .. | Wellington .. m5 1952 135,300 
Union of South Africa .. ; Capetown... a 1951 575719 
Argentina ae .. | Buenos Aires .. 3 1947 - 3,000,371 
Belgium ae .. | Brussels de seas 1950 966,482 
Brazil a .. | Rio de Janeiro oaks 1951 2,490,000° 
Czechoslovakia .. | Prague re as 1949 933,000 
Denmark a .. | Copenhagen .. bea! 1950 974,901 
Egypt tis .. | Cairo aa 7 1951 2,373,000 
France ais .. | Paris a2 Mert IQ51 2,910,000 
Germany ee .. | Berlin Sn es 1951 3,340,000 
Greece es .. , Athens(e) bs me IQ51 1,368,142 
Hungary wis .. : Budapest ae sara 1948 1,058,288 
Italy .. a .. | Rome on a 1952, 1,697,000 
Japan om .. | Tokyo(f) oe oahy 1950 6,277,500 
Netherlands .. .. | Amsterdam .. ‘eed 1952 851,000 
Norway ae .» | Oslo 5s sib fy 1952 437,000 
Poland ns .. | Warsaw ae fe 1950 600,767 
Portugal 2 .. Lisbon on es 1952 795,000 
Spain és .. | Madrid re | 1952 1,718,000 
Sweden co .. | Stockholm .. des 1952 752,193 
U.S.A. ocd .. | New York(d) .. ae 1952 8,053,000 
(a) Exclusive of full-blood aboriginals. (5) Greater London. (c) Greater Montrea). 

(d) Principal City. (e} Greater Athens, including Piraeus. (f) Greater Tokyo. 


6. Principal Urban Areas.—The following table shows the population of the principal 
urban ircorporated areas (population 5,000 or more) in each State and Territory of 
Australia in 1952 compared with the 1947 Census population adjusted to current 


boundaries. 
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POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL URBAN INCORPORATED AREAS: AUSTRALIA. 


(ExcLupIne FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 















































Popu- ! | Popu- 
jJation Esti- lation Esti- 
‘at mated i at mated 
City or Town. | Census,| Popu- |; City or Town. Census, | Popu- 
oth lation oth lation 
une, | 1952.(a) une, { 1952.(a) 
1947. 1947. 
New South Wales— Victorla—continued. | 
Sydney and Suburbs «. {17,484,004/1,621,040 Castlemaine ats Se 5,809 6,350 
Newcastle -. | 227,138] 137,590 Sale a te a 5,119 6,100 
Greater Wollongong of 62,960] 83,870 Benalla os a 4,891 5,800 
Fairfield ee 26,953| 44,000 Stawell .. << we 4,840] 5,300 
Broken Hill 2 a 27,054] 33,300 Echuca .. i Se 4,490) 5,200 
Blue Mountains .. ae 21,316] 24,080 
Liverpool a ae 15,491 22,060); Queensland— 
Maitland 7" oe 19,151] 21,520; Brisbane and Suburbs «+ | 402,030] 469,000 
Goulburn as a 15,991] 20,060 Toowoomba S2 i 33,290] 40,000 
Wagga Wagga .. Os 35,340] 19,070) Rockhampton... 23, 34,988] 38,500 
Orange ah ++, 13,780 18,340)! Townsville aa see 34,109! 37,700 
Lismore. . “é Beg 15,214 17,390, Ipswich Py oe 26,218} 35,900 
Albury .. | 14,412 17,090)! Cairns .. is ie 16,644| 19,000 
Penrith ; 12,138] 16,960; Bundaberg 7 i 15,926] 18,500 
Lithgow ae we) 14,46r 16,560, ' South Coast ea 13,888) 17,100 
Cessnock ie oe 13,029] 14,300, Maryborongh cs wis 14,395} 17,000 
Tamworth 12,071| 14,000, Mackay Be se 13.486] 14,900 
Grafton and South Grafton 12,025) 13,760) Redcliffe a os 8,871] 11,300 
Bathurst ot ++ 44,871{ 13,670) Gympie 3 am 8,413 9,200 
Dubbo .. a ae 9,545| It, 130, Warwick : se 7,129 8,250 
Windsor hes ee 9,263| 10370! Charters Towers | oii 7,561 7,650 
Campbelitown .. ea 6,995 : B40| Gladstone ay are 5,244 6,500 
dale me age 7,809 8,470) Dalby .. a ae 45385 5,200 
Parkes .. i male 6,897 7:979, 
Casino .. Re -. | 6,698} 7, 670|| South Australia— 
Taree .. ais we 5,423 7,550 Adelaide and Suburbs .. | 382,454] 459,000 
Kempsey - ee 6,330 7,350 Port Pirie oe we 12,019 (e) 
Inverell 7 ae 6,530 7,200 Whyalla a ne 7,845 2 
Queanbeyan axe ot 5,033 7,020! Mount Gambier .. bi 6,771 e) 
Forbes .. ee . 5,949 6,660, 
Cowra .. a 6 3.4731 6,060:! Western Australia— 
Cootamundra be a 5,250 6,040) Perth and Suburbs «- 1f272,528)f 346,000 
Glen Innes Yen 5,453 5,790 Kalgoorlie and Subeirhe ie 22,376} 23,700 
Moree .. | $,106 5,650| Bunbury - 6,240! 9,500 
Young .. 4,656 5,140 Albany .. a ie 45759 7,000 
: ' Geraldton je <a 5,972 6,900 
Victoria— i | Northam a4 if 4,652 5,600 
Melbourne and Suburbs 1,226,409]1,393,000), 
Geelong (b) #3 . | 44,561 49.059|| Tasmania— 
Ballaarat (c) —.. ++ 1 40,181) 43,150 “Hobart and Suburbs ++ | 76,534) 91,180 
Bendigo (4) . ++, 30,779} 32,850, Launceston and Suburbs se 40,442] 49,750 
eee ‘beet on ‘ajer.th 9,527; Ir, *100) Burnie .. : oa 7,235 @ 
arrnam oe wel 9,993 11,00 vi Se oe 
poe v rene ed ae 29 14} ‘10, 500! Devonport 7,497 e) 
angaratta oe a 670 1500 
Hamilton ‘ : 7180 9500) Northern TEENIE 
Colac... ve oe 6,381 7,600 Darwin .. a 3:252,(9) 7,836 
Horsham RS we 6,388] 7,400}; 
Ararat .. oo é 5,957, 7,1 50,| Austratian Capital Territory — 
Maryborough oe . 6,198 6,900), Canberra k ar 751756 26,732 ° 








(a) All figures are as at 31st December except those for cities and towns in Queensland (other than 
Brisbane), Tasmania and Western Australia (other than Perth) which are as at 30th June. (6) Comprises 
municipalities of Geelong, Geelong West, and Newtown and Chilvwell. (c) Comprises municipalities 
of Ballaarat and Scbastopol. (d) Comprises municipalities of Bendigo and Eaglehawk. (e) Not 
available. (f) Includes Fremantle and suburbs. (g) Area enlarged since 1947 Census. 


7. Provincial Urban Areas.—The proportion of the total population of each State 
which was located in incorporated urban provincial areas at the 1933 and 1947 Ceneuses 
is shown in Official Year Book No. 39, pages 522-3. The following table shows the 
aggregate population at the 1947 Census of all cities and towns outside the metropolitan 
area of each State with 2,000 or more and 3,000 or more inhabitants, irrespective of 
whether such centres are incorporated separately or not. In addition, the proportion 
of the aggregate population of these cities and towns to the total population of the 
State is shown. 
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AGGREGATE POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF SPECIFIED SIZE: 
1947 CENSUS. 


(ExcLupinc FuLi-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 

















Cities and Towns outside Metropolitan Area with Population of— 
2,000 and over. 3,000 and over. 
State or Territory. : - mane e ne eet, a 
Proportion | Proportion 
Number.'. Population. of Total ' Number. Population. | of Total 
' Population. , ! Population. 
i % ; % 
New South Wales ..- 122 763,562 ' 25.58 76, 652,986 21.88 
Victoria... he 62 334,199 ! 16.26 37:' 272,454 13.26 
Queensland. . ze 34 297,909 : 26.93 26+ 279,317 25.25 
South Australia a II 52,812 8.17 7 43,084 6.67 
Western Australia .. 10 51,987 10.35 7 44,493 8.85 
Tasmania .. % 6. 62,413 | 24.29 5 593479 23.14 
Northern Territory .. I 2,538 23.35 bes Ba ae 
Australian Capital ; 
Territory. . 5 I 15,156 89.66 _ I 15,156 89.66 
Total - 247 | 1,580,576 20.85 | 159 | 1,366,969 18.03 





8. Principal Cities in the World.—The following table shows the population of the 
world’s largest cities at the latest available date :— 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CITIES. 
(Cities in the British Commonwealth are printed in italics.) 


























; I 
: | City | | : City 
Country. City. Year. |Population|’ Country. City. Year. | Population 
: (000). (’o00). 
ane oe aa BS | I= eee iS 
England .. | London(a) _ 1951 : §,350 |; Scotland .. | Glasgow .. 1952 1,087 
U.S.A. .. | New York... | 1952 8,053 Hungary tub ae Budapest se 1948 1,058 
Japan +t Tokyo(d) .. , 1950 | 6,277 | China -. | Dairen.. 1950 1.054 
China .. | Shanghai .. 1950 | 5.407 | Egypt -. , Alexandria 1951 1,041 
US.S.R. .. | Moscow ' 1939 ¢ 4,137 | Japan -. | Nagoya... 1950 1,031 
U.S.A. .. | Chicago .. | 1950 , 3,606 | Italy .! Naples. 1951 1,028 
Germany .. {| Berlin 1. 1} rosr | 3,340 || China seit Nanking .. 1950 1,020 
U.S.S.R.  .. | Leningrad » 1939 | 3,19t |} Pakistan .. Karachi .. 1951 1,005 
India .. | Caleuttafe).. + 1951 | 3,086 | Turkey -. , Istanbul ..; 1950 1,000 
Argentina .. , Buenos Aires: 1947 | 3,000 |, India 7 Pi Madras... 1949 998 
France .. | Paris -. 1 195t | 2,910 |. Rumania | Bucharest 1945 985 
Brazil - .. | RiodeJaneiro: 195: , 2,490 |) Denmark Copenhagen |! 1950 975 
Egypt .. | Cairo ga! AIQ5R- 3 2,373 ; Siam .. ' Bangkok ..; 1952 971 
Brazil .. | Sao Paulo 1950 2,228 } Belgium .. ’ Brussels .. 1950 966 
Japan .. | Osaka... = 1952 | 2,115 | Chile .. + Santiago .., 1940 952 
Mexico .. | Mexico City | 1950 ; 2,113 | Japan | Yokohama 1950 951 
U.S.A. .. | Philadelphia , 1950 | 2,065 |' U.S.A. Baltimore |; 1950 940 
China .. | Peking . | 1950 | 2,031 |' Singapore . | Singapore .. 1947 988 
U.S.A. .. | Los Angeles |; 1950 | 1,958 j Czechoslovakia) Prague  .. —- 1949 933 
U.S.A. .. | Detroit .. 1950 ; 1,839 || U.S.A... | Cleveland .. - 1950 906 
India .. | Bombay .. 1951 - 1,829 | South Africa Johannesburg 1951 SSI 
China .. | Tientsin .. 1950 : 1,795 | U.S.A. .. ' St. Louis .. |! 1950 853 
Spain .. | Madrid... 1952; 1,718 | Netherlands Amsterdam 1952 851 
Italy .. | Rome vet 1952 | 1,697 ' Pakistan .. Lahore ..; 1951 849 
Germany ..| Hamburg... 1952 , 1,660 | USS.R. .. Kiev a5 1939 846 
Australia .. | Sydney...) 1952 , 1,621 || U.S.S.R.  .. Kharkov .. 1939 833 
China .. | Mukden .. ; 1950 1.551 | Germany ..' Munich .. 1950 832 
Austria .. | Vienna... 1947 1,548 |' US.S.R.  .. Baku 2! 1939 809 
China .. ; Canton 1950 | 1,496 |; Uruguay .. Montevideo , 1952 807 
Australia .. | Melbourne | 1952 | 1,393 || U.S.A. .. Washington ' 1950 798 
Canada .. | Montreal(d) , 1951 ! 1,370 |: Portugal .. Lisbon... 1952 795 
Greece .. . Athens(e) .. . 1951 1,368 , U.S.A. -- Boston oe 1950 791 
Spain .. | Barcelona | 1952 , 1,318 | England .. Liverpool ... 1951 785 
Italy .. | Milan -. | 1951 1,293 |, China -. Hankow ..; 1931 778 
China .. | Wuhan... | 1950 | 1,200 | Japan -- Kobe ej 1950 765 
Korea .. | Seoul | 1946 | 1,142 | U.S.A. -. San Francisco) 1950 761 
Philippines =, Manila z 1952 | 1,132 | China -- Tsingtao .. 1946 756 
England Birmingham | 1951 1,111 | Sweden -. Stockholm 1952 752 
Canada .. | Toronto(f).. | 1951 1,108 | India ae Hyderabad 1941 739 
Japan .. | Kyoto +. | 1950 1,102 |! Italy -- Turin re 1951 720 
China .. } Chungking | 1950 1,100 |, England .. ; Manchester 1951 700 
(a) Greater London. (0) Greater Tokyo. (c) Tocludes Howrah. (a) Greater 


Montreal. (e) Includes Piraeus. (f) Greater Toronto. 
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§ 4. Mean Population. i 


1. General.—Mean populations are calculated for twelve-monthly periods to provide 
‘a satisfactory average basis for calculations requiring allowance for the continuous 
change in population figures during such periods. 


2. Method of Calculation—From 1901 onwards the mean population for any vear 
has been calculated by the formula :— 
a+ 46+ 2¢e+ 4qdt+e 

12 

where a, 6, c, d@ and e, respectively, are the populations at the end of the quarter 
immediately preceding the year and at the end of each of the four succeeding quarters, 
e.g., in the case of a calendar year, 31st December of the preceding year and 31st March, 
30th June, 30th September and 31st December of the year under consideration. This 
formula gives a close approximation to the mean of a theoretical population progressing 
smoothly through the five values a, b,c, d,e. Section V. of Population and Vital Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1, 1907 sets out in some detail the principles underlying the adoption of 
the formula. 


Mean Population = 


3. Results.—(i) Calendar Years. The following table shows the mean Populahon 
of each State and Territory for the calendar years 1942 to 1952 :-— 


MEAN POPULATION : CALENDAR YEARS. 
(ExcLupiIne FULL-BLOOD ARORIGINALS.) 


Year } } 








. Aust. 
oe N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust.' Tas. | nore Cap. | Australia 
ia err. 


241,087 | 8,946 | 14.223 | 7,176,639 
242,860 9,574 | 13,644 | 7,234,651 
245,618 | 10,440 | 14,200 | 7,308,706 
248,596 | 10,512 | 15,012 | 7,389,406 
252,192 | 10,568 | 15,883 | 7,467,474 


1943(@) —|2,857,547 |1,973,533 |1,047,421 | 613,327 | 476,745 
1944(a) {2,886,204 |1,989,870 {1,061,467 | 619,409 | 481,498 
1945(@) |2,917,415 |2,006,649 |1,076,610 | 627,102 | 487,5:0 
1946(4) |2,945,220 |2,025,475 |1,090,238 } 635,127 | 492,771 


a ner Caer 
1942(@) {2,831,080 |1,959,496 |1,036,016 as sp 476,619 
i] 
1947... |2,985,073 |2,053,648 |1,105,260 646.294 | 


502,978 , 257,781 | 10,891 |b 16,903 | 7,578,928 
1948 .. 13,029,573 {2,089,999 |1,123,416 | 658,239 | 514,843 | 264,604 | 12,188 |b 18,172 | 7,731,034 
1949 + 13,113,977 |2,138,761 11,147,523 | 674,056 | 533,083 } 272,649 | 13,476 jb 19,113 | 7,912,638 
1950 .. |3,224,892 |2,203,786 |1,178,851 | 700,184 | 558.709 | 282,269 | 14.921 |b 20,506 | 8,184,118 
1951. [3,318,800 [2,269,025 |1,207,235 | 720.144 | 581,459 | 292,939 | 15,992 | 24,395 | 8,429,989 
1952 .. 13,390,474 |2,334,590 |1,234,528 | 739,549 | 602,026 | 304,172,] 16,101 | 26,995 | 8,648,735 























(a) Includes all defence personnel enlisted in Australia irrespective of movements subsequent, to 
enlistment. (b) Revised estimates based on the results of the Census of Catberra on 14th-16th 
September, 1951 are as follows :—~1947, 17,031 ; 1948, 19,197; 1949, 21,191; and 1950, 23,538. 


(ii) Financtal Years. ‘The following table shows the mean population of each 


State and Territory for the years ended 30th June, 1942 to 1952 :— 


MEAN POPULATION : FINANCIAL YEARS. 
(ExcLupINe BULL-BLpoD ABORIGINALS.) 

















‘ -_ 








Year i 1 \ ; feats 
ny N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. , S. Aust. | W. Aust.! Tas. | ae Cap. | Australia. 
dune : ! Terr 
| 
i) 


1942{a) }2,813,385 }1,948,710 }1,036,690 
1943(a) |2,845,805 |1,965,473 |1,040,433 
1944(a) 12,871,452 |1,981.997 |1,054,810 
1945(a) 2,901,459 |1,998,202 |1,068,630 
1946(a) 2,932,306 12,015,197 {1,084,125 


1947(a) 12,963,056 


240,358 
241,704 
244,178 
246,971 
250,309 


610,925 | 476,989 
616,151 
623,104 
630,921 


8,723 | 14,017 | 7,204,069 


478,271 10,408 | 13,798 | 7,271,065 


484,720 10,477 | 14,607 | 7,348,170 


489,982 10,537 


{ 
9.878 | 14,334 | 7,144,140 
15,431 | 7,428,868 


2,039,348 |1,097,303 , 640,352 





| 

605,952 | 474,833 
| 
| 








1948 .. 13,006,481 {2,069,167 }1,112,722 } 652,285 | 508,860 } 261.781 } 11,310 (b 17,596 | 7,640,202 
1949 .. [3,063,973 {2.113.286 |1,134,738 | 665.139 | 522,184 | 268,259 | 12,847 |b 18.434 | 7,798,860 
1950 .. |3,17%.940 |2,170,289 }1,163,084 | 686,325 | 545,786 | 277,395 | 14,247 |b 20,025 | 8,049,591 
1951 .. 13,274,107 |2,236,708 {1,192,906 | 711,007 | 571,349 | 287,590 | 15,540 |0 22,096 | 8,311,303 
1952... |3,355,988 |2,301,542 1,221,104 | 729,364 | 591,158 | 298,567 | 16,045 | 25,699 | 8.539,467 


497,006 251781 | 10,676 | 16,381 | 7,518,675 
\ 





(a) Includes all defence personnel enlisted in Australia irrespective of movements subsequent to 
enlistment. (6) Reyised estimates based on the results of the Census of Canberra on 14th-16th 
September, 1951 are as follows :—Year ended 30th June—r1948, 18.105; 1949. 19.988; 1950. 22,607; 
and 1951, 24,063. 
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. § 5. Elements of Increase. 


1. Natural Increase.—{i) General. The two factors which contribute to the growth. 
‘natural increase,” i.e., the excess of births over deaths, and 


of a population are the 
the “net migration,” i.e., the excess of arrivals over departures. In earlier issues of 
the Official Year Book particulars of the natural increase from 1861 are given for each 
sex and for each State and Territory (see No. 22, page 899). 


During the present century the rate of natural increase grew until it reached the 
maximum rate of 17.44 per thousand of population in 1914, but it steadily declined 
after that year to 7.07 in 1934. There was little change until 1939, but during the war 
and in the post-war period the rate rose sharply, reaching the level of 14.37 in 1947, 
and has since remained at between 13 and 14 per 1,000 of population. 


Tn the following table particulars of the natural increase in each State and Territory 
are given for each sex for each quinquennium from 1901 to 1950 and for the six years 
1947 to 1952. For the purposes of this analysis the natural increase for the period 
from September, 1939 until June, 1947 has been taken as excess of births over civilian 
deaths. i.e., ro account is taken of deaths of defence personnel. 


POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE (EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS). 


(ExcLtupine Futt-Br00p ABORIGINALS.) 





























Nor, | Aust. 
Period. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. Terr. ae Aust. 
Matgs. 

IQOI-05.. 51,179] 34,332; 16,628; 12,149] 8,283] 7,955| —223 | (a) 130,303 
1906-10... 64,127| 38,948] 21,415] 14,500) 10,762/ 8,703] —264 | (a) 158,191 
IQII~I5.. 77,070| 46,160; 27,497| 18,673} 12,730) 9,386] —20Z 78 | 191,393 
1916-20.. | 72,030] 41,388] 26,894) 16,413] 9,787] 8,673| —125 75 | 175:135 
192I-25.. 80,860} 49,254; 28,941] 16,72I| 10,284] 8,543; — 68 37 | 194,572 
1926-30.. | 72,430) 43,756) 25,645) 14,583| 11,245| 7,001! —131 175 | 174,704 
1931-35-- 51,566} 25,286) 20,627) 8,686) 8,576) 5,810) — 93 270 | 120,728 


1936-40(b) | 49,092] 26,141] 23,145) 9,187] 9,409; 6,040 39 397 | 123,450 
1941-45(5) | 68,071} 42,650; 31,871) 15,563) 12,391) 7,234 15 740 | 178,535 
1946-50(d) 93,564] 63,984] 41,580] 24,206] 19,367, 11,356) 412 | 1,583 | 256,052 


























1947(b) .. 19,743} 13,130 8,661] 5,048] 3,802) 2,314 86 265 | 53,049 
1948 -. | 17,453) 12,017| 8,255) 4,559] 3.867| 2,129 77, 299 | 48,656 
1949... 18,498] 12,224, 8,262] 4,817! 3,933! 2,314 108! 395 | 50,551 
1950... 19,218, 13,773! 8,720) 5,159) 4,271| 2,434! 121 414 | 54,110 
IQg5I_.. 18,907] 13,357; 8,666) 4,995] 4,598] 2,392 1i7 416 | 53,448 
1952 -- 19,939| 14,882; 9,327] 5,333! 4,749| 2,699) 149, 452 | 57.530 
(a) Part of New South Wales prior to rgrx. (0) Excess of births over civilian deaths from 


September, 1939 to June, 1947. 
Nore.— Minus sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 
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POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE (EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS)— 



































continued, 
| Nor. Aust. 
~ Period. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. sail | Tas. Terr. rave Aust. 
. err. 
FEMALES. 
IQOI-05.. 59,163| 39,831] 22,910] 12,701] 11,468 8,027 28 (a) |154,128 
1906-10... | 71,297] 42,629] 26,048) 14,754} 13,354} 8,522 33 | (a) | 176,637 
IQII-15.. 87,074] 50,258} 33,463} 19,318] 16,262} 9,604) 62 78 | 216,119 
1916-20... 81,799, 42,886] 32,273] 16,825] 13,185| 8,821 135 72 |195,996 
1921-25... 89,438} 49,685! 34,289: 17,595} 13,839] 8,837| 127 82 | 213,892 
1926-30... 80,733} 44,417} 31,128; 15,407, 14,406} 6,893) 126 203 | 193,313 
1931-35.- 60,300! 28,216] 26,036) 9,228] 12,352] 5,953} 156 280 | 142,521 


1936-40(b) | 60,628] 28,464] 28,991! 10,057] 13,626] 6,574] 220 437 | 148,907 
1941-45(b) 75,809} 42,538 36,709| 15,654! 16,029] 7,420, 232 826 | 195,217 
1946~50(b) | 102,959) 63,744! 46,650, 24,605] 22,273) 11,667, 652 | 1,574 | 274,124 














1947(0) 21,206} 12,794, 9,581} 5,054) 4,349] 2,463) 125 | 295 | 55,867 

1948 : 19,378] 12,257; 9,141} 4,563! 4,379] 2,322| 130 31r | 52,481 

1949 20,950} 12,658] 9,325; 4,852] 4,788] 2,407| 146 324 | 55,450 

1950 .. | 21,409} 13,716) 9,909' 5,407} 4,899] 2,342| 194 418 } 58,294 

T95I 21,230| 13,750] 9,88r' 5,284! 4,908) 2,398) 173 438 | 58,062 

1952 ee 22,219, 15,534, 10,455 ser 5.455, 2,638| 210-) 51I | 62,523 
PERSONS. 





| 
IQOI-05.. | 110,342} 74,163} 39,538 24,850) 19,751| 15,982) —195 | (a) | 284,431 
1906-10... | 135,424) 81,577} 47,463 29,254) 24,116, 17,225, —231 | (a) | 334,828 
IQII-15.. | 164,144] 96,418] 60,960) 37,991! 28,992] 18,990) —139 156 | 407,512 
1g16-20.. | 153,829, 84,274) 59,167, 33,2381 22,972) 17,494 10 147 | 371,131 
1921-25... | 170,298! 98,939! 63, 230) 34,316; 24,123} 17,380: 59 119 | 408,464 


1926-30... | 153,163) 88,173 565773, 29,990, 25,651; 13,894, — 5 378 | 368,017 
1931-35... | 111,866} 53,502 46,663) 17,914} 20,928) 11,763 63 550 | 263,249 
1936-40(b) | 109,720' 54,605 52, 136, 19,244| 23,035] 12,614] 259 834 | 272,447 
1941-45(8) | 143,880; 85,188 68,580 31,217 28,420, 14,654{ 247 | 1,566 | 373,752 
1946-50(b) | 196,523) 127,728] 88 1230! 48,811, 41,640] 23,023] 1,064 35157 | 530,176 


























1947(b) .. 40,949) 25,924: 18 1242! 10,102 8,151] 4,777| 211 560 | 108,916 

1948s. 36,831) 24,274 17,396 9,122| 8,246] 4,451 207 610 | 101,137 

1949s. 39,448! 24,882, 17,587, 9,669 8,721) 4,721 254 719 | 106,001 

1950 + 40,627 27,489, 18,629] 10,566] 9,170| 4,776 315 832 | 112,404 

1951... | 40,137, 27,107, 18,547; 10,2791 9,506, 4,790; 290 854 | 111,510 
| 

1952... 42,158 30,416 19,782; 10,834 10,204) 5,337; 359 963 | 120,053 
1 | i 

(a) Part of New South Wales prior to rgrx. (6) Excess of births over civilian deaths from 


September, 1939 to June, 1947. 
NoTe.—Minus sign (~) denotes excess of deaths over births. 
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POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE (EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS)— 








continued. 
= 7 Si ee = xe - ——-- 
: l ee ; ' Nor. { Aust. 
Period. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. 1S. Aust.; W. Aust.’ Tas. Terr. | Cap. Aust, 
\ | : j | 7 ' Terr. 
Rare oF NaturaL JNcREASE(@)—PERSONS. 
IQOI-05.. 15-59 | 12.31 | 15.34 | 13.92 | 18.07 | 17.85 j— 8.85} (6) 14.60 
1906-I0.. 17.25 | 13.11 | 16.99 15.44 | 18.52 18.37 |—12.56| (8) 15.93 
IQII~I5.. 18.27 | 13.94 | 18.61 | 17.55 | 18.76 | 19.63 |— 7.61} 13.71 | 17.05 
Ig16-20.. 15.69 | 11.65 ; 16.74 | 14.51 | 14.56117.46! 0.43] 12.23] 14.57 
192I-25.. 15.47 | 12.32 | 15.87 | 13.28 | 13.69 | 16.14! 3.13} 6.84] 14.34 
1926-30.. | 12.51 ; 10.10 | 12.84 | 10.58 12.63 | 12.85 — .22| 9.60 11.72 


t 

| 

| ° 

1931-35.. | 8.61 5-89 | 9.88 6.17} 9.54 | 10.331 2.54) 11.96 7-95 

1936-40(¢ 8.06 | 5.84] 10.40] 6.48] 9.94 | 10.66 8.27) 14.14 7.89 

1941-45(¢) | 10.05 | 8.64 oa Eee 11.86 | 12.02 , 4.97] 21.85 | 10.32 

1946-50(c) | 12.84 | 12.15 | 15.63 | 14.73 | 16.00 | 17.31 17.15| 34.86 | 13.65 
| 
4 
y 


16.50 | 15.63 | 16.21 | 18.53 ; 19.37] 33-13} 14.37 


1947(¢) .. 13.72 | 12.62 

1948 .. 12.16 | 11.61 | 15.48 | 13.86 | 16.02 | 16.82 16.98] 33.57 | 13-12 
1949 | 12.67 | 11.64 | 15.33 | 14-35 | 16.36 | 17.32 | 18.85) 37.62 | 13.40 
1950 lt | 12.60 , 12.47 | 15.80 , 15.09 | 16.41 | 16.92 | 21.05) 40.57 | 13.74 
T95I «+ | 12.09 | 11.95 15.36 | 14.27 | 16.35 | 16.35 ; 18.13) 35.01 13-23 














1952 ae | 12.43 | 13.03 | 16.02 | 14.65 | 16.95 | 17.54. 22.29] 35.67 | 13.89 








(a) Excess of births over deaths per 1,000 of mean population. {b) Part of New South Wales 
prior to 1911. (c) Excess of births over civilian deaths per 1,000 of mean population from September, 
1939 to June, 1947. 

NOoTE.—Minus sign ( —) denotes excess of deaths over births. 


The table above shows the decline which has taken place in the rate of natural 
increase since the beginning of the century. The decline is evident notwithstanding 
the stepping-up of the rate occasioned by increased births since the commencement of 
the 1939-45 War and the overstatement due to the omission of deaths of defence 
personnel. During the first five years of the present century the average increment to 
the population of Australia by this means was 56,886 persons per annum. The increment 
rose to 81,695 persons per annum in 1921-25, but thereafter fell to 52,650 persons per 
annum in the quinquennium 1931-35, increasing during 1936-40 to 54,489. During 
1941-45 the average annual excess of births over civilian deaths was 74,750, while 
during 1946-50 the annual excess of births over deaths was a record high average of 


106,035. In the year 1952 the excess was 120,053. 


(ii) Comparison with other Countries. Notwithstanding its low birth-rate, Australia 
has a higher rate of natural increase than most European countries, owing to the fact 
that its death-rate is very low. The following table gives a comparison between the 
rates of natural increase in 1950 and 1951 for the several States of Australia and for the 
Dominion of New Zealand, and those of some of the principal countries for which such 
information is available. Corresponding average annual rates for the period 1909-13 


have also been appended, 
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NATURAL INCREASE OF POPULATION : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
INCREASE PER ANNUM PER 1,000 OF MEAN PopuuarIon. 











1 

















: i i 
State or Country. ae | 1950. | 1951. [ Country. | Pe ! 1950. | 1951 
1 - ' 
ae ! ears = Sie a Ree | 
Australasia— ! f } Europe—continued. 
Tasmania(a) 18.8 16.9. 16.4 {i Sweden Le a 10.4 6.4) 5.7 
prance Australia(a). . , i.r | 16.44 16.4 Seotiend ae ae 10.7 5.4 4.8 
‘Queensland(a) we TFL9 15.8 + 15.4 | elgium se 7.8 4.4 3.8 
New Zealand(d) \ 17.1 | 15.3) 14.8 | England and Wales .. , 10.7 | 4.1 3.0 
poe el susieatiata) 16.8 | 15.1 14.3 | Austria aie .. (¢) 6.1 3.2 { 2.2 
tralia(a) . 1 16.7 13.7! 13.2} ' ' 
Rew South Walesa 2 18.0 12.6] 2.1]! | | 
Victoria (a) 13.6] 12.5! 12.0 i an ' | : 
; apan a oe 13.0. 17.3, 15 
‘Europe— ‘ 
Netherlands os 15.1) 15.1 | 14.8 | i 
Norway si we 12.4 10.0 10.2 {| Africa—- 
Denmark .. c 13.9 9-4, 9.0{! Union of South Africa . : | 
Spain ays as 9.3 9-3} 8.5 |: (whites only) ie (dq) + 16.4} 16.3 
Northern Ireland a 6.3: 9.4° 7.9 i ' 
Italy Sie a 2.81 9.5 7.8 ‘ ; 
pe Sep of.. 6.3 8.6 6.9 | mas 4) : 
witzerlan aoa 9.3 8.01 6.7 anada . 8 ( . 8.0 F862 
France | 0.8 7.9! 6.2 United States te (3 | 13.8) 14.8 
‘ t ' 
{a) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. (6) Excludes Maoris. (c)°1911-13. (d) Not available. 


2. Net Migration.*—The other factor of increase in the population, namely, the 
excess of arrivals over departures, known as ‘“‘net migration,” is, from its nature, 
much more subject to variation than is “ natural increase” 

Particulars of the increase by net migration are given below for quinquennial periods 
from 1901 to 1950 and annually for the six years 1947-52. Disturbances in war-time 
migration records were caused by interstate troop movements, which prevented accurate 
count of civilians travelling interstate. Interstate passenger traffic was, for this reason, 
excluded from migration records from 30th June, 1943 to the date of the Census, 30th 
June, 1947. - 
POPULATION : INCREASE BY NET MIGRATION. 

















Peri | ney (ree | . | : Nor. Aust. 
eriod. NS.W. | Victoria.) Q'land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. Terr ae Aust. 
‘ . err. 
’ Mass. 
\ “| 1 { : 7 

190I-0§.. , 15,671|- 37,971) 495|- 11,031, 28,127|— 14771) 697; (a) |— 7.177 
1906-10.. , I1,157| 9,400, 12,291; 10,590 7II|\— 5,784'— 366) (a) 37,999 
AIQII-15.. ; 38,483! 1,568} 13,037/— 4,263 189|— 9,599} 1,050/— 90} 40,375 
IQI6-20.. | 23,150 18,205] 3,614: 7,920/— 3,782|—  67)/— 551 30) 48,519 
IQ2I~25.. | 35,660] 37,760] 18,834/ 14,244! 15,375|— 5,630) 17; 1,199] 117,459 
1926-30.. 37,524 7,849; 11,584|— 2,230, 19,069]— 3,668, a7 2,259] 73,257 
1931-35-- | 1,646/— 5,951! 6,195|— 3,654|— 4,215|— Pe|=), 3)- 10,676 
1936-40(b) 7,847} 12,0906, 5,249/— 4,988/— 2,501I— 793 57871 1,176} 20,873 
1941-45 be 6,614] 17,502|— 6,487) 2,202|— 9,261|— 4,312 889/— 1,822} 5,325 
13,178" 1,852|— 305} 217,728 








1946-50b¢ | 91,100} 58,773! 11,300 18,531) 23,299 
i 

















1947(b)(c) 35 820|— 2,442|—~ 2,206} 1,736) 2,278 5: 316; 52 221 8,576 
1948 .. ‘ 10,187, 11,673) 2,295! 2,444] 2,828] 2,483! 585: ° 20] 32,524 
1949 -- | 441236] 20,434; 5,862| 7,062] 8,140) 3,238; 555 416} 89,943 
1950... 35,537} 29,891] 6,792] 7,291] 10,374] 2,199'  672}— 772) 91,984 
“1951 «. | = 23,982) 22,453' 4,671 2,809 5,166, 5,190 — 131/(4)3,475] 67,615 
1952: 13,215, 24,990 3,346, 51254! cs 2,250 — 14 no45 58,579 

(a) Part of New See prior to IgIi. “@) Peres troop movements from September, 


1939 to June, 1947. (c) Excludes interstate migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. (d) From 
1st July, 1947 to 31st December, 1950, no allowance was made for a large unrecorded net inward move- 
ment by road into the Australian Capital Territory. From 1st January, 1951, allowance has been made 
for this movement and the net migration for the year ended 31st December, 1951, includes on adjustment 
retrospective to st July, 1947. 


NoOTE.—Minus sign ({—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 


* The subject of migration is dealt with at some length later in this chapter. 
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POPULATION : INCREASE BY NET MIGRATION—continued. 



































? r Nor Aust. 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoris.! Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Terr. Cap. Aust. 
e Terr 
FEMALES. 
1 

IQOI-O5.. 1,566- at 084 2,398|— 8,448] 22,293;— 726 81} (a) |—9,616- 
1906-10. . 94390 10, 7,780| 4,403} 1,867|— 4,023/— 148] (a) 19,279: 
IQII-15.. 48,612: 25,051, 12,054! 5,389] 10,650/— 5,658) 271 118} 96,487 
I916-20.. 21,294] 985! 2,776| 3,863\— 4,530/— 2,211 47\— 34] 22,190- 
1921-25... muta! 19,443! 12,154| 7,482] 6,706/—5,138!— 244] | 744) 65,807 
1926-30.. | 33,326; 12,532) 3,537/— 342| 9,363/— 4,293 278) 2,048) 56,450 
1931-35... 1,093; 2,943, 1,125)— 2,284)—  578|— 2,644 88 47/— 210° 


1936—40(b 14,414, 9,409 1,509|— 2,608} 32|— 1,872 715 656 22,255 
1941-45 be 3,048 10,745'— 4,759,  786/— 3,654|— 3,701 357\— °938) 2,484 
1946-50be 57,189 30,315 6,495) 13,464] 17,552] 7,708} 1,643 990} 135,356 


a 











1947(b)(c 197 — 1,412'— 2,219 683) 1,085) 3,777 76|— 146) 2,035 
1948 «| 75744! 8,679! 2,053} 1,296] 2,375/— 307 711 40] 22,591 
1949 .. | 29,907| 12,700, 4,286/ 5,215} 5,624] 1,144 547 635} 60,058 
1950... 25,927, 95545 5,524; 6,280) 9,312] 3,177 295 461} 60,521 
IQ5I.. 16,615 10,538 59142! 4,738] 3,259] 2,637 236,(d) 653] 43,818 
1952... 7,635) 10,063' 5,157] 5,611/ 5,084) 1,354 12} §37| 355453 
i 
OS ey a) ae ew OE ee he 
' } i 
TQOI-05.. | 17,237/-59,955|— eal 19,479] 50,420|— 2.497, 616] (a) |-16,793 
1906-10... 20,547| 9,410} 20,071] 14,993 2,578|—9,807/— 514] (a) 57,278 
IQII-I5.. 87,095} 26,619] 25,091] 1,126, 10,839)-15,257| 1,321 28] 136,862 
1916-20... 44,444], 19,190} 6,390] 11,783)— 8,312|— 2,278|— 504/— 4| 70,700 
1921-25... 60,320, 57,203| 30,988) 21,726) 22,081\-10,768|— 227) 1,943| 183,266 
1926-30... 70,850| 20,381| 15,121/— 2,571| 28,432/— 7,961 1,148! 4,307| 129,707 
1931-35.. |— — 553|— 3,008} 7,320|— 5,938|— 4,793|— 4,028 64 50|- 10,886. 


1936-40(b) | 22,261| 21,505! 6,758|/— 7,596|— 2,469|— 2,665} 3,502] 1,832} 43,128 
1941-45bce| 10,262; 28,247|-11,246| 2,988|-12,915|— 8,013) 1,246/— 2,760) 7,809 
1946-50bc| 148,289} 89,088! 17,795| 31,995] 40,851} 20,886] 3,495 685) 353,084 























1947(6)(c 4,017|— 3,854|— 4,425! 2,419| 3,363! 9,087! 128|— 124) 10,611 
1948... 17,931! 20,352] 4,348! 3,740; 5,203; 2,176, 1,296) 69] 55,115 
1949 -. | 74,143] 33,134] 10,148) 12,277] 13,764) 4,382| 1,102) 1,051| 150,001 
1950... | 61,464; 39,436) 12,316) 13,571] 19,686] 5,376,  967/— 311| 152,505 
1951 «| 40,597| 32,991) 9,813) 7,547 8,425! 7,827) 105|(d)4,128| 111,433 
1952... | 20,850) 35,053) 8,503] 10,865| 12,677] 3,604)— 2} 2,482] 94,032 
| 
(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. (b) Excludes troop movements from September, 


1939 to June, 1947. (c) Excludes interstate migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. (@) From. 
ist July, 1947 to 31st December, 1950, no allowance was made for a large unrecorded net inward move- 
ment by road into the Australian Capital Territory. From 1st January, 1951, allowance has been made 
for this movement and the net migration for the year ended 31st December, 1951, includes an adjustment. 
retrospective to 1st July, 1947. 


NoTe.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 


There was a loss of population by migration in the first five years of the present 
century ; in the next five quinquennial periods there were varying gains which averaged 
about 115,000 per quinquennium. 


In the five years ended 1935 there was a net emigration of 10,886 and in the five 
years ended 1940 a net immigration of 43,128. During the war period 1941-45 net 
immigration fell to 7,809 persons. In 1946 there was a net loss by migration of 15,148 
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persons due mainly to the departure of refugees and evacuees, and also fiancées, wives 
and children of British and Allied servicemen but, with increasing transport facilities 
and the resumption of assisted migration, there was a net gain of 10,611 in 1947, 
increasing rapidly to 55,115 in 1948, 150,001 in 1949 and 152,505 in 1950. This large 
net gain was due in great measure to the arrival of successive contingents from 
Australia’s quota of 176,000 former European displaced persons, of whom 156,491 had 
arrived by the end of 1950. As this flow diminished it was partly offset by new schemes 
for assisted migrants but nevertheless the total net gain from all sources in 1951 was 
lower at 111,433 and in 1952 again lower at 94,032. The net gains in each of the last 
four years were the highest recorded for individual years with the exception of 1919 
which included troops returning from the 1914-18 War. 


3. Total Increase.—The total increase of the population is obtained by combining © 
the natural increase with the increase by net migration. For the period September, 
1939 to June, 1947, deaths of defence personnel have been deducted from the total 
increase 80 derived. The results of the 1947 Census disclosed some unrecorded movement 
of population during the intercensal period July, 1933 to June, 1947, and particulars of 
total increase, after taking into account deaths of defence personnel, have been adjusted 
for this discrepancy. No separate adjustment has, however, been applied to individual 
elements of increase during this period, although intercensal discrepancies disclosed 
by previous Censuses were adjusted on recorded oversea departures. 


The annual increments to the population for the last six years are shown below, 
together with quinquennial figures from 1901 to 1950. For the reasons stated in the 
previous paragraph, the figures for the period 1933 to 1947 differ from the totals of 
figures for natural increase and net migration shown in preceding tables by an amount 
equal to the net total of deaths of defence personnel and unrecorded movement of 
population. 

. POPULATION : TOTAL INCREASE. 


Aust. 
































Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. tolind Ay Aust. 
. err. 
Mates. 
IQOI-05.. Gb Sco aGa0 17,123} 1,118 36,4101 6,184}— a (a) | 123,126 
Ig06-I10.. 75:284| 48,348] 33,706; 25,090} 11,473} 2,919;—- 630] (a) |196,190 
IQII~15.. | 115,553] 47,728] 40,534} 14,410] 12,919/— 213 849;— 12] 231,768 
1916-20.. 95,180] 59,593} 30,508] 24,333} 6,005] 8,606/— 676 105] 223,654 
1921-25.. | 116,520} 87,014] 47,775] 30,965 25,059) 2,913}/— 51| 1,236) 312,031 
1926-30.. | 109,954) 51,605) 37,229) 12,353} 30,314/ 3,333 739| 254341 247,961 
1931-35.. | §0,277| 18,318 26,789; 5,049! 5,871/ 4,619|\— 109 502| 111,316 
1936-40(b) | 57,601} 36,297] 28,364) 4,218) 9,995! 53526 2,847; 2,622] 147,470 
1941~45be | 62,389} 47,747] 20,117| 14,703} 2,856] 2,204; 915 427| 151,358 
1946-50be | 184,793) 122,179) 52,837| 42,799] 43,512] 24,617} 2,269, 1,768) 474,774 ° 
1947(b)(¢ 23,706! 10,555 6,467} 6,817] 6,379| 7,667 140 451| 62,182 
1948... 27,640] 23,690} 10,550] 7,003) 6,695) 4,612 662 328} 81,180 
1949 62,734] 32,658] 14,124) 11,879, 12,073} 5,552 663 811) 140,494 
1950 54755} 43,064) 15,512] 12,450) 14,645! 4,633 793|— 358] 146,094 
1951 42,889] 35,810, 13,337] 7,804) 9,764! 7,582)— —-14|(d)3,801) 121,063 
1952 33.154} 39,872| 12,673} 10,587! 12,342 4,949] 135] 2.397] 116,109 
! 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 




















whether inside or outside Australia, from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 
migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. 


Terrt 


(5) Includes recorded deaths of defence personnel, 


(c) Excludes interstate 


{d) From 1st July, 1947 to 31st December, 1950, no 
allowance was made for a large unrecorded net inward movement by road into the Australian Capital 


tory. From 1st January, 1951, allowance has been made for this movement and the net migration 


for the year ended 3xst December, 1951, includes an adjustment retrospective to 1st July, 1947. 
Nore.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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POPULATION : TOTAL INCREASE—continued. 





Aust. 














: ‘ a 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.’ Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Pe Tas. | on | cen Aust. 
; | { i . Terr. 
FEMALES. 

1901-05... 60,729 17,847! 20,512 4,253 33,761 —7,30T' 109| (a) {144,512 
1906-10... ! 80,687) 42,639: 33,828, 19,157 15,221 4,499 —I1I5| (a) |195,916 
IQII-15.. | 135,686, 75309) 45»517| 24,707: 26,912 3,946 333 196, 312,606 
1916-20... | 103,093! 43,871, 35,049} 20,688: 8,655 6,610 182; 38] 218,186 


_ 1921-25.. | 114,098} 69,128 46,443! 25,077: 20,545 3,699 —II7 826} 279,699: 
i { : 

1926-30... | 114,059) 56,949, 34,665 15,066 23,769 2,600 404! 2,251 249,763 

193I-35.. 61,442 30,672 27,772. 7,246 12,142 3,507 275, 539,143,595 

1936-40(b) ; 75,275) 37,026. 31,791; 8,076 14,458 5,053 997| 1,778) 174,454 

1941-45be | 79,661 52,442 33,295 17,123 13,156 4,074 657, 845! 201,253 

1946-50be . 160,235’ 93,970 53,544' 38,329' 40,071 19,500 2,317! 2,854! 410,820 








1947(b)(c) 21,484: 11,365 7,523 5,830 5,529 6,278 209, = 247) 58,405. 

1948. 27,122, 20,936: 11,194, 5,859 6,754 2,015 841} 351] 75,072 

1949... : 50,857) 25,358; 13,641; 10,067 10,412 3,551 693) 959] 115,508: 

1950... ! 47,336! 23,261 15,433' 11,687! 14,211 5,519. 489) 879] 118,815 

I95I.. 37,845! 24,288' 15,023] 10,022, 8,167 5,035 409](d)1,091| 101,880 

1952... 29,854 25,597 15,612 I1,II2 10,539 3,992 222 1,048! 97,976 
PERSONS. 





1Q0I-05.. 127,579, 14,208 37,635 5,371; 70,171, 13.485'— 811! (a) | 267,638 
1906-10.. 155,971! 90,987 67,534! 44,247: 26,604 7.418 — 745: (a) 1392,106 
IQII-15.. ' 251,239] 123,037, 86,051) 39,117| 39,831| 3,733' 1,182 184] 544374 
1916-20.. ' 198,273] 103,404! 65,557] 45,021) 14,660, 15,216.— 494 143| 441,840 
192I-25.. 230,618'156,142 94,218] 56,042! 46,204; 6,612'— 168! 2,062/ 591,730 


1926-30.. , 224,013/108,554, 71,804] 27,4191 54,083 5,933, 1.143, 41685] 497,724 
1931-35-. | III,719| 48,990, 54,561| 12,295] 18,013} 8,126: 166] 1,041) 254,911 
1936-40(b) | 132,876; 73,323, 60,155 12,204 24,453} 10,579 34844) 4,400) 321,924 
1941-45be | 142,050 100,189, 53.412| 31,826) 16,012, 6,278. 1,572] 1,272/352,611 
1946-50bc 345,028) 216,149 106,381 81,128! 83,583. 44,117 4,586! 4,622}885,594 








12,647, 11,908, 13,945) 349 698} 120,647 
12,862; 13,449; 6,627, 1,503 679} 156,252 


21,0461 22,485; 9,103 1,356] 1,770] 256,002 


1947(6)(c) - 45,190: 21,920 13,990 
1948 .. | 54,762) 44,626, 21,744 
1949 «. |: 113,591! 58,016! 27,735 














1950... +=: 102,091; 66,925 30,945 24,137, 28,856' 10,152 1,282 521| 264,909 
1951 .. 80,734 60,098 28,360. 17,826 17,931 12,617 395}(4)4,982, 222,943 
1952 St 63,008 65,469, 28,285! 21,699: 22,881: 8,941 357) 3445] 214,085. 
. ‘(@) Part of New South Wales prior to 191 a ® Includes recorded deaths of defence personnel, 
whether inside or outside Australia, from September. 1939 to June, 1947. (c) Excludes interstate 
migration from July. 1943 to June, 1947. (d) From ist July, 1947, to 31st December, 1950, no 


allowance was made for a large unrecorded net inward movement by road into the Australian Capita} 
Territory. From rst January, 1951, allowance has been made for this movement and the net migration 
for the year ended 31st December, 1951, includes an adjustment retrospective to 1st July, 1947. 


Norr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


4. Rates of Increase.—(i) Australia. ‘The annual rates of increase per cent. of 
population in Australia during each of the years 1942 to 1952 were as follows :—1942, 
0.80; 1943, 0.953; 1944, 1.06; 1945, 1.13; 1946, 1.18; 1947, 1.61; 1948, 2.05; 
1949. 3.28; 1950, 3.29; 1951, 2.68; and 1952, 2.51. 
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‘he annual rate of increase of the population during the present century has 

averaged 1.64 per cent., but the results from year to year have deviated widely from 

this figure. In the following table the period 31st December, 1900 to 31st December, 

1952 has been arranged into certain defined groups of years according to the occurrence 
of influences markedly affecting the growth of population :— 


POPULATION : PERIODICAL RATES OF INCREASE. 
a = —— | : — 





Average Annual Rate of Increase. 





’ : ‘Average ; (Per cent.) 
j _ Total Annual 
Period. : Interval. | sacrease. | Numerical | j | sae 
(Years.) (’000.) Increase. | : 
z o * i Natural _ Net Total 
ooo.) Increase. | Migration. ; Ot: 
epee oe wip fo ies. asete | | aoe 
1901 to 1913... 30° 1,128 87 1.59 0.53 2.04 
1914 to 1923... 10 862 ' 86 1.50 ' 0.15 1.64 
1924 to1929 lw. Cs 6 680 113 1.28 © 0.64 1.88 
1930 to 1939(a) .. ro | 569 © 57 1 0,82 , 0.03, 0.85 
1940 to 1946(a) .. Wi, ts 513, 73 ‘0.98 {| 0.03 © I,01 
1947 to 1952(a) .. 6 1,235 | 206 . 1.41 1.23 l 2.57 
1 | 





(a) Population figures include Australian defence forces overseas from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 


Up to 1913 the rate of natural increase was rising, and this factor, coupled with the 
impetus given to immigration from 1911 onwards by increased governmental assistance, 
was responsible for the comparatively high annual rate of 2.04 per cent. during this 
period. The 1914-18 War was a dominating influence in the decade 1914-23, and its 
effects can be seen in the reduction of the rate from 2.04 to 1.64 per cent. In the next 
span, 1924~29, a more settled and prosperous era was experienced ; encouraged migration 
was resumed on a large scale and, despite a further decline in the rate of natural increase 
owing to the persistent fall in the birth-rate, the annual rate of growth rose to 1.88 per 
cent. After 1929 came the economic depression, and immigration ceased—in fact 
Australia actually lost people through an excess of departures over arrivals in 1930, 
1931, 1932 and 1935. The rate of natural increase also fell, and the rate of growth of 
the population receded to 0.85 per cent. per annum. With the outbreak of war in 1939, 
Australia entered a new phase in her demographic history, the full effects of which will, 
not be seen for some time to come. The immediate effect of the war was to increase 
the number of marriages and to reverse the downward trend in fertility. The number 
of births increased each war year from 1940 to 1945, and these increases more than 
offset the rise in deaths due to war casualties and higher civilian death rates. As might 
* be expected, migration over these years was negligible. The post-war period 1947 to 
"1952 was marked by a continued high natural increase and a resumption of immigration, 
the latter resulting in recofd net gains in each of the four years 1949 to 1952. The 
annual rate of growth for the period was 2.57 per cent. 


Rates of increase from 1881 to 1951 may be found for each State and Territory of 
Australia in Demography Bulletin No. 69, 1951. 
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(ii) Various Countries. The table hereunder gives approximate rates of increase 
of the population of Australia and its component States, in comparison with those for 
other countries :— 


POPULATION : RATES OF INCREASE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Average Annual Rate of Increase per cent. of Population. 






























































State or Country. | : 
Ig0I-| 1906—| 191I— | 1916— Soaru gags 1931—| 1936— | 1941- | 1946- 
06. IQ. 16. 2X. ; 26. 31. 36. 41. 46. 51. 
| Pree eid (ratios sa 
‘ | 
AUSTRALASIA— | { 
Australia ae F 1.38; 2.04] 3.87] 2.07, 2.11! 1.50/ 0.76 0.96; 0.98] 2.58 
| 
New South Wales(a) E 1.99; 2.05] 2.61] 2.19) 2.20, 1.74] 0.87) 1.00] 1.03 2.58 
ictoria ss ae 0.17; 1.70] 1.38] 1.68} 2.00, 1.18, 0.50] 0.94! 0.93} 2.35 
Queensland le oe 1.35 2.77| 2.18 2.171 2 38; 1.53) 4.15} 41.13| 0.97) 2.14 
South Australia(b) ‘ 0.27, 2.48! 4.47} 2.33) 2 17, 0 81; 0.42) 0.58} 1.12] 2.74 
Western Australia 6.22 re el 1.77] 1.31| 2.66 2.56] 0.92) 0.97/ 0.74} 3.55 
‘Tasmania 1.33! 0.63) 0.43{ 1.90) 0 o4! 1.01} 0.54] 0.82] I.or] 3.82 
ie New Zealand a 2.81! 2.43 1.56] 2.13 2.06 1.38 0.79,(c)o.58| 1.81] 2.04 
TROPE— { | ‘ 
England and Wales . 1.04; 1.02 0.84) 1.81, 0.64 0.44: cad 0.44, 0.45{ 0.61 
Scotland + 0.55, 0.56! 0.31! 0.24' 0.09'—0.21| 0.50} 0.64! 0.03/-0.08 
Treland, Republic of —0.22'—0.06,—0.21} 0.58 —0.60.—0.12) 0.28! 0.18)—6.20}—0.01 
Belgium Nie 1.26, 0.69. 0.53}/—0.55° 1.03, 0.71, 0.42)—0,10] 0.22] 0.73 
Denmark 1.12, 1.26 1,20| 2.13 1.01 0.67; 0.84] 0.74} 1.20} 0.97 
ae Sensi 0.06)—0.72 0-35 0.76; 0.53 0:02 ae a 1.10 
ermany 1.46 14.33) O.7r]/—1. 0.37. 0.55] 0.5 0.92 
Italy .. 0.52; 0.80. 1.16] 0.22, pet 0.311 0.63;(e)0.55|(f)o.49} 0.70 
Netherlands 1.53, 1.22) 4.72] 1.16, 1.53| 1.06; 4.26; 43.12] 1.00} 1.72 
Norway 0.51; 0.731 1.10] 1.14 0.65] 0.42| 0.46) 0.52) 0.90) 1.25 
Spain 0.52! 0.87; 0.66 0.82 0.65, 0.89; 1.46; 0.91} 0.94 0.61 
Sweden 0.61; 0.84, 0.70} 0.64 0.40 0.29! 0.344 0.45} I.OI] 1.03 
, Switzerland 1.28, 1.17, 0.81] 0.01. 0.38, 0.62 0.44) 0.43 0.98] 1.24 
sIA— i d 
Ceylon ‘ an 1.62! r.20] r.gr{ 1.28 2.30 1.18; 1.34! x.40] 2.15} 2.95 
agen, ot a 1.29 1.08) 1.42] 0.37, 1.42, 1.48 0 77, 1.06] 0.92} 2.05 
MERIOA— i ! ‘ 
Canada we an 2.99| 2.99] 2.20; 1.81| 1.33[ 1.97] 13.23} 0.85] 1.35| 2.62 
United States .. ae 2.00 1.82; 1.67; 1.2r) 1.67] 1.27! 0.69} 0.79) 1.18] 1.79 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Includes Northern Territory. (¢) Excludes 
armed forces overseas at 31st December, 1941. (d) Not available. (e) Excludes war losses. 


(f) Territory defined by 1947 peace treaty. 
NOTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


§ 6. Density. 


1. General_—From certain aspects population may be less significant in respect of 
its absolute amount.than in its relation to the area of the country. Australia, with an 
area of 2,974,581 square miles, and an estimated population on 31st December, 1952 
of 8,752,819, excluding about 47,000 full-blood aboriginals, has a density of only 2.94 
persons to the square mile, and is, therefore, the most sparsely populated of the civilized 
countries of the world. For the other continents and sub-continents the densities are 
approximately as follows :—Europe (excluding U.S.8.R.), 206; Asia (excluding U.S.S.R.), 
123; U.S.S.R.,22; Africa, 17; North and Central America, 23 ; and South America, 16. 
The population of Australia has thus about one-sixth of the density of South America 
and of Africa ; about one-eighth of that of U.S.S.R. and of North and Central America ; 
about one-forty-second of that of Asia (excluding U.S.S.R.); and about one-seventieth 
of that of Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.). : 

On account of the very large area of Australia and the unsuitability for settlement 
of much of the country, the density of population must necessarily increase slowly. In 
Australia as a whole the figure has increased from 1.29 per square mile ir 1901 to 2.94 
in 1952. Victoria’s density, however, has grown from 13.77 to 26.82 and that of New 
South Wales from 4.43 to 11.06 in the same period. 

A map showing the density of population throughout Australia at the 1947 Census 
appears on pages 349-50. When comparing the density of population of the several States 
consideration should be given to the average annual rainfall distribution in each State 
as an indication of the climatic influence upon probable population numbers. The 
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area of Australia receiving leas than 10 inches of rainfall is 38 per cent.; that of the 
various States is :—New South Waler, 20 per cent.; Victoria, nil; Queensland, 13 per 
cent.; South Australia. 83 per cent.; Western Australia, 58 per cent.; and Tasmania, 
nil, 

2. Main Countries of the World—Number and density of population of the most 
important countries of the world at 30th June, 1950, are shown in the following table. 
In some instances, more particularly in the cases of Asia and Africa, the numbers must 
be considered as rough approximations only. 


POPULATION OF THE MAIN COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD: 
NUMBER AND DENSITY, 1950. 



































Popu- Popu. 
Country. lation. | Density. Country. lation. | Density. 
: (‘o00.) (a) (‘o00.) {a) 
EUROPE. AFRICA. 
Germany : a 69,000 505.6 ji] Nigeria .. nae ay 24,000 70.9 
United Kingdom an 50,616 537-3 |} Egypt .. oe ae 20,439 52.9 
Italy... : a 46,272 398.1 |j French West Africa(b) igs 16,535 9-3 
France .. tee se 41,934 197.1 || Ethiopia ae 15,000 36.7 
Spain .. ae a 28,287 145.6 Union of South Africa Eco 12,320 26.1 
Poland .. tke es 24,977 207.5 || Belgian Congo .. - 11,259 12.4 
Yugoslavia ie Bie 16,250 163.8 || Algeria .. ot et 8,830 10.4 
Rumania au RS oe 16,094 175.6 |} French Morocco .. oe 8,410 54.5 
Czechoslovakia .. at 12,340 250.0 || Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ae 8,350 8.6 
Netherlands aa ie 10,114 808.7 || Tanganyika Territory ee 7,707 21.3 
Hungary afi ae 9,313 259.3 || Mozambique a pa 5,698 19.1 
Berga yy Ae ae 8639 733-4 || Other .. ta ate 59,050 . 
ortuga els exe 490 239.7 i ~Y97,.898 | 17.0. 
Greece (b)(c) ote a 7,960 155.5 aol aiice ++ ]_197,598 |_17-0_ 
euler a a oe es NoRTH AND CENTRAL 
Austria .. re bis 6,906} 213.3 AMERICA. 68 
Switzerland any ae 4,694 | 294.4 United States of Amedne at 151, 89 50.2 
Denmark 2 ee 4,271 | 257.7 || Mexico .. . 333 3334 
Finland - a 4,064 31.2 || Canada . “ . 13,545 3. 
Norway Be 3.265 36. || Cuba... G hi 5.348 | 120.9 
Ireland, Republic of a 3,006 | rro.g jj Other .. 20,093 | + 
Other .. Ss 3,463 ws Total North and Central en eet rer Se 
= America. ++ | 276,343 | 2300 
Total Europe 43 394.207 | 206.1 SouTH AMERICA. 
: Brazil... os 52,124 15.9 
, —- [| Argentina Ss = 17,196 15-9 
ASIA. ; corurebl a aA a. 25.6 
China(b) ds .. | 463,500 {| 123.3 |] Qete ee 2405 17 
India... “ +. | 358,000 | 293.2 || Chile .. ~ 7 5,809 2075 
Japan ... oh ss 82,900 | 582.5 || Other .. ve | 752440 |e 
Pakistan fe oid 75,040 | 205.1 Tota! South America os 110,240 16.1 
acai we as 73,500 127.6 
orea os 29,500 346.1 OcEANIA, ETc. 
French Indo-China(b) -+ | 27,460 | 100.8 |} Australia(g) : 8,233 2.8 
Turkey(d) | 20,935 70.7 || New Zealand and “Depen-— 
pouipeme Islands : 19,557 169.2 dencies 2 1,920 18.6 
os a 18,772 29.8 }| Territory of New Guinea - 1,071 12.5 
Burma He os ae 18,489 70.7 a ate 497. 77-3 
m .. ete bes 18,313 92.4 apua .. 22 .+ 309 4.1 
Afghanistan(b) .. i 12,000 47-8 Fil bea wis ie 289 41.1 
Nee fe ‘ | 7,550 298.0 |! Other .. ee a 590 wee 
Nepal .. ao 3 7,000 129.5 “72.960 |. 3.9. 
Saudi Arabia(o) ie ‘1 6000} (e) Total Oceania, ete. .. |__ 12,969 | _3:9 
ement sie a 4,500 59.8 
Other... Br on 29,000 ie SUMMARY. 
Europe .. sae oat 394,207 206.1 
— mame f= ee we we «+ | 1,272,016 122.7 
r US.S.R. a as 193,000 22.4 
Total Asia ++ | 1,272,016 | 122.7 |! Africa .. 197,598 | .17.0 
i—___  __4._._____|} America, North and Central 216,343 23.1 
i America, South .. 110,240 6.1 
! Oceania, ete. ue ae 12,969_ 3-9 
U.8.8.R. (Europe and Asia) |(f) 193,000 | 22.4 Total as -_ | 2,396,373 46.0 
(a) Number of persons per square mile, (3) Population 1949. © Includes Dodecanese 
Islands. (d) Includes European Territory. - (e) Not available. (f) Population 1946. 


(9) Includes 47,000 full-blood aboriginals. 

The populations shown in the above table are, in the main, in accordance with figures 
published in the Demographic Year Book, 1951, published by the United Nations, and 
the countries have been arranged in accordance with the continental groups used therein. 
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§ 7. General Characteristics. 


1. Sex Distribution.—{i) States. The number of males to each hundred females has 
been adopted as a measure of the “ masculinity ’ of the population. On pp. 163-5 in 
the second issue of the Official Year Book a table was included showing the masculinity 
of the population of each of the States for each year from 1796 to 1907. In the fifth 
issue, on p. 123, the figures in this table for the years 1901 to 1907 were modified in 

_ accordance with the results of the 1911 Census. 

With the exception of some dislocation arising from the two World Wars, there has 
been a continuous diminution of the masculinity of the population. In 1900 the 
masculinity was 110.553 in 1910, 107.87 and in 1920, 103.47. After 1921, however, 
the masculinity tended to rise until 1927 (104.54), gradually fell to 100.36 in 1945 but 
rose again to 102.66 in 1952. 

The general reduction in masculinity has resulted from the increasing proportion of 
the population in the higher age groups, in which females preponderate owing to their 
greater longevity, and the general long-term fall in the birth-rate. At the 1947 Census 
the numbers of the sexes were practically equal, but there has since been an increase in 
masculinity owing to the higher birth rate and to the increase in the number of immigrants, 
the majority of whom are males. 

The following table shows the masculinity of the population at quinquennial intervals 
from 1901 to 1945 and for each of the years 1947 to 1952 :— 


POPULATION : MASCULINITY, 1901 TO 1952. 
(NUMBER OF MALes ‘PER I00 ee, 























7 
Aust 
As at 318t | | ’ f Nor : 
December— | N.S.W. Vier Q’land. ‘s. Aust. fa ate Tas. Terr. | nee. Aust. 
! one er 422 as 

Igor .. os 110.12 101.16 | 125.78 102.71 | 155.69 | 107.90 593.32! (a) 110.15 
1go5 .. +s, 111.05 | 97.60 | 121.75 . 101.65 , 141.35 | 106.09 333-31 {a) 108.65 
Igto .. +. 1 109.23) 98.75 ‘ y19.02 ' 103.12 | 132.90 | 104.14 ° 486.32 (a) 107.87 
IQI5.. -» | 105.66} 95.07 i 114.74. 98.26! 117.23 99.77 400.33 | 109.75 | 103.55 
1920 ., ++ 104.32 97-38 112.00 99.83 114.55 | 101.67 270.04! 116.70 | 103.47 
1925... +. 104,09 ' 99.72 410.94 102.02 } 115.76] 100.90 . 297.61 | 132.37 | 104.24 
1930... .. ' 103.39; 99.14 | 110.66 ' 100.97 117.17 | 101.53 , 263.66 | 118.69 | 103.85 
1935 .. .. | 102,38 | 97.84 | 109.81 ‘ 100.20 | 113.21 | 102.45 : 212.80 | 115.64 | 102.71 
1940 .. -. ! 100.98 | 97.85 | 108.48 | 98.91 ' 110.38 | 102.74 ' 240.31 | 124.62 | ror.81 
1945 .. se) 99.75 | 97.50 | 105.45 ! 98.21 ,; 105.49 { 101.15 ; 220.76 | 115.86 | 100.36 
1947 .. a6 100.07 | 97-34 105.20 | 98.49 ; 105.86 | 102.13 206.33 | 123.37 | 100.50 
1948 .. ++ | 100.11 ' 97.65 | 104.98 | 98.86 | 105.69 | 104.03 | 182.10 | 130.76 | 100.65 
1949 .. . \ 100.85 98.37 | 104.95 99.42 | 106.09 } 105.37 , 170.40 | 131.89 | 1or.26 
Ig50 .. .. | 101.29 | 100.24 | 104.83 | 99.65 ! 105.93 | 104.55 | 169.67 | 123.34 | ror.88 
Ig5I .. +.) 101,56 | 10%.25 | 104.43; 99.06 i 106,32 | 106.10 : 157.92 | 125.67 | 102.29 
1952 .. : { 101.73 102.45 {| 103.83 : 98.95 106.71 | 106.57 | 154.47 | 134.57 | 102.66 











(a) Part of New ‘South Wales prior to Igir. 


(ii) Various Countries. The difference between young and old countries in the 
masculinity of their population is clearly illustrated by the comparisons furnished in the 
following table. 


_ POPULATION + MASCULINITY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 














1 ' Number of of | . Number of 
Country. ‘Year. | betas i Country. Year. vars fe 
! | Females. ; Females. 
Ireland, Beganie of .. | 195% | 103.7 | Belgium .. be 1950 97.0 
Canada : .. | 1950 | ‘103.5 i Japan -* .. | 1950 96.2 
Australia(a) . -- | 1952. 102.7 |, Italy 7 ». | 1949 95.2 
New Zealand(b) 1952, 100.9 | Norhern Ireland | 1951 95.0 
Union of South h Africa(c) IQ5I ' 100.3 | Spain | 1949 93.9 
Netherlands . 1950 | 99.4 | France... 1 1950 92.9 
Sweden ia 1948 | 99.2 :| England and Wales . ; 195 92.5 
United States of America 1950 98.8 Scotland | 1951 91.5 
Denmark... 1949 98.4 | Poland A .. | 1950 g1.2 
Greece a si “| 1949 98.0 | Germany(d) .. ' 1950 89.6 
Norway ea .. | 1949 97-5 it” Pecnreut _ 
(a) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. (0) Excludes Maoris. (c) White population only. 


(d) German Federal Republic. 


POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA, 1840 To 1952 
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-2. Age Distribution—At each Census the age distribution of the population is 
recorded by enumeration of individuals. An examination of these recorded age statistics 
will be found in the Statistician’s Report on each Census. ‘he numbers recorded in each 
five-yearly age group (adjusted for ages not stated) at the Censuses of 1933 and 1947 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, page 547. For each year subsequent to a 
Census estiniates are made to show the population at each age as at 30th June. The 
current series of estimates is based on the adjusted age distribution at the Census of 30th 
June, 1947, and on births, recorded ages ai death and recorded ages of migrants from 1st 
July, 1947 to 30th June, 1952. 

Particulars of the estimates for single years of age are published in the annual 
Demography Bulletin. Summarized in five-yearly age groups the estimates for the 
years 1951 and 1952 are as follows :— 


POPULATION : AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA, 1951 AND £952. 
(Exctupive FuLu-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 





Estimated, 30th June, 1951. | Estimated, 30th June, 1952. 























Age Group (Years). | ot = I - eras 4 Bag oe 

! Males. Females. Persons. | Males. i Females. Persons. 
, a ' 

O- 4 . 475,861 454,537 | 930,398 | 480,226 | 458,098 | 938,324 
5-9 .: 379,024 . 363,924 : 742,948 410,977 | 394,074 | 805,051 
10-14 ++ + 309,709 297,985 607,694 | 323,707 . 310,712 | 634,419 
15-19 ++ 5 283,357 "270,266 ' 555,623 | i 288,990 274,653 | 563,643 
20-24 ++ | 33%,423 310,674 | 642,097 332,953 | 304,938 | 637,891 
25-29 .. | 361,40% 337,584 | 698,985 - 370,130 ' 337,597} 707,727 
30-34 + 326,477. 316,510 = 642,987 . 340,162 | 324,430 | 664,592 
35-39 ++ | 323.437 | 310,700 | 634,137 | 330,605 , 317,768 | 648,373 
40-44 se, 307,415 280,021 581,436 | 309,626 | 288,414 598,040 
45-49 i 257,450 234,988 | 492444 ! 267,786 244,044 | 511,830 
50-54 os 228,408 230,369 = 458,777 j, 233,389 229,501 | 462,890 
55-59 .. ‘| 193,491 | 205,913 | 399,404, 196,369 | 211,986 | 408,355 
60-64 .. " 180,907 189,433; 370,340 | 179,561 , 188,544 | 368,105 
65-69 -. | 130,374 | 143,206 ; 273,580 | 134,470! 150,431 | 284,901 
70-74 -. | 87,022 ' 104,932 + 191,954 90,305 ' 108,550} 198,855 
75 and over .. | 89,994 120,592 210,586 || 90,917 | 124,626 215,543 
Total .. | 4:259,756 \_4,171,634 8,431,390 || 4,380,173 | 4,268,366 | 8,648,539 
Under 21 ++ {| 1,510,377 1 1,446,041 | 2,956,418 |) 1,564,875 | 1,493,586 | 3,058,461 
21 and over .. | 2,749,379 | 2,725,593 | 5»474:972 ! 2,815,298 | 2,774,780 | 5,590,078 
Total .. |! 4,259,756 | 4,171,634 | 8,431,390 |, 4,380,173 | 4,268,366 | 8,648,539 








The next table shows the change which has been taking place in the age composition 
of the population of Australia since 1871. Each successive Census except 1921 has 
revealed a larger proportion of the population 15 years of age and over than was recorded 
at the previous Census. Since the 1947 Census, however, available information on 
which estimates of the age distribution are based indicates that there has been a reversal 
of this tendency. 


POPULATION : PROPORTIONAL AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1952. 





























(Per Cent.) 
; . 7 7 ie <4 5 Noe oe Se: 
Males. st Females. ‘ Persons. 
a | t 
3 — = pers hs ---—}{ aes = 
a ! . 
a 5 and, 65 | 15 and 65 ‘| 15 and 65 
38 Ve under | years | wWotal. || Vader under | years | nota f a under | yeurs wnotay, 
ears 65 an | years. 65 and |! years. | 65 and 
¥ * | years. eer: 1 ¥ years. | over. test “4 years. | over 
a 
1871 38.84 | 59.11 | 2.05 100 | 46.02 | 52.60 1 1.38 100 }{ 42.09 | 56.17 | 1.74 100 
1881 36.36 81 , 2.83. roo :} 41.86 | 56.03 | 2.11 100 | 38.89 | 58.61 ] 2.50 Too 
1891 34. | 62.00 3.20, 100... 39.38 | 58.09 } 2.53 100 |} 36.92 } 60.19 | 2.89 ' 100 
1901 33-89 | 61.80 4.31 100 36.51 | 59.88 | 3.61 100 | 35.14 | 60.88 | 3.98 100 
IgII 30.84 | 64.82 - 4.34 100 |, 32.52 | 63.28 i 4.20 too || 31.65 | 64.08 ] 4.27 ; 100 
1921 31.64 | 63.88 1 4.48 ; 109} 31.79 | 63.83 | 4.38 roo i! 31.71 | 63.86 } 4.43 ; Foo 
1933 27.53 | 66.09 6.38 100 |! 27.42 | 65.99 | 6.59 100 , 27.48 | 66.04 | 6.48 100 
1947 25.49 | 67.08 | 7.43 ! 100 | 24.63 }) 66.71 | 8.66 100 H| 25.05 | 66.90 | 8.05 | 100 
19524 || 27.74 | 6§.05 7.21 : 100 '| 27.24 | 63.77 } 8.99 100 , 27.49 ' 64.42 1 8.09 100 











2 (a) Latest estimate, 30th June. 
948.—1 
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3. Conjugal Condition. Of the total population of Australia at the 1947 Census, 
47.3 per cent. had never married; 46.4 per cent. were married; 5.6 per cent. were 
widowed; and 0.7 per cent. were divorced. Of all persons 15 years of age and over, 
who stated their conjugal condition, 62.0 per cent. were married. 


The number of widowed females recorded in Australia in 1947 was 309,383, or nearly 
three times as many as the number of widowed males. This disparity is the result of 
two influences. The first is the greater longevity of females coupled with the usually 
younger age at marriage; and the second is that a larger proportion of males cancel 
their widowhood by remarriage. 


The numbers of divorced males and females at 30th June, 1933 and 1947 in the 
following table differ slightly from those shown in § 4 of Chapter XII.—Public Justice 
where the conjugal conditions of those for whom particulars were not given at ane Census 
have been distributed proportionately among the various groups. 


POPULATION : CONJUGAL CONDITION, AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 
(ExoLupIne FULL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 























Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947. 
Conjugal Condition. 
Males. Females. | Persons. Males. Females, | Persons. 
Never Married— ‘ 
Under 15 years of age os 926,924 | 894,643 | 1,821,567 967,759 | 931,294 | 1,899,053 
15 years of age and over .. 1,018,587 825,448 | 1,844,035 |, 929,212 748,414 | 1,677,626 
1 
Total -- |] 1,945,511 | 1,720,091 | 3,665,602 | 1,896,971 | 1,679,708 | 3,576,679 
{ 
es . ++ i| 1,299,693 | 1,293,922 | 2,593,615 |) 1,751,635 | 1,754,775 | 3:506,410 
Widowed . . . 97,775 | 230,180 | 327,955 111,680 + 309,383 | 421,063 
Divorced .. Dog ne 10,251 10,862 21,113 || 24,952 27,441 52,393 
Not Stated i 13,881 7,673 21,554 12,132 10,681 22,813 
( 
Total . ...!| 3,367,121 | 3,262,728 | 6,629,839 | 3,797,370 | 3,781,988 | 7,579,358 





a 1 


(a) Includes persons permanently separated (legally or otherwise). 





4. Dependent Children under 16 years of Age.—At the 1947 Census 927,453 males 
and 66,418 females stated they had children under 16 years of age dependent on them 
at 30th June, 1947, the total number of dependent children under age 16 claimed being 
1,962,791, of whom 1,853,314 or 94.4 per cent. were dependent on males and 109,477 
or 5.6 per cent. were dependent on females. This represented an average of 2.00 for each 
male with dependent children and 1.65 for each female with dependent children. 


Further information concerning dependent children may be found in Official Year 
Book No. 38, page 549. 


5. Birthplace.—At 30th June, 1947, the number of Australian-born was 6,835,171 
persons, representing 90.2 per cent. of the population, and the number of oversea-born 
was 744,187. Of the latter, 56 per cent. were males and 44 per cent. females. Australian 
residents born in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland numbered 541,267 while those 
born in other European countries numbered 110,339, and there were 43,610 of New Zealand 
birth. ; 


The numbers of persons of Asiatic, African or American birthplace at 30th June, 
1947 were respectively 24,096 (British India and Ceylon, 8,160, China 6,404), 7,537 
(Union of South Africs, 5,866), and 11,630 (Canada, 4,009, United States of America, 
6,232). 


For a table showing the number of persons in Australia at each of the last two 
census dates, classified according to birthplace, reference should be made to Official Year 
Book No. 38, page 550. 
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6. Period of Residence in Australia.—At the 1947 Census, of persons born outside 
Australia who stated their period of residence, 5.7 per cent. had resided in Australia 
for a period of less than 5 years, 11.2 per cent. for less than 10 years, and 14.8 per cent. 
for less than 15 years. A table showing, for each of the last two Census dates, the number 
of completed years of residence of persons born outside Australia may be found on page 
551 of Official Year Book No. 38. 


7. Nationality—At the 1947 Census, 7,540,705 persons, or 99.5 per cent. of the 
population, were of British nationality. ‘The number of persons in Australia who were 
born in countries outside the British Commonwealth totalled approximately 128,000, 
and of this number 38,653, or 30 per cent., were of foreign nationality at 30th June, 1947, 
the remainder being British subjects mainly by naturalization. ‘The principal foreign 
nationals in Australia were Italian, 7,172 ; Chinese, 4,858; Greek, 4,504 ; United States 
of America, 3,351; German, 2,361; Yugoslav, 2,096; and Dutch, 2,001. A table 
showing the nationality of Australian residents at 30th June, 1933 and 30th June, 1947 
may be found in Official Year Book No. 38, page 552. 


8. Race.—The people of Australia may be classified into two groups with respect 
to racial characteristics, namely, non-indigenous and indigenous. The former group 
comprises the European and other races who have migrated to Australia and their des- 
cendants born in Australia, while the latter group consists of the full-blood aboriginal 
natives of Australia, whose estimated number at 30th June, 1947, was about 47,000, but 
who are not included in the general population figures of Australia. The non-indigenous 
population of Australia is fundamentally British in race and nationality. 


At 30th June, 1947, 7,524,129 persons or 99.3 per cent. of the population were 
of full-blood European race and 0.7 per cent. of non-European and half-caste. Full- 
blood non-Europeans numbered 21,495 and half-castes 33.734. The principal full-blood 
non-Europeans in Australia were Chinese, 9,144; Polynesian, 5,332; Natives of India, 
2,480; and Syrian, 1,675. There were 27,179 half-caste Australian aboriginals, repre- 
senting 80.6 per cent. of the total half-caste population. A table showing the comparative 
numbers of each sex at each of the last two Census dates, classified according to race, may 
be found in Official Year Book No. 38, page 553. 


9. Religion.—At the 1947 Census, when the public was informed there was no legal 
obligation to answer this question, 824,824 or 10.9 per cent. gave no reply. Of males 
11.7 per cent. and of females 10.0 per cent. did not state their religion. The number 
of stated adherents at 30th June, 1947 was greatest for the Church of England, at 
2,957,032; then followed Roman Catholic and Catholic combined (1,569,726), Methodist 
(871,425), Presbyterian (743,540), and Baptist (113,527). In all, 6,672,936, or 99 per cent., 
professed the Christian faith, 36,562 stated they were of non-Christian religion, 18,708 
were classified as indefinite, while 26,328 professed no religion. Further information 
relative to the religions of the population may be found in a table on page 554 of Official 
Year Book No, 38. 


10. Industry.—In the following table the male and female populations of Australia 
are classified according to the industry in which they are usually engaged. At the 
Census of 30th June, 1947, 124,439 persons failed to answer the question relating to 
industry, and the replies of 108,095 persons did not give an entirely satisfactory description 
of their industry. For practically all of these persons occupation particulars were 
recorded, and in the table below it has been possible to allocate them to their appropriate 
industries on the basis of occupational representation in those industries which were 
adequately described on the Census schedules. . 

The term “ in the work force ” includes persons of all ages who are employers, self- 
employed or working on their own account, wage and salary earners, unpaid helpers 
engaged in industry, and those who usually work for their living but who have lost their 
jobs. Persons who do not earn their living by doing work for monetary reward, such as 
children, housewives, full-time students, retired persons, pensioners, and permanent 
inmates of institutions, are regarded as not being in the work force. Also persons working 
regularly but for considerably less than normal working hours were instructed to exclude 
themselves from the work force unless they looked to their earnings from such work for 
their main livelihood. On the average, 65 in every 100 males and 19 in every 100 
females were in the work force, equivalent to 34 males to every female in the work force. 
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POPULATION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY(a) : AUSTRALIA, 1947. 
(Exctupine Fuit-Bstoop ABORIGINALS.) 


23 2 see ay 








Census, 30th June, 1947. 

















Industry Group. F rs 
Males. Females. Persons. 
Primary Production— 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping a 16,547 88 16,635 
Agriculture, Grazing and Dairying— : 
Agriculture and Mixed rer: 235,455 8,030 243,485 
Grazing 90,676 5144 955720 
Dairying 97,005 10,049 107,054 
Other 17,020 . 1,416 ; 18,436 
=e Be tiey Sores 
Total, Agriculture, etc. 440,156 24, 539 ' 464,695 
Forestry : : 24,653 . 50 24, 703 
K eae : 
Total 481,356 © 24,677 506,033 
Mining and Quarrying 56,944 630. 57,574 
Manufacturing— 7 oe i 
Inadequately Defined 6,638 - 3,369 10,007 
Founding, Engineering and “Metalworking (in- , 
cluding Shipbuilding) 6 a 211,228 20,809 232,037 
Manutactine of Clothing ae 21,214 75,062 96,276 
Manufacture of Food and Drink 104,752 21,707 126,459 
Paper, Printing, Benes and Photography. 45,791 17,268 63,059 
Other ice 322,663 67,227 389,890 
— - ot | . - 
Total 712,286 205,442 | 917,728 
Building and Construction— - a , 
Inadequately Defined : 147 ae 147 
Construction and Repair of Buildings 139,998 1,048 141,046 
Construction Works and Maintenance (thee than ; : 
Buildings) eh : 3S 125,004 | 451 125,455 
Total 265,149 | 1,499 266,648 
Transport and Storage— = eal : | : 
Transport, undefined . 4,613 | 366 | 4,979 
Road Transport and Storage 118,731 ! 5,520 124,257 
Shipping and Loading and Discharging Vessels. . 50,557 1,909 52,466 
Rai] and Air Transport ‘ : 80,600 | 7,891 88,491 
Total 254,501 | 15,692 | 270,193 
Communication 36,461! 16,391 | 52,852 
Finance and BODETAY. 553535 | 24,353 | 79,888 
Commerce _ 296,689 , 140,842 ' 437,531 
Public Authority (n.c.i. i.) and Professional ‘Activities 217,583: 149,140 | 366,723 
Amusement, Hotels, Cafés, Personal Service, ete... - 102,712 138,464 | 241,176 
Other Industries ‘ 53, 32 | 85 
Persons in the Work Force 2% 2,479,269 (6)739, 162 |b3,196,431 
Persons not in the Work Force. . - ' 1,318,101 © 3,064,826 | 4,382,927 
Total Population 7,579,358 


3,797 5379 | 3,781,088 





(a) ‘The numbers ‘of persons whose industry was either not specified or inadequately described have 
been distributed (see letterpress above). (6) Excludes approximately 40,000 female part-time 
workers believed to be unrecorded in the work force at the Census. 


11. Occupational Status.—The term “ occupational status’ has been substituted 
for “‘ grade of occupation ” formerly in use, and it relates to the capacity in which persons 
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are engaged in the various branches of industry. At the Census of 30th June, 1947, 
29,013 persons gave no answer to the question regarding occupational status, but sub- 
sequent tabulations disclosed that all of these persons belonged to the work force. 

In 1933, wage-earners who-were employed part-time were asked to indicate that 
fact on the Census Schedule in answer to the question regarding occupational status, and 
all those who so described themselves are included in the work force for that year. In 
1947. however, persons working regularly, but for considerably less than normal working 
hours, were instructed on the Census Schedule to exclude themselves from the work 
force, unless their earnings from such work formed their principal means of livelihood. 


POPULATION : OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 
(Exciupinc FuLt-BLoop ABORIGLINALS.) 


pen — ji 


\i Census, 30th June, 1933. | 





Census, 30th June, 1947. 












































Occupational Status. ' - | 
Males. Females. | Persons. | Males. Females. | Persons. 
ican —_———+ ee 
In Work Force— ’ ‘i 
At Work— Hy t < ! 
Employer ie o. 0 186,849 20,831 ; 207,680 | 196,932 24,357 | 221,289 
Self-employed .. -. i 318,951 50,424 | 369,375 | 342,650 44,487 | 387,137 
Employee (on wage or | 
salary a Ss 1,184,002 434,502 | 1,618,504 | 1,827,072 620,421 | 2,447,493 
Helper (not on wage or i 
salary) ae oe ll 40,754 5,262 46,016 24,227 4,498 | : 28,725 
I 
: a 
Total at Work ++ 4, 1,730,556 511,019 | 2,241,575 | 2,390,881 : 693,763 | 3,084,644 
Not at Work (a) .. ++ 405,209 759775 481,044 |. 66,009 16,765 82,774 
Not Stated a oon 4,480 1,178 5,658 |: 22,379 6,634 29,013 
| ———-|—— | ———-| ——_|- — 
Total in Work Force || 2,140,305 587,972 | 2,728,277 2,479,269 |(b)717,162 |b3,196,431 
Not in Work Force (c) -+ |] 1,226,806 | 2,674,756 | 3,901,562 | 1,318,101 | 3,064,826 | 4,382,927 
Ve fe 
H ! 
Grand Total ++ | 3367114 | 3,262,728 | 6,629,839 |' 3,797,370 | 3.781,988 | 7,579,358 





1 I ; 

(a) Includes persons who were (1) unable to secure employment ; (2) temporarily laid off from their 
jobs ; or (3) not actively secking work at the time of the Census on account of sickness or accident, 
industrial dispute, resting between jobs or for any other reason. (6) Excludes approximately 40.0co 
female part-time workers believed to be unrecorded in the work force at the Census. (e) See last 
preceding paragraph. 

12, Persons not at Work.—The number of persons who were usually engaged in 
industry, business, trade or service but were out of a job on 30th June, 1947 was 82,774, 
consisting of 66,009 males and 16,765 females, or 3.5 per cent. of the males and 2.6 per 
cent. of the females in the wage-earning group, including those not at work. Only 41 
per cent. of unemployment was due to scarcity of work. The balance consisted of those 
who stated that they were not actively seeking work at the time of the Census, and these 
in turn consisted almost entirely, and in approximately equal proportions, of those who 
were indisposed through sickness or accident, and those who were resting between jobs. 

Tables showing persons not at work at 30th June, 1947, classified according to cause 
and duration, may be found in Official Year Book No. 38 (see pp. 1303 and 1304). 

13. Other General Characteristics.—Questions regarding orphanhood, and the ability 
to read and write a foreign language (of persons who could not read and write English), 
were not asked on the schedules of the 1947 Census. Consequently, the lastest Census 
data available concerning these questions are those of the 1933 Census, as published 
in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 36, pp. 482 and 487). 


§ 8. Dwellings. 


1. General.—In addition to the questions relating to the personal particulars of the 
individual members of the household there were a number of important questions on the 
Census Schedule designed to elicit information concerning the dwellings in which the 
population was housed at the date of the Census. From the replies to these questions 
much valuable information was tabulated concerning housing conditions and a com- 
prehensive summary was published in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 557 to 571. For 
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the purpose of a Census a ‘‘ dwelling ” is defined as a room or a collection of rooms occupied 
by a household group living together as a ‘“‘ family unit ” whether comprising the whole 
or only part of a house or other building (including temporary structures). Included in 
this definition are private houses, flats, tenements, hotels, boarding houses, hospitals, 
institutions, and any other structure used for the purpose of human habitation. 


2. Number of Dweflings——The number of dwellings enumerated at the Census in 
1947 is shown in the following table. 


DWELLINGS : STATES, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1947. 
(ExcLupine Dwe.iines OccurreD SOLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 























Number of Dwellings. Propordon 
State or Territory. of Total 
Occupied. | Unoccupied. } Being Built. Total. Dwellings. 
| 7 % 
New South Wales oi} i 746,343 17,392 | 12,981 776,716 39.03 
Victoria. . -. | 527,406 II,4I2 ; 11,328, 550,146 27.65 
Queensland a ate 272,045 9.647 j 4,175 285,867 14.37 
South Australia .. oe 168,538 3547 | 2,794 | 174,879 8.79 
Western Australia aa 124,767 2,606 . 1,535 | 128,908 6.48 
Tasmania ee 62,484 2,351 1,607: 66,442 3-34 
Northern Territory 2,607 34, 22 2,753 0.14 
Australian Capital Territory 3.615 52 | 316 3,983 0.20 
Australia .. -. | 1,907,895 47,041 | 34,758 | 1,989,694 | 100.00 
I 








Particulars relating to houses and flats constructed in Australia since the Census 
in 1947 will be found in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 


3. Class of Occupied Dwelling, etc., and Inmates—As previously indicated, the 
dwellings in which the people are housed comprise private houses, tenements, flats, hotels, 
boarding-houses, charitable institutions, etc. It is desirable when considering the 
question of housing to exclude those forms of accommodation which do not represent 
the normal housing conditions associated with family life, and the statistics which follow 
relate mainly to private dwellings only, i.e., private houses, shares of private houses, 
tenements and flats. 


For Census purposes a “ flat’ is defined as part of a house or other building 
ordinarily intended for occupation by a separate family group, and is a self-contained 
dwelling unit with both cooking and bathing facilities. A “tenement” is part of a 
house or other building ordinarily intended for occupation by a separate family group 
but is not a self-contained unit, and consists in the main of a room or rooms with cooking 
facilities. 

Owing to the shortage of houses in Australia in 1947, information was sought at 
the Census as to the extent of house-sharing, and particulars as recorded are shown 
separately for 1947 in the following tables. In a number of cases where private houses 
were shared by more than one family unit, however, only one Householder’s Schedule 
was returned for the whole of the house, instead of separate schedules for each portion 
occupied separately. These are shown in the tables as “ Private Houses (Shared by 
Two or More Families)” and represent not “‘ occupied dwellings ” as defined for Census 
purposes, but “‘ houses ” occupied by more than one family. 


Tn the case of the remaining private houses shared by more than one family, separate 
schedules were furnished for each portion occupied separately and these portions are 
shown in the tables as separate dwellings under the heading “ Share of Private House ” 


; In the next table, occupied dwellings are distributed according to class and the total 
numbers of persons in Australia are distributed according to the dwellings in which they 
were recorded on Census night. 
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CLASS OF OCCUPIED DWELLING, ETC. AND INMATES: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 
30th JUNE, 1947. 
(ExcLupine FoLi-sLoop ABORIGINALS AND DwELLines OccuPprep SOLELY BY THEM.) 








Number of Occupied Dwellings. | Inmates.(a) 
| : 
Urban. : | Urban. | 
Particulars. ‘ 1 i | 
————— Rural. | Total. || — 7}, Rural. | Total. 
Metro- | Pro- Metro- | Pro- | 
politan, { vincial. ; ' politan. | vincial. 














Private House (One |i 


Family) 870! 284,1 61,250]1,585,253 |2,892,194,1,107,052/2,139,086]6, 138,332 
Private douse (harea by 739187 ; 45133) $61,250]1,595,253, 9 35,33 
Two or More Families)(b) 20,808, 5,765 6,226} 32,799]| 116,235) 33:085) 35,969} 185,289 
Share of Private House(c)}> 72,724 19,627) 13,660] 106,o11/} 203,390} 58,651] 41,955} 303,996 
Flat (including Share of |! | i | 
Flat) . Le fl 94,822 12,697 3,880] 111,399) 265,259) 38,823} 12,033) 316,115 
Tenement - .. fl 33,263) 30855) 1,043! 38,161/} 70,5941 9,579 2,855) 83,028 
t 
| ] | | 


1,873,623)|3,547,072,1,247,190|2,231,898}7,026,760 














Total Occupied Private 


Dwellings .. 961,487! 326,077, 586,059 











Total Other (Peonmes 


Dwellings . . 19,933, 6,466 7,873! 34,272|| 293,819; 112,945] 113,440) 520,204 











Total Occupied Dwel- 
Jings Pon 981,420 





3,841,491}1,360,13512,345,338/7,546,964 


1,907,895, 





f 
332. rs 593,932 
i 
! 








Wagon, Van, etc. (includ- 


i 
ing Campers-out) H 


; 847 1,029 3,997) 5,873 sist 2,413) 8,910] 13,791 
H i 
Ng 8 by Bite NA care te 3,843,95911,362,548) 2,354,248) riarg ees 
j 1 
(a) Includes all persons sleeping out on verandahs or in sleep-outs. (b) Private house shared by 
two or more family units or household groups in respect of which only one Householder’s Schedule was 


furnished. (c) Portions of shared private houses in respect of which portions separate Householders’ 
Schedules were furnished. (d) Includes 18,603 migratory population (shipping, railway and air travellers). 


4. Occupied Private Dwellings.—{i) Material of Outer Walls. In the following table 
occupied private dwellings are classified according to the material of which the outer 
walls were built. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MATERIAL OF 
OUTER WALLS: AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 
(Exctupinc DweELLises Occurrep SoLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 








Total Population 

















| Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 


I — 


























‘ Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947. 
Material of Outer Walls. {I 
G Urban. Urban. ' ‘ 
if a Total, .w| Total, 
| \ Rural. | Aus- Rural. | Aus- 
Metro- '  Pro- tralia. | Metro- Pro- tralia. 
politan. ; vincial. politan. | vincial. 
Brick a wee 393,528] 45,320] 29,071} 467,919|] 551,618; 60,215} 38,179; 650,012 
Stone is Si 30,149| 11,588] 38,466} 80,203 36.714 13,409, 37,573, 87,696 
Concrete we fa 5,908 2,912 8,705} 17,525 10,442 5.411) 13,283) 29,136 
Wood 3s fs 266,528] 166,990) 353,753] 787,271|| 315,567] 204,863] 364,221| 884,651 
Iron, Tin 3 of 4,918] 13,527) 53,767] 72,212 6,087| 14,498) 45,347] 65.932 
Fibro Cement | | 5,847] 3.7731 14,076] 23,696) 31,924] 23,586) 62,121| 117,631 
Calico, Canvas, Hessian .. |i 873] 3,554| 33,428] 37,855! 656 =: 1,539, 13,255} 15,450 
Other Materials eS 3,164 1,221) 12,924) 17,309) 4,430} 1,774! 9,902} 16,106 
Not Stated... se 1991 726; = 2,964) 5,681) 4,049 782| 2,178] 7,009 
|---| 
Total Private Dwellings 712.906] 249,611) 547,154 715091671) 961,487| 326,077) 586,059]1,873,623 














(ii) Number of Rooms. For Census purposes, the kitchen and any permanently 
enclosed sleep-out or portion of s verandah were included in the number of rooms in 
the dwelling, but the bathroom, pantry, laundry and storehouse were excluded unless 
generally used for sleeping. 
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The following table shows, for Australia as a whole, the number of occupied dwellings 
of each class at the last two Censuses classified according to number of rooms. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 
ROOMS : AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 


(ExcLupIne DweLiincs Occuriep SOLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 












































Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
Census, 30th June, 1933. | Census, 30th June, 1947. 
Number of \ > j a ; 7 7 
Rooms per is private ' 
Pwelling.(a) : , Hy . House | Flat 
; Tene- Total , Private | (Shared | Share of (inclua- Total 
Private | ment Private |' House | by Two | Private | . 1 Tene- | Private 
House. and Dwel- |; (One | or More} House. ' Share of ment. | Dwel- 
i Flat. lings. | wamily).| Fami- (c) > Pe t) lings. 
i | Hes). nats 
; : (o) : 
I 575522 6,773 4;2931 30,453 56| 13,305 1,173! 12,379) 57,366 
2 1 42,731) 14,856 57,587|, 32,146 303! 25,427! 7,076} 14,745] 79,097 
3 | 74:935' 16,642 91,577. 75,544 1,174' 26,944) 24,838 6,723) 135,223 
“4 306,696! 16,702 323,398|l 344,929 4,965! 20,778) 43,4301 = 2,495] 416,597 
5 ' 423,143 9,004, 432,147)| 532,555; 93949, 11,493] 23,089) 631) 578,317 
6 | 303,820] 3,451! 307,271|| 374,616] 9,170] 4.982! 8,016 252| 397,036 
7 4 122,184 1,022 123,206) 118,862 4,018) 1,539 1,817, 40| 126,276 
8 49,175 373' 49,548|| 41,351: 1,816, 457 567 9| 44,200 
9 .-. oof 19,860! I5I. 20,011 14,510" 625, 152, 173: I 15,461 
toandover .. |! 21.744 97 21,841}; 13,916} 548; 88 100 oe 14,652 
Not Stated .. ,__12,709 6,08: 18,790 6,371: 175! 846 520 886 8,798 
Total Private |. ain he ligne wa aA pon aie 
Dwellings .. |j1.434,519|__75,152 1,509,673|i1,585,253|__32,799| 106,011, 111,399] _ 38,161|1,873,623 
Average Number ‘ H ' ‘ 
of Rooms .. 5.07! 3.35 4.99! —s.xtl 5.62} 3.26 4.06 2.07 4.88 





(a) Includes kitchen and enclosed sleep-out or portion of a verandah that has been permanently 
enclosed but does not include bathroom, pantry, laundry or storehouse, unless gencrally used for sleeping. 
(6) Private house shared by two or more family units or household groups in respect of which only one 
Householder’s Schedule was furnished. (c) Portions of shared private houses in respect of which 


portions separate Householders’ Schedules were furnished. 


(iii) Number of Inmates. A classification of occupied private dwellings according to 


the number of inmates is shown in the following table. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 
INMATES : AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. ; 


(ExcLupine DweELLines OccurreD SoLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 



























































Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
; ! a a 
4 Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947. 
| 
Number of | fon a rene ae a ha 7 ead 
Inmates per | ;: | i Private ! 1 \ 
POR OEAGE Ae Tene- | Total || Private | Gnetea | share of] dnote! Total 
|| Private | ment | Private || House | hy Two! Private in Tene- | Private 
House. | and Dwel- || (One | or More | House. Share of| ment. | Dwel- 
Flat. lings. Family).! Fami- (c) Flat). lings. 
: | lies). | ; 
Ee SES \ _ 0) : | 7 
I 116,501 12,284] 128,785} 108,055 is 16,870 13,744 13,360] 152,029 
2 222,700; 25,187| 247,887)| 293,351; 1.480) 34,0391 38,337/ 13,020 380,227 
3 «sof 272,825 19,086} 290,911}} 338,886' 3,508] 26,198} 30,024 6,843] 405,459 
4 . i] 275,501 10,587] 286,088 340,987, 5,948] 15,378, 17,838 2,944| 353,095 
5 ‘| 243,557 4,716! 218,273]| 232,622 6,469! 7,180] 7,168 1,224| 254,663 
6 142,153 1,937} %44,090]| 132,245 5,637) 3,409! 2,612 424] 144,327 
7 87,039 824, 87,863) 69,894) 3,903 71,6451 1,035 201; 76,676 
8 an 530755 360} 54,115|| 37,931 2,636 862 424 96| 41,949 
9 .. Bh Hi 24,570 Ii2 24,682 15,307) 1,357 244) 122 27 17,057 
Toandover .. j{ 26,918 _ 59) 26,977||_ 15,975 1,863). 186, 95} a2} 18,14 
Total Private 
Dwellings .. '/1,434.519| _755152|1,509,671||1,585,253| _32,799| 106,011| 111,399]  38,161]1,873,623 
Total Inmates(a)}i 5,956,922 207,78716,164,709||6,138,332, 185,289! 303,996 316,115] 83,028|7,026,760 
Average Number 
of Inmates .. 4-15 2.761 4.08 3.871 5.65 2.87 2.84! 2.18 3-75. 








(a) Includes all persons sleeping out on verandahs or in slecp-outs. 


(b) Private house shared 


by two or more family units or household groups in respect of which only one Householder’s Schedule © 
was furnished. (ce) Portions of shared private houses in respect of which portions separate House 


holders’ Schedules were furnished. 
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(iv) Nature of Occupancy. In the following table occupied private dwellings at 
30th June, 1933 and 1947 have been classified, for Australia as a whole, according to 
nature of oocupancy. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NATURE OF 
OCCUPANCY : AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 


(ExciupIne Dwettines OccuPieD SOLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 















































: Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
r Census, 30th June, 1933. Census, 30th June, 1947. 
Nature of Fi : 
Oceupancy. : y Private 
H ener House : Flat 
Tene- Total | Private r «lad Total 
Private | ment | Private }| House (s ie papas (hich Tene- | Private 
House. and Dwel- (One Be Mace House. Share of| ment. Dwel- 
Flat. ! lings. Family). “pami- (0) Flat). lings. 
' | lies). 
orereere = " 1 (@) 5 ree 
i] 
Owner is 600, 148] 4,265| 604,413 | 792,637| 12,765] 21,133) 10,680 810] 838,025 
Purchaser by In- : | 
stalments .. 189,035 592| 189,627]! 141,204 2,390: 31472 503 108! 147,677 
Tenant i 549,275, 66,137| 615,412]) 581,845! 16,728| 79,025] 98,708) 36,444] 812,750 
Caretaker wa 39,815! 948] 40,763 25,145! 418} 721 776 286] 27,346 
Other Methods i 1 
of Occupanc 24,669! 453! 25,122 20,350} 221] 371 360 219] 21,521 
Not Stated .. 33,577; 25757! 34,334|] 24,072 277; 1,289 372 294| 26,304 
Total Private | 5 
Dwellings .. |/1,434,519 75,152 pea d ese 32,799] 306,011) 113,399] 38,161}1,873,623 











(a) Private house shared by two or more family units or household groups in respect of which only 
one Householder's Schedule was furnished. (b) Portions of shared private houses in respect of which 
portions separate Houscholders’ Schedules were furnished. 


(v) Rent per Week of Private Houses of Three to Six Rooms. Special tabulations 
of rents were undertaken for tenanted private houses of three to six rooms with walls 
of wood or of brick or stone. The particulars for this group of private dwellings, which 
represented about 80 per cent. of all tenanted private houses in Australia, provide a 
very convenient summary of average rents ruling at the time of the Census. 


Rents were summarized for 468,536 tenanted private houses (occupied by one 
family) in this group. Jorty-nine per cent. had walls of brick or stone and 51 per cent. 
of wood, compared with proportions of 46 and 54 per cent. respectively for all rented 
private houses in a similar tabulation in 1933. During the intercensal period there 
was little variation in the numbers of rented houses of three, four and six rooms, but 
the number of rented houses of five rooms increased by nearly 13 per cent. Brick 
dwellings were largely responsible for this increase. 


The average rent of 25s. per week for all private houses, three to six rooms, of wood, 
brick or stone in the metropolitan areas at the 1947 Census was 6s. 7d.. or 35.7 per cent., 
higher than the corresponding average in 1933. In the urban provincial sections the 
average rent was 21s. 3d. per week, or 36.4 per cent. higher than in 1933, while in the 
rural areas the average rent of 15s. 7d. was 35.5 per cent. higher than that at the 1933 
Census. 


The following table shows, for metropolitan, urban provincial and rural areas, the 
average weekly rent (unfurnished) of tenanted private houses of three to six rooms with 
walls of wood, brick or stone, at the Censuses of 1933 and 1947. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY RENT (UNFURNISHED)(a) OF TENANTED PRIVATE HOUSES 
(ONE FAMILY), THREE TO SIX ROOMS, WITH WALLS OF WOOD, BRICK OR 
STONE : AUSTRALIA, 1933 AND 1947. 


(ExcLupine DwELLines OccurieD SOLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 



































Average Weekly Rent (Unfurnished). 
4 
Census, 30th June, 1933. | Census, 30th June, 1947. 
Particulars. 
Urban. Urban. 
Total, Total, 
Rural. Aus- Rural. Aus- 
Metro- Pro- tralia. || Metro- Pro- tralia. 
politan. | vincial. politan. | vincial. 
Private Houses (One : 
Family) with Walls of— 

Wood— 8. d. 8. da. 8. d. 8. d. y 8 a. | 8. d. 8. a, 8. d. 
3 rooms ae a II 1 to 6 8 o 9 9} 15 4 1§ 2 Ir § 139 
AG a a 14 3 13 2 Io 3 12 7 I9 EI 18 4 139 17 4 
5 5 os st 17° 3 15 7 125 15 5 23 9 21 1 16 «1 20 8 

pe Soe we 19 10 17 6 137 17 6 26 3 23 +21 17 6 22 10 
3 to 6 rooms.. bos 16 5 15 0 Il 4 14 § 22 7 20 5 15 2 19 7 

Brick or Stone— t 
3 rooms eid a I2 I II 2 7 6 rr 8 j| 16 8 16 10 13 2 16 6 
4 ee a a7 16 9 14 5 10 3 16 1X 23 =+«21 20 0 149 22 4 
5. 4s . fee 20 5 17 8 13 4 I9 8 27, «5 237 1 5 26 5 
6 4, ie S8 24 3 20 4 15 3] 23 3 38 9! 27 0 20 10} 30 4 
3 to 6 rooms. . a 19 8 17 2 12 5 18 11 26 3 23 3 17 8 25° 5 

Wood, Brick or Stone— 

3 rooms st on ir 8 10 8 7 11 1o 8 16 3 15 8 ir 8 15 2 

4 os oe #8 15 9 13 6 io 3 14 2 hae | 1B 9 13 10 19 10 

5 45 an ie 19 3 16 1 12 6 17 5 26 3 21 Io 16 6 23°7 

” a ee 22 9 18 4 13 II 20 6 29 It 24 5 18 3 26 10 

3 to 6 rooms.. wire 1 5 15 7 rr 6 16 7 25 ol 2r 3 15 7 22 6 
I 


= (a) Rents relate to ali tenanted private houses in 1933 and to tenanted private houses (one family) 
1947. 


(vi) Facilities. At the 1947 Census, householders were asked for the first time to 
state whether their dwellings were supplied with electricity, gas and running water, 
and whether they had such facilities as a bathroom, flush toilet, laundry and cooking 
facilities. In addition they were asked to indicate the means of cooking mostly used. 
Statistics of these facilities are given on page 571 of Official Year Book No. 38. 


§ 9. Oversea Migration. 


1. Oversea Migration during Present Century.—Earlier issues of the Official Year 
Book contain in summary form tables showing the increase of population by net migration 
from 1861 to the latest date, while the Demography Bulletin issued by this Bureau gives 
this information for individual years. The following table shows, for Australia, arrivals 
and departures and net migration since 1901. A graph showing oversea migration from 
1921 to 1952 appears on p. 348. 
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OVERSEA MIGRATION : AUSTRALIA. 





‘ 
Arrivals. Departures. Net Migratfon. 


Period. 





Males. | Females. } Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. | Females. {| Persons. 











1901-05.. | 196,993 | 84,167 | 281,160 | 204,170 | 93,783 | 297,953 |— 7,177 |— 9,616 |— 16,793 
1906-10... | 251,482 | 119,552 | 371,034 | 213,483 | 100,273 | 313,756 | 37,999 19,279 57,278 
IQII-15(@) | 422,927 | 209,893 | 632,820 | 382,552 | 113,406 | 495.958 | 40,375 96,487 | 136,862 
1916-z0(a) | 438,721 | 100,764 { 539,485 | 390,202 78,574 | 468.776 | 48,519 22,190 | 70,709 
1921-25.. | 289,695 | 188,357 | 478,052 | 172,236 | 122,550 | 294.786 | 117,459 65,807 | 183,266 


1926-30.. | 266,593 | 203,887 | 470,480 | 193,336 | 147,437 | 340773 | 73:257 56,450 | 129,707 
1931-35... | 124,207 | 115,116 | 239.323 |134,883 | 115,326 | 250,209 |-~10,676 |— 210 |— 10,886 


1936-40() [161,774 | 159,538 | 321,312 | 140,901 {| 137,283 | 278,184 | 20,873 22,255 43,128 
1941-45(b) | 35,422 | 28,503 | 63,925 | 30,097 | 26,019 | 56,116 | 5,325 2,484 7,809 
1946-50(d) | 398,507 | 303,413 | 701,920 | 180,779 | 168,057 | 348,836 | 217,728 | 135,356} 353,084 
1947(b) .. | 39,865 27,903 67,768 | 31,289 25,868 57,157 8,576 2,035 10,611 
1948(a) .. | 66,321 | 49,402 | 115,723 | 33,797 | 26,811 , 60,608 | 32,524 | 22,591 | 55,15 


1949(a) .. | 132,648 | 100,487 | 233,135 | 42,705 | 40,429 
1950(a) .. {141,892 { 108,513 | 250,404 | 49,907 | 47,992 
1951(a) .. | 122,136 91,504 | 213,640 | 54,521 47,686 
1952(a) .. | 127,516 88,323 | 215,839 | 68,937 2,870 


83,134 | 89,943 60,058 | 150,001 
97,899 | 91,984 60,521 | 152,505 
102,207 | 67,615 43,818 | 111,433 
121,807 | 58,579 35.453 | 94,032 





(a) Includes movements of defence personnel. (b) Excludes movements of defence personnel 
from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 


NoTe.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 


As the encouragement of immigration by Governmental assistance has been a feature 
of Australian immigration policy, a clear indication of the significance of migration move- 
ments is obtained when “assisted” and “unassisted” movements are distinguished. 
This has been done, broadly, in the following table. 


‘* ASSISTED ’’ AND ‘“‘ UNASSISTED " MIGRATION : AUSTRALIA. 

















ip eg ee, eg Ml ee ea] 
Arrivals. \ Excess of 
assisted * 
Period. i Nominated. Other (“ Un- ios, Departures. Arrivals 
an electe s ” otal. ve: 
(“Assisted "”).) S88isted ”). Departares, 
I19QOI-05.. ea ae 3,867 2775293 281,160 : 297,953 |— 20,660 
1906-10... an ++ 1 39744 | 331,290 | 371,034 | 313,756 17,534 
IQII-15.. ae a 150,554 |(@)482,266 |(a)632,820 |(2)495,958 |—(a)13,692 
1916-20.. +. .- 11,631 |(a@)527,854 |(@)539,485 |(2)468,776 | (a)59,078 
1921-25... as as 115,448 362,604 478,052 294,786 67,818 
1926-30.. . ee 1 995403 371,077 470,480 349,773 30,304 
1931-35... Ae a 781 238,542 239,323 250,209 |— ‘11,667 
1936-40(5 .- us 3,828 317,484 321,312 278,184 39,300 
1941-45(b) +. we 63,925 63,925 56,116 7,809 
1946-50(8) . .. | 273,195 | 428,725 | 701,920 | 348,836 | 79,889 
1947(b) .. a Soo 6,303 61,465 67,768 575157 , 45308 
1948. <2 .. 28,943 |(2) 86,780 |(a)115,723 \(a) 60,608 ; (a)26,172 
1949. . ++ 1 118,840 |(@)114,295 |(@)233,135 (a) 83,134 | (a)31,161 
1950s. s+ 5 119,109 |(a)131,295 |(a)250,404 |(a) 97,809 | (a)33,306 
195l.. + +. , 66,674 |(a)146,966 |(a)213,040 \(a)102,207 | (a)44,759 
1952. - . 60,531 |(2)155,308 |(@)215,839 |(a)121,807 | (a)33,501 
‘ \ 
(a) Includes movements of defence personnel. (bd) Excludes movements of defence personnel 


from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 
NoTE,-—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over “ unassisted "’ arrivals. 
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It is not possible in the statistics of departures to distinguish the return movement 
of persons who came to Australia as ‘‘ assisted *? migrants and consequently the separate 
net migration of “assisted”? and “non-assisted’ persons cannot be ascertained. 
Nevertheless the basis on which the above table has been compiled is sufficient to throw 
into relief the major trends in Australian migration statistics. 


¢ 


During the 1914-18 War, 331,781 members of the Australian Imperial Forces 
embarked for service overscas and have been included in the departures. The arrivals 
likewise include the surviving members who returned, so that the net migration of the 
years affected by such movements understates the true position by the equivalent of war 
losses (approximately 60,000 all told). During the 1939-45 War and up to 30th June, 
1947, Australian defence personnel overseas were included as Australian population 
irrespective of their whereabouts, and their movements have not been recorded in the 
migration statistics. 


In the fifty-two years 1901-1952 a gross number of 825.656 persons entered Australia 
in four distinct phases of its encouraged migration programme. The number of these 
who returned overseas is not known precisely but indications are that it would be relatively 
small. In the same period the excess of non-assisted arrivals over all departures was 
only 333,973. Thus it may be seen that during this period the net number of “ assisted *’ 
migrants was about twice the number of “ unassisted ”, making allowance for war losses 
and those assisted migrants who did not, in the end, remain in Australia. 


As the depression years with which the century opened gave way to a period of more 
stable economic conditions assisted migration was resumed about 1906. Immigration 
gained impetus during the years 1910 to 1912, but this movement was interrupted by 
war in 1914. After the war the resumption of assisted migration was accompanied 
by a flow of unassisted migrants greater than for many decades, but this movement 
was interrupted by depression and when encouraged migration was resumed in 1939 
it was almost immediately stopped by the outbreak of war in September. In the 
immediate post-war years encouraged migration was again resumed and the numbers 
brought to Australia by such means were far greater than for any other comparable 
period. Included in this number were 170,254 persons from Australia’s quota in the 
re-settlement of former European displaced persons. This special intake invalidates 
any long-term comparison of the ratio between “assisted ” and “ unassisted’ migrants 
but, if it is excluded, it is evident that the net gain of ‘‘ unassisted” migrants in the 
six years 1947 to 1952 has been higher relative to “ assisted ” migrants than for any time 


in the Jast thirty years. 
A detailed review of assisted migration into Australia in recent vears is given in § 10. 


2.-Classes of Arrivals and Departures.—(i) General. Since ist July, 1924, all oversea 
travellers have been classified according to their declared intention in regard to residence 
made at the time of arrival or departure. For various reasons the intentions of travellers 
are subject to subsequent modification and the classification headings used must therefore ‘ 
be accepted as indicating intention only. The numbers so classified since 1st January, 


1926 are as follows. 
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MIGRANTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INTENDED RESIDENCE: AUSTRALIA. 














ARRIVALS. 
P t | Reademtes oo 
z e! e esiden’ einporary inks 
Period. Now Arrivals. Returning Visitors. Total. 
! from Abroad. 
foe — +e i ‘eae . ie - 
1926-30... 3 a 224,010 121,395 125,029 (a) 470,480 
1931-35... we oa 54,444 84,554 100,325 + 239,323 
1936-40 .. ier .. (b) 88,712 © 104,870 127,730 321,312 
1941-45 .. of .. ,(b) 32,624: 11,150 20,151 63,925 
1946-50 -.. a tee 457,988 (c) 108,736 135,196 \(c) 701,920 
1947 aid i ah! 31,765 i(c) 18,305 17,698 Ke) 67,768 
1948 - vs 65,739 \(c) 22.813 26,171 (ce) 115,723 
1949 oe os a 167,727 \(c) 28,116 37,292 {e) 233,135 
1950 os 58 of at 174,540 ‘{¢) 32,172 43,0902 (c) 250,404 
1951 re oe wes 132,542 Ite) 36,116 44,982 Ce) 213,640 
1952 ie ey eae 127,824 Ke) 40,317 47,698 ice) 215,839 
Soa E> * ~~" "" “" DEPARTURES. ; 7 = 
Eerie | Doel pee Log 
. S s esident: emporary 1 
Feriod. Departing : tecarina Visitors.” Total. 
’ Permanently. . Temporarily. : 
1926-30 .. ee ae 103,209 111,714 | 125,772 (d) 340,773 
1931-35 .- i ae 71,670 . 79,426 | 99,108 |(e) 250,209 
1936-40 .. a ee 51,006 . 94,650 132,528 278,184 
1941-45 .. i ge 22,399 ~ 9,163 1 24,554 56,116 
1946-50 .. aie 3 105,968 ‘(c) 101,787 141,081 ,(c) 348,836 
1947 i ms ee 19,579 {c) 18,764 18,814 (c) 572157 
1948 Sas My av 17,271 \(c) 19.557 23,780 j{c) 60,608 
1949 oe sts . 18,457 (c) 25,351 | 39,326 |(c) 83,134 
1950 . + 3 20,855 (¢) 31,413 | 45,631 {(c) 97,899 
1951 a o2, <5 Ms 22,180 {(¢) 34,532 45:495 i(c) 102,207 
1952 an ay ++ + 30,370 ie) 40,619 50,818 (c) 121,807 
: t : . ae 

(a) Includes 46 arrivals whose period of intended residence was not stated. (b) Toeludes 
evacuces arriving tn Australia during the war years as follows :—1936-40, 4,343: 1941~45, 12,586. 
(c)} Includes defence personnel from July, 1947 onwards. (d@) Includes 78 departures whose length 
of intended stay abroad was not stated. (e) Includes 5 departures whose length of intended stay 


. abroad was not stated. 


(ii) Permanent Movement. In the table above “‘ permanent’”’ residence means 
residence for a year or longer, in Australia in the case of arrivals or overseas in the case 
of departures. 

Although the number of permanent new arrivals increased during each of the eight 
years prior to 1939 the number in the latter year was considerably below the annual 
average for the quinquennium 1926-1930. The war caused a large drop from 1940, but 
after the war the number rose progressively, reaching 174,540 in 1950, the highest on 
record. i 

Permanent departures were far more numerous in the years 1928 to 1931 than in 
earlier years but they declined during each of the six years ended 1937, the number in the 
latter year being the lowest recorded until the outbreak of war in 1939. As in the case of 
arrivals, although not to the same extent, the number of Australian residents departing 
permanently rose rapidly after the war. 

Up to and including 1929 there was a considerable net gain of permanent residents, 
but during 1930 and 1931 there was a heavy net loss. The loss was very much reduced 
in 1932, 1933 and 1934, whilst during the five years up to and including 1939 there was a 
net gain in permanent residents of more than 28,000. Except for the arrival of evacuees, 
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little movement took place during the war period, but in 1946 a net permanent loss of 
11,589 persons occurred, owing in large measure to the departure for the United States of 
America of Australian wives and children of American servicemen, and, when conditions 
permitted after the war, the departure of Australians to Papua and New Guinea and of 
large numbers of war evacuees who were returned to their home countries. Subsequently 
large net gains were recorded, amounting to 48,468 in 1948, 149,270 in 1949, 153,685 
in 1950, 110,362 in 1951, and 97,454 in 1952. 

(iii) Temporary Movement. Temporary movement refers to persons intending 
residence for periods shorter than one year and includes Australian residents and visitors 
from overseas. Since 1st July, 1947, it also includes Australian defence personnel irres- 
pective of length of intended residence. Although considerable in number, the temporary 
movement is of little significance from the point of view of population growth, as it 
represents principally the movement of business people and tourists. 


3. Extent of Journey.—(i) General. Since 1st January, 1945, the journeys under- 
taken by passengers have been recorded for Australian oversea migration statistics in 
two ways: (a) according to country of embarkation or disembarkation and (b) according 
to country of last or future permanent residence. In the case of a complete journey in a 
single stage to or from Australia there is no difference in result between the two methods. 
With multiple-stage journeys to or from an Australian port, however, one method dis- 
tinguishes only the first stage of outward journeys or the last stage of inward journeys, 
whilst the second method records the complete journey. 

Detailed statistics of oversea journeys are published in the annual Demography 
Bulletin (see Bulletins No. 68, 1950 and No. 69, 1951). In addition, from January, 
1951 onwards, statistics distinguishing State of residence have been compiled for special 
purposes. The following brief explanations indicate the principles followed in the 
compilation of migration statistics generally. 

(ii) Arrivals, (a) Country of Embarkation—refers to the country in which the 
passenger embarked on the particular ship or aircraft which brought the passenger to 
Australia, Therefore in multiple-stage journeys to Australia these statistics refer only 
to the last booked stage. 

(b) State of Disembarkation—refers to the State in which the passenger actually 
disembarked, irrespective of the State to which originally booked or of State of ultimate 
destination. Passengers embarking on fresh journeys from one Australian port to 
another State are recorded as interstate migration. 

(c) Country of Last Permanent Residence—This is taken from the passenger’s own 
statement and is not necessarily the country from which the single-stage or multiple-stage 
journey to Australia commenced. Permanent residence means residence for one year or 
longer. 

xd) State of Intended Future Permanent Residence—In the administration of the 
encouraged migration schemes large numbers of migrants are disembarked in States 
other than the State for which they are destined, and their subsequent movements in 
Australia to State of ultimate destination are recorded as interstate migration in which 
distinction between individuals is not practicable. The classification by State of intended 
future permanent residence was introduced to permit compilation of statistics which 
show the true effect of oversea arrivals on the populations of individual States. 

(iii) Departures. (a) State of Embarkation—refers to the State in which the 
passenger actually embarked on the ship or aircraft to leave Australia. The interstate 
travel of any such passengers prior to embarking is recorded as interstate migration. 

(b) Country of Disembarkation—refers to the intended country of disembarkation 
from the particular ship or aircraft which takes the passenger from Australia. In multiple- 
stage journeys from Australia these statistics refer only to the first booked stage and 
changes in this, subsequent to departure, are not recorded. 

(c) Country of Intended Future Permanent Residence—refers to the ultimate 
destination, after a complete single-stage or multiple-stage journey, of the passenger, 
as intended at the time of embarkation. 

(d) State of Last Permanent Residence—refers to the State in which the passenger 
was last resident for a period of 12 months or longer, irrespective of the State in which 
actual embarkation on an oversea ship or aircraft took place. In the case of temporary 
visitors leaving Australia who have not resided for at least twelve months in any one 
State, the State of embarkation is regarded as the State of last permanent residence. 
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4. Racial Origin—Up to 30th June, 1948, the system of classifying racial origin 
was a compromise based partly on nationality and partly on racial origin (see para. 5). 
From 1st July, 1948, this system was superseded by one in which the passenger’s statement 
as to race is restricted to either ‘‘ European’, “ Asian”, ‘‘ African ” or “‘ Polynesian ”, 
only. Statistics based on this system are shown for the years 1950 to 1952 in the following 
table. Under this system nationality is recorded independently, as indicated in the 
next paragraph. 


RACIAL ORIGIN OF ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES : AUSTRALIA. 




















Arrivals. Departures. Net Migration. 
Racial Origin. 
1950. 195. 1952. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1950. 1951. 1952. 

European 247,321) 209,533| 210,559|} 95,995) 100,170! 117,870!| 151,326) 109,363) 92,689 
Asian 2,922) 3,889 4,699, = 1,735! 1,944| 3332 1,187] 1,945) 1,367 
African 12 13 49) 20) 5 . 47 —8 8 2 
Polynesian 149 205 532 149 88, 558) 117, —26 

Total .. 250,404] 213,640] 215,839 97,899] 102,207 152,505] 111,433] 94,032 


basa 





NotEe.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 


5. Nationality —From 1st July, 1924 to 30th June, 1948, nationality of oversea 
passengers was recorded as ‘‘ British ” or “‘ Alien” only. Racial origin was also recorded 
and as the particulars of racial origin stated by passengers closely reflected their 
nationalities and made it possible to present much more detail of “ nationality ” than 
was possible on the total “‘ Alien” basis, published statistics were mostly confined to 
those compiled on the detailed basis according to a composite classification of ‘‘ nationality 


or race ”’. 


This method was superseded on Ist July, 1948, by one in which each passenger’s 
race was recorded as indicated in paragraph 4 above, and nationality, as shown on each 


passenger’s passport, was recorded independently of race. 


recorded on this basis for the years 1950 to 1952 are as follows :— 





The principal nationalities 



































NATIONALITY OF ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES: AUSTRALIA. 
Arrivals. Departures. Net Migration. 
i 
Nationality. | 7 j | cel 
1950. 1951. 1952. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
British(a) -. | 138,826) 146,358] 143,433]] 90,078) 91,732] 107.754}} 48,748] 54,626) 35,679 
American (U.S.) 2,978 3,501 3,756 2,613 3,016) 3,893 365 485)  —137 
Austrian 391 983 583 49 67 130) 342 916 453 
Chinese é 1,326 1,055 1,256 736! 554 648 §90 501 608 
Czechoslovak .. 5,069) 1,139 536 54 102 158 5,015 1,037] 378 
Dutch 25 12,352] 15,113} 16,769 1,260, 2,352 1,950 11,092; 12,761; 14,819 
Estonian 1,221 258 IoI 14 40 33 1,207 218 68 
French 1,665. 2,043 2,058) 1,173 1,340 1,447 552 703 61x 
German 1,601 4,562 7,270 155 2g1 492 1,446) 4,271 6,778 
Greek 1,780 2,634) 2,467) 158 130 457 1,622 2,504 2,010 
Hungarian 5,410) 1,506) 511 46) 78 81 5,364 1,428: 430 
Italian 13,149] 16,744) 28,213) 351 534) 1,561 12,798] 16,210) 26,652 
Latvian 5,419 829 231 32 106 98 55387 723 133 
Lithuanian 1,558 184) 72 19 32 53 1,539 1§2 19 
Polish(6) 31,976] 3,986, = 1,033 103 153 177\) 31,873) 3,833 856 
Russian(c) 1,769 1,267 682 88 108 117 1,68t 1,159] 565 
Ukranian 5,220 508 65 9 18 27] 5,212 490 38 
Yugoslav 5 10,706} = 3,554] 1,238 36) tor 145]| 10,670) 3.453 1,093 
Stateless (so 
described) .. 3,464 2,679) 1,738 96) 150) 289 3,368 2,529 1,449 
Stateless (other) d 252 25 20!) 12 6 7 240 19 13 
Other 4,272 45712! 3,807 877 1,297] 2,290 35395 3,415) 1,517 
Total .. | 250,404] 213,640 97,899} 102,207] 121,807]| 152,505] 111,433] 94,032 


215,839, 





{a} Includes Irish. 


(b) Includes Stateless Pole. 


Stateless Pole, Stateless Russian and Stateless (so described). 


NoTr.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 





(ec) Includes Stateless Russian. 


(d) Excludes 


6. Age Distribution.—The annual Demography Bulletin shows particulars of total 
arrivals and departures of oversea travellers classified according to intention as to 
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residence (see para. 2 
Bulletin No. 69 for 1951 figures). 
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above) and dissected into five-yearly age groups (see Demography 
A summary of the age distribution of permauent 


arrivals and departures during 1951 and 1952 is as follows :—- 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERMANENT ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES : AUSTRALIA, 


1951 AND 1952. 


























Permanent New Arrivals. Permanent Departures. 
Age G = Seats ss 
(Years). teas, = $8. . 
Males. ° Females. Persons. : Males. Females. Persons. 
1951. = 2 

ee {Ca eee Sanaa ae ee 

O~14 is | 17,664 ' 15,844 33,508 1,474 1,406 ; 2,880 
15-44 +1 53,691! 31,434! 85,125 7477 6,993 | 14.470 
45-64 ’ 5,954! 5,925! 11,879 1,648 ; - 2,113, 3,761 
65 and over 824 | 1,206 , 2,030 432 637 | 1,069 

ie ee ees eee Dace 
| 
Total 78,133 54,409 | 132,542 | 11,031 11,149 22,180 
\ 
Sse tt S28 Bag ODI dates Iatenitet es dohns, 5 oo 
t ' ' 

O-14 14,830 13,358 28,188 | 2,202 2,084 4,286 
15-44 56,939 28,752 85,691 | 11,231 ° 8,731 | 19,962 
45-64 5,569 6,278 | 11,847 2,249 2,567 | 4,816 
65 and over 812 1,286 | 2,008 ! 570 736 | 1,306 

i i) 
= | weet fhe 47 a 
Total 78,150 49,674 | 127,824 | 16,252 





i 


14,118 | 30,370 
if 





7. Conjugal Condition Particulars of the oversea arrivals and departures classified 
according to intention as to residence (see para. 2 above) are also dissected to show 


conjugal condition. 


Particulars of each classification by conjugal condition for 1951 


are shown in Demography Bulletin No. 69. Details for the permanent movement during 
1951 and 1952 are as follows :— 


CONJUGAL CONDITION 


Conjugal Condition. 


OF PERMANENT 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES : 


AUSTRALIA, 1951 AND 1952. 





Permanent New Arrivals. 


Permanent Departures. 




















Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. | Females. Persons. 
~~ 1951. 
| 
Never Married 46,989 ' 25,334 | 72,323 6,582 5,845 ; 12,427 
Married 30,209 26,209 56,508 45157 4,097 | 8,254 
V idowed 534, 2,293. 2,827 219 1,008 } 1,227 
Divorced 401 483 . 884 ° 73 199 272 
Total 78,133 . 54,409 » 132,542 11,031 | T1,149 22,180 
: , | 
ae eo ae ORT. p 
' 
Never Married 51,530 23,648 | 75178 | 9,577 , 7,087 | 16,664 
Married 25,785 23,189 48,974 , 6,289 | 5,626} II,QI5 
Widowed 492 2,329 | 2,821 ' 276 1,165 | 1,441 
Divorced 343 508 | 851° 110 | 240 | 350 
Sy i eo eee Se 
Total 78,150 49,674 | 127,824 16,252 | 14,118 30,370 
i Wenn 
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8. Occupation.—A classification of the occupations of males who arrived or departed 
permanently during 1951 is published in Demography Bulletin No. 69. A summary for 
1951 and 1952 for the main occupational groups is as follows :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF PERMANENT MALE ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES : 
AUSTRALIA, 1951 AND 1952. 





| Igsi. : 1952. 








| MEPS eeute 
i 1 
Seg none i Peat Permanent ! Perneaens, Permanent 
| Arrivals. Departures. Arrivals. Departures. 
Rural, Fishing and Hunting .. ik 8,677 403 10,118 694 
Professional and Semi-professional .. | 2,422 1,320 2,017 1,641 
Administrative : ae : | 1,395 472 1,291 652 
Commercial and Clerical __ “4 4,766 1,782 4,420 2,200 
Domestic and Protective Service aa 3,300 528 3,307 552 
Craftsmen ao ss 2: 19,448 2,536 | 15,122 3,816 
Operatives ae Ge ar 8,024 1,002 7,842 1,521 
Labourers ae she 6,977 547 14,304 1,712 
Indefinite or Not Stated se aoe: 2,990 286 2,412 327 
Not Gainfully Occupied— F 
Children not attending school Cas 10,052 943 7,663 1,365 
Full-time Students : ee 9,418 822 8,960 1,293 
Pensioners and others as mo 664 390 694 479 
cy. aa ; 
Total oc a Mes 78,133 11,031 78,150 16,252 


§ 10. inimnigratiad, 
(A) Assisted Migration into Australia. 


1. Joint Commonwealth and States’ Scheme.—Details of the joint scheme of assisted 
immigration arrived at by agreement between the Commonwealth and State Governments 
which operated from 1920 to 1939 may be found in previous issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 38, page 576). 


2. Suspension of Assisted Passage Scheme during the 1939-45 War.—After the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1939 it was decided to discontinue the grant of assisted passages 
for the duration of the war. 


3. United Kingdom Free and Assisted Passage Agreement, March, 1946.—(i) General. 
Resumption of migration was the subject of negotiations between the Commonwealth 
and United Kingdom Governments towards the end of 1945, and an agreement was 
signed in March, 1946, for free and assisted passages for British residents desirous of 
settling in Australia.. This agreement, which came into operation on 31st March, 1947, 
continued until 31st March, 1949, when it was renewed for a further two years. It was 
revived from ist April, 1951, for a term of three years, but under changed financial 
arrangements. For the year ended 31st March, 1952, the United Kingdom Government 
contributed £500,000 sterling towards the scheme, and for the two following years agreed 
to pay a maximum amount of £150,000 sterling per annum. 


The Free and Assisted Passage Agreement has covered three main groups of 
migrants, viz., Personal nominees, who are migrants sponsored by residents of Australia 
able to provide suitable accommodation for them; Group nominees, who are recruited 
on a trade-qualification basis to meet applications lodged by employers, who guarantee 
to provide employment and accommodation for those selected; Commonwealth nominees, 
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who comprise workers selected against known and assessed employment demands in 
Australia, and their families. Migrants in the latter group live in hostels established 
by the Commonwealth Government until such time as they are able to obtain private 
accommodation. The Commonwealth nominee scheme was introduced in 1950 in order 
to reinforce the personal and grovp nomination schemes, but towards the end of 1952 
it was greatly curtailed and selection now is confined to workers in a limited group of 
essential skilled trades. 

Any adult resident of Australia may nominate friends or relatives in the United 
Kingdom who are eligible to be considered for free or assisted passages under this 
agreement. 

(ii) Free Passages. This part of the scheme is financed by the United Kingdom 
Government as part of its resettlement programme. Persons eligible for consideration 
are British ex-service men and women, together with their dependants, provided they 
were resident in the British Isles or were in the United Kingdom forces overseas on 
1st September, 1938, and subsequently served in a full-time capacity in the armed forces 
or the merchant navy of the United Kingdom during any period after 25th May, 1939. 

Applications for passages had to be lodged within certain time limits and the 
final closing date was 31st December, 1950. Those received prior to that date are still 
valid, and the persons concerned, if otherwise eligible, are entitled to receive free 
passages. 

(iii) Assisted Passages. Assisted passages are granted under the Empire Settlement 
Acts of the United Kingdom to suitable British subjects normally resident in the United 
Kingdom who do not come within the scope of (ii) above. Although the Commonwealth 
is not generally prepared to accept single persons or married persons without children 
if they have reached their forty-sixth birthday before the date of sailing, the parents 
or close relatives of intending migrants or of persons established in Australia may, if 
otherwise acceptable under the scheme, be granted passages irrespective of age. Each 
migrant of 19 years of age and over is required to contribute £10 sterling towards the 
cost of his or her passage, while juveniles of 14 years and up to the eve of their 19th 
birthday have to pay £5 sterling. Children under 14 years travel free. Apart from these 
contributions and that made annually by the United Kingdom Government, the cost 
of the passages is borne by the Commonwealth Government. 

(iv) Numbers Arrived. The numbers of British migrants who came to Australia 
under the Free and Assisted Passage Agreement during the years 1947 to 1952 are given 
in the following table :— 

UNITED KINGDOM FREE AND ASSISTED PASSAGE AGREEMENT : NUMBER 
OF MIGRANTS. 


























‘ * 
Period. N.S.W.} Vie. | Q'land.|S. Aust.| W.Aust.] Tas. | A..T. |Nominees,| Total. 
i 
1947-49 ++ | 19,00 | 16,071 7:470 | 5,417 7,626 2,434 1,358 59,476 
1950 .. . 8,884 | 11.591 5,505 3,047 3,480 1,397 363 4,062 | 38,329 
195I .. ee 6,386 10,727 4,097 1,617 2,691 1,176 255 17,058 | 44,007 
1952... ‘Ys 7,386 | 10,596 4,104 2,326 2,804 1,235 382 6,247 {| 35,080 
‘Total, 1947-52 41,756 | 48,985 | 21,176 | 12,407 | 16,601 6,242 2,358 27,367 | 176,892 








4. Child Migration from the United Kingdom.—(i) General. Since the commencement 
of the assisted passage schemes in 1947, the immigration of unaccompanied children 
and youths from the United Kingdom has been encouraged under the auspices of approved 
volurtary organizations. The organizations at present introducing child migrants include 
the Fairbridge Farm Schools of New South Wales and Western Australia, Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, the Big Brother Movements of New South Wales and Tasmania, and the 
Northcote Children’s Emigration Fund. All the principal religious denominations are 
also participating in the scheme. At the present time 46 institutions are caring for 
child migrants. 
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(ii) Financial Assistance. The United Kingdom Government contributes 128. 6d., 
and the Commonwealth Government Ios. per week to approved organizations in respect 
of each child under 16 years of age, while the State Governmert concerned pays a 
minimum of 4s. 3d. per week for each child up to the age of 14. In addition, the 
Commonwealth Government and the State Government concerned each contribute 
one-third of the approved capital expenditure on accommodation for child migrants 
brought in by these organizations. 


(iii) Numbers Arrived. From the beginning of 1947 to the end of 1952, a total of 
2,793 British children and youths arrived under the sponsorship of voluntary organizations, 
and of this number 519 came in 1951 and 628 came in 1952. New South Wales took 
1,408, Western Australia 706, Victoria 314, and the other three States 268. These 
children were brought to Australia under the United Kingdom Free and Assisted Passage 
Scheme and are included in the figures shown in the table on page 368. 


5. Assisted Passage Scheme, Eire.—In November, 1948, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment decided to grant limited financial assistance to natural-born citizens of Eire normally 
residing in the British Isles, and to natural-born British citizens residing in Eire, who wish 
to emigrate to Australia and who are duly selected. This scheme applies only to pros- 
pective settlers and their dependants who are not eligible for free or assisted pasrages 
under the agreement with the United Kingdom Government (see para. 3 above). The 
maximum amount granted towards an adult passage is £30 sterling, with varying amourts 
for children according to age. 


It is not essential for an applicant for a passage to be nominated by a friend or 
relative in Australia before the question of granting financial assistance is considered. 
Single men or women who are eligible under the scheme are readily accepted. Families, 
on the other hand, are accepted only if they can produce evidence of having secured 
accommodation in Australia, or, in the case of nominated migrants, a guarantee of 
accommodation by their sponsors. Up to the end of 1952, 1,565 migrants had arrived 
under this scheme (see table on p. 371). 


6. Maltese Migration—On 31st May, 1948, the Commonwealth Government and 
the Government of Malta entered into an agreement under which the two governments 
jointly grant financial assistance towards the cost of the passages of Maltese selected 
to migrate to Australia. In the case of an adult the maximum contribution of the 
Commonwealth is £30 sterling, and the payment of this is subject to the Government 
of Malta contributing not less than a like amount. 


Any person already established in Australia may nominate individual Maltese 
under the scheme, while an employer or firm or a voluntary or other organization may 
nominate a group. In all cases the nominator must undertake to provide accommodation 
and, so far as groups of migrants are concerned, employment. The Commonwealth 
retains the right of final selection of both personal and group nominees. The Government 
of Malta attends to their after-care in Australia. 


At 31st December, 1952, a total of 12,229 Maltese had arrived under this scheme 
since its inception (see table on p. 371). The arrivals in 1951 and 1952 were largely 
dependants of those who had earlier migrated to Australia. To the end of 1952, 65 
Maltese children had been brought out to approved institutions in Western Australia. 
These are included in the number shown above. 


7. Empire and Allied Ex-Servicemen’s Scheme.—With the object principally of 
giving ex-servicemen of Empire and Allied countries who had served in Australia during 
the 1939-45 War an opportunity to return for permanent settlement, the Commonwealth 
Government, on 26th May, 1947, initiated a scheme of financial assistance towards the 
cost of the passages of eligible Empire ex-servicemen not covered by the Free and 
Assisted Passage Agreement with the United Kingdom (see para. 3 above) and of 
ex-servicemen of the United States of America, and their dependants. This was later 
extended to cover ex-servicemen and former members of the resistance movements of 
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the Netherlands, Norway, Belgium, France and Denmark, and their dependants. The 
maximum amount granted towards an adult passage is £30 sterling, with varying 
amounts for children according to age. 


Since its inception, 17,877 migrants have come to Australia under this scheme 
{see table on p. 371), the number of each nationality being: Dutch, 13,321; American. 
2,868 ; French, 948 ; British, 499; Belgian, rr1 ; Danish, 58; Norwegian, 71 ; Polish, 1. 


8. Disptaced Persons Scheme.—On 21st July, 1947, the Commonwealth Government 
entered into an agreement with the International Refugee Organization to resettle in 
Australia European displaced persons who were under the protection of that body. 
In the first two years, limitation of shipping restricted the departure of these migrants, 
with the result that only 840 arrived in 1947 and 9,953 in 1948, but in the next two 
years the numbers rose to 75,486 and 70,212 respectively. When the International 
Refugee Organization wound up its activities in 1951, the Commonwealth agreed to 
receive those displaced persons already accepted for migration whose passages had 
still to be arranged. During that year 11,708 reached Australia and in 1952 another 
2,055, bringing the total number of arrivals under the scheme to 170,254. 


9. Netherlands Migration—A migration agreement concluded between the Com- 
mgnwealth and the Netherlands Governments in February, 1951, came into operation 
on 1st April of that year. This superseded an earlier agreement between the Common- 
wealth Government and the Netherlands Emigration Foundation which was made in 
December, 1946 (see Official Year Book No. 39, p. 567). The initial selection of the 
. migrants is carried out by the Netherlands authorities in accordance with requisitions 
furnished from time to time by the Commonwealth, the responsibility for final selection 
resting with Australian migration. officers stationed in that country. 


The migrant contributes the maximum amount he can afford towards the cost of 
his passage, but in no case is this less than £10 sterling. The balance of the fare is made 
up by the Netherlands Government, which is later reimbursed by the Commonwealth 
to the extent of £37 10s. sterling or half the amount contributed by the Netherlands 
Government, whichever is the less, in respect of every-Dutch adult arriving in Australia 
under the agreement, with pro rata rates for children. 


The provision of the shipping is the responsibility of the Netherlands Government. 
The Commonwealth undertakes the arrangements for the reception of the migrants 
and their after-care, and assists in the securing of employment. Those unable to secure 
private accommodation in advance of their arrival are housed in “reception ” centres 
controlled by the Department of Immigration, and if, when he obtains employment, 
the worker of the family cannot find accommodation for his dependants, they are moved 
to one of the department’s “ holding” centres. Here they remain until the family is 
able to arrange to live together privately again. 


Under the 1946 agreement 584 persons arrived between 1948 and May, 1951 and, 
‘up to the end of 1952, 8,552 migrants had come to Australia under the 1951 agreement. 


1o. Italian Migration—On 29th March, 1951, the Commonwealth and Italian 
Governments entered into a migration agreement on lines similar to those of the 
Commonwealth-Netherlands agreement. Under the terms of this agreement, which 
came into force on 1st August, 1951, the maximum amount payable by the Common- 
wealth towards the fares of selected Italian migrants is £25 sterling for each adult, with 
amounts in proportion for children according to the passage rates. During 1951 and 
1952, 9,970 migrants arrived under this scheme. 


i1. German Migration.—On 29th August, 1952, a migration agreement was signed 
by representatives of Australia and the Federal Republic of Germany. Except in 
regard to financial and shipping arrangements, this agreement operates in | manner 
similar to those concluded with the Netherlands and Italy. 
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On the financial side, the Commonwealth and the West German Covernments 
each contribute a sum up to a maximum of $60 towards the fare of each adult selected, 
the payment of the balance being a matter of arrangement between the migrant and the 
Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration. ‘he ships to carry the migrants 
are provided by the Committee. 


The number of Germans who had arrived under this scheme to the end of 1952 
was 1,007. 


12. Austrian and Greek Migration—Late in 1952 agreement was reached between 
the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration and the Commonwealth 
for the migration to Australia of a limited number of selected rural workers and their 
families from Austria and Greece. The passages of these migrants will be arranged 
by the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration which also will bear 
the cost of the fares, while the Commonwealth has agreed to attend to their reception, 
temporary accommodation on arrival, and after-care, and to assist in the placing of 
the workers in svitable employment. 


13. Summary of Arrivals of Assisted Migrants.—The following table shows, for each 
of the years 1947 to 1952, the number of assisted migrants who arrived in Australia 
under the various schemes introduced since 1946. The first assisted migrants in this 
post-war period arrived in 1947. 


ASSISTED MIGRATION SCHEMES : NUMBER OF MIGRANTS. 


| | 


| { 














t 
| 
Assisted Migration Scheme. , 1947. 1948. 1949. | 1950. ; 1951. ; 1952. tees 
sas — ;>--- SS aos 
United Kingdom Free and Assisted | : { 

Passage Agreement 1946 daclud: | : ‘ ‘ , ' 

ing Royal Navy Personnel) : 4:747 , 16,243 , 38,486 | 38,329 44.007 , 35,080 ' 176,892 
Empire and Allied Ix- Servicemen' 3 ; , : : ‘ 

Scheme, 1947 te, 269! 1,170 ' 1,412! 6.444! 5,557 | 3,025! 17,877 
Displaced’ Persons Scheme, 1947. 840 . 9,953 | 75,486 | 70.212 £1,708 2.055 ; 170.254 
Polish Migrants from United King- { j ' 

dom 447 | I,o10' he 1 Ce : et : ae | 1,457 
Maltese Assisted Migration Agree- ' ' \ 

ment, 1948 : ity \ 527 | 3,260 | 3.226 35315 3,903 12,229 
a jae Migration Agreement, H ‘ 

109 | 457 , 426 , 573 | 1.565 
Netherlands Foundation Agreement, ‘ 

946. on 40 87. 440 16 as 584 
Netherlands Agreement, 1951 , ae i | wei i oa 1,588 | 6,964 8,552° 
Ttalian texted Migration Agree- i 

ment, 19 a Pe, ake aa nl 59 | 9-911‘ 9,970 
German ‘Assisted’ Migration Agree- ; i ‘ ' ' 

ment, 1952 fe ; so ; we an a8 1,007 | 1.007 
1.C.E.M. Agreement. 1952— 1 7 : f 

Austrians - ant a . va aye . de od Peer ta) 13 

Greeks on a BSG) cele 8G Ge a Bod 2s oa eee 

{ | é 
i tr teehee 
Total Assisted Migrants .. | 6,303 | 28,943 | 118,840 | 119,109 66,674 { 60,531 : 400,100 











From the earliest years of assisted migration to the end of 1952 a total of 1,468,670 
assisted migrants arrived in Australia. Up to the end of 1940, 1,068,311 had arrived 
of whom 347,705 were destined for New South Wales, 256,090 for Victoria, 236.413 
for Queensland, 115,994 for South Australia, 87,015 for Western Australia, 25,022 for 
Tasmania and 72 for the Australian. Capital Territory. None arrived in the years 1941 
to 1946. Under the schemes which have operated since 1947 it is not possible to show 
‘for each year the number of arrivals destined for the various States because of the system 
of accommodating certain categories cf migrants in Immigrant Reception end Holding 
Camps and subsequently allocating them to another State or Territory. 
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(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Powers and Legislation of the Commonwealth.—{i) Constitutional. Under 
Section 51, xxvii. and xxviii. of the Commonwealth Constitution, the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to immigration and 
emigration and the influx of criminals. 


(ii) Legislation. Immigration into the Commonwealth is regulated by the 
Immigration Act 1901-1949, which specifies the persons whose immigration is prohibited 
and provides for their deportation if they enter contrary to the Act. Provision is also 
made for the deportation of persons who have entered lawfully but who contravene the 
provisions of the Act after they have entered. Power is given to the Minister for 
Immigration to admit prohibited immigrants for a specified period under Certificate of 
Exemption from the provisions of the Act relating to entry or stay in the Commonwealth. 


The amending Act of 1948 provided for the registration of immigration agents, and 
made it unlawful for unregistered persons to charge fees in respect of applications by 
intending immigrants for admission to Australia, or to arrange or secure passages to 
Australia for such immigrants. In addition, the Minister for Immigration has power 
to fix the fees which registered agents may charge for these services. 


The Aliens Deportation Act 1948 repealed the Aliens Deportation Act 1946 and 
empowers the Minister for Immigration to order the deportation of an alien who after 
investigation by a Commissioner is reported as not being a fit and proper person to be 
allowed to remain in Australia. 


The War-time Refugees Removal Act 1949 enables the Minister for Immigration 
to effect the repatriation to their own countries of persons given refuge in Australia 
during the 1939-45 War. Deportation is limited to persons in respect of whom orders 
for deportation were issued prior to 12th July, 1950. 


The Immigration (Guardianship of Children) Act 1946-1952 provides that the 
Minister for Immigration becomes the legal guardian of every person under the age 
of 21 years who enters Australia other than in the charge of, or for the purpose of living 
in the care of, a parent or adult relative. It is primarily administered through the 
child welfare authorities in each State who, as the Minister’s delegates under the Act, 
supervise the welfare of each “‘ immigrant child ”. 


The Aliens Act 1947-1952 provides that a register of aliens shall be maintained for 
every State and Territory of the Commonwealth. Unless exempted, aliens 16 years of 
age and over are required to register with the Department of Immigration, and to notify 
the department of any change of address, occupation or employment, and of their 
marriage. The Act also provides that consent must be obtained before an alien may 
change his surname. 


2. Conditions of Immigration into Australia.—{i) Immigration of Non-Europeans. 
In pursuance of the established policy, the general practice is not to permit Asiatics 
or other coloured persons to enter Australia for the purpose of settling permanently. 


Special arrangements were made with India, China, and other Eastern countries 
under which facilities are afforded for their nationals who are bona fide merchants, 
students, or tourists to enter and remain in Australia under exemption while they retain 
their status. Permission is also given for the entry of nationals of these countries as 
assistants or substitutes for local traders domiciled in Australia. Such persons are 
allowed to remain so long as they retain their status. 


(ii) Immigration of White Aliens. White aliens desiring to settle permanently in 
Australia are required to obtain authority for admission from the Department of 
Immigration. Their admission under the present policy is subject to their compliance 
with the Commonwealtb’s requirements in regard to health, character, freedom from 
security risk, and general suitability as settlers. 
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(iii) General Information. General information as to conditions of entry into 
Australia may be obtained from the following officers :-— 


(2) In Australia—The Secretary, Department of Immigration, Canberra, 
A.C.T., and Commonwealth Migration Officers in the capital cities of 
the various States; (b) in Great Britain—the Chief Migration Officer, 
High Commissioner’s Office, Australia House, Strand, London; (c) in 
other British Dominions—the High Commissioner for Australia ; 
(d) in other countries where Australia is represented—the Secretary, 
Australian Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 


For details of the Australian representatives in the British Dominions and other 
countries, sce the section entitled ‘“ Diplomatic and other Representatives Overseas 
and in Australia ” in Chapter XXIX. 


3. Nationality and Race of Persons Arriving.—For details of the nationality and 
racial origin of persons who arrived in Australia during the years 1950 to 1952 see §9, 
paras. 4 and 5. 


(C) Passports. 


Provision is made in the Immigration Act 1901-1949 for the production of a passport 
‘by each immigrant over 16 years of age who desires to enter Australia. Under the 
Passports Act 1920, it was compulsory also for each person over 16 years of age to be 
in possession of a passport or other document authorizing his departure. This Act has 
now been superseded by the Passports Act 1938, which repealed the compulsory 
provisions. The Act also applies to the Territories of Australia, including Papua, 
Norfolk Island and the Trust Territory of New Guinea. 


Although it is not compulsory for Australians to obtain a passport when leaving 
Australia, it is desirable in their own interests that they should have one in order to 
establish their identity and nationality overseas. A passport is necessary for admission 
irto most countries, and the holder of an Australian passport also has no difficulty in 
landing on return to Australia. ‘The charge for an Australian passport is £1. 


As a result of the Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948 (see § 11 below) and the 
enactment of similar citizenship legislation in other British Commonwealth countries 
it is now the general rule that Australian passports are issued only to Australian citizens. 
Citizens of other British Commonwealth countries secure passports from their own High 
Commissioners in Australia. Australian citizens abroad may secure passports only 
from Australian representatives. 


Diplomatic and official passports are issued to members of the Australian diplomatic 
service and other Government officials proceeding abroad on official business. 


Applicants for passports are required to produce evidence of their identity and 
nationality (e.g., birth certificates). 


§ 11. Citizenship and Naturalization. 


1. Commonwealth Legislafion.—The Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948 com- 
menced on Australia Day (26th January), 1949, and repealed all previous Commonwealth 
legislation on this subject. The most significant effect of the Act was the creation for 
the first time of the status of “ Australian Citizen”. In this respect the Act was 
complementary to citizenship legislation passed or about to be passed by other countries 
of the British Commonwealth. All Australian citizens, and the citizens of other countries 
of the British Commonwealth, are declared to be British subjects. Australian citizenship 
was automatically acquired as from 26th January, 1949, by persons who were British 
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subjects at that date and who either (a) were born in Australia or New Guinea; or 
(5) were naturalized in Australia; or (c) had been residing in Australia during the five 
years immediately preceding'26th January, 1949; or (d) were born outside Australia 
of fathers to whom (a) or (b) above applied (provided the persons concerned had entered 
Australia without being placed under any immigration restriction) ; or (e) were women 
who had been married to men who became Australian citizens under the above headings 
(provided that the women concerned had entered Australia without being placed under 
immigration restriction). For the purposes of the Act, “ Australia’ includes Norfolk 
Island and the Territery of Papua, and by an amendment of the Act in 1950 it was further 
provided that Nauru shall be treated in the same manner as New Guinea. 

After the Act’s commencement citizenship may be acquired in the following ways :-— 
(a) by birth in Australia ; (6) by birth outside Australia, of a father who is an Australian 
citizen, provided that the birth is registered at an Australian Consulate ;(c) by 
registration—Certificates of Registration as Australian citizens may be granted by the 
Minister to British subjects or Irish citizens who make application and satisfy the 
Minister that they can comply with specified requirements as to residence in Australia, 
good character and intention to reside permanently in Australia ; (d) by naturalization— 
Certificates of Naturalization as Australian citizens may be granted by the Minister to 
aliens who make application and can comply with requirements somewhat similar to 
those previously required under the Nationality Act 1920-1946. New requirements 
for naturalization are—-{i) a Declaration of Intention to apply must be lodged usually 
at least two years before the final application, but the Minister may waive this requirement 
in special circumstances ; (ii) as a rule five years residence in Australia is required, but 
residence in other British countries orservice under a British government may be accepted 
(special concessions in the matter of residence qualifications in respect of persons who have 
voluntarily enlisted in the armed forces were made by an amending Act of 1952); (ili) the 
applicants must have an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of 
citizenship; (iv) Certificates do not take effect until the applicant takes the Oath of 
Allegiance. The Oath is now taken in open Court, where the Judge or Magistrate 
addresses the applicant upon the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship before 
the Oath is administered and the Certificate of Naturalization delivered to the applicant. 

Under the Act, the independence of married women in nationality matters is 
recognized, and British nationality is restored to those women who had lost it through 
marriage to aliens. In future, marriage will not affect a woman’s nationality. Alien 
women who marry Australian citizens may, however, be naturalized under somewhat 
easier conditions than those which apply to other aliens. 


2. Certificates Granted.—(i) Australia. The following figures relate to certificates 
issued under the Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948-1952 during the years 1951 and 
1952 :— 

NATURALIZATION : CERTIFICATES GRANTED, AUSTRALIA. 
Previous NATIONALITIES OF RECIPIENTS. 















































d i ’ “ 
- Certificates |} ' Certificates Certificates 
Granted. |' Granted. Granted. 
Nationality. =. __ ’ Nationality. | 4 Nationality. 

1 ¥Q5I. | 1952. | IQ5I. | 1952. : Ig5I. 1952. 
Albanian a | 26 7 || French ~ arr 18 73 '' Rumanian I 1 
American, U.S. .. 16 23 }| German os 153 142 || Spanish 8 2 
Argentinian iq I és Greek .. x 223 83 || Swedish 7 5 
Austrian oe 47 149 |} Hungarian 6 124 , Swiss as 12 2 
Belgian wae dt 3 ye Iranian } 4 ae Syrian ee 3 I 
Bulgarian een 5 4 || Iraqian - H 2 2}; Thailander 2 : 
Burmese oe oe 1 || Israeli .. week” 3 || Turkish I 2 
Chinese te pose 1 {| Italian a tes 468 147 || Ukrainian aga 3 9 
Czechoslovak... ; 80 1og || Latvian Ng 13 12 |; U.S.S.R. Citizens 2 B 
Danish Ae 16 ro || Lebanese oa II 6 || Yugoslav 79 55 
Dutch .. re eo 137 || Lithuanian cA 2 5 {| Stateless 100 210 
Egyptian want sets 3 || Luxembourgeois I ee as 
Estonian vat 9 25 25 }} Norwegian 10 3r 17 |, 
Fionish o8 19 2 |} Polish .. oe 202 351 |, Total -. | 1,697 11,681 

if 
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NATURALIZATION : CERTIFICATES GRANTED, AUSTRALIA—continued. 
CouUNTRIES IN WHICH RECIPIENTS ORDINARILY RESIDED IMMEDIATELY BEFORE 
ENTERING AUSTRALIA OB NEw GUINEA. 





























{ p 
Certificates | | Certificates | Certificates 
Granted. Granted. Granted. 
Country. eer Country. . Country. 
: \ 
Ig5i. | 1952. ! IQ5I. . 1952. | 1951. 1952. 
t 4 i : 
| {- : aaee eS comet 
Affica .. ate 24 2 |} Greece -- 4 21n 4 81 |} Persia .. 6 6 
Albania a 23! 6 || Holland -- 1 §4' 69 | Philippines | 16 24 
Argentine 5 | 5 || Hong Kong i 33 5 || Poland 43] 58 
Austria oe 30; 56 |} Hungary 9, 67 Rumania os I 4 
Belgian Congo .. oan 1 || India .. 9}, 10 Singapore \ can 8 
Belgium ve 3 8. 28 1 Indonesia \ 52 ' 62 {| South Africa .. sae 4 
Bolivia 2 j| Iran ee IDE as South America .. | .. 2 
Brazil .. 1 1 |] Iraq... Peel ia +3 || Spain .. at 4/ I 
Bulgaria 3 3 | Israel .. vat 59 60 || Sweden ' 8 13 
Burma. . ae a 1 Italy .. -. ! 449 { 170 {| Switzerland 17: 20 
Canada Pad 7; 2 || Japan .. vs 4 7 |} Syria .. | 4 2 
Ceylon : 2 3 }| Latvia r!oog |) Tahiti .. By * ey 
Chile .. os 1 .. 1 Lebanon x 13 8!) Thailand 2 2 
China .. -. } 24 251 |! Lithuania el | I 1 |) Turkey i 26 3 
Cuba .. seenth Sete 2 |i Luxembourg tcp Uganda WA! 28 I 
Czechoslovakia .. ; 50 44) Malaya 1, .. | United Kingdom | 1 174 141 
Dalmatia we Se t | Mexico ag I ‘) 4 U.S. of America. . | 35: 43 
Denmark 11 7 \\ Middle East. | 3 | Uruguay | I 3 
Euceenree Islands 145 13 |, New Caledonia .. | 8, 3°) U.S.S.R. (Russia) s 7 
Egypt a 30 35 ) New Guinea 1 6 ) West Indies eet 1 aie 
Estonia | at | 6! 2 || New Hebrides .., .. 1 Yugoslavia of} 6re 23 
Finland , 16 .. % New Zealand ... 4 25 ey eee. 
France. . .. 27: go || Norway a? OE EF | 
Germany a | 132! 184 , Pakistan “jo 1! Total ‘ j 992 | 11,681 
l \ 


(ii) States. The certificates of naturalization granted in 1952 (1951 figures in 
parentheses) were issued in respect of residents of the various States and Territories 
.as follows :—New South Wales, 568 (502); Victoria, 672 (554); Queensland, 176 (238) ; 
South Australia, 85 (131); Western Australia, 101 (196); Tasmania, 23 (23); Northern 
‘Territory, 4 (19); Australian Capital Territory, 6 (10); and New Guinea, 46 (24); 
Total, 1,681 (1,697). ; 


§ 12. Population of Territories. 


At the Census of 30th June, 1947, arrangements were made to obtain coniplete 
information concerning not only the two internal territories of Australia—Northern 
Territory and Australian Capital Territory—but also the external territories under the 
control of Australia, namely :-——Norfolk Island; Papua; Trust Territory of New Guinea ; 
and Trust Territory of Nauru. Figures respecting population and number of dwellings 
in each Territory at the Census of 1947 are summarized in the following table :— 


POPULATION AND DWELLINGS : TERRITORIES, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1947. 
(ExcLupIne INDIGENOUS POPULATION.) 














Population. t Dwellings. 
Territory. he Eee oe a 
eee | Males. ; Females. Persons. | eet, "Ungcen- | Boing Total. 
— | 1 oy pal Bae 
: : ' f 
Northern Territory i 7,378 | 3490 ; 10,868 2,697 . 34 22} 2,753 
Australian Capital Territory 9,092 | 7,813 |16,905 || 3,615 52, 316) 3,983 
Norfolk Island -. 1 505! 433 938 | 279 ' 43; 5 327 
Papua .. ' 2,057! 1,182 3,239 ila) 769°~—s(B) (bd) (5) 
Trust Territory “of New | : i | 
Guinea ' 4,369 | 1,831 | 6,200 lepesen (b) (b) (6) 


ie 73 
Wy H i 


Trust Territory of Nauru .. | 1,413 63 1,476 | 54 9 
L_ 





(a) Includes temporary dwellings constructed of iron, sisalcraft, native materials, canvas, ctc., 
war-devastated areas. (b) Not available. 
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The population of the internal and external territories at 31st December, 1952 and 
30th June, 1952, respectively, will be found in Chapter VII.—The Territories of Australia. 
Particulars concerning the indigenous populations of these territories are also included 
therein. 


§ 13. The Aboriginal Population of Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 951-61, @ brief account is given of the Australian 
aboriginal population, its origin, its numbers as estimated from time to time, and the 
steps taken for its protection. On pp. 914-6 of Official Year Book No. 22, particulars 
are shown for each of the States and Territories of Australia at successive periods, while 
@ special article dealing with the estimated number and distribution of the native 
population at the date of first settlement of the white race in the continent appears 
on pp. 687-96 of Official Year Book No. 23. 


The aboriginals are scattered over the whole of the mainland but the majority are 
concentrated in Western Australia, Queensland and the Northern Territory. Details 
of the number in each State at the June, 1947 Census are shown in the following table. 
Full-blood aboriginals in employment or living in proximity to settlements were 
enumerated at the Census, while estimates of the total numbers, including those living 
in the wild state, were furnished by the Protectors of Aboriginals. Half-caste aboriginals. 
are included in the numbers of the population and are of course enumerated at the 
Census. The figures shown for Queensland are exclusive of 5,000 Torres Strait Islanders. 


ABORIGINAL POPULATION, 30th JUNE, 1947. 





; Full-blood. 
So See Pull! 
! H Half-caste z 
: Esti- | blood 
‘ In Employment or Living | mate of a i ‘i the and 
State or Territory. . in Proximity to Total ‘ Half- 
oo Settlements.(a) Num- | caste. 


bers.(6) 





Males. |Females.| Persons.| Persons.} Males. | Females.] Persons.| Persons. 











546 407 953 \(c) 953 5,498 | 5,109 | 10,607 | 11,560 


New South Wales 

Victoria re 100 108 208 |{c) 208 537 532 1,069 1,277 
Queensland =... 3,504 2,822 6,326 g,t00 3,684 3,527 7,21r | 16,3rx 
South Australia 259 205 464 2,139 1,103 1,054 |(@)2,157 |d 4,296 
Western Australia 2,664 2,269 4,933 | 20,338 2,359 2,215 |(2)4,574 |d 24,912 
Tasmania as sa as as | af 127 87 214 214 
Northern Territory a 5,615 5,370 | 10,985 | 13,900 660 587 1,247 | 15,147 
Aust. Capital Territory .. . oa a ea 


58 42 100 100 




















Total 12,688 | 11,181 | 23,869 | 46,638 | 14,026 | 13,153 | 27,179 | 73,817 
(a) Enumerated at the Census. (6) Furnished by the Protectors of Aboriginals. (c) Census 
totals. (d) In addition to these totals, the Protectors of Aboriginals estimated that there were 


826 half-caste and mixed bloods in South Australia and 1,322 in Western Australia, presumably living 
in the nomadic state. 

According to the Annual Reports of the Protectors of Aboriginals, there has been 
little change in the numbers of aboriginals in most States since 1947. In Western 
Australia, however, the estimate for the total number of full-blood and half-caste 
aboriginals at 30th June, 1952 was 21,051. 
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CHAPTER X. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Notr.—1. In the Vital Statistics chapter of Official Year Book No. 38, tables 
covered 1948 and, where possible, 1947. In issue No. 39 these tables covered 1950 and 
where possible, 1949. In the present issue totals and rates have been shown for births, 
deaths, marriages and infant deaths for the year 1952, but in most cases an analysis 
of the figures has not been carried beyond 1951. More detailed figures will be found 
in Demography Bulletin No. 69 unless otherwise specifically indicated. 


2. Figures for Australia throughout are exclusive of full-blood aboriginals. 


§ 1. Marriages. 


1. Number of Marriages——The number of marriages registered in Australia during 
the year ended 31st December, 1952 was 74,172 giving a rate of 8.58 per 1,000 of the 
mean population for the year. A summary of the number of marriages registered in 
each State and Territory since 1901 is given in the following table. Annual averages 
for each five-yearly period from 1861 will be found in Official Year Book No. 39, page 575. 























MARRIAGES. 
Period. | NSW. | Vic. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas, | N.T. | a.c.r.| Aust. 
ANNUAL AVERAGES. . 
1901-1905... | 10,435 | 8,294 | 3,154 | 2,412 | 2,024 11,342 | ° 7 Sa 27,668 
1906-1910 .. | 12,742 | 9,502 | 4,203 | 3,159 | 2,008 | 1,446 To (a) 33,160 
IQII~I9QI5 .. | 16,741 | 11,762 | 5,696 | 4,032 | 2,552 | 1,549 16 4 | 42,352 
1916-1920... | 15,744 | 11,321 | 5,397 | 3,756 | 2,145 11,443 _ 27 5 } 39,838 
1921-1925 .. | 18,041 | 13,293 | 6,072 | 4,200 | 2,564 |1,594 1 14 4 | 45,782 
1926-1930 .. | 19,253 | 12,955 } 6,279 |] 4,036 | 3,167 ; 1,506 23 30 | 47,249 
1931-1935 -- | 18,742 | 12,773 | 6,950 | 3,967 | 3,328 |1,638 | 29] 53 | 47,480 
1936-1940 .. | 25,205 | 17,784 | 8,982 | 5,726 | 4,399 | 2,187 83 85 | 64,541 
1941-1945... | 28,506 | 19,450 | 10,563 | 6,517 | 4,668 | 2,097 71 | 109 | 71,981 
1946-1950... | 30,162 | 20,453 | 10,666 | 6,581 | 5.205 : 2,520 114 181 | 75,891 
YEARLY Torazs. . 
1947 .. ++ 130,172 | 20,437 | 10,999 | 6,668 | 5,282 | 2,584 | 124 ( 191 | 76.457 
1948 .. «+ | 30,164 | 20,035 | 10,125 | 6,704 | 5,186 | 2,428 110 150 | 74,902 
1949 .. .. | 28,757 | 20,066 | 10,234 | 6,247 | 4,951 | 2,422 130 192 | 72,999 
1950 .. «+ | 30,036 | 20,320 | 10,304 | 6,585 | 5,434 |2,560 | 144 | 216 | 75,599 
1951 .. .. {30,341 | 21,117 | 10,814 | 6,646 | 5,390 | 2,607 143 240 | 77,298 
1952 .. .. 29,351 | 20,220 | 10,056 | 6,241 | 5,389 | 2,553 137 225 | 74,172 








(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


2. Crude Marriage-rates.—The crude marriage-rates for each State and Territory 
for a series of years are given hereunder :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE-RATES,(a) 
Period. | N.s.w. | Vic. | Q'land. |S. Aust. [W. Aust.{ Tas. | N.T. [ A.c.T.| Aust. 








AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES. 





1goI~I905 .. | 7.37} 6.88 | 6.12 | 6.75] 9.26 | 7.49 | 1.68 | ibe 7-10 
1906-1910... = 8.11, 7.631 7.52] 8.34 | 8.06 | 7.71 | 2.61 | (8) 7.89 
IQII~1915 .. | 9.32 | 8.48} 8.69] 9.31 | 8.26 | 8.01 | 4.33 | 1.93 8.86 
1916~1920 .. 8.03 7.82 7-64 | 8.20{ 6.80 | 7.20 | 5.74 | I.9I 7.82 
1g2I~1925 .. 8.20 | 8.28 | 7.62] 8.13 | 7.27 | 7.40 | 3.82 | 1.21 8.04 
1926-1930... 7-86 | 7-42 1| 7.10 | 7.12 [ 7.80 | 6.97 , 5.11 | 3.86 | 7.52 
1931~1935 -. © 7-20) 7.02; 7.35; 6.83 | 7.58 | 7.19 5-92 | 5-74 7-16 
1936-1940... 9.29 [ 9.52 8.80 | 9.65 {| 9.49 | 9.25 {13.28 | 7.22 9.35 
1941-1945 .. ' 9.97} 9.86 | 10.04 | 10.61 | 9.74 | 8.61 |} 7.18 | 7.57 9.94 
1946-1950... | 9.86! 9.73 | 9-45! 9.93 | 10.00 | 9.51 | 9.20 |10.00¢/ 9.77 











(a) Number of marriages per 1,000 of mean population. (d) Part of New South Wales prior to 
1gtl. (c) Rate based on revised mean population estimates shown on p. 335 is 9.35. 
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CRUDE MARRIAGE-RATES—continued. 





Period. N.S.W. ‘ Vie. Q’land. S. Aust. 'W. Aust.! Tas. | N.T. | aor, | Aust. 


YEarty Rares. 








eer era 


10.32 10.50 |10.02 lr1.30 II .30 10.09 


4 











1947 .. 0.11 | 9.95! 9.95 

1948 .. 9.96! 9.59 | g.or | 10.18 | 10.07 9.18 | 9.03 | 8.25 9.71 
1949 .. 9.23 | 9.38 8.92 9.27.> 9.29 | 8.88 | 9.65 |10.05 9.23 
1950 .. 9-31 | 9.22 | 8.741 9.40 9.73 | 9-07 | 9.65 |T0.53 9.24 
IQ5I .. 9.14 | 9.31 8.96} 9.23 : 9.27 ; 8.90 | 8.04 | 9.84 9.17 
1952 .. 8.66 | 8.66 | 8.14 | 8.44 | 8.95 | 8.39 | 8.51 | 8.33 | 8.58 








(a) Rates based « on revised mean population estimates shown on p. 335 are as follows :—1947, 11.21; 
1948, 7.81; 1949, 9.06; 1950,9.16,. 

3. Marriage-rates based on Marriageable Population.—As the marriage-rates in 
some international tabulations are based on the unmarried population aged 15 years 
and over, the corresponding rates have been calculated for Australia for the last seven 
census periods. The period in each case comprises the census year with the year 
immediately preceding and the year immediately following, and the figures are as 
follows :— 


PERSONS MARRYING PER 1,000 OF UNS RIED POPULATION : _ae 


Period. Rate.(a) \ Period. Rate.(a) 
1880-82 |. &s .. | 48.98" | 920-22 .. She — 50.22 
1890-92... we | 45-74 | 1932-34 .. ar | 42.88 
Ig00-02... 4a «+ ) 42.14 j. 1946-48 .. a 71.24 
{QIO-I2 cone 21 150.44 | Settles ie oe 


(a) Average annual number of persons who married per 3,000 unmarried persons, including widowed 
and divorced, aged 15 years and over. 


4. Crude Marriage-rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives the crude 
marriage-rates for Australia in comparison with the rates for various other countries. 


CRUDE MARRIAGE-R ATES(a) : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 























Country. 1908-13, | 1921-25. | 1926-30. | 1931-35. 1951. 
United States of America -- 1 (6). 10.6 9.9 | 9.2 10.6 
Y ugoslavia ws ae (6) ! 10.6 9-5 7.8 10.3 
Union of South Africa(e c) <¢ aut (b) 8.0 9-3, 9-4 (d) 9.9 
Australia(e) oe ey -« 8.4 8.0 7.5 1) 27.2 9.2 
Canada... iv oe -. (db) 7-3 7-3. | 6-4 9.2 
Austria... a a .- > (8) 9.6 7-5. 6.8 9.1 
Netherlands oe , 755 | 8-2 | 77 7.2 8.8 
New Zealand(f) > 8.5 1 8.0 1 7.7 § 7.3 8.7 
Norway... ids 2 .;)06 62 603050 OT 65 8.3 
United Kingdom .. ty Sei Sez © VIZ 7-5 1 79 8.2 
Denmark .. ae 7 ie 7-3 | 7-9 1 7.8 + 8.7 8.1 
Belgium | 7-9 10.6 9.1 : 7.8 8.1 
Japan 1 93 8.8 !' 8.0 ' 7.6 8.0 
Finland 1 6.1 7-Io' 7.2 | 7.2 8.0 
Argentine ' 6.8 | 7.2 7-4 1 6.5 8.0 
Switzerland ee xc as frny a 2) 7-7 79 
Chile | (b) 6.9 ; 9-3 i 6.9 7.8 
Portugal Hs ea | 69 ! 7.9; 69! 6.6 7 
Sweden .. he Sas -. | 6.0 | 6.3 6.7 | 7:3 7-6 
France ec Sa, © ny AX? DS 28 8.2 7.4 755 
Spain | 7-0 7:3 7:3 ' 6.5 7-5 
Italy | 77 9.0 7.3 | 6.8 6.9 
Mexico __.. (d) (0) (b) | Or 6.1 
Treland, Republic of ah | 5.2 4.9 4.6 4-6 5-4 

(a) Number of marriages per 1,000 of mean population. (d) Not available. {e) aie 


population only. (d) 1950. {e) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. (f) Excludes Maoris 


5. Age and Conjugal Condition at Marriage—(i) General. 
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Age at marriage in 


single years of age and previous conjugal condition of bridegrooms and brides in 1951 
will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 69. A summary in age groups is given 
There were 5,268 males aged less than twenty-one years married during 


hereunder. 


1951 while the corresponding number of females was 22,262. 


there were 83 bachelors and 50 spinsters in the age group 65 years and over. 


Age at 
Marriage 
(Years). 





Under 20.. 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
59-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65 and over 


Total 


At the other extreme 












































AGE AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES: AUSTRALIA, 
1951. 
Bridegrooms. ‘ Brides. 
Bachelors.| Widower. Divorced.| Total. | Spinsters. Widows. Divorced.| Total. 
ss | z Se 

2,318 | ' o.. 1 2,318 5 14,555 4 2} 14,561 
31,473 25° 53 | 31,551 | 35,190 | 93 329 | 35,612 
21,091 | 126 66¢ \ 21,886 | 11,065 | 300 1,255 12,620 
6,892 190, 1,142, 8,224 3,426 528 1,325 55279 

3,241 ! 317 1,162 4,720 | 1,776 590 1,125 | 3,493 
1,626 | 363 | QII | 2,900 884 539 | 732 | 2,155 

4 863 430, 620] 1,913 | 503; 507 389 | 1,399 
- 7 471) 503! = 398 1,372 | 286 458 183} 927 
: 234; 558; 202; 994) 162; 357 80, 599 
TIN; | 43t, or; 633 | 83 258 45: 386 

83 654 ; 5° | 787 50 205 14 | 269 

j } 

Heer Sa Eee | As: | 2 aes, 
68,403 ; 3.597 | 5,298 - pane 67,980 ; 3,839 | 5.479 | 77,298 


(ii) Proportional Distribution. 








In the following table the proportional distribution 


vf bridegrooms and brides according to previous conjugal condition is shown in five- yearly 
periods from 1911 to 1950 and for each year 1949 to 1951 :— 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES : PROPORTIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA. 


(Per Cent.) 





Period. 


IQlI-15 .. 
1916-20 .. 
1921-25 .. 
1926-30 .. 
1931-35 -- 
1936-40 .. 


1941-45 .. 


1946-50 .. 


1949 
1950 
1951 

















Bridegrooms. ' Brides. 
ptt TN : pe 
Bachelors. ; Widowers. Divorced.} Total. 'Spinsters.{ Widows. | Divorced.| Total. 
penere)| = Sessa 

93.92 | 5.51 0.57 | 100.00 94.62! 4.62 | 0.76 | 100.00 
92.82! 6.33 0.85 | 100.00. 93.44! 5.59 0.97 | 100.00 
92.18: 6.38 1.44 | 100.00 92.99! 5.49 1.52 | 100.00 
92.31 5-93 1.76 | 100.00 93-46 4-55 1.99 } 100.00 
92.63 5-39 ' 1.98 | 100.00 94.37 3-53 2.10 | 100.00 
92.59 i 4.82 2.59 | 100.00. 93.94! 3.38 2.68 | 100.00 
91.44 | 4.77 3-79 | 100.00 92.11: 3.93 3.96 | 100.00 
88.82 4-74 6.44 | 100.00: 88.71 4-74 6.55 | 100.00 
88.61 4.92 6.47 ' y00.00 , 88.49 4-74 6.77 | 100.00 
88.34, 4.82 6.84 | 100.00 ' 87.98, 4:92 7-10 | 100.00 
88.49 4.65 6.86 | 100.00 87.94) 4.97 7.09 | 100.00 








(iii) Relative Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides. 


brides in 1951 are shown in single years in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


in age groups of five years is given below. 


The relative ages of bridegrooms and 


A summary 
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RELATIVE AGES OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES: AUSTRALIA, 1951. 




















: Age of ‘otal Age of Bride (Years). 
ridegroon ride- A { 
(Years). grooms. sal I5-I9. ' 20-24. | 25-29. \ 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-44. 45 and 
Under 20. . 2,318 6 | 1,745 537 |. 25 | 3 2 ie 8 
20-24 2 «- | 31,551 15 | 9,420 | 19,529 | 2,279 | 243 48 13 4 
25-29... | 21,886 5 | 2,777 | 11,999 | 5,585 | 1.153] 299 57 II 
30-34 — 8,224 ae 436 | 2,537 | 2,80r | 1,581 666 158 45 
35-39 ws 4,720 2, 107 736 | 1,242 | 1,173 961 349 150 
40-44... | 2,900 ve 1 35 174} 400) 674) 719; 557| 281 
45-49. 1,913 ae: 8 67 146; 285 441 441 525 
50-54 —Oi« 1,372 of 2 25 55 109 212 297 672 
55-59 we 994 ann 3) I 4 17 ! 39 92 160 681 
60-64... 633 ot I 3 7 13 31 78 500 
65 and over 787 I I 31 6 20 45 7I1 
Total : 

Brides 772298 28 | 14,533 [35,612 | 12,620 | 5,279 | 3.491 | 2,155 | 3,580 











(iv) Average Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides. The age at marriage of brides has 
remained fairly constant during recent years at an average of about 254 years, although 
in the period 1937-39 the average rose to almost 26 years. The average ages, in years, 
of brides for the past six years were :—1946, 25.51; 1947, 25.603 1948, 25.573 1949, 
25.653 1950, 25.73; and 1951, 25.71. For the following five-yearly periods the 
average ages in years were :—IQII-15, 25.76; 1916-20, 26.05; 1921-25, 25.76; 
1926-30, 25.573 1931-35, 25.503; 1936-40, 25.72; 1941-45, 25.68; and 1946-50, 
25.61. The average ages, in years, of bridegrooms were 28.73 in 1946, 28.93 in 1947, 
28.88 in 1948, 28.91 in 1949, 28.99 in 1950 and 28.92 in1951. It follews, therefore, that 
brides are, generally speaking, a little more than three years younger than bridegrooms. 
The average age of brides and bridegrooms for the years 1940-46 showed the effects of 
war-time conditions. The proportion of young persons marrying during those years 
increased, thereby causing decreases in the average ages of both brides and bridegrooms. 
The difference in age between brides and bridegrooms was 3.22 years in 1946, 3.33 in 
1947, 3.31 in 1948, 3.26 in 1949, 3.26 in 1950 and 3.21 in 1951. 


6. Previous Conjugal Condition—The number of bachelors and spinsters, widowed 
and divorced persons who married during 1951 is shown in the table on page 379. The 
following table shows the relative conjugal condition of the contracting parties. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES: AUSTRALIA, 1951. 





Conjugal Condition of Brides. 











Conjugal Condition Total 
of Bridegrooms. Bridegrooms. Spinsters. Widows. Divorced. 
Bachelors . . ee ie 68,403 63,215 1,839 3,349 
Widowers na ie 3,597 1,581 1,330 686 
Divorced .. a 2% 5,298 3,184 670 1,444 
Total Brides ue 77:298 67.980 3,839 5,479 





7. Birthplace of Persons Marrying.—A table showing the relative birthplaces of 
bridegrooms and brides married in each year will be found in the Demography Bulletin. 


8. Occupation of Bridegrooms.—The distribution of the 77,298 bridegrooms for 1951 
amongst classes of occupations was as follows :—Craftsmen, 20,417; Operatives, 14,096 ; 
Commercial and Clerical, 13,345; Rural, Fishing and Hunting, 9,382; Labourers, 
7,073; Domestic and Protective Service, 4,581; Professional and Semi-Professional, 
3,659; Administrative, 2,612 ; and Not Gainfully Occupied and Not Stated, 2,133. 


g. Celebration of Marriages.—In all the States marriages may be celebrated either 
by ministers of religion who are registered for that purpose with the Registrar-General, 
or by certain civil officers—in most cases district registrars—but most of the marriages 
are celebrated by ministers of religion. The registered ministers in 1951 belonged to 
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more than forty different denominations, some of which, however, have only very few 
adherents. A number of these have been bracketed under the heading ‘“ Other Christian ”’. 
The figures for 1951 are shown in the following table. 


MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION, 1951. 





j | | Australia. 
i ‘ uy — oa ot 
Denomination. 'NS.W. Vic. |} Qld. | S.A. | W.A.! Tas. | N.T. |A.C.T. Propor- 
. i i ' No. on oh 
} ‘otal. 











% 
Church of England | 11,310! 6,072) 2,963] 1,485] 1,688 970, 23} 10I| 24,612! 31.84 






































Roman Catholic .. | 6,442| 4,376: 2,513] 977] 984; 463! 39!  58]/15,852] 20.51 
Methodist .. | 3,180; 2,995] 1,904]1,847| 808} 433] 16| 1ol11,193] 14.48 
Presbyterian ++ | 3,763, 4,119] 2,042} 380) 453] 151/ 19]  20}10,947| 14.16 
Baptist .. Be 429. 376, 210; 95! 70, 78 .. 1 2| 1,360} 1.76 
Congregational .. 310, 34 5! 136} 266] 126 491 3| 1,235) 1.60 
Church of Christ .. 108} 353 85| 166) 51} 20 - 788} 1.02 
Lutheran. . a 121) 209| = 230] 331) += 39 1 oa Ti 932) 1.21 
Salvation Army .. 98 95| 115} 50 IQ) IH 5\ .- 396) 0.51 
Greek Orthodox .. 139 86! 42| 30! 5rl saat af I 349} 9.45 
Seventh-Day Ad- ' | | | } 
ventist.. an 85° 24 30) 16 14 | eran ee 177| 0.23 
Other Christian .. 185; 176) 1 301 47, 60! 28 see 636, 0.82 
Hebrew .. zs 146} 232 10} 6} It ie se 405) 0.52 
Total .. | 26,316] 19,463] 10,419] 5,796] 4,374) 2,215) 103) 196) 68,882} 89.11 
Civil Officers -» | 4,025] 1,654} 395] 850/1,016] 392} 40] 44] 8,416] 10.89 








Grand Total .. | 30,341] 21,117] 10,814] 6,646] 5,390] 2,607, 143| 240] 77,298]100.00 
ProvorTion oF Tora. 





a (Per cent.) 
Denominational .. | 86.73} 92.17] 96.35|87.21 81.15]84.96 72.03/81 .67 89.11 
Civil a «+ | 13-27} 7.83} 3-65)12.79]18 .85!'15 .04]27.97/18 . 33 10.89 














10. Divorces.—Chapter XIJ.—Public Justice shows details of the number of 
marriages dissolved annually by divorce, nullity of marriage and judicial separation. 
The number dissolved by decrees for divorce and nullity of marriage made absolute 
and by judicial separation in 1951 was 7,327 or 9.5 per cent. of the number of marriages 
celebrated during the year. Detailed tables relating to divorce statistics for 1951 and 
summary tables for earlier years are shown also in Demography Bulletin No. 69, 1951. 


In 31952, 7,106 or 9.6 per cent. of the marriages celebrated during the year were 
dissolved by decrees for divorce and nullity of marriage made absolute and by judicial 
separation. 


§ 2. Fertility and Reproduction. 


1. Introductory.—Of the two elements of increase in the population, namely, natural 
increase and net migration, the former has been by far the more important over the 
past few decades. The level of natural increase depends on the excess of births over 
deaths and the relation between fertility and mortality determines the rate of reproduction 
or replacement of the population. 


2. Number of Live Births.—{i) Year 1951. There are various methods of measuring 
the fertility of the population by relating the number of births to the numbers in the 
population. In each the basic data are, of course, the numbers of live births. 


The number of live births registered in Australia during 1951 is shown in the table 
below. The table shows also the number of confinements resulting in one or more live 
births. The figures exclude cases where the births were of still-born children only. 
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LIVE BIRTHS AND CONFINEMENTS, 195i. 


















































Particulars. | NS.W. |! Vie. | q’tand. [s Aust | W.A. Tas. | NUT. | ac.r, [ austeati 
Live Birtss. - 
Single births 79,445; 495342: 29,069 17,085| 14,425) 7,165. 404° 972] 188,907 
Twins ae 1,606) 1,192. 574 278 361! = 1992" 3 31 45337 
Triplets... 18) 15| 9 | gr. ee i 50 
Quadruplets fal 4 Ce ee te Sede cals ad 
Males a | 36,999 26,019) 15,207] 8,964] 7,684; 3,804, 210, 515} 99,401 
Females 35,070] 24,534; 14,445] 8,499] 7,110; 3,553' 197| 488) 93,897 
Total 72,069] 50,5531 29,652] 17,463] 14,794 7.3571 407] 1,003 193,298 
SaiziBrrtHs ASSOCIATED WITH MULTIPLE BrrtHs INCLUDED ABOVE. 
Twins 2 Ses 62 20) i. 13" 8 Tr; 7 123 
‘Triplets 1 ae? oe oe See ae St ee i 
ConFINEMENTS ReEsuLtTine In ABOVE BIRTHS. ee BO Ne, 
Nuptial .. ' 68,321) 48,297) 27,9481 16,772! 14,009' 6,999! 364 962 183,672 
Ex-nuptial .. 2,964 1,657| 1,420) 502! 606) 266! 42, 26 7,483 
Total —-. | __71,285|__49,954l_ 29,368] 17,274 14,675| 7,265 406, 988] 191,155 














Nors.—tIn Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania the registration of stillbirths is not compulsory and it is 
possible that in some cases where one child only of a multiple pregnancy is live-born the confinement has 
been treated as a single birth. This applics particularly to South Australia; where registration practice 
for twins, when one is live-born and one still-born, is to treat each child as a single birth, and for triplets 
with one still-born, to treat the two live-born as twins, and so on. 

(ii) Years 1901 to 1952. The average annual number of live births in each State 
and Territory for each five-yearly period from 1901 to 1950 and the total number of 
live births in each State and Territory for each year 1947 to 1952 are given in the 
following table. Corresponding figures for each five-yearly period from 1861 will be 
found in Official Year Book No. 39, page 583. 


LIVE BIRTHS. 


Q'land. | s. Aust. iw. Aust. Tas. © N.T. | aor. | Aust. 
4s a ieee 


ANNUAL AVERAGES. 





Period. | NS.W. | Vic. 














1g01-1905 _.. | 37,968 | 30,182 | 13,770 | 8,883 , 6,682 | 5,128 3L{ .. |102,644 
1906-1910... | 42,967 | 31,257 | 15,022 | 9,699 | 7,690 | 5,465 3r (a) | 112,131 
IQII-1915.. | 51,631 | 35,205 | 19,100 } 12.092 | 8,844 | 5,807 47 43 | 132,769 
TQI6-1920 .. | 51,543 | 33-339 | 19,438 | 11,526} 7,728 | 5,469 83 40 | 129,166 
1921-1925 .- | 54,439 | 35,964 | 20,058 | 11,744 | 8,055} 5,566] 68 33 | 135,927 
1926-1930... | 53,308 | 34,333 | 19,361 | 11,006 8,748 | 4,819 7O 118 | 131,763 
1931-1935 -. | 44,964 | 28,380 | 17,480 | 8,646 | 8,067 | 4,547 79 145 | 112,302 
1936-1940 .. | 47,679 | 30,282 | 19,534} 9,388 | 8,877 | 4,866) 125 221 | 120,972 
1941-1945 .. | 56,583 | 38,002 | 23,431 | 12,546 | 10,409 | 5,418 | 113 | 384 | 146,886 
1946-1950 .. | 68,856 | 47,372 | 28,003 | 16,270 | 13,130 7,064 | 289 734 | 181.718 








YeEarty Torats. 7 
1947 .. .: lee, 47,306 | 28,358 | 16,317 | 12,874 | 7,140 | 276 





655 | 182,384 





1948 .. -- |67,234 | 46,099 | 27,858 | 15,870 | 12,931 | 6,979 | 280 | 725, | 177,976 
1949 .. .. 168,812 | 46,873 | 27,748 | 16,042 | 13,511 | 7,110 346! 819 | 181,261 
1950 .. ++ | 74,592 | 49,830 | 29,028 | 17,306 | 14,228 | 7.242 411 | 954 | 190,591 
1951 .. ++ } 72,069 } 50,553 | 29,652 } 17,463 114,794 | 7,357 407 | 1,003 | 193,298 
1952 .. -- 174,196 | 53.738 | 30,953 | 17,884 | 15,413 17,916 448 | 1,102 201,650 





(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. x 
3. Crude Birth-rates——The oldest and most popular method of measuring fertility is 
to relate the number of births to the total population, thus obtaining the crude birth-rate. 
The crude birth-rate measures the rate per thousand persons (irrespective of age or sex) 
at which the population had added to its numbers by way of births during a given period. 
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ExPLanaTiOn.—This graph shows the marked improvement in infantile mortality rates over the past 45 years. The improvement hes been-confined mainly ‘to 
ehildren over one month, considerably less having occurred in the first month of life (see page 404). 
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Crude birth-rates for each five-yearly period from 1901 to 1950 and for each year 
from 1947 to 1952 for each State and Territory are set out below :— 


CRUDE BIRTH-RATES.(a) 



































Period. N.S.W., Vic. | eran. S. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Aust. 
4 AVERAGE ANNUAL RaTEs. 
S 22 ne -—--- - - pba a ee 
i fl : 
1901-1905... | 26.82 | 25.05 26.72 ' 24.87 | 30.56 i 28.63, 6.99 .+ | 26.35 
1906-1910... | 27-30 , 25.11 + 26.88 , 25.59 | 29.53 1 29.14 1 8.32 | (4) | 26.67 
IQLI-1915.. | 28.74 | 25.39 | 29.15 | 27-94 | 28.62 | 30.01 | 12.87 18.89] 27.78 
1916-1920.. | 26.28 | 23.04 | 27.50 | 25.17 | 24.49 | 27.29 | 17.86 16.48) 25.35 
1921-1925... | 24-73 | 22.40 ! 25.17 | 22.72 | 22.85 ' 25.84 ! 18.20 9.54} 23.86 
| | | 
1926-1930.. | 21.76 | 19.65 | 21.90 | 19.41.| 21.54 . 22.29 | 15.601  t4.96] 20.98 
193I-1935.. | 17-28 | 15.60 | 18.48 | 14.89 | 18.36 , 19-95 | 15-99 1 15-77 16.94 
1936-1940... | 17-51 ; 16.20 ; 19.48 | 15.82 | 19.16 ; 20.58 | 19.96 | 18.68) 17.52 
1941-1945.. | 19.79 | 19.27 | 22.28 | 20.43 | 21.72 1 22.23 | 11.40] 26.82} 20.28 
1946-1950... | 22.50 22.53 | 24.80 | 24.55 | 25.23 ; 26-56 | 23.29 \(c)4o.53] 23.38 
5 \ 1 es 
YEARLY Rares. 

7 er Oo al hie oo ats Dae | cm 

1947... «. | 23-25 | 23.06 , 25.05 + 25.25 , 25.60 . 27.70 i 25.34; 38-75 24.06 
1948 ..  .. | 22.19 | 22.06 | 24.80 | 24.11 | 25.12 ' 26.38 | 22.97 | 39.90} 23.08 
1949... .. | 22.10 | 2.92! 24.18 | 23.80 | 25.35 | 26.08 , 25.68 ' 42.85] 22.91 
1950 ..  .. | 22.20 | 22.61 | 24.62 24.72 , 25.47 ; 25.06 | 27-55 | 46.52!) 23.29 
195L ..  .. | 21.72 , 22.28 | 24.56 24.25 . 25.44 | 25-1T , 25-45.) 42-11) 22.93 
1952 .. 21.88 | 23.02 | 25.07 ! 24.18 25.60 26.02 © 27.82) 40.82) 23.32 

; ae ae rt 
(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. (b) Part of New South Wales prior to rgrr. 


(c) Rates based on revised mean population estimates shown on p. 335 are as follows :--1946—50, 37.89 ; 
1947, 38.46; 1948, 37.77; 1949, 38.653 1950, 40.44. 


NOTE.—The birth-rates in the table above are based on live births registered in the respective States 
and Territories. Some years ago a large proportion of births in respect of which the mother’s usual 
residence was the Australian Capital Territory took place in Queanbeyan, just over the New South Wales 
border, but with improved hospital facilities in the Territory the movement to outside hospitals rapidly 
diminished and has been reversed since 1939. The following rates, based on births in respect of which 
the mother’s usual residence is the Australian Capital Territory and on revised population figures, are a 
truer measure of birth-rates in the Australian Capital Territory :— : 


| 





Annual Average. Year. 
1926-1930 aie on 22S | 1948 oe - 25.99 
1931-1935 “ -- 19.53 | 1949 27.28 
1936-1940 os +. 19.2 1950 29.63 
1941-1945 a .. 23.06 1951 28.47 
1946-1950 ans +. 27.10 1952 30.60 








The variations similarly caused in the birth-rates for the States and Northern Territory by referring 
the birth registrations to the State or Territory in which the mother was usually resident are shown by 
the following corrected rates for 1952 :——New South Wales, 21.90; Victoria, 23.08, Queensland, 25.14; 
South Australia, 24.13; Western Australia, 25.64; Tasmania, 26.06; and Northern Territory, 27.82. 


Tn the earlier years of the present century the crude birth-rate fluctuated somewhat 
but from 1912, when 28.60 was recorded, there was an almost continuous decline to 
the very low figure of 16.39 in 1934. The decline in the depression years was to some 
extent occasioned by the postponement of marriages, and with subsequent improvement 
in economic conditions the rate rose. Since 1940 the rate has increased quite appreciably 
owing to a continued improvement in the economic welfare of the community and the 
war-time boom in marriages. The latter resulted in an abnormal number of first births 
but investigation indicates that rates for births other than first were generally slightly 
higher than might have been expected from pre-war experience. The improvement in 
the birth-rate has heen maintained since the end of the war despite some falling off in 
marriage rates. 
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4. Crude Birth-rates of Various Countries——The following table gives the crude 
birth-rates for Australia in comparison with the rates for various other countries. 


CRUDE BIRTH-RATES(a) : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





























Country. 1908-13. | 1921-25. | 1926-30. | 193I~35. 1951. 
Egypt ay oe os os 43.6 43-0 44-3 42.9 |(b) 48.8 
Mexico... es oa FS (c) i(d) 31.9 36.7 43.1 44.2 
Ceylon... ee us A 36.9 39.2 40.4 36.9 37-3 
Chile a a ae «+ (e)39.9 39-4 41.6 33.6 32.4 
Canada... 3 a re (c) 27-4 24.1 21.4 27.2 
Yugoslavia ws a 26 (c) 35.0 34.2 31.8 27.0 
Greece... s 4 is (c) 23.0 30.2 29.5 |(f) 26.1 
Japan 5 x 3 32.9 34.6 33-5 31.6 25.6 
Union of South Africa (g Yates .» ie) 35.9 27.1 25.9 24.1 25-5 
Argentine a oe 37-1 32.4 30.1 26.4 24.9 
United States of America... «+, (2) 25.5 22.5 19.7 |(t) 16.9 24.5 
New Zealand(j) .. a ae 26.5 22.2 19.7 17.0 24.4 
Portugal ‘f | 34.6 33-2 31.2 29.0 24.2 
Finland. 29.5 24.7 22.5 9.5 23.0 
Australia (4) 27.4 23.9 21.0 16.9 22.9 
Czechoslovakia 31.1 27.1 23.2 19.6 |(b) 22.9 
Netherlands 29.1 25-7 23.2 21.2 22.3 
Ireland, Republic of 23.1 20.3 20.1 19.4 21.2 
Spain 32.1 29.8 28.5 27.1 20.1 
France 19.5 19.3 18.2 16.5 19.4 
Norway | 26.0 22.2 18.0 15.2 18.5 
Italy se | 32-4 29.8 26.8 23.8 18.1 
Denmark .. oe va PR ee 7 Be 22.3 19.4 17.7 17.8 
Switzerland Be sas oe, 24.7 19.5 17.6 16.4 17.2 
Belgium | 23.4 20.4 18.6 16.8 16.4 
United Kingdom re ve 4 24.6 20.4 17.2 15.5 15.9 
Sweden .. te oe oe | 2464 19.1 15.9 14.1 15.6 
Austria Ye) 24.9 22.2 17.6 14.4 14.9 
| 

(a) Number of births per 1,000 of wee population. (b) 1950. (c) Not available. 
(d) 1922-25. (e) 1911-13. (f) 1 (g) White population only. (A) 1915. 
(i) 1933-35. (j) Excludes Maoris. a3) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 


5. Fertility-rates—The principal demographic factors affecting the level of crude 
birth-rates are the proportion of women of child-bearing age in the population and the 
proportion of such women who are married. These factors may vary considerably at 
different periods and for different countries, and a population with a high proportion of 
married women of child-bearing age will have a much higher crude birth-rate than one 
with a low proportion, although the fertilities of the two populations may be identical. 


In order to compare fertilities, births are sometimes related to the number of women 
of child-bearing age or, alternatively, nuptial births are related to the number of married 
women of child-bearing age. Thus births are related to potential mothers, giving the 
fertility-rate. 


The following table sets out for certain periods, commencing with 1880-82, the 
number of births per thousand of mean population, the number of births per thousand 
women of child-bearing age and the’ number of nuptial births per thousand married 
women of child-bearing age. For purposes of this table the child-bearing age has been 
taken to be 15-44 years inclusive, but births to mothers who were stated to be under 
15 or over 44 years have been included in the compilations. 
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CRUDE BIRTH-RATES AND FERTILITY-RATES : AUSTRALIA. 








Average Annual Rates. Index Nos. (Base : 1880-82 = 100). 
| Fertility-rates. Fertility-rates. 

Nuptial Nuptial 

Period. Crude Births Births Crude Births Births 
Birth- per 1,000 per 1,000 Birth- per 1,000 per 1,000 

rate.(a) Women Married rate.(a) Women Married 

aged 15-44 Women aged 15-44 Women 

Years. aged 15-44 Years. aged 15-44 

Years. Years. 

1880-82 35.3 770 321 100 100 100 
1890~92 34-5 159 332 98 94 103 
1900-02 27.2 117 235 77 69 73 
IQIO-12 27.2 117 236 77 69 74 
1920-22 25.0 107 197 71 63 61 
1932-34 - 16.7 71 131 47 42 41 
1946~48 = 23. 104 167 67 61 52 





(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


The table above shows how increasing proportions both of women of child-bearing 
age and of married women of child-bearing age inflate the crude birth-rate. Thus while 
the nuptial birth-rate for married women increased by only 27 per cent. over the period 
1932-34 to 1946-48 the crude birth-rate rose by 41 per cent. owing principally to the 
greatly increased number of marriages during that period. 

6. Agesspecific Fertility-rates for Ferales.—So long as customary ages at marriage 
do not change drastically, the main demographic factor affecting the number of births 
is the age composition of the potential mothers in the population. Within the child- 
bearing group the fertility of women of different ages varies considerably and a clearer 
view of the fertility of the population can be obtained from an examination of what are 
known as its age-specific fertility-rates, that is, the number of births to women of specified 
ages per thousand women of those particular ages. 

Age-specific fertility-rates are frequently expressed in age groups as well as in single 
ages. The following table sets out age-specific fertility-rates for Australia over the period 
1921 to 1952 in five-yearly age groups. 


AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY-RATES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 











Age 
Group 1921. 1926. 1931. 1936. | 194I. 1946. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
(Years). | | 





15~19.. 12.83 14.02 } 13.08 12.18 11.90 12.63 | ° 17.41 18.11 18.59 19.07 
20-24.. 65.45 60.23 53.08 50.33 59.42 73-52 82.11 84.32 85.84 90.93 
25-29.. 82.24 76.82 62.47 62.02 70.78 89.51 88.13 90.53 90.24 94.52 
30-34... 68.50 61.90 51.2 46.33 49.72 65.03 59-30 60.34 59.16 61.51 
35-39-. | 49-48 | 43-55 | 33-23 | 28.89 | 28.69 | 37.43 | 33-32] 33-89] 32.29 | 32.61 
40-44... 21.66 17.63 13.61 10.19 9.52 11.87 10.24 10.35 9.97 9.95 
45-49.. 2.10 1.90 1.45 1.11 0.80 1.03 0.80 0.73 0.80 0.84 — 








(a) Number of female births per 1,000 women in each age group. 


The table above indicates that the most fertile age group is 25-29 years. The 
decline in fertility between 1921 and 1936 was general but was more pronounced in the 
older age groupe. During the period 1936 to 1952 a rise in fertility occurred in all age 
groups helow 40. ; 

7. Gross and Net Reproduction Rates for Females.—A single measure of reproduction 
known as the gross reproduction rate is obtained by adding together the specific fertility- 
rates for each age in the child-bearing group. This measure indicates the number of 
female children who would be born on the average to women living right through the 
child-bearing period, if the conditions on which the rate is based continue. The rate 
is unaffected by the age composition of the potential mothers, and consequently it shows 
-more clearly than the crude birth rate the reproductive propensity of the population. 
It is, however, an imperfect measure of reproduction because it does not take into account 
the females who fail to live from birth to the end of the reproductive period. A more 
accurate measure of this nature is obtained by multiplying the specific fertility-rates by 
the number of females in the corresponding age group of the stationary or life table 
population and summing the products. Allowance is thus made for the effect of mortality 
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and the result is known as the net reproduction rate. The net reproduction rate indicates 
the average number of female children who would be born to women during their lifetime 
if they were subject at each age to the fertility and mortality rates on which the calculation 
is based. A constant net reproduction rate of unity indicates that the population will 
ultimately become stationary. If it continues greater than unity, the population will 
ultimately increase ; if less than unity, it will ultimately decrease. The following table 
should be read in the light of the comment which follows it and of the index of fertility 
in paragraph 9 hereof. 

GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES : AUSTRALIA. 


1 














pres i ace | es | Net Reproduction 
pro- rO- iat 
Foie duetion duction Tt duction ae : 
Rate. , Rate. | Rate. {|  (f) (y) 
1881 (a) 2.65 ‘(b)1.88 $1945 7.  .. ! 4.337] 1.220} 1.267 
1891 (a) 2.30 1(b) 1.73 1} 1946 .. tet 1.455 1.328 1.379 
IgoL (a) 1.74 \(¢) 1.39: 1947 .- is | 1.493 1.364 1.416 
IQII . 1.705 ,(d) I -422)| 1948... ve) oT.451 a | 1.376 
1g2i 1.512 \(e) 1.313! 1949 .- ie 1.457 be 1.382 
1931 1.141 \(f) 1.039, 1950 .- +» 1.491 , 1.475 
To4t 3 4.154 Uf) 1-053) 195t st | 2-485 | | 3-409 
(a) Approximate only. (0) 1881-1890 mortality experience used. (c) 1891-1900 mortality 
experience used. (d) 1901-1910 mortality experience used. (e) 1920-1922 mortality experience 
used. (f) 1932-1934 mortality experience used. (g) 1946-48 mortality experience used. 


Notn.—It is not strictly correct to assume, as above, that a particular age-specific ferility-rate can be 
applied to a hypothctical group of women reaching that age, without taking account of previous fertility 
and marriage expericnces. . Reproduction ratcs are, therefore, somewhat unreliable when birth and 
marriage rates have been changing. The indexes of marriage fertility shown on the next page are also 
of doubtful reliability in similar circumstances. 

Since 1881 there has been a substantial downward trend in both rates, but the gross 
rate has fallen considerably more than the net, showing that the decline in fertility has 
been offset to some extent by a decline in mortality. The net reproduction rate was 
below unity over the period 1932 to 1939, and if the low level of those years were to 
continue, ultimate population decline would be certain. The progressive rise in both 
gross and net reproduction rates from 1939 to 1947 was due largely to higher marriage 
rates during the war and early post-war years than hed been experienced in the immediate 
pre-war years. Such fluctuations in marriage rates affect both gross and net reproduction 
rates substantially. When fluctuations in marriage rates are transient, reproduction 
rates calculated as above are not valid as indicators of relative fertility nor of the extent 
to which population will replace itself. Owing to various ‘influences the number of 
marriages in each year since 1948 has remained at a relatively high level and the net 
reproduction rates have been steady at about 1.4. The fertility of marriages is measured 
in paragraph 9 below. ; 

8. Gross and Net Reproduction Rates of Various Countries.—In the following table 
a comparison is given of the gross and net reproduction rates recorded for various 
countries in the period 1947 to 1949. These have been taken mainly from the United 
Nations Demogruphic Year Book, 1949-50 and represent the latest available international 
comparison. More recent Australian rateg are shown in the table above. 


GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES: VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 














! Reproduction f ! | Reproduction 
Country. period. hein Country. | Period. Rate: & 
‘ | Gross. | Net. ! | Gross. ; Net. 
ait = i | ey eee > ea eer Bache oS tice 
Canada ioe 1948 | 1.67 (a) | France | 1947 1.46 | 1.31 
New Zealand(b) i 1949 , 1.62 | 1.51 | Denmark ++ | 1047 | 1.40 | 1.27 
United States of \ ’ f || Switzerland... 1946 1.29 , 1.16 
America(c) 1 1948 | 1.54 ; 1-46 '| Sweden 1947 | 1.21} 1:13 
Netherlands + 1949 | 1.56 | 1.43 | Portugal 1949 | 1.55 | 1.13 
Finland thee 1948 | 1.67! 1.40 l Norway 2 | 1948 | 1.23 | 1.33 
Treland, Republic : ; i England and | ' 
of .. .. | 1945-47 | 1.63 1.38 4, | Wales .-. 948 | 1.16 | 1.07 
Ausiralia(?) .., 1949 | 1.46 ; 1.388 4 Belgium .. | 1948 1.19 } 1.00 
Scotland .- $1947 | 1.50! 1.35 4j ae : > 
(a) Not available (b) Exchides Maoris. (c) White population only. ad) Excludes 


full-blood aboriginals, 
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In comparing the reproduction rates of the countries shown above allowance should 
be made for any differences in years as the rates for any one country from year to year — 
are affected by variations in the incidence of marriage. 


9. Fertility of Marriages.—In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 36 
estimates of the fertility of marriages were published. These were calculated by relating 
the births of one five-yearly period to the marriages in the preceding five years (see 
Official Year Book No. 35, p. 329). Since the publication of that issue, an improved 
method has been formulated for measuring current marriage fertility by relating nuptial 
confinements in each year to the marriages from which they could have resulted. 
Confinements of women of a certain number of years duration of marriage are related 
to the number of marriages taking place that number of years previously. The table 
below sets out this index of current fertility per marriage in respect of confinements 
in the individual years shown. 


FERTILITY OF MARRIAGES : AUSTRALIA. 


Nuptial : Nuptial Nuptial 











Year. ene ees Year. ents ee Year. ents ee 
Marriage. Marriage. Marriage. 
1936 .. .. | 2.28 “T9041 “2.19 +1946 Le | 2655 
1937 .- 2.27 1942 2.12 ! aa . 2-55 
1938 .. 2.22 . 1943 2.21 avi pe 
1939 ..- 2.20 + 1944 2.28 1950 2.56 
1940 .. 2.18 {| 1945 2.36 1951 2.55 


x OTE.—-See Note to table at top of pb. 390. 


The figure for a particular year gives the estimated number of children which a 
marriage would produce according to the fertility conditions of that year. It will be 
noted that there was an almost continuous decline to 1942, but a pronounced increase 
from 1943 to 1946. Comparing this index with the net reproduction rate it is evident 
that the rise in the latter since 1935 has been caused by a rise in the marriage rate, duc 
firstly to the postponed depression marriages, and secondly to war-time marriages, and 
only in the last six years to any increase in the fertility of marriages. The figures for 
1949 and subsequent years present a somewhat inflated index as many eof the births 
which have been used to calculate the index relate to marriages of immigrants which 
took place overseas and are consequently not included in Australian marriage records. 
Partial investigation suggests that this factor may overstate the 1951 index by as much 
as 6 per cent. and that a truer figure based on births from marriages contracted in 
Australia would be about 2.40. 


10. Masculinity of Live Births —The masculinity of live births, i.c., the number of 
males born for every 100 female births, has remained fairly stable for Australia at about 
105. But when the number of births for which masculinity is being calculated is small 
(for example, State totals), considerable variation is shown. For 1952 the figures ranged 
from 97.36 in the Northern Territory to 108.87 in Tasmania. The averages for the 
ten years 1941-50 were as follows :—New South Wales, 105.49; Victoria, 105.47; 
Queensland, 105.49; South Australia, 105.78; Western Australia, 104.27; Tasmania, 
104.45; Australia, 105.38. The following table shows the figures for Australia for each 
ten-yearly period from 1gor to 1950 and for each year 1949 to 1952 :-— 


MASCULINITY(a) OF LIVE BIRTHS REGISTERED : AUSTRALIA. 





4 


1949. , 1950. | 1951. 


1 5 
Particulars. rgo1-101| IQI ae 192 1-30.! 1931-40} 1941-50. 1952. 




















! 
! 
area he 
; £ : | : 
Total Births .. | 105.22 ' 105.27 | 105.55 | 105.12 | 105.38 | 104.78 , 105.46 1 105.86! 105.20 
Ex-ouptial Births | 104.08 | 105.25 105.16 105.36 105.34 . 101.20. 105.38 105.30 99.57 








(a) Number of males born for every roo female births. 


11. Ex-nuptiat Live Births.—(i) General. Since i901 the highest proportion of 
ex-nuptial births recorded in any one year was in 1905 when there were 6,545 ex-nuptial 
hirths representing 6.24 per cent. of total births. Since then the proportion has declined 
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steadily. The largest number of ex-nuptial births was recorded in 1946 when 7,613 
were registered, but this number represented only 4.32 per cent. of total births. ‘The 
lowest proportion was 3.78 per cent. in 1940. 

The variations in the proportions of ex-nuptial births as between the individual 
States and Territories for 1952 are shown below. Corresponding figures for 1951 may be 
obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


EX-NUPTIAL LIVE BIRTHS : NUMBER AND PROPORTION, 1952. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Aust. 
Number as 2,059 “| 1,808 1,580 498 634 289 55 1g | 7,842 
Proportion of 

Total Births%| 3.99 | 3.36 | 5.30 | 2.78 | 4.11 | 3.65 | 12.28 | 1.72 | 3.890 











The number and proportion of ex-nuptial births at intervals from 1901 to 1952 are 
as follows :— 


EX-NUPTIAL LIVE BIRTHS : NUMBER AND PROPORTION, AUSTRALIA. 




















Annual Average. | 
Particulars. es eee silence ell | 1949. | 1950. } 195%. | 1952. 
{ IQOI— ; IQII- | 1921~ | 193I- |! I9Q4I- | 
10. | 20. 30. 40. ; 50. | 
“Number .. .» 16,498 | Sse | 6,238 52133 | ab 780 75372 | 7324 175555 7,842 
Proportion of Total : | 
Births .. % | 6.05 | 5.22 | 4.66 | 4.40 , 4.13 | 4.07 | 3.84 | 3.91 3.89 











It is, of course, possible that the number of ex-nuptial births is somewhat understated 
owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptiality. 


(ii) Rate of Ex-nuptiality. A further comparison is obtained by calculating the 
number of ex-nuptial births per thousand of the single, widowed and divorced female 
population between the ages of 15 and 45 years. On this basis the number of ex-nuptial 
births per 1,000 unmarried women of ages 15 to 45 has been found to be as follows :— 
1880-82, 14.49; 1890-92, 15.93; 1900-02, 13.30; I9Q10-12, 12.533; 1920-22, 10.50; 
1932-34, 6.91; and 1946-48, 11.45. 


(iii) Comparison of Rates. The following table, showing the relative proportions of 
ex-nuptial and nuptial births to the total population, discloses a much greater proportional 
reduction in the ex-nuptial birth-rate than in the nuptial rate :— 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL, AND TOTAL BIRTH-RATES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 








. Annual Average. 
Birth-rate. 1949. | 
IQOI—10.} IQTI—20.] 192I—-30.] 1931—-40.| 1941—50. : 


1950 1951. 1952. 


Ex-nuptial 1.60 1.39 1.04 | 0.76] 0.90] 0.93! 0.90] 0.90] 0.91 
Nuptial .. | 24.91 | 25.18 | 21.40 | 16.47 | 20.98 | 21.98 | 22.39 | 22.03 | 22.41 
Total .. | 26.51 | 26.57 | 22.44 | 17.23 | 21.88 | 22.91 | 23.29 | 22.93 | 23.32 

: { —— 











(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


12. Legitimations.—In the several States Acts have been passed to legitimize 
children born before the marriage of their parents, provided that no legal impediment 
to the marriage existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the 
provisions of the Legitimation Acts, any child who comes within the scope of their 
purposes, born before or after the passing thereof. is deemed to be legitimate from birth 
by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled to the status of offspring born in 
wedlock. During 1951 and 1952 the numbers of children legitimized in Australia were 
1,014 and 998 respectively, compared with 883 in 1939. 
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13. Multiple Births—Because the current Australian birth statistics are based only 
on those confinements which resulted in a live-born child the number:of confinements 
for multiple births for Australia is understated—firstly, because in cases where all children 
of a multiple birth are still-born the confinement is excluded, and secondly, because of 
differences in registration practice where still-births are involved, from which it is 
evident, in recent years, that in Victoria and Queensland, some, and in South Australia, 
all, cases of multiple births in which only one child was live-born have been registered 
as single births. It is estimated that the deficiency due to this second cause is about 
50 cases perannum. During 1951 multiple births recorded on the above basis comprised 
2,230 cases of twins, 17 cases of triplets and one case of quadruplets, the resultant 
numbers of live-born and still-born children being respectively 4,337 and 123 for twins 
and 50 and 1 for triplets. The four quadruplet children were live-born. This represents 
an average of 11.67 recorded cases of twins and 0.09 recorded cases of triplets per 1,000 
confinements or, alternatively, mothers of twins represented one in every 86 mothers 
and mothers of triplets one in every 11,244. Total cases of multiple births represented 
11.76 per 1,000 confinements or one in every 85 mothers. 


The proportion of mothers of multiple births to total mothers does not vary greatly 
from year to year on the present basis of compilation. 


Detailed statistics of multiple births will be found in the Demography Bulletin. 


14. Ages of Parents.—The relative ages of the parents of children registered in 
1951 have been tabulated separately for male and female births, multiple births being 
distinguished from single births. For total births and for multiple births the relative 
ages of parents are shown in Demography Bulletin No. 69. In the present work the 
exigencies of space allow only the insertion of a table showing, in respect of all 
confinements, the relative ages of parents in groups of five years. 


CONFINEMENTS : RELATIVE AGES OF PARENTS, AUSTRALIA, (951. 


bee nn en ne re 
' Age of Mother (Years). 
Age of Father 























ph ¥ Cars), and Total. 7 | ae 

Ene oF Birth, Under | 15-19. | 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | ga-ga. 149,004 | NOt, 
Under 20 os 1,077 ae 792 273 8 3 I of | ‘ 
20-24... ses 26,783 5 1 5,409 | 18,221 | 2,890 222 | 31} 5 a 
25-29. ++ | 58,558 3] 1,912 | 24,827 , 27,550 | 33866, 365 34 | 1 
30-34. s+ | 45,497 ++ ' 343 | 6,670 | 20,493 | 15,492 | 2.336 163 | : 
35-39. ++ | 29,327 1] 99 | 1,679 | 6,722 | 11,873 | 8,103 | 835 ! 151 
40-44... ++ | 14,569 ve! 25 441 | 1,832 | 4,109 | 5,846 | 2,256 60 | 
45-49 « oo 5,485 + Il 128 509 | 1,143 | 2,089 | 1,448 157 
50-54 a 1,708 . I 49 147 369 558 504 80 
55-59 -- . 424 - I 3 44 67 135 143 3t 
60-64 .. . 181 cae ot oe r| 17 31 59 61 12 
65 and over a 63 rd I I 5 15 2 16 2 


Not Stated 




















Single | 181,499 9 | 8,533 | 51,8123 | 59,522 | 36,669 | 19,201 | 5,396 356 
Mothers | Twins 2,157 | os 6x 478 686 518 343 ! 69 2} 
of Triplets 15 | a of 2 8 3 2) 


Nuptial ‘) Quadru- 1 \ 









































‘ 
Children plets r ach a oe | I ne ah a a3 
Total 183,672 | 9 | 8,594 | 52,293 peer? 37,190 | 19,546 | 5,465 358 
Ie Se = 
Mothers { Single. 7,408 | 24 | 1.652 | 2,425 ' ai54r 970 574 197 18 7 
of Ex- Twins 73 i 9 16 | 28 7 9 4 ee : 
nuptial Triplets 2 be aes 2: cs on Se ay a ra 
Children | Total 7,483 24 | 1,661 | 2,443 | 1,569 977 583 | 201 18 7 
| 
= Sadho 
Single | 188,907 | 33 | 10,185 | 54,238 | 61,063 | 37,639 | 19,775 | 5.593 | 374| 7 
Twins 2,230 aaa 7o 494, 714 525 352 | 73 2 | ae 
Triplets a7} ‘ 4 8 3 2 3 
Total Quadru- | ; | 
Mothers } plets 11 | 1 
Total .. | 191,155 33 | 10,255 | 54,736 | 61,786 | 38,167 | 20,129 | 5,666 376 7 
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15. Birthplaces of Parents.—A table showing birthp.aces of parents of children 
whose births were registered during 1951 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


16. Occupation of Fathers.—A table showing occupations of the fathers of all nuptial 
children registered in 1951 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 60. 


17. Age, Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers.—{i) General. The total number 
of nuptial confinements resulting in live births in 1951 was 183,672, comprising 181,499 
single births, 2,157 cases of twins, 15 cases of triplets and 1 case of quadruplets. The 
tables relating to previous issue exclude the issue of former marriages and still-born 
children. On the other hand, they include children by the same father which were born 
to the mother prior to the marriage. Children born at the present confinement are 
included in the total issue shown. 


The tables below are shown in summarized form, more complete details for 195 
being given in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 

(ii) Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers. The following table shows that 
in 1951 the duration of marriage of mothers of nuptial children ranged from less than 
one year to over 25 years, and that the average family increased fairly regularly with the 
duration of marriage. The average issue of married mothers who bore children in 1951 
was 2.40 compared with 2.39 in 1950, 2.37 in 1949, 2.35 in 1948 and 2.31 in 1947. 


NUPTIAL CONFINEMENTS : DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS, 
AUSTRALIA, ae 




















: 
Duration a Duration " 
of ea | otal | Average | of ; gone 1 Total Average 
prcied Mothers, | Issue. | Issue, woe Mothers. ;  [#sue- Tssue. 
7 oa eet Ins py ele 
o- I 24,044 | 24,438 | 1.02 | 44-15 .. ‘2,330 11,064 4-75 
I- 2 23,593 | 28,252 | 1.20 15-16 .. * 1,960 1 9,968} 5.09 
2- 3 21,318 | 35,680 | 1.67 16-17 Ss 1,487 ; 7,903 5-31 
3- 4 19,726 . 39,600 | 2.01 | 17-18 -) 1 1,153. 6,537 5-67 
4-5 . © 17,921 ' 41,375 | 2.31 ; 
; ; ' 18-19 ia 372 5,364 6.15 
5- 6 4 14,069 | 35,937 2.55 ;, 19-20... ' 69T + 4,303 6.23 
6-7 .. 70,249 28,590 | 2.79 1 20-21 1 §25! 3,544 | 6.95 
7-8 .. | 8,773 ' 26,443! 3.01 |. 21-22 Le) 4224 3,053 17-23 
8-9 -. | 8,513: 26,944 °° 3-17 I! 22-23 ae 306+ = 2,192 7.16 
9-10 -. | 75747 ' 26,20L. 3.38 1 : 
| i 23-24 Teil 208. 1,625 7.81 
10-I1 a 6,046 | 22,111 + 3.66 4) 24-25 {42 ; 1,205 | 8.49 
II~I2 Le | 4:96 ; 19,559 3.94" | 25 and over r 181, 1,550 8.56 
12-13 a 35547 | 14,962 4.22 | es iz _—_ 
13-14 -. 1 2,888 ' 12,996! 4.50 || Total .. ' 183,672 .441,396 | 2.40 


(ili) Age and Average Issue of Mothers. The following table shows the average 
number of children born to mothers of different ages. In the younger ages there is, 
naturally, little difference in the average number of children to each mother from year 
to year, but with the increase of the age of the mother the number of issue has fallen 
in comparison with past years. The average issue of mothers of all ages recorded for 
1951 (namely, 2.40) is 26.5 per cent. below the average of 3.25 for the vears 1911-20, 


AGE AND BYERAUE ISSUE OF MOTHERS AUSTRALE: 




















Age of Mother (Years). 
Period. a a _>~ 
| Under 20. 20-24. | 25-29. : 30-34. ' 35-39. - 40-44. ! ES hong All Ages. 
-|- ras i eee eg er IL : eis a E 
IQII-20 .. I-21 { 3.75 | 2.61 5 3.74 j 5.11 ee 6.69 | 8.16 | 3-25 
192I-30 .. 1.20, 1.71 2.46 | 3.48-, 4.80 | 6.27, 5 7-74 3.04 
1931-40 .. 1.20 | 1.68 2.30 | 3-19 | 4.41 5.89 | 7.40 ' 2.71 
1941-50 .. 1.17 | 1.56 2.15 + 2.85 : 3-67 4:79 } 6.19 2.37 
i ' ! : 
1951 a 1.20 , 1.65 1 2.27 1 2.94 1 3.69 4-54 | 5.98 | 2.40 
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(iv) Previous Issue of Mcthers, Various Ages. A classification of mothers by age 
group and previous issue is given for 1951 in the following table. Complete detailed 
figures appear in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


NUPTIAL CONFINEMENTS : AGE OF MOTHER AND PREVIOUS ISSUE, AUSTRALIA, 























1951. 
Age of Mother (Years). 
Provious : pel 
sue, : 

peor 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-44. a5-and Mothers. 
° 7,075 | 28,252 | 17,161 6,335 2,585 636 34 | 62,078 
I 1,373 | 16,851 | 22,471 | 19,574 | 3,804 791 35 | 55,989 
2 143 | 5,498 | 12,866; 9,659] 4,295 938 35 | 33434 
3 12 | 1,361 | 4,938 | 5,502 | 3,446 815 44 | 16,118 
4 . 277; 1,761 | 2,560 | 2,127 671 43 | 7.439 
5 411 687} 1,309 | 1,238 467 30] 3,772 
6 13 234 633 752 341 17 | 1,990 
7 pre 7° 333 458 257} 31 | 1,149 
8 ae oe ot 15 173 318 | 186 20 712 
9 6 a af 9 73 193 138 22 435 
to and ove ve ae 5 39 240 225 47 556 

Total , { 

Married ‘ 
Mothers |! 8,603 | 52,293 | 60,217} 37,190 | 19,546 5,465 358 | 183,672 

















(v) Previous Issue of Mothers of Twins, Triplets and Quadruplets. Figures regarding 
the previous issue of married mothers of twins in 1951 show that 586 mothers had no 
previous issue either living or deceased, 646 had one child previously, 405 had two previous 
issue, 225 three, 136 four, 62 five, 36 six, 22 seven, 16 eight, 10 nine, 2 ten, 4 eleven, 
4 twelve, 2 thirteen and 1 seventeen. 


Of the 15 cases of nuptial triplets registered during 1951, 2 mothers had no previous 
issue, 5 had one, 6 had two, 1 had three, and 1 had six previous issue. The mother of 
quadruplets had one previous child. : 


18. Nuptial First Births.—(i) Duration of Marriage. The following table shows the 
interval between marriage and first birth for 1911~20, 1921-30, 1931-40, 1941-50, 1949, 
1950 and 1951. In cases of multiple births, the first live-born child only is enumerated. 
A more extensive presentation of duration of marriage for the periods, other than 1951, 
shown in this table is given in Official Year Book No. 39, page 594. Greater detail for 
each year will be found in the relevant Demography Bulletin. 


FIRST BIRTHS : DURATION OF MARRIAGE, AUSTRALIA. 





Annual Average. 














eee 1949. 1950. 1951. 
Ig11-20. | 1921-30. | 1931-40. | 1941-50. 
NumBer or First Brrras. 

Under 8 months .. 9,312 { 10,351 { 10,677 8,822 9,813 | 10,022 | 10,046 
8 months oe 1,562 1,530 1,417 2,104 2,087 2,165 2,092 
9 os -. | 3,517 | 3,253 | 2,668) 4,298 | 4,677] 4,509 | 4,542 

IO 5, .. | 2,877 | 2,907] 2,202 | 3.447 | 3,902] 3,811 | 3,915 

II + bs 2,018 2,152 1,836 2,896 3,255 3,240 3,321 

Total under 1 yea 19,286 | 20,193 | 18,800 | 21,567 | 23,734 | 23,747 | 23,916 
I- 2 years ss 8,563 | 10,133 | 10,595 | 17,762 | 19,425 | 19,302 19,249 
2-3 » -. | 2,626] 3,369! 4,319 | 8,028} 7,750 | 8,271 | 8,197 
3-4 -. | 3,230] 1,743 | 2,214] 4,361 | 3.448) 4,198 | 4,230 
4-5 1» a 700 941 1,205 2,569 1,885 2,132 2,301 
5-10 ,, $0 980 1,446 1,766 3,936 3,991 3,676 3,480 

IO-I5, ss bee 168 240 289 501 601 643 602 

15 years and over .. 42 55 55 94 93 112 103 

Total -. | 33,595 | 38,120 } 39,243 | 58,818 } 60,927 | 62,081 | 62,078 


948.—13A 
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FIRST BIRTHS: DURATION OF MARRIAGE, AUSTRALIA—continued. 









































Duration Annual Average. i 
of 1949. 1950. 1951. 
Marriage. IQ9tiI-20, | 1921-30. | 1931-40. | 1941-50. 
Proportion or ToraL First Birras. 
(Per Cent.) 
| 
Under 8 months .. | 27.72 | 27.15 | 27.21 | 15.00 16.11 16.14 16.18 
8 months ee 4.65 4-01 3.61 3.58 3-42 3-49 3-37 
9 95 a 10.47 8.53 | 6.80 7-31 7.68 7.26 7.32 
Io 3 a 8.56 7-63 5-61 | 5.86 6.40 6.14 6.31 
II oe a 6.01 5-65 4.68 4-92 5-34 5.22 5-35 
Total under 1 year) 57.41 | 52.97) 47-91 | 36.67 | 38.95 |] 38.25 | 38.53 
I- 2 years 25-49 | 26.58 | 27.00}; 30.20 31.88 31.09 31.01 
2-3 55 7.82 8.84 | 1.01 |} 13.65 12.72 13.32 13-20 
3-4 55 3.66 4°57 5-64 7.41 5.66 6.76 6.81 
4-5 » 2.08 2.47 | 3-07 4°37 3-09 3-44 3-71 
5-Io ,, 23 2.92; 3-79 4.50 6.69 6.55 5.92 5.60 
10-15 ,, ee 0.50 0.63 0.73 0.85 0.99 1.04 0.97 
15 years and over .. 0.12 0.15 0.14 0.16 0.16 0.18 0.17 
Total ++ | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 





The masculinity of nuptial first births in 1951 was 105.68 compared with 105.86 
for total births. 


(ii) Age of Mother and Duration of Marriage. A tabulation showing the individual 
ages of mothers of nuptial first-born children in conjunction with full detail of duration of 
marriage is given in Demography Bulletin No. 69 for 1951. A summary showing grouped 
ages and grouped durations is given in the following table. 


FIRST BIRTHS: AGE OF MOTHER AND DURATION OF MARRIAGE, 
AUSTRALIA, 1951. 





Age Group of Mother (Years). 


























Duration of Marriage. 1 P Total. 

Under 45 an 

_ 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-44. | “Over, 

= — = | - io 
Under 8 months 2 3,954 4,276 1,096 448 | 210 60 2 | 10,046 
8 months he 335 1,116 444 146 ' 41 pce) } 2,092 
9 a zi ae 582 2,520 1,014 } 322 | 11g 15 I 45542 
p<) * Se a8 443 2,235 870 | 269 | 85 13 3,915 
Ir i ee ass 341 1,904 724 | 248 90 14 3,322 
Total under 1 year... 5,624 | 12,051 4,148 1,433 | 545 1I2 3} 23,916 
I- 2 years oe a's 1,302 10,577 4,986 1,582 | 633 164 6 | 19,249 
2-3 » ais aa 125 3,703 3,080 861 339 83 6 8,197 
3-4 Os 43 ng 22 1,303 2,022 596 | 226 60 I 4,230 
4-5 » ae . 2 412 1,254 i 446 149 35 3 2,301 
5-Io ,, a I 205 1,617 1,144 415 gi 7 3,480 
IO-15 45 ie ee ve I 54 261 226 55 5 602 
15 years and over hs ae 12 52 36 3 103 
_ { 

Total .. is 7,075 | 28,252 | 17,161 | 6,335 2,585 636 34 | 62,078 
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(ili) First Births and Subsequent Births. The following table provides a comparison 
between the numbers of nuptial first births and subsequent births in periods since 1911 
and shows also the proportion of first to total nuptial confinements. 


NUPTIAL FIRST BIRTHS AND SUBSEQUENT BIRTHS: AUSTRALIA. 


























Nuptial Confinements. Proportion 
= of Tirst. to 
ett ae Nupeial 
eriod. First Oth ontine- 
Births. Births. Total. (Per Cent.) 
ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
IQII-20... = Re 35 . 335595 88,997 122.592 27.40 
I9g2I-30 .. ee me we 38,120 88,086 126,206 30.20 
1931-40 .. +. o 395243, 71,136 | 110,379 35-55 
1941-50... an ads ag 58,818 96,994 155,812 37°75 
YeEaRty Torats. 
1946 a ss Re ce 63,145 103,727 166,872 37.84 
1947 i oe we ee 69,112 104,128 173,240 39.89 
1948 ei 3 4 ane 61,799 107,183 168,982 36.57 
1949 a a ih a 60,927 111,080 172,007 35.42 
1950 ae ei ts i 62,081 Y19,10I 181,182 34.26 
1951 Ss Si se ae 62,078 121,594 183,672 33.80 








19. Stillbirths.—Registration of stillbirths is not compulsory in all Australian States. 
It has been compulsory in Western Australia since 14th January, 1908 ; in the Australian 
Capital Territory since 1st January, 1930; in New South Wales since 1st April, 1935; 
in South Australia since 1st May, 1937; and in Victoria from ist January, 1953. In 
Victoria, independently of compulsory registration, and in Queensland and Tasmania 
where registration is not enforced, some information is obtained by notification of 
stillbirths for various purposes. Because registration is not compulsory in all States 
detailed statistics of stillbirths for Australia as a whole have not been compiled. 


‘The number of stillbirths in each State and Territory, as recorded by the means 
outlined above since 1936, is shown in the following table :— 


STILLBIRTHS. 





ofa | Tas. | N.T. ' A.C.P. Aust. 
1 i 
| 


Period. ee Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. 














ANNUAL AVERAGES. 





i 
1936-40 .. | 1,409| 854 | (a) |(6)274| 2341 144] (a) 


5 (a) 
1941-45 .. | 1,478 ; 966 |(c) 657 324 | 248 143.) (a) | 9 | de3,825 
12 | (€)3,795 


1946-50 .. 1,405. 949 626 368 274 161 (a) 
| 





Yearty Torats. 
{ 1 | | \ 











1947 -+ | 1,466] 951 667 387 | 304 187 | (a) 10 | (e)3,972 
1948 3 1,326 902 617 374. 266 179 (a) 17 | (e)3,681 
1949 ws «| «1,279 | = 907 581 338 268 159 8 14} 3,554 
1950 .. | 1,406 963 607 325 | 240 138 6 II 3,606 
195! we 1,291 ' 929 651 316 | 297 166 5 15 3,670 
1952 a 1,195 919 596 320 283 154 13 10 3,490 

(a) Not available. — (6) Three years 1938-40. (c) Four years 1942-45. (d) Excludes 


Queensland for 1941. (e) Excludes Northern Territory. 
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The incidence of stillbirth in each State and Territory as measured by the rate per 
1,000 all births, both live and still, is as follows :— 


PROPORTION OF STILLBIRTHS.<(a) 
































* / 
Period. “NAS.AW,. | Vie. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.T. » ACT. Aust. 
i rn i obs 
: AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES. 
; 1 ; : 
1936-40 .. | 28.71 | 27-43 (5) je27-49 | 25-70 | 28.75 (6) |! 22.18 (d) 
1941-45 .. 25.46 | 24.79 |426.76 | 25.17 23.29 25.68 (b) | 22.87 jef 25.25 
1946-50 .. ' 19.99 | 19.64 | 21.87 | 22.12 | 20.46 , 22.26 (b) | 16.35 |(f)20.46 
| 
Yearty Rates. 7 
1947 me | 20.69 ; 19.68 | 22.98 | 23.17 | 23.07 25.52 (d) 15.04 {(f)21.31 
1948 ae | 19.34 ° 19.19 | 22.15 | 23.02 | 20.16 | 25.01 (b) 22.91 |(f)20.26 
1949 .. | 18.25 | 18.98 | 20.94 | 20.63 | 19.45 | 21.87 | 22.60 | 16.81 19.23 
1950 .. | 19.26 | 18.96 | 20.48 | 18.43 | 16.59 | 18.70 | 14.39 | II.40 19.02 
1951 .» | 17.60 | 18.05 | 21.48 | 17.77 | 19.68 | 22.07 | 12.14 | 14.73 18.63 
1952 -- | 15-85 | 16.81 | 18.89 | 17.58 | 18.03 | 19.08 | 28.20] 8.99 17.01 
| = 
(a) Number of stillbirths per 1,000 of all births (live and still). (bd) Not available. (c) Three 
years 1938-40. (d) Four years 1942-45. (e) Excludes Queensland for 1941. (f) Excludes 


Northern Territory. 


§ 3. Mortality. 


1. Number of Deaths.—(i) Year 1952. The following table shows the number of 
deaths, male and female, registered in each State during the year. Stillbirths, although 
registered as both births and deaths in some States, are excluded from the death statistics 
published herein. 

DEATHS, 1952. 





























Sex, | N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Aust. 
yore ae ee Te aay eae | 

Males... | 18,194 [12,590 | 6,588 | 3,808 | 3,077; 1,427 | 72 95 [45.851 

Females .. | 13,844 | 10,732 } 4,583 | 3,242 | 2,132 | 1,152 17 44 135,746 

Persons .. | 32,038 | 23,322 |II,171 | Poe 5,209 | 2,579 89 | 139 | 81,597 











(ii) Years 1901 to 1952. A summary of the total number of deaths in each State 
and Territory since 1901 is given in the following table. Annual averages for each 
five-yearly period from 1861 will be found in Official Year Book No. 39, page 597. 




















DEATHS. 
Period. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aut. Tas. | N.T. A.C.T. Aust. 
AnnuaL AVERAGES. 
i 

IQOI-1905 {15,900 | 15,349 , 5,862 | 3,913 | 2,731 | 1,932 7° ++ | 459757 
1906-1910 | 15,882 | 14,042 | 5,529 | 3,848 | 2,867 | 2,020 77 | (@) | 45,165 
IQII-I915 | 18,802 |15,921 | 6,907 | 4,495 ' 3,045 | 2,010 75 12 | 51,267 
T9I6-1920 | 20,776 {16,485 | 7,605 | 4,878 ‘ 3,133 | 1,971 81 10 | 54,939 
I92I-1925 120,379 [16,176 | 7,412 | 4,880 | 3,232 | 2,090 57 9} 54,234 
1926-1930 | 22,677 |16,698 | 8,007 | 5,008 | 3,617 | 2,040 71 42 ) 58,160 
1931-1935 [22,591 {17,680 ; 8,147 | 5,063 | 3,876 | 2,194 67 35 | 59,953 
1936-1940b | 25,735 |19,361 | 9,107 | 5,540 | 4,270 | 2,342 73 54 | 66,482 
1941-19450 | 27,807 | 20,964 | 9,715 | 6,303 | 4,724 | 2,488 64 71 | 72,136 
1946-1950b | 29,552 | 21,827 | 10,357 | 6,507 | 4,802 | 2,459 76 103 | 75,683 




















(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. (8) Excludes deaths of defence personnel and of 
internees and prisoners of war from overseas for the period September, 1939 to June ,1947. 
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DEATHS—continued. 





W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. scr. | Aust, 








Period. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. Is. Aust. 








YEARLY TOTALS. 








T 





1947(a) .. [28,449 |21,442 10,116 | 6,215 | 4,723 | 2,363 65 95 | 73.468 
1948 «+ | 30,403 [21,825 110,462 ; 6,748 | 4,685 | 2,528 73 115° 70,839 
1949 .. | 29,364 | 21,991 | 10,161 6,373 | 4,790 | 2,389 92 100 ! 75,200 
1950 .. [30,965 | 22,341 ; 10,399 | 6,740 | 5,058 | 2,466 96 122 78,187 
1951 .. |31,932 |23,446 | 11,105 | 7,184 | 5,288 | 2,567 117 149 ! 81,788 
1952 .. {32,038 | 23,322 | 11,171 | 7,050 | 5,209 | 2,579 | eo 139 | 81,597 











(a) Excludes deaths of defence personnel and of internees and prisoners of war from overseas for the 
petiod January to June, 1947. 


2. Crude Death-rates.—The commonest method of measuring the mortality rate is 
to relate the number of deaths for a given period to the mean population for that period, 
thus obtaining the crude death-rate. This rate for a given period measures the numbers 
per thousand of population by which the population is depleted through deaths during 
that period. Crude death-rates for each State and Territory from 1901 to 1952 are shown 
in the following table. 


CRUDE DEATH-RATES.(a) 



































Period. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. Aust. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RarTEs. be 
| | 
1901-1905 | 11.25 | 12.74 , 11.38 | 10.96 | 12.58 | 10.79 | 15.69 | oe. 11.76 
1906-1910 | [0.1L | 12.01 : 9.901 10.16 | 11.03 10.77 | 20.99 (5) 10.75 
1QTI-1915 | 10.47 | 11.49 | 10.55 | 10.37 | 9.87 10.39 | 20.38) 5.21 10.73 
1916-1920 10.58 | 11.38 , 10.75 ' 10.65 | 9.91: 9.83 | 17.41 4.26 10.977 
1921-1925 | 9.26 | 10.08 9.31 9.45 | 9-19 | 9.70 | 15.00 2.61 9.53 
1926-1930 | 9.26 9.56; 9.06 8.83 | 8.90 9.44 | 15.84; 5.49 9.26 
1931-1935 8.68 | 9.72 | 8.61} 8.72 | 8.82 | 9.62 | 13.45 | 3.81 9.00 
1936-1940(c)) 9.45 | 10.36 | 9.08: 9.33) 9-21 | 9.91 | 11.76] 4.50 9.62 
1941-1945(c)]| 9.73 | 10.63 9.24 ; 10.27 9.86 | 10.21 6.51 4.98 9.96 
1946-1950(c)| 9.66 | 10.38 | 9.17] 9.82 | 9.23 9.25 6.14 |d 5.67 9.74 
- 4 i t 
YEARLY RaArEs. 
| ] 
1947(c) {| 9-53 | 10-44 | 9.15; 9-62] 9.39) 9-17] 5.97 45.62 9.69 
1948 + | 10.04 | 10.44 ¢ 9.31 | 10.25} 9.10 | 9.55 5-99 2 6.33 + 9.96 
1949 | 9-43: 10.28 | 8.85 9.45 | 8.99] 8.76] 6.83 ia 5.23 9.51 
1950 | 9.60 ; 10.14 8.82 | 9.63 | 9.05! 8.74 6.43 @ 5.95 9.55 
1951 -. ' 9,62 , 10.33 9.20. 9.98; 9.09 8.76 7-32 6.11 | 9.70 
1952— ; ' 
Males .. | 10.64 | 10.68 | 10.46 | 10.35 | 9.91 g.10 | 7.29 6.19 10.47 
Females ; 8.24, 9.29 7.58 | 8.73 7.31 7.82 | 2.73 3-78 : 8.37 
Persons | 9-45: 9-99] 9.05; 9.53] 8.65 8.48 | 5-53 | 5-15 9-43 
| : 








{a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. (6) Part of New South Wales Pe Aes 
Igtr, (c) Excludes deaths of defence personnel from September, 1939 to June, 1947. (d) Ral 
based on revised mean population estimates shown on page 335 are as follows 1946-50, 5.30; mor 
5-58; 1948, 5.99; 1949, 4.72; 1950, 5.17. 


3. Standardized Death-rates.—{i) General. The death-rates quoted above are crude 
rates, i.e., they simply show the number of deaths per thousand of mean population 
without taking into consideration differences in the sex and age composition of the 
population. Other conditions being equal, however, the crude death-rate of a community 
will be low if it contains a large percentage of young people (not infants), and conversely 
it will be relatively high if the population includes a large proportion of elderly people. 
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The foregoing table of crude death-rates, therefore, does not indicate comparative 
incidence of mortality either as between States in the same year or in any one State 
over a period of years. In order to obtain a comparison of mortality rates on a uniform 
basis as far as sex and age constitution are concerned, “standardized ” death-rates 
may be computed. These are computed by selecting a particular distribution of age 
and sex as a standard, and then calculating what would have been the genera] death- 
rate if the death-rates for each sex and in each age group were as recorded, but the age and 
sex distribution were the same as in the standard population. For the standardized rates 
which follow, the standard population compiled by the International Institute of Statistics 
bas been used. This standard is based upon the age distribution according to sex of 
nineteen European countries at their Censuses nearest to the year 1900. Full details 
of the ‘Standard Population ” are given in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 962. 

(ii) Death-rates in Age Groups. An examination of the age distribution of deaths 
and the resultant age-specific mortality rates is made in paragraph 9. 

(iii) Comparison of Crude and Standardized Death-rates. The relative incidence of 
mortality as between individual States and as between the years 1921, 1933, and 1947 is 
illustrated in the following statement of crude and ‘‘ standardized ” death-rates. These 
years have been chosen for comparison because the Census data give essential information 
as to sexes and ages of the State populations. Crude death-rates are shown to indicate 
the degree to which they disguise the true position. 


CRUDE AND STANDARDIZED DEATH-RATES. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. |; S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. Aust. 








Crude Death-rate(a)— 
1921 .. be .. | 9.50 | 10.52 | 9.37 | 10.02 | 10.42 | 10.30 | 9.91 
1933 -- Ae ats 8.58 | 9.590} 8.84 | 8.44] 8.64 |} 9.60 | 8.92 
1947 .. = -. | 9.53 | 10-44 | 9.15 | 9.62] 9.39 | 9.17 | 9.69 

Standardized Death-rate(b)— 











192I .. 10.35 | 10.79 | 10.24 | 10.38 | 11.88 | 10.83 } 10.58 

1933 .- 3 ee 8.52 | 8.74] 9.10] 7.66] 8.74 | 8.86) 8.62 

1947 .. = -. | 7:44 | 7-32 | 7-47] 6.77] 7.28 | 7.21 7-34 
(a) Total deaths per 1,000 of mean population. (b) See explanation of standardized death-rates 


in para. 3 (i) above. 


The comparisons above relate to individual years in which a census of population 
was taken and should not be used as the basis for general conclusions as to changes in 
incidence of mortality for other than those years. 


(iv) Standardized Death rates, Australia, 1947 to 1951. The standardized death-rates 
for Australia for 1947 and later years were as follows :—1947, 7.34; 1948, 7.413 1949, 
7.183 1950, 7.233 and 1951, 7.45. 

4. True Death-rates—The main objections to standardized death-rates are that the 
choice of a standard population is arbitrary and that the standardized rates have little 
value except for comparative purposes, and even then variation of the standard population 
may make appreciable differences. A correct measurement of the mortality of the 
population can be obtained, however, from life tables. A life table represents the number 
.of survivors at each age from a selected group of newly-born children who are subject 
to given mortality conditions, and from such a table the complete expectation of life at 
birth can be calculated. The reciprocal of this figure is known as the true death-rate, 
‘since, if the complete expectation of life of a person at birth is 50 years, say, then each 
person will on the average die 50 years after birth, so that in the standard population 
one person in 50 or 20 per thousand will die each year. The true death-rate for a given 
period is unaffected by the particular age distribution of that period and is determined 
:solely by the mortality experience of the period as manifested in the rate of survivorship 
from each year of age to the next. The table below sets out complete expectation 
of life at birth and true death-rates for the periods covered by Australian life tables. 


Mortality. 
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COMPLETE EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH AND TRUE DEATH-RATES : 


AUSTRALIA. 





| Complete Expectation of 
| Life at Birth (Years). 


True Death-rate. 














Period. ie : . 2 : 

‘Males. |! Females. Males.(a) | Females.(b) 
= [ se hs 

a ae 4 

1881~1890.. "47.20 | 50.84 21.19 19.67 
1I8QI~Ig00.. ' 51.08 } 54.76 19.58 18.26 
IQOI~IQIO.. ' 55.20 |! 58.84 18.12 17.00 
1920~1922.. ss) 59-15 63.31 16.91 15.80 
1932-1934. . eS 63.48 | 67.14 15 75 14.89 
1946-1948... “| 66.07 | 70.63 15.14 14.16 





(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 males in life table or stationary population. 
deaths per 1,000 females in life table or stationary population. 


(6) Number of 


5. Crude Death-rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives the crude 
death-rates for Australia in comparison with the rates for various other countries. 


CRUDE DEATH-RATES(a) : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

















Country. 1908-13. | 1921-25. | 1926-30. | 1931-35. 1951. 
Netherlands . 13.9 10.4 9.9 8.9 7-5 
Norway we 13.6 11.5 II.0 10.4 8.3 
aL Saat . *s 17.5 14.4 13.3 12.1 8.7 
Denmark . es a8 13.2 11.3 II.1 10.9 8.8 
Canada. aa (b) II.2 II.1 9-7 9.0 
Union of South Africa(c) 3 . {(d) 10.3 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.2 
New Zealand(e) He . - 9.3 8.6 8.6 8.2 9.6 
United States of America... -- ((d) 14.1 11.8 11.8 |(f) 10.9 9-7 
Australia (9) 10.7 9.5 9.3 9.0 9.7 
Sweden a 14.0 12,1 12.1 11.6 9.9 
Finland be 16.4 15.1 14.8 13.3 10.0 
Japan ss 20.5 21.8 19.3 17.9 10.0 
Italy ee 20.4 17.4 16.0 14.1 10.3 
Switzerland oe 15.2 12.5 12.1 11.8 10.5 
Greece Fs (b) 16.5 16.6 16.5 |(h) 10.7 
Hungary .. -- |(d) 22.9 19.9 17.0 15.8 \(t) 11.2 
Czechoslovakia a 21.0 16.1 15.3 13-8 (9) 11.4 
Spain i 22.8 20.2 17.9 16.41 11.6 
Ceylon Ds 31.4 27.8 25.1 24.71) 11.6 
Portugal -» |(d) 20.9 20.4 18.4 16.9 12.3 
United Kingdom os 14.5 12.4 12.3 12.2 12.6 
Belgium oe 15.7 13.4 13.7 12.9! 12.7 
Austria -» (d) 18.8 15.8 14.4 13-5 12.7 
France... brs | 18.6 17.2 16.8 15-7' 13-2 
Ireland, Republic of A 16.9 14.6 14.4 14.0: 14.3 
Yugoslavia re | (5) 20.2 20.0 17.9) 15.4 
Chile -- (d) 31.0 30.3 25.8 24-4 15.7 
Mexico ae ar ea (6b)  (k) 25.5 25.6 24.8 17.2 
Egypt... ies = ot | 25. | 25.4 26.2 27.4 (j) 22.1 





(b) Not available. 
(f) 1933-35. 
(k) 1922-25. 


(c) White population 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. ) 
(g) Excluding full-blood 


only. (d) 1911~13. (e) Excluding Maoris. 


aboriginals. (A) 1949. (t} 1948. (j) 1950. 
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6. True Death-rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives the true death- 
rates for Australia in comparison with the rates for various other countries :— 


TRUE DEATH-RATES : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





























True Death-rate. | | True Death-rate. 
Country. | Period. i Country. Period. eae 
i Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
Le Sea So kt — | _@ () es hee __|@) (0) 
Netherlands .. | "1947-49 | 14.4 | 14.0 Switzerland . 1939-44! 16.0] 14.9 
Norway .. | 1945~48 | 14.7 | 13.9 1 Belgium -- | 1946-49) 16.1] 14.9 
Denmark... | 1946-50! 14.7] 14.3 | France -. | 1946-49 ; 16.2] 14.8 
Sweden .. | 1941-45 | 14.9 | 14.3 | Ireland, Re- | 
England and public of .. | 1940-42 | 16.9 | 16.4 
Wales os 1950 | 15.0} 14.0 | Germany(f) .. | 1946-47 ' 17.3] 15.8 
Australia(c) .. | 1946-48 | 15.1 | 14.2 || Northern Ire- 
United States | . land -. | 1936-38 | 17.3 | 16.9 
of America— : \| Japan -- | 1949-50 | 17.8 |) 16.8 
Whites .. | 1949 15.2 14.0 || Poland oe 1948 18.0 16.0 
Others .. | 1949 | 17.1 15.9 || Hungary... 1941 18.2 | 17.2 
Canada ‘ 1947 15.3 | 14.5 || Finland .. | 1941-45 | 18.3] 16.4 
New Zealand(d) 1934-38 | 15.3 | 14.6 | Austria -. | 1930~33 {| 18.3]; 17.1 
Scotland os 195t . 15.6} 14.6 || Italy .. | 1930-32 | 18.6] 17.9 
Union of South \ Crothodlavakia 1929-32 19.3 18.1 
Africa(e) .. 1945-47 | 3S 7 14.6 | Greece ~*~ 1926-39 | 20.4] 19.7 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 males in life table or stationary population (see explanation on 
page 400). (5) Number of deaths per 1,000 females in life table or stationary population (see 
explanation on page 400). {c) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. (2) Excludes Maoris. 
(e) White population only. (f) Federal Republic (Western Germany). 


7. Australian Life Tables—{i) Life Tables prior to 1947. It has been the practice 
at each Census from 1911 onwards to prepare Life Tables representative of the mortality 
experience of Australia. In 1911 the mortality of the Australian population for the 
thirty years from 1881 to i910 inclusive was investigated by the Commonwealth 
Statistician. Tables were compiled for each State and for Australia as a whole in respect 
of each sex for each of the decennial periods 1881-1890, 1891-1900 and 1901-1910. These 
compilations furnished a comprehensive view of Australian mortality in respect of sex, 
of time, and of geographical distribution, and practically superseded all Life Tables 
prepared in Australia prior to 1911. In addition, monetary tables based on the experience 
for the whole of Australia for the decennium 1901-1910 were prepared and published. 


At the Census of 1921 Life Tables were prepared by the Commonwealth Statistician 
from the population recorded and the deaths in the three years 1920-22. Similarly 
in 1933 the Life Tables, which were prepared by Mr. F. W. Barford, M.A., A.I.A., were 
based on the Census population and the deaths in the calendar years 1932-34. 


(ii) Life Tables of Census of 1947. On the occasion of the 1947 Census, Life Tables 
representing the sixth in the series were compiled by the Commonwealth Actuary, 
Mr. W. C. Balmford, O.B.E., F.L.A. These were based on the population recorded, in 
conjunction with the deaths during 1946, 1947 and 1948, as it was considered undesirable 
to take into account deaths occurring prior to 1946 owing to the possible effects on the 
civilian population of conditions arising from the 1939-45 War. Full particulars of the 
data used, the methods of construction and the tabulations of these Life Tables will 
be found in the report of the Commonwealth Actuary which was published by the 
Commonwealth Statistician in 1950. This report also appeared in Volume IIT. of the 
Census of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1947. Monetary tables for both single and 
joint lives have also been prepared by the Commonwealth Actuary and are in the course 
of printing. 


Comparative tables showing the number of survivors (lx) out of 100,000 births, 
rates of mortality (q,) and probability of surviving ten years (,.p, , at selected ages, 
in respect of the Australian Life Tables of 1920-22, 1932-34 and 1946-48, together with 
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a summary of the main characteristics of the tables, were published in Official Year Book 
No. 39, pages 602~3. The expectation of life at selected ages taken from these three 
Life Tables is as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE TABLES : COMPLETE EXPECTATION OF LIFE (e,) AT 
SELECTED AGES. 














Males. | Females. 
Age oe eid Zot 
(2). 
1920-22. 1932-34. 1946-48. 1920~22. 1932~34. 1946-48. 
°o... 35 59.15 63.48 | 66.07 63.31 67.14 70.63 
Io... is 56.01 58.02 59.04 59.20 61.02 63.11 
20... 3 46.99 : 48.81 49.64 | 50.03 51.67 53-47 
30. (O«w#«; Ss 38.44 39.90 40.40 41.48 42.77 44.08 
4o... a 30.05 | 31.11 31.23 | 33-14 34.04 34-91 
50 .. a 22.20 | 22.83 22.67 24.90 25.58 26.14 
60 .. ap 15.08 ' 15.57 15.36 17.17 17.74 18,11 
70... is 9.26 + 9.60 9.55 | 10.41 10.98 II.14 











8. Infant Deaths and Death-rates.—{i) Australia, 1901 to 1952. The universal 
experience that during the first few years of life the higher death-rate of male infants 
tends to counteract the excess of male births is confirmed by the fact that out of 484,669 
male infants born from 1948 to 1952, 13,664 (28.19 per 1,000) died during the first year 
of life, while of 460,107 female infants only 10,206 (22.18 per 1,000) died during the 
first year. Stillbirths are not included in any of the tables relating to deaths. 


INFANT DEATHS AND DEATH-RATES: AUSTRALIA. 


1 
Number of deaths under one year. |; Rate of Infant Mortality.(a) 



































Period. So a ea ea 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. Females. Total. 
‘ 
ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
1901-05 a 5,500 4.447 9,947 104.25 88 .83 96.91 
1906-10 x 4,880 3,821 8,701 84.78 70.02 77.61 
IQII-15 . 5,274 4,063 9,337 77-65 62.65 70.32 
1916-20 .- 4:757 3,597 8,354 71.63 57-31 64.67 
1921-25 o. 4,474 3,394 7,868 64.23 51.21 57.88 
1926-30 ae 3,909 2,942 6,851 || 57.66 45.99 51.99 
1931-35 Si 2,649 1,986 4,635 | 46.00 36.29 41.27 
1936-40 és 2,679 2,016 4,695 }: 43.23 34.16 38.81 
1941-45 3 2,921 2,215 | 55136 39.11 31.18 35.24 
1946-50 oo 2,808 2,004 | 4,902 | 30.09 | 23.70 26.98 
| 
YeEarty Torats. : 
Cl ee 2,977 2,225 5,202 31-73 | 25.12 | 28.52 
1948 .. oes 2,856 ! 2,086 4,942 31.28 24.07 27:77 
1949... oy 2,624 , 1,963 4,587 28.29 22.18 25.31 
1950 .. ES 2,661 | 2,004 4,665 27.20 21.60 24.47 
1Q5I .. rf 2,749 | 2,129 4,878 27.66 22.67 25.24 


' 
1 


1952... a 2,774 2,024 4,798 26.83 20.60 23.79 





(a) Number of deaths under one year per 1,000 Live births registered. 
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(ii) States, 1901 10 1952. For each State and Territory the rates of infant mortality 
during the period 1901 to 1952 were as follows :— 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES(a2): UNDER ONE YEAR. 


fi t i 1 } 





Aust. 
‘ 


! | 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RatTES. 


1901-05 .. | 97.02 | 95.91 | 94.35 | 86.70 |124.79 | 90.00 149.35 | (0) 96.91 
1906-10 .. | 77.30 | 79.90 | 71.27 | 68.38 | 89.80 | 83.18 {143.79 (a) 77-61 
IQII-15 .. | 71.05 | 72.23 | 65.68 | 67.26 | 72.43 | 70.91 | 85.11 | 32.56 | 70.32 
1916-20 .. | 64.82 | 67.18 | 63.04 | 61.93 ; 61.73 | 63.84 | 67.15 | 40.40 | 64.67 
1921-25 .. | 58.11 | 61.93 | 50.99 | 54.19 | 59.14 | 60.44 | 40.82 | 60.24 | 57.88 


} 


Period. N.S.W. Vic. ) Q’land. 'S. Aust. | W. Aust.’ Tas. N.T. | ACT. 











1926-30 .. | 54.74 | 52.34 | 47-41 | 46.95 | 49.27 | 53-37 | 66.09 | 71.3 | 51.99 
1931-35 .. | 41.92 | 42.76 | 39.46 | 35-22 | 40-81 | 44.47 | 80.60 } 34.48 | 41.27 
1936-40 .. | 41.18 | 37.63 | 36.75 ; 33.08 | 39.70 | 41.23 | 44.80 | 21.78 | 38.81 
1941-45 -. | 36.29 | 34.73 | 34-55 | 33-20 ! 33.37 | 39-54 | 55-97 | 18.75 | 35.24 





























1946-50 .. | 28.91 23.82 | 27.49 | 26.50 | 28.15 | 26.53 | 37.37 | 19.89 26.98 
YEARLY Rates. 
1947 .. | 29.81 | 26.28 | 30.82 | 24.27 | 30.92 27.31 | 43.48 19.85 | 28.52 
1948 -. | 30.30 | 23.93 | 27.96 | 29.74 25.60 | 27.65 | 35.71 | 23.45 | 27-77 
1949 .. | 27.29 | 21.89 | 24.72 | 27.68 | 26.42 | 23.91 | 37.57 | 15.87 | 25.31 
1950 -. | 27.04 | 20.09 | 24.77 | 24.04 | 27.13 | 23-75 | 36.50 | 20.96 | 24.47 
1951 .. | 26.29 | 22.61 | 25.66 | 24.51 28.73 | 26.64 | 44.23 | 11.96 | 25.24 
1952 -« | 24.50 | 22.29 | 24.94 | 23.09 24-91 | 21.73 | 31-25 | 23-59 | 23-79 
(a) Number of deaths under one year per 1,000 live births registered. (6) Part of New South 


Wales prior to 1911. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES(c): UNDER ONE MONTH. 
































Period. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. ' W. Aust.’ Tas. N.T. A.C.T. Aust. 
H . 
: AVERAGE ANNUAL RATES. 
1901-05 .. | 33-11 | 34.49 | 32-13 | 30.73 | 37-09 | 33-54 | (6) | (c) | 33-46 
1906-10 .. | 31.47 | 32.45 | 30.87 | 26.83 | 30.74 | 29.17 (b) (c) 31.10 
IQII-15 .. | 31-75 | 33-07 | 30.73 | 29.07 | 30.87 | 32.68 | 38.30 | 23.26 | 31.69 
1916-20 .. | 32.12 | 33.57 | 29.62 | 29.43 | 29.43 | 31.48 | 40.77 | 35-35 | 31.70 
1921-25 .. | 29.97 | 32.19 | 27.44 | 27.83 | 27.56 | 31.73 | 11.66 | 18.07 | 29.91 
1926-30 .. | 29.63 | 29.75 | 27.66 | 26.84 | 25.10 | 33.12 | 14.37 | 28.86 | 28.96 
1931-35 .. | 27-62 | 27.78 | 27.91 | 22.99 | 25.11 | 30.09 | 35.26 | 23.45 | 27.27 
1936-40 .. | 27.63 | 25.94 | 26.15 | 21.62 | 22.62 | 29.56 | 28.80 | 16.33 | 26.19 
1941-45 .. | 24.52 | 24.40 | 24.41 | 20.86 | 20.60 | 27.24 | 33.57 | 12.54 | 23.97 
1946-50 .. | 20.53 | 17.55 | 19.95 | 18.38 | 19.53 | 19.34 | 21.45 | 15.80 | 19.34 
YEARLY Rares. 

1947 .. | 21.46 | 19.59 | 21.44 | 17.90 |] 19.96 , 20-73 25-36 | 16.79 | 20.51 
1948 .. | 21.33 | 17.14 | 20.21 | 19.28 | 19.10 | 20.06 | 10.71 | 17.93 | 19.64 
1949 -» | 19.24 | 16.28 | 17.44 | 18.39 | 19.24 1 17.02 | 26.01 | 12.21 | 18.02 
1950 “4. | 18.77 | 14.71 | 18.43 | 17.57 | 18.41 | 16.02 19.46 | 16.77 | 17.41 
1951 -. | 18.01 | 16.04 | 18.21 | 16.38 | 20.08 18.35 | 14.74 | 8.97 | 17.50 
1952 -» | 16.56 | 16.39 | 17.96 | 15.04 | 17.97 | 14.65 | 17.86 | 17.24 | 16.64 
(a) Number of deaths of children aged under one month per 1,000 live births registered. (b) Not 


available. (c) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 
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INFANT MORTALITY RATES(az): ONE MONTH AND UNDER ONE YEAR. 





Period. oe Vic. Q‘land. | S. Aust. 











W. Aust. 





Tas. | N.T. 


‘ 


‘ 


| ACT, Aust. 





AVERAGE ANNUAL RartEs, 

















1901-05 .. | 63.91 | 61.42 | 62.22 | 55-97 | 87.70 | 56.46 (d) (c) 63.45 
1906-10 .. | 45.83 | 47-45 | 40.40 | 41.55 | 59.06 | 54.01 (b) (c) 46.51 
IQII-15 .. | 39.30 | 39.16 | 34.95 | 38.19 | 41.56 | 38.23 | 46.81 9.30 | 38.63 
1916-20 .. | 32.70 | 33.61 | 33.42 | 32.50 | 32.30 | 32.36 | 26.38 5-05 | 32.97 
1921-25 .. | 28.14 | 29.74 | 23.55 | 26.36 | 31.58 | 28.71 | 29.16 | 42.17 | 27.97 
1926-30 .. | 25.11 ) 22.59 | 19.75 | 20.11 | 24.17 | 20.25 | 51.72 | 42.45 | 23.03 
1931-35 .. | 14.30 | 14.98 | 11.55 | 12.13 | 15.70 | 14.38 | 45.34 | 11.03 | 14.00 
1936-40 .. | 13.55 | 11.69 | 10.60 | 11.46 | 17.08 | 11.67 | 16.00 5-45 | 12.62 
1941-45 . 11.77 | 10.33 | 10.14 | 12.34 | 12.77 | 12.30 | 22.40 | 6.21 | 11.27 
1946-50 .. | 8.38} 6.27| 7.54} 8.12] 8.62] 7.19 | 15.92 | 4.09 | 7.64 
YEARLY RatTEs. 
1947 8.35 | 6.69] 9.38] 6.37 | 10.96) 6.58 | 18.12 3.06 | 8.o1 
1948 8.97 | 6.79 | 7.75 | 10.46| 6.50] 7.59 | 25.00 5.52 8.13 
1949 8.05 | 5.61 7-28 | 9.29 | 7.18 | 6.89 | 11.56 3.66 7-29 
1950 8.27 | 5.38 | 6.34} 6.47 | 8.72 | 7.73 | 17.04 | 4.19 | 7.06 
1951 8.28 | 6.57] 7.45 | 8.13 | 8.65 | 8.29 | 29.49 2.99 | 7-74 
1952 7.94| 5.90] 6.98| 8.05] 6.94} 7.08 | 13.39 | 6.35 7-15 





(a) Number of deaths of children aged one month and under one year per 1,000 live births registered. 
(6) Not available. (c) Part of New South Wales prior to r9r1. 


These tables indicate the striking decrease in infant mortality in Australia since the 
beginning of the century, the mortality rate of children aged under one year per 1,000 
live births for 1952 being slightly less than one-fourth of the average rate for 1901-05. 
The tables above reveal the fact that this improvement was due almost entirely to the 
decrease in deaths from preventable causes, the mortality rate for children aged one 


month but under one year declining by 89 per cent. while that for children aged under 
one month declined by only 50 per cent. 


(iii) Statistical Divisions. The total numbers of births and of deaths of children 
under one year of age for 1951 are shown in Demography Bulletin No. 69 for each of the 
sixty-five statistical divisions for which vital statistics have been tabulated. 


(iv) Various Countries and Cities. Compared with other countries Australia occupies 
a very favorable position in respect of infant mortality. In 1951 only New Zealand 
and Sweden recorded a lower rate than Australia. 


A study of the respective rates shows that a high birth-rate is often, though not 
invariably, accompanied by a high infant death-rate. 
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INFANT MORTALITY RATES : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


























Infant Mortality Rate.(a) Crude 
Country. oly 
i 1906-15.' 1921-25. 1926-30.} 1931-35.} 1936-40.) 1951. Ig5l. 
Sweden .. os 74 60 58 50 42 2 15.6 
New Zealand (c) . Pe 61 | 43 37 32 32 23 24.4 
Australia (d) as ue 74 58 52 41 39° 25 22.9 
Netherlands a ne & 2,1 64 56 45 37 1 27 22.3 
Norway «| (e) 52 49 45 (f) 40 \(g) 28 18.5 
United States of America is (e) 74 68 59 51 29 24.5 
Denmark es 103 82 82 71 60 ; 29 17.8 
Switzerland ae oe 108 | 65 54 48 45 | 30 17.2 
United Kingdom = (e) ' 78 70 65 59 | 31 15.9 
Union of South Africa (kh) .. |(¢) 91 73 67 63 53 34 25.5 
Finland .. it) t12 , 96 88 72 72 35 23.0 
Canada . “3 (e) 98 93 75 64 \(g) 41 27.2 
Treland, Republio ¢ of aera 92. 69 70 68 69 45 | ara 
France .. .. | 122, 95 89 73 70 (9) 521 19.4 
Japan .. Bes os 15! 159 137 120 |(j) 112 57 25.6 
Austria .. es ee (e) 136 117 99 81 62 14.9 
Belgium ors .. | 139 100 95 82 77 65 | 16.4 
Italy .. ~ oe) 144 127 119 105 103 67 18.1 
Spain .. ie .. | 156 143 124 113 [21 68 20.1 
Argentine bee ae (e) 116 113 97 96 '(k) 70 24.9 
Czechoslovakia .. a8 (e) 155 147 130 K(j) 122 ly 82 (g) 22.9 
Ceylon .. a .. (¢) ae 190 175 182 160 | 88 37-3 
Portugal sce oe | (e) 146 146 146 135 89 24.2 
Mexico .. oe ws le) ‘Gales 173 134 127 100 44.2 
Hungary ae .. l(t) 198 | 187 172 157 131 \(k) 100 (k) 19.1 
Egypt .. Me .. | (e) > 144 152 165 163 {(1) 135 |(g) 48.8 
Yugoslavia % os {e) (e) 151 153 \(4) 141 140 ae ° 
Chile... as ba (3 301 | 265 229 248 234 149 2.4 
Rumania : .. (2) 195 201 192 182 180 |(n) 199 (n) eee 4 
(a) Number of anathe under 1 year Per 1,000 live births dese (6) Number of live births 
per 1,000 of mean population. (c) Excludes Maoris. (d) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 
(e) Not available. (f) 1935-39. (g) 1950. (A) White population only. (i) 1911-13. 
(j) 1935-38. (k) 1948. (1) 1949. (m) 1922-25. (n) 1947. 


In 1950 the Australian cities, Melbourne, Hobart, Perth, Sydney and Adelaide were 
among the ten cities having the lowest rates in the following list. The list is headed by 
Stockholm (18), Melbourne (19), Christchurch (i9), and Oslo (21), the next six cities being 
Hobart, Auckland, Wellington, Perth, Sydney and Adelaide. Of the cities listed, Cairo 
had the highest rate, 179. 

INFANT MORTALITY RATES: VARIOUS CITIES, 1950. 




















Infant |, Infant Infant 
City. Mortality | City. Mortality City. Mortality 
Rate.(a) Rate.(a) Rate.(a) 
Stockholm wert 18 | Copenhagen .. 27 || Rome a 42 
Melbourne(b)  .. 19 | Chicago -. | (e) 28 | Hamburg AS 44 
sepia ‘ (d) 19 | Toronto ia 28 || Glasgow “s 44 
Oslo .. . 21 | Aberdeen ae 29 | Liverpool -» | (d) 44 
Hobart fs 23 | Edinburgh... 29 || Dublin La 47 
Auckland(c) .- (d) 23 1| Geneva re 29 || Belfast i 50 
Wellington(c) .. , (d) 24 | Leeds.. .. | (d) 30 || Montreal <a 52 
Perth(b) ae 25 '| Brisbane(b) .. 32 | Munich ae 58 
Sydney(b) a 25 | Johannesburg(f) 32 | Berlin ea 64 
Adelaide(d) ive 25 , Cape Town( fy - - | (e) 33 | Cologne ¢ 76 
New York City .. 25 '| Sheffield - | (d) 35 | Lisbon .. | (d) 96 
Amsterdam ea 25 ,| Paris. a 36 | Bombay wee th 152 
London ait 26 | Manchester .. (d) 38 | Cairo seg 179 
Detroit Me 27 || Birmingham... 38 





{a) Number of deaths under x year per 1,000 live births registered. (5) Excludes full-blood 
aboriginals, (e) Excludes Maoris. (d) 1949. (e) 1948. (f) White population only. 
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(v) Causes of Death: Children under one Year. Causes of deaths of children 
under one year of age should be considered in relation to age at death, because the 
emphasis on various causes changes rapidly as age at death varies. In 1951, 2,867 
(97.82 per cent.) of the deaths occurring during the first week of life were caused by 
congenital malformations (10.64 per cent.) and certain diseases of early infancy (87.18 
per cent.). Of the latter, more than three-fifths were associated with immaturity 
(see table below). At ages one week and under four weeks the proportions were 29.05 
per cent. and 61.42 per cent. respectively. Of deaths of children over four weeks and 
under one year of age, 19.32 per cent. were caused by congenital malformations and 
only 6.55 per cent. by diseases of early infancy, the emphasis having shifted to respiratory 
and digestive diseases (44.12 per cent.), infective and parasitic diseases (8.69 per cent.), 
diseases of the nervous system (7.55 per cent.) and accidents and violence (7.22 per cent.). 
A summary for 1951 of the deaths of children under one year of age, classified according 


to principal causes of death and age at death, is given in the following table. 


Deaths from each cause in the detailed list of titles adopted for publication, classified 
according to age at death, will be found in Demoyraphy Bulletin No. 69. Causes of 
infant deaths in each State and Territory in 1951 will also be found therein. 


CAUSES OF DEATH: CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE, AUSTRALIA, 







































































1951. 
Age at Death. 
Veeks. | Months. 
Cause of Death. _ be Sioa = oom Un- 
4 der 
ter I 2 3 I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g. | 10.) Ir One 
I. ' (a) Year. 
ee re Se fa peer ees a |e Fee ees) (ENED CeIn! ery Po Lea Peon 
Tuberculosis. a | et 7 | sta ee 5 tal Pees Hees I 3| 4 3 3 I 16 
Septicemia and Pyemia « ea ites Fas bees reer mee, ed Les 5 oa ae I sea as I 2 II 
Diphtheria eh eset cepts ote pee Poe dee I i. Sac free 2/5 8 
Whooping Cou h ree eee 7 I 2] 2{ 3] 3 2-4/7. <2) I 5 I]... 22 
Meningococcal infections ~ cet Le I Ei Bt. ef ae I 5 3 6 5 4 2 5 38 
Measles Tey ee ee aioe (ese Eye | at et at 2p ee 15 
Other infective and parasitic diseases 2| 2 I rag 2 3 1 3 Ij... I 3 3 2 29 
Neoplasms 3] 1 i}... 2 I Ife I 2 I 3] 3 3 22 
Allergic, endocrine system, ete., ' : ; 
diseases es 4°21 1 1) 4 4 2 2 2 Pop iac fas I 3 26 
Diseases of the blood Pee Gee oe ot x | a 2 oe Eb oaeP epee 6 
Mental, etc., disorders 6... 1 3 I D3) bevel] Ga) EE es 4 
Meningitis af 3) 3 I I 5 3° 4 2 9 2! 6 4 3 5 51 
Encephalitis ; = I BP 5, 2: fines I bd 2 2 4 an 15 
Erythreedema polyneuritica eieteescol eh “obo ayae tee e Te fim 2 2 3 4 8 20 
Otitis media and mastoiditis I I + rn, , 2] 2 1} 3 =#OT I 1 13 
Other diseases of the nervous system, . ‘ { 
etc. I a I | 2 | 2) 3 5 3 3 1, 1 2 1 2 27 
Diseases of the circulatory system... I I Piaas Bit od Gy bedrest] ase I I I 5 oa Ee (ee 9 
Pneumonia, age four weeks and over . ang "52 33 32147) 38} 32: 33 21] 17 8 | 20 333 
Bronchitis I “4; 8; 5] 2 6} 4, 31 4] 2] 6f 1 45 
Other diseases of the respiratory s 1 
system sah ale 2 2 2 3! 3 I 2 31 3 3 2]... 2 28 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction. 16] 1 I I 4 2: rf 32 2 2 2 2 2 I 4 53 
Gastro-enteritis and colitis, age four ' : 
weeks and over . see 26 | 313! 17] 20] 20] 13] 19, 13] 14 9} 19 r8r 
Other diseases of the digestive system sa 2 7} 2° § 4 3 4 8 | 2 6]... 3 50 
Diseases of the genito-urinary system | ie SEs ahs I} 3 2 I 1 me 2 3 16 
Diseases of the skin and cellular | 
tissue 2 I I I 2 I 2 10 
Diseases of the bones and organs of 
movement ee ae igs oes Ss <i a I I I 2 2 7 
Congenital malformations _ 312) 62 | 36 | 33 | 76 | 43 | 40 | 32) 24 | 22} 14 | 10 Ir 9 732 
Certain diseases of early infancy(b)— 
Without mention of immaturity(d) 941) 91 | 44 | 33 | 28 | 10} ro 7 5 I I 2 2 x 11,176 
With immaturity(d) 1,614) ze a4 9 | 20 5; 3 1 I I .. | 1,754 
Symptoms and ill- defined conditions 5 ee eee areca ree : eas Pesta 3 2: ites 2 2 17 
Accidents, poisoning and violence. . fi : } 3 | 3 12 | 16 16 | 35 II | 12 6 4 8} 10 7 7 134 
All Causes | 86° 252 1167 167 (158 160 [ras II5 }x23 | 97 {102 ] 69 |r10 | 4,878 


2,931]243 122 





(a) Age 4 weeks and under 2 months. 














(6) For further detail of this group of causes see next table. 
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The individual categories representing the causes of death which come within 
Class XV.—Certain Diseases of Early Infancy are designed to show the effect of 
immaturity in such causes of infant death. In 1951, 63 per cent. of deaths during the 
first week of life and 23 per cent. of those in the next three weeks of life were due, directly 
or indirectly, to immaturity. The relationship between immaturity and each of the 
individual categories of Class XV. is shown for the year 1951 in the following table :— 
DEATHS FROM CERTAIN DISEASES OF EARLY INFANCY: AUSTRALIA, 1951. 















































Without Mention | . ; l 
Cate- of Immaturity. | With Immaturity. Total. 
gory Cause of Death. - i | -. = 
‘O. | Fe- | Per- Fe- ; Per- ‘e~ er 
=| males.! sons. | Males. males.| sons. | “!1€8- mates.| sons. 
760 | Intracranial and epinal in- t | { 
jury at birth . F 196 | 139 | 335 61; 28 89 | 257] 167] 424 
76x | Other birth injury - 67, 35, 102. 74 | 46 120 141 81 222 
762 | Post-natal asphyxia sis 4 \ : 
atelectasis . 153. 99. 252 124! xog| 229| 277] 204] 482 
763 | Pneumonia of the newborn.. 93 66. 139. 22 26 48 95 92 187 
764 | Diarrheea of the newborn .. ' 10, 8 | WByp ee jee oe 10 8 18 
765 | Ophthalmia neonatorum .. Sete ‘ Pet . .- 
766 | Pemphigus neonatorum cae 2 | 2 ) ! : 2 2 
767 | Umbilical sepsis .. al | 2! 3 5! . 4 I 1 2 4 6 
768 | Other sepsis of newborn .. ! 3 } I 44 I j I 4 I 5 
569 | Neonatal disorders arising ! { | ° : 
from maternal toxemia... | 22: 414 36° 55; 46' ror! 977 60 197 
770 | Hemolytic disease of new- ’ i 
born (erythroblastosis) .. 83: 521: 135 | 17 8 25 100 60 160 
771 | Hemorrhagic disease of new- 1 
born .. ay Ne ax! ar 42! 8 2 10 29 23 $2 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment IZ) 12: 24 I 2 3 13 14 27 
773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar ! : i 
to carly infancy 47° 35: 82 40! 27° 67; 87 62 149 
774 | Immaturity with mention of : | ' 
any other subsidiary con- | 
dition | 19 7 26 19 7 26 
775 | Immaturity subsidiary to 
some other cause Spl et HW web gs a ws Ps os os 
776 | Immaturity unqualified a ad | nae 561 473 | 1,034 561 473 | 1,034 
a Total, Class XV. sie 689 ' 487 [1,176 | 983 771 | 1,754 11,672 | 1,258 | 2,930 


(vi) Deaths of Ex-nuptial Children under one Year of Age. Distinction between 
nuptial and ex-nuptial children in death statistics for Australia as a whole has been 
made only since 1925. Results show that death-rates during infancy are generally 
much higher for ex-nuptia] children than for nuptial children, but the disparity has 
become smaller in recent years. The following table shows the number of deaths under 
one year and the infant mortality rates for nuptial, ex-nuptial children and all children 
in five-yearly periods since 1926 and for each year from 1946 to 1951. 

DEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE: NUPTIAL AND EX-NUPTIAL, AUSTRALIA, 





























Nuptial Children. Ex-Nuptial Children. All Children. 
Period : Infant Mortality Rate.(d) 
eriod. Infant aa Infant 
Number of Number of Ratio to | Number of / 
Mortalit ' ; Mortalit: 
Deaths. 1 Ate. ( a4 Deaths. | Actual. | ght es Deaths. | Rate-( oh 
a \ : | | (Per Cent.) —_ 4 Pe 
' 
1926-30 .. | 31,367 49.96 , 2,888 | 93-38 - 187 34,255 | 51.99 
1931-35... | 21,460 40.09 1,713 | 65.37 ° 163 23,173 | 40.27 
1936-40 .. + 21,792 37-59 | 1,680 | 66.87 =—_:178 23,472 38.81 
1941-45... 24,053 34-20 | 1,627: 52.39 . 153 25,680 i 34.97 
1946-50 .. 23,139 26.54 1,373 37-37 | 141 24,512 . 26.98 
1946 ‘ 4,814 28.52 302 , 39.67 | 139 5,116 | 29.01 
1947 | 4,874 27.83 328 | 45.16 | 162 5,202 28.52 
1948 1 4,674 27.36 | 268 | 37-36 ; 137 1° 4,942 | 27-77 
1949 ++‘ 4,333 24.92 254 | 34-45 | 138 | 4,587; 25.31 
1950 -) | 45444 24.25 221} 30.17 | 124 4,665 | 24.47 
1951 | 4,687 | 25.23 I9I | 25.28 | 100 4,878 | 25.24 
(a) ‘Namber of deaths under one year of age per 1,coo nuptial live births registered. (6) Number 
of deaths under one year of age per 1,000 ex-nuptial live births registered. (c) Number of deaths 


under one year of age per 1,000 total live births registered. 
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The ex-nuptial rates are higher at all ages under one year but the difference is 
greatest several months after birth. For the five years 1947-51 the ratio of the ex-nuptial 
to the nuptial rate at various ages was as follows :—Under one month, 127 per cent. ; 
one month, 158 per cent. ; 2 months, 160 per cent. ; 3 months, 136 per cent. ; 4 months, 
132 per cent.; 5 months, 186 per cent.; under one year, 133 per cent. 


Full particulars of the causes of deaths of ex-nuptial children who died in 1951, 
aged under four weeks and under one year, are given for each State and Territory in 
Demography Bulletin No. 69. Detailed information for Australia as to the age at which 
ex-nuptial children died from each cause of death will also be found therein. It is 
difficult to assess the real significance of the differences between the numbers of nuptial 
and ex-nuptial deaths from each individual cause because of the small number of 
ex-nuptial deaths involved in each case. 


9. Age Distribution.—{i) Number of Deaths. Age at death is recorded for statistica 
purposes in days for the first week of life, in weeks for the first four weeks, in months 
for the first two years and in completed years of life thereafter. Owing to exigencies 
of space these ages are usually combined in groups for publication, the most common 
grouping being in weeks for the first four weeks, in months or groups of months for the 
first year, in single years of age for the first five years and thereafter in the five-year 
groups 5-9 years, 10-14 years, etc. A summary in this form for Australia is given in 
the following table for the year 1951. 


AGE AT DEATH : AUSTRALIA, 1951. 










































































7 : 

Fe- | Per- Fe- | Per- 

Age at Death. Males. males,| sons. Age at Death. | Males. males.) sons. 
Under 1 week... +» | 1,683{ 1,248 2931) Total 5- 9 years a 314, 198} 512 
1 week and under 2 weeks.. 128 115 243 » IO-l4 4, os, 237] 149) 386 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks... 64 58 122 a» 15-19 ys ie 479| I7t 650 
3 weeks and under 28 days .. , 47 39 86 «= R02 -» ¢ 736 270} 1,006 
ee ee I) Gah: abba nae 

i 30-34 4 

Total under 28 days.. | 1.922] 1,460, 3,382\| (35-39, 879] 616] 1,495 
: oy 40-44 ipl o pa 
28 days and under 3 months 226} 193} arg} » 45749 » ++, 25096) 3,074) 2,770 
gmouihgandunder + ary) al Gort SS os) SRR ER) 

” ” : 

months and under 12 ,, 324] 2921 6x6) BS 88» | Pail atcadl sBioea 

ji | oo» bs ” Pe res aot 
” 79-74 * * 4 92 

Total under x year .. | 2,749) 2,129 4.878|  a5-3g9 ae H 3,302] 4.973] 10,275 
ees) ES a » vet be 4,639 8,898 

‘ > S89 os . 2,500] 3,112] 5,61 
lyear .. be as 315 261 576) ee 90-94», -. 4 825! 1,160] 1,985 
2 years... hr ei “166 150 316 » 95-99 » bas 130) 231 361 
cae ats bas et 123 88 2r1 y, oo and over he 8 24 32 
A. 59. Se lke 7 a 106 74 | Age not stated .. me 15] Ir 26 
Total under 5 years .. 3.459] 2,702 6,36/ Total, All Ages wa besiacs 35,835] 81,788 











The number of deaths in 1951 at each year of life is shown in Demography Bulletin 
No. 69. 

There is a differential mortality at various stages of life and the actual number of 
deaths in any period depends upon the impact of these rates on the numbers living at 
the respective stages. Changes in the number of deaths from one period to another 
are caused by changes in the rate of mortality in the various age groups and by the 
changed proportions of persons living in the different groups. 


In Australia during the last fifty years there has been a steady improvement in 
the rate of mortality at all ages, thus tending to reduce the number of deaths. This 
has been most pronounced at ages under one year. The increased length of life due 
to this factor, coupled with the long-term decline in the birth-rate and the effects of 
past and present migration, has been a significant cause in changing the age distribution 
of the population and consequently the age distribution of deaths, thus obscuring the 
effects of improved mortality rates. 
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The combined effect of these various influences can be seen from the following table, 
which shows the proportion of deaths in various age groups in periods of ten years from 
igor to 1950 and for the years 1951 and 1952. 


PROPORTION OF DEATHS IN EACH AGE GROUP: AUSTRALIA. 
(Per Cent.) 




















Age Group (Years). 

Period. ] ; : - 
Under - y-4. | 5-19. | 20-39. | 40-59. | 60-64. | ©5 and | Unspect-) rota), 
1 rey | ~ ; 7 
IgoI-10 +e) 20.51 { 6.45 6.37 14.99 17.99 5.31 28.26 0.12 | 100.00 
1911-20 ase 16.66 6.09 5-49 14.44 | 20.32 6.19 | 30.68 0,13 | 100.00 
1921-30 ae 13.10; 4.51 4.85 12.12 | 20.55 8.26 36.53 0.08 | 100.00 
1931-40 ae 7.40 2.56 3.83 9.36 20.54 8.36 47.92 0.03 | 100.00 
1941-50 Be 6.79 | 1.71 2.26 6.01 | 19.04 9.33 54.84 0.02 | 100.00 
1951 .. Ms 5.96 1.57 | 1.89 5.65 17.84 9.85 57.21 0.03 | 100.00 
1952—Males  .. 6.05 } 1.43 2.05 6.19 19.74 11.21 53.30 0.03 |! 100.00 
Females. . 5.66 | 1.53 1.48 4-50 + 15.70 8.35 62.77 0.01 | 100.00 
Persons .. 5.88 | 1.47 1.80 5.45 | 17.97 9.96 57-45 0.02 | 100.00 














A table showing these proportions for males and females separately for the period 
190! to 1950 will be found in Official Year Book No. 39, page 614. 


(ii) Age-specific Death-rates. In previous issues of the Official Year Book average 
annual age-specific death-rates were given for each State and for Australia for the years 
1932-34 and 1946-48 (see No. 37, p. 778 and No. 39 pp. 615-6). A table showing the 
rates in the age groups used for calculating the standardized death-rate for each State 
for the year 1947 appeared in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 599. Estimates of the age 
distribution of the population in each State are not available to enable a similar comparison 
to be made for later years. 


Estimates of the age distribution of the population of Australia as a whole, shown 
on page 351, and similar estimates for 1950, have been used to calculate the following 
age-specific death-rates. 


AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 























Age Group (Years). 1 1950. 1951. 1952. | Age Group (Years). 1950. IQ51. 1952. 
| ie a2||-= : 2 a8 L 

Oo 4 ! 6.56 6.62 | 6.39 || 50-54 - oe 8.89 8.93 8.91 
5-9 an oe) OL75 0.69 0.64 || 55-59 a as 13.63 14.39 13.87 
IO-14 es a | 0.65 0.64 0.55 || 60-64 i -. | 22.63 21.75 22,07 
15-19 ' 1.06 I.17 1.08 ‘ 65-69 an +++ 33.05 34.23 33.98 
20-24 1.50 1.57 1.40 || 70-74 ae .. 1 §3.83 53-51 | 51.45 
25-29 1.34} 1.45 1.42 || 75-79 Bes -. | 83.55 88.88 84.93 
30-34 1.59 | 1.72 1.61 | 80-84 of -- | £39.45 | 136.79 | 136.23 
35-39 Kis ws 2.28 2.36 2.28 || 85-89 a -. | 221.66 | 241.46 | 232.25 
40-44 . se 3-56 3-39 3-34 | go and ove: + | 336.63 | 353.50 | 352.43 
45-49 ais : 5.52 5.63 5.62 f 1 


( 
(a) Average number of deaths per 1,000 of population in each age group. 


i 





10. Birthplaces of Persons who Died.—A table showing the birthplaces of persons 
whose deaths were registered in each year will be found in the Demography Bulletin. 
Tabulations were discontinued for the years 1941 to 1945 inclusive, but were revived 
for 1946. Details for 1951 appear in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 
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died during 1951 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


12. Causes of Death.—The classification of causes of death adopted for Australia by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics at the inception of its mortality 
statistics in 1907 was that introduced by the International Institute of Statistics in 
1893, reviewed by that Institute in 1899 and revised by an International Commission 
in 1900. This classification became known as the International List of Causes of Death 
and further revisions by International Commissions in 1909 (Second), 1920 (Third). 
1929 (Fourth) and 1938 (Fifth) were successively adapted for use in Australian statistics. 


Proposals for the Fourth and Fifth revisions were drafted by a ‘‘ Mixed Com- 
mission” of representatives of the International Statistical Institute and the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations and the final revision was carried out by the 
International Conference for the Revision of the International List of Causes of Death. 
Preparatory work in connexion with the Sixth Revision was entrusted by the Intervational 
Health Conference in 1946 to the Interim Commission of the World Health Organization. 
As a result of this arrangement the World Health Organization compiled the International *, 
Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death, which in its final 
stages was unanimously approved by the International Conference for the Sixth Revision 
of the International Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death in April, 1948. This classi- 
fication was adopted by the First World Health Assembly, which also issued Regulations 
to guide member states in its application. Australia adopted the classification, together 
with the rules for using it, for use commencing with the year 1950. 


For the first time in connexion with the International List, international rules for a 
uniform method of selecting the main cause to be tabulated, if more than one cause is 
stated on the death certificate, have been laid down, as well as the new classifications of 
causes of death. Prior to 1950 the rules adopted in Australia for the selection of the 
cause of death to be tabulated were those laid down in the United States Manual of Juint 
Causes of Death, first published in 1914 and a to conform with successive revisions 
of the International List. 


The adoption of the new method marked a fundamental change in Australian cause 
of death statistics, with emphasis now placed on the underlying cause of death as indicated 
by the certifying practitioner. The introduction of this method required the adoption 
by all States of a form of medical certificate substantially identical with the International 
Form of Medical Certificate of Cause of Death as laid down in Article 9 of the World 
Health Organization Regulations No. 1. By 1950 all States had adopted satisfactory 
forms of certificate and it was possible to apply the new principles uniformly to all State 
cause of death records. 


This change in principle affects the comparability of the statistics for 1950 and 
subsequent years with those of earlier years. For convenience in assessing the extent 
of the change and in accordance with a recommendation of the Sixth Decennial Revision 
Conference, causes of death for Australia for 1950 were also classified according to the 
detailed classification of the Fifth Revision, 1938, on the joint cause rules current for 
that revision. A complete detailed classification according to both the Fifth and Sixth 
Revisions is shown in Demography Bulletin No. 68. Commencing with 1951 the 
classification is according to the Sixth Revision only and detailed figures on this basis 
for 1951 are shown in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


In order to facilitate the limited presentation of cause of death statistics the present 
International Classification provides two special lists of causes for tabulation—the 
Intermediate List of 150 causes and the Abbreviated List of 50 causes. The latter has 
been used for the cause of death tabulations A to D which follow. Tables A, B and C 
show deaths of males, females and persons, respectively, for 1951 and Table D shows 
the numbers of persons who died and the death rates for the years 1950 and 1951. 
Tables corresponding to Tables A, B and C for the year 1950 in the Intermediate form of 
the Fifth Revision, and numbers of deaths and death-rates for various periods in the 
Abridged form, will be found in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 618-625. 
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A.—CAUSES OF DEATH: MALES, 1951. 


ABBREVIATED List or 50 Causes (BaSED ON THE SrtxTH REVISION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL List). 





' Detaited | i ' ; | 















































A. 
Cause of Death. \ List NS.W., Vie. ; Qld. | S.A. | W.A., Tas. | N.T.] C. | Aust. 
Numbers. ‘ ; ' Tt. ; 
Di eet te 
B 1 Tuberculosis of respiratory system 001-008 420 259 175: 68 60, 26 2 4 {| 1,014 
B 2 Tuberculosis, other forms +. * OTO-019 19 : 25 | 3 6} 7 Gl <3! he 66 
B 3 Syphilis and its acaucle: ++ | 020-029 59 | 53] 35 17 | 10 | 4+ 1 sis 179 
B 4 Typhoid fever a 040 I: a 1! I Fe eiss he ale on 3 
a. $ Cholera a ba 043 an i Ae mates. A | as & 
ysentery, allforms .. 045-048 ; ' } 2 . 1 
B 7 Scarlet fever and BRE DE occal ! on $i 7 : : a | i i 
sore throat 050; O51 | re I 1} - |. aeete 9 
B 8 Diphtheria .. is ear 055 got si 6 ae ' 26 
B 9 Whooping cough aes 056 5 \ 4 1! 2 I I ' 14 
Bro Meningococcal infections rer 057 20 | 24 7 21 2, 2] 57 
Bir Plagne es et 058 Seq ae Perc as see Ce pgs ol ee abt 
Br2 Acute poliomyelitis 4 orem 080 j 825 13 65° 39 3 4 , L 2 209 
B13 Smallpox m4 a Si 084 ary ed ee oe ee ee wi 
Br4 Measles oa oe ee 085 ; ae 8: 4 4! 2 £i- st ' 28 
B15 Typhus and other rickettsial | 1 | ! 1 ; ‘ 
diseases .. S -. i roo-r08 | ra 1 ‘ I 
Br6 Malaria . 110-117 2! ' 4 : 2 
B17 All other diseases classified as in- | ' ! ! t : 
fective and parasitic ; (a) { 613 4r'  4n 2r) oar} 4, 2 a 181 
B18 Malignant neoplasms, including \ ; 
neoplasms of lymphatic and | : 
hematopoietic tissues : 140-205 2,122 | 1,595, 785 468 347 182 3 13 |, 5,515 
Brg Benign and unspecified neoplasms 210-239 | 97 | 31 32 10 7 4 24, 4. 184 
Bzo Diabetes mellitus a vy 260 ! 132 | 123, 44 26 25 14 I 365 
Bzr Anemias S 290-293 i 54 37. 16 8 10; 3 I 129 
B22 Vascular lesions affecting central ' ' ! i 
nervous system... ++ 5 330-334 1,791 } 1,147} 585; 400) 244 17! 6 IO} 4,300 
B23 Non-meningococcal meningitis .. ! 340 2 \ 26 10! r 3 Zi 2 ad 102 
B24 Rheumatic fever 400-402 aI 43! 230 10 | 2} I a 2; 102 
B25 Chronic rheumatic he: art disease 410-416 139: 82. 44} 340 17 wm: ., ! ly 333 
B26 Arteriosclerotic and aeuepereeye | f ‘ 1 | 
heart disease ‘ | 420-422 5,260 3,623 | 1,540 | 1,175 891 337 12 26 | 12,864 
B27 Other diseases of heart. . i 430-434 | 620: 269! 349! 94 28' 24, 21 31] 1,189 
B28 Hypcrtension with heart disease | 440-443 474: 316, 234 58 135) 42 se 1 | 1,260 
Bzg Hypertension without mention of : ' | ! | 
heart. ie - lL 444-447 279 | 175| roz| 54; 43! 20! 1 21 675 
B30 Influenza Bye a as 480-483: 45 67 29 14. 10, OR ca, Oke 174 
B3r Pneumonia .. aes 3 490-493 610 | 495 209 143 lig, 70 t's I) 1,647 
B32 Bronchitis .. *  §00-502 288 216 82 52 421 20 I I 702 
B33 Ulcer of stomach and ‘duodenum | 540,541 173) 157 80 37 38} 12 is I 498 
B34 Appendicitis .. 1 §50-553. 41! 2 33 Ir Io ! 3 ae ee 125 
B35 Intestinal obstruction ‘and hernia 1 560, 561, 570 125 1 63, 43) 31 12; 7) «F és 282 
B36 Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and 2 H ' 
colitis, except diarrhoea of the | : ! 
new born 1543-571, 572 108 ! 72 60 25 25 | 33) eae es 298 
B37 Cirrhosis of liver : Ui 581 103 | 95 go! 2 14 7 I tel O74 
B38 Nephritis and nephrosis .. | -§90-594 357 276! 182) 88 42; 31 I 2!) 979 
B39 Hyperplasia of prostate ce Uh 610 | IQI | 222! 127 53 61 ' 42 ; - 696 
Bax Congenital malformations .» | 750-759 192 161! 79 44 40) 4 1 I | 532 
B42 Birth injuries, post-natat asphyxia { | ' ; | 
and atelectasis a ws 760-762 223 195) ir 50; 58! 33: 2 3) 675 
B43 Infections of the new born 763-768 35 30 20 TO, 12; By 2 + UIE 
B44 Other diseases peculiar to carly | ! H H i 4 
infancy, and immaturity un- ; | . \ ; ‘ : ; 
qualified .. "769-776 363 | r72' r4a2, 84, 82: 40: 2 1+ 886 
Bas Senility without mention of | { ’ i ; ‘ 
psychosis, ill-defined and un- ! 
known causes fe 1 780-795 544 241! 120 69; 4; 12 Io 3° 1,013 
B46 AlJl other diseases 3 Residual 1,316 | 1,194 | 590 327; 288. 145 12 6 | 3,878 
BE47 Motor vehicle accidents vet | atte 602 5121 235 173,' 147 | 58 Ir 5 | 3,743 
! 4 
BE48 All other accidents .. Ve 756 412 | 354) 174 | 153 | 70 6 5 | 1,930 
4 indi sce 963 
BE49 Suicide and self-inflicted injury B970-Eo79 258 124 | 97 44 64 If, 2 5 608 
BEso Homicide and operations of war Eos Boee 24 | 25 jot, 61 6 3 I \ 76 
All Causes .. ebat is 18,092 | 12,662 | 6,541 | 3,968 | 3,086 | 1,412 | 93 99 | 45,953 




















(@) 030-039, 041, 042, 044, 049, 052-054, 059-074, 081-083, 086-096, 120-138. 


B.—CAUSES OF DEATH: FEMALES, 1951. 
ABBREVIATED LisT OF 50 CaUSES (BASED ON THE SrxTH REVISION OF THE 
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InTERNATIONAL List). 





Cause of Death. 





Ge eid eree 
OO VOAUAwWHH 


Bro 


Brg 
B2o 
Bar 
B22 


B23 
Be4 
B25 
B26 


B27 
B28 
B29 


B30 
B31 
B32 
B33 
B34 
B35 
B36 


B37 
B38 
B39 
B4o 


Bar 
B42 


B43 
B44 
Bas 


B46 


BEy? Motor vehicle accidents 
BE48 All other accidents 


BEx4g Suicide and self-inflicted injury 


Tuberculosis of respiratory system 
Puberculosis, other forms oe 
Syphilis and its peal. ee, 
Typhoid fever bok 
Cholera bie a 
Dysentery, aliforms |! 
Scarlet fever and streptococcal 
sore throat, 5 fe 
Diphtheria 
Whooping cough $ 
Meningococcal infections 
Plague 22 ae 
Acute poliomyelitis oui ee 
Smallpox ore ee 
Measles sy sie fe 
Typhus and other nicketielal 
diseases .. 
Malaria : 
‘All other diseases clussified as in 
fective and parasitic 
Malignant neoplasms, including 
neoplasms of lymphatic and 
hematopoietic tissues 2 
Benign and unspecified neoplasms 
‘Diabetes mellitus 
Angmias . | 
Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system... eee 
Non-meningococcal meningitis .. 
Kheumatic fever 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and deopeneraulye 
heart disease sl 
Other diseases of heart 
Hypertension with heart disease 
Hypertension without mention “ 
heart 
Influenza 
Pneumonia 
Bronchitis .. 
Uleer of stomach and duodenum 
Appendicitis .. 
Jntestinal obstruction and hernia 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and 
colitis, except diarrhaea of the 
new born oe 
Cirrhosis of liver 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Hyperplasia of prostate ! 
Complications of pregnancy, child- | 
birth and the puerperium 
Congenital malformations 5 
Birth injuries, post-natal asphyxia 
and atelectasis . ‘ 
Infections of the new born is 
Other diseases peculiar to early 
infancy, and immaturity un- ' 
qualified .. os ea 
Senility without mention of 
psychosis, il-defined and un- ! 
known causes ras Segall 
All other diseases 








BEso Homicide and operations of war< | 


All Causes 


Detailed 
List 
Numbers. 


001-008 
OI0-019 
020-029 
040 
043 
045-048 


050, O51 
055 
056 
057 
058 
080 
084 
085 


100-108 
1IO-117 


(a) 


140-205 
210-239 
260 
290-293 


330-334 
340 
400-402 
410-416 


420-422 
430-434 
440-443 


444-447 
480-483 
490-493 
500-502 
540, 541 
550-553 
560, 561, 570 


543, 571, 572 
581 
590-594 
610 
640-652, 
670-689 
759-759 


760-762 
763-768 


769-776 


780-795 
Residual 
E810-E835 
E800-E802 
E840-E962 

E963 

E970-E979 
E964-E965 
E980-E999 








1,942 
83 
271 
85 


2,281 
25 

20 
150 


3,364 
358 
407 


239 


508 
IIr 
46 
Io 
97 


105 
62 
269 





1,574 








Es 


| 




















s.A. | W.A.) Tas. | N.T 
46 30 13 27 2 
3 7 3 9 oe 
7 2 3 3 
3 
2 2 ‘ ; et 
6 3 7 < ae 
4 oe I bd sas 
6 1 I 2 ag 
“35 | (22; 1] 7] ox 
oa . { oe ae 
5 2 4 
j I 
| I s 
22 Ir 5 3 
618 443 339 : 180 2 
39 Ir It I ate 
8x 57 33 22 
24 15 6 3 
7OL 555 350 170 3 
5 7 4 ‘ a 
24 9 7 8 a2 
43 34 19 16 1 
802 | 832 | 534 | 246 3 
120 59 13 14 oa 
203 89 79 45 
119 42 45 28; .1 
18 7 14 7 os 
184 113 74 51 I 
42 27 4 11 sc 
19 5 8 I ae 
10 9 4 5 es 
43 30 12 7 r 
55 18 41 8 I 
6 10 15 6 ee 
194 64 46 18 
35 26 16 | 2 I 
624 42 35 Ir 
77) 26 42 20 
17 8 7} 8 
| | 
i : 
107 65 63 24. 2 
| ' 
110 | 100 15 20 2 
419 290 | 222 113 1 
44 37 27 | 12 2 
175 | 86 61 | 37 
| 231 1l 3] 3 
H : 
pee ait 
13,840 | 10,784 | 45566 | | 3,216 | 2,202 11,155 24 
Hy H 


(a) 030-039, 041, 042, 044. 049, 052-054, 059-074, 081-083, 086~096, 120-138. 
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ai 
29 
19 
48 
‘2 | 337 


20 


127 


6 | 5,104 
I 182 
694 


208 
9 | 5:78r 

51 
122 
358 


8,390 
829 
1,206 





Meee 


Rwu 


659 
156 
1,408 
287 
129 


- WR es 


241 


324 
150 
830 
- 203 
5 430 
452 
107 


2 700 


I 1,056 
2} 3,266 
: 369 


3 925 
1 197 
45 


50 | 35,835 








Bh Wehbe 
Co VNaUVaAWAH 


shes) 
veo 
om) 


lesfucdacd 
MHA 
an 


Br5 


B16 
B17 


B18 


B22 


B45 


B46 


BE47 Motor vehicle accidents 
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C.—CAUSES OF DEATH : PERSONS, 1951. 


ABBREVIATED List oF 50 Causes (BASED ON THE SIXTH REVISION OF THE 
InrernationaL List). 


Cause of Death. 


Tuberculosis of respiratory system 
Tuberculosis, other fornis : 
Syphilis and its eal 

Typhoid fever 

Cholera 

Dysentiry, all forms 


Scarlet fever and streptococcal : 


sore throat 
Diphthcria 
Whooping cough 
Meningococcal infev tions 
Plague ; 
Acute poliomy elitis 
Smallpox 
Measles a ah es 
Typhus and other — rickettsial 
discuses .. 
Malaria 2 
All other diseases cl: 
fective and parasit 





Malignant neoplasms, cactes 


ncoplasms of lymphatic and 
hematopoietic tissues ar 
Benign and unspecified mesh ete 
Diabetes mellitus 
Anamias 


Vascular lesions affecting central - 


nervous system... ost 
Non-meningococcal meningitis . 
Rheumatic fever 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and aepenepntlve 
heart disease é ate 
Other discases of heart “ 


Hypertension with heart disease - 


Hypertension without mention of 
heart sf a 

Influenza 

Pneumonia 

Bronchitis : 

Uleer of stomach and Paaekenunn 

Appendicitis .. 


Intestinal! obstruction and hernia | ' 560. 56r, 370! 


Gastritis. duodenitis, enteritis und « 
colitis, except diarrhoea of the 
hew born rar 

Cirrhosis of liver 

Nephritis and nephrosis 

Hyperplasia of prostate 

Complications of pregnancy, child: | 
birth and the puerperium 

Congenital malformations 

Birth injuries, post-natal pepsi 
aud atelectasis . , 

Infections of the new born 

Other diseases peculiar to early 
infancy, and immaturity un- 
qualified .. 


Senility without mention of , 


psychosis, ill-defined and un- 
kuown causes . 
All other diseases 


B48 All other accidents 


BE4g Suicide and self-inflicted injury 


BEs50 Homicide and operations of war 


All Causes 





| Eg80-li999 


Detailed 
List 
Numbers. 


ooI—008 
O10-01g9 
020-029 
040 
043 
045-048 


050, O51 
055 
056 
057 
058 
080 
84 
085 


100-108 
WAWO-117 


(a) 


140-205 
210-239 
260 
290-293 


330-334 
340 
400-402 
410-416 


420-422 
430-434 
440-443 


4447447 
480-453 
490-493 
500-502 
540, 541 
550-553 


i] 
© $43, 571, 572i 


581 


590-594 
to 


640-652, 
670-689 
759-759 


760-762 
763-768 
769-776 


780-795 
Residual 


"8 r0-E835 


E800~-E802 
E840-E962 
E963 


+ E970-E979 


E964, E965 


UNS.W. 
1 


t 
596 


34 
86 


“6 
be 
2 
Fe | 
36 
134 
an 


a 


4,064 
180 
403) 
139 


4,072 
77' 

41 
289) 


8,624: 
978 
881: 


518: 


I, 118° 
399, 
' 219 
51, 
222! 


4 


213! 
165! 
626! 
191! 

731 
352l 


380 
8x 


676 


1,058 
2,421 


; 
| 

733 
= 1,195! 
' 


Vic. 


359 


66° 


aa 


<F 


46° 


“ae 


73° 


3,169 


67 


353 | 


1i2 


2,859 


176° 
6,227 | 


531 


697 © 


131 
970 


307 | 
207 - 


49 
114 


168 | 


146 
515 
222 


50 
276 


325 
51 


535 


2,308 


630 
576 


180 | 


i} 
40 


; 1,286 


Qld. 


n 


>» 
HI OH 


a 


11,403 


71 


125 


40 


15 
47 
87 


2,342 
269 
437 


221) 
47° 
393 
124 
99 


43 
86 


115 


376 
127 


35 


141 


188 


37 


249 


230 
,009 
279 } 


529 ° 


120 


16 


S.A. 


98 
13 


WHAW 


“61 


32 


OIL 


83 
23 


955° 


13 
19 
68 


2,017 
143 
147 


96 | 


2 


256 


79 


20 


61 ' 


43 


34 


152 


53 
26 


86 


76 | 
18 - 


149 


Ir 


2 


66 
29 
88 
61 


16 
75 


100 
rg 


pS WN 


W.AL 


145 


29 
510 
174 


214 
8x 
8 


Tas. 


il 


121 


16 
13 
49 
42 


25° 


33 


11, 


64 


32 
258 
70 


107 


17 


HHO n 


> pe 


™ 


Hn WA 


tom we: 


w 


nD © UAOh 


Aust. 


1,411 
127 


234 
77 
17 
55 


33 
105 


346 
ae 


308 


10,619: 
366 
1,059 
337 


10,081 


153 
224 
691 


21,254 
2,018 
2,466 


1,334 
330 
3,055 


627 
185 
523 


622 
424 
1,809: 
696 
203 
962 


1,127 
218 


1,586 


2,069 


75144 
2,112 


2,855 
805 





; Sag 23,446 








LI,105 | 7,184 | 5,288 








(@) 030-039, 041, 042, 044, 049, 052-054, 059-074, 081-083, 086-096, 120~138. 


2,567 | 117 | 149 esoee 


Mortatity. 


D.—CAUSES OF DEATH : PERSONS, AUSTRALIA. 
ABBREVIATED List OF 50 CausgEs (BASED ON THE SIXTH REVISION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL List). 
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Ribak 


Be 
CeO Nanawne 


Big 
B20 
Bax 
B22 


B23 
Beq 
B25 
B26 


B27 
B28 
B29 


B30 
B31 
B32 
B33 
B34 
B35 
136 


B37 
B38 
B39 

B4o 


Bar 
B42 


Ba3 
Bag 
Bas 


B46 


Cause of Death. 


Tuberculosis of respiratory system 


Tuberculosis, other forms 

Syphilis and its Sat ioe 

Typhoid fever 

Cholera 

Dysentery, all forms 

Scarlet. fever and streptoc occal 
sore thruat aA as 

Diphtheria 

Whooping cough 

Meningococeal infections 

Plague = 

Acute poliomy: elitis 

Smallpox 

Measles 


Typhus and other | rickettsial: | 


diseases .. 

Malaria ; 

‘All other diseases classified as in- 
fective and parasitic 

Malignant neoplasms, including 
neoplasms of lymphatic and 
hematopoietic tissues 

Benign and unspecified neoplasms 

Diabetes mellitus 

Angmias 

Vascular lesions affecting central 
nervous system ye 

Non-meningococecal meningitis .. 

Rheumatic fever 

Chronic rheumatic heart disease 

Arteriosclerotic and degenerative 
heart disease a 

Other diseases of heart 

Hypertension with beart disease 

Hypertension without nenee of 
heart 

Influenza 

Pneumonia 

Bronchitis 


Uleer of stomach and duodenum , 


Appendicitis . 


Intestinal obstruction and hernia - 


Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and 
colitis, except diarrhoea of the 
new born 5 a 

Cirrhosis of liver : 

Nephritis and nepbrosis 

Hyperplasia of prostate 

Complications of pregnancy. child- 
birth and the puerperium 

Congenital malformations F 

Birth injuries, post-natal asphyxia 
and atelectasis : 

Infections of the new born é 

Other diseases peculiar to early 
infancy, and immaturity un- 
qualified .. Bp ee 

Senility without mention of 
psychosis, ill-defined and un- 
known causes es 

All other diseases 


BE47 Motor vehicle accidents 
BE48 All other accidents 


BEg4g Suicide and self-inflicted injury 


BE50 Homictde and operations of war 


All Causes 


(a) 030-039. 041, 042, 044, 049, 052-054, 059-074, 081-083, 086-096, 120~138. 


Detailed 


415 





Number of Deaths. 





| Rate per 1,000,000 of 





‘List Mean Population. 

Numbers. 1950. 1951. 1950. } 1951. 

; a 3 nae 

oo1-008 1,560 I,4lr 191 167 

010-019 115 127 Iq: 15 

020-029 227 234 | 28 28 
040 4 31 
043 . 5 ‘ 

045-048 37 32 5 4 

. ‘ 

050, 051 13 17 | 2 2 
055 53. 55 6 7 
056 34 33: 43 4 
057 gr 105 iy 12 
058 a . ee i ; 
ay 113 346 | 14 41 
o84 at ee ‘ 

085 60 48° 7 6 

100~108 3 2. 

IIO~117 5 3 i 
(a) 301 308 ’ 37° 37 

140~205 10,430 10,619 ; 1,274 1,260 

210~239 387, + 366: 47 , 43 
260 I,ogr ' 1,059 133° 126 

290~293 327 | 337. 40° 40 

1 ’ 

330~334 9,386 | 10,081 | 1,147 1,196 
340 162 | 153 20 | 18 

400-402 220 . 224 | 2 27 

410~416 639 | 691 78° 82 

‘ ' : 

420-422 19,997 21,254 | 2,443 2,521 

430~434 2,153 2,018 | 263 , 239 

440-443 2,154 2,466 | 263 293 

444-447 1,232 1,334 | 150 158 

480-483 348 330 43. 39 

490-493 2,798 3,055 342 362 

500~502 953 989 | 116! 117 

540, 541 345 627) 67 74 

550-553 188 | 185 | 23 22 

560. 561, 570 620 523: 765 62 
t 1 

543, 571, 572 519 622 | 63 74 

581 394 | 424 | 48) 50 

590-594 1,870 | 1,809 228 ' 215 
610 653 ! 696 | 80 : 83 

na ob) aos} asa, 

750-759 871 | 962 i 106; 114 

760-762 1,045 « 1,127 128 134 

763-768 198 218 y 24 26 

769-776 1,648 » 1,586 | 201 188 

‘ + 
780-795 2,323, 2,069 . 284° 245 
Residual 6,974 } 75144 | 852 j 848 
E810-E835 1,786 2,112! 218 251 
EesocEoce | 2,600 | 2,855 318 : 339 
E963 i 

E970-E979_ | 760 ; 805 93 95 
H Babe Boos i 92 121, iri 14 

i ' 

eaeeey : ——— 

\ | 81,788! 9,553 9,702 


78,187 ! 





i 
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13. Deaths from Principal Causes.—{i) General, In the preceding tables particulars 
have been given for each of the causes of death comprising the Abbreviated Classification 
according to the Sixth Revision of the International List. The more important of these 
causes are treated in detail hereunder. The Abbreviated Classification number used in 
tables A to D is indicated in parentheses for each cause or group of causes. 


(ii) All Forms of Tuberculosis (B1, Bz). (a) General. The total number of deaths 
classified to all forms of tuberculosis in 1951 in accordance with the methods used in 
conjunction with the Sixth Revision of the International List was 1,538, consisting of 
1,080 males and 458 females, compared with 1,675 (1,172 males and 503 females) classified 
on the same basis in 1950. In comparing any of the figures for 1950 and 1951 with those 
for 1949 and earlier years consideration should be given to the effect of the change in 
-basis from the Fifth to the Sixth Revision of the International List. This was discussed 
in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 626. 


(b) Age at Death. The following table shows the age groups of males, females and 
persons who were classified under the Sixth Revision as dying from this disease in 1951, 
- together with figures for 1921, 1931 and 1941, classified under former Revisions. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS): DEATHS IN AGE GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 





| 
\ 1921. 1931. t 1941. 1951 




































































ae croup ss ad . re cor : 
ears). : | 
. Fe- | Per- i Fe- | Per- ates | Fe: ; Per- ' Fee | Per- 
Reese nales.| sons. | *1€8-; maies.| sons. | Bates: malcs.; sons. | “ales. mates.! sons. 
i |-———|- | | iS ote 
. 4 

Under 5 { go 76 166 57: 47, TOK 42 28 j 70 17 29 46 
5-9 ep BOG «28 58 14 14 28! 12 Io} 22 3 | 4 7 
IO-I4 ee 23 24 47 19 20 39° 9 16 25 33 2 5 
15-I9 eva! 72 100 172 45° 105 150 ) 30! 52 82 6 4 10 
20-24 ae 173 194 367 113} 183! 296: 69 { 911 160 15} 28 43 
25-29 232! 246| 478) 136 199 335 63. 132, 195 25 | 36; or 
30-34 , 237, 195} 432] I9r 164! 355) 125, 129 254 29 46 75 
35-39 t 2471} 178} 425) 187° 156. 3431 I44]{ rrr] 255 44 47 91 
40-44 234° I41 | 375, 207, 102 309; 159 79° 238 62 49) 1Ir 
45-49 (2231 102 325 197 | 83: 280, 180 76, 256 92 31 123 
50-54 179} 69 248 185} 62) 247 | 216 64 1 280 146 40 186 
55-59 172 65 237 164 1 57 | 2er |-2ro!} 52} 262 148 25 173 
60-64 ‘x18! 42} y60} 128, 50] 1781 187 59 | 246) 184 30} 214 
65-69 : 79 32 411 wo. «= 38 | 148 137 | 39 176 130 23 153 
70-74 +. 1 357 10 45 521 31: 83| 74! 41+ 415 97 29} 126 
75-79 ae 18 7 25 cy fan 16. 434 48; 18! 66 47 16 63 
80 and over .. | 6 7 13 45 4/ 8 | 20! 12 | 32 32 18 50 
Not Stated .. ' BA oa,5 “3 sae : : a at ae bg I 

: | ‘ 

t ‘i H | ! 

Total we | 2,071 1,516 | 3,687 | 1,836 | 


1 
1,331 | 3,167 | 1,725 | 1,009 | 2,734 | 1,080 | 458 | 1,538 








(c) Occupation at Death, Males. A summary of the main groups of occupations of 
males who died from tuberculosis during 1951 is given in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


(d) Length of Residence in Avstralia. The length of residence in Australia of persons 
who died from tuberculosis in 1951 is given in the next table. These figures are shown 
in relation to age at death in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AUSTRALIA OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS), 1951. 


I 

















i 7 
Length of Residence in! Fe- | Per- Length of Residence in Fe- | Per- 
Australia. 1 Males. males. sons. Australia. Males. males.) sons. 
Born in Australia, .. | 845 391 |1,236 || Resident 10-14 years ot 5 2 7 
Resident under 1 year ; 4 3 7 oF 15-19 35 aie 2 -_ 2 
55 Lyear .. cage 4 4 8 34 20 years and over. . 162 48 210 
» 2 years oral #8 5 1 6 || Length of residence not stated 49 5 54 

” 3 os an I 2 3 

” 4 o> tet 2 I 3 
» 59 years : 1 I 2 Total Deaths -- | 1,080 458) 1,538 
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(e) Death-rates. In order to show the relative incidence of tuberculosis in each 
State and Territory and the improvement which has taken place in recent years, the 
death-rates from tubercular diseases for 1931, 1941 and 1951 are given in the following 
table. The rates for 1951 are based on the causes of death compiled according to the 
Sixth Revision. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS): DEATH-RATES.(2) 




















1931. 1941. . | 195I. 
State or Territory. j 
Males. | Females.Persons.| Males. | Females.|Persons.! Males. | Females.|Persons. 

New South Wales | 53 | 37 45 47 24 36 26 12 19 
Victoria 59 | 5t 55 54 37 | 45 25 tr 18 
Queensland = 45 | 28 37 40 | 20 30 29 8 19 
South Australia .. 58 ! 56 57 40 34 37 21 10 15 
Western Australia 74 |! 40 ! 58 60 25 44 22 6 14 
Tasmania 61 5I ' 56 48 44 , 46 21 25 23 
Northern Territory 69 -- | 44 27 35 29 20 33 25 
Australian Capital | | 

Territory oe a | 2 5 23 es 15 7 30 37 33 

j-—— : 1 | 
Australia =... | 55 | 42 | 49 48 29 38 |, 5 oe 18 
H ( 























(a) Number of deaths from tuberculosis per 100.000 of mean population. 


(f) Proportion of Total Deaths. A table showing the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis per 10,000 deaths from all causes in each State and Territory during 
TQ11~20, 1921-30, 1931-40 and 1941~50 was given in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 627. 

(g) Death-rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the death-rates from 
tuberculosis for Australia in comparison with the rates for various other countries. 
The comparison is made on the latest figures available but as some countries have not 
yet adopted the Sixth Revision of the International List for their statistics it is not possible 
to present the figures consistently on that basis. Of the 21 countries shown, 12 use 
the Sixth Revision of the List. 6 use the Fifth, and one uses the Fourth, while 2 use 
independent classifications. The table indicates that Australia occupies a very favorable 
position as regards the death-rate from this disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS : DEATH-RATES(a), VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
| 























: Respir- ' an | Respir- 
Country. Year. Fret ae Country. | Year. Sal Forms. 
an 2 ale oe \- gece oe, ee ee 
' ' 

Denmark 1950| 12 | 14 || Germany, Federal ! 
Netherlands 19g5r | 13 |! 16 Republic | 1950 | 33 40 
Australia(6) 1951; 17 , 18 || Belgium .. -. | 1950 | 34 43 
Sweden .. 1950 | 19 22 Italy 3 -. | 1950] 33 43 
US. of America 1950, 21 , 22 j| Ceylon .. -. | 1950 | 49 53 
New Zealand(c) | 1950, 19 , 23 France .. 1950 | 47 58 
Union of South i Ireland, i aati of 1950 | 62 79 

Africa(d) : 1950 | 19 | 23 Finland as 1950 | 78 92 
Canada .. .. | 1950' 22 ! 26 Spain... ag | 1950 | 82 | 104 
Norway .. -. | 19501 24 | 29 | Portugal .. % i 1951 | 109 } 133 
Switzerland .. | 1950 | 28 , 35 || Japan . ; 1950 | 122 | 146 
United Kingdom .. J 1950! 34 . 38 | { 

\ Seo ae, el 
(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean a (6) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 

{c) Weuudes Maoris. (d) White population only. 


(iii) Malignant Neoplasms, including Neoplasms of Lymphatic and Haematopoietic 
Tissues (B18). (a) General. It was shown in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 628 that 
deaths classified under this heading according to the Sixth Revision of the International 
List are not directly comparable in total with those on the Fifth Revision basis and 
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comparahility ratios were given to enable comparison on an adjusted basis to be made. 
This change must be kept in mind in considering the comparisons between 1951, 1941, 
1931 and 1921 which are shown in the following pages. 

(b) Type and Seat of Disease. Tables showing the type and seat of disease, in 
conjunction with age and conjugal condition of the persons dying from malignant 
neoplasms in 1951 will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 69. A summary regarding 
type and seat of disease for 1951 (Sixth Revision basis) is given below. It may he 
pointed out that the significance of the number of deaths shown for the various types of 
neoplasms enumerated hereunder is doubtful, owing to the fact that, in the absence 
of a post-mortem, it is impracticable for the certifying doctor in the majority of cases 
to make an accurate diagnosis as to type in the detail required for the following 


classification. 


DEATHS FROM MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS AND NEOPLASMS OF LYMPHATIC - 


AND HAEMATOPOIETIC TISSUES : 


AUSTRALIA, 1951. 


TYPE AND SEAT OF DISEASE, 











| 





























I 
‘ ie Per- | : 2 ts 
Type of Disease. i Males. Bee bhi F Seat of Disease. Males. Ele pki 
ren MN pee! cquitie WM ee lame Paap ae re — 
Malignant Neoplasms— ! i Malignant, Neoplasms— i 
Cancer and Carcinoma | { = Buecal Cavity = and . H 
(other than skin) ,4:640 4,425 19,065 | Pharynx ns 185 246 
Skin Cancer... 62 48 | 110 | Digestive Organs and \ 
Sarcoma and be Sar- H Peritoneum— 
coma 8r 94 175 Oesophagus 186 58 244 
Myeloma Ss ie i, ed Stomach 1,154 730 | 1,884 
Glioma . 57 35; 92 Small Intestine 17 26 43 
‘Endothelioma .. a Me iy wd sh Sy Large Intestine 600 743 | 3,343 
Melanoma and Melanotic { 4 Other 732 604 | 1,336 
Sarcoma 74 54 j 128 41 Respiratory System 794 188 982 
Hypernephroma 22 13, 35 .;' Breast 8S! 949, 957 
‘Teratoma oP 8 x 9 , Uterus | 564, 564 
Malignant Disease and | 4; Other Female Genital ' : 
Malignant Tumor n.o.s. 179 149 | 328 i| Organs ‘ .. | 344) 344 
5 | Male ‘Genital Organs 665 e 665 
Total. Malignant | aa I i ee. Organs fae't ns 135 | 411 
ie 5, t in 1 1g 112 25 
Benpinems S183 HOES [2748 | Other and Unspecified : 
= hel Organs ma 359 | 305 | 664 
Neoplasms of Lymphatic and ! r : ' ee ee ae 
Haematopoietic Tissues— « . | Total, Malignant 
Lymphosarcoma and | Neoplasms ». | §:123 | 4,819 | 9,942 
reoulosarcoma or 551 146 . \—- -| = 
odgkin’s Disease 53 27 80 || Neoplasms of Lymphatic 
Other forms of Lym- | | and Hacmatopoictie ‘is Tis- 
phoma (Reticulosis).. 16 Ir 27 '| sues 392 | 285 677 
Multiple Myeloma (Plas- 1 1 
mocytoma) + 23 22 45 | 
Leukaemia and Aleu- | Hy 4 ! 
kaemia_.. ++, 208 168] 376 i 
Mycosis Fungoides... I 2: 3 fi 
. ‘ | 1 
Total, Neoplasms of ! — orca iain 
Lymphatic, ete., : { ‘| 
Tissues .. 392 285 i 677 i 1 
: ae ee | \ 
Grand Total [5 3515 | 5,104 ps9 | Grand Total , 59515 §,104 [10,619 








(c) A ge at Death. The ages of persons who died from malignant TERNS in 1921, 
1931, 1941 and 1951 are given Lelow. Inferences drawn from the great increuse in the 
number of deaths from malignant neoplasms in 1951 compared with 1921 need qualification 
in view of the altered age constitution of the population since the earlier year. The 
number of people over 55 years of age, at which level cancer risks are greatest, more 
than dovbled between 1921 and 1951, whilst those in the age-group 75 years and over 
more than trebled. It is only in this extreme old age-group from 75 onwards that the 
rate of mortality, as distinct from the number of deaths, has increased. For groups 
up to age 75 there has been no increase in mortality rates since 1921; indeed, in some 
age groups the rates have actually declined. It is also probable that a proportion cf 
the increased number of deaths from cancer recorded in recent years has been due to 
more. correct diagnosis and certification on the part of medical practitioners rather than 
to any actual increase in the disease itself. 
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’ MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS : NUMBER OF DEATHS IN AGE GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 















































Ig2I. 1931. 1941. 1951. 

Age Group AiSearOn Pan ena Sa omee 

fears). Fe- | Pe Fe- | Per. Fe- | Per. Fe- | P 
- T- - = = =: - ‘er- 
Males.) mates.| sons. | £!€5-| mates.) sons. | “184 mates! sons. | §!€8-4 mates] sons. 

t 

Under 15 og 26 23 49 2 23 48 ar! 25 46 gr 71 162 
1§~19 eo 8 1 19 12 Ii 2 10 | 10 20 28 I4 42 
20-24 oe 6 7 13 12 14 26 15; 13 28 33 iy? 50 
25-29 ia 15 19 34 19 13 32 24) 22 46 42 45 87 
30-34 26 45 7 26 55 8r 28 45 73 65 74| 139 
35-39 ss 56 81 137 59 98 157 56 106 162 96 122 218 
40-44 Ba 8r 140 221 rir 173 284 g2 i 193 285 114 19! 305 
45-49 a 147 | 207, 354} 149] 261] q4ro | 1494; 282] 431] 210} 274 | 484 
50-54 os 240 | 263 503; 26: | 287] $48] 316] 403] 719] 374) 418 | 792 
55-59 . 358 | 308 | 666) 349] 344] 693} 425; 435} 860) 541] 538 | 1,079 
60-64 fe 442 | 3491 79x | 519 | 400] 919 | 558] 491 11,049 | 793] 642 } 1,435 
65-69 id 380 285 665 662 478 {1,140 670 558 {1,228 904 663 41,567 
70-74 ss 312 | 234 | 546} 609} 410 }1,019 | 753} 623 11,376) 844 | 74x | 1,585 
75-79 oe 212 2r5 427 397 294 695 676 512 {| 1,188 7oo 604 11,304 
80-84 tie 83 89 172 187 152 339 331 330 661 438 417 855 
85 and over .. 45 52' 97 87 92 179 131 175 306 242 273 515 

Not Stated .. 3 oo 3 on oS re nd oe fs 28 a%, oe 

Total ++ [2,440 | 2,328 | 4,768 | 3,484 [3,105 | 6,589 | 4,255 | 4,223 | 8,478 | 5,515 | 5,104 (r0,61 9 








" 


(d) Occupation at Death, Males. A tahle showing main groups of occupations of 
males who died from malignant neoplasms and neoplasms of lymphatic and haema- 
topoietic tissues during 1951 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


(e) Death-rates. The following table shows the death-rates per 100,000 of mean 
population from malignant neoplasms in each State for 1931, 1941 and 1951. These 
rates are crude death-rates which do not take account of changes in the age constitution 
of the population, and to a substantial extent reflect the increasing age of the population 
rather than the true change in mortality from malignant neoplasms (see para. 13 {iii) (e) 
page 418). 


MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS : DEATH-RATES.(a) 





1931. 1941. 19§I. 
State or Territory = |_——,--_, -—— ; : 
Males. | Females.|Persons.| Males. | Females.|Persons.| Males. | Females. Persons. 








New South Wales 99 95 97; 116 107 II2{ 127 118 122 


Victoria ws III Io6 } 109} 132 145 138 | 140 139 I40 
Queensland ats I05 77 92 { 100 | + 97 99 | 127 105 | 116 
South Australia .. 1i2 124] 118] 112 140 |} 126} 130 123 127 
Western Australia {| 110 81 97 | 135 rIO 123 | 116 120 18 
Tasmania 100 Too | YOO} 125 127; 126} 121 126} 124 


Northern Territory 69 119 87 54 35 49 30 33 31 
Australian Capital 
Territory Sa 21 51 35 25 61 41 97 55 78 





























Australia | 105 97 | Lor 5S Co) 120 | 119} 129 122 | 126 


(a) Number of deaths from malignant neoplasms pez 100,000 of mean population. 


(f) Proportion of Total Deaths. A table showing the number of deaths from malignant 
neoplasms per 10,000 deaths from all causes in each State and Territory during 1911-20 
1921-30, 1931-40 and 1941~50 was given in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 631. 


(g) Death-rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the death-rates from 
malignant neoplasms for Australia in comparison with the rates for variovs other 
countries. Comparison between rates should not be made without due regard to the 
differences which exist between figures based on the Sixth Revision of the International 
List and those based on earlier revisions. 


948.—14 
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MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS : DEATH-RATES(a), VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





‘ 


Country. ! Year. © Rate.(b) |! Country. | Year. Rate.(b) ; 











a Pet kame 
Ceylon 2 -. | 1950, (6) 14 ; Ireland, Republic of . | 1950 | (6) r40 
Portugal .. -.  195r (4) 62 | Belgium .. - + 1950 | (5) 146 
Spain oye ss 1950 = (5) 74 :'| New Zealand(e) ' 1950 (6) 147 
Japan oe = 1950 1 (6) 77 | France .. | 1950 | (6) 149 
Ttaly 1950 , (5)107 : Norway... -- . 1950 | (5) 150 
Union of South Africa(e) 1950. (6) 118 { Netherlands -- | I95E | (6) 152 
Canada i 1950 ; (6)126' Denmark .. 2. | 1950 (5) 156 
’ Australia (d) ae 1951 | (6)126 i Switzerland .. 1 1950 163 
Finland =... .» ) 1950 , (6)-137 } Germany, Federal 
US. of America os 1950 (6) 139 | — Republic. . a 1950 (5) 170 
Sweden as +.) I950 139 | United Kingdom ine | 1950 (6) 193 
(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. (b) Number in parentheses indicates 
Fourth, Fifth or Sixth Revision of the International List. In Sweden and Switzerland independent 
classifications are used. (c) European population only. (2) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 


(e) Excludes Maoris. 


(iv) Diseases of the Heart (B25 tv B28). The numter of deaths classified to diseases 
of the heart in 1951 on the basis of the Sixth Revision of the Internationa] List of Causes 
of Death was 26,429 (15,646 males and 10,783 females). Details for each individual 
category within the grovp may be obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 69. This 
class is the largest among causes of death, the death-rate having increased from 1,019 
per million in 1911-15 to 2,705 in 1939-43 and 3.135 in 1951. The increase in the 
number of deaths recorded from heart diseases has been particularly pronounced during 
the past sixteen years. The rapid increase in mortality is partly a reflection of the 
ageing of the population, but the figures have been influenced mainly by improved 
diagnosis and certification by medical practitioners. Many deaths of elderly people, 
formerly attributed to senility or other indefinite causes, are believed to be now more 
frequently certified as associated with some form of heart disease, usually myocardial 
degeneration. The improvement in diagnosis has been particularly evident in the case 
of diseases of the coronary arteries. When first listed in the heart disease group in 
1931, there were 1,139 deaths from this cause and angina pectoris, but in 1950 the 
number on a comparable basis (Fifth Revision) was 9,027. The number of deaths 
classified under the Sixth Revision as due to diseases of the heart, together with death- 
rates and proportions per 10,000 deaths in 1951, are given in the following table. 


DISEASES OF THE HEART: DEATHS, DEATH-RATES AND PROPORTION 
PER {6,000 TOTAL DEATHS, £951. 





¥ 


Number of Deaths. | Death-rates.(a) Cee 





State or Territory. 


Males. | Females. Persons.) Males. | Females. Persons. 


' 





Males, _ Females. Persons. 








New South Wales | 16a85, 4279, 10,772 389! 260 = 325} 3.589, 3,092) 3,373 





Victoria «+ ' 45290, 3534] 7,631 = 377 296 =. 336 3,388] = 3,098] 3,255 
Queensland +. ' 1,967; 1,168) 3,135} 319) 198 260) 3,007) 2,559) 2,823 
South Australia .. | 1,361 1014] 2,375| 379 281' 330] 3,430, 3,153) 3,306 
Western Australia | 1,071, 645| 1,716} = 3538) 228; 295] 3,471) 2,929] 3,245 
Tasmania, - ' 419 321: 740/ 279 225° 253) 2,967 2,779! 2,883 
Northern Territory _ 14 4 18) 14T) 66 113] 1,505! 1,667) 1,538 
Australian Capital | | 

Territory oe] 31, II, 42| 230) IOI 172| 3,131] 2,200] 2,819 




















Australia me | 15,646 10,783] 26,429| 367 259| 314| 3,405! 3,009] 3,231 


(a) Number of deaths from diseases of the heart per 100,000 of mean population. 





Mortality, 421 


(v) Diarrhoea and Enteritis (Children under two years of age). Figures published in - 
Official Year Book No. 39, p. 634, show that deaths in this category declined from a rate 
of 22.8 per 1,000 children born for the period 1911-15 to 1.5 for the period 1946-50, 
from which it is evident that this cause of death is no longer the scourge that it was 
in earlier years. 

Owing to changes i in classification it is not possible to continue the tables in the same 
form for 1951. 

(vi) Puerperal Causes (B40). It was shown in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 634, 
that the changes introduced with the Sixth Revision of the International List did not 
significantly affect the comparahility of the total number of deaths from puerperal 
causes. The death-rate from these causes (including criminal abortion) has fallen 
steadily during the past sixteen years and is now at a general level of about one per 
1,000 live births as compared with a rate of six per 1,000 in 1936. 

The 203 deaths in 1951 correspond to a death rate of 4.87 per 100,000 females, 
or 1.05 deaths per 1,000 live births. The death-rate may be expressed in other terms 
by stating that 1 of every 952 women giving birth to w live child in 1951 died from 
puerperal causes; the corresponding ratios for married women were I in every 983 
and for single women 1 in every 540. More detailed information will be found in a 
series of tables in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 

The following table shows the death-rate per 1,000 live births from puerperal causes 
in various countrics. The rates are not stated uniformly on the basis of the Sixth 
Revision of the International l.ist but Australian experience, referred to above, is that 
there is little difference from the former basis. However, for other reasons, care is 
necded in comparing the Australian rates with the figures for other countries. 


CHILD-BIRTH : DEATHS PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS, VARICUS COUNTRIES. 























Rate : Rate 

Country. { Year. | per 1.000 || Country. Year. | per 1,000 

| Live Births. |! Live Births, 
\ | 
Sweden... .. | 1950 0.62 Canada <é .. | 1950 1.13 
Denmark .. .- | 1950 0.78 Switzerland .. | 1950 1.38 
Netherlands .. | 1957 0.82 |, Finland .. .. | 1950 1.47 
U.S. of America .. | 1950 0.83 Belgium... .. | 1950 1.51 
France 3 ++ | 1950 0.86 Italy 1950 1.53 
New Zealand (a) | 1950 0.90 ‘|| Ireland, Republic of .. 1950 1.56 
Union of South Africa(b) 1950 0.92 | Portugal .. 1951 1.60 
United Kingdom ... | 1950 0.93 | Japan He 1950 1.75 
Norway... .. | 1950 1.01 : Germany, Federal 

Australia () -. | 1951 1.05 |  Republic.. .. | 1950 2.07 
Spain : -. {| 1950 1.08 | Ceylon eA .. | 1950 5.57 

(a) Excludes Maoris. (5) European population only. (¢) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 


A tabulation of puerperal causes for Australia according to age at death for married 
and single women separately will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 

The total number of children left by the 203 married mothers who died from puerperal 
causes in 1951 was 470, an average of 2.3 children per mother. 

Nine of the mothers who died had been married less than one year, 25 between 
one and two years, and 13 between two and three vears. The duration of marriage 
ranged up to 25 years. Tabulations distinguishing the ages at marriage and at death 
will he found in Demography Bulletin No. 69, which also includes a table showing in 
combination the duration of marriage and previous issue. 

(vii) Congenital Malformations and Diseases of Early Infancy (B41-B44). This 
combined group embraces two complete classes of the International List of Causes of 
death which relate more specifically to infant deaths and they have already been presented 
in detail in the section devoted to causes of infant death (see pp. 407 and 408). 
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(viii) Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (BE 47 to BE 50). (a) General. Deaths 
in this class are classified according to external cause and not according to nature of 
injury. The classification provides sub-groups for accident, including adverse reactions 
to prophylactic inoculations, therapeutic misadventures and late effects of accidental 
injury; suicide; homicide and injuries purposely inflicted by other persons; and 
injury resulting from operations of war, including late effects. The number of deaths 
in 1951 for each of these sub-groups is shown on pp. 412-414. Full details for each 
individual category in this class will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


The following table, showing the death-rates in the main sub-groups per 100,000 
of mean population and the proportion of deaths caused by violence during the period 
1921-51, indicates that the death-rate from violence is generally about three times as 
great for males as for females. It can be seen also that in 1951 the percentage of deaths 
caused by violence was 7.21, which was higher than in any year since 1939. 


The low level of the rates and proportions for the years 1941-45 is attributable 
mainly to the fact that deaths of defence personnel have been excluded but the rates 
have been based on total mean population (including defence personnel). A contributing 
factor is the decrease during this period in the number of automobile accidents which 
resulted from the war-time restrictions on travel. From 1st July, 1947, deaths of 
defence personnel have again been included and the rates and proportions have since 
risen fairly steadily, 


ACCIDENTS, POISONINGS AND VIOLENCE : DEATH-RATES.(a) 





Death-rate from— All Violence. 



























































; ; : -->—-- ——| Proportion per 
Period. Accident.(6) | Suicide. |» -Homicide.(c) | Total Violence. | 790° Deaths. 
eaas | bis ees OM 
' . : H ‘ { 
M. | F. Po) M. | Fi P. M. | FP. Pp. | Me; OP. Pp) M1] OP P. 
at ace i re 2%. ' pe eeeeriet vale 
{ 
1921-25.. 75 aI 48 18 4! 3 2 I 2 95 26 61 892] 315 | 642 
1926-30... 84 24 54 20 4 13, 2 2, 2 106 30 69 113,039) 365 | 746 
1931-35.. | 7x} 22] 474 19 5, 32 2 I 2, 92/ 28° 62 929] 353 | 676 
1936-40... 86 28 58 17 5 bes 2 I r | 105 34, 70 979) 399 | 724 
1o4i-45.. 7 67| 26{ 46] 11] 4 | 8; rl zi} rj 79} 321 55 | 730 348 | 558 
1946-50... 76 27 51 14 5' 1x0 Toh Ak I gt 33° G2 8441 383 | 640 
' : 

1946... 731 291 54 14 6! 10 | I | I r{ 88| 36 62 799| 401 | 62r 
1947. 74 29 2 15 5 | Io I. I I 90 35: 63 838] 408 | 647 
1948... 75 271 5m 1 15 4 Io| I I gr 32) 62 827} 362 | 620 
1949 a 75 25 50 15 4 tor «! I I gt go 61 863] 360 | 642 
1950. 80 | 27! 54! 14 5 9 r/o zr] 95/ 33| 64 893} 387 | 670 
195i as 86 31 59 4 5 10 2 I I} 102 37 70 948] 429 | 721 
(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. (b) Includes “open verdict ’’, 


(c) Includes ‘‘ war wounds ’”’. 


An analysis of special features of the deaths in the main sub-groups of this class 
is given in the following paragraphs. 


(b) Accident (BE 47, BE 48). In 1951 more than half of the accidental deaths were 
due to transport accidents. Railway accidents caused 2.98 per cent. of the total 
accidental deaths, motor vehicle traffic accidents 41.49 per cent., motor vehicle non- 
traffic accidents 1.03 per cent., other road vehicle accidents 3.20 per cent., water 
transport accidents 1.43 per cent. and aircraft accidents 0.54 per cent., a total of 50.67 
per cent. Other important causes were accidental falls, 19.73 per cent. and accidental 
drowning, 8.66 per cent. A summary of the number of deaths caused by the various 
types of accident is given in the following table. 
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DEATHS: FROM ACCIDENT : AUSTRALIA, 1951. 

















Cause of Death. Males. Fermalea| Persons. 
| 
Railway accidents. . is ne Aas ee ess 135 13 | 148 
Motor vehicle traffic accidents es fe ais 3 -» , 1,704 360! 2,061 
Motor vehicle non-traffic accidents .. ee ax os ate 42 91 51 
Other road vehicle accidents of sie ie a “| 130 29 | 159 
Water transport accidents .. te at ak +a aes 66 5, 71 
Aircraft accidents ae ab eg 23 4] 27 
Accidental poisoning by solid and liquid substances |. tes ae 63 32 | 95 
Accidental poisoning by gases and vopouts ae oe => oa 20 14 34 
Accidental falls... ae “ce oe or 450 530, 980 
Accident caused by machinery os ne 63 t." 64 
Accident caused by cutting and piercing instruments |. a oe 6 ro 
Accident caused by electric current .. se af 33 | 154 48. 
Accident caused by fire and explosion of combustible material |: ee 113) 70 183 
Accident caused by hot substance, corrosive Nauta, steam tend sadiaiet: eo 33 | 20 | 53 
Accident caused by firearms ius a 88 7 j 95 
Accidental mechanical suffocation .. ae es is 34 18 , 52 
Lack of care of infants under one year of age ore _ r} 7, 8 
Accidents caused by bites and stings of venomous animals es “ 6; 2 8 
Other accidents caused by animals .. oi ae 23 | 5' 28 
Accidental drowning and submersion a ni so ie 365 65 430 
Excessive heat and because sc the oe Pa <o” 19 13! 32 
Excessive cold... a a a8 ae és 2 a oe 2 
Hunger, thirst and exposure on sis or ae ie 14, 2: 16 
Cataclysm aks 7 oie ae Se ae oe I! 1! 2 
Lightning rs a ia es os 71 1! 8 
All other ‘and unspecified accidents | Ss 222 "45° 267 
Complications due to non-therapeutic “medical and surgical procedures a aA 2 2 
Therapeutic misadventure and late complications of therapeutic procedures -! 2 13 15 
Late effects of accidental injury and poisoning. . a ae wet Ir 10 2X 
——— ny 
Total Deaths from Accident .. we vs Pes sal 3,673 1,294 4,967 





(c) Suicide (BE 49). (i) Modes Adopted. Deaths from suicide in 1950 and 1951 
numbered 760 and 805 respectively, the modes adopted being as shown in the following 
table :-— 


SUICIDE : MODES ADOPTED, AUSTRALIA. 























Males. | Females. | Persons, 
Mode of Death. ms 

1950. 1951. | 1950. 1951. 1950. 1951. 
Poisoning oe a wey IOE 96 |} 61 56 162 152 
Poisonous gas .. <a 53 58 |; 42 36 95 94 
Hanging or strangulation . . a 126 118 ' 28 28 154 146 
Drowning . te aie 37 4r' 30 26 67 67 
Firearms and explosives i Soa 176 200 | 12 IQ 188 219 
Cutting or piercing instruments .. 47 59 8 14 55 73 
Jumping from high Bee fod! 9 15, 8) 9 17 24 
Other modes ‘ ; wet 18 21 41 9 22 30 

2 \ ' 

. i} ‘ ‘ 
Total. ia as 567 608 193 | 197 760 805 
i é 





(ii) Death-rates. The death-rates from suicide and the proportion per 10,000 total 
deaths in 1951 are given in the following table. 
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SUICIDE : DEATHS, DEATH-RATES AND PROPORTION PER 10,000 TOTAL 
DEATHS, 1951. 





























Number of Deaths. { Death-rates.{a) Proportion per, ro, e009 
State or Territory. | = Tera e sath = = 
2 - : _ ee 'e- er- 
Males. | mates. | sons. | Males. males. | sons. | Males: | mates} sons. 
New South Wales .. 258 80: 338{ 15; 5 10}; 143 57 | 106 
Victoria .. 88 124 56 ! 80 II- 5 8: 98 52 q7 
Queensland oe 97 23 | 120 16 ; 4 10' 148 50 108 
South Australia .. | 44 17 | 61 12 5 8: 1x4 53 85 
Western Australia .. 64 a 81 2I | 6 14 | 207 77 | 153 
Tasmania . 14 | 7 9; 2; 6 99 26 66 
Northern Territory .. 2 a 2 20 | --» | I30 215 i 17l 
Aust. Cap. Territory 5 5 | 6) 37 9 25 | 505 | 200} 403 
Australia -. | 608] 3197 | 805. 14 5 ro | 132{ 55 98 











(a) Number of deaths from suicide per 100,000 of mean population. 


The death-rates from suicide for Australia in five-year periods since 1921 and for 
each of the years 1946 to 1951 are shown on p. 422. 


(iii) Age at Death. From the following table which shows the age of persons who 
committed suicide in 1951 it will be seen that both young and extremely old people 
took their lives during this year. 


AGE OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE : AUSTRALIA, 1951. 


























- AW en Males. | Females. | Persons. Age orp | Males. | Females. | Persons. 
10-14 ne 3 | 3 | 55-59 ue ! 52 26 78 
I5~19 ae 22 3 25 || 60-64 wt 66 “15 81 
20-24 3 38 14 | 52 |} 65-69 as 52 15 67 
25-29 oe 41! II: 52 || 70-74 oe 25 Ir 36 
30-34 + 37! 13 | 50 | 75-79 ve 17 5 22 
35739 ed 55 27 | 82 || 80-84 fea 7 2 9 
40-44 Se 63 17 80 |} 85-So 3 Ps 3 
45-49 a 75 25 | 100 = Fen CEE 
50-54 ee 52 13; 65 || Total Deaths _ 608 197 805. 





(iv) Occupation at Death, Males. A table showing main groups of occupations of 
males who committed suicide during 1951 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


(v) Death-rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the death-rate from 
suicide for Australia in comparison with the rates for various other countries. The 
table indicates that Australia occupies a fairly favourable position as regards the death- 
rate from suicide. 


SUICIDE : | DEATH-RATES(@), VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 























Country. Year, Rate. Country. Year. Rate. 
Ireland, Rope of .. 1950 2.5 Portugal .. 5 IQ51 10.2 
Spain a 1950 5:4 US. of America af 1950 II.3 
Netherlands . .. | 1951 6.1 Belgium... a 1950 12.9 
Italy bcs .. | 1950 6.5 j| Sweden... .. | 1950 14.8 
Ceylon a +. , 1950 6.6 France os ae 1950 215.2 
Norway ‘ts .. ' 1950 7.4 Finland... is 1950 I5.4 
Canada ae 1950 7-7 \, Germany, Federal 
New Zealand(b) | 1950 9.2 Republic ee 1950 19.2 
Union of South Africa(c c) 1950 9.4 Japan be Be 1950 19.6 
Australia(d) . .. | 1951 9.5 | Denmark .. .. | 1950 23.3 
United Kingdom +.) 1950 9-5 4h, | Switzerland -- | 3950 | 23.5 

(a) Number of deaths | per 100,000 of mean population. (b) Excludes Maoris. (c) European 


population only. (a) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 
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(d) Homicide and Operations of War (BE 50). In 1951 there were 114 deaths from 
homicide and injury purposely inflicted by other persons (not in war), of which non- 
accidental poisoning caused 5 deaths; assault by firearms and explosives, 37; assault 
by cutting and piercing instruments, 16; assault by other means, 51; injury by 
intervention of police, 2; and execution, 3. Deaths from injury resulting from the 
operations of war numbered 7, but all were deaths from late effects of such injuries. 


14. Causes of Deaths in Classes.—The figures in the preceding sub-sections relate 
to principal individual causes of death, and are of greater value in medical statistics 
than a mere grouping under general headings. The classification under seventeen 
general headings used in the Sixth Revision of the International List of Causes of Death 
is, however, shown in the following table for 1951, together with the death-rates and 
proportions of total deaths pertaining to those classes. A similar table showing the 
death-rates for the eighteen classes used in former classifications and covering the 
three five-year periods from 1936 to 1950 appears in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 641. 


DEATHS, DEATH-RATES, ETC., IN CLASSES : AUSTRALIA, 1951, 


(Basep on THE SixtH REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL List.) 





E SPN, A | 














i . _ Proportion per 
Total Deaths. Death-rates.(a) 10,000 Deaths. 
Class. SSS . 
Be of HT gone ae SR ae Eo 


‘ sons. 


sons, 





‘ sons. | 











1. Infective and Parasitic Diseases | 1,808 916! 2,724) 42 22 32 393: 256 333 


2, Neoplasms . 5,699| 5,286110,985! 134° 127 130’ 3,240! 1,475] 1 
‘3: ‘Allergic, Endocrine System, Meta- ! # y # 475 1343 

bolic and Nutritional Diseases 740| 1,034 1,774’ 17 25 21 161 288 217 
4. Diseases of the Blood and Blood- | i 

forming Organs 160} 245 405' 4 6 5 35 68 50 
5. Mental, Psychoneurotic and Per- | 

sonality Disorders .. 325 143 468 § 3 6 71 40 57 
6. ater of Nervous System nome ; , 

and Sense Organs .. 4,957; 6.291/ 11,248 15 151 133; 1,079' 1,755| 1 
7. Diseases of the Circulatory System 117.556] 12 1675, 30,227 412 304 359. 3,829| 3 530) il pyres 
8. Diseases of the Respiratory System 3,164{ 2,162' 5,326 74 52 63: 688 603! 651 
9. Diseases of the Digestive System | 1,813} 1,318, 3,137 43 31 37-395! 368, 383 
10. Diseases of the Genito-urinary i 


System 1,988} 1,076 3,064 47 26 36 43 00 
11, Deliveries and Complications of ! 3 > | 373 


Pregnancy, Childbirth and the ‘ ; \ 


Puerperium se . oe 20 203... 5 Sings | : 2 
12. Diseases of the Skin and Cellular ' 3 of 3 

Tissue 61 71-132) I a a 13 20, 16 
13. Diseases of the Bones and Organs : 1 ~ 

of Movement : 1081 138 =. 246 3 3 3 24 39 30 
14. Congenital Malformations 1 532| 430 ©6962 13 10 It 116 120 118 





15. Certain Diseases of Farly Infancy 1,672, 1,259 2,931 39 30 35 364 351 358 
16. Symptoms, Senility ‘and Iii- | . 4 ' 
defined Conditions .. ' 1,013! 1,056 2,069 24 25 25 220 295 253 








17. Accidents, Poisonings and ¥io- 
lence . . no, 4357) 1,536 5,893 102 37-0 70948 429-720 
alll senineeliaeetametame ae 
Total .. or ss 45; 953) 35: 835, 81,788 1079 859 970, 10,000 10,000: 10,000 








(a) Nu umber of sath per 100,000 of mean population. 


15. Age at Death of Deceased Married Males and Females, and [ssue.—Demography 
Bulletin No. 69 contains a number of tables showing, in combination with the issue, the 
age at marriage, age at death and occupation of married persons who died in Australia 
in 1951. Deaths of married males in 1951 numbered 32,875, and of married females, 
27,727. The tabulations which follow deal, however, with only 32,327 males and 27,443 
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females, the information regarding issue in the remaining $32 cases being incomplete. 
The total number of children in the families of the 32,327 males was 109,629, and of the 
27.443 females, 101,012. The average number of children is shown for various age 
groups in the following table. 


AGE AT DEATH AND AVERAGE ISSUE OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND 
FEMALES: AUSTRALIA. 


















































Average Issue. 

1 Aina: = = Sas? J ee 
Age Grou y 
We ag | Males. Females. 

gil. 1921. 1931. 1941. 1951. Igri. | Ig2t. Ig31. 1941. 1951. 
1 Pe Weg ee alee alia pe ew alae Wi ee 
Under20 .. | 0.33 oe | 0075 : 0.43 | 0.94 | 0.77 | 0.66 | 0.79 | 0.83 
20-24 .. | 0.77 | 0.84 | 0.81 | 0.73 | 0.96 | 1.27 | 1.22 | 1.13 | 0.95 | 0.86 
25-29 .. | 1.25 4 1.29 | 1.33 { 1.12 | 1.29 | 1.82 | 1.86 | 1.81 | 4.45 | 1.61 
30-34 .. 1 2.05 | 2.06 | 1.79 | 1.76 | 1.79 | 2.74 | 2.45 | 2.34 | I.91 | 1.98 
35-39 .. | 2.80 | 2.58 | 2.13 | 2.11 | 2.12 | 3.64 | 3.29 | 2.89 | 2.30 | 2.49 
40-44 3-47 | 3-23 | 2-77 | 2.49 | 2.30 | 4.09 | 3.66 | 3.29 | 2.77 | 2.39 
45-49 4-09 | 3.48 | 3.10 | 2.68 | 2.51 | 4.54 | 3.76 | 3.55 | 2.93 | 2.59 
50-54 4.75 | 3-76 | 3-46 | 2.96 | 2.56 | 5.35 | 4-23 |°3.60 | 3.29 | 2.76 
55-59 5-44 | 4-41 | 3.69 | 3.28 | 2.77 | 5.86 | 4.69 | 4.01 | 3.55 | 3.03 
60-64 1 5-95 | 4.98 | 4.02 | 3.55 | 3-07 | 5.99 | 5.39 | 4-21 | 3.79 | 3-29 
65-69 6.23 | 5-50 | 4-41 | 3.73 | 3-25 | 6.50 | 5.86 | 4.82 | 4.01 | 3.63 
70-74 6.41 | 6.06 | 5.06 | 4.17 | 3.58 | 6.38 | 6.30 |] 5.41 | 4.20 | 3.64 
75-79 6.75 | 6.66 | 5.65 | 4.56 | 3.83 | 6.72 | 6.56 | 6.02 | 4.85 | 3.96 
80-84 6.68 | 6.89 | 6.17 | 4.93 | 4.30 | 6.22 | 6.76 | 6.26 } 5.39 | 4.19 
85-89 6.67 | 7-18 | 6.59 | 5.70 } 4.63 | 5.97 } 6.93 | 6.57 | 5.85 | 4.68 
90-94 .. | 6.03 | 7-2 | 6.94 | 6.57 | 5.06 | 5.69 | 6.53 | 6.73 | 6.11 } 5.08 
95-99 .. | 7.30 | 6.97 | 6.69 | 7.04 | 5.78 | 5.05 | 6.05 | 7.10 | 6.34 | 5.76 
roo and over 9.33 | 9-20 | 7.00 | 8.69 | 5.71 | 5.17 | 5.11 | 8.20 | 6.73 | 7-72 
Age not stated | 4.33 | 5-36 | 5.00 aie 8.00 } 4.60 | 5.80 | 5.00 .» | 5-50 
All Ages .. | 5.42 | 4.97 | 4.44 | 3.91 | 3-39 | 5.35 | 5-05 | 4.72 | 4.22 | 3.68 











The figures“in the preceding table include the issue both living and dead, the 
proportion between them, taking the issue of deceased males and females together, 
being about five to one. The totals for 1951 are shown in the following table :— 


ISSUE OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES: AUSTRALIA, 1951. 


Issue of Married Males. Issue of Married Females. 





Females. | Total. 


Issue. Males. Females, | Total. Issue. Males. 





41,601 | 82,700 
7,032 | 18,312 


Living -. | 47,919 | 46,974 | 94,893 |} Living .. | 41,099 
Dead a 8,619 6,117 | 14,736 || Dead .» | 10,680 





4 


49,233 | 101,012 





Total .. | 56,538 | 53,091 | 100,629 Total .. | 53,779 
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16. Age at Marriage of Deceased Males and Females, and Issue.—While the table 
giving the average issue of married males and females naturally shows an increase in 
the averages with advancing age at death, the following table which gives the average 
issue of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased parent shows 
a corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at marriage advances. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE OF DECEASED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE : AUSTRALIA. 





Average Issue. 





Age Group 




















(Years). Males. Females. 

IQII. Ig2t. 1931. 194. | 195%. } IQIX. | 1921. 1931. 194i. | 1951. 
Under15.. Be Se te oh -- 19.71 | 7-60 | 6.36 | 7.80 | 4.88 
15-19 .. | 6.97 | 6.32 | 6.15 | 5.40 | 4.63 | 7.10 | 6.97 | 6.79 | 6.10 | 5.41 
20-24 .. | 6.34 | 6.05 | 5.56 | 4.89 | 4.23 | 5-77 | 5-50 | 5-23 | 4.80 | 4.28 
25-29 5.70 | 5.17 | 4.70 | 4.23 |.3-65 | 4.27 | 4.09 | 3-79 | 3.51 | 3-14 
30-34 4.92 | 4.45 | 3.96 | 3.41 | 3.00 | 3.04 | 2.66 | 2.42 | 2.35 | 2.23 
35-39 .. | 4-05 | 3-90 | 3.14 | 2.80 | 2.45 | 1.68 | 1.61 | 1.40 | 1.26 | 1.16 
40-44 .. | 3-43 | 2.67 | 2.36 | 2.01 | 1.69 | 0.72 | 0.62 | 0.39 | 0.35 | 0.36 
45-49 .. | 2.59 | 2.20 | 1.96 | 1.52 | 1.33 | 0.26 | 0.03 | 0.12 | 0.01 | 0.07 
50-54 2.45 | 1.70 | 1.60 | 1.05 | 0.80 ae ie ats of 
55-59 1.66 | 1.30 | 0.95 | 0.79 | 0.49 wf 
60-64 .. | 2.00 | 0.33 ] 0.63 | 0.29 | 0.24 ba 
65 and over .. | 1.00 | 0.25 | 0.18 | 0.01 | 0.29] .. . 
Age not stated | 5.40 | 4.93 | 3-64 | 2.95 | 2.81 | 5.23 | 5.41 2.45 


All Ages .. | 5.42 | 4.97 | 4-44 | 3-92 | 3-39 | 5-35 | 5-05 





4-22 











17. Occupation of Deceased Married Males, and Issue.——A summary of the main 
groups of occupations of married males who died during 1951, together with issue, 
appears in Demography Bulletin No. 69. 


§ 4. Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages in the Australian 
Capital Territory. 
° 

To the end of 1929 the provisions of the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 

Act 1899 and the Marriage Act 1899 of New South Wales applied to the Australian 

Capital Territory. Births, deaths and marriages occurring within the Territory were 

registered by the New South Wales District Registrars at Queanbeyan and Nowra, and 

were incorporated in the New South Wales registration records but excluded from New 
South Wales statistics. 
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In 1929, however, the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages Ordinances 
were enacted, providing for the assumption by the Commonwealth Government of the 
function of registration within the Territory as from 1st January, 1930. All registrations 
are made at the Registrar’s Office, Civic Centre, Canberra. 


Marriages within the Territory are celebrated in accordance with the provisions of 
the Marriage Ordinance 1929-1938. This Ordinance, which closely follows the provisions 
of the Marriage Act of New South Wales, which it supersedes as regards the Australian 
Capita] Territory, came into operation on 1st January, 1930. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
EDUCATION. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General.—The development of Australian educational systems was last dealt with 
in some detail in the Year Book in issue No. 22, 1929. Changes have occurred since that 
year, however, and in the following pages is presented a reasonably complete account of 
these changes and of the systems as they exist at the present time. This information has 
been obtained, in the main, from the Commonwealth Office of Education, but it has been 
found necessary, for publication in the Year Book, to abridge the material originally 
supplied. This regretted but unavoidable condensing does not, it is hoped, seriausly 
impair the very comprehensive account supplied by the Commonwealth Office of 
Education. 


2. Evolution of Educational Systems in Australia.—{i) General. An account of the 
development of the Australian schools up to 1929 is to be found in Year Books Nos. 1, 2, 
17and22. Since that date there have been marked changes in the educational programme 
although the general pattern has not altered in any fundamental way. By 1929 free, 
compulsory and secular primary education had long been established in every State. 
Secondary schools had been set up and the foundations of technical education had been 
laid. Correspondence schools for outback children had been recently formed, and some 
special schools existed for physically and mentally handicapped children. School medical 
and dental services were in operation, and guidance and psychological services were in 
the process of being developed in three States. 


One of the major features of Australian education during the past twenty years has 
been the extension of facilities to provide for an increasing number of pupils in an increasing 
variety of ways. This has brought about many changes in policy and practice, such as 
the preparation of suitable courses of study adapted to the needs cf certain groups of 
children, the institution of the most efficient administrative structure to carry out the 
policy decided upon, and the evolution of adequate selection and examination techniques 
to ensure that the individual pupil is guided appropriately to that form of education most 
suitable for him. In fact, practically no child in Australia is beyond the reach of the 
education system. 


» (ii) From 1929 to 1939. The early years of this decade were marked by an acute 
economic crisis. During the most severe period the effect on education was that building 
programmes were restricted severely, teacher training was restricted, the numbers of 
teachers (and their salaries) were reduced, but the numbers of pupils increased. 


During the last half of the decade school buses began to be used extensively to’ 
transport pupils to schools, thus making possible the closure of a number of small schools. 
Often the curriculum offered in the “ consolidated ” school took into account the needs 
of the particular locality, and courses with an agricultural bias made their appearance. 


The crisis in primary production led to a policy of industrial expansion, which 
stimulated the training of technicians and skilled tradesmen. A technical vocational 
bias was developed in some post-primary schools, and senior technical education began 
a rapid and continued expansion. Senior technical class enrolments rose from 58,456 
in 1931 to 67,377 in 1935 and to 90,401 in 1939. 

(iii) The War Years. The immediate effect of the 1939-45 War on education 
programmes was very similar to the experience of the early 1930's. School building 
programmes were necessarily reduced because of the diversion of manpower and materials 
to defence needs and the number of teachers in training fell. In addition many teachers 
enlisted or undertook other work associated with the war effort. 
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To cope with the resulting shortage, many teachers deferred their retirement until 
after the war ; others returned from retirement to active work ; married women remained 
in the service or were re-engaged ; some small schools were closed and the children were 
transported to nearby towns. As war factories expanded, the demand for technical 
training continued to grow, despite the absence of many young men at the war. 


(iv) The Post-war Years. With the return of ex-servicemen teachers and allocation 
of large sums of money for educational activities, the post-war years have seen marked 
developments in Australian education, New curricula have appeared, aimed at increasing 
development of social skills, with emphasis on oral language, self-direction, health educa- 
tion and those activities generally included among the social studies. The time devoted 
to some of the more formal aspects of the curriculum has generally been reduced, and the 
age at which fundamental skills are formally taught has been raised. 


A feature of the educational scene in the post-war period has been the steady rise in 
enrolments due to the rising birth-rate and heavy immigration. The greater number of 
children at school has demanded more teachers and more schools at a time when manpower 
and. materials have been scarce. 


§ 2. Government Schools. 


1. Administration.—Education is the responsibility of the State Governments. 
‘The Commonwealth is, however, empowered to provide financial assistance to students 
and meets the full cost of education in Commonwealth territories, although this is largely 
provided by State education authorities. 

Although there is a tendency towards regional administration, State educational 
administration is centralized. The permanent head of the Department of Education or 
Public Instruction in each State is responsible to the Minister for Education (or Public 
Instruction). Contact with the schools is maintained principally through Inspectors, 
called Superintendents in Western Australia and Tasmania. Departments, are usually 
divided into primary, secondary and technical divisions. Some technical colleges are, 
however, in a large measure autonomous. Universities are independent foundations 
although much of their income is derived from State and Commonwealth grants. 

Examination Boards, representative of the Universities, the Education Departments 
and non-government. schools, control public examinations and syllabuses, and curriculum 
committees prepare primary and secondary curricula. State_Ministers for Education 
meet periodically as the Australian Education Council, to discuss matters of common 
interest, and Directors of Education meet annually as a Standing Committee of this 
Council. 


2. The Scheel System.—{i) Compulsion. In all States, there is legislation for 
compulsory school attendance. The original Victorian Education Act was passed in 1872, 
followed by similar Acts in Queensland (1875), South Australia (1878), New South Wales 
(1880), and Tasmania and Western Australia (1893). 

In 1952 the ages between which children were legally required to attend school were 
as follows :—New South Wales, 6 to 15 years; Victoria, 6 to 14 years ; Queersland, 6 to 
14 years; South Australia, 6 to 14 years (children may not leave school until the end of 
the term during which they reached the age of 14. years); Western Australia, 6 to 14 
years ; and Tasmania, 6 to 16 years 

In Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia amendments to the Acts have 
provided for the raising of the school leaving age to 15 years, but to date, thie legislation 
has not been implemented. ; 

Schooling may be given in government schools (including correspondence and special 
schools) or non-government schools and in a small minority of cases by private tuition. 

The employment of children of school age is prohibited by law. : 

(ii) Beyond Compulsion. Since 1929 especially, the development of large-scale 
industry and scientific farming has demanded a diversity of skills, and a general raising 
of the educational level of the population. The raising of the school leaving age in two 
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States and the tendency everywhere for children to stay longer at school have been 
expressions of public realization of this. In 1951 less than half of all children left school 
when they reached the age limit for compulsory attendance. Indeed almost half now 
proceed to some form of further education beyond secondary school, either as full-time 
students, as part-time apprentices or trainees released during the day by their employers, 
or as part-time evening students. 


In the early years of government provision of education, the main emphasis was on 
the primary school, which catered for children under compulsion and offered a course 
largely confined to the tool subjects, reading, writing and arithmetic. However; a 
process of extension and differentiation both at the bottom—infants’ schools and kinder- 
gartens—and at the top—secondary schools—was well under way long before 1929. 


3. The Educational Ladder.—{i) Infants’ Schools. It is now customary, although 
not compulsory, for children to begin school when they are five years old. In larger 
primary schools they enter the infants’ school, and in smaller schools “ infants’ classes ”’, 
which occupy two or three years, the first year in some States being called “ Kindergarten” 
or “ Preparatory”. The emphasis in the infants’ classes is very much on general develop- 
ment on play activities and on the informal aspects of the educational processes. In some 
cases the first two grades of primary education, together with any ‘‘ Preparatory ’ or 
“Kindergarten” classes, are to be found in separate infants’ schools or departments. 
But whether in a separate establishment or as a part of a primary school, there is a 
gradual move towards formal instruction. At the end of the period most children are 
able to read with some fluency, carry out simple arithmetical operations founded on the 
basic number facts, and can write in pencil. In addition, they have acquired skills with 
art materials and the like. A good deal of the instruction is carried on through activity 
methods, involving, for example, dramatic work, puppetry, and school “shops”. 
Children then pass at about the age of 8 or 9 to the more formal primary school, in which 
they normally spend four or five years. 


(ii) Primary Schools. The main emphasis in the primary school as distinct from the 
infants’ school still lies, as it always did,on the tool subjects (reading, writing and 
arithmetic) and, in more recent years, oral language. Since 1929, however, the methods 
of teaching have undergone considerable changes. Changes in the purpose and outlook 
of educationists, and the raising of the professional standards of teachers, have made for 
greater freedom for pupils and teachers, some departure from the methods of mass 
instruction, and the closer linking of the curriculum with the child’s social environment. 


In general, it is true to say that in 1951 there was less emphasis on results, and that 
basic skills are taught at a somewhat later stage. At the same time, the curriculum has 
been broadened. More individual instruction has led to a reduction of minimum 
standards of achievement for the less able and a stress on curriculum enrichment for the 
bright. Retardation, i-c., the repeating of grades, has been considerably reduced, the 
aim being for each child to remain with his age group. In all States ‘ opportunity 
classes” exist for backward children, and in one State “ opportunity classes’ are 
provided for the especially bright. 


(iii) Secondary Schools. At the age of 12 or 13 (in Queensland, 14) children transfer 
to a secondary school course. In the cities and larger country centres this is provided 
in a separate school, but in less densely populated areas secondary classes share the same 
buildings as primary classes. In rural areas secondary pupils may share teachers or 
classrooms with primary pupils, and even in one-teacher schools a few secondary students 
may carry out correspondence assignments under the supervision of the primary teacher- 
in-charge. 


Secondary curricula have developed from the matriculation requirements of the 
universities. English grammar and literature, mathematics, including algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry were the core. Languages, chiefly Latin and French, or science, chiefly 
physics and chemistry, and history had an important place. Geography and drawing 
were often taken in the first two or three years. 
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The academic course for matriculation has undergone some change since 1929. 
Greater emphasis has been placed on oral language and written expression in the English 
course ; Latin has waned in popularity and modern languages other than French and 
German are being taught in a few schools. A general science course has been introduced 
in some States, and social studies, a synthesis of history, geography and civics, is a subject 
to third-year level. More emphasis has been placed on art, music and physical education. 
Since 1929 the provision of a secondary type education for all has gained ground rapidly, 
although the entrance requirements of tertiary institutions are still provided for. 


Consequently, alongside the academic course, other courses have grown up. In 
country areas they may be offered in the same school or the academic course may even 
be largely abandoned. In the city, it is usual to offer non-academic courses in separate 
schools. The academic schools and multi-lateral country schools are usually known as 
High Schools, while the other types are generally distinguished by such names as Junior 
Technical Schools and Home Science Schools. 


Particular mention should be made of the recent development of the all-age con- 
solidated schoo] sometimes with an agricultural bias, found under various names in 
different States. Tasmania and South Australia adapted the idea of the English village 
area schools to Australian conditions and established ‘“‘ Area Schools’, some of which 
have farms attached. 


The courses followed in the non-academic schools are in general broader than in the 
academic schools. There is less concentration on establishing an academic discipline and 
method peculiar to each subject, but more attention to correlation between fields of 
knowledge, sometimes expressed by projects involving them all. Less time is generally 
devoted to mathematics and the formal sciences, more time to practical work and to art 
and musical appreciation. In English, oral language is emphasized rather more and 
grammar much less than in the academic schools, 


(iv) State Details. Very brief particulars of the position in each of the Statesis given 
in the following paragraphs :— 


(a) New South Wales. As in other States, a child commences school at the age of 
about five, spending the first seven years in the primary school and then passing on to 
some form of secondary education. 


The trend in secondary education has been to provide particular types of courses in 
separate schools such as Academic High Schools, Home Science High Schools, Technical 
High Schools, Commercial Schools, Junior Technical Schools, Home Science Schools and 
Agricultural High Schools. 


(6) Victoria. In Victoria, after six years of primary education, the child passes 
at the age of about twelve to secondary educatior. On the basis of head teachers’ 
recommendations and the children’s preferences special selection committees allot the 
children to High Schools, Girls’ Secondary Schools or Technical Schools or the corres- 
ponding courses of multi-purpose country schools. Changes in secondary curricula in 
the last fifteen years have been in the direction of broader, less specialized courses. 


(c) Queensland. In 1930 and 1952 the syllabus was substantially revised and changes 
were made in the school system. Pupils now complete their primary education (a 
preparatory grade and eight primary grades) at the age of about 14 and pass on to four 
years of secondary education. In country areas the secondary classes, known as 
secondary “tops”, are attached to the primary school. Intermediate schools are 
composed of the two highest primary grades. 

(d) South Australia. There has been a continuous development towards more liberty 
for teachers to experiment, both in the seven years’ primary schooling and in secondary 
education. Secondary education is provided in High Schools, Technical Schools, and 
Area Schools, which, in country districts, provide education with an agricultural bias 
as well as academic courses leading to matriculation. 


(e) Western Australia. Children enter primary school at the beginning of the year 
in which they turn six, and after one year’s infants’ class and six primary classes pass on to 
secondary education at the age of about twelve. This is provided through three-year 
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and five-year High Schools, which provide professional, commercial and technical courses. 
In country areas without High Schools large primary schools with post-primary classes, 
called Junior High Schools, provide similar education. 


(f) Tasmania. Children at the age of six commence six years’ primary education 
and at twelve are selected, on the result of ability and attainment tests, teachers’ recom- 
mendations and school record, for four years’ compulsory education in a High, Technical 
or Modern School. A fifth year is necessary for matriculation. 


Curriculum committees aim to keep the curriculum abreast of modern developments. 
Modern classes are designed to foster the special aptitudes of children in the 12 to 16 age 
group who are unsuited to high or technical school education. 


4. Examinations and Accrediting.—(i) Examinations. Before 1929 most States 
had three examinations for school children. The first came at the end of primary school 
and was variously known as the ‘“‘ Qualifying Certificate” or ‘‘ Scholarship”’. These 
examinations were regarded as a qualification for secondary education. The third came 
at the end of the secondary course, at the age of sixteen to seventeen, and was known as 
the “‘ Leaving ” or “‘ Senior Public” Examination, which qualified students for univer- 
sity matriculation. Between these came the ‘“‘ Intermediate Certificate’ or “ Junior 
Public Certificate ”’, usually one or two years before the end of the full course of secondary 
schooling. A pass in this examination was a useful entrance qualification for clerical 
occupations, nursing, some Public Service positions, and other callings requiring academic 
trainirg. 

The entrance examination for secondary schools . as administered by the Education 
Departments, although students from private schools also sat for it. The two higher 
examinations were generally under the control of a board, on which universities, Education 
Departments and non-government schools were represented. 


By 1950 the external examination for secondary school entrance had been abolished 
in every State except Queensland, where the age of transition is fourteen and the 
“Scholarship” Examination must be passed to entitle the student to free secondary 
education and, if necessary, boarding allowances. The external Intermediate Examina- 
tion’ had declined in importance, some States substituting internal examinations in some, 
or all, schools, other States providing a variety of internal certificates from different types 
of schools. The Leaving Certificate in most States had not been supplanted, but had 
been modified to provide a greater variety of subjects and, as for example in mathematics, 
the opportunity of choosing several specialized courses or a broad course. 


The length of the secondary course has been increased in two States from two to 
three years for the Intermediate Certificate and from a further one to a further two for the 
Leaving. South Australia has a further year beyond the Leaving Certificate for aseparate 
examination known as “ Leaving Honours”. Only the “‘ Leaving Certificate ” is necessary 
for matriculation, but good results—credits as distinct from passes—in the Leaving 
Honours Examination may carry exemption from some subjects of the first year university 
- course. In Victoria a similar system had operated, but the optional Leaving Honotirs 
year has been replaced by adding a further year after the Leaving Examination fer a 
course leading to a special matriculation examination. Separate matriculation examina- 
tions also exist in New South Wales, Western Australia and Tasmania, but successful 
Leaving candidates are not required to sit. 


(ii) Accrediting. The system of granting certificates, or credit for subjects passed, 
without external examination is a major development and now operates in four States. 
Credit is assessed mainly on the student’s record of work for the year, although some 
internal examinations are generally given. Syllabuses can be less rigidly controlled and 
can be more freely adapted to local conditions, although standards are maintained by the 
supervision of the central authority. 


(iii) State Details. (a) New South Wales. The trend in New South Wales over the 
past twenty years has been for the steady elimination of external competitive examina- 
tions. Experiments with the use of intelligence tests as the means of selection for high 
school entry gradually led to the adoption of this method for all country schools in 1938. 
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This was replaced in 1943 by small committees, which now make the selection for all 
schools, giving weight to teachers’ estimates of achievement, intelligence test scores and 
parental wishes. 


The Intermediate Certificate used to be an external examination taken after three 
years’ secondary education. Since 1949, however, the Certificate has been awarded 
on the results of internal examinations in all government and most non-government 
schools. Children have now to reach a satisfactory standard in at least four subjects. 


At the Leaving Certificate level examination is external, although there have been 
various modifications in the requirements for matriculation. The number of acceptable 
subjects has been extended, and matriculation is now allowed on four (instead of the 
usual five) subjects if three of these are at a higher level. 


(b) Victoria. All public examinations have now been abolished at the primary 
level. At the secondary level there are now four examinations—the Proficiency, the 
Intermediate, the Leaving and the Matriculation. 


The Proficiency is awarded on the basis of the child’s school record during the 
third year of secondary education. The Intermediate and Leaving Certificates are public 
examinations conducted by the Schools Board of the University of Melbourne, and are 
taken after four and five years’ secondary education respectively. Matriculation, for 
which the Leaving is a prerequisite, requires a further year and provides the normal 
channel of entry into the University. 


(c) Queensland. The Scholarship Examination, which takes place at the end of 
primary schooling, has been changed from a competitive examination to a qualifying 
examination, in which all students are required to obtain 50 per cent. of total marks in 
English, arithmetic and social studies. 


The Junior Public Examination is taken after two years’ secondary schooling. Since 
1951 each candidate has received a statement showing the subjects passed and the grade 
of pass in each instead of a Junior Certificate. The Senior Public Examination two 
years later is accepted by the University for matriculation. 

A Board of Post-primary Studies and Examinations was set up in 1941 to advise the 
Government in these matters. 


(d) South Australia. Progress Certificates are awarded at the end of primary 
schooling on the recommendation of the teacher and District Inspector, and this entitles 
pupils to special allowances for books, board and travelling. 


The Intermediate, Leaving and Leaving Honours Certificates are obtained by 
external examination. Intermediate Technical, Leaving Technical, Area School Inter- 
mediate and Area School Leaving Certificates are awarded on school recommendation. 


(e) Western Australia. The only external examination at the end of primary school- 
ing is the scholarship examination for students wishing to proceed to a five-year high 
school. A preliminary qualifying examination is held three months earlier to eliminate 
candidates who have little chance of success. 


At the secondary level the Junior Certificate examination (after three years) and 
Leaving Certificate examination (after five years) are conducted for the University by a 
Public Examinations Board which includes representatives from the University, the 
Education Department and non-departmental schools. 


(f) Tasmania. Accrediting, based on ability and attainment tests, pupils’ records 
and teachers’ recommendations, is used to determine the most appropriate secondary 
education for pupils. 


After four years’ secondary education a certificate is granted either by accrediting 
or public examination. A fifth year is required to sit for the University’s Matriculation 
Examination. 


5. Health Services to Schools——During the period under review, health services to 
schools have extended far beyond the routine medical and dental inspections which were 
the rule in 1929. Information relating to medical and dental school services is given 
in Chapter XIIT.—Public Health and Related Institutions, 
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6. Guidance.—Each of the Australian States has now a comprehensive system of 
educational guidance administered by trained and experienced educational psychologists 
and backed by a system of school record cards. In general, the functions of these services 
are :—selection and differentiation for secondary education, diagnosis and guidance of 
atypical children, preliminary vocational guidance, and in some States, research. The 
weight given to each of these functions varies considerably from State to State, but since 
the early 1930’s there has been a steady and continuous progress towards thorough 
educational guidance services for all children. 


Before 1930 psychologists had been appointed in South Australia and Tasmania 
but their work was chiefly concerned with atypical children.. In the early 1930’s the 
beginnings of comprehensive record card systems arose in two or three other States, there 
were some attempts to administer psychological tests of ability and achievement with 
large groups of children, and in New South Wales segregation of the gifted at the primary 
level was commenced. This general movement progressed fairly slowly in the middle 

* and late thirties, although by the beginning of the war New South Wales and Tasmania 
had developed the beginnings of comprehensive guidance services with schoo] counsellors, 
record cards and systematic and regular testing of all children in certain age groups. 


During the war the increased opportunities for the training of psychologists in the 
fighting services provided each State with a pool of trained and experienced guidance 
workers. Creation of new professorships of psychology and the expansion of existing 
schools in the universities has maintained a steady flow of new recruits. Mention should 
also be made here of the supplementary vocational guidance service provided by the 
Vocational Guidance Division of the Commonwealth Employment Service. This division 
co-operates with State Education Departments by giving post-school vocational guidance, 
using the data obtained and made available by the Education Departments during the 
school career of the children. 


7. Research.—{i) State Education Departments. Since 1929 all State Education 
Departments have set up research branches which function as integral parts of head 
offices. In several States the officer who directs research is also responsible for the 
guidance service offered by his Department. The research undertaken is directed towards 
departmental activities and the findings of research are examined carefully jn the deter- 
mination of policy and procedures ; in addition, many problems of immediate importance 
are handled. In the majority of States, too, the Research Branch supervises the collation 
of statistics ; it also plays an important part in curriculum revision and modification of 
examinations. 


The first full-time research officers were appointed in New South Wales in 1935, in 
Victoria in 1938, in South Australia in 1945, in Queensland in 1948, and in Western 
Australia in 1951. In Tasmania in 1934 the position of psychologist was changed to 
Psychologist and Supervisor of Research and in 1936 a Curriculum Officer was appointed. 
There was, of course, a good deal of research undertaken prior to the advent of these 
officers. 


(ii) Australian Council for Educational Research. Research in education is algo 
carried out by a non-governmental body called the Australian Council for Educational 
Research. It is engaged on educational research in a wide variety of fields, ranging from 
tertiary to pre-school education. It conducts surveys and enquiries, makes grants to 
approved educational investigators, serves as a centre to disseminate educational informa. 
tion, provides training for research workers, and standardizes and distributes educational 
and psychological tests for use in Australia. Although this Council is an autonomous 
body, the Commonwealth and State Governments contribute some financial support to it. 


8. Atypical Children.—Since 1929 there has been a marked increase both in the range 
of special provision and in the number of schools or classes for pupils who, for one reason 
or another, cannot progress to their best advantage in an ordinary school. Among 
groups given special attention are the mentally backward, the gifted, the physically 
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handicapped, the blind, deaf and dumb, the epileptic, the cerebral palsied, the partially 
sighted, the hard of hearing and the delinquent. The number of pupils with certain of 
these handicaps in some States is so small or spread over so wide an area that special 
provision does not exist for all of these types of handicapped children in all States. 
However, the great majority of those listed above are catered for in every State. The 
provision of special schools and classes has involved the appointment of departmental 
specialists, special training courses and close liaison with school health services. In 
some States, special clinics attached to hospitals or functioning as an independent child 
welfare service handle cases of personality maladjustment ; they work in co-operation 
with the psychological services of the Education Departments. 


g. Education of Migrant Children.—From 1945 to 1951, the net increase in children 
at Australian schools through migration was about 75,000, or 6 per cent. of the total 
school age population, more than half being alien and non-English speaking on arrival. 
During this period the impact of the increased birth-rate of the Australian population‘ 
in the mid 1940’s also contributed to the heavy burden placed on State education resources. 


It was generally considered desirable for migrant childrén to attend schools with 
Australian children, although some purely migrant schools were built, with Common- 
wealth assistance, in hostels, etc., and in some States, schools or classes exclusively for 
alien migrant children assisted the children until they could take their place in their age 
group classes in the normal schools. As was to be expected, alien children found little 
difficulty in learning the English language, which is the language of instruction in all 
schools in Australia. Non-government schools absorbed a significant proportion of 
migrant children. 


The major problems were those of staffing and accommodation. The Commonwealth 
assisted by providing school buildings in migrant centres and in some residential hostels. 
Some States relieved the staffing position by employing suitably qualified English-speaking 
migrants as teachers in schools exclusively used by migrant children, although the policy 
of teaching migrant children in schools with Australian children was adhered to wherever 
possible. Where it was not possible, particularly in large migrant centres, parents were 
encouraged to move into Australian communities. In almost all cases children of 
secondary school age were accommodated in existing Australian secondary schools. 


10, Education of Native Children in Australia.—{i) General. The Commonwealth 
Government is responsible for the education of full-blood native children in the Northern 
Territory. Each State has responsibility for the welfare and education of native children 
within its boundaries. 


In June, 1951, the Prime Minister invited all State Premiers to a Conference on 
Native Welfare in Canberra, and the Minister in charge of Native Affairs in New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia, together with representatives of the Com- 
monwealth and South Australia attended the inaugural meeting of the Council for Native 
Welfare in September, 1951. The Council was established on a permanent basis and will 
meet annually, to consider national policy with respect to the welfare of Australian 
aborigines. 


(ii) New South Wales. Native children, excluding those living on stations and 
reserves, for whom separate facilities are provided, may be admitted to Government 
schools. In addition, there are 26 special schools on or near aboriginal reserves, nineteen 
of which are staffed by trained teachers employed by the Department of Education. 


There are also eighteen aboriginal stations in New South Wales, maintained by the 
Aboriginal Welfare Board, which is responsible to the Chief Secretary’s Department. 
Each station has a school, where the educational standard is below that reached by the 
normal white child in a Government school, and the emphasis is placed on handicrafts. 
The ‘‘ teacher-managers ”, who give instruction and manage the affairs of the station 
also, are not necessarily trained teachers. 


The Board wholly maintains two homes and subsidizes another which provides for 
the education and training of children admitted to its control. 
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(iii) Victoria. The laws of this State make no differentiation between the aborigines 
and the other members of the community so far as education is concerned. Aborigines 
and half-castes who wish to do so may avail themselves of the educational facilities provided 
at the Lake Tyers Aboriginal Station, where there is a government school staffed and 
conducted by the Education Department. The curriculum is similar to that in ordinary 
white schools, with a bias towards handicrafts. 


(iv) Queensland. In 1939 the Aboriginals’ Preservation and Protection Act was 
passed to provide for the welfare of the native population, including education and manual 
training. To this end the Department of Health and Home Affairs established three 
aboriginal settlements, each of which has a school staffed by teachers on loan from the 
Department of Public Instruction. The syllabus comprises English, civics and morals, 
arithmetic, geography, nature knowledge, drawing, needlework, music and drill. On 
attaining school leaving age, children are given a constructive course in domestic science 
or manual training. At the eleven mission schools conducted by various denominations, 
and subsidized by the Government, the standard of education is similar to that of the 
government settlements. 


(v) South Australia. The Aborigines’ Protection Board maintains a school on each 
of its stations at Point McLeay and Point Pearce, staffed by teachers from the Education 
Department. 


Numbers of native children also attend the six schools controlled by the United 
Aborigines’ Mission, the schools at. Koonibba Lutheran Mission, Umeewarra Mission and 
the Ernabella Presbyterian Mission School. 


The curriculum at all these schools is similar to that in ordinary government schools, 
with the emphasis on manual training and handicrafts, such as sewing, dressmaking, 
basketmaking and woodturning. 


(vi) Western Australia. Prior to 1936 the authority vested in the Department of 
Native Affairs for the custody, education and maintenance of the natives was exercised 
by a Chief Protector of Aborigines, and later by a Commissioner of Native Affairs. 


In 1948, the Director of Education advised head teachers of State schools that they 
must admit native children, unless they could be excluded on hygienic grounds. Three 
years later the Education Department accepted responsibility for the education of natives 
and the Department of Native Affairs now acts in close co-operation with the Education 
Department in all matters relating to native children. 


Some mission schools are staffed by teachers from the Education Department, and 
all may be inspected by officers of the Department to ensure that the standard of education 
provided is adequate. Misrions are graded into Classes A, B and C and are subsidized 
by the Department of Native Affairs accordingly. 

In the South-western Division of the State, native children study the ordinary State 
curriculum. The question of special curricula for half-castes, and full-bloods who live 
mainly in pastoral and marginal areas, is being considered. 


(vii) Tasmania. The few native children in this State are educated at schools for 
white children. 


(viii) Northern Territory. There have long been mission schools for aboriginal 
children operating under the general supervision of the Administration and some 
provision was made from time to time in several government schools. However , since 
1950 a more systematic attempt has been made to provide for coloured children. 


In December, 1951, 230 children were enrolled in Commonwealth schools staffed 
by fully trained teachers operating on aboriginal settlements and catering for children 
between the ages of five and fifteen years. Plans are under consideration to establish 
further schools. The education being provided for aboriginal children is designed to 
equip them to support themselves and their families in the European economic structure 
of the Northern Territory, to encourage the improvement of their environmental condi- 
tions, both domestic and communal, and to provide for the development of their talents 
and creative abilities. Dressmaking, woodwork and craftwork help to fulfil this aim and 
to stimulate the constructive use of leisure time. 
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To meet the special needs of native children, a provisional syllabus has been drawn 
up and a series of reading primers entitled “The Bush Books”, featuring topics and 
situations familiar to the children, has been compiled. 

In March, 1951 a Senior Education Officer was appointed to the Darwin Office of the 
Commonwealth Office of Education to act as liaison officer between the Administrator 
of the Northern Territory and the Director of the Office of Education on matters connected 
with the education of aboriginal children. His supervision of the work being done in 
native schools will be extended in 1952 to include that of the eighteen mission schools 
in the Northern Territory. The enrolment figures for the mission schools are as follows :— 
Roman Catholic Schools, 1,030; Church Missionary Society Schools, 158; Methodist 
Mission Schools, 271 ; Lutheran Mission School, 90; Others, 65 ;—Total, 1,614. 


11. Provision for Rural Areas.—{i) General. The population of Australia is so 
scattered that there is a problem in providing primary, and more especially secondary, 
education for all eligible pupils. 

One method of meeting this problem was the establishment of a wide network of onc- 
teacher primary schools, staffed in the main with trained teachers. 

The practice of sending itinerant teachers to outlying areas is still in force in the 
far north of Western Australia, and mobile railway cars are used for technical and agri- 
cultural education in New South Wales and domestic science in Queensland. However, 
in general, it has been the practice to bring the child to the educational facilities rather 
than vice versa. 

(ii) Subsidized Schools. Where there is a group of children too few in number to 
warrant the establishment of a one-teacher school, a ‘‘ subsidized school ” may be opened. 
The Education Department pays part of the cost, and in some States appoints a teacher. 

Some States also administer “ provisional schools’, which are completely financed 
by the Government, but which are not large enough, or sufficiently assured of adequate 
continued attendance of pupils, to warrant classification as permanent schools. 

(iii) Consolidation. As early as 1904, the policy of transporting pupils to larger and 
more central schools began to come into operation. Trains, bicycles and horses were 
first employed, but the use of buses has led to a very great development of school transport 
systems, particularly since 1935. This policy, known as “consolidation”, has been 
responsible for a substantial reduction in the number of small schools, and is one of the 
most striking developments of the past twenty years. Organized transport services for 
children attending country primary and secondary schools is extensive. In 1950 New 
South Wales had 426 services, Victoria 608 in 1951-52, Queensland 224 in 1949, South 
Australia 313 in 1951, Western Australia 388 in 1951 and Tasmania 267 in 1951. 

The cost of transporting children to school for the last period available was as 
follows :—New South Wales, £528,121 in 1951 ; Victoria, £741,393 in 1951-52 ; Queens- 
land, £122,649 in 1951-52; South Australia, £182,212 in 1951; Western Australia, 
£374,133 in 1950-51; Tasmania, £180,351 in 1951; and Australian Capital Territory, 
£26,831 in 1951-52. “ 

The consolidated school is usually not merely a larger primary or secondary school ; 
it generally provides a curriculum specially adapted to the needs of the rural arta it serves. 

The best known type of consolidated school is the area school, found in Tasmania 
and South Australia. The idea grew from a need to provide more than a primary educa- 
tion for country children as had been attempted in the British Village Area Schools. In 
1936 an Experimental Area School was established in Tasmania. The success of the 
experiment led to the establishment of other area schools and by 1951 there were 27 such 
schools, providing for 7,366 pupils. 

In South Australia, a “ pilot ” school established in 1938 proved successful and was 
followed by a similar development. 

The small schools of the area are closed and the pupils are transported to the area 
school by bus or bicycle. Here, they undertake study based on the needs and interests 
of rural life. The curriculum, though still including the usual academic subjects, has a 
practical bias and introduces elements based on the activities of the area in which the 
school is situated, e.g., dairying, fruitgrowing. Education officers, teachers and parents 
co-operate in planning courses to fit the locality. 
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Other States have schools of a somewhat similar type such as Consolidated Schools, 
Group Schools and Rural Schools. Rural Schools in Queensland are located in country 
towns. Pupils from surrounding “ one-teacher”’ schools come to the Rural School one 
day each week to avail themselves of the specialized facilities and specialist teachers at 
the school in such fields as manual training and domestic science. 

The adaptation of courses to rural necds is not, however, confined to “ consolidated ” 
schools. 

(iv) Special Assistance. Another way of bringing children and schools together 
has been the provision of financial assistance for children who have to live away from home 
in order to attend school. Most of these board in private homes but there are six govern- 
ment hostels and 56 private ones (excluding private boarding schools) which cater for 
more than 1,500 children of secondary school age and a small number of primary school 
children also. Special scholarships for country children, giving allowances for living 
away from home, and substantial fare concessions for vacation travel are provided by all 
States. : 

(v) Correspondence. For those who were still unable to attend school, correspon- 
dence tuition had been established in every State by 1929. These schools have grown 
in size and extended in scope since then, and Technical Correspondence Schools, which 
grew out of the Commonwealth scheme of technical training, were established in each 
State by 1942, and have grown under State administration since. An interesting 
development in 1947 was the appointment of a Liaison Officer for Correspondence School 
pupils in Tasmania. The activities have been made more effective by his personal contact 
with pupils and parents and his practical aid in supervision. 

The number of correspondence pupils attached to correspondence schools in 1951 
in each State was as follows :—New South Wales, 5,780; Victoria, 1,465; Queensland, 
(1950), 4,994 5 South Australia, 1,322; Western Australia, 1,882; and Tasmania, 239. 


12. School Broadcasting in Australia.—As early as 1933, teachers were experimenting 
with the use of radio in the classroom. These experiments were encouraged by Education 
Departments and eventually led to an arrangement with the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission for the establishment of a series of broadcasts to children in the classroom, 
from which has sprung the present extensive school broadcasting system. 

The organization of school broadcasting programmes remains a co-operative effort 
on the part of the A.B.C. and education authorities. Although the School and Youth 
Education Department of the A.B.C. is responsible for the broadcasting of the programmes, 
it draws freely on the advice and services of teachers and maintains permanent liaison 
officers with the Education Departments. The purchase of receivers for schools has 
been encouraged by Education Department subsidies to parents’ organizations and in 
1948 the Commonwealth Government waived its claim to listeners’ licence fees from 
schools. More than two-thirds of Australian schools were equipped with radio receivers 
in 1951. 

School broadcasts are presented as part of the regular A.B.C. programmes without 
separate stations or wave lengths. Special efforts are made, however, to relate the 
broadcasts to the actual work in the schools.. Booklets are published giving in advance 
the yearly programme in all subjects ; in subjects such as geography, nature study and 
art, the booklets are accompanied by picture sheets, work books and teacher’s notes. 
In 1951, 300,000 radio booklets were distributed to schools embracing the following 
subjects :—Health and Hygiene, the World We Live In, French for Schools, Music 
through Movement, Singing, Literature, Social Studies and/or History/Geography, 
Nature Study, Music Appreciation. 

Broadcasting has proved to be a most effective way of reaching the outback children 
of Australia. The “Kindergarten of the Air”, begun in 1942 as a service to children 
unable to attend kindergarten, has proved popular in both town and country. Children 
are encouraged to take part in the programme in response to suggestions made by the 
broadcaster. Radio lessons have been designed to supplement those being done by 
means of correspondence. At Alice Springs the efficacy of a ‘‘ School of the Air” for 
correspondence pupils in the Northern Territory is being further investigated. Pupils 
make use of the “ pedal-wireless”’ equipment, installed on outlying stations for the Flying 
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Doctor Service, to make contact with their teachers. The present range of these broad- 
casts is 385,000 square miles. It is planned to extend these lessons from 3 to 5 half-hour 
sessions each week. 


13. Teacher Training and Recruitment.—{i) General. The training of Government 
school teachers is carried out by the State Education Departments, but in most States 
persons who wish to train for teaching in private schools may attend government training 
colleges on payment of a fee. Many non-government school teachers have been drawn 
from the government teaching services; others have been recruited at the university 
graduate level. Private training institutions also provide some teachers. 


An account of the early development of teacher training systems is to be found in 
Year Book No. 22. By 1929, the pupil-teacher system was universal except in one State. 
The student spent one or two years, or even longer, teaching in school under supervision, 
studying and receiving instruction from the headmaster in the art of teaching. In some 
States, at the end of that period he passed into a teachers’ college. After emerging as a 
trained teacher, he often continued his studies to obtain a series of graded certificates 
which were necessary for promotion. The pupil-teacher system has been abandoned 
as the chief method of training teachers. Teacher students are now recruited at matri- 
culation level and given a professional course of training at colleges controlled by 
Education Departments or by University Departments of Education. The raising of 
entrance standards and prolongation of training has led to a close association between 
the Education Departments and Universitics. The trend has been towards placing 
teacher training on the same basis as other professional training. 

The reduction in the teaching force due to economy measures in the depression years 
did not give rise to any shortage of staff ; indeed classes were generally somewhat reduced 
in size during this period. 

However, in 1942, due to the diversion of thousands of teachers into the Armed 
Services, a grave shortage had to be met by the re-employment of married women and 
retired ex-teachers. It was soon apparent that even with the return of servicemen from 
the war there would still be a shortage of teachers. 

Measures were taken to meet this shortage. Training courses were made more 
attractive by increasing allowances for students. The amount of these allowances has 
been increased by as much as four times and now exceeds £200 per annum in some States. 
The co-operation of teachers and their organizations was sought to obtain more teachers 
and publicity drives were launched to attract recruits. Special recruiting officers were 
appointed in some States. Salaries of teachers too were increased substantially in each 
State and promotion systems were made more liberal. 

In addition to the normal channels of recruitment and training, various methods of 
obtaining additional teachers were tried. Many more thousands of married trained 
women teachers and retired men and women teachers were re-employed. and in some 
cases the conditions of their re-employment were liberalized. Over 2,000 trainees also 
entered the profession through the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme. 
Several States set up emergency training schemes, although these were on a comparatively 
small scale. Some teachers were recruited in England and their passages to Australia 
paid, but these schemes have been discontinued. Departments accept suitable young 
alien migrants for training. In Victoria bursaries are awarded to pupils who undertake 
to enter the Government teaching service. 

Despite increased training facilities and higher teachers’ college enrolments in the 
post-war period, the supply of teachers throughout Australia has done little more than 
replace wastage, and has not kept pace with the rising enrolments. Difficulty is being 
experienced in staffing small schools in remote areas, while the shortage of secondary 
scientific and mathematics teachers is reported to be acute in some States. 

(ii) Training Colleges. Every State maintains at least one teachers’ training college. 
Most students are trained at colleges in the capital cities, although there has been. a 
movement towards the establishment of colleges in the country. In 1951 there were 
in Australia fifteen Teachers’ Colleges conducted by Departments of Education and 
professional training for teachers was provided by five universities. 
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The entrance standard is generally at the Leaving Certificate level at about the age 
of seventeen. In some States intending teachers can obtain a scholarship at the Inter- 
mediate Certificete level to enable them to complete teachers’ college entrance require- 
ments. Jn return they are required to enter a bond of service additional] to that normally 
required of teachers’ college trainces. 


(iii) Training of Primary Teachers. In all States, except ‘Tasmania, where teacher 
training is conducted by the university, teachers for government primary schools are 
trained in teachers’ training colleges controlled and administered by the State Education 
Departments. 


Colleges are conducted on a co-educational basis, and departmental trainees are 
given a monetary allowance while in training and are required to enter into a bond to 
serve for a specified period or to repay all or portion of the cost of training. 


In South Australia, the academic side of teacher training courses, except the short 
course for those preparing for ‘“ one-teacher” schools, is provided at the university ; 
students attend lectures in normal degree courses. In addition, they may attend lectures 
in some subjects of the course for the Diploma in Education. In this way during their 
full course they obtain credits towards the recently introduced Associateship in Arts 
and Education in South Australia, which may be completed by part-time study after 
taking up teaching. In New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia, 
on the other hand, the course of training for primary teachers does not require attendance 
at the University. In Tasmania the Education Department co-operates closely with the 
University in the training of teachers and departmental teachers and schools are used 
for demonstration work and practice teaching. 


In general, the duration of courses is two years for primary teachers, including 
infants’ teachers. Speciaiization for nursery and for infants’ teaching normally occurs 
in the second year of training. Students are required to attend college for a period varying 
from 32 to 4o weeks annually. The time allocated for practical work and lectures varies 
from State to State, but, on the average, from one-quarter to one-third of the student’s 
time is devoted to practice teaching, attendance at demonstration lessons and observation 
of normal classroom teaching. There is a variety of subject detail in training courses in 
the different States. The basic subjects taken in the various courses are principles, 
history and general methods of teaching, special methods of teaching primary school 
subjects and educational psychology. In addition, students undertake courses in physical 
education, art, music, school hygiene and handicrafts as well as lectures designed to widen 
their own cultural background. 


(iv) Training of Secondary Teachers. Prospective secondary teachers are gencrally 
required to undertake a degree course, and then are required to undertake a course of 
professional training of one year’s duration. This normally qualifies trainees for a 
Diploma in Education. 


The year’s professional training in education includes lectures and seminars on 
subjects associated with educational theory and practice, study of methods and techniques 
appropriate to secondary school subjects, periods of practice teaching and the observation 
of classroom techniques in the teaching of special subjects. 


(v) Training of Specialist Teachers. ‘Teachers of specialist subjects such as music, 
art, manual arts, physical cducation and domestic science receive from two to five years’ 
training. Physical education courses are generally conducted at teachers’ colleges 
or at @ university ; use is made of technical colleges and conservatoria of music for other 
specialist training. Teacher trainees attending the institutions, however, are regarded 
as being in attendance at a teachers’ training college and are normally required to spend 
a portion of each weck at the teachers’ college. 


(vi) Training of Technical Teachers. Teachers of general subjects in technical 
schools and colleges generally receive their training either as primary or as secondary 
teachers and after some experience in either ur both fields are transferred to a technical 
institution. 
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Teachers of specialist subjects in technical schools are in the main recruited from the 
ranks of qualified tradesmen engaged in either industry or commerce. Upon appointment 
teachers of technical subjects usually receive instruction in classroom teaching techniques 
and procedures. A Technical Teachers’ Training Centre has been established in Victoria, 


(vii) In-service Training. As almost all teachers now enter the profession by way 
of Teachers’ Training Colleges, where they receive basic professional training, in-service 
training in Australia is directed chiefly towards keeping teachers abreast of developments. 
and adding to their basic training. Education Departments have always encouraged 
practising teachers to pursue university courses, which are free to approved applicants 
in some States, and facilities have been made available for teachers to obtain the academic 
- qualifications for higher certificates where such exist. 


Efforts are also made to keep teachers informed of new ways of meeting classroom 
problems. District Inspectors are usually responsible for the conduct of meetings where 
professional topics are discussed and for the arrangement of visits to other schools where 
special work is being done. Official publications of the Education Departments contain 
articles dealing with both educational theory and practice. In most States, the teachers’ 
organizations publish magazines containing, among other material, articles dealing with ° 
educational theory. These reach the great majority of government teachers. 

(viii) State Details. (a) New South Wales. The tendency in teacher training over 
the last twenty years has been to increase the number of specialized courses for teachers. 
of various types of subjects, and to provide more teachers’ colleges in country areas. 
In 1932 provision was made for teachers in manual arts to be chosen from Junior Technical 
School students who passed the Intermediate Certificate, and in 1935 special two-year 
courses for teachers of agriculture were introduced. Other developments were the 
provision of graduate courses at Armidale and special courses for prospective teachers of 
physical education. 

In the post-war years several new colleges have been opened to accommodate the 
large number of new recruits. Country colleges concentrate on primary and lower 
primary training, and Sydney Teachers’ College has become more and more an institution 
for the training as specialists, such as graduate teachers and teachers of art, music, 
physical education, etc. 

Administration of teacher training is controlled by a board consisting of the principals 
of teachers’ colleges, which, in conjunction with the Director-General or his deputy, 
co-ordinates all teacher training activities.” 

(6) Victoria. Up to 1951, recruits for primary teaching first served as junior teachers 
in schools and then received one year’s training in a teachers’ college. Five teachers’ 
colleges were operating in 1950, and two have been opened since. In 1951 provision 
was made for direct recruitment of students into colleges at the age of seventeen, and the 
course was extended to two years. 

A Secondary Teachers’ Training Centre was set up in 1950 by the Education Depart- 
ment at the University to provide professional and scholastic guidance for students being 
trained for secondary school work. 

(c) Queensland. The pupil-teacher recruitment method has now been abolished, and 
students who have passed the Senior Leaving Examination are selected for a two-year 
professional course in primary teaching at the Senior ‘Teachers’ College. Secondary ° 
school teachers are recruited either from graduates teaching in primary schools or from 
graduate students trained by the Senior Teachers’ College in close co-operation with the 
Faculty of Education at the University. 

Junior Teachers’ Colleges, attached to high schools, offer preliminary training to 
intending teachers who have passed the Junior Public Examination. 

(d) South Australia. Most teachers undergo a two-year course, which may be general 
or specialized in infant, commercial, art or manual training work. An additional year 
is provided for highly successful students, and a course leading to university graduation 
for intending secondary teachers. The Associateship of the University of Adelaide is 
a further qualification for teachers, involving less academic attainment than a degree and 
biased towards Education. 
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Teacher shortage is combated by such measures as increasing teacher training, and 
‘salaries, employment of married women, higher retiring ages, and encouragement to the 
immigration of British teachers. 


(e) Western Australia. The Teachers’ Training College offers a standard two-year 
course for non-graduates and a one-year course for graduates. Monitorship is no longer 
a prerequisite of training. There has been no special training course for secondary 
teachers although four and five year courses are now in operation. 


Training is administered by a College Advisory Board comprising the Director of . 
Education as Chairman, the Professor of Education, a Senior Inspector, the Principal 
of the College and a representative of the Teachers’ Union. 


(f) Tasmania. Since 1948, teacher training has been undertaken by the Univeraity, 
where matriculants undertake a four-year course mcluding a degree and professional 
training. Holders of a Schools’ Board Certificate undertake a three-year course of selected 
university subjects plus professional training. 


A Student Teachers’ College, administered by the Education Department, was set 
up at Launceston in 1948 as an emergency measure to train additional teachers and now 
provides two-year courses. 


(ix) Sex and Status of Teachers. Although about one half of the teachers in State 
schools in Australia are men, the ratio varies considerably from State to State. There 
has been a continuous increase in the proportion of men since 1929, at first because of a 
government policy of male preference during the period of severe unemployment, and 
since then, the difficulty of recruiting females at a rate rapid enough to replace their 
greater ‘‘ wastage’ rate. Only women teachers are employed in the infant schools and 
generally in girls’ departments. However, men predominate in the senior positions, both 
because of their greater preponderance amongst those with long service and because the 
higher promotion positions are generally reserved for men, except for some in infants’ 
schools and girls’ schools which are reserved for women. 


Most teachers are permanent public servants. This status gives them security of 
tenure, compulsory contributory superannuation rights, and the right of appeal against 
being passed over for promotion. On the other hand, they are generally subject to transfer 
to any part of the State which they serve and are debarred from holding or seeking election 
to public offices. Female permanent teachers mist resign if they wish to marry, although 
this is no longer the case in New South Wales and Tasmania. 


14. School Buildings and Grounds.—In 1930, school building programmes were 
seriously cut because of the financial difficulties of the depression. The 1939-45 War 
intervened before school building could be resumed on a large scale. During the post- 
war period the building of schools was given a high official priority in order to obtain 
labour and materials. Most schools are therefore either quite new or more than 20 years 
old. : 

The large school in 1929 was normally of one or two stories, constructed of brick or 
stone, composed almost entirely of class rooms. Verandahs were usually provided for 
wet weather play and for cloak accommodation. ‘ Portable” wooden rooms were used 
extensively as one-teacher country schools and to provide additional accommodation in 
large schools. Many of the older one-teacher schools were permanent brick or stone 
buildings. Secondary schools, until the post-war period, were often housed in former 
primary schools to which laboratory and workshop accommodation had sometimes been 
added. The shortage of buildings has been such that very few of the pre-1929 schools 
have been replaced, although many have been altered. 


The post-war buildings also fall into two big groups, portable and permanent. In 
primary schools, in particular, some Education Departments favour a mixture of both 
kinds of classrooms, thus enabling them to cope with the changing age-composition of 
different areas. Prefabricated classrooms have been imported or locally produced in 
very large numbers—the Bristol aluminium dual units being especially popular. Generally, 
these have been used to extend existing schools, although in a few cases entire schools 
have been composed of them. To meet the very acute shortage all kinds of emergency 
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measures have been taken, including the hiring of halls, and the use of cloak-rooms, 
weather sheds and verandahs for class instruction. However, a considerable number of 
modern and imposing new secondary schools has been built and equipped with special 
facilities for the varied activities of the pupils. 


The construction and maintenance of school buildings is not generally the direct 
responsibility of the Education Department. The work is usually done by the State 
Department responsible for all public buildings, the Education Department maintaining 
close liaison with the body responsible. 


School grounds vary from small asphalted yards in some congested city areas to 
acres of playing fields and agricultural plots in the best country schools. In some States 
many country schools have forest plantations attached, while planting of ornamental 
trees and gardens is everywhere encouraged, a special day being set aside for tree planting. 


Some application has been made of the ‘“‘ school base” concept, primary and 
secondary schools sharing the use of public recreation areas in some places, although the 
tendency has been to locate schools centrally for the child population rather than to 
locate them for access to green areas. 


15. Equipment.—(i) eat Books and Materials. Ail equipment regarded as 
essential by the Education Department in each State is provided free of charge, except 
for text books for pupils. The cost of text books in the secondary schools, however, is. 
frequently met by government assistance to some students. Some schools purchase 
sets of text books, which are paid for by charging the pupils a small fee annually. Text’ 
books have been extensively revised since 1929 in accordance with changes in the curri- 
culum. ‘The more widespread application in recent years of activity and play-way 
methods in the infant schools has been stimulated by the provision of a greater volume of 
free materials such as blocks, counters, peg-boards and modelling clay. 


Equipment for manual training and home arts has long been provided free by the 
Education Departments. Sometimes a centre has been created to serve a number of 
schools and children are transported to it free. Other schools, especially the ‘ con- 
solidated ” schools in the country, have their own workshops. Generally, manual 
training for boys consists of woodwork and sheetmetal work and the girls take sewing and 
home science. Secondary schools are almost always provided with laboratories, but 
these are not found in primary schools, with the exception of the larger all-age schools in 
the country. 

Many schools still lack physical education equipment beyond common sports material, 
although this position is gradually being remedied. 


(ii) Furniture. There has been considerable development since 1929 in this field. 
Originally most schools were equipped with long desks and benches, seating six to eight 
pupils. By 1929 nearly all of these had been replaced by the standard dual desk with 
tip-up seat, and in infant classes by individual chairs and small tables. No important 
change in furniture took place then until the post-war period, when considerable research 
was undertaken on posture and the physical measurement of children. The dual desk 
is now being replaced in some States by the individual table and chair, provided in a 
range of sizes suitable to each class. In some States tubular steel is used. The new type 
of furniture is more suitable for flexible arrangements of the class in line with modern 
educational practice. 


(iti) Visual Aids. The period since 1929 has seen a remarkable growth in the use 
of the visual aids in education. There have been two distinct phases in this growth, the 
first being characterized by the importation of all films and equipment and the second by 
the efforts made by local producers to meet the requirements of Australian education. 


During the first phase the acquirement and use of equipment were left to individuals, 
and some resourceful pioneering work was done in schools with film-strip projectors. 
The obvious advantages of this teaching aid were soon apparent to Departments of 
Education and between 1936 and 1939 they began the appointment of special committees 
and teacher demonstrators to guide the development of the new educational medium. 
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With the appointment of these specialists, the second phase of growth began, for they 
recognized immédiately the need to produce film strips suitable for use in their own schools. 
Consequently five States set up film-strip production units for this purpose and these are 
now by far the largest producers in Australia. An Australian-produced film-strip 
projector has also been manufactured. 


Since the 1939-45 War, the emphasis has moved from the strip projector to the 
16mm. sound machine. In May 1945 the Commonwealth Government set up the National 
Film Board to promote the use of educational films, and the Government Film Production 
Unit attached to the Board rapidly became the main producer of educational films. 
Several film companies also began operations and their most recent interest has been the 
designing of films primarily for classroom use. Several manufacturers have produced 
16mm. sound projectors. 


The National Library is the main distributing centre for non-technical films in 
Australia and it has Advisory Committees to act as its agency ineach State. The main 
borrowers are schools, film societies and parent and citizen organizations. Education 
Departments have set up their own film libraries to distribute films to schools under 
their control, while schools are encouraged to purchase projectors through subsidy schemes, 
and in some States mobile units are organized to cover schools where there is no equipment. 


The present extent of the use of films is indicated by the following details :—In 
June, 1951, the Education Department libraries had 15,412 sound and 4,656 silent 16mm. 
films covering 5,258 and 1,695 separate titles respectively. There were 2,939 35mm. 
strip projectors, 509 16mm. silent projectors and 1,346 16mm. sound projectors in the 
Department’s schools, whilst an additional 252 schools were served either fortnightly 
or monthly by mobile sound projectors. Most schools have their own libraries of film 
strips. Most Education Departments produce film strips and some also produce their 
own films. To June, 1951 their production totalled 1,083 film strips, 29 silent films and 
66 sound films. 


16. Parent and Citizen Organizations.—In Australia, where all Government schools are 
administered by central Departments, there is little opportunity for local administration of 
education. Public interest is expressed through Parent and Citizen Organizations. 
Although the names of these bodies differ in the various States they have similar aims 
which are :—to promote the interests.of the school by bringing parents, pupils and 
teaching staff together ; to help provide teaching aids not supplied by the Department ; 
to provide recreational materials; to assist in the regular attendance of children at 
school ; to help find accommodation for teachers. ‘ 


In all States the Parent and Citizen Organizations have affiliated to become State- 
wide bodies. These, in turn, are the members of the Australia-wide body, the Australian 
Counvil of School Organizations. 


17. Statistics of Government Schools.—({i) General. The Government schools shown 
in the following tables include primary, secondary, junior technical, correspondence and 
subsidized schools, but exclude senior technical colleges, evening schools and continuation 
classes. 


Particulars relating to Senior Technical Colleges are given in § 5 following. 


(ii) Returns for Year 1951. (a) General. The following table shows for 1951 the 
number of Government Schools, together with the teachers employed, teachers in training 
and the number of individual children enrolled. 
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ens ‘ Teachers in Net 
State or Territory. ' geno of + peeing 2 ' trating. | Enrolment. 
Training). j 
New South Wales(d) es oe 2,525 13,602 2,623 4325747 
Victoria = a ne 2,035, 9,424 1,498 | 2 59,644 
Queensland es ou an 1,565 5,976 : 566 171,107 
South Australia .. as ze 694 3,524 1 352 951523 
Western Australia .. ‘te a 507 2,568 » 478 lo 72,646 
Tasmania . ae aa 316 1,604 235 | 45,230 
Northern Territory(@) a as 6 42: : 1,250 
Australia—1951 Sider, 7,048 36,740 59752 | 1,078,147 
1950 . oo 7:799 . 30,085 ' 5,530 | 1,027,459 
: — \ 
(a) Excludes Serior Technica] Colleges. (b) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (c) Average 


weekly enrolment. (@) Year ended 30th June, 1952. 

(b) Average Enrolment and Attendance. The methods of calculating enrolment are 
not identical throughout the States. The unit in South Australia is the daily enrolment, 
while New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania employ the weekly 
enrolment. In Queensland no average enrolment is compiled, and the August census 
enrolment figure has been takén. 

As with enrolments, there is not complete uniformity in arriving at the average 
attendance, but most of the States aggregate the attendances for the year and divide 
by the number of school sessions. New South Wales and Western Australia, however, 
employ averages of term averages. The matter of securing uniformity in these respects 
has been under consideration for some time, and was discussed at a meeting of Directors 
of Education at a conference held in Sydney in July, 1947. The average enrolment and 
attendance in each State and Territory during 1951 are shown below :— 
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Average Average Percentage of 
State or Territory. 4 Weekly Daily Attendance to 
i Enrolment. Attendance. Enrolment. 
Sse 23 ait pee — ie 
New South Wales(d) 7 398,899 349,766 87.64 
Victoria bes 247,361 ' 219,135 88.60 
Queensland ¢ {c) 159,767 142,705 89.30 
South Australia ee 90,747 82,588 QI.06 
Western Australia | 72,646 66,865 92.00 
Tasmania ae ax ee 42,224 - 375363 88.49 
Northern Territory (d) .. te ae 1,230 1,092 88.78 
Mas soos ! 
Australia—i195I .. si 1,012,874 | 899,514 88.80 
1950 .. a as 958,112 © 844,123 88.10 
| 
(a) Excludes Senior Technical Colleges. (8) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (ce) Census 


enrolment at rst August, 1951. (d) Year ended 30th June, 1952. 

Recurring epidemics of contagious diseases, minor illnesses and bad weather are all 
serious factors which affect the full attendance of pupils at school. 

The average attendance at Government Schools in Australia is shown below for 
the year 1891 and at varying intervals to 1951. 
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Year. 1 Population. Attendance. [! Year. Popmadou, Attendance. 
come (0) : oe 3 Pareees) Paaen (. abseey (nae 
-  *e00 : : | 7000. | 
1891 .. oe 3,421 350,773 || 1941 .. a 7,144 + 732,116 
IgOI .. oe 3,825 450,246 || 1947 .. ae 7,639 | 7545799 
IQIX .. . 45574 463,799 | 1948 .. - 7/795 | 7793554 
192i... acd 5,511 666,498 |} 1949 .. ov 8,051 810,800 
193I .. oe 6,553 817,262 || 1950 .. ee 8,316 844,123 
1933... ea, 6,657 805,334 | I95I_ .. de 8,539 899,514 . 
1939. Be | 7,005 | 744,095 | 
{a) Excludes Senior Technical Colleges. (b) At 31st December, 


(c) Schools in the Australian Capital Territory. During 1951 nine Government 
Schools were in operation in the Australian Capital Territory ; enrolment numbered 
2,811; and average attendance was 2,434. By arrangement with the Commonwealth 
Government these schools are conducted by the New South Wales Education Department 
with provision for primary and secondary education, the Department being recouped 
for expenditure. The cost of the teaching staff in 1951-52 was £101,080, while the cost 
of general maintenance amounted to £57,319. The figures quoted exclude enrolment, 
etc., at the Canberra Technical College and the Evening Continuation School. For 
further particulars of education facilities in the Australian Capital Territory see 
Chapter VII.—The Territories of Australia, Australian Capital Territory, para. 8. 


(iti) Eapenditure. (a) Maintenance—All Schools (excepting Senior Technical Colleges). 
The net expenditure on maintenance in all grades of schools, excepting senior technical 
colleges and, in Victoria and (in 1939) Tasmania, junior technical schools, and the cost 
per head of average attendance for 1939 and the five years ended 1951 are shown in the 
following table. The figures do not include expenditure on buildings, which is shown 
separately in a subsequent table. In all expenditure tables the figures for Victoria, 
Queensland and Western Australia relate to the financial year ended six months later 
than the calendar year. 
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Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.T. Total. 
: 4 (2) 
ToraL (IncLupina SEconDARY ScHOOLS). 
(£.) 
1939 .. «+ | 4598,376) 2,667,094] 1,481,399] 854,037 730,500(c) 320,616 6,802 }10,658,824 
1947 .. ++ | 7,542,623] 4,533,365) 2,465,221] 1,533,470] 1,435,885] 688,155 15,164 18,213,883 
1948 .. .. | 8,065,326) 5,226,383! 2,898,833] 1,703,589] -1,488,193} 810,342 25,580/20,218,246 
1949 .. «+ | 9,426,879} 6,302,596] 3,385,274] 1,953,121] 1,801,259] 928,291 35,322 |23,832,742 
1950 .. ++ }10,830,086) 7,763,962) 3,963,736) 2,435,007) 2,283,666) 1,082,758 40,578)28,399,793 


1951 .. «+ 13,222,509] 9,776,957] 4,813,837] 3,050,624| 3,285,769] 1,367,236 57,156 135,574,088 
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1939 .. -. | 1§ 32 2}14 I 4/13 © Of 12 18 4/14 5 FL Ir 7 G6 II 3 Ol 14 6 7 
1947 .. ~. | 24 2 11] 24 rn x1] 2x x xo] 23: 0 ro] 25 13 1] 22 11 5] 23 5 10/24 2 7 
1948 .. +. | 2610 6] 27 16 of 23 18 6] 25 6 Of 25 16 9] 25 12 3] 34 16 Of 26 4 9 
1949 .. -- | 29 9 10] 32 4 11} 26 6 Of 27 2 7] 29:15 5) 27 14 10] 34 13 3} 29 7 II 
1950 .. .. [33 0 6] 37 Ir I) 29 17 11] 31 14 81 36 0 8) 30 6 3) 39 34 1] 33 32 IE 
1951 .. -- | 37 16 1] 44 12 4} 33 14 8} 36 18 9] 49 2 10) 36 Ir IO} 52 6 10) 39 13 O 

(a) Excludes Senior Technical Collz (0) Gross figures, receipts not being available. 


(c) Excludes Junior Technical Schools. See above. 
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(b) Maintenance—Secondary Schools. The figures shown in the preceding table refer 
to expenditure on maintenance of all Government primary and secondary schools, 
excluding senior technical colleges. It has been the practice of the State Education 
Departments to give separate information in regard to the cost of secondary education. 
The difficulty of making any satisfactory allocation of the kind, however, will be under- 
stood, when it is realized that both elementary and higher education are in some instances 
given in the same school and by the same teacher. Unfortunately, too, the term 
“secondary ” has not the same meaning in all States. It might be mentioned here that 
similar difficulties arise in connexion with the apportionment amongst the various 
branches of expenditure on administration, inspection and the training of teachers. The 
figures quoted hereunder in regard to cost have been mainly extracted from the Reports 
of the State Education Departments, and are subject to the above qualifications. 


GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS(a) : EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE. 

















| 1950. i 1951. 

tates Cost per | Cost per 

Cost. Head of Cost. Head of 
Population. : Population. 

£ £ os. d. £ £ 4a.d. 

New South Wales .. es .. | 3.275.898 | 1 0 4 | 3,975,808| x 4 0 
Victoria .. uf se -- | 1,930,655 | © 17 3 | 2,515,400] I 1 10 
Queensland a3 Me ue 438,865 | © 7 4 513,834 | 0 8 5 
South Australia .. as 3 583.949 | Oo 16 8 740,728 | 1 0 7 
Western Australia .. ai ne 506,420] O17 9 636,073 | I oO 2 
Tasmania(b) aoe ef fe 197,654 | O14 O 260,278 {| O17 9 

(a) Excludes Senior Technical Colleges. (6) Tochides High and Junior Technical Schools. 


The figures in all cases exclude the cost of buildings. In Queensland, the figure 
quoted excludes the cost of the Agricultural High School and College, which amounted 
in 1950-51 to £126,412, and in 1951-52 to £184,838. 


(c) Buildings. Expenditure on Government School buildings, excluding senior 
technical colleges, for the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 was as follows :— 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS(a) : EXPENDITURE ON BUILDINGS. 
(Including Loan Fund Expenditure.) 














(£.) 

” Year. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. Is Aust. W. Aust. Tas. N.T. Total. 
1939 .- -. | 411,720] 206,481] 174,725} 85,539, 56.994; Go, orr 539| 996,009 
1947 .- ae 747:294' 540,036] 275.153] 231,967. 203,926 92,462 2,261] 2,093,099 
1948 .. .. | 1,069,789 1,017,227} 306,776] 261,683! 303,213} 185,286 1,790) 3,345,764 
1949 .. ++ | 1,277,015; 2,015,972} 442,753] 355,494| 454,207! 288,057 12,522] 4,846,020 
1950 .. «+ | 2:363,917) 2,364,674] 633,149| 544,859' 676,742; 402,080 13,723| 9,799,144 
IQ5I .. ++ | 3,531,351) 3.118.637) 854,761 911,036) 916,515] 721,740 96,729]10,150,769 





(a) Excludes Senior Technical Colleges. 


The totals for the various States in 1951 include the following amounts expended 
from loan and other funds ; figures for 1950 are shown in brackets—New South Wales, 
£2,502,289 (£1,452,607); Victoria, £2,977,015 (£2,200,967); Queensland, £693,522 
(£499,282) ; South Australia, £772,703 (£386,316) ; Western Australia, £716,858 (£499,521) 
and Tasmania, £625,888 (£328,061). 
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(d) Net Total Cost. The net total cost of education in Government Schools, including 
buildings, during the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 was as follows :— 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS(a): NET TOTAL COST. 

















(£.) 
‘ | | 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. Total. 

(6) | ‘ 

| | 
1939 .. -. | 5,010,096 2,873,575! 1,656,124] 939,576] 787.494, (¢)380,627 7,241/ 11,654,833 
1947. .. | 8,289,917] 5,073,401! 2,740,274} 1,765,437 1,639,811 780,617 17,425| 20,306,982 
1948 .. «+ | 9,135,115] 6,243,610) 3,205,609 1,965,272] 1,791,406! 995,628] 27,370) 23,364,010 
1949 .. .. [10,703,894] 8,318,568) 3,828,027) 2,308,615 2,255,466, 1,216,348 47,844) 28,678,762 
1950 .. .« [12,994,003{10,128,636| 4,596,885] 2,979,866] 2,960,408) 1,484,838 54,301] 35,198,937 
195 .. «+ {16,753,860}12,895,594 5,668,598) 3,961,660 4,202,2841 2,088,976) 153,885|45,724,857 





(a) Excludes Senior Technical Colleges. (8) Gross figures, receipts not being available, 
(c) Excludes Junior Technical Schools. 


The figures in this and the preceding tables refer to all grades of Government Schools 
with the exception of senior technical colleges, and in Victoria and (in 1939) Tasmania, 
junior technical schools. Including buildings, the net cost per scholar in average atten- 
dance for the whole of the schools in Australia amounted in 1950 to £41 143., and in 
1951 to £50 16s. 8d. as compared with £4 gs. 3d. in 1901. 


(e) School Banking. Particulars of School Savings Banks are included in Chapter 
XVI.—Private Finance. 


§ 3. Non-Government Schools. 


1. Public Authority and the Non-Government Schools.—In all States education is 
compulsory for all children between certain ages. It must be received in a government 
school, unless the child is under ‘“‘ regular and efficient” instruction elsewhere. This 
may be at home, or in a non-government school. The provision for control over the 
regularity and efficiency of instruction in the non-government schools varies considerably 
from State to State. In Queensland and South Australia it is possible under the present 
regulations for schools to exist without inspection In New South Wales and Western 
Australia provision is made for the initial inspection when a new school starts, and for 
inspections thereafter as the Minister requires, to ensure efficiency. In Victoria and 
Tasmania, registers are kept of teachers and schools, and both teachers and schools 
must satisfy the administering authority that they are efficient before registration is 
granted. Without such registration, neither a teacher nor a schoo! can operate. 
Provision is made, too, for inspections at any time by the registering authority. 


Public authority over schools or institutions having scholars above the compulsory 
ages is generally less direct. It is effected directly by the registration procedures in 
Victoria and Tasmania, and in ali States there is a measure of indirect control through 
provisions governing the awards of State scholarships for secondary education, which 
can be taken only in government or in approved non-government schools. 


The eight State-subsidized grammar schools in Queensland are the only non- 
government schools of Australia for which an annual inspection is prescribed by statute. 


In all States, non-government schools are required, under the authority of either 
the Education Acts or Statistics Acts, to furnish certain returns. The form of these 
returns may be prescribed in the Acts or may be subject to alteration by the Minister’s 
consent. 
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2. Numbers of Non-Government Schools, Teachers and Emolments, 1951.—The 
numbers of non-government schools, teachers and enrolments for 1951 are shown in the 


following table :— 


NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, 1951. 









































Denomination. N. or Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.; Tas. N.T. Total, 
(a 
! | 
NumBER or ScHoots. 
Church of England 45 36 16 14 9 5 125 
Presbyterian 33 18 4 2 3 2 . 42 
Methodist ase 5 4 |(d) 6 3 2 I ar 
Roman Catholic 601 354 210 100 128 40 2 1,435 
Otber Denominational 17 19 6 19 3 5 69 
Undenominational 59 48 12 8 65 6 198 
Total 740 479 254 146 210 59 2 1,890 
‘TEACHERS. 

Church of England | 713 | 586 175 108 79 1,906 
Presbyterian 256 | 261 61 47 9 692 
Methodist aA 147 183 68 23 28 ae 558 
Roman Catholic a 4,229 | 1,835 485 548 197 Il 8,614 
Other Denominational .. ' 56 112 75 9 42 319 
Undenominational | 481 295 112 138 | 30 1,162 
| ' eet 

Total | 5,882 | 3,272 976 873 | 385 II 13,251 

ENROLMENTS. 

Church of England ot | 9,625 | 11,382 3,782 3,01 2,055 1,329 31,184 
Presbyterian .. : 3,824 5,654 558 894 1,033 19X 12,154 
Methodist F BY 2,250 3,112 |(b)1,642 1,187 708 343 oa 9,242 
Roman Catholic . | 108,024 | 68,850 | 37,070 | 12,810 | 15,926 5,099 370 | 248,749 
Other Denon.inational | 788 2,104 359 1,235 184 978 a 5,648 
Undenominational 6,279 6,167 1,912 1,540 2,884 499 19,281 
Total . | 730790 97,269 | 45,323 | 20,677 | 22,790 | 9,039 370 | 326,258 





(a) Includes Australian Capita) Territory. 


(6) Presbyterian and Methodist Schools’ Association. 


3. Growth -of Non-Government Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance 
at non-government schools in 1891 and at varying intervals to 1951 were as follows :— 


NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS : ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 














Year. | Enrolment. ‘Nenana: Year. Enrolment. Ai aan 
1891 | 124,485 99,588 || 1947 .. 280,543 2579430 
1901 F 148,659 120,742 || 1948 .. Sc 281,354 251,092 
IQIr 160,794 132,588 || 1949 .. rae 293,300 264,164 
1921 . 198,688 164,075 || 1950 .. ea 309,673 275,502 
1931 . . 221,387 389,665 |} 1951 .. ov 326,258 293,429 
1939 . 247,482 | 219,171 
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4. The Organization of Roman Catholic Education.—There is, in each State capital, 
an official who acts under the Archbishop as a Director of Catholic Education for the 
ares. Each diocese within the area is, however, autonomous and manages its own 
educational affairs subject to the local episcopal authority. The State Director has, 
in addition to possible inspectorial functions within his own diocese, the duty of co- 
ordination of educational matters within his area, and of liaison with other educational 
authorities, particularly the State Education Department. 


The system includes kindergartens, sub-primary, primary, academic secondary, 
home science, commercial, agrieultura] and technical schools, juniorates and minor 
seminaries. schools for the mentally and physically handicapped, orphanages and a variety 
of special schools of a charitable nature for under-privileged or socially handicapped 
children. 

With the exception of a small number of permanent lay teachers and a number of 
visiting teachers—usually specialists in such matters as physical education, sport, speech, 
etc.—teaching is done by members of religious orders. 


5. The Organization of Other Non-Government Education.—({i) General. Within 
each State, although the other non-Government schools may be organized into loose 
forms of association for purposes such as sports, conferences, uniform conditions, etc., 
there is no system corresponding in size, detail or organization with the Roman Catholic 
Schools, : 

(ii) Church of England. In certain schools under direct church control the appoint- 
ment of a majority of Council members rests with the Synod. More frequently perhaps 
the appointment of such Council members lies in the hands of the diocese or even the 
parish. The ecclesiastical head of the area, the archbishop or bishop, is typically 
ex-officio chairman of the school Council. The church may appoint all members or on 
the other.hand it may appoint a majority or only one or two. The other members are . 
secured in many ways; some may be nominated by parents, some by “ old boys’ some 
by the “school association,” some by co-option by the existing Council. Many 
combinations of these forms of membership occur. 


(iii) Other Denominations. In gencral the pattern is similar to that described above, 
with appointments usually controlled by the State authority of the Church concerned, 
either alone or acting in conjunction with the local congregation. In Queensland there 
are six schools operated under the joint auspices of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches, 

(iv) Undenominational. There are three main groups of such schools; firstly, those 
partly controlled by State action, such as those Grammar schools for which some members 
of the controlling body are appointed under Act of Parliament ; secondly, those operated 
under the auspices of corporate bodies, usually in the form of limited liability companies 
which may he affiliated with particular churches; and, thirdly, a number of privately- 
owned schools, many of which are small and restricted to kindergarten or primary 
schooling. 


§ 4. Pre-school Education. 


1. Types of Preeschool Centres.—Nursery-kindergartens under trained teachers 
provide daily sessions for children aged three to six, while play groups or play centres 
provide shorter periods for smaller groups. Day nursefies or créches care for the children 
of mothers in employment and Lady Gowrie Child Centres are special centres set up in 
each State capital city by the Commonwealth Government to demonstrate a child 
development programme. There are also some private and denominational nursery 
schools which vary considerably in standard. 

Free kindergartens were originally established and financed mainly in congested 
industrial areas, by voluntary effort, but over the years State Governments and some 
municipal councils have provided an increasing amount of financial assistance. 


948.—15 : 
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2. The Training of Teachers.—Since the development of this work depends on the 
availability of trained teachers, nearly all Kindergarten Unions now have teacher training 
colleges providing three-year courses. The minimum entrance age is seventeen, and the 
Leaving Certificate is usually required before admission. 


The New South Wales Department of Education gives a two-years’ course at the 
Teachers’ College, covering such subjects as biology, physiology, child development, 
psychology, mental hygiene, child welfare, home science, English, world history, current 
affairs, sociology, art, crafts, physical education, music and early child development 
(which embraces principles and methods, play activities, children’s literature, music for 
children, art and other creative experiences, and curriculum planning). A considerable 
amount of time is also spent in all colleges in practice teaching. 


Financial help, such as free training, bursaries provided by the Government or 
voluntary bodies.and living allowances, is provided for teachers, but there is a considerable 
shortage of trained pre-school teachers. 


The six Kindergarten Unions in 1938 united to form the “ Australian Association 
for Pre-School Child Development.”’, a federal body whose aim is to promote the con- 
tinuous advancement of the pre-schoo) movement throughout Australia. 


3. Kindergarten of the Air.—Daily kindergarten sessions of half an hour are now 
broadcast in all States by the Australian Broadcasting Commission in collaboration with 
Kindergarten Unions. : 


4. Kindergarten Unions.—The following information regarding kindergarten 
unions has been compiled from particulars supplied by the principals of the chief 
institutions or the organizing secretary in each State, except in the case of Western 
Australia where the details were furnished by the Education Department. It refers 
to kindergarten unions or associations, and excludes the kindergarten branches in the 
Government schools of the various States. 


KINDERGARTEN UNIONS, 1952. 




















State "No. of Average Permanent Student Voluntary 
Z Schools. { Attendance. | Instructors. | Teachers. | Assistants. 
New South Wales Nr "33 1,447 99 26 I 
Victoria. . B eu 45 1,595 67 as 35 
Queensland ar aes" 6 226 14 ois Ma 
South Australia(a) i 76 2,225 185 23 8 
Western Australia oe 35 938 61 2 
Tasmania ae af 5 209 17 
! 
Total—1952 roa 200 | 6,640 443 26 44 
1951 wet 209 6,784 463 39 |. 67 








(a) Tocludes affiliated suburban and country centres. 


Only 26 of these 200 kindergartens in 1952 were located outside metropolitan areas ; 
these were as follows :—New South Wales—two at Newcastle ; Victoria—two each at 
Geelong and Ballarat, one each at Bairnsdale, Castlemaine, Colac, Euroa, Horsham, 
Maryborough, Mildura and Red Cliffs; South Australia—one each at Angaston and 
Nuriootpa ; Western Australia—two at Kalgoorlie and one each at Carnarvon, Geraldton, 
Kojonup, Merredin, Northam and Pearce; Tasmania—two at Launceston. In each 
capital city except Hobart there is a training college and the number of students in 
training during 1952 was 88 in Sydney, 123 in Melbourne, 30 in Brisbane, 42 in Adelaide, 
and 25 in Perth. 
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_§ 5. Technical Education. 


1. General.—In this section technical education refers to that branch of education 
which is concerned with the preparation for entry to skilled occupations, including 
trades and professions. In the main this education is vocational and is chiefly part- 
time, being carried out by the student while he is engaged in his occupation. The work 
of technical high schools, junior technical schools and other schools of this nature which 
provide courses with a bias towards technical handwork has been excluded, as they 
provide a form of education which is more properly regarded as secondary education. 


The chief institutions for vocational training other than the universities are the 
senior technical colleges. These offer training not only in industrial skills, but also in 
commercial, agricultural and pastoral occupations, the plastic arts and homecrafts. 
There are, in addition, agricultural colleges and a substantial number of private business 
colleges. 


Although, as in other branches of education, the main lines of technical education 
had been determined by 1929, expansion and development since then has, perhaps, 
been greater in this field than in any other. The following table gives some indication 
of the growth of technical education in the years 1935 to 1951. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION: AUSTRALIA. 








Year. No. of No. of No. of Total 
Colleges. Students. | Teachers.(a) | Expenditure. 
£ 
1935 na ae oils ae 86 67,426 2,471 663,339 
1939 we bce ois oe 94 89,215 3,276 | 1,359,800 
1945 “3 ee ie ae 114 110,841 5.175 | 1,849,051 
1947 es se we ae 11g 144,882 6,239 | 2,685,896 
1948 oi ee aa ze 126 150,482 6,819 | 3,235,129 
1949 oe sie me a 131 153,602 6,530 | 4,081,331 
1950 os $i as a 141 161,564 6,501 | 5,298,510 
1951 sie ss bs a 146 159,310 6,784 | 6,617,049 





(a) Tocludes both full-time ard part-time teachers. 


Technical education is the field most sensitive to changing material needs and has 
expanded to meet the requirements of new industries and techniques. The desire for 
the comparative economic security of skilled jobs during the period of economic depression 
and the increasing demand for skilled workers due to the development of more advanced 
techniques in industry stimulated public interest in all States. For example, consequent 
upon the Nangle Commission in Western Australia (1928) and the appointment of a 
commission in New South Wales in 1933, there was @ move in both of these States to 
decentralize facilities and set up advisory councils to maintain better contact with 
industries served by the colleges. In 1938 a Royal Commission on Youth Employment 
and Apprenticeship examined in some detail matters related to technical education in 
Western Australia. 


A characteristic feature of technical education since 1929 has been the close co- 
operation between the Commonwealth and the States. This is understandable as the 
technical colleges were able to play an important part in meeting two crises with 
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Australia-wide implications. During the years of the economic depression in the 1930’s 
States sought means to provide technical training for the young unemployed and this 
led, in 1936, to the Youth Employment Scheme, in which the States and the Common- 
wealth participated. During the 1939-45 War the Commonwealth and the States 
worked together in the Commonwealth Technical Training Scheme to meet the war- 
time need for technicians; after the war this type of training was continued in the 
technical colleges in the States as a part of the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training 
Scheme. In addition, during the period 1940 to 1944 technical correspondence schools 
were founded in each State in conjunction with the Commonwealth and these have 
become an important part of the system of technical education in the Australian States. 


The expansion of technical education in the last two decades has paralleled the 
growth of secondary production from predominantly scattered small-scale and light 
industry to more concentrated large-scale heavy industry utilizing advanced techniques. 
Technical colleges have always been linked with the industries from which they draw 
staff and students, but whereas formerly they produced skilled craftsmen they now also 
accept the responsibility of turning out persons capable of adapting themselves to swift 
technological changes and able to assume responsibilities of management and leadership. 
Furthermore, rapid changes in industrial methods call for a close connexion between 
college curricula and workshop practice in order that they may keep in step and so that 
applied research can make available to industry the results of pure research. The 
introduction of day training classes for apprentices is an indication of the development 
of this relationship between technical education and industry. 


The history of the development of technical education since 1929 is one of increasing 
government support and control, increasing financial commitments by both State and 
Commonwealth Governments as well as considerable financial support and greater 
participation by industrial undertakings in the work of the colleges, increasing enrolments 
and facilities and the development of curricula and courses to meet new needs, and the 
growing realization of the need to recruit and train teaching staff in a systematic way. 


2. Teacher Training.—Another important feature of technical education since 1929 
relates to the training of teachers. Technical colleges at that time were staffed chiefly 
by men (and a few women) drawn from two sources. Shey were either trained teachers 
in the employment of the Education Department or technicians drawn from industry. 
Although some of the latter were highly qualified, the great majority had not been trained 
as teachers. Jn order to remedy this, there has been a move to develop schemes of training 
technical college teachers without breaking the important link provided by recruiting 
specialist tradesmen to teach in the colleges. For example, since the 1939-45 War, New 
South Wales has extended a system whereby tradesmen-instructors receive a course of 
teacher training in both general educational theory and teaching method. After appoint- 
ment a teacher in a large centre attends classes for six hours each week during his first year 
of service and two hours weekly thereafter until he has completed the training course. 
Correspondence courses and itinerant teachers care for the newly appointed teacher- 
instructor in country colleges. Modifications of this aspect are in operation in other 
States. Many technical teachers, principally of academic, commercial and domestic 
science subjects, hold trained teachers’ certificates from teachers’ colleges. 
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3. Colleges, Teachers and Students.—The numbers of colleges, teachers and enrolments 
of individual students during the years 1939 and 1948 to 1951 are given in the following 


table :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION : COLLEGES, TEACHERS AND ENROLMENTS. 


























| 
| Teachers. Individual Students Enrolled. 
State. Colleges. = 
aie. gees Total. | Males. |Females.| Total. 
New South Wales— 1 | 
1939. - 2 894 301 1,195 27,403 9,861 37,264 
1948... 38 1,036 1,724 | 2,760 46,624 15,259 61,883 
1949.. 38 1,010 1,755 | 2,765 48,624 16,333 64,957 
1950. . 42, 1,047 1,403 | 2,450 fa}48,310 (a)20,775 | 69,085 
_IQ51-- 44! 1,13! 1,356 | 2,487 |(a)44,940 |(@)19,356 64,296 
Victoria— : ' ; 
1939.. 30 817 | 456: 1,273 21,158 7,686 | 28,844 
1948.. 33 1,140 1,263 | 2,403 32,222 9,961 42,183 
1949.. 35 1,161 1,054 2,215 | 30,898 10,597 | 41,495, 
1950.. 36 1,238 1,030 2,268 30,879 II,15§2 42,031 
1951... 36 1,280 1,071 2,351 29,229 12,217 | 41,446 
Queensland— : ' 
1939.. 13 94 108 | 202 5,125 1,272 6,397 
1948.. 12 125 227 352 10,181 31352 13,533 
1949... 12 rir 264 375 10,746 3,911 14,657 
1950.. : 12 135 346 481 12,350 3 4,551 16,901 
1951.. ae 12 135 346 481 12,654 55425 18,079 
South Australia— 
1939.. oe 17 104 212 316 6,390 3,331 | 9,721 
1948.. 2 155 442 | 597 9,885 7,406 17,291 
1949... 251 167 460 627 9,700 7,531 17,231 
1950.. 27 173 447 | 620 10,270 6,829 17,099 
IQ51.. 3 28 195 482 677 10,512 6,893 17,405 
Western Australia— | 
1939.. 5 36 | 11g 155 3,843 1,830 5,673 
1948.. Ir 148 , 275 | 423 8,056 3,010 11,066 
1949.. 12 117 { 222 | 339 7,695 2,718 10,413 
1950.. 15 13T | 264 395 71424 ! 3,925 11,349 
IQ5I.. 17 145° 325 470 8,101 4,703 12,804 
Tasmania— 
1939... 5 41 94 135 936 | 380 1,316 
1948... 8 32 252° 284 2,828 1,698 ; 4,526 
1949. 9 35 174 | 209 | 2,777| 2072} 4,849 
1950.. 9 25 262 287 2,960 2,139 5,099 
1951.. 9 34 284 318 3.356 1,924 5,280 
Total— 
1939 94 1,986 1,290 3,276 64,855 | 24,360 | 89,215 
1948 126 | 2.636 4,183 6,819 109,796 40,686 | 150,482 
1949 131 2,601 3,929 6,530 | 110,440 43,162 | 153,602 
1950 14! 2,749 | 3,752 6,501 | 112,193 49.37% | 161,564 
195! 146 2,920 3,864 | 6,784 | 108,792 50,518 | 159,310 











(a) Partly estimated. 


4. Expenditure—The expenditure on technical education in each State for 1951 is 


shown below :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION : EXPENDITURE, 1951. 
(Including Loan Fund Expenditure.) 





(£.) 
| 7 
Salaries ' _ Total ; Net 
State. d Main- Equipment.’ Buildings. . Expendi- | ®&°eiptS—| pxpenai- 
= Gee ee tee | nema, tae 
eT sl Ss ek es a et 
New South Wales .. (1,545,331 | 324,482 | 484,717 (2,841,602 | 274,114 |2,567,488 
Victoria(a) .. ++ 1,746,372 ' 75,998 | 403,123 ‘2,342,201 | 261,638 ae 
Queensland. . ++ 275,371 | 110,058 64,538 + 449,967 38,626 | 411,341 
South Australia +. 311,520: 9.194 | 87,999 | 409,531 50,284 | 359,247 
Western Australia .. 363,147 (b) | 17,626 442,838 17,724 | 425,114 
Tasmania ;__ 81,046 | _ 7,923 39,465 ‘130,910 787 | 130,123 
Total 1951 - '4,322,787 . 527,655 11,007,468 6,617,049 | 643,173 
1950 + 13,701,316 473,062 | 884,132 |5,298,510 | 667,678 


(a) Includes expenditure on Junior Technical Schools. 


(0) Included with salaries and maintenance. 
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Fees and other receipts are paid into Consolidated Revenue in all States except 
Victoria, where they are retained and spent by the Technical School Councils. The 
expenditure on buildings is largely financed from loan moneys, the sums provided from 
this source in 1951 being (the expenditure in 1950 is shown in brackets) :—New South 
Wales, £417,708 (£229,728); Victoria, £351,986 (£374,691); Queensland, £58,971 
(£40,000) ; South Australia, £74,078 (£64,853); Western Australia, £626 (£1,961) ; and 
Tasmania, £35,183 (£20,348). 

The expenditure on maintenance (including salaries) for technical education in 
Australia in 1951 amounted to 13s. 1d. per head of the mean population, as compared 
with £4 3s. 11d. per head expended on maintenance (including salaries) for primary and 
secondary education. 


§ 6. Commonwealth Activities. 


Although the primary responsibility for education rests with the Australian States, 
the Commonwealth Government is committed to a number of educational activities 
related to its other functions. For example, it maintains officer training colleges and 
education services for each of its Defence Services, a School of Pacific Administration 
for training administrators for Papua-New Guinea and a School of Forestry. In each 
of the Australian Territories there is an education programme which provides for both 
the native and white children who live there. References to education in the Te.ritories 
appear in Chapter VII.—The Territories of Australia. 

The Commonwealth Office of Education, established in 1945, acts as the Common- 
wealth’s educational adviser, undertakes research work as Commonwealth activities 
require, and is the channel for liaison between Commonwealth and State educational 
authorities. This Office has responsibilities with regard to the education of migrants, 
the education of natives in the Northern Territory, the provision of scholarships at the 
tertiary level under the Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme and the Reconstruction 
Training Scheme, international relations including the association of Australia with the 
aims and activities of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion and the provision of scholarships and fellowships for selected students under the 
Commonwealth Technical Co-operation Scheme, the UNESCO Fellowship Scheme and 
the South-East Asian Scholarship Scheme. 

The Australian Broadcasting Commission features school broadcasts and other 
educational broadcasts as part of its daily programmes. The Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization undertakes research, the results of which are 
made available to educational institutions. In 1951 the Commonwealth Government 
introduced a free-milk scheme for school children. This extends a service which some 
State authorities were already providing for a proportion of the school population. 
Under the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme many ex-servicemen and 
women have received the training which has enabled them to enter many different 
trades and professions. 

The Commonwealth also assists a number of other bodies concerned with education. 
Besides grants to organizations such as the Australian Council for Educational Research 
and the National Fitness Council, Australian Universities have received grants for 
specific purposes through the Universities Commission. 


§ 7. Australia and International Relations in Education. 


Despite its isolation, Australia has always been responsive to educational develop- 
ments in oversea countries, particularly those in the United Kingdom, but it-is only 
recently that it has begun to make any considerable impact on educational thought 
overseas. 

In this connexion there have been important developments since the 1939-45 War. 
For instance there has been a remarkable increase in the volume of information on 
educational matters exchanged between Australia and South-East Asia, and Australia 
has participated in the Commonwealth Technical Co-operation Scheme and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance programme. 
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Perhaps the most important single factor behind the quickening of Australian 
. interest in international cultural affairs has been membership of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Australia has been a member since 
1946. Some eleven cxpert Committecs in Australia are responsible for a wide and varied 
programme of activities on behalf of UNESCO. Their advice has helped to make Aus- 
tralia’s contribution to UNESCO International Conferences and Seminars highly. 
effective. Other work undertaken by these Committees has included the supervision 
of studies relating to community attitudes towards international affairs, and to the 
assimilation of migrants, the conducting of seminars in Australia, arranging for exhibi- 
tions and displays in Australia, and the publication of handbooks and brochures to assist 
teachers and other persons in meeting the problems involved in educating for international 
understanding. 

The Australian National Advisory Committee for UNESCO, on which all the other 
Committees are represented, advises the Commonwealth Government and co-ordinates 
the work of the specialist Committees. 


§ 8. Universities. 


1. General.—The last quarter of a century has seen a marked increase in the number 
of students and staff, the establishment of two new Universities and three new University 
Colleges, and the provision in the older Universities of additional courses. In spite of 
difficulties due, in some measure, to the economic depression of the 1930’s and a World 
War, the period since 1929 has been one of significant development. 


2. University Expansion.—(i) The Establishment of New Universities. The two 
new Universities represent new departures in the Australian University tradition. 

(a) The Australian National University. By the Australian National University 
Act 1946, provision was made for the establishment of a University in the Australian 
Capital Territory. The University is required by the Act to provide facilities for post- 
graduate research including :—The School of Medical Research to be known as “ The 
John Curtin School of Medical Research”; The Research School of Physical Sciences; 
The Research School of Social Sciences; and The Research School of Pacific Studies. 

The Act also provides for the incorporation of the Canberra University College. In 
the first instance the Council has decided to concentrate on the establishment of the four 
Research Schools mentioned in the Act. 

The government of the University is vested in a Council consisting of two represen- 
tatives cach of the Senate and the House of Representatives, up to eight nominated by 
by the Governor-General, up to nine elected by Convocation, two elected by the students, 
and three elected by the academic staff; up to three members may be co-opted and the 
Vice-Chancellor is an ex officio member. 

The senior academic body in the University is the Board of Graduate Studies of which 
all professors are members. The Board deals with questions affecting education, learning 
and research in the University. 

The Act provides for a statutory grant of £325,000 per annum and in addition a 
supplementary grant is made to meet the running costs. A separate vote is made for 
capital works. 

An area of 204 acres at Acton has been vested in the University. University House, 
a residential College for single members of the staff and the student body, isto be opened in 
February, 1954. University House will also act as the social centre for the whole Uni- 
versity community. 

The laboratories for the Research School of Physical Sciences have been completed 
and the office block is under construction. The John Curtin School of Medical Research 
(with the exception of the Department of Medical Chemistry which is at present located 
in the Wellcome Foundation, London) is housed in temporary laboratories on the 
University site. The workshop wing of the permanent building has been commenced 
and it is expected that the laboratory wings will be completed within the next two years. 
The Research Schools of Social Sciences and Pacific Studies and the Library are housed 
in existing buildings on the site known as the “ Old Hospital Buildings ”. 
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Sixteen professors and fifty-four other members of the academic staff have been 
appointed. 


Each department of the Research Schools accepts a small number of graduate 
students. Each student is assigned to a Supervisor and pursues a course of research. 
Subject to certain conditions, the following degrees may be awarded by the University :— 
Master of Arts (M.A.); Master of Science (M.Sc.); Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D); 
Doctor of Letters (Litt.D.) ; Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) ; Doctor of Laws (LL.D.). The 
Right Honourable Viscount Bruce of Melbourne is Chancellor of the University and Mr. 
L. G. Melville was recently appointed Vice-Chancellor. Mr. R. A. Hohnen is the Registrar. 


Each of the Research Schools will. eventually be headed by a Director. Professor 
M. L. Oliphant, F.R.S., is Director of the Research School of Physical Sciences. But until 
further appointments can be made the following Deans have been appointed to act: 
Professor A. H. Ennor, Dean of the School of Medical Research; Professor S. F. Nadel, 
Dean of the School of Pacific Studies, and Professor G. Sawer, Dean of the Research 
School of Social Sciences. In 1953 forty students were enrolled in the University (includ- 
ing eighteen new enrolments). 


Further information concerning this University appeared in Official Year Book 
No. 39, pp. 226-7. 


(b) New South Wales University of Technology. The other University to be estab- 
lished within the period under review was the New South Wales University of Technology, 
which came into being by Act of the New South Wales Parliament in 1947. This 
foundation was a new departure not only for Australia but also for the whole British 
Commonwealth. It attempted to do for Australia the task that has been carried out by 
institutions such as the well-known Hidgenossische Technische Hochschule in Zurich or 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the United States. The official handbook 
of the new University explained its particular function as follows :— 


“In a traditional university the scientist is concerned with the original 
contributions to principles and conceptions in essentials and pure research ; 
in the technical university the technologist is concerned with the utilization 
of scientific knowledge and experience for the solution of immediate problems.” 


Three degrees were established, viz., Applied Science (B.Sc.), Engineering (B.E.) 
and Architecture (B.Arch.) and by 1952 Chairs had been set up in Applied Chemistry, 
Applied Physics, Chemical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Metallurgy, Mining and Applied Geology, Mathematics, Wool Technology, Architecture 
and Humanities. 


Two features are emphasized in the planning of University of Technology under- 
graduate courses. The first is the incorporation in the syllabus of industrial experience 
to supplement the laboratory and lecture-room work at the University. In the Faculty 
of Engineering, for example, this practical work amounts to five months a year and is 
supervised and organized to suit the stage and syllabus of each course of study. The 
second is the compulsory study, in all faculties, of general subjects such as language and 
literature, history, economics and psychology. These courses are designed to broaden 
the experience and interests of the student. 


The University is making use of the buildings and equipment of the Sydney Technical 
College until its own buildings have been completed in another part of Sydney. 
Administratively it is at present under the control of the New South Wales Minister for 
Education and the Public Service Board, although the Act provides that administration 
shall eventually pass to a Council. 


Towards the end of 1951 a branch College of the New South Wales University of 
Technology was established in Newcastle. 


(ii) University Colleges. Particulars are given in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 227-8, 
concerning the Canberra University College, which was created in 1930 mainly to establish 
courses of lectures for degrees in co-operation with the University of Melbourne, and the 
New England University College, which was established in 1937 and is governed by the 
University of Sydney. 
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(iii) Expansion within the Universities. An important administrative development 
which occurred in all Universities during the period under review was the appointment 
of full-time salaried Vice-Chancellors or Principals, a move which gave much greater 
effectiveness to University administration. 


Within the past twenty years the appearance of some of the Universities has altered 
to a striking extent. New permanent buildings and some temporary ones have been 
erected and new wings bave been added. An impressive expansion has been that taking 
place in Queensland where, since 1937, building has been proceeding upon a new site at 
St. Lucia, and, beginning with the transfer of some of the Engineering School in 1947, 
the University is being gradually moved into its new quarters. The University of 
Technology is also preparing to move to its new site. 


This very considerable building activity has been made necessary primarily by the 
vast expansion in student numbers that has taken place since 1929. In that year, in 
all Australian universities, there were some 9,000 students; by 1952 the number had 
risen to 29,641. This more than twofold increase had the following characteristics :— 


(a) There was a continued increase in University enrolments up to 1940, followed 
by only a slight recession during the war period. The lowest point 
reached, in 1942, was still above the 1935 level. In the closing year of 
the war enrolments had already risen béyond any previous figures, and 
in the following year (1946) the rapid post-war expansion became 
strikingly apparent with an increase of 64 per cent. over the 1945 figures. 
The peak of enrolments was reached in 1948, and thereafter a slow 
decline has set in, which, it is anticipated, will be checked by the mid- 
1950’s. From that point on, numbers will probably again increase until 
1960, by which time it is estimated that some 40,000 may be enrolled in 
Australian universities. 

(b) Enrolments in every one of the largest eight faculties declined during the 
war period, and then took a sharp upward trend towards the close of 
the war, maintaining this increase until 1948, when a slow decline 
commenced. By 1952 enrolments had fallen by 20 per cent. 

(c) During the war and post-war period, the size of most of the major faculties 
relative to one another remained approximately the same. 


3. Courses.—The post-war period has seen a noticeable expansion in the ranges of 
courses offered, particularly in the younger and smaller Universities. New faculties of 
Education were established in Western Australia and Queensland. Two.new faculties 
of Dentistry, two of Commerce (Economics), three of Architecture and one each of 
Medicine, Law, Vetermary Science, Applied Science, and Engineering also came into 
being. : 

Within existing faculties, many new departments were sct up. In Engineering, 
specialist departments of Chemical and Aeronautical Engineering, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical, Mining and Metallurgical Engineering and Surveying have been instituted. 


In Medicine the most notable development has been the establishment of specialist 
courses leading to graduate diplomas in Radiology, Anaesthesia, Clinical Pathology, 
Ophthalmology, Laryngology, Gynaecology, Tropical Medicine, Dermntology. and Psycho- 
logical Medicine at Melbourne and Sydney. : 


In Science the smaller Universities follcwed the development of Melbourne and 
Sydney by breaking up departments such as Biology into Zoology and Botany, etc., and 
adding new departments such as Bacteriology and Biochemistry. Melbourne and 
Sydney also introduced some new courses and a new degree in Forestry was introduced 
in each University. 


In Arts the same processes can be observed. New departments in Semitic Studies, 
Fine Arts, Music and Statistics were opened in various universities, and other departments 
were divided or sub-divided. The most prominent addition was the rapid development 
of Psychology departments which, in the post-war period, expanded into one of the 
biggest of the Arts departments. 
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In the smaller faculties, similar innovations and expansions, reflecting an increasing 
demand for specialized study, have taken place. Examples are the development of 
departments of Physical Education, Social Studies, ‘Town and Country Planning and 
Criminology. 

In addition, however, there were several attempts to provide integrated general 
education courses within the faculties of Arts and Science. 


4. Research.—A notable feature of student enrolments in recent years has been the 
steady increase in the number of higher degree students. It has long been a strong 
criticism of Australian universities that little provision was made in them for graduate 
students. Those students who wished to continue beyond their first degree would 
pursue work for a Master’s degree or, more rarely, for a doctorate in tenuous contact with 
the University staff or would go abroad financed by private means or occasionally by 
scholarships. Exceptions to this practice were in some science departments which in the 
‘thirties organized regular fourth year work for a handful of promising graduates. 

During the period under review five important factors came into operation which 
mark the increasing attention paid by universities to research and the training of graduate 
students. 

The first resulted from the Commonwealth Government grant begun in 1936 for the 
prosecution of research and the training of research workers in Universities on projects 
that were connected with the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. The later 
extension of this grant in 1941 to the Social Sciences gave that field also a welcome 
stimulus. A great impetus towards research came, secondly, from the work University 
staffs were called upon to do in the 1939-45 War. This was not confined to the more 
spectacular services rendered by research workers in Science, Technology and Medicine, 
but affected also in no small measure the Social Sciences and the Humanities where 
research into linguistics, teaching methods, psychological testing and social and anthropo- 
logical problems was pursued at an increased rate. This activity was, in some cases, 
channelled through newly formed Research Departments. Some of these, such as the 
Waite Agricultural Research Institute in South Australia, existed before the War, but 
for the most part they were a development of the post-war period. Notable examples 
of these pure research schools are the Departments of Experimental Medicine, established 
in 1944, and Metallurgical Research (1946) in Melbourne. The same trend is shown on a 
larger scale by the establishment in 1946 of the Australian National University designed 
specifically for the encouragement of research and the training of graduate students .in 
research. The fourth factor demonstrating an increasing emphasis upon graduate work 
was the institution in the post-war period of the Ph.D. degree, requiring two years of 
full-time graduate research. This degree was established in Melbourne (1945), Tasmania 
(1947), Sydney (1948), Queensland (1949), the New South Wales University of Technology 
(1949), Adelaide (1950), Western Australia (1950) and the Australian National University 
(1950). The fifth stimulus to advanced work was the development of four-year honours 
courses for the degrees of B.A. and B.Sc. Sydney had done this in Science in 1924, and in 
Arts in 1938, and most of the other universities followed in the post-war period. Almost 
without exception the additional year’s work planned for these honours students includes 
an examination of the state of current research in the subject and some experience in the 
use of research techniques. 

With the advancing interest in research, the nature of the research work has tended 
to change. Individual short-term projects undertaken by members of staff because of a 
special interest and often written up by them in short journal articles still constitute the 
bulk of the research done. But there appears to be an increasing trend towards long-term 
and also towards collaborative reséarch. 

Greater emphasis upon applied or service research has also become apparent. The 
problems on which University researchers have recently been working have tended to be 
those which have arisen from the practical application of their studies to the needs of the 
community. Attention has also been given more and more to matters characteristically 
Australian. 


5. Services.—({i) General. The traditional division of the function of Universities 
into teaching and research seems no longer applicable. A third function has been added 
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in recent times, that of community service. The University has long been responsible 
for providing an important service to the community in the form of professional training 
in many fields and in a number of other intangible ways, but of recent years there has been 
a noticeable increase in the performance by university departments of direct and 
deliberate services to the community. This was most apparent in time of war when the 
Universities whole-heartedly accepted the role given them by the Minister for War 
Organization of Industry when he said in 1942 to a meeting of the Vice-Chancellors, 
“the Government requires of the Universities specific services, falling under two heads: 
(i) investigations and research into ~particular problems relating to the war effort; 
(ii) the training of personnel with special qualifications for the armed services, war 
production and other essential neede”’. The trend, however, was noticeable ‘before the 
1939-45 War and is still continuing. These services, which are of three main kinds, are 
dealt with hereunder. : 

(ii) Service Research. This is a form of applied research in which a University 
department applies itself to the solution of a problem of immediate practical importance 
tothe community. The development of producer-gas units for use on motor vehicles 
during the 1939-45 War, research on poliomyelitis, tropical food plants, bovine mastitis, 
and mosquito control are examples of work of this type recently undertaken in various 
University departments. Ses? 


(iii) Applied Research. Closely associated with the kind of research just mentioned 
are the projects which are requested of the University by outside bodies and are usually 
in the field of applied research. Services of this kind are most frequently rendered by the 
engineering faculty. Testing work for government departments and private industry 
is carried out in almost every enginecring department. In Melbourne, since 1934, 400 
reports on problems associated with ores and concentrates submitted from all over 
Australia have been issued by the Department of Mining. Research on servomechanisms 
for the Department of Supply, aerials for the R.A.A.F., the stability of power systems for 
the Electrical Research Board and studies on the site, materials and design for the Warra- 
gamba Dam are some of other tasks that have been undertaken. Services of this kind, 
however, are by no means confined to the technological field. They have been rendered 
by almost all University departments and not least by workers in the Social Sciences 
who have been called upon to investigate matters such as colour-vision tests for the Civil 
Aviation Department, the teaching of English to foreign-born immigrants and anthro- 
pological problems encountered in the administration of New Guinea. 


(iv) Advisory Services. Consultant and advisory services have come to occupy 
much of the time of the staff of many departments. There hag been a long tradition of 
service'in this field by members of the Departments of Agriculture and Medicine, and 
almost equally prominent have been the economists whose services were sought by 
governments and businesses in the depression period of the 1930’s. The 1939-45 War 
saw an increase in demand for expert advice from University faculties and the seconding 
of personnel to government departments in considerable numbers. In the post-war 
period much of this demand has continued. Problems of land utilization have called 
for advice from agriculturalists, geographers and economists. Personnel and training 
problems in industry have required the services of psychologists and educationists. 
School broadcasts have been scripted by scientists, and lecturers in English history, 
modern languages and political science. University. physicists, chemists and medical 
staff have played an important role in recent defence programmes. Developmental 
schemes have looked for advice to engineers, geologists and architects. 


6. The Commonwealth and the Universities—{i) General. Commonwealth financial 
support for university activities may be regarded as developing in three phases. Firsily, 
in the period up to 1939, Commonwealth interest in research projects carried out by or in 
collaboration with the Universities led to the granting of increasing sums for this purpose. 
Secondly, during and after the 1939-45 War the Commonwealth extended assistance to 
University students, at first with the object of increasing the number of highly qualified 
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people available for the war effort, then with the object of rehabilitating ex-servicemen, 
and finally as a social service of benefit to the community. Thirdly, in 1951, the Com- 
monwealth initiated a policy of making special grants to the States for university purposes. 


(ii) Grants for Research. The Commonwealth had given some support to research 
prior to 1926, chiefly through the Institute of Science and Industry, but the amount 
spent did not exceed £25,000 per annum. The provision of substantial Commonwealth 
contributions may be said to date from 1926. In that year the Institute was replaced 
by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research (known since 1949 as the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization) with an annual appropriation 
of £250,000. It has ever since worked in close association with the Universities. Both 
kinds of research, fundamental and applied, have at times occupied the attention of both 
the Universities and the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organiza- 
tion. In general, however, the preliminary training of graduates in research work 
has been left to the Universities. 


In 1936 the Commonwealth Government decided to make a grant of £30,000 per 
annum for five years to Australian Universities for research in physical and biological 
sciences. In 1941 this grant was increased to £31,000 per annum for the next five years, 
and an additional £9,000 per annum was made available for research in Social Sciences. 
In 1946 the grants were £40,000 and £12,000 respectively. In 1947 the two grants were 
fused, an amount of £82,000 being provided—£52,000 for training of research workers 
and £30,000 for specific research projects. The allocations for each of the years 1948 
and 1949 were £100,000 and for 1950 £110,000, the additional £10,000 being provided 
for the New South Wales University of Technology. 


In 1951 the grant for research in the physical, biological and social sciences was 
absorbed in the larger general grant which was then made available by the Commonwealth 
to the States for Universities. 


The research grants mentioned above, together with other Commonwealth payments 
for research purposes, totalled more than £3% million in 1950-51, compared with less 
than £500,000 in 1939-40. 


’ (iti) Assistance to Students. (a) General. There have been three stages in the 
provision by the Commonwealth Government of financial assistance to students (other 
than Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme trainees) attending Universities 
and other institutions of similar etanding. 


(b) Reservation during the 1939-45 War. To ensure that the flow of trained pro- 
fessional personnel from Universities would be sufficient to meet the needs of the country 
during the war and post-war periods, the Commonwealth Government in 1942 set up the 
Universities Commission. This Commission, in co-operation with the Directorate of 
Manpower, administered a scheme of reservation of University students from the 
beginning of 1943. All these reserved students were eligible for supplementary assistance, 
subject to a means test, the maximum living allowance payable being £104 per annum 
for a student living with his parents, and £143 for a student living away from home. 


(c) The Interim Commonwealth Financial Assistance Scheme. Financial assistance 
to students was continued under this Scheme for five years from the end of hostilities. 
The number of students assisted was fixed on the basis of the number of reserved students 
in 1945, and a minimum standard was prescribed below which a student would not be 
eligible for selection. The living allowance was increased by 5s. per week, from ist 
July, 1947, and again from rst January, 1949 to £130 per annum (£169 for a student 
living away from home). The maximum allowance was then reducible by £4 for every 
£10 by which the adjusted family income exceeded £150. 


(d) Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme. This Scheme, which operated from Ist 
January, 1951, was based on a plan drawn up by the Universities Commission during the 
period of operation of the Interim Scheme. Under the new Scheme 3,000 scholarships 
are made available each year to boys and girls who have completed normal secondary 
courses. The scholarships are allocated to States on a population basis, two per cent. 
of them being reserved for students over the age of 25 years. The courses available 
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under the Scholarship Scheme include all first degree courses and certain under-graduate 
diploma courses at Universities ; technical college and school of mines diploma courses 
at approved standards ; and certain other professional courses. 


The awards are made entirely on merit and no regard is had to the income of the 
students or their parents. All scholarship holders have their fees paid. In addition, 
subject to a means test, they are eligible for a living allowance. The maximum allowance 
is £169 per annum (£240 10s. for a student living away from home). A mature age 
scholar who is married may receive, in addition to this personal allowance, £1 118. per 
week in respect of his wife, and 9s. per week in respect of the first dependent child 
under 16 years of age. 


In 1951, 10,068 students applied for Commonwealth Scholarships, 7,142 being 
accepted. This number included 3,610 who had commenced courses before the Scheme 
came into operation, and 973 who continued from the Interim Scheme. 


(e) Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme. In addition to the above 
Schemes for assistance to civilian students, eligible ex-service personnel received training 
at Universities and similar institutions at Commonwealth expense under the Recon- 
struction Training Scheme. A general description of the Scheme is to be found on page 
240 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


- A total of 53,466 ex-members of the Services applied to the Universities Commission - 
for assistance under the Scheme, and 24,992 full-time and 19,237 part-time students have 
been selected for training. By the end of 1951 more than 18,000 of these had successfully 
completed their courses and only 4,662 remained in training. 


In connexion with this Scheme the Commonwealth Government, in agreement with 
- the States, made available to the training institutions concerned finance to the extent of . 
approximately £1 million for buildings and £500,000 for equipment, and also paid all 
tuition fees and subsidies designed to meet the cost to the Universities of the Recon- 
struction Trainees. 


(iv) Direct Grants for General Purposes. The Commonwealth Government in 1950, 
with the consent of the States, appointed a committee of inquiry with the following 
terms of reference :—‘ (1) To examine and report upon the finances of the Universities 
having regard to their facilities for teaching and research including staff, buildings and 
equipment; (2) To examine and report upon the requirements of Universities in relation 
to the work at present undertaken and to the need for their future development; and 
(3) To make recommendations as to whether any, and, if so, what, action should be taken.” 
Following a report submitted by that committee and with the agreement of the States, 
the States Grants (Universities) Act, No. 81 of 1951, was passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament, enabling grants to be made to the States for their Universities. 


The following grants were payable to the States for University purposes and for 
current expenditure only: (a) A special grant covering the six months’ period ending 
31st December, 1950 (payable to all States participating in the scheme); (6) A basic 
grant in each of the years 1951, 1952 and 1953 payable on condition that, for the University 
concerned, the total of State grants and fees received by the University in the year in 
question was at least equal to a stipulated “ qualifying amount” ; (c) An additional grant 
up to a stated maximum in each of the years 1951, 1952 and 1953 payable at the rate of 
£1 for every £3 by which, for the University concerned, the total of State grants and 
fees received by the University in that year exceeded the “ qualifying amount ”’. 


In each of the years 1951, 1952 and 1953 a further grant was also payable to the States 
to be applied towards the teaching and administrative costs of residential colleges, 
provided that the University concerned qualified for the basic grant referred to in (b) 
above. The following table indicates the size of the various Commonwealth grants for 
which the Universities could qualify. 
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COMMONWEALTH GRANTS TO THE STATES FGR UNIVERSITY 


PURPOSES, 


1951 TO 1953. 

















(£.) 
Sock yee 
ypecia’ Basic mount ’”’ Second Annual 
Pier " Gren’ - cede oar Level Grant (Grant for, 
. or each 0: r Cc £) n 
University or College. cuetet the years Neccenty the years Colleges. 
December, | 295% 4952 | to Qualify | 1951-1952 | (Included in 
1950. is and 1953. for Basic and 1953. |Basic Grant). 
Grant. 
New South Wales— 
University of Sydney 117,920 270,023 783,369 I0I,070 8,900 
N.S.W. University of 
Technology .. 7,280 16,373 86,521 6,240 274 
New England University 
College 2 5,810 33,099 64,164 4,980 220 
Victoria— 
University of Melbourne 96,250 220,414 655,159 82,500 7,265 
Queensland— 
University of Queensland 40,700 93,226 309,269 34,890 3,073 
South Australia— 
University of Adelaide 41,020 93,893 272,394 35,160 3,095 
‘Western Australia— 
University of Western 
Australia... a 27,650 62,845 183,531 23,700 1,668 
Tasmania— . 
University of Tasmania .. 14,870 33,127 106,319 11,460 505 
Total ne es 351,500 803,000 | 2,460,726 300,000 ae: 5,000 





Nore.—Further details of Commonwealth grants will be found in the Appendix. 


7. Teaching and Research Staff.—The following table shows the number of professors, 
readers, associate and assistant professors, lecturers in charge, lecturers including senior 
lecturers and assistant lecturers (full-time and part-time), demonstrators (full-time) 
and tutors (full-time and part-time), and honorary lecturers and demonstrators, on the 
teaching and research staffs of the Universities and University Colleges during the years 


1950 to 1952. :-— 


UNIVERSITIES : TEACHING AND RESEARCH STAFF, 1952. 



































1 
Readers, 
Asso- 
ciate |; 
i Honor- 
Pro- Demonstrators 
fessors, ca a and Tutors, be 
University or College. Poko ae turers | Total. 
fessors, Pa 
oe emon- 
turers , strators. 
in Full- Part- Full- Part- 
Charge. | time. time. time. | time.(d) 
Sydney 52 15 286 252 99 III 56 871 
Melbourne 43 29 210 133 85 76 5 581 
Guemejens (Brisbane) : 29 19 145 139 3r 19 (ce) ar 403 
Adelaid 27 27 95 68 9 45 . 271 
Western Australia (Perth) 16 12 65 35 12 a 140 
Tasmania (Hobart) 15 4 44 Ir 8 . 82 
N.S.W. University of Tech- 
nology (Sydney) ‘3 10 5 204 git 10 540 
New England University 
College (Armidale, 
.W.) 16 27 5 2 15 65 
Canberra: University Col- 
lege 5 ae 18 18 a 4 te 45 
Total 1952 197 127 1,094 972 256 255 97 2,998 
195k 188 108 1,015 3,219 233 232 87 3,082 
1950 184 99 780 869 233 148 751 2,388 





(a) Includes Senior Lacturers and Assistant Lecturers. 
(c) Department of External Studies. 


(2) Excludes Part-time Demonstrators. 
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The Conservatorium of Music in Sydney is attached to the Education Department, 
but in Melbourne and in Adelaide the Conservatorium of Music is under the control of 
the University. 

8. Students.—(i) Total. The number of students, including Commonwealth Re- 
construction Training Scheme students, enrolled for courses at the Universities and 
University Colleges during the years 1950 to 1952 is shown in the following table :— 


UNIVERSITIES : TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED, 1952. 


























Diploma Courses. ‘accel 
versal eve. Degre ‘ Certificate| jo neous ; 
University or College. Cotte: piké. Post | Sub Jas Courses. ee: Total.(a) 
paremaetes Papi aaa 3 
Sydney .. as i ser [345 | 77h) we 182 71380 
Melbouine (b) we 6,412 28 278 | 138 464 | 7,320 
Queensland (Brisbane) i 2,960 39 329} 271 254 | 3,850 
Adelaide . E 71393 89 868: 918 4178 
Western Australia (Perth) . \ 1,586 25 : rae) 73 1,684 
Tasmania (Hobart) 447 33 tes 24 66 564 
N.S.W. University of Tech- 

nology (Sydney) 561 ae 3,240 78 295 4,170 

New England University : i 
College (Armidale, N.S.W.) 185 21 I} 41 211 
Canberra University College 190 12s) bs 82 284 
Total 1952 .. .. | 21,005 Ea 53499 511 2,338 | 29,641 
1951 .. +o | 22,341 30 | 52768 546 | 2,778 | 31,671 
1950... os | 24,224 394 2,629 614 2,882 | 30,630 

(a) Adjustment made for students enrolled for more than one course. (b) Includes ro students 


enrolled but attending Canberra University College. 

Of the total students in 1952, 23,798 were males and 5,843 females. Included in 
those enrolled for degrees were 96 enrolled for higher degree courses in Sydney, 201 in 
Melbourne, 57 in Queensland, 156 in Adelaide, 52 in Western Australia, 17 in Tasmania, 
89 at the New South Wales University of Technology, and 13 at the Canberra University 
College. 


(ii) Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme Students. The number of 
Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students enrolled for courses at the 
Universities and University Colleges during 1950 to 1952 is shown in the following 
table :— 


UNIVERSITIES : COMMONWEALTH RECONSTRUCTION TRAINING SCHEME 
STUDENTS ENROLLED, 1952. 























Diploma Courses. 
i : ' Miscel- 
University or College. bok aka : asks a : paola ausous Total.(a) 
een Graduate. ee 
Sydney .. ate - 535 | 15 17 2 5 572 
Melbourne (5) oe 663 6 19 20 15 723 
Queensland (Brisbane) os 244 | ‘ 40 AZ 7 338 
Adelaide . 186 | 3 72 ae 14 275 
Western Australia. (Perth) . 128 a ens eee 2 130 
Tasmania (Hobart) 35 5 3 aa I és 39 
N.S.W. University of Tech- ‘ 
nology (Sydney) 9 Se 160 2 ar | 192 
New England University 
College (Armidale, N.S.W.) Sites. sp <5 oe 3 re 
Canberra University College 42 | a 2 ais 3 47 
Total 1952 .. os | (1,842 5 27 310 70 67 | 2,316 
1951 .. «. ) 3,691 | 71 588 161 152 4,662 
1950 .. as 5941 | 129 643 265 259 7,236 
(a) Adjustment made for students enrolled for more than one course. (b) Includes 2 students 


enrolled but attending Canberra University College. 
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Of the total Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students in 1952, 
2,287 were males and 29 females. Included in those enrolled for degrees were ten enrolled 
for higher degrees in Melbourne, one in Queensland, three in Adelaide, four in Western 
Australia and one at the Canberra University College. 


(ili) New Students Enrolled. The number of new students, including Commonwealth 
Reconstruction Training Scheme students, enrolled for courses at the Universities and 
University Colleges during the years 1950 to 1952 is shown in the following table :— 


UNIVERSITIES : NEW STUDENTS ENROLLED, 1952. 




















1 ' 
Diploma Courses, ; 
Bretar | Degree | Certificate] ,Miscely | 
University or College. Courses. | ar Baie Courses. sores. Total.(a) 
' Graduate. ' Graduate. 
\ 
Sydney .. eo és 1,939, -- 388 lst 17 2,326 
Melbourne (bd) .. 1) 1,263 , 5) 61 , 15 175 I,519 
Queensland (Brisbane) ae 613: 9: 107 | 57 106 892 
Adelaide . 441; ae 208°... 356 1,005 
Western Australia. (Perth) . 414 | Ti es G8 5 420 
Tasmania (Hobart) 130 j 2 6 23 161 
N.S.W. University of Tech D ! 
nology (Sydney) 192; .. 579 i 46 | 153 969 
New England University i | | j 
College (Armidale, N.S.W.) | 8; I' bes 86 
Canberra University College , 57 j++ 7 47 106 
Total 1952 .. .. | §,134 | 17 | 1,346! 124 882 | 7,484 
1951 .. -. | 5,127 5! -1,344 ! 103 1,061 7,601 
1950... +. 5,228 2} 806° 81 949 | 7,034 
(a) Adjustment made for students enrolled for more than one course. (8) Includes 2 students 


enrolled but attending Canberra University College. 


Of the total new students enrolled in 1952, 5,607 were males and 1,877 females. 
Included in those enrolled for degrees were sixteen enrolled for higher degree ‘courses in 
Melbourne, nine in Queensland, five in Adelaide, two in Western Australia, three in 
Tasmania, 59 at the New South Wales University of Technology and seven at the Canberra 
University College. 

(iv) New Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme Students. The number of 
new Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students enrolled for courses at 
the Universities and University Colleges during the years 1950 to 1952 is shown in the 
following table :— 


UNIVERSITIES : NEW COMMONWEALTH RECONSTRUCTION TRAINING SCHEME 
: STUDENTS ENROLLED, 1952. 





Diploma Courses. ! | | 





T 
' 
‘ 
{ 
' ‘ 
fi 
4 











- ‘ ’ Degree ‘ Certificate | Miscel- 
University or College. * Courses. Beats , Sate Courses. | Sahin, Total. 
: Graduate. ‘Graduate. | } 
Sydney .. 7 ous 10; -. ' ee ae ee 18 
Melbourne nis co ee aie, aye te 3 12 
Queensland (Brisbane) oh 8 | ae 2. re" ks 5 
Adelaide . din WW 3 ws Tin « aS wed I 
Western Australia (Perth) . 54 re i): 6 
Tasmania (Hobart) : 23 I ant | I wt 4 
NS.W. University of Tech- : : ' ‘ ¢ 
nology (Sydney) Bae aay Os 6 r} 3 12 
New England University : ' H H 
College (Armidale, N.S.W.) | i ' : 
Canberra, University College : 21 és I 3 
Total 1952 .. i 32 Ty 17 3°" 8 61 
IQ51 .. Hs | 129 : 35 9 | 12 185 
1950... 341 87 3 43 474 
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Of the 61 new Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students 60 were 
males, including one male enrolled at the Canberra University College for a higher 
degree. : 

9. University Receipts (or Income).—The receipts (or income) of the Universities and 
University Colleges are derived principally from State and Commonwealth Government 
grants, students’ fees, and income from private foundations, etc. From all sources 
other than new bequests the receipts during 1950 and 1951 for general university 
functions were as shown in the table below. In South Australia, Government grants 
and income from private foundations include amounts in respect of the Waite Agricultural 


Research Institute. 


UNIVERSITIES : RECEIPTS (OR INCOME), GENERAL ACTIVITIES, 1951. 














(£,) : 
| rie 
' nt, 
University or College. eee Siadente penne Other. Total. 
: i an 
i Donations. 
Sydney .. 698,058 | 406,692 46,057 22,590 | 1,173,397 
Melbourne 832,197 259,663 60,025 445753 | 1,196,638 
Queensland (Brisbane) 4355877 126,726 14,786 19,031 596,420 
Adelaide 315,758 ; 64,121 48,977 27,119 | 455,975 
Western Australia (Perth) . 338,751 | 11,921 2,196 14,932 367,800 
Tasmania (Hobart) 187,037 | 13,186 316 3,714 204,253 
N.S.W. University of Tech- ; { 
nology (Sydney) 556,580 ; 26,346 1,432 584,358 
New England University : 
College (Armidale, N.S.W.) 124,917 55331 246 21,178 151,672 
Canberra University College 49,934 |- 4,877 77 498 552386 
Total 1951 32539,109 | 918,863 | 172,680 | 155,247 | 4,785,899 
1950 1,967,625 { 696,546 | 144,923 | __135,356 | 2,944,450 











(a) Includes income in respect of previous years. 


The figures in the foregoing table do not include the value of new foundations 
received by the Universities, which, in 1951, were as follows :—Sydney, £52,894 ; 
Melbourne, £56,741; Queensland, £7,148; Adelaide, £57,651; Tasmania, £60,751 ; 
New South Wales University of Technology, £192, 2313 and New England University 
College, £21,488. 

10. Principal University Benefactions.—In previous issues of the Official Year Book 
information is given in some detail in regard to the extent to which the Universities 
have benefited from private munificence. Space will permit of reference herein to the 
more important benefactions only. 

The endowments to the Sydney University include the Challis Fund, £374,680 ; 
the G. H. Bosch Fund, £268,929; the P. N. Russell Fund, £100,457; the Oswald Watt 
Fund, £115,744; and the Fisher Estate, £43,386. In addition, the University receives 
a large annual revenue from the trustees of the McCaughey bequest. Excluding the 
principal of the latter, the credit balances of the private foundations amounted to 
£1,884,240 at 31st December, 1952. 

The main benefactors to the Melbourne University for the endowment of trust funds 
or for the erection of buildings have been: Mr. Sidney Myer, £60,000; The Supreme Court 
Library Fund, £55,000 ; late Dr. F. Haley, £51,798 ; late Miss Helen Mackie, £50,000 ; Sir 
Russell Grimwade, £50,000; late Mr. E. E. Truby Williams, £48,137; late Sir Samuel 
Gillott, £38,569; W.L. Ballieu Trust, £30,322, (income of £20,444 has also been received, 
the total receipts are expected to be about £100,000) ; late Sir Samuel Wilson, £30,000 ; 
Mr. R. B. Ritchie, £30,000; The Melbourne Herald and Weekly Times Ltd., £30,000 ; 
Messrs. N., M. H., and M. L. Ballieu, £30,000; an anonymous donor, £30,000 ; lato Sir 

. John Higgins, £25,910 ; late Dr. James Stewart, £25,624 ; late Mr. W. P. Greene, £25,308 ; 
late Dr. Georgina Sweet, £22,500; late Mr. C. D. Lloyd, £22,407; late Miss Mary A. M. 
Lockie, £22,500, (the receipts are expected to reach £75,000); late Hon. Francis Ormond, 
£20,000; Edward Wilson (the Argus) Trust, £20,000; late Sir Thomas Lyle, £20,000 ; 
and Nicholas Pty. Ltd., £20,000. 
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Queensland University to 30th April, 1953 had received £289,411 from the McCaughey 
estate and £50,210 from the Walter and Eliza Hall Trust, while the Hon. T. C. Beirne 
gave £20,000 in 1935 for the endowment of a Chair of Law in Queensland. The permanent 
site for the University and other land valued at £62,000 were presented by Dr. and Miss 
Mayne. In 1937 the trustees of Mr. W. Robertson donated £19,400 for the Chair of 
Agriculture. 

The chief benefactors to the Adelaide University have been Sir George Murray, 
and his sister Miss M. T. Murray, £134,000; Mr. Peter Waite and his daughter, Elizabeth 
Macmeikan, £120,000; Sir Thomas Elder, £100,000; Sir Langdon Bonython, £72,060 ; 
Mrs. R. F. Mortlock and her son, Mr. J. T. Mortlock, £71,600; Dr. F. Lucas Benham, 
£51,000; Mr. T. E. Barr Smith, £44,000; Mr. Hugh Hughes, £35,000; Mrs. A. M. 
Simpson and Miss A. F. Keith Sheridan, £31,000; Mrs. Jane Marks, £30,000; The 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., £30,000; Mr. Edward Neale, £28,000 ; family of Mr. 
John Darling, £25,000; Sir William Mitchell, £25,000; Sir Walter Hughes, £20,000 ; 
and Mr. R. Barr Smith and family, £20,000, 

Under the will of Sir Winthrop Hackett the University of Western Australia received 
£425;000 for the erection and maintenance of University buildings and for studentships, 
scholarships, bursaries and other financial help for deserving students. In addition, an 
endowment of £18,000 was made in 1913 for the Hackett Chair of Agriculture. The late 
Robert Gledden bequeathed an estate valued at £60,000, particularly to provide travelling 
scholarships, and numbers of bequests, aggregating about £55,000, have been made to 
the University, mainly for the establishment of a medical school or research in connexion 
therewith. ° 

The Tasmanian University in 1951 received a donation of £50,000 from the Elec- 
trolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia Ltd. and £10,000 from an anonymous donor towards 
the cost of erection of a Hall of Residence for students. 


11. University Payments (or Expenditure).—The principal item‘of disbursements under 
the general University activities consists of the maintenance of the teaching and research 
staff, representing 67.4 per cent. of the total in 1951 compared with 69.4 per cent. in 1950. 

The following table shows the payments (or expenditure) excluding capital 
expenditure on buildings, during the years 1950 and 1951 :— 


UNIVERSITIES : PAYMENTS (OR EXPENDITURE), GENERAL ACTIVITIES, 1951. 
(£.) 

















Maintenance of — 
University or College. Adminis- | 
- ' tration. | Teaching | Other. | Total. 
| Depart- ; Premises. | Libraries. ' 
ments. | : ! 
Sydney .. - ++ | 120,921] 753,662; 133,654] 35,613} 65,397|1,109,247 
Melbourne 80,495} 705,291) 117,229} 40,695] 171,349}1,115,059 
Queensland (Brisbane) ar 33,626 402,038) 57,889] 19,056} 76,647) 589,256 
Adelaide . 27,634| 328,582! 53,821] 22,457] 49,202| 481,696 
Western Australia (Perth) . ; 26,018] 198,671, 45,777| 14,068] 34,329] 318,863 
Tasmania (Hobart) 18,941] 120,040; 9,221! 14,900] 15,340} 178,442 
N.S.W. University of Tech- 
nology (Sydney) 49,717! 474,838) 38,248! 12,707 8,848] 584,358 
New England University 
College (Armidale, N.S.W.) 15,962] 59,188; 18,950 5.513| 38,814; 138,427 
Canberra University College 10,329| 36,531 1,567 4,776 212] 53,415 
Total 1951 .. -. | 383,643/3,078,841} 476,356] 169,785} 460,138]4,568,763 
1950 .. ++ | 248,823|2,105,904) 327,037} 114,837| 236,820/3,033,421 














12. Extra-University Activities—{i) General. The tables shown in paragraphs 9 and 
11 relate to the general University activities while those following show the financia] 
position of all extra-University activities. The heterogeneous character of the items in 
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the statements for these activities varies to such extent between the Universities and 
University Colleges that comparisons of the totals are misleading, but they include all 
items excluded from the general statement and.give useful information within limits. 


(ii) Receipts (or Income), Extra-University Activities. The following table shows the 
main receipts (or income) for the years 1950 and 1951 :— 


UNIVERSITIES : RECEIPTS (OR INCOME), EXTRA ACTIVITIES, 1951. 





























(£.) 
| aan 
Interest. ates’ Special 
Govern- % Fees 
‘ . Rent, and ‘ Research 
University or College. Fatih ; Dividends. Se Grants. Other. Total. 
tions. 

Sydney .. an ia 20,900] 180,843 4,501] 23,012! 49,140} 278,396 
Melbourne - 1,400] 72,005} 43,849] 97,369\@112,852| 327,475 
Queensland (Brisbane) ae 3,300) 11,681| 18,885) 14,401} 30,464) 78,731 
Adelaide . 7,048} 10,821! 11,836} 22,628 8,822] 61,155 
Western Australia (Perth) . 1,850] 38,268) 17,346 9,992|(b)57,949) 125,405 
Tasmania (Hobart) 2,000 1,306 2,164] 14,731)\(c) 16,470} 36,671 

N.S.W. University of Tech- 
nology (Sydney) of oe 3 6,150|(d)16,100) 22,250 

New England University 
College (Armidale, N.S.W.) ss 1,176) Se 730 oe 1,906 
Canberra University College oe 208}... a 1,964 2,172 
Total 1951 .. os 36,498] 316,308} 98,581! 189,013] 293,761! 934,161 
1950... ere 35,841} 299,076 84,682] 209,670] 183,259} 812,528 
(a) Includes receipts, Superannuation Fund, £34,936, University Press, 2 £45, 1713 and £26,770 students’ 

fees collected on behalf of allied Institutions. (b) Includes University Press, £26,724. (ec) In- 

cludes Superannuation Fund, £16,369. (d) Includes “haa donation by Electricity Meter and 


Allied Industries Ltd. and £6, ooo grant by Joint Coal Board 
(iii) Payments (or Expenditure), Extra-University Activities. The following table 
shows the main items of payments (or expenditure) for the years 1950 and 1951 :— 


UNIVERSITIES : PAYMENTS (OR EXPENDITURE), EXTRA ACTIVITIES, 1951. 
(£.) 


























, Public Adult Special 
University or College. tence earl RaussHon Research | Other. Total. 
Expenses. | Extension. Expenses. 
Sydney .. ar oe 35,037 ee 12,085] 104,390] 18,273] 169,785 
Melbourne Pe 9,161] 46,386; 1,902] 121,382|]a111,995| 290,826 
Queensland (Brisbane) is a 32,864 3,277| 30,859](b)33,289| 100,289 
Adelaide . 5,825] 12,421 4,124] 28,788) 15,963] 67,121 
Western Australia (Perth) . Pos, 18,706] 32,518| 10,621|(c) 49,855] 111,700 
Tasmania (Hobart) ae 2,300 a 18,876} 16,039] 37,215 
N.S.W. University of Tech- 
nology (Sydney) ee a = 1,964 394 2,358 
New England University : 
College (Armidale, N.S.W.) ie a5 8 730(d) 135 865 
Canberra University College ey a a a (e) 3,499 3.499 
Total 1951 .. se 50,023} 112,677) 53,906! 317,610] 249,442) 783,658 
1950 .. 2% 45,208) 87,465 37:372| 312,420) 230,626} 713,181 
t 
(a) Includes University Press, £43,282, Superannuation Fund. £29,188. (6) Includes University 


Press, £20,536. (e) Includes Scholarships, £25,204, and University Press, £24,277. | (d) Scholarships. 
(e) Superannuation Fund, £1,964, Scholarships, £1,535. 
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13. Degrees Conferred, etc.—The following table shows the number of degrees 
conferred and diplomas and certificates granted for males and females separately, at 
each University during the year 1951 :— 

.UNIVERSITIES : DEGREES CONFERRED, AND DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 
GRANTED, 1951. 
























































i] ' | | 
: 1  Mel-  . Queens- Ade- | Western Tas- ' 
| Sydney. ; bourne. land. laide. /Australia, | mania. Total. 
Particulars. } : 2 Aes SS eee | 
je |r an |r rimjreju! eleanor 
one ' cane i Fo Wes 
Degrees— i u ' ; z 
Arts .. | 24s| 158} 205 131} 56{ 38! 51) 29{ 58 31 x7/ 18 632 405 
Law .. oe 9K 175! 3 76 4 14 -- 24] .. Si yg ES LOL) ee 304 7 
Commerc? or Economics.. i 104! 5) I5ti 9} 4} 3] Ig] .. BaP as IQ! 1! 334 «18 
* Education i seat TUE 2d Beh 22a iver [oes yh ae ae a SG 30. 2 
Science zs ». 1 240: 56) 154! 38| 85 9) 101; 19; 7o 19 33 3{ 683 144 
Medicine oe we 405 54 168 18 76 8 72 Oi sheer ere fh ig 721 8&9 
Engineering .. +. I9Q .. | TI4 .. | 59] -- 68, ba 37... 16 .. § 493 —-. 
Agriculture... ey) 43!) 3) 25 I Bl aefecns 2Oe ce 26 cae yee t 122' 6 
Veterinary Science ~ mom fe. TI) sacs oe 28 or 
Dentistry we a 187 7 57%; 2] 57] 4l 29,0. lo ¥ ; | ae 337 «13 
Music... Ge DoS ee [ete 9 19 «+ | -- 1. fer a auth ek eee Os AQ 
Architecture .. ins 49, & 39° 3) . ai, Sage fp vices OE arts Pe gee BBS og 
Divinity ws ee 4) .- aera eel, tae | eee ae mite, © ae saed bart eae 
Total +» 1,669} 293' 1,022, 226) aal 62| 384} 57] 206, 33! 95| 22/3,:785 713 
Diplomas (Post-Graduate)— i | | | : i ‘ 
Arts .. of se 118 sol 48 12 5) 2 15 §! mm § FBI 4) 210° 87 
Science ws | “| cob Mee foe fee bee ce gee Atte ee a 1 
Medicine sie Bal igh rb see Le) saudi gtk: genes ed Sef det 462 8 
Total on +. | 152] 62; 60 ¥3| s{ 2} 5° 5, tr S$) 13) 4). 256 97 
Diplomas (Sub-Graduate).. —22)_ 24, 53 20)_~64 3 1121 53] wa ion ee _ _5}_ 253) 135° 
Certificates 9s a8 ere ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 


§ 9. Further Education. 


1. General.—Beyond the schools, colleges and universities there are agencies engaged 
in less direct educational work which cannot be readily assessed and described. Among 
them*are the mass media of communications (press, film and radio) which are powerful 
educational forces—whether they are used specifically to disseminate information such as 
new agricultural techniques or preventive health measures, or on the other hand in a 
much more general way exert a powerful influence on the cultural level of the population. 
There are also bodies such as Adult Education Authorities, Libraries, Art Galleries and 
Museums which aim at catering for the educational requirements of particular groups. 


2. Adult Education.—(i) New South Wales. University Department of Tutorial 
Classes. In 1914 the University Senate established a Department of Tutorial Classes 
to provide classes and study groups along thé lines of similar work in England. The 
Department is supervised by a Joint Committee of the Senate, on which representation 
is provided for the Workers’ Educational Association, and the Secretary of which is the 
Director of Tutorial Classes. 

The Department has, in addition to the Director, a full-time academic staff of nine, 
and administrative and typing staff. It has establishments at Newcastle and Armidale 
as wellas Sydney. Its work consists of the following :~- 

(a) Tutorial Classes. Each year the Department conducts tutorial classes 
in a variety of subjects, grouped under the broad headings of Social, 
Political and Economic Studies; History and International Affairs ; 
Psychology ; Philosophy ; Literature and Drama; Foreign Languages ; 
Child Studv ; Music and Art. Most of the classes in these subjects are 
organized by the Workers’ Educational Association, and the Department 
supplies tutors from its full-time and part-time staff. In New England, 
however, the Department organizes its.own classes. Courses range from 
g to 28 lectures, and some go on from first to second and sometimes 
fourth year. In 1952 the Department conducted 129 classes with a 
total enrolment of 3,581. 
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(b) Discussion Groups. Since 1938 the Department has conducted a Discussion 
Group scheme, designed to provide country people in particular with 
opportunities for group study of the same type of subjects as are studied 
in its tutorial classes. Groups of five or more people are formed to 
discuss written lectures with the help of a corresponding tutor. In 
1952, 120 groups were operating, taking in all 181 courses. Total 
enrolments were 1,950. This compares with nine groups and 114 enrol- 
ments in this scheme’s first year of operation, 1938. 


(c) “ Kits”. In 1946, the Department embarked on a new venture for groups of 
people who were interested in activities such as play reading and per- 
formance, writing, public speaking, painting and music-making, rather 
than discussion. A number of ‘“‘ Kits” has been devised to provide pro- 
grammes for such activities. In 1946, 16 groups were formed with a 
total enrolment of 179; by 1952 these figures had grown to 57 groups 
and 759 enrolments. 


It will thus be seen that the Department enrolled 6,290 students for 
continuous work in classes and groups in 1952. 


° (d) Current Affairs Bulletin. In November, 1951 the Senate of the University 
arranged for the Department to take over the fortnightly bulletin from 
the Commonwealth Office of Education as from the beginning of 1952. 
A Commonwealth Government grant was made available to assist in 
meeting costs of publication. Commencing publication in 1942 for the 
Services, this periodical was re-started as a Service and civilian bulletin 
in 1947 by the Commonwealth Office of Education, edited from the 
Department of Tutorial Classes. Twenty-five issues were published in 
1952, and just over one million copies were distributed to educational 
bodies, groups, business organizations and individual subscribers in 
Australia and overseas. ‘ 


Finance for the Department’s activities comes from a University appropriation 
(£14,100 in 1952); from the Adult Education Expansion Grant, distributed on the 
advice of the Adult Education Advisory Board by the New South Wales Government 
(the Department’s share in 1952 being £18,490); and, to a small extent, from Discussion 
and Kit Group fees. Half the fees for the. Department’s tutorial classes, except in New 
England, are allotted to the Workers’ Educational Association for organizing purposes. 


A library service is provided to all students in classes and groups by the Adult 
Education Section of the Public Library of New South Wales, a special section which is 
financed from the Adult Education Expansion Grant. : 


‘ (li) Victoria. The Council for Adult Education is a statutory body, with a basic 
annual grant of £25,000. Its expenditure was £74,000 in 1952-53. The Council organizes 
evening classes, summer and week-end schools, public lectures, sends drama and music 
to the country-centres through its Travelling Theatre and Music Tours, co-operates with 
the National Gallery of Victoria in the organization of a Travelling Art Exhibition, 
operates an extensive system of discussion groups in Victoria and provides service for 
country dramatic and music societies. 


(iii) Queensland. The Adult Education service in Queensland has continued to 
expand. In 1952 a total of 140,709 attendances was recorded at 4,567 meetings held 
in Brisbane and 125 country centres. Students attending regular courses included 
2,800 at the Brisbane centre and approximately 11,000 in the country. Subjects most 
in demand were English Literature, English Expression, Psychology, Appreciation of 
Music and Art, Home Handicrafts and Photography. In smaller centres study circles 
and groups have been formed. There were 127 of these operating in 1952, and many 
were regularly visited by members of the permanent staff located in five country towns. 
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The full cost of Adult Education is borne by the State and admission to all courses 
is free. The expenditure for the year 1951-52 was £31,468. 


(iv) South Australia. Since 1917 the University of Adelaide, through the Joint 
Committee for Tutorial Classes, has provided each year in the metropolitan area series 
of tutorial classes, lecture classes and study circles on a wide range of subjects of cultural 
and current interest, for people who have no intention of proceeding to a degree or 
diploma and are unable to attend the ordinary University courses. The fee is £1 158. 
a course and is paid to the Workers’ Educational Association, which accepts the respon- 
sibility of organizing the classes. The enrolment for these classes in 1953 was 1,238. 
The Joint Committee extends its activities into the larger country centres by sending 
art exhibitions and plays on tour, lending boxes of books and arranging lectures and 
film screenings. 


(v) Western Australia. In Western Australia the Extension Services of the 
University are handled by the Adult Education Board, the staff of which consists of 
a part-time Director and eleven full-time officers. 


The objective and the revised policy of the Board in recent years has been defined 
in the following terms :—‘‘ To provide men and women of varying educational attainments 
in country districts as well as in the metropolitan area with facilities for the constructive 
use of Jeisure by use of head or hands and in such a way as to stimulate in the individual 
a sense of citizenship and to encourage community activities among groups”. 


Examples of the application of this policy in 1952 and preceding years include :— 


Music, Drama, Films and Ballet. Artists of outstanding quality are being presented 
to the metropolitan public in programmes of a classical nature. A notable feature of 
the work of the Board was the sponsorship of foreign films in the open-air theatre at the 
university during the summer months, and in a city theatre during the winter. Total 
attendances at the Board’s activities of this nature in metropolitan centres were 32,109. 


Country Drama and Ballet. The year 1952 has seen a consolidation of the work 
done in previous years by the Board. The addition of a tutor-organizer to the staff 
enabled it to extend its activities and give more attention to the demands of the various 
local repertory clubs. Dramatic and ballet companies have frequently visited country 
towns, with total attendances of 15,082. 


Summer School. In 1952 Summer School attracted 282 men and women of whom 
115 werein residence. A series of open-air symphony concerts took place in the Somerville 
Auditorium, as well as screenings of foreign films, while in the Sunken Garden and 
Somerville Auditorium open-air dramatic productions took place. 


Metropolitan Lecture Classes. Two series of Metropolitan Lecture Classes, each of 
ten meetings, are conducted each year. The average annual attendance at these classes 
totalled 800 in post-war years. With a few suburban exceptions, classes are held in 
the Adult Education rooms in Perth. The scheme was extended to Fremantle in 
September, 1951. 


Box Discussion Group Scheme. The pre-war Box Discussion Group, which has been 
functioning in very reduced form in post-war years, is being revised and extended for 
use in country districts in 1953. 


(vi) Tasmania. Although Tasmania was the last of the Australian States to set 
up a State Adult Education Organization, some form of Adult Education has existed 
since the formation in 1913 of a Workers’ Education Association, which worked in 
conjunction with the University of Tasmania for a number of years, receiving a grant 
through the University, which had a Director of Tutorial Classes. Later, the grant 
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‘ 
was paid direct to the Association by the Government and the University’s Tutorial 
Department ceased to exist. In 1948 the Adult Education Act was passed providing for 
the formation of an Adult Education Board whose functions are to plan and develop 
adult education in Tasmania and to assist other bodies actively engaged in adult education. 
The definition of Adult Education under the Act is very wide—" cultural or educational 
pursuits and the encouragement of the arts and sciences ’ 

The executive officer of the Board is the Director of Adult Education, at Hobart, 
under whose direction three Regional Officers organize Adult Education in areas each 
covering approximately one-third of the State, and a fourth is organizer for Hobart. Each 
Regional Officer is responsible, under general direction, for the development of adult 
education within his region. The system is efficient provided there is constant co- 
ordination by the Director. In larger centres the Board sets up classes of its own and 
enrols students. In smaller centres it encourages voluntary groups to organize themselves, 
and provides them with study material or instructors. Frequently these groups are 
formed within existing organizations, such as the Country Women’s Association. In 
several centres Committees have been formed. These occupy themselves with local 
arrangements and advise Regional Officers of their needs. 

Regional Officers circulate among groups and classes and visit each as often as 
possible. Such visits are very important in maintaining group keenness, but as numbers 
increase, each officer finds the task increasingly difficult. They report their needs for 
tutors and instructors, and these are engaged on part-time instruction. The Board 
also brings to Tasmania as many musicians, actors, and other artists as it can afford 
to guarantee. Local Arts Committees have been formed in many centres to help the 
Board with local arrangements. In several cases these committees have developed 
further into nuclei of Community Centres, with plans to raise funds and erect buildings 
for community culture and recreation. A sub-committee of the Board, with a panel 
of architects, town-planners, health and legal experts, gives advice on long-range planning 
of Community Centres, and their design. The W.E.A. remains one of the voluntary 
organizations through which the Board will work, and the Board assists it by paying 
fees to its tutors, and rent of premises. 

A link has been made between the University and the Board by the setting up of a 
Joint Committee to plan courses of serious study of a more academic nature. These 
are tutorial classes and are confined mostly to the cities. . 

In 1952 there were 167 courses in all subjects, with nearly 2,000 enrolled students. 
The State Government grant in 1952-53 was £20,000. Subjects most in demand are 
women’s crafts such as dressmaking, then, in descending order of interest, drama, arts 
and crafts, public speaking, useful hobbies like photography, languages, psychology, 
science like marine biology, world affairs, economics, academic subjects. 


3. Workers’ Educational Associations.—In 1913, Workers’ Educational Associations 
were formed in all the States of Australia, and later in New Zealand. The movement 
has for its object the bringing of the University into closer relationship with the masses 
of the people, and providing for the higher education of the workers in civic and cultural 
subjects. _ 

In Victoria the Association has been superseded by the Council for Adult Education, 
a statutory body appointed by the Government. A Statutory Board has also been 
appointed in Queensland. Direct grants are made by the Governments of New South 
Wales and South Australia. Grants in 1952, for classes and discussion groups organized 
by the Association and serviced by their respective State Universities in these two States, 
were as follows :—New South Wales, £32,590, 110 tutorial classes, 120 discussion groups 
(taking 181 separate courses) and 57 Kit groups; South Australia, £5,000, 34 tutorial 
classes and extension lectures at country centres. 

Grants from fees from the Tutorial Classes amounting to £10,850 were made to the 
Association in New South Wales for both organizing work and a teaching service. The 
teaching service in 1952 included 25 classes, 5 summer schools (two each of 10 days, 
one of 7 days, and 2 of 5 days), 24 week-end schools, 37 public lectures (mainly in short 
courses of 3 lectures), 63 lectures to various organizations, and 35 broadcast talks. In 
South Australia the Association receives a grant of £812 for general organizing purposes. 


. 
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In Tasmania the Association received a grant of £1,000 from the Adult Education Board 
and 108 lectures were organized in 1952, mostly in short series from 3 to 12. The Associa- 
tion's primary interest has been in subjects related to social change such as Industrial 
History, Economics, Political Science and Soviology. In recent years, however, there has 
been a substantial increase in the number of classes studying Psychology, History, 
Literature, Music, Drama and Popular Science. 


4. The New Education Fellowship—The New Education Fellowship is a world 
organization of parents, educators, and other citizens interested in the development 
of new educational practices. It was founded in London in 1915 and spread to Australia 
at the time of a regional conference held here in 1937. There are now sections in each 
State. 

One of its principal functions is the organization of periodic conferences, to which 
leading oversea educators are invited. Sessions are usually held in each of the capitals 
and in various country centres, thus enabling oversea leaders of educational thought 
to influence considerable numbers of Australian teachers and others. Conferences of 
this tvpe were held in 1937, 1946, 1949 and 1951. 


§ 10. Libraries. 


1. General.—The Munn-Pitt Report of 1935 greatly stimulated interest in libraries 
and librarianship throughout Australia. This is seen in the rapid development of 
libraries in all States, all of which have now passed legislation to increase library 
services, and in the establishment in 1937 of the Australian Institute of Librarians 
to improve the standard of librarianship. This body was reconstituted in 1949 
as the Library Association of Australia, its functions now including the promotion 
and improvement of libraries and library services. The Association conducts annual 

‘examinations for which students are prepared by courses of instruction in all States. 
Formal library schools exist in the National ib bibrerys Canberra, and the Public Libraries 
at Sydney and Melbourne. 


2. Commonwealth.—{i) Commonwealth National Library. This library was created 
as the Commonwealth Parliamentary Library in 1901. The library of Congress was 
chosen in 1903 as the model upon which its collections and services should be developed 
and it has therefore assembled a great reference collection with special emphasis on 
Australian material and rendering services on a national basis. 

While the provision of a reference service to members of Parliament and to Govern- 
ment Departments remains a primary responsibility, the National Library now offers 
research facilities to University institutions in the Australian Capital Territory and to 
students of Australian history and affairs, publishes basic bibliographies in the field of 
Australiana and serves as a free public library for residents of the Australian Capital 
Territory. 

In 1952 it contained about 400,000 volumes, together with many tens of thousands of 
pamphlets, pictures, prints, maps, manuscripts and historical objects, scores of thousands 
of feet of microfilm, about two and a half million feet of moving picture films and 100,000 
cubic feet of archives. It is particularly strong in the social sciences, in its holdings of 
Government publications, Australiana, and material relating to countries of the Pacific 
and adjacent regions. 

The rapid growth of its Australiana, strengthened by the acquisition of the Petherick 
collection of 16,500 items in 1911, and the notable collection of Cook manuscripts in 
1923, caused the Library Committee in the latter year to adopt the title of ‘ Common- 
wealth National Library ” 

It has been enriched by several important ‘gifts, notably the Gregory Mathews 
collection on Australian Ornithology in 1940, and the Ferguson collection of books, 
manuscripts and pictures relating to Australia and the South Seas in 1946. The great 
pictorial collection of Rex Nan Kivell in the same field was received on indefinite loan 


in 1947. 
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The National Library’s activity in the field of Australiana was substantially advanced 
when, following the posting of a Liaison Officer to London in 1944, arrangements were 
concluded to microfilm, in association with the Public Library of New South Wales, 
original records relating to Australia in the Public Record Office and elsewhere. 
Acquisition of these microfilms will permit resumption at a later date of the Historical 
Records of Australia of which 34 volumes had been published by 1926. 


The operation of the Commonwealth Publications Exchange Agency, established in 
1947, brings substantial sets of official publications of oversea countries as well as those 
of research institutions and learned societies throughout the world. Under the 
Copyright Act 1912 the publisher of every book, pamphlet, etc., printed in Australia is 
required to deposit a copy in the Library. 


In 1945, following the death of President Roosevelt, the Government established, 
ag its memorial to him, a Roosevelt wing in the Library, housing a comprehensive and 
growing collection of material illustrating the growth and activity of ue American 
people. 

Following the appointment of the War Archives Committee in 1942, the National 
_ Library became an Archival Authority for the war-time records of all Commonwealth 
Departments and agencies other than the Service Departments, the latter being entrusted 
to the Australian War Memorial. In 1947 the activity was extended to cover all records 
created since 1901, and in 1952 the National Library became the authority for all 
Departments. Repositories have been established in Canberra, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane and Adelaide, and to date over 1,000,000 cubic feet of records have been 
surveyed, of which about 100,000 cubic feet of records have been transferred to the 
eustody of the Library. 


Following the establishment of the Australian National Film Board in 1945, the 
Library’s existing activity in the collection of Australian historical films was expanded 
into a central library of documentary and educational films and made the non-theatrical 
distributing agency in Australia for the Board, on which the Library has been represented 
since its creation. Films are loaned direct to organizations in Commonwealth Territories 
and to Commonwealth Departments and agencies, and to State Education Departments 
and State film centres to supplement their individual resources. An information service 
is given on new and unusual films, and exchanges are conducted with a number of 
oversea governments. The film collection contains about 4,000 titles, together with 
Australian historical films and a great number of film strips. 


Training in librarianship for Commonwealth Government Departments and for 
students from the States has been a function since 1938. A post-graduate library school 
is conducted in which students are prepared for the examinations of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Australia. 


The National Library is also responsible for providing and servicing the Australian 
reference libraries at all Commonwealth Government establishments overseas. These 
now number 36, those in London and New York being major collections under the direct 
control of officers of the National Library. The services to Commonwealth Territories 
began in 1936, when, with the assistance of a Carnegie grant of 7,500 dollars, free library 
services were established in association with the local Administrations. All of these were 
interrupted by the 1939-45 War, but have since been re-established on an extended 
basis in Papua-New Guinea and in the Northern Territory, as well as in Norfolk Island 
and Nauru. The National Library selects, purchases and catalogues the major part of 
the book stocks, assists in meeting reference needs, and provides from its staff the Chief 
Librarian in the Northern Territory. In Papua-New Guinea the central library is at 
Port Moresby, with regional libraries at Rabaul, Lae and Samarai, and several small 
branches. Parcels of books, carried free by the postal service, are sent to remote areas. 


Since the transfer of the seat of Government to Canberra in 1927, the National 
Library has been accommodated in more than one building in Canberra. Plans are being 
drawn for further building on its permanent site to enable a consolidation of its collections 
and services. 
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A union catalogue of serials in the social sciences held by Australian libraries has. 
been compiled and the following publications issued :—Historical Records of Australia— 
34 volumes, 12s. 6d. per volume (publication temporarily suspended in 1926); Parlia- 
mentary Handbook and record of elections—eleven issues, 108. 6d. per volume ; Annual 
Catalogue of Australian Publications—No. 1, 1936 to date, 2s. per volume; Books 
published in Australia, a list of books supplied under copyright—January—March, 1946 
to date (monthly); Select List of Representative Works dealing with Australia (reprinted 
from the Official Year Book)—1933 to 1948 (annual); Australian Books (supersedes 
Select List)—1949 to date (annual); Atistralian Public Affairs Information Service 
(subject index to current literature)—July, 1945 to date (monthly); Catalogue of 
16mm. films—1950, and supplements 1951 and 1952, Ios. 


(ii) Patent Office Library. The library of the Commonwealth Patent Office, Canberra; 
contains over 56,000 volumes. Patent specifications of inventions are received from the 
principal countries of the world, and a wide range of technical literature and periodicals 
is available. 


(iii) The Australien War Memorial Library. In the War Memorial library are housed the 
documentary and pictorial records of Australia’s fighting Services, collected during and 
after both world wars. This mass of material is constantly being augmented by the 
addition of books. periodicals and other records covering contemporary trends and events 
in the field of military history and science, as well as records of earlier wars in which 
Australian troops participated. 


The printed records section contains approximately 50,000 volumes, a large collection 
of military maps, newscuttings and newspapers, sound recordings of war leaders and 
personalities, war posters and postage stamps. Many personal collections by distinguished 
soldiers and historical documents relating to the wars have also been placed in the 
Memorial’s custody. 


Written records comprise correspondence files of head-quarters and units of both 
world wars, and the original war diaries compiled from day to day by each unit during 
its existence. 


The collection of official war photographs covering 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars 
numbers over 250,000, and a similar collection of official motion picture film depicting 
Australia at war totals about 4 million feet. 


Facilities for public research are not yet fully developed, but all requests for informa- 
tion are met where practicable. 


(iv) Other Departmental Libraries. The following Commonwealth authorities in 
Canberra have specialized collections in their own fields, and in addition draw largely 
on the National Library :—Attorney-General’s Department, Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, Commonwealth Forestry and Timber Bureau, Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture, Department of External Affairs, Department of Territories, 
Department of Health, Department of National Development, Commonwealth Public 
Service Board, Department of Trade and Customs, Department of Works and Housing, 
and News and Information Bureau of the Department of the Interior. 


The Department of Labour and National Service has its main library in Melbourne, 
and branch libraries in Sydney and Adelaide. Other departmental libraries in Melbourne 
are those of the Department of Air, Department of Defence, Department of Social Services 
and Postmaster-General’s Department. The library of the Commonwealth Office of 
Education was established in Sydney during 1945. 


(v) Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. The head office 
in East Melbourne maintains a library covering all branches of science except the medical 
sciences. In addition, each division and section of the Organization has its own library ; 
together, these form a series of specialist libraries covering such subjects as food 
preservation, horticulture, fisheries, entomology, botany, agriculture, veterinary science, 
animal husbandry, building research, dairy products, etc. There are 22 such branches, 
each with its own staff varying in number from one to sixteen, and also smaller collections 
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under the care of research officers aided by visiting librarians. Ten of the branches are 
in Victoria, eight in New South Wales, two in South Australia, and one each in the 
Australian Capital Territory and Queensland. 


The Head Office Library maintains a union catalogue of the holdings of all C.S.I.R.0. 
libraries, and smaller union catalogues are being developed among groups of branch 
libraries with similar interests. 


The collections are particularly strong in the publications of oversea scientific and _- 
technical research institutions, with many of which exchange relations exist. 


The general public may have access to these materials for reference purposes. 


3. States.—(i) Metropolitan Public Libraries. In each of the capital cities there is a 
well-equipped Public Library, the institutions in Melbourne and Sydney especially 
comparing very favorably with similar institutions elsewhere in the world.. The 
following statement gives the number of volumes in the Public Library of each capital 
city at 30th June, 1952 :— 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 30th JUNE, 1952. 




















Number of Volumes in— 
City. Ordinary Country Total. 
Reference r i 
Lending Lending 
Branch. Branch. Branch. 
Canberra (a) a ate 400,000 es (b) 400,000 
Sydney .. ee -» | (c) 472,426 (d) 134,279 606,705 
Melbourne a as 600,182 78,720 36,090 714,992 
Brisbane .. ae ive 105,568 2 18,123 123,691 
Adelaide .. cc oe 184,695 31,970 | (e) 55.415 272,080 
Perth ae a ee 189,413 oe 2,838 192,251 
Hobart .. Ze oe 48,435 26,547 | (f) 153,506 228,488 
(a) Commonwealth National Library, including Parliamentary Section. (6) Books are lent to 
libraries or students throughout Australia whenever necessary for research work. (c) Includes 
152,609 volumes in the Mitchel! Library. (d) The maintenance and control of the ordinary lending 
branch of the Public Library at Sydney were transferred in 1908 to the Municipal Council. In 1951, 


books in this library numbered 122,043. {e) Includes 7,767 volumes in the Children’s Branch. 


. (f) Includes rog,116 volumes in the Children’s Branch. 


(ii) New South Wales. The Free Library Movement in New South Wales, founded 
for the establishment of a system of public libraries on the basis suggested in the Munn- 
Pitt Report of 1935, helped to pave the way for the Library Act 1939, which was fully 
proclaimed as from 1st January, 1944. The Library Board was fully constituted in 
1944, and came into effective operation in September of that year. One hundred and 
sixteen local authorities have adopted the Library Act and during 1951-52 spent £182,002 
on their libraries from rates, as well as £119,000 received in subsidy. There are 107 
libraries, containing 690,500 volumes, being operated by 100 councils. 


The Joint Coal Board made grants for library purposes to Councils in coal-mining 
areas, a grant of £5,000 having been made to the City of Greater Wollongong to help 
establish branch libraries and a mobile library service to mining centres, and a grant 
of £4,150 to the City of Greater Newcastle to meet part of the cost of establishing a 
library at Wallsend. ; 


The State Library has been housed since 1942 in a new building, whose reading 
room provides seating accommodation for 500 persons, and has 50,000 volumes in open 
access. Within four years, however, the old building had to be reoccupied in part 
owing to lack of space caused by the Library’s extended functions. 
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New South Wales departmental libraries are staffed by officers seconded from the 
State Library, which also provides a central book-buying and master cataloguing service 
for departmental libraries, and municipal and shire libraries constituted under the 1939 
Act. 

In 1943 the Banks Memorial Trust was set up to report on the best use of funds 
which had accumulated since 1905. The government has approved of a memorial at 
Kurnell, and of the publication of the Banks Papers. 


The State Library has undertaken the management of the libraries of the University 
Tutorial Class and the Workers’ Educational Association. 


The Country Circulation Department forwards books on loan to State schools, to 
Schools of Arts and to individual students. During 1951-52, 103,424 books were lent 
to small State schools, 43,434 to Schools of Arts and small country libraries, 306 to the 
Far Western Division, and Special Loans lent for extended periods to shire and municipal 
libraries and to Lord Howe Island, while 25,019 reference works were lent to individual 
country students. 

The Mitchell Library in Sydney of more than 60,000 volumes and pamphlets, und 
300 paintings, principally relating to Australasia and the Southern Pacific, and valued 
at £100,000, was bequeathed to the trustees of the Public Library in 1905 by Mr. D. 8. 
Mitchell, together with an endowment of £70,000. The testator stipulated that the 
regulations of the British Museum were to be adopted as far as possible, hence the library 
is the resort of specialists. There are now 152,609 volumes in the library, in addition 
to valuable manuscripts, collections of Australian postage and fiscal stamps, and various 
pictures, coins, etc. 

In Newcastle, Dr. Roland Pope ties. given his collection, worth £10,000, which is 
being housed temporarily at the School of Arts. 


Other important Jibraries in New South Wales are the Australian Museum, 33,363 
volumes ; Teachers’ Colleges, 123,192; Technical Education Branch, 78,484; Public 
Schools, 1,104,899; Railways Institute, 140,619; Road Transport and Tramways 
‘Institute, 47,777; Cooper Library of the New South Wales Public School Teachers’ 
Federation, 17,467; and the Library at the National Herbarium, 10,000 volumes. 
At 30th June, 1952 the Parliamentary Library contained 107,838 volumes. 


(iii) Victoria. Until the establishment of the Free Library Service Board in 1947, 
the only public-library facilities available in Victoria except from the State Public Library 
and one or two Metropolitan Municipal Libraries were those offered by about 200 out- 
moded Mechanics’ Institute Libraries situated in country areas all over the State. 


The Board’s policy has been to substitute for these inadequate services an efficient 
system of adequately stocked, modern public libraries controlled by local Municipal 
Councils and subsidized by the Board. 


Since the Board’s inception 56 municipalities, comprising 934,000 of the State’s 
population, have established libraries. Of these, 15 are in the city, serving 616,000 
people, and 41 in the country, serving 318,000 people. 


The amount of £96,000 was paid to the Councils in library subsidy for the year 
1952-53 and a total of £173,435 was expended in Municipal Library Service for the same 
year. Since 1947-48, £334,000 has been expended by the Board as library subsidy. 


There are 435,745 books available to the communities in which libraries are estab- 
lished and combined circulation figures were 2,794,600 as at 30th September, 1952. 


(iv) Queensland. Prior to 1945 Queensland’s library needs were met by the State 
Public Library, established in 1902 and administered by the Chief Secretary’s Department, 
and by Schools of Arts or similar libraries in metropolitan and country districts supported 
by members’ subscriptions. The Libraries Act 1943 constituted a Library Board “ to 
attain efficient co-ordination and improvement of the library facilities of the State with 
the object of placing such facilities on a sound basis for the benefit and educational 
improvement of the citizens generally throughout the State ”. 
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The control and management of the Public Library has been entrusted to the Board, 
which had built up the book collection to 123,691 volumes in 1951-52. The Libraries 
Act Amendment Act of 1949 provides for the deposit in the Public Library of a copy 
of all books, pamphlets, maps and other printed material published in Queensland. 


By means of subsidy to local bodies the Board, as in previous years, endeavoured 
to encourage the establishment of new library services and the extension of oxisting 
facilities. 


During the year 1951-52 the Board granted subsidy on the following basis :— 
(a) Books—s5o per cent. of the amount spent in the purchase of books ; (6) 50 per cent. 
of the cost of library accommodation and equipment with an upper limit of £2,000 in 
respect of accommodation. 


The Act empowers local authorities to establish library facilities. In 1952, 23 local 
authorities were conducting library services, several others have indicated that they will 
do so in the near future. 


The Brisbane City Council has established seven libraries, of which five have 
separate children’s collections, and hopes to increase the number to 28. The number 
of local bodies subsidized was 88 in 1951-52. The Board's policy is to subsidize not 
more than one local body in any area in providing library facilities. 


A country extension service for people residing outside the metropolitan area is 
now operating on a limited scale. Its book collection numbered 18,117 in 1951-52: 


The Oxley Memorial Library was established under the terms of a Declaration of 
Trust dated 26th August, 1926. Its object is the promotion of the study of Australian 
literature, literature relating to Australia and Queensland historical material. The 
library, housed in the Public Library since 1934, remained under separate administration 
until 1946, when its assets were transferred to the Library Board. Since that date 
it has been administered as a department of the Public Library, and the collection kept 
segregated. It is governed by a committee which has advisory powers only. During 
the year 1951-52 its holdings in volumes increased from 15,872 to 16,272. A valuable 
addition in 1950 was the L’Estrange collection of Queensland stamps. : 


The library of the Parliament of Queensland was established in 1860. It contained. 
in 1952 approximately 80,000 volumes, consisting of official publications and books 
devoted largely to history and the social sciences. The cataloguing and reclassification 
of the library commenced in 1948. An amendment to the Act in 1949 entitles the library 
to a copy of every book published in Queensland. 


(v) South Australia. Following the Price Report of 1937, which stressed the need 
for a free lending service for metropolitan and country readers, and suggested the 
establishment of a State Libraries Board, the Public Library of South Australia was 
separated from the Museum and Art Gallery early in 1940 and became a government 
department, administered by a Principal Librarian and a Libraries Board. 


In the Reference department there are about 187,000 volumes and seating for 300 
readers. Most of the books may be borrowed, and about 35,000 volumes are lent every 
year. Over 3,000 periodicals are filed, and the collection of newspapers includes every 
newspaper printed in South Australia. 


The library of the Parliament of South Australia contains 65,000 volumes. 


The Adelaide Lending department, which lends books to persons living in the 
metropolitan area, has 32,000 books, 27,000 registered borrowers, and an aanual book 
issue of 262,000 volumes. 1 


In the Country Lending Service there are 48,000 volumes, of which about half are 
suitable for children. In 1951-52 this service sent out 48,000 volumes to adults and 
91,000 to children, including 21,000 volumes lent to schools. : 
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_ The Research Service specializes in scientific and technical inquiries, and supple- 
ments the resources of the Public Library by borrowing from other libraries and by 
obtaining microfilm copies of material not available locally. It has an extensive collection 
of trade catalogues. 


The Institutes Association in 1952 comprised 250 suburban and country libraries 
with 766,004 volumes. 


(vi) Western Australia, At the end of 1951 the Library Board of Western Australia 
Act was passed. The Board, now appointed, consists of 13 members whose functions 
are to advise the Minister on matters of general policy, to approve of libraries to be 
registered as free libraries and to provide for their control, and to control and manage 
libraries and services and the training of librarians. 


In 1945 an Archives Branch was established at the Public Library as a repository 
‘ for the non-current records of the Government and other historical material relating 
to Western Australia, including the collection of the Western Australia Historical Society. 


An Adult Education Library of 12,000 volumes of general reading and fiction 
provides for readers in metropolitan and country areas. The library is conducted by 
the Adult Education Board and requires no deposit from its readers. The Board pays 
outward freight for country readers. 


(vii) Tasmania. Library service in Tasmania has expanded rapidly during the past 
few years. Under the Libraries Act 1943 the Tasmanian Library Board was constituted, 
and the State Library of Tasmania was established on 1st January, 1944. The Board, 
in addition to administering the State Library headquarters in Hobart, is responsible 
for the extension of library services throughout the State and for the control of State 
aid. Municipalities adopting the Act spend the proceeds of local rates on library 
premises, salaries and maintenance, and books for permanent retention. State aid is 
provided in the form of books of a value equal to the amount collected in rates, which 
are exchanged at intervals. In Launceston State aid is given in cash. In 1951~52 
the Launceston City Council contributed £4,392, and £5,119 was received in State aid. 
During the year, book issues increased from 300,238 to 314,639. 


Of the 49 municipalities in the State, 34 have adopted the Act and seven libraries 
have been established with the support of the Hydro-Electric Commission. 


The State Library provides lending and reference services for the people of Hobart 
and operates a reference service for people throughout the State. In addition, it conducts 
screenings of documentary films, recitals of recorded music, summer schools, lectures, 
library weeks in country centres, puppetry demonstrations, etc. 


The Parliamentary Library works in close collaboration with the State Library, 
which provides a reference officer to serve members during session, and undertakes 
to catalogue all new books added to the library as well as supplying recreational reading. 


4. University Libraries.—The libraries of the Australian Universities provide material 
not only for the education of graduates and undergraduates, but also for scholars, research 
workers and practical investigators all over the continent. Much of the material they 
contain is not available elsewhere, for although in most cases smaller, they are in many 
directions more highly specialized than the public libraries. They lend to one another 
and to State and private institutions as well as to individual investigators. Each of 
them is governed by a-librarian, who is responsible asa rule to an executive sub- 
committee and a committee which is practially co-extensive with the professional staff. 
In size, the Library of the University of Sydney is the fourth library in Australia, and 
the Libraries of the Universities of Melbourne and Adelaide are respectively seventh 
and eighth. The following table shows the sizes and rates of growth and expenditure 
of the Australian university libraries; it is impossible to give borrowing statistics, ag 
they differ too widely to be comparable without much explanation. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 1952. 











University or College. Volumes. udne See: Expenditure. 
No. No. £ 

Sydney an a a on 343,000 9,351 42,951 
Melbourne = we a. is 184,447 9,403 53,162 
Queensland .. oe Js ie 108,141 5,767 | 25,794 
Adelaide ; sc Pe vs 178,927 8,051 26,527 
Western Australia fy ie 2 109,167 6,441 18,374 
Tasmania 79,700 2,682 16,221 
New South Wales University of Technology 31,940 3,940 28,660 
New England University College . . 22,881 1,999 7,588 
Canberra University College ae it 13,177 1,887 5,170 











The first books were bought for the Library of the University of Sydney as early 
as 1851; only since 1910, however, has it possessed a building of its own. It is named 
after the principal benefactor, Thomas Fisher, who bequeathed to it in 1885 the sum of 
£30,000. It contains an up-to-date bookstack of glass and steel and a fine reading room 
in which, since the beginning of 1941, about 18,000 volumes of the collection have been 
made available on open access shelves. In addition, members of the teaching staff 
and certain classes of undergraduates are admitted to the bookstacks; all readers are 
encouraged to borrow freely. The Library possesses a large number of periodicals, 
especially scientific, valuable collections of seventeenth-century pamphlets and 
Elizabethan translations from the classics, and an extensive collection of Australian 
literature. Besides medical and law branches, there are a number of departmental 
libraries. 


Early in 1854 the University of Melbourne made its first allocation for books, but 
the Library was housed in temporary quarters for a number of years. In recent years 
the university authorities have treated the Library generously, and there have been some 
welcome benefactions, but accommodation is insufficient and a new library building is a 
pressing need of the University. The W. L. Baillieu Trust has made available the first 
instalments of a £100,000 gift for building purposes. All the books are accessible on 
open shelves, and though the Library is intended primarily for reference purposes, 
borrowing, except of text-books and certain valuable volumes, is made as easy as 
possible. The Library is administered from the centrally situated general library ; 
there is a Jarge medical branch library specially rich in periodicals, and smaller branch 
libraries in some of the science departments. 


The Library of the University of Queensland, founded in 1911, began with £3,000 
worth of books, £2,000 having been raised by public subscription and £1,000 granted 
by the Government. The main library is now in its own building in the new University 
at St. Lucia. 


The Adelaide University Library bears the title of its original benefactor, Robert 
Barr Smith, who, with members of this family in and after 1892, gave the University 
about £50,000 for library purposes. Some 20,000 volumes are shelved in the reading 
room and are available to the ordinary student. Up-to-date steel bookstacks provide 
accommodation for about 100,000 volumes. Borrowing facilities are available to al} 
matriculated students, to country students and to graduates. There are medical and 
law departmental libraries. The medical library has on permanent loan the collection 
of the Institute of Medical and Veterinary Science, and also incorporates the library 
of the British Medical Association (South Australian Branch). 
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In the University of Western Australia ‘the first permanent library staff was not 
appointed until 1927. Provision of permanent library accommodation was not possible 
when the University moved to its present site, and space and facilities have consequently 
been inadequate. Extensions to the temporary quarters were made in 1946. The whole 
collection, consisting of about 109,000 volumes, is accessible on open shelves, and there 
are several departmental libraries. A special feature is the use made of students’ 
co-operation. 


The Library of the University of Tasmania was founded in 1893, but for many 
years it comprised little more than a collection of text-books. In 1913 a substantial 
increase of funds was allotted and important gifts were received. In 1919 it was organized 
for the first time in accordance with modern library practice. A full-time librarian 
was appointed for the first time at the end of 1945, and the staff has increased from 
two to ten. The Library is now providing a cataloguing service for the library of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 


The New England University College Library was founded in 1938, and bears the 
name of its first benefactor, Sir William Dixon. At the end of 1952 it contained some 
22,880 volumes mainly on open shelves. 


The Canberra University College Library was established in 1938. At the end of 
1952 it contained 13,177 volumes, which are on open shelves; reference books may be 
borrowed. 


The library of the Australian National University is unique in that it is designed 
to serve the research staff of a wholly post-graduate institution. It specializes in the 
fields of the physical and medical sciences, excluding clinical materials. In the social 
sciences and Pacific studies consideration is given to the holdings of the Commonwealth 
National Library to avoid unnecessary duplication. The library was established in 
1948 and operated in Melbourne until December, 1950, when it was transferred to 
Canberra. The collection comprises some 70,000 volumes, and in addition a special 
collection of 25,000 volumes in Oriental languages. 


5. Children’s Libraries and School Libraries.—(i) General. A survey conducted 
early in 1946 revealed that only a small proportion of children was being catered for by 
adequate library service. The effective use made of the few existing children’s libraries 
is proof that the growing interest in this branch of library work will be well rewarded. 


(ii) New South Wales. Children’s libraries are being developed as departments of 
municipal and shire libraries. Three formerly independent children’s libraries at 
Mosman, Wollongong and Moss Vale are now departments of municipal and shire 
libraries and have greatly increased budgets. 


From 1937-38, school library work has been fostered by the State Library in 
co-operation with the Education Department. A ‘‘ Model School Library ” was estab- 
lished, and vacation classes for teacher librarians are held. In 1949 there were 63 
district units under the central library scheme. 


(iii) Victoria. Since 1943-44 children’s libraries have shared a grant of £500 between 
them, the number participating in 1950 being 34. 


The Education Department is making provision for libraries in new schools being’ 
erected. Where accommodation is available in existing schools, grants of up to £4 for 
£1 are provided to furnish and equip libraries. In addition, the Government subsidizes 
the purchase of approved books on the basis of £1 for £1, or £2 for £1, according to the 
size of the school, to a maximum grant of £60 per annum. 
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With the assistance of school committees and municipalities, subsidized by the 
Department, many country districts have established circulating group libraries. Boxes 
of books are circulated to all schools in the group, changes being made at the commence- 
ment of each schoo] term. 


Financed by a bequest from the late William Gillies, a scheme of circulating libraries 
for small schools, particularly in remote areas, has been operating for some years. At 
present 441 schools benefit from this scheme. 


The Department has a Library Services Officer with a small staff to advise and 
assist schools in the organization of libraries. A number of Education Department 
teachers have been trained at the Library School of the Public Library of Victoria, 
and an increasing number of schools have well-equipped library rooms with trained 
teacher-librarians in charge. 


(iv) Queensland. The purchase of books in State school libraries in Queensland 
is financed by school committees and parents’ associations, with a subsidy from the 
Department of Public Instruction on a £1 for £1 basis. The subsidy was suspended 
from 1931 to 1943. 


In 1937 a system of Circulating Supplementary Readers was commenced. Books 
are graded for age levels and are moved from schoo! to school, sufficient copies of each 
book for a whole class being sent, and reading being done in school. There are 96,000 
such books now in use, the distribution at present being confined to primary schools. 


(v) South Australia. A Children’s Library of 7,800 volumes is used by school 
classes and individual children living in the metropolitan area. Books of fiction are lent to 
children of fourteen years and over, while other books may be borrowed by children of 
any age. 


(vi) Western Australia. For schools with more than two teachers, including high 
schools and technical schools, £1 for £1 subsidy up to £50 is granted each year. New 
primary schools are provided with a room for a library, while high schools and some 
technical schools have a teacher acting as librarian. 


For schools with one or two teachers there are two services. Through the Small 
Schools Fixed Library Service reference books up to the value of £15 are supplied annually 
to be kept permanently in the school. The Charles Hadley Travelling Library provides 
recreational] reading, and operates 250 boxes which can be exchanged every three months 
through a local school acting as distributing centre for a district. All boxes are returned 
to headquarters for repair and renewal at the end of the year. The Government grants 
£250 per annum for this service, and the participating schools contribute the commission 
received from the Commonwealth Bank for the teachers’ services—about £200. 


Children in isolated country areas are catered for by books sent out by the State 
Correspondence Schools Library. The children are kept in touch with the Library by 
means of radio talks and leaflets issued periodically. There is as yet no general scheme 
to serve children in the metropolitan area. 


The Federation of Police and Citizens Boys’ Clubs of Western Australia aims at 
establishing a system of circulating boxes of books at an estimated cost of £10,000. 
Books are in circulation to 44 centres, of which 15 are Police Boys’ Clubs, 24 State 
Schools, and 5 Children’s Libraries. 


Western Australian Children’s Book Council Inc. was incorporated in 1948 and 
receives a government grant to assist its work of interesting local authorities in estab- 
lishing children’s free libraries. 

948.—16 
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(vii) Tasmania. The Lady Clark Memorial Children’s Libraries, with headquarters 
at the State Library, in Hobart, aim to serve all children in Tasmania with books. 
They work through the municipal authorities ; at 30th June, 1952, children’s libraries had 
been established in 55 municipalities, including Hobart, and five special Hydro-electric 
districts, children’s books being provided on a population basis. 


Practically all State secondary schools in Tasmania have libraries, with full-time 
librarians in four of them. The libraries of the Friends’ School, Hobart, and the Hobart 
High School are among the foremost of their kind in Australia. 


A Schools’ Library Service assists with loans of curriculum books, 30 at a time, and 
provides advice and guidance in the use of books. In 1951 the number of schools receiving 
service was 64 and books issued was 3,678. The majority of primary schools have 
libraries ; most area schools, in particular, have good ones. 


The Education Department sends, each year, selected students or teachers to the 
Library School in Sydney. 


6. Special Libraries.—Before the 1939-45 War the number of special libraries, apart . 
from those maintained by government. departments, was small, but during recent years 
many manufacturing, commercial, research and other firms, as well as statutory bodies, 
have found it necessary to establish special libraries to serve their specialist or other staff. 
These libraries, which are most numerous in Sydney and Melbourne, are being increasingly 
staffed by trained librarians. 


7. Microfilms.—The following libraries supply microfilm or photostat copies of 
material, usually at a small charge (the letter “‘ P ” signifies photostat supplies and “ M ” 
microfilm supplied) :—Australian Capital Territory—Australian War Memorial (P), 
Commonwealth National Library (PM), C.S.1.R.0.(M); New South Wales—Metropolitan 
Water Sewerage and Drainage Board (P), Public Library of New South Wales (M), 
Standards Association of Australia (P), School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine 
(M), Fisher Library, University of Sydney (PM); Victorta—Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories (P), Technical Information Section, Munitions Supply Laboratories (PM), 
Public Library of Victoria (M), Standards Association of Australia (Melbourne Branch) 
(P), University of Melbourne (PM), C.S.I.R.O. (M); Queensland—Public Library (P) ; 
South Australia—Public Library of South Australia (PM), University of Adelaide (PM), 
Waite Agricultural Research Institute (P); and Tasmania—University of Tasmania 
(PM). 


§ 11. Public Museums. 


The Australian Museum in Sydney, founded in 1836, is the oldest institution of its 
kind in Australia. In addition to possessing fine collections of the usual objects found in 
kindred institutions, the Museum contains a very valuable and complete set of specimens 
of Australian fauna. The cost of construction of the building to 30th June, 1950 was 
£86,560. The number of visitors to the institution during 1951-52 was 247,104, and 
the average attendance on week-days 542, and on Sundays 1,487. The expenditure 
for 1951-52 amounted to £47,542. A valuable library containing 33,363 volumes is 
attached to the Museum. Courses of evening popular lectures are delivered and lecturers 
also visit distant suburbs and country districts, and afternoon lectures for school 
children are provided. Nature talks are also broadcast by radio. Representative 
collections illustrative of the natural wealth of the country are to be found in the 
Agricultural and Forestry Museum and the Mining and Geological Museum. The latter 
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institution prepares collections of specimens to be used as teaching aids to country 
schools. The “ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the ‘‘ Macleay ” Museum of Natural 
History and the Museum of Normal and Morbid Anatomy attached to the University, 
and the National Herbarium and Botanical Museum at the Sydney Botanic Gardens, 
are all accessible to the public. There is a Museum of Applied Arts and Sciences in 
Sydney with branches in four country centres. Expenditure during the year 1952 
was £40,296. Valuable research work is being performed by the scientific staff in 
connexion with oil and other products of the eucalyptus and the gums, kinos, tanning 
materials, and other economic products of native vegetation generally. 


The National Museum at Melbourne, devoted to natural history, geology and 
ethnology, is located in the eastern section of the Public Library Building. The 
National Art Gallery is situated in the same building. The Museum of Applied Science, 
also housed under the same roof, contained at 30th June, 1950, 23,320 exhibits which 
covered applied and economic aspects of all branches of science. There is a fine Museum 
of Botany and Plant Products in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. In addition to 
the large collection in the geological museum attached to the Mines Department in 
Melbourne, well-equipped museums of mining and geological specimens are established 
in connexion with the School of Mines in the chief mining districts. 


The Queensland Museum, founded in 1855, comprises exhibited and reference 
collections of zoology, geology and ethnology. It is entirely maintained by the State 
Government, and the cost of the building was £31,736. Expenditure for the year 1951-52 
was £14,218. The collections are principally, but not exclusively, Australian; there 
is, for example, the excellent series of ethnological material formed by Sir William 
McGregor in New Guinea. The publication is Memoirs of the Queensland Museum which 
was preceded by the Annals of the Queensland Museum. The library is extensive and 
valuable, and of great assistance to research workers in the State. In 1952 during 
the schools vacation, special programmes were held, including brief talks, natural history 
films, and natural history questions and early in 1952 natural history lessons were given 
to eleven classes of school children to which the children supplied the answers by 
reading the explanatory labels in the cases. 


The Queensland Geological Survey Museum has branches in Townsville, opened in 
1886, and in Brisbane, opened in 1892. 


The South Australian Museum has considerable collections of most branches of 
natural history and was attended by 150,000 visitors in 1951-52. Cost of construction 
of the Museum building was returned as £65,000. In 1951-52 expenditure was £30,800. 


The latest available returns show that the Western Australian Museum and Art 
Gallery contains altogether 205,000 specimens, of an estimated value of £106,250. The 
Museum, Art Gallery, and Library are housed in one building, and the visitors to the 
combined institutions during the year reached 80,000. At 30th June, 1952, the 
structure was valued at £65,500. 


There are two museums in Tasmania—the Tasmanian Museum at Hobart, and the 
Victoria Museum and Art Gallery at Launceston—both of which contain valuable 
collections of botanical, mineral, and miscellaneous products. The Museums received 
aid from the Government during 1951-52 to the extent of £10,000. The cost of con- 
struction in each case is included in that of Art Galleries given below. 


§ 12. Public Art Galleries. 


The National Art Gallery of New South Wales originated in the Academy of Art 
founded in 1871. Cost of construction of the present building amounted to about 
£96,000. At the end of 1951 its contents, which are valued at £261,000, comprised 
1,104 oil paintings, 715 water colours, 1,915 black and white, 236 statuary and bronzes, 
and 1,057 ceramics, works in metal and miscellaneous. Since 1895, loan collections of 
pictures have been regularly forwarded for exhibition in important country towns. 
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The National Gallery at Melbourne at 30th June, 1950 contained 2,190 oil paintings, 
7,792 objects of statuary, bronzes, ceramics, etc., and 22,033 water colour drawings, 
engravings and photographs. The Gallery is situated in the same building as the 
Museum and Public Library, the total cost of construction being £439,000. Cost of 
purchases during 1949-50 was £57,653. Several munificent bequests have been made 
to the institution. That of Mr. Alfred Felton, given in 1904, amounts to about £8,000 
per annum. In 1913, Mr. John Connell presented his collection of art furniture, silver, 
pictures, etc., the whole being valued at £10,000. There are provincial art galleries 
at Ballarat, Bendigo, Geelong, Castlemaine and Warrnambool, and periodically pictures 
are sent on loan from the National Gallery. 


The Queensland National Art Gallery, situated in the Executive Buildings, Brisbane, 
was founded in 1895, and contains a small but well-chosen collection of pictures. At 
the end of 1950 there were on view 279 oil paintings, 135 water colours, 243 black and 
white, and 44 pieces of statuary, together with 158 various prints, mosaics, and miniatures. 
Exclusive of exhibits on loan, the contents are valued at about £23,500. Visitors during 
the year averaged 925 on Sundays and 214 on week-days. 


The Art Gallery at Adelaide dates from 1880, when the Government expended 
£2,000 in the purchase of pictures, which were exhibited in the Public Library Building 
in 1882. The liberality of private citizens caused the gallery rapidly to outgrow the 
accommodation provided for it in 1889 at the Exhibition Building, and on the receipt 
of a bequest of £25,000 from the late Sir Thomas Elder, the Government erected the 
present building, which was opened in April, 1900. The Gallery also received bequests 
of £16,500 in 1903 from the estate of Dr. Morgan Thomas, and valuable prints and £3,000 
in 1907 from Mr. David Murray. In 1935 Mr. Alex Melrose gave £10,000 for the extension 
of the building. At 30th June, 1952 there were in the Gallery 1,481 paintings in oil 
and water colours, 565 drawings and black and white, and 91 items of statuary, the 
contents being valued at £95,900. The cost of construction of the Art Gallery amounted 
to £48,000. The expenditure during 1951-52 was £17,900. 


The foundation stone of the present Art Gallery at Perth in Western Australia was 
laid in 1901, and the Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery are all situated in the one 
structure. The collection comprises 225 oil paintings, 152 water colours, 371 black and 
white, 276 statuary, and 1,388 ceramic and other art objects, the whole being valued at 
£33,000. Cost of construction of the buildings amounted to £10,000. 


In Tasmania, the Art Gallery at Hobart was opened in 1887. At June, 1952 the 
contents consisted of 119 oil paintings, 64 water colours, 7 black and white, 3 statuary and 
103 etchings, engravings, etc. The cost of construction of the building was £4,500. 
Expenditure in 1951-52 was £9,932. 


The Art Gallery at Launceston was erected in 1888 at a cost of £6,000, and opened 
on the 2nd April, 1891. Only a small proportion of the contents belongs to the gallery, 
the bulk of the pictures being obtained on loan. At June, 1952 there were on view 51 
oil paintings, 23 water colours, 4 black and white, and 3 engravings and miscellaneous 
exhibits. Expenditure in 1951-52 was £7,891. 


§ 13. Scientific Societies. 


1. Royal Societies.—In previous issues of the Official Year Book an outline was 
given of the origin and progress of the Royal Society in each State (see No. 22, pp. 454-5). 
The accompanying table contains the latest available statistical information regarding 
these institutions, the headquarters of which are in the capital cities. 
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ROYAL SOCIETIES 1952. 
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Year of Foundation 1866 i 1854 | 1884 1880 IQI4 1843 ! 1930 


Number of members ot 382 261 243 201 193 448 . 89 
Vols. of transactions issued oe 86 , 96 62 75 36 86. * 
Number of books in library -. | 30,400 20,780 | 44,900 | 40,000 4,500 ' 29,084 - 
Societies on exchange lis ai 420 355 257 | 100 200 271 | S58 
Income ey ws £ 2,505 1,469 417 | 1,472 g2i 1,100 56 
Expenditure £i 2.293 678 413, 1,128 244 1 "1,181 | 38 








2. The Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science.— 
This Association was founded in 1887. Its headquarters are at Science House, 
Gloucester Street, Sydney, and meetings are usually held biennially within the various 
States and in the Dominion of New Zealand. The latest mecting was held in Canberra 
in January, 1954- 


3. Other Scientific Societies—The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with 
headquarters in Sydney, was founded in 1874. Sir William Macleay, who died in 1891, 
during his lifetime and by his will endowed the society to the anount of £67,000, which 
has been increased by investment to approximately £100,000. The Society maintains a 
research bacteriologist and offers annually to graduates of the University of Sydney, 
who are members of the Society and resident in New South Wales, research fellowships 
(Linnean Macleay Fellowships) in various branches of natural history. Two fellowships 
were awarded in 1952. The library comprises some 18,000 volumes, valued at about 
£9,000. Seventy-seven volumes of proceedings have been issued, and the Society 
exchanges with about 260 kindred institutions and Universities throughout the world. 
The membership at the end of 1952 was 233. 

The British Astronomical Society has a branch in Sydney, and in each of the States 
the British Medical Association has a branch. 

In addition to the societies enumerated above, there are various others in each 
State devoted to branches of scientific investigation. 


~ 


§ 14. State Expenditure on Education, Science and Art. 


The expenditure in each State on education, science and art during the years 1950-51 
and 1951-52 is shown in the following table. Owing to the details not being available 
in all States, the figures exclude officers’ pensions and superannuation, pay-roll tax, and 
interest and sinking fund on capital expended on buildings. The cost of the medical 
and dental inspection of school children is also excluded, as this service is more appro- 
priately classified under Public Health, etc. :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART. 



































(£.) 
Expenditure from— S 
! Net, 
State. oS | Receipts. | Expendi- 
Revenue. Loan, | Plot i | Total. ture. 
1950-51. 
New South Wales .. {16,143,253 2,636,302} ee Pepe 476,73118, 302,824 
Victoria... .. |10,694,797| 2,618,968 aan 13,313,795 (@)154,557|13,159,208 
Queensland. . .. | 5,058,620! 645,2611 236,708! 5,940,589) 58,310} 5,882,279 
South Australia sd 3,636,000! 604,068 ae | 4,240,068) 110,938) 4,129,130 
Western Australia .. | 3,183,924! 511,895, 17,161 3,712,980, 103,404) 3,609,576 
Tasmania .. -+ | 1,601,757| 540,255! .+ | 2,142,012 9,203] 2,132,809 
Total «+ 140,318,351} 7,550,749 253,869 (48,128,969 913,143147,215,826 








(a) In addition, fees in respect of technical education amounting to £236,730 in 1950-51 and £252,926 
in 1951~52 were received and spent by the School Councils. 
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STATE EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART—continued. 
































(£.) 
Expenditure from— 
Net 
State. Receipts. Expendi- 
Revenue. Loan. et Total. ture. 
1951-52. 
New South Wales... lreeness 4,432,517 25,382,556} 643,262/24,739,204 
Victoria .. '13,286,302| 3,535,820! & 16,822,122\(a)161,543/16,660,579 
Queensland. . .« | 6,247,917| 900,948] 262,234! 7,411,099] 297,632! 7,113,467 
South Australia + | 455779797) 15534702 ws 6,112,559| 252,798) 5,859,761 
Western Australia .. 4,304,534| 749,490 10,510; 5,064,534 88,809] 4,975,725 
Tasmania 2,116,010; 639,739 . 257555749 9,764 2,745,985 
| 
Total + ;51+482,599 11,793:276| 272,744,63,548,619| 1,453,808|62,094,811 
| 











(a) Tn addition, fees in respect of technical education amounting to £236,730 In 1950-51 and £252,926 
in 1951~52 were received and spent by the School Councils. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


Each State has its own separate judicial system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction 
being confined to the High Court of Australia (largely a Court of Appeal intermediate to 
the Privy Council although it has also original jurisdiction), the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration and the Federal Court of Bankruptcy. Full particulars 
regarding the judicial power of the Commonwealth will be found in Chapter III. of the 
Commonwealth Constitution which appeared on page 18 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


In considering the criminal returns of the various States, due allowance must be 
made for certain factors, such as the relative powers of the higher and lower courts. 
In the case of lower courts, the actual number of laws in each State whose breach renders 
a person liable to fine or imprisonment must be taken into account. Again, the attitude 
of the magistracy and police towards certain classes of offences is a factor, for in the case 
of liquor laws or laws connected with vagrancy or gaming, the views of the magistrates, 
and instructions issued to the police, may be responsible for considerable variations in 
the numbers. The strength and distribution of the police forces, and the age-constitution 
and distribution of the population of the States, also influence the results. Due weight 
should be given also to the prevalence of undetected crime, but information on this point 
is not available for all States. 


§ 2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 


1. Powers of the Magistrates.—(i) New South Wales. There is no general limit 
to the powers of the magistrates in regard to offences punished summarily, their authority 
depending in each case on the statute which creates the offence and gives them jurisdiction. 
Except in the case of a very few statutes, and excluding cumulative sentences, the power 
of sentence is limited to twelve months. Imprisonment in default of fine is regulated by a 
scale limiting the maximum period according to the sum ordered to be paid, but in no 
case exceeding twelve months. Actions for debt and damage within certain limits also 
come within magisterial jurisdiction. In cases of liquidated debts and damages, whether 
liquidated or unliquidated, the amount is limited to £50 before a court constituted by a 
stipendiary magistrate. The amount in actions of debt before two or more Justices 
of the Peace is limited to £30 and in actions of damage to £10, but may extend to £30 
with the consent of the defendant. Outside the Metropolitan Area of Sydney and certain 
other prescribed districts one justice of the peace may hear cases of debt, liquidated or 
unliquidated, or damage up to £5 and to £30 by consent of parties. 

(ii) Victoria. The civil jurisdiction of magistrates is restricted to what may be 
designated ordinary debts, damages for assault, restitution of goods, etc., where the 
amount in dispute does not exceed £50, and to actions arising out of torts or contracts. 
No definite limit is fixed to the powers of the magistrates on the criminal side, and for 
some offences sentences up to two years may be imposed. The proportion of long 
sentences is, however, comparatively small. 

(iii) Queensland. Generally speaking, the maximum term of imprisonment which 
justices can inflict is six months, but in certain exceptional cases, such as offences against 
sections 233, 344, and 445 of the Criminal Code (betting houses, aggravated assaults, 
and illegally using animals), sentences of twelve months may be imposed. 


There is provision for applying cumulative sentences, but in practice, in general, 
not more than one sentence is made cumulative on a previous sentence. 


Magistrates have no power to deal with habitual offenders, but there are such powers 
vested in the Supreme Court. 
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{iv) South Australia. In South Australia the power of special magistrates to impose 
fine and imprisonment is defined by the special act creating the offence and conferring 
jurisdiction. In the case of minor indictable offences, triable summarily, a maximum 
penalty of £100 fine or 2 years’ imprisonment is fixed by the Justices Act 1921-1943. 
Magistrates also have power to hear certain civil actions in which the amount claimed is 
less than £750. 

(v) Western Australia. The powers of magistrates and justices in regard to offences 
triable summarily are governed by the act creating the offence and giving them 
jurisdiction. Imprisonment in default of payment of a fine is regulated by a scale limiting 
the period according to the amount of the fine but not to exceed six months. 

The civil jurisdiction of magistrates and courts is restricted in general to £250, but 
disputed actions, the subject matter of which exceeds £100, must be tried by a judge. 
By consent of the parties, any action that might be brought in the Supreme Court may be 
dealt with in a Local Court. Justices may act in the case of illness or absence of the 
magistrate. 

Magistrates are coroners and justices may be appointed as acting coroners. 

Magistrates have appellate jurisdiction under some statutes and in country districts 
act as Chairmen of the Courts of Session. They may be appointed as Commissioners 
of the Supreme Court. 

On the goldfields, the magistrate,is also the warden. 

(vi) Tasmania. Magistrates may hear and determine in Courts of Petty Sessions 
all offences other than those punishable on indictment. Stealing and analogous crimes 
where the property involved does not exceed £10 in value may be dealt with by magistrates 
unless the defendant objects. 

No general limit is fixed in respect of sentences, the statute creating the offence 
almost invariably laying down the penalty. Where this is not the case, the Contravention 
of Statutes Act 1889 provides that a fine of £50 may be imposed. Generally speaking, 
sentences which justices can inflict are limited to six months, although in several cases 
sentences of up to two years may be imposed. The aggregate term of cumulative 
sentences cannot exceed two years. 

The civil jurisdiction of magistrates is divided into two categories. A Commissioner 
of the Court of Requests, who must be a legal practitioner, and is invariably. a police 
magistrate, may hear actions for the recovery of debts and damages not exceeding £100. 
The jurisdiction of these courts may be increased by proclamation to £250, and this 
has been done in five instances. Courts of General Sessions, constituted by at least 
two justices, exercise similar powers, but the jurisdiction cannot exceed £50. Only 
one court has the maximum jurisdiction, the others being limited to £30. 

2. Cases Tried at Magistrates’ Courts.—The total number of arrest and summons 
cases tried at Magistrates’ Courts in each State is given below for 1939 and for the years 
1947 to 1951 :-— 

CASES TRIED AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 




















State or Territory. 1939. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. | 1951. 
| rates = 

New South Wales .. | 144,848 | 180,835 | 198,456 | 205,817 | 214,894 | 242,165 
Victoria .. ai 82,858 73,990 76,516 80,511 97,201 | 109,066 
Queensland(a) .. | 32,501 | 34,664 | 36,149 | 40,503 | 43,932 | 49,849 
South Australia ry 22,776 |(a)27,005 |(a)25,376 |(a)28,349 ((2)31,964 |(@)30,953 
Western Australia .. | 24,111 | 22,893 | 26,257 | 27,373 | 29,521 } 31,985 
Tasmania .. nt 9,498 9,024 9,060 TI,713 12,403 14,649 
Northern Territory(a) 1,494 1,102 1,598 1,199 1,269 1,178 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. 284 893 777 1,018 1,237 | I,500 

Total .. | 318,370 | 350,406 | 374,189 | 396,483 | 432,421 | 481,345 














(a) Year ended 30th June following. 
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Investigation of the returns shows that considerable variations in the figures for single 
States are occasioned by breaches of new Acts, or the more stringert enforcement of 
the provisions of existing Acts. Any deductions drawn from the total returns as to the 
increase or decrease of criminality should, therefore, be based upon a careful analysis of 
the detailed list of offences. 


3. Convictions at Magistrates’ Courts.—The figures given in the previous table 
include, of course, a number of people who were charged without sufficient reasons, and, 
statistically, are not of general importance. A classification of convictions of persons 
who appeared before the lower courts in each State during 1951 is given in the following 
table :— 


CONVICTIONS AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, 1951. 
































t 
Class of Offence. N.S.W.| Vic. | Qld.(a) s.4.a)| W.A. | Tas. | N.T.(a)| A.C.T.| Aust. 

| 
Against the Person ... 2,787 | 1,205 399 276 | 349. ISI 74 50 5,291 
Against Property 12,769 | 5,290 | 2,642 | 1,647 2,765 ' 678° 65 12x | 25,977 

Forgery and Offences i 
against the Currency 76 sa ise 3 I oie 5 oi 85 
Against Good Order .. | 108,065 | 30,310 | 30,157 | 7,284 | 7,581 | 1,641! 695 553 | 186,286 
Other Miscellaneous .. | 100,817 | 61,564 | 13,238 | 18,222 | 19,067 | 10,295 I4I 718 | 224,062 
Total .. ++ | 224,514 | 98,369 | 45,436 | 27,432 | 29,763 | 12,765 980 | 1,442 | 44x,70% 





(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


The following table shows the number of convictions in 1939 and in each year from 
1947 to I951 :-— 
CONVICTIONS AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 














State or Territory. 1939. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1948, | 1950 1950. 1951. 
New South Wales .. | 126,353 | 165,472 | 183,367 | 189,955 199,619 | 224,514 
Victoria .. be 72,186 66,086 68,243 72,416 87,873 98,369 
Queensland (a) ai 28,920 | 31,315 33,469 38,691 | 41,492 46,436 
South Australia oe 20,429 ,(a)24,164 |(@)22,834 1(a)25,496 |(@)28,675 |(a)27,432 
Western Australia .. 22,539 21,095 24,360 25,388 27315 29,763 
Tasmania .. 8,722 75312 75701 10,206 10,961 12,765 
Northern Territory(a) 1,394 1,058 1,516 1,127 1,145 980 
Aust. Cap. Territory . 260 729 714 | 917 1,151 1,442 

{ 
Total .. | 280,803 | 317,231 | 342,204 ! 364,196 | 398,231 | 441,701 








(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


4. Convictions for Serious Crime at Magistrates’ Courts.—(i) General. While the 
figures given in the preceding table refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must 
not be overlooked that they include a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, 
many of them unwittingly committed, against various Acts of Parliament. Cases of 
‘drunkenness and minor breaches of good order, which, if they can be said to come within 
the category of crime at all, at least do so in a very different sense from some other 
offences, also help to swell the list. The following table has therefore been prepared for 
the purpose of showing the convictions at magistrates’ courts, for what may be regarded 
as the more serious offences, i.e., against the person and property, either separately or 
conjointly, and forgery and offences against the currency. Owing to the smallness of 
the population, the rates for the Northern and the Australian Capital Territories are 
subject to considerable variation. 
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(ii) Number and Rates, Years 1939 and 1947 to 1951.—The following table shows the 
number and rates of convictions for serious crime at magistrates’ courts for the years 


1939 and 1947 to 1951 :— 
CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 
| 


7 
| 

State or Territory. 1939. 1947. 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. 
i 























NuMBER. 
1 ) 
New South Wales .. 12,724 ' 14,626 13,308 12,983 ' 14,141 | 15,632 
Victoria... s 59727 | 5,028 4,964 4,675 1 5,204 | 6,495 
Queensland(a) me 2,402 2,241: 2,434 2,481 ' 2,699! 3,041 
South Australia «of 1,224 I(a) 1,579 (a) 1,440 '{a) 1,488 (a) 1,654 (a) 1,926 
Western Australia ..{ 2,614! 2,441! 2,578 | 2,320 | 2,901 35115 
Tasmania .. 959 } 937 | 805 | 940 , 810 820 
Northern Territory(a) 44 | 99 ! 194 | 112 431 144 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. | 59! fat ‘ 129 | 145 | 183 17t 
t H 
Total s+) 255753 | 27,090 25,852 | 255144 | 27,635 | 31,353 











PER 10,000 OF PICPUEARION: 











New South Wales .. 46.26 49.00 43-92 ; 41.69 43.85 | 47.10 
Victoria .. ae 30.48 24.49 75 | 21.86 23.61 28.62 
Queensland(a) .. ' 23.52 20.14 45 21.33 22.63 24.90 
South Australia +.) 20.50 }(a) 24.22 (a) a ‘3 (a) 21.66 \(a) 23.26 \(a) 26.41 
Western Australia .. 55-63 48.52; 50.07 ' 43.52 51.92 53°57 
Tasmania .. 40.15 36.35 30.42 34.48 28.70 28.30 
Northern Territory(a)_ 60.58 87.53 151.08 78.61 27.67 89.75 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. 47.18 81.62 67.20 68.43 77.60 | 70.10 

Total era 36.91 35.68 | 33-44 | 31.66 33-66 37.09 











(a) Year ended 30th June e following. 


(iii) Rate of Convictions, 1881 to 1951. The rate of convictions at ten-yearly intervals 
over a period of seventy years is shown below; only the more serious offences particu- 
larized on the preceding page have been taken into consideration. 


RATE OF CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS : 
AUSTRALIA. 


Year es ae 2 1881. 1891. 1901. IQII. 1921. 1931. 1941. 1951. 
Convictions per 10,000 persons 69.3 44.8 29.1 24.6 29.2 37.1 33.6 37.1 


5. Committals to Higher Courts.—{i) General. In a previous paragraph it has 
been pointed out that comparisons of criminality based. on a consideration of the total 
returns from magistrates’ courts are somewhat inadequate, inasmuch as the figures 
include numbers of cases which are merely technical breaches of laws having in some 
instances a purely local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better 
basis of comparison, although even in this connexion allowances must be made for the 
want of uniformity in jurisdiction. A classification of the offences for which persons 
appearing in the lower courts were committed to higher courts in each State and Territory 
for the year 1951 is shown in the following table :— 
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COMMITTALS TO HIGHER COURTS, 1951. 





Class of Offence. NS.W.| Vic. | Qld(a)]S.A(a)| W.A. | Tas. N.t(a)| A.C.T.| Aust. 





Against the Person ee 914 328 165 153 92 19 19 6 1,696 
Against Property “age 2,622 | 1,148 257 279 107 161 3 18 4,595 

Forgery and Offences 
against the Currency .. 67 102 2 20 I 6 2 ie 200 
Against Good Order fe 33 9 2 5 6 6 I I 63 
Other Miscellaneous a 70 63 8 23 3 5 3 & 180 
Total % «» | 3,706 | 1,650 434 480 209 197 28 30 6,734 








(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


The following table shows the number of committals in 1939 and in each year from 
1947 to 1951, with the rate of such committals per 10,000 of population :— 


COMMITTALS TO HIGHER COURTS. 


























State or Territory. 1939. 1947. 1948. 1949. | 1950. 1951. 
‘ i 
NuMBER. 
( ! 

New South Wales . we 2,288 | 3,148] 3,113 | 3,776! 3,513 | 3,706 
Victoria .. ; ae 1,777 1,783 1,996 1,751 1,638 1,650 
Queensland(a).. - 359 433 330 414 521 434 
South Australia .. eh 259 |(a) 405 |(a) 326 (a) 393 (a) 362 |(a) 480 
Western Australia. . we 9 129 172 160 186 ' 211 209 
Tasmania ere 82 100 72 137 | 195 197 
Northern Territo ry(a) . 12 Il 23 12 9 28 
Australian Capital Territory 18 22 9 24 38 30 

Total a 2% 4,924 | 6,074 | 6,029 6,693 | 6,487 6,734 








PER 10,000 OF POPULATION. 








New South base 8.3 10.6 10.3 12.1 10.9 II.2 
Victoria .. . 9.5 8.7 9.6 8.2 7-4 7-3 
Queensland(a) 3-5 3-9 2.9 3-6 4-4 3.6 
South Australia 4-3 |(a) 6.2 \(a) 4.9 {(a) 5.7 \(a) 5.1 \(a) 6.6 
Western Australia. . 2.8 3.4 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.6 
Tasmania 3.4 3.9 2.7 5.0 6.9. 6.7 
Northern Territory(a) 16.5 9.7 17.9 8.4 5.8 17.5 
Australian Capital Territory 14.4 12.9 4-7 11.3 16.1 12.3 

Total - vs 7.1 8.0 7.8 8.4 7-9 8.0 





(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


(ii) Rate of Commitials, 1881 to 1951. The rate of committals for serious crime 
at ten-yearly intervals since 1881 is shown below :— 


RATE OF COMMITTALS TO HIGHER COURTS: AUSTRALIA. 


Year es a 1881. 1891. IQOI. IQII. 1921. I93I. 1941. 1951. 
Committals per 10,000 > persons 12 II 8 6 7 8 5 8 
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6. Drunkenness.—{i) Cases and Convictions. The number of arrest and summons 
cases of drunkenness and the convictions recorded during the year 1939 and the years 
1948 to 1951 are given in the following table :— 


DRUNKENNESS : CASES AND CONVICTIONS. 





1939. 1948. 1949. 1950. H 1951. 


nr ie ae 


4 





State or Territory. 


Convictions. 
Convictions. 
Convictions. 
& | comin 
aa 


ae 
Cases. 
Cases. 
Cases. 
- 


i 
fT 
| 





New South Wales 32,472! 32,405} 82,900] 82,625} 78,401| 78,206] 78,727: 78,477; 83,178) 82,837 
Victoria «+ 11,609! 11,421| 16,600! 16,416| 17,972, 17,799] 22 5248: 21,003! 23,151, 22,884 
Queensland(a) oar 3202! 41,118] 20,872] 21,124] 24,813' 24,767) 26,914 26,855, 28,176; 28,144 
South Australia ©. , 2,607; 2,597)(a)5,482, (2)5.458) (4)5-393 (@)5: 360)(a)5, B6x (a)5,846(a)5,902 ,(a)5,890 
Western Australia 2,681 2,658 45437' 4,3 57} 5.424' 5,383 6,113 6,046 6,035, 5:974 

693 





























Tasmania 411 407 519 501 724 705 655] 639] 718 
Northern Terr. (a) | 686 677| 804 798 680 674 652 644 564 524. 
Aus. Cap. Terr. 114 114) 427 41 437 435) 430 426 477 476 
| | ae ares 
Total .. 61,782; 61,397| 132,041) 131,703] 133,844| 133,329] 140,600; 39,936) 148,201| 147,422 
, 








(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


Under the heading “ drunkenness” are included cases of ordinary drunkenness, 
drunkenness and disorderliness, and habitual drunkenness. 

The number af convictions is, as might naturally be expected, almost identical with 
the number of cases. 


(ii) Convictions per 10,000 of Population. The convictions for drunkenness per 
10,000 of population during 1939 and each of the years from 1947 to 1951 are shown in 
the following table :— 


CONVICTIONS FOR DRUNKENNESS PER 10,000 OF POPULATION. 











State or Tertitory. 1939: | 1947. | 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 
! : 

New South Wales . ee 117.8 | 225.5 | 272.7 251.2 243.4 249.6 
Victoria .. é ue 60.8 72.3, 78.5 83.2 95-3 | 100.9 
Queensland(a) ae a8 108.9 | 155.1, 186.2 212.9 225.1 , 230.5 
South Australia .. oe 43-5 (@) 75.2 (a) 82.1 (a) 78.0 (a) 82.2 (a) 80.8 
Western Australia Ss 56.6 | 84.5 | 84.8 I0I.0 108.2 | 102.7 
Tasmania 17.0 16.9 i 18.9 25.9 22.6 23.7 
Australian Capital “Territory gi.2 163.8 215.7 205.3 180.5 195.1 

' | 
Total Ry ne 88.0 | 144.4 | 170.4 167.9 170.5 | 174-4 

t t 








(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


In the twenties the convictions for drunkenness averaged approximately 100 per 
10,000 of population, but the rate fell away considerably during the following years 
and was only 57.1 in 1931. With the improvement in the social condition of the people 
following that year, the average rose steadily to 84.1 in 1936. The annual average for 
the period 1936 to 1939 was 82.7 as compared with 90.8 for the years 1940 to 1945. 
Following an appreciable increase in the previous year the convictions per 10,000 rose 
very steeply in 1946 to 132.1 and increased to 170.5 in 1950 and to 174.4in 1951. Figures 
for the consumption of beer have followed a somewhat similar course. The average 
consumption of beer per head, which in the twenties was slightly over eleven gallons, 
fell to 7.32 gallons in 1931-32. It rose to 10.34 in 1936-37, averaged 11.75 gallons 
for the years 1936-37 to 1939-40 and increased further to an average of 13.23 for the 
years 1940-41 to 1945-46. Consumption increased in 1945-46, and except for a slight 
decline in 1947-48 has continued todo so. In 1951-52 the average consumption per head 
was 20.46 gallons. 

A 
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The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not altogether a 
satisfactory test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State, inasmuch as 
several important factors must be taken into consideration. The age and sex constitution 
of the people, for example, are by no means identical in all the States. Another factor 
is the distribution of the population. Arrest or summons for drunkenness obviously 
is more likely in the regions densely populated than in those sparsely populated. In 
addition, allowance must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, the police and the 
general public in regard to the offence. Due account also must be taken of the effect of 
legislation dealing with the limitation of hours during which liquor may be sold in hotels. 

(iii) Consumption of Intoxicants. The following table shows the consumption of 
spirits, wine and beer per head of population in Australia during the years 1938-39 and 
1946~—47 to 1951-52 :— 

CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS IN AUSTRALIA PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 








Year. Spirits. Wine. i Beer. 
_ 2m ge tom 2 

Proof Gals. Gals. ; Gals. 
1938-39 iw ies is 0.22 0.65 , 12.13 
1946-47 we = _ 0.29 1.09 l 15.90 
1947-48 ... ce ae 0.31 1.37 15.47 
1948-49... be o% 0.33 1.38 17.87 
1949-50... Se ws 0.32 1.50 18.23 
1950-51... sls os 0.38 1.61 19.72 
IQ5I-52 ss wis is 0.32 1,62 20.46 








(iv) Treatment of Drunkenness. (a) General. Though the problem of the correct 
method of dealing with dipsomania is by no means an easy one, it seems fairly clear that 
the present plan of bringing offenders before magistrates, and subjecting them to the 
penalty of imprisonment or fine, has little deterrent effect, as the same offenders are 
constantly reappearing before the courts. The dangers of moral contamination in this 
way are appreciated, and a system of classification of prisoners has been adopted whereby 
the petty offender is as far as possible kept from association with those convicted of more 
serious offences. 


(b) Remedial. Legislation has been passed in each State providing for the 
commitment of inebriates to special Government institutions. The laws in the various 
States are as follows :—New South Wales, Inebriates Act 1912; Victoria, Inebriates 
Act 1928; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions Act 1896; South Australia, Inebriates Act 
1908-1934, Convicted Inebriates Act 1913-1934; Western Australia, Inebriates Act 
1912-1919; Tasmania, Inebriates Act 1885, Inebriate Hospitals Act 1892. Curative 
work was first undertaken by the Government of New South Wales in 1907. In most 
cases the institutes are connected with the gaols, and, naturally, custodial measures 
are still a strong feature in their management; nevertheless, the results of remedial 
measures have been encouraging. 


7. First offenders.—In all the States, statutes dealing with first offenders have been 
in force for many years. [Existing legislation is as follows :—New South Wales, Crimes 
Act 1900 amended in 1924 and 1929, First Offenders (Women) Act 1919 as amended in 
1929; Victoria, Crimes Act 1928; Queensland, Criminal Code Acts 1899 to 1945; South 
Australia, Offenders Probation Act of 1913-1951 ; Western Australia, Criminal Code Act 
1913-1942; Tasmania, Probation of Offenders Act 1934. The method of procedure is 
practically the same in all cases, ie., with regard to most first offenders convicted of a 
minor offence the magistrate or judge is empowered to allow the offender to go free on 
recognizances being entered into for his good behaviour for a certain period. In practice, 
this humane law has been found to work excellently, very few of those convicted under 
it having been found to relapse into crime. 


8. Children’s Courts.—Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania, 
while Children’s Courts, although not under that title, are provided for by the Maintenance 
Act 1926-1950 in South Australia. The object of these courts is to avoid, as far as 
possible, the unpleasant surroundings of the ordinary police court. 
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§ 3. Higher Courts (Judges’ Courts). 
1. Convictions at Higher Courts.—The following table shows for each State and 
Territory during 1951 and in Australia as a whole in that and the previous year, the 
number of convictions at Higher Courts for each of the principal offences. 


CONVICTIONS AT HIGHER COURTS, 1951. 
| 













































































Australia. 
Offence. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A.! Tas. | N.T. | A.0.T.}————— 
(a) (a) (a) 1951. | 1950. 
1. OFFENCES AGAINST 
THE PERSON, ; | 

Murder... ah 10 2 I 2 I I 3 a 20; 26 
Attempted Murder .. 3 2 6 Ss ae es as ws 5 7 
Ronsienenter 8a 10 12 4 8 4 3 I aa 42} 34 

pe 3 5 3 5 2 oe a Ir I I 
Other Offences against : \ ? \ 7 

Females 117 79 3 35 53 ]- x! 7 5 eS 317 | 267 
Unnatural Offences: + 102 51 11 17 11 5 Me 3 | 200, 176 
Abortion and At- 

-tempts to Procure 3 Bale | de 3 i 4 . 6 | 6 
Bigamy 32 24; 12 < 80 87 
Suicide, Attempted. . { aN 2 aug 2 - i : wld 1 8! 9 
Assault, ‘Aggravated 83 27 23 6 Ir I 9 165 166 
Assault, Common .. 16 5 5 5 I 2 3 I 38 49 
Other Offences aes | 

the Person ° 2 3) 16 | (0) 16 | (e) 19 oe 3 I 60 32 

Total 50: 381 212 15 r19 64 38 24 960 | 876 
II. OFFENCES AGAINST 
PROPERTY. 
Burglary and House- é 
TeAKINg 533 333 136 5 32 6 2 I {3,158 | 1,10: 
Robbery and Stealing : 2 een aaa 

from the Person .. 51 28 13 7 a8 57 a 20 176 | 170 
Horse-stealing a a I ae ate ~ oe 32 : 
Cattle-stealing ee 3 3 2 I os i Re - tS 43 13 
Sheep-stealing oe | rls ais 2 ne se wis | 
Embezzlement and i 

Stealing by ick 
; vants 6th . 47 be 9 6 6 os ey a 82, 64 

ATCE er as 211 20 34 25 2. I im 7 372 
Unlawiully using me 

Horses, Cattle as 
eee ae "be 3 aid I ae 6G a 26 18 

eceiving 3 3 9 7 I are Tt 8 
Fraud and False Pre- 2 ae : 

tences .. o- 49 9 Ir 10 3 12 2 2 98 118 
Arson . a 7 I 3 I ih I Pa 2 131 i2 
Malicious Damage .. 6 2 os I as 3 ai a 12} 4 
Other Offences against 14 

Property ati ste 32 oe ive a8 a ee 2 ae Ir 

Total 46 967 515 207 | 152 70 114 17 | 26 | 2,068 | 1,974 
ITI. FORGERY AND | 
OFFENCES AGAINST | 
THE CURRENCY. 
Forgery and Uttering 
Forged Instruments I 16 3 21 I 4 o 56 53 
Offences in relation to 
the Currency ate +: I : +: : oo oo . I 3 
Total es ix 17 3 2t Es 4 - - 57 56 
TV. OFFENCES AGAINST 
GooD ORDER... 12 7 8 . 4 4 Ne ws 35 8 
V. OTHER MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 
Conspiracy 4 a ae 7 o- os I ae 12 Ir 
Papue and Suborna- 
4 4 aa ws ws 2 a I 8 
other Offences is 9 6 3 8 2 . fe asi es 23 3r 
Total o- 17 10 3 15 2 3 3 ne 53 50 
Grand Total .. 1,388 761 336 307 141 163 44 33 [3,173 | 2,064 
{a) Year ended 30th June, 1952. (6) Includes 7 convictions for causing death by dangerous 


driving. (c) Includes 2 convictions for eausing death by negligent driving. 
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2. Convictions at Higher Courts, Years 1939 and 1947 to 195{.—The number of 
convictions at higher courts and the rate per 10,000 of population for these years are given 
below. Owing to the smallness of the population and the particular conditions prevailing 
there the rates for the Territories naturally show considerable variation. 


CONVICTIONS AT HIGHER COURTS. 




















State or Territory. 1939. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 1951. 
NUMBER. 

{ ' 
New South Wale) ae 982 1,297 | 1,369 1,352 1,299 | 1,388 
Victoria .. et 690 : 785 806 669 722 | 761 
Queensland(a) Sa a 214 270 | 250 : 313 346 336 
South Australia .. ie 179 ! 246 | 185° 205 207 | 307 
Western Australia ie 7. a ' 107 | 110 149° 14! 
Tasmania 7 39 ; 58 : 109 148 | 163 
Northern Territory(a) Sanq II \ 86 | 39 44} 44 
Australian Capital Territory 14 5 | 7 | 23 49 | 33 

| 
Total ds Se 2,200 2,827 2,868 | 2,820 2,964 | 3,173 

| 














PER 10,000 oF PoPULATION. 


f) 





New South Wel?) 

Victoria .. 

Queensland(a) 

South Australia 

Western Australia 
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(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


3. Habitual Offenders.—An account of the methods adopted in each State in con- 
nexion with habitual offenders is given in the following paragraphs. 


(i) New South Wales. The Habitual Criminals Act of 1905 gives power to judges to 
declare as habitual criminals persons who have a certain scheduled number of previous 
convictions. Action may be taken either on the initiative of the judge in indictable 
matters, or on the recommendavion of a stipendiary magistrate, when the matter becomes 
a special hearing before a judge. The result of the declaration is that the offender is 
kept for an indefinite period after the completion of his sentence, and is released only 
when he is considered to be fit to be at large. During the indeterminate stage of his 
sentence the conditions of detention are governed by regulations under the Act which 
are somewhat less restrictive than those under the Prisons Act 1899. 


At 31st December, 1952 there were 72 prisoners detained in pursuance of the 
legislation. : 


(ii) Victoria. The Indeterminate Sentences Act’came into force in Victoria in July, 
1908, and up to the end of June, 1952, 6,151 individual prisoners had been detained 
under its provisions. Of the 5,370 who were released on parole or probation, 2,222 were 
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reconvicted or returned, 2,885 had completed probation or not offended again, so far 
as is known, and 234 were reporting on parole or probation. The report of the Indeter- 
minate Sentences Board indicates that the successful results from all inmates approximates 
59 per cent., while the results from the younger delinquents (up to 25 years of age) is over 
66 per cent. The Indeterminate Sentences system was brought into operation with the 
object of more comprehensive control of prisoners, particularly after parole and probation, 
with the twofold object of the reform of the inmate and protection of society. 


Committals to reformatory prison are generally by Supreme Court Judges or Chairmen 
of General Sessions pursuant to the provisions of Sections 514 aud 515 of the Crimes Act 
and by Special Magistrates of Children’s Courts pursuant to the provisions of Section 28 
of the Children’s Court Act. This latter provision is limited to children between the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen. 


(iii) Queensland. Sections 659A to 6591 of the Queensland Criminal Code deal with 
habitual criminals. Only the Supreme Court or a judge thereof may declare a person to 
be an habitual criminal. An habitual criminal is to be detained in a reformatory prison 
(Section 659D) and there employed (Section 659F). 


Where the Supreme Court or a judge recommends the discharge of an habitual 
criminal, the Governor may direct his discharge and may order him so long as he remains 
in Queensland to report at intervals during any period not exceeding two years (Section 
659). 

(iv) South Australia. The Criminal Law Consolidation Act 1935-1952 provides that 
persons convicted of a certain number of indictable offences shall be detained, upon 
further conviction, during the Governor’s pleasure. Proof of previous conviction is 
always relevant to the question of penalty. 


(v) Western Australia. Under the Criminal Code Amendment Act of 1918, power is 
given to sentence prisoners to be detained in a reformatory prison during the Governor's 
pleasure, where such prisoner is deemed to be an habitual criminal, or in other special 
circumstances where the Court considers such a sentence is fit. 


The number under preventative detention on 30th June, 1952 was 17, and the total 
number dealt with since the passing of the Act was 130. : 


(vi) Tasmania. Since the Indeterminate Sentences Act came into operation in 
1922, 65 persons have been confined under its provisions ; at present five are in custody. 


Of the 60 released on probation, 15 have been re-committed. 


4. Capital Punishment.—There were eleven executions in Australia during the period 
1939 to 1951. One took place in New South Wales (in 1939), six in Victoria (two 
in 1939, one in 1942 and three in 1951), three in South Australia (one in 1944, one in 1946 
and one in 1950) and one in Tasmania (in 1946). 


Under the Criminal Code Amendment Act 1922 capital punishment was abolished in 
Queensland. 


In the early days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a 
large number of offences, many of which at the present time would be dealt with in the 
lower or magistrates’ court. With the growth of settlement and the gencral amelioration 
in social and moral conditions, the list was, however, considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder. It may 
be stated that in cases of rape, which is a capita] offence in some of the Australian States, 
the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted during the last few years. Juries are reputed 
to be loath to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether sentence of death 
will be carried out. 


The average annual number of executions in Australia from 1861 to 1880 was 9; 
from 1881 to 1900, 6; from 1901 to 1910, 4; from I9I1I to 1920,2; from 1921 to 1930, 2 ; 
from 1931 to 1940, 1; and from 1941 to 1950, 0.5. 
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§ 4. Civil Courts. 


1. Lower Courts.—-The total number of plaints entered and the amounts awarded 
to plaintiffs during the years 1950 and 1951 are shown in the following table. The figures 
represent the returns from the Small Debts Courts in New South Wales, Petty Session 
Courts in Victoria, Magistrates’ Courts in Queensland, Local Courts of South Australia 
and Western Australia, Courts of Requests in Tasmania, Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
in Northern Territory and Court of Petty Sessions in the Australian Capital Territory. 


CIVIL CASES AT LOWER COURTS. 








State. 1950. 1951. State or Territory. 1950. 1951. 

N.S.W.— Tas.— 

Cases .. No. 33,090 339425 Cases .. No. 11,394 11,908 

Amount £ | 168,891 | 155,766 Amount £] 51,714 | 57,203 
Victoria— Nor. Terr.(a)— 

Cases .. No. 455174 | 40,352 Cases oO. 346 292 

Amount £ | 365,257 | 352,269 Amount £ (b) 9,687 
Q’land(a)— A.C.T.— 

Cases .. No. 3,948 4,049 Cases .. No. 181 1I5 

Amount £ | 106,072 | 132,200 Amount £ 2,269 1,416 
S. Aust.— : 

Cases .. No. 17,093 19,757 

Amount £ | 133,845 | 215,611 
W. Aust.— Total— 

Cases .. No. | 16,017 15,151 Cases .. No. | 127,243 | 125,049 

Amount £ 91,772 93,008 }} Amount £ } cQ19,820 {1,017,160 








(a) Year ended 30th June following. (5) Not available. (ec) Excluding Northern Territory. 


2. Higher Courts——The following table shows the transactions on the civil side in 
the Higher Courts during the years 1950 and 1951. The particulars given below include 
the number and amount of judgments entered by default or confession, or agree- 
ment, and differ from those in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 29, which 
related in most States only to causes actually tried during the year. 

The New South Wales returns refer to judgments in the District Courts only, and 
exclude 1,778 judgments in 1950 and 1,897 judgments in 1951 signed in the Supreme 


Court. 


CIVIL CAUSES AT HIGHER COURTS. 














State. 1950. 195k. State or Territory. 1950. 1951. 
N.S.W.— “Tas.—- : 
Causes No. 6,362 5,329 Causes No. | 509 561 
Amount £ (a) (a) Amount £ 66,504 83,069 
| 
Victoria— | Nor. Terr.(b)— | 
Causes No. ' 3,851 4,901 | Causes .. No. | 13 6 
Amount £ 438,938 | 581,743 Amount £ 8,471 14,534 
Q’land.(8)— | | AGT.— 
Causes No. i 1,173 1,014 ! Causes No. | 14 24 
Amount £{ 86,733 | 220,827 | Amount £i 5,179 8,598 
§. Aust.— | 
Causes No. | 71 701 
Amount £ | 45,215 30,118 ; 
W. Aust.(c)— : | Total— 
Causes No. | 182 201 | Causes No. ; 12,819 12,737 
Amount £1 99,527 | 113,908 | Amount £: (a) (a) 


(a) Not available. 





(6) Year ended 3oth June following. 


(c) Judgments signed and entered. 
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3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.—(i) Number of Petitions and Divorces granted. 
The following table shows the number of petitions for divorce, nullity of marriage and 
judicial separation filed in each State during 1952, and the number of divorce and nullity 
of marriage decrees made absolute and judicial separations granted during the year :— 


PETITIONS FOR DIVORCE, ETC., AND DIVORCES, ETC. GRANTED, 1952. 























-Petitions for Divorce, Nullity of | Decrees made Absolute 
Marriage and Judicial Separation. for— - 
Judicial 
State or Territory. Sele Talos 
+ Tani . 
are Ry Wife. Total. Divorce. betas 
New South Wales .. 1,791 2,507 4,298 3335 27 7 
Victoria... ak 843 I,O10 1,853 |(a) 1,596 i(a) I7 {a) 3 
Queensland. . ws 305 409 714 705 6 oe 
South Australia ae 339 473 812 581 3 I 
Western Australia .. 366 296 662 585 | : 
Tasmania .. 3 143 171 314 217 
Northern Territory .. 6 6 12 6 
Aust. Cap. Territory. . 19 17 36 17 
Total 1952... 3,812 4,889 8,701 7,042 53 II 
1951... 3,750 45753 8,503 7,269 51 7 





{a) Dissolution of marriage granted. 


(ii) Number of Divorces, etc., granted, Years 1939 and 1948 to 1952. The number of 
divorces and judicial separations in each State and Territory for these years is shown in 
the following table. The figures refer, in the case of divorces, to decrees made absolute 
in each year and include decrees for nullity of marriage. 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS : AUSTRALIA. 























1939. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
State or ! g| ge}. aie Bln te en 4 & 
Territory. 2 = 2 =3 g as 8 jas @ =5 2 =3 
5 2S S 28 5 33 ° 3 Se ' 28 2 22 
te oo q oe & Ga a 2 Fa a 1 Oy a o 
° =28 3° =8 ° =a ° = o = } = 
2 |26| 2 |e8|/ 2 | 3b] = Bel 2 Be) | Be 
A 5a a Rn A ma a Rae a , ra A Aun 
i 
‘ 
N.S.W. os | 1,545 8 | 3,300 8 | 2,655 5 | 3.450 1 6 | 3,328 4 | 3,362 7 
Victoria(a).. 801 4 + 1,679 211,778 1,602 2 41,729 I | 1,613 3 
Queensland ... | b224 wie 724 oe 731 I 791: I 707 | I 7It as 
S. Australia .. 243]... 632 2 592 a 664 ; 2 641 I 584 I 
W. Australia .. 244 ee 702 ae 569 aa 724 a 683 is 585 5 
Tasmania, ie 80 oe 185 a 266 a 152 194 ty 217 
Nor. Territory {(b) 2 aie 3 aye 12 fe | 13 se 6 
Aus. Cap. Ter. 6 1! 18 bs 19 26 255 25 ae Wy 
Total -+ [3,145 13 7,243 12 | 6,622 8 | 7,414 It | 7,320 7 | 7,095 Ir 





























(a) Dissolution of marriage granted. (bd) Year ended 30th June following. 
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(iii) Average Annual Number of Divorces granted, Years 1871 to 1950. The average 
annual number of divorces and judicial separations in Australia for each decennial period 
from 1871 to 1950 was as follows :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS : AUSTRALIA. 
Year 1871-80. 1881-90. 1891-1900. I90I-I10, IQII-20. 1921-30. 1931-40. 1941-50. 
Average 29 7O 358 399 744 1,699 2,521 6,192 


(iv) Grounds of Decree on which Divorce, etc., granted, Years 1951 and 1952. The 
grounds on which divorces, including nullity of marriage, were made absolute and judicial 
separations granted during 1951 and 1952 in each State and Territory are shown in the 


following table :— 
DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS : GROUNDS ON WHICH GRANTED. 





































































































N.S.W. Vic.(a) Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas, N.T. A.C.T, Aust, 
Grounds on which 7] « a a a a a a a 
Decrees were | g ¢|e| gi-s/¢{-8 3! 8! ¢i_8| ¢ |_Sle|_$] s/_8 
Granted. 8 |S3) 8 ls8l 8 [S318 [S38] SisBl] 8 ISS] 8 ISS] 8 [SE] 8/33 
& ise) & Sk) & [Sel § is Blskl Else) & [SEE ise] (ss 
o f2¢e| § ISS] Ss l2e[ a t2al siftsi siSa}] sos jZe] Ss JRE] SO 3 
z BS) 2 ES) SSE) 2 ES) 2 SE 2 ISS) 2 ES) 2 EE) BS 
A jaa! A [Sal A j6a/A jae) A faa A)! A [Sal A jaa] A laa 
I95I. 
Adultery ae 234 1) 250] 46! 3 6! 1,784) 3 
Adultery and | | 
Desertion - I I ! oe 16] .. 
Bigamy plies I A say | ; ‘ 24) .. 
Cruelty ei i 74). I ‘ x 3 142 I 
Cruelty and | d : i 
Drunkenness oe ees fee 4)..i 29 Ps gi} .. 
Desertion : 304; .. | 2or] .. ' 144. 9 - | 4,893 3 
Drunkenness 7 g| .- T] sett -! 65] .. 
Gaol for Crime ee 1 oat! Bleed wey ee 
Impotency Bh es re are 2h) em 
Insanity os 5.2] Jate 6] .. 3 2y 2 é 25 
Maintenance .. ate ah 5e"s cee fp ates a oak 4 22) ce | < 24 
Non-Constmma- be 
tion ast ssomfinztelll soca ted [eee oe ie aloe] grea 5 
Separation for i ' | 
over 5 years Pet aca am 201] .. 
Other. . 4 Sisco sé 6) .. 
Total i «1 194 13! 25 7,320| 7 
Adultery oe | 46) 4 1,834 2 
Adultery and 
Desertion 7 7 33| -. 
Bigamy e | 20} .- 
Cruclty 6 t 166 3 
Cruelty and 
Drunkenness 86 2 BAN acd, | acct nsw: Wistar fms, ar} | sin. fl ease +t aera heen ees rir 2 
Desertion «+ | 2,362 3] 1,139) 1] 502{ .. | 240] .. | 153) .. | 168! .. 1]. 4,574 4 
Drunkenness .. 55| «- 5 (-) eee era Ba 8) .. Tha 5 4 ears ocean [ae 75). 
aie Crime 15} ++ 1}. : : Be 1}. jt 17 
potency ; 14]. Pecan |? Shay 2) sre | cass % . 33} - 
Insanity : , ‘ g} .. 3i.. 1] .. Ace ft 18 
Maintenance : soe pce HORNE Ba a. aut .. | : 25 
Non-Consumma- | 
tion = Soe | Atte: ea ea 5 arom real moe 3 el be leas 4 
Separation for | | 
over 5 years Para baits Sey ey (rN ee 12} .. | 169] .. | .. a2 tle aie 181 
Other. . ao eae To A be hee ae 1 (2 | Ai she 
Total «+ 13,362 71 1,613) 3 711! .. | 584l 1} 585! .. | 21 (6 77095| Ir 











(a) Dissolution of marriage granted. 


(v) Ages of Husband and Wife at Time of Divorce. The following table shows, in 
each age group at the time when the divorce decree was made absolute, the number of 
husbands and wives who were divorced during 1952. In that year the incidence of 


divorce was highest in the vicinity of the group 30 to 34 years. 
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DIVORCES : AGES OF PARTIES AT TIME OF DIVORCE, AUSTRALIA, [952. 


(Notr.—Excludes nullity of marriage.) 




































































Ages of Wives (Years). 
Ages of - Total 
eee | at’ 25 | 30 | gs | go | 4s | 50 55 | 6 a 
(Years). Under; to to to to to to to to and { Not bands. 
ar 24. | 29. 34. 39- 44. 49. 54. ' §9. | over. jstated. 
' i i 
Under 21 Ty % SEW we ee : fi Z : ‘ r 
21 to 24 20 ! 84 { 25 3 3 | : 2 3 2 : 135 
25 to 29 9 310 !- 599 93 10 ‘ : ; : 2 | 1,025 
30 to 34 4° 61 684 704 194 23 5 3 sds ee als Be 1,675 
35 to 39 sé 22 160 566 551 103 12 I I on 2| 1,418 
40 tO 44 2 4 40 145 356 372 80 9 2 I 3 1,014 
45 to 49 . . 11; 38 115 | 322 | 232 32 , 8 2 j 760 
50 to 54 Se ‘ 2 7 42° r02 r6r 118 20 er 457 
55to59 ; Pio 4) 4, 33] 63) 7r 73) 15) 275 
60 and over .. | wet 2 4 | 31 i 27 58 53 71. 236 
Not stated \ x! 2 re 2 2i I eae eee . of 38 46 
: i i ' : 
Total Wives 36 | 482 | 1,526 | 1,564 | 1,292 968 581 289 157 101 46 | 7,042 
i t 











(vi) Divorces Granted—Duration of Marriage and Issue of Persons Involved. The 
following table shows the number of divorce decrees made absolute in 1952, classified 
according to the legal duration of the marriage (i.e., the period from the date of marriage 
to the date when the decree nisi was made absolute) and the issue involved. In respect 
of 40 per cent. of the divorces finalized in that year the marriages had been celebrated 


within the previous 10 years. 


Of the couples divorced, 34 per cent. had no children, 


30 per cent. had one child, 21 per cent. had two children, 8 per cent. had three children 
and 7 per cent. had four or more children. 


DIVORCES : DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF PARTIES, AUSTRALIA, 1952. 
(Norr.—Excludes nullity of marriage.) 






































oat 
Duration of Number of Children. ete a 
Marriage made | ild- 
Years). : - - : ren. 

( | ' Hl i i 6! 8 i Over, NS abso- , 

°. z 2 3 | 4 5 { | 7 9 10 | 10 1-9} lute. 

}— |} ||] — | | — 
Under 1 year = 3 a to og! TI re sed ore fee dee eer 

rand under 2.. 17 BAe spent made fp es 2 a, Mate = rad eee | ane 20 | 3 
2 yy yn 438 73 I4 te joe d “| is on ey orem eer erevens| 87 14 
3 5 ame See 96 48 3) -: I rr on 148 58 
4 oo 5.> ASts 198 | 105 12 2 topes se fe rs 317 135 
5 » ti 2 00.8 248 | 158 33 5 ae ht. see oye Le hee Eee 444 239 
6 oy * FS 210 | 187 53 9 bay ae ee is se tioe fae | 461 329 
Re Sy ek a 194 | 186 69 16 I | sete. | me sie ee fee Pas 466 376 
BF. <55 6 (oO es | 172 | 147 66 17 4 I ae eel aa AES Satelite yelea 407 | 351 
9 » » IO... | 166] 172} 115 | 27, 6 r‘oa. ne ae ae 487 ' 512 
10 » IL... | 175} 172} 94; 26 | ee 474; 471 
Ir, » I2.. | 129 | 132 | 110 30 12 2 dente OF a ra cae 416 507 
IZ 4, » 13... | 117 | r02 96 36 z a| wie ee eral Ramee oe! (sae Ree 3642; 450 
133, » If ee 81 go! 80} 31 12%{. 3 ps ee ee | 297 | 406 
14 45 » IS... 75 85 67 31 12 4 45 oo ay oe ee teed 278 | 404 
I5 oy » 6... 58 67 69 39 Io 5 | I ae ASU bigen we a 251 403 
1m ,, EZ os 46 52 63 31 14 5 5! .. $0 eco Mesaasied! Sais, ye 216 382 
oa ee (sues 42 6x! 61 32 Ir 5 | 3 a I Sich fae Masel 216 374 
im ,, 50 AO 27 40, 5I 28 12 i oe ee I co tice fae y 165 | 373 
19 5, » 20... 24 44 45 26 Ir 5 i a i I os Pee] ae 158 | 302 
20 ,, 95. 20. 3% 2 31! 46 18 5 €e) 4; 1. I a Ae (ee ere 140 | 250 
21 to 24 years 79 | 107 | 149 88 551 20: 8° 3 Bey! ae 5II . 1,075 
2a5to29.,, 66 68 114 | 62 39! 317% #5! 7 2 3 4 I 388 896 
30 to 34, 38 | 44{ 38) 27] 231 I5{ 9 3 2 rt] 2]... 202 , 488 
35to39_ =Cs, 16 13 20 13 7 5: 5 2 bw 4 2 1 88 258 
40t0 44 _,, + 2 I 4 4 8 6 I 2 2 rt..t.. 3x] 128 
45 years and over ae I Fe I S I “ ie I ae 5 19 
Not stated 2 2 ix we ran ae 4 2 

Total Divorces.. }2,383 |2,132]1,459| 599 | 259 | 114 45 20 Ir 10 8 2 7,042 - 
Total Children. . 2,132/2,918 | r,797| 1,036] 570| 270 1 140 88 90 | 80 | 24 9,145 





























(vii) Number of Divorced Persons at Censuses 1891 to1947. The following table shows 
the number and proportions of divorced males and females in Australia at each Census 
from 1891 to 1947. A classification of these persons by age has appeared in previous 
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issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 39, page 269). Prior to 1911 no record was made 
of divorced persons in South Australia, so comparisons cannot be made te extend beyond 
that date. 


DIVORCED PERSONS AT CENSUS DATES: AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA. 





Proportion per 10,000 of the Sex, 15 years 




















{ ti 
t Number. | of age and over. 
! 
Sex. 1 | y 7 ] 
( 
° | 1891. | rgor. | rorz. | 1921. | 1933. | 1947. |! r891. | IQOX. | IQII. | 1921. 4 1933. | 1947. 
i | (a) (a) (a) 
iH 
: \ \ 
Males ye ' 332 | 1,234 | 2,368 | 4,233 | 10,298 sional 3.' 10 15 | 23 42 89 
Females «. , 228 [1,149 | 2,140 | 4,304 | 10,888 hcza 3 10 15 | 24 ' 46 96 
. t ‘ 





(a) Excludes South Australia. 


4. Bankruptcies.—Particulars relating to bankruptcy in each State up to the end 
of 1927 were incorporated under this heading in issues of the Official Year Book 
prior to No. 23. Under the terms of the Bankruptcy Act 1924-1950 jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy and insolvency was taken over by the Commonwealth from 1st August, 1928. 
The Act made provision for the declaration of districts, and each State (except Queensland) 
and Northern Territory have been declared bankruptcy districts. The bankruptcy district 
of New South Wales includes the Australian Capital Territory. Queensland has been 
divided into three districts corresponding to the three Supreme Court districts in that 
State. Operations under the Act for the year ended 31st July, 1952 are shown in the 
following table. For the purposes of comparison, the annual averages for periods between 
the years 1929 and 1948 are appended to the table. 


FEDERAL BANKRUPTCY ACT: OPERATIONS, 1951-52. 
































: | Nor.| Aus- 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. |S. Aust. [w. Aust.) Tas. | mere, tralia. 
aaa ae i fame 

Sequestration Ord- ( Number... 155 67 74 37 23) 26! AG 382 

ers and Orders i i 
for Administra-< Liabilities£) 255,226} 111,669) 106,263 89,348: 43,718) 38,230; .. | 644,454 

tion of Deceased ' i 
Debtors’ Estates | Assets ..£) 213,270| 35,043] 88,678! 77,071! 38,823! 21,399, .. | 474,284 
Compositions with- f Number. . 2 re 15 18 sae IS as 37 
out Bankruptcy< Liabilities £ 8,536 7,603} .. 38,829, 45,555 aide A ae 100,523 
Part XI. Assets ..£) 719} 10,985} .. 29,686: 33,977] wu, © Ate 75,367 
Degds under Part{Tubicsel <. | xagsol © | esas asc] 2): spose 
i Assets ..£| i 16,678] .. 22,997) 16,721 ++ je F 56,396 

' 
Number.. 25 17 9) ae a Be ns 2 
ee ENT | babies 256,882! 74,543) 75,815] .. nn nn 7 gzoiake 
: oa UAssets ..£) 319,087} 54,488) 65,377) .. | 373; «. | 439,325 
Number. . 182 88 83 58. 45 27). 483 
Total, 1951-524 Liabilities£) 520,644] 206,295} 182,078} 154,012; 305,017] 41,376’ .. |1,209,422 
Assets ..£) 533,076, 117,194] 154,055] 129,754 89,521 21,772! .. (1,045,372 
Number. . 139) 92 60 al 39 20 3; 380 
Total, 1950-514 Liabilities£) 352,929, 174,120, 200,561) 154,445, 128,945] 19,420; 9,057 1,039,477 
Assets & 275,368 84,158’ 90,707| 114,837 81,593) 6,438 16,546} 669,647 
Number. . 95 50, 25 33 17 Ree eG 227 
ees heats Liabilities£} 163,417| 100,174] 27,584] 86,490 26,288! 3,946 .. 407,899 
947-4° | Assets ..£] 80,911} 40,000} 22,857| 56,634’ 32,530, 1,215! .. | 214,147 

i ; 
Number. . 430 296 133 355° 81 44 roe 1,339 
avers 3 years. Liabilittes£! 661,001} 297,571] 219,236] 995,722| 235,94 27,937: 406|2,437,817 
942-43 | Assets ..£! 427,684) 127,954| 152,415 726,359, 166,425] 14,402 182,1,015,421 

' + 
Number. . | 490! 380, 183; 543; 108 57; «| 1,761 
ae sean Lint 700,657, 595,056} 259.592|1,565,0251 228,624) 55,870, 931 3,405,755 
Assets .. £1 474,500, 274,545, 193,975/1,075,350, 187,933} 33,382' 795'2,240,480 
{ ! 

Nomber.. | 960 689 304 631 343 94: .. | 3,022 
Ay etoge ent Liabilities £}1,920,031/1,419,060] 605,707/1,032,299| 871,133 114,901 26015,963,391 
Assets . .£/1,552,490|1,005,694] 493,083] 782,432/1,215,154 rs | 79511301717 
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It is pointed out that the procedure in certain States has been influenced largely 
by the procedure in force prior to the passing of the Commonwealth Act, and that 
therefore, no particular significance attaches to the large number of compositions, etc., 
in South Australia and Western Australia. 

The Bankruptcy Act 1930 created a Federal Court of Bankruptcy and provided for 
the appointment of a Judge or two Judges thereto. In 1930 a Commonwealth Judge in 
Bankruptcy was appointed, in addition to the State Judges, to deal with bankruptcy 
work in New South Wales and Victoria, as the Courts in these States were unable to 
cope with the business. All the bankruptcy cases in these States are now heard in the 
Federal Court which sits in Sydney and Melbourne alternately. 


5. High Court of Australia.—Under the provisions of Section 71 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution, the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Supreme Court 
called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the Parliament creates 
or invests with federal jurisdiction. The High Court of Australia possesses both original 
and appellate jurisdiction. The powers of the Court are defined in the Commonwealth 
Constitution, and in the Judiciary Act 1903-1950. The Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and six other judges. Sittings of the Court are held in the capitals of the various States 
as occasion may require. The High Court functions as a Court of Appeal for Australia. 
The following statement shows the transactions of the High Court for 1951 and 1952. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGH COURT OF AUSTRALIA. 

















Original Jurisdiction. 1951. 1952. | Appellate Jurisdiction. 1951. 1952. 
Number of writs issued 127 151 || Number of appeals set 
aioe of a ai en- : down for hearing .. 80 113 

tered for tria! ‘ie 42 39 

Verdicts for plaintiffs .. 17 42 || Number allowed = 3r 40 
Verdicts for defendants 6 15 tami 
Otherwise disposed of.. | 47 18 Humber dismissed: a 63 
Amount of judgments |£85,642 | £85,388 Otherwise disposed of 2 10 








During 1951 and 1952 respectively the High Court dealt also with the following : 
Appeals from Assessments under Taxation Assessment Act, 38, 53; Special cases stated 
for the opinion of the Full Court, 5, 16; Applications for Prohibitions, etc., 65, 37. 
The fees collected amounted to £1,431 in 1951 and £1,521 in 1952. 


6. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.—Information regarding 
this Court, which was established under the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1952, 
will be found in Chapter VIII.—Labour, Wages and Prices, of this volume and in the 
Labour Report issued by this Bureau. 


§ 5. Police and Prisons. 


1. General.—Early issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 4, p. 918) contain a 
résumé of the evolution of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police 
Act 1862 (25 Vic. No. 16) in New South Wales. 


2. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to their 
office, the police are called upon to perform many duties which in other countries are 
carried out by various functionaries. Much of the time of the several forces is taken up 
in extraneous duties not connected with the protection of life and property, while the 
cash value of the services rendered to other Government departments is considerable. 


3. Strength of Police Force.—{i) General. The strength of the police force including 
probationers, cadets, special constables and women police, in each State and Territory 
during 1939 and the years 1947 to 1951 is shown in the following table. It may be 
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mentioned that the police forces (with the exception of the small body of Commonwealth 
police maintained in the Northern Territory and in the Australian Capital Territory) 
are entirely under State control, but, by arrangement, the Commonwealth Government 
utilizes their services in various directions, such as acting as aliens registration officers, 
and policing the various regulations, etc. : 


STRENGTH OF POLICE FORCES. 


No. of Police. 














Area of 
State or Territory. State in 
Sq. Miles.) 1939. | 1947- 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 

New South Wales | 309,433 ] 3,907] 4,242 | 4,333 | 4.382 | 4,449] 4-527 
Victoria. . 87,884 2,333 2,268 2,385 25597 2,751 2,879 
Queensland(a) -- | 670,500 1,460 1,796 1,982 2,040 2,220 2.455 
S. Australia(a) .. | 380,070 90S 958 975 996 972 1,055 
W. Australia(a) .. | 975,920 600 673 730 759 787 877 
Tasmania(a) 26,215 296 342 340 363 392 420 
Nor. Territory(a) .. 523,620 48 53 65 58 61 48 
Aust. Cap. Terr. .. 939 17 36 40 43 45 57 
Total «+ {2,974,581 9,566 | 10,368 | 10,850 | 11,238 | 11,677 | 12,318 








{a) 30th June of year following. 


The figures for New South Wales for 1951 exclude 12 “ black trackers ” (i.e., natives 
employed in detection of offenders chiefly in outlying districts) and 4 matrons, while the 
Victorian returns exclude one black tracker. For Queensland the figures exclude 28 
black trackers, for South Australia 3 wardresses, for Western Australia 18 black trackers 
and 6 female searchers, and for the Northern Territory 29 black trackers. Women police 
are employed in all the States, the respective numbers for 1951 included in the table above 
being :—New South Wales 36, Victoria 25, Queensland 8, South Australia 16, Western 
Australia 9, Tasmania 6 and Australian Capital Territory 2. Their work is mainly pre- 
ventive, relating particularly to females and neglected children. They also carry out 
escort duties in respect of female prisoners. 


(ii) Proportion of Population. The average number of persons in the various States 
to each police officer during 1939 and the years 1947 to 1951 is shown in the following 
table. In considering these figures allowance must, of course, be made for the unequal 
area and unequal distribution of the population of the various States. 


POLICE FORCES IN RELATION TO POPULATION. 



































| Number Persons to each Police Officer. 
: 4 | of Persons: 
State or Territory. ; per Sq. | - : 
Oeuae 1939- | 1947. | 1948. ' 1949. | 1950. | 1951. 
EEE | ‘ i 
New South Wales ..' 9.65) 708 | 709: 7o7° 725 | 737 742 
Victoria .. | 23.38: 8071 909; 883 833; 811 796 
Queensland(a} .. 1.65' 704, 628.) 581 581: 546 504 
South Australia(a) 1.70 662: 688 690 703! 741 FOI 
Western Australia(a) 0.51: 789, 766, 730: 735; 739 686 
Tasmania(a) : 9.81: 812' 767, 792. 770 742 719 
Northern Territory(a) 0.02 167! 235 212: 264 269 343 
Aust. Cap. Territory 18.00 | 767 | 480 483' 514 525 439 
1 
\ \ 
Total oe oe 2.55 733 | 739 721 720! 715 ! 696 





(a) 30th June of year following. 
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4. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners, 1950 and 1951.—The table below shows 
the number of prisons in each State, the accommodation therein, and the number of 
prisoners under sentence at the end of 1950 and 1951 :— 


PRISON ACCOMMODATION AND PRISONERS. 





Accommodation in— ! 





























Number of ! Prisoners at 

Prisons. . End of Year. 

State or Territory. Separate Cells. Wards. : 
1950. | Ig5I. {| 1950. 1951. 1950. I95I. , 1950. 1951. 
New South bi gta ean 15. 15 2,285 2,285 oe ; ea . 3,885 2,070 
Victoria wie 9 9 1,267 1,221 339 | 341 981 1,048 
Queensland(a) . gars 7, 7 593 593 134 134 454 472 
South ‘Australia ae 15 15 | 673 |! ) 598 175 | 175 261 316 
Western Australia(a) .. 2i 19 504 504 207 207 342 362 
Tasmania(a) . es 2, 2 154 154 I a 114 142 
Northern Territory(a) oe | 2) 2 12 | 12 19 19 i 52 34 

: H 5 

| 

Total .. We 7r 69 | 54488 | 5,367 877 8771 4,089 | 4,444 








- (a) Year ended 30th June following.- 


The figures refer to prisoners under sentence and exclude aborigines and debtors. 
There are no gaols in the Australian Capital Territory, but there is a lock-up consisting 
of six cells attached to the police station at Canberra, and a similar lock-up at Jervis 
Bay, where offenders are held while awaiting trial or serving short sentences not exceeding 
one week imposed by the Magistrate’s Court. 


5. Prisoners in Gaol, 1939 and 1947 to 1951.—The number of prisoners in gaol at 
31st December in each of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 and the proportion per 10,000 of 
the population are shown in the following table. The figures refer to prisoners under 
sentence and exclude aborigines and debtors. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL. 


| 












































State or Territory. | 1939. | 1947. 1948. , 1949. ' 1950. IQ5r. 
NUMBER. 
\ 
New South Walesa) sie | 1,355 1,587 1,715 1,853 1,885 2,070 
Victoria .. we |) 1,044 QI5 gI2 993 | 981 1,048 
Queensland Fa se 261 359 '(a) 376 (a) 406 (a) 454 \(a) 472 
South Australia .. wee 199 | 267 230 234 261 316 
Western ee oe 244 281 | 314 | 333 342 362 
Tasmania(a) weer 108 100 93 122 114 142 
Northern Territory a 23 (a) 32 \(a) 40 (a) 41 (2) 52 (a) 34 
Total oe oa 3,334 3,541 3,680 | 3,982 4,089 45444 
a PER 10,000 OF Porunation. 
1 j i 
New South Melea) 4-9 5.2. 5-5 5-71 5-7! 6.1 
Victoria .. 6.1 4-4 4.3 4.6 4-4 4.6 
Queensland 2.6 3.2 (a) 3.3 (a) 3-4 (a) 3.8 (a) 3.8 
South Australia 3.3 4-1 3.5 3°64 3.7 4-3 
Western Zoeune) 5.2 ' 55 | 5-9 6.0 | 5.9 ° 6.0 
Tasmania(a) A 4.5 3.8 3.5 4-4 | 3.9 4-7 
Total oe 4.8 | 4.6 | 4-7 4-9 | 4-9 5.2 





{ | H 





(a) 30th Fase of year following. 
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In recent years the proportion of prisoners in gaol to the total population has 
remained about 5 per 10,000. This figure compares most favorably with that obtaining 
in 1891, when the proportion was as high as 16 per 10,000. Rates for the Northern 
Territory have not been included on account of the abnormal prevailing conditions. 


§ 6. Cost of Administration of Justice. 


1. Expenditure by the States—The table below shows the expenditure from Con- 
solidated Revenue during 1938-39 and 1950-51 and 1951-52 in connexion with the 
administration of justice in each of the States. 

Net costs are shown instead of gross expenditure as it is difficult to obtain comparable 
figures of the total costs of the various services under this heading. It will be noted that 
in South Australia for each year and in Western Australia for the year 1938-39 the 
receipts for legal fees and registrations exceed the actua] expenditure under ‘‘ Justice ”. 


NET EXPENDITURE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 





| ] of 
i Net Expenditure. Per Head of Population. 





; 
iT 
; Justice. Police. Prisons. }* 
\i 
i! 












































| 
State. Justice. Police. | Prisons. 
£ £ £ 8. d. a. d. 
1938-39. 

‘ New South Wales... 178,941 | 1,445,819 199,625 I 4 | 10 7 1°11 6 
Victoria .. as 104,903 796,626 103,202 11, 8 6 Io. 
Queensland. . 3 66,095 580,581 | 35,144 I 4 '1r 6 o 8 
South Australia .. | 27,876 306,387 36,171 |\—O II | 10 4 I 3 
Western Australia .. {| -—28,962 251,311 28,466 |—1 3 10 9 I 3 
Tasmania .. chs 22,780 118,478 15,071 | III | 10 0 I 3 

Total acs 315,881 | 3,499,202 417,679 O11 io I 1 2 
1950-51. 
New South Wales .. 532,865 3,241,229 | 565,907 || 3 3 | 19 9 3 6 
Victoria .. ous 300,256 | 2,300,341 2773595 2 8 | 20 7 2 6 
Queensland. . ae 124,910 : 2,037,107 109,542 2 I :34 +1 I 10 
South Australia «+ | 45,407 781,287 84,091 |—Ir 3 | 22 0 2 4 
Western Australia .. 7,846 684,504 | 98,530 || 0 3 23 «11 3 5 
Tasmania .. ie 58,793 317,110 : 41,727 || 4 I )22 1 211 
Total ++ | 979,263 "9,361,578 | 151772452 | 2 5 | 22 7 2 10 
1951-52. 
New South Wales... 849,567 | 4,198,943 722,235 5 I 125 0 4 4 
Victoria... o- 443,529 | 2,915,153 395,331 3 10 | 25 4 3 5 
Queensland. . es 203,428 | 2,579,197 150,272 3 4 142 3 2 6 
South Australia ws | 24,704 987,555 122,155 '-o 8 | 27 1 3 4 
Western Australia .. 33,541 919,014 122,108 | 1 2 | 3r 1 4 2 
Tasmania .. ve 93.748 | 411,898 49,761. 6 3 [27 7 3.4 
Total ++ | 1,599,509 [22,011,760 1,561,862 3 9 28 4 3 8 
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2. Commonwealth Expenditure——The expenditure shown in the previous table is 
that incurred by the State Governments only, and does not include expenditure of the 
Commonwealth Attorney-General’s Department which is shown hereunder for the years 


1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 
EXPENDITURE OF THE COMMONWEALTH ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 








ne hn ( £.) oe AW Tp 
Gros I ; Net 
Year. Bepeudiearé: : Receipts. Rixpanaitiars: 
1938-39 eh os % ae 281,497 I11,036 170,461 
1947-48 ats oa me a3 688,572 178,591 509,981 
1948-49 $s * ig ee 745,106 — 176,310 568,796 
1949-50 sa we es oi 820,560 183,398 637,162 
1950-51 <8 + ~~ x 1,096,274 | 204,362 891,912 
IQ51-52 6 <2 Ss ie 1,348,721 238,676 I,110,045 








The totals for each year include expenditure in connexion with patents and copyright 
which amounted in 1951-52 to £318,614. The Commonwealth took over jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy in August, 1928, and the expenditure thereon in 1951~52 amounted to £90,269. 
Revenue of the Attorney-General’s Department for the year 1951-52 amounted to 
£238,676, comprising £142,972 for patents, copyright, trade marks and designs, £27,364 
for bankruptcy and £68,340 miscellaneous, including fees and fines. 

In addition to the foregoing, during 1951~52, £93,292 was expended in the Northern 
Territory for the upkeep of the police force and prison services. 


Expenditure in connexion with the Australian Capital Territory police in 1951-52 
amounted to £63,995. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 
A. PUBLIC HEALTH. 
§ 1. State Public Health Legislation and Administration. 


1. New South Wales.—The Department of Public Health comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Minister for Health, with an Under-Secretary as Permanent Head of the Department 
for administrative purposes. 

There is also a Director-General of Public Health and Chief Medical Adviser to the 
Government, who is ex-officio President of the Board of Health and Chairman of the 
Nurses’ Registration Board. He is assisted by a Deputy Director-General. 

The Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals is responsible for the administration of 
that part of the Lunacy Act relating to the care and treatment of mental patients. 
There is also a Deputy Inspector-General. 

The following statutory authorities are constituted under Acts administered by 
the Minister for Health :—Board of Health (Public Health Act), Hospitals Commission 
of N.S.W. (Public Hospitals Act), Milk Board (Milk Act), Dental Board (Dentists Act), 
Pharmacy Board (Pharmacy Act), Medical Board (Medical Practitioners Act), Board of 
Optometrical Registration (Opticians Act), Ambulance Transport Service Board 
(Ambulance Transport Service Act), Physiotherapists Registration Board (Physio- 
therapists Registration Act) and Nurses Registration Board (Nurses Registration Act). 

The Department’s activities extend over the whole of the State and embrace all 
matters relating to the public health and the greater part of the general medical work 
of the Government. These include the following :—({a) Supervision of the work of 
local authorities (municipal and shire councils) in relation to public health matters 
connected with the following Acts—Public Health Act, Noxious Trades Act and Pure 
Food Act; (5) Scientific Divisions (Government Analyst, Microbiological Laboratory, 
and Division of Industrial Hygiene); (c) Tuberculosis and Social Hygiene Divisions ; 
(d) Medical Officers of Health at Sydney, Broken Hill, Newcastle, Wollongong, Bathurst 
and Lismore ; (e) State Hospitals and Homes and State Sanatoria ; (f) Mental Hospitals ; 
(g) Public Hospitals (Hospitals Commission); (4) Maternal and Baby Welfare (Baby 
Health Centres); (¢) School Medical and Dental Services; and (j) Publicity, Nutrition 
and Library Services. 


2. Victoria——The Ministry of Health Act 1943 made the Minister of Health 
responsible for all Acts administered up to that time by the Department of Public 
Health, the Hospitals and Charities Acts, the Mental Hygiene Acts, and all legislation 
and matters relating to the health and well-being of the people of the State. 

The former Department of Public Health became the General Health Branch 
controlled by a Chief Health Officer. The latter also administers the Maternal and 
Child Hygiene Branch, and the Tuberculosis Branch. These three with the Mental 
Hygiene Branch make up the four branches of the Department of Health. 

The Secretary of the Department of Health and a number of administrative officers 
assist the Minister with all matters relating to policy, legislation, etc. 

The Mental Hygiene Authority Act 1950 provided for the establishment of an 
Authority of three members with a medical expert in mental illnesses at its head and 
established a pattern for the extension of the services of the Branch and for the 
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improvement of treatment and accommodation of mental patients throughovt the 
State. The Authority is responsible for the administration of the Mental Hygiene 
Branch. 


The constant fight against infectious disease is actively carried on in the General 
Health Branch by seven District Health Officers and their staffs, in collaboration with 
the local health authorities. Where any specific infection is unduly prevalert, 
immunization is concentrated and the success obtained over a period of years is 
illustrated in the comparison of the following figures in respect of diphtheria :—Year 
1927—caSes, 3,254; deaths, 93: Year 1952—cases, 246; deaths, Io. 


The control and treatment of venereal disease is undertaken by a special division 
of the General Health Branch, and clinics for prophylaxis and treatment are attached 
to all hospitals receiving Government aid throughout the State. 


The Poliomyelitis Division, formed during the outbreak of the disease in 1949 and 
expanded since that time, supervises treatment and after-care of patients throughout 
the State. The Division is staffed by three medical officers, fifteen physiotherapists 
and two visiting nurses. 


Determining the suitability of sewerage projects and ensuring the safety of public 
buildings are the responsibilities of the Engineering Division of the General Health 
Branch, and it acts in an advisory and supervisory capacity in municipal undertakings 
of this nature. In conjunction with the Hospitals and Charities Commission of Victoria, 
it examines plans and advises on all hospital construction throughout the State. 


The Industrial Hygiene Division supervises the environmental conditions of the 
300,000 persons employed in industry in Victoria and consists of three medical officers, 
three special scientific officers and a number of inspectors. 


Under the direction of a medical director, the Tuberculosis Branch comprises State 
sanatoria, tuberculosis clinics, tuberculosis bureaux and the Mass X-ray Survey Division. 
The latter service has visited every large Victorian centre and many of the smaller 
townships, affording to the population throughout the State every facility in obtaining 
an X-ray. A relatively new project is the acquisition by the Government of suitable 
properties as hostels for the accommodation of ex-tuberculosis patients during their 
rehabilitation. In order to exercise better control over the spread of tuberculosis in 
this State, power has been given, by special legislation, to the Chief Health Officer to 
require any individual or any group of persons to undergo radiological examination of 
the chest. Should tubercular infection be suspected as a result of this examination, 
the Chief Health Officer may then require the patient to be further examined and, if 
necessary, treated until his condition is no longer dangerous to others. . 


As with the Tuberculosis Branch, a medical director supervises the activities of 
the Maternal and Child Hygiene Branch. This Branch embraces pre-natal hygiene, 
infant health, pre-school child hygiene and school medical and dental services. An 
extensive State-wide correspondence scheme for women during their pregnancy and 
early motherhood supplies these women with all the latest advice and information. 
The expansion of the School Dental Service, under the control of a dental director 
appointed to organize and develop the service, is proceeding steadily. By opening a 
new dental centre in the metropolitan area, putting into operation a number of new 
mobile dental surgeries and employing additional trained staff, the number of school 
children receiving regular dental treatment through the School Dental Services has 
been more than doubled. Further dental vans for country work are on order and more 
dentists will be employed as they can be absorbed into the service. 


Legislation which comes within the purview of the Minister of Health includes 
the following :—Anti-Cancer Council Act, Births Notification Acts, Cancer Institute Act, 
Cemeteries Acts, Dietitians Registration Act, Part V. of the Goods Act, Hairdressers 
Registration Acts, Health Acts, Hospitals and Charities Acts, Infectious Diseases 
Hospital Acts, Masseurs Acts, Medical Acts, Mental Deficiency Act, Mental Hygiene 
Acts, Midwives Act, Nurses Acts, Opticians Registration Act, Poisons Acts and Venereal 
Diseases Act. 
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3. Queensland.—{i) General. The Health Acts 1937 to 1949 are administered by 
the Director-General of Health and Medical Services subject to the Minister for Health 
and Home Affairs. A Central Staff controls the following Divisions :— 


(a) Division of Public Health Supervision. This Division is controlled by the 
Deputy Director-General of Health and Medical Services and comprises separate sections 
of environmental sanitation, food and drug control, enthetic (venereal) diseases, hookworm 
control and Hansen’s disease control. Qualified whole-time officers are in charge of each 
section. Free treatment of venereal diseases is offered at the Department’s male and 
female clinics in Brisbane, and at any public hospital. Two institutions (one at Peel 
Island in Moreton Bay for white patients and one at Fantome Island near Townsville 
for aboriginal patients) are maintained for the treatment of Hansen’s disease. Modern 
therapy with sulphone drugs has caused a dramatic decline in numbers of patients at 
these institutions. Free immunization against diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus 
is offered by most of the Local Authorities. A recent survey showed that 94 per cent. 
of school children in the Greater Brisbane area and go per cent. in the rest of the State 
had been immunized against diphtheria. 

Wide powers for the control of environmental sanitation have been conferred on 
Local Authorities by the Health Acts and their work in this connexion is closely supervised 
by a staff of State health inspectors who visit all parts of the State. State-wide control 
of foods and drugs is carried out by the inspectors of this Division. High standards 
of purity are insisted on and particular care is taken to prevent excessive consumption 
of habit-forming narcotics. School children north of Ingham are regularly examined 
for evidence of hookworm infestation. Hookworm disease has markedly diminished in 
this high rainfall area during the last twenty years. Principal sufferers are now 
aboriginals. 


(b) Division of Tuberculosis. The Director of Tuberculosis, assisted by medical 
officers and nurses, exercises control of patients with tuberculosis. A central chest 
clinic in Brisbane offers Mantoux tests, X-ray examinations, and innoculations of 
Mantoux negative reactors free of charge and this service is extensively used. A mobile 
X-ray unit is being established to tour country districts. 


(c) Division of Industrial Medicine. This Division in charge of a Director exercises 
supervision over the health of workers in both primary and secondary industries, 
including control of leptospirosis (Weil’s disease) and scrub typhus in the sugar-cane 
growing districts north of Ingham. 


(d) Division of Maternal and Child Welfare. The Director of Maternal and Child 
Welfare, assisted by full-time and part-time health officers and a staff of qualified 
nurses, offers supervision and advice on the rearing of infants and pre-school children 
at baby health centres throughout the State. Outlying centres are visited by air or 
by special rail car. Homes for in-patient treatment of infants with feeding problems 
have been established at Brisbane, Toowoomba, Ipswich and Rockhampton. 


(e) Division of School Health Services. This Division comprises the Chief Medical 
Officer, School Health Services, and a staff of medical officers, dentists and visiting 
school nurses. Every school child is examined regularly and defects are reported to 
parents. Free dental treatment is provided for schoo! children by either dentists of 
the School Health Services or public dental clinics. Rail dental cars and portable 
equipment are used to provide the service for sparsely settled areas. 


(f) Division of Mental Hygiene. The Director of Mental Hygiene is responsible for 
the care and treatment of mentally sick patients in the States’ three mental hospitals, 
at Brisbane, Toowoomba and Ipswich. A new mental hospital is being erected at 
Charters Towers. 

(g) Division of Laboratory Services. Two laboratories—the Laboratory of Micro- 
biology and Pathology and the Government Chemical Laboratory—are maintained to 
ensure the purity of a wide range of foodstuffs and materials. The former also offers 
& service in clinical pathology to country hospitals and private medical practitioners. 
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(ii) Hospitals. All public hospitals operate under what is known as the district 
system, which provides for the constitution of Hospitals Districts and Hospitals Regions 
and a Hospitals Board for each district. The State is divided into 11 Hospitals Regions 
with a base hospital for each region which comprises a number of Hospitals Districts. 
The purpose of the regional scheme is to co-ordinate the public hospitals in the region 
with the base hospital. The administration of the hospitals services, including public 
dental services, in each Hospitals District is vested in the Hospitals Board which comprises 
not less than four members nor more than eight members appointed by the Governor- 
in-Council and one member elected by the component Local Authorities. There are 54 
Hospitals Boards controlling 121 public hospitals. 


The financial structure of the district system resolves itself into two parts, namely, 
capital expenditure and maintenance expenditure. Capital expenditure is provided by 
way of loan moneys. The State Government is responsible for the net annual cost of 
administration and maintenance of all hospitals controlled by Hospital Boards. All 
in-patient treatment in public wards and out-patient treatment at public hospitals is 
free of charge and no means test is applied in respect of such treatment, which includes 
X-ray, pathology and all other forms of treatment. The Commonwealth Government 
pays the State the hospital benefit of 8s. per day for each qualified in-patient and an 
additional benefit of 4s. per day for each pensioner in-patient who is enrolled: in the 
Commonwealth Pensioner’s Medical Service Scheme and who produces his or her entitle- 
ment card. 

The Mater Misericordiae Hospital, Brisbane, and St. Vincent’s Hospital, Toowoomba, 
operated by religious organizations, provide public as well as private accommodation. 
The State subsidizes these hospitals for public patients for whom free treatment is 
provided. There are 23 private hospitals in Brisbane and 40 in the country. These 
private hospitals are registered under the Health Acts. Two tuberculosis sanatoria 
are operating in the State, one at Westwood, via Rockhampton, and the other at Thursday 
Island. The latter is for natives. Another one is under construction in Brisbane. 


4. South Australia—The Department of Public Health embraces the activities of 
the Central Board of Health, the School Medical Services and the public health aspect 
of the control of tuberculosis, including the State X-ray Health Survey, under the 
control of the Director of Tuberculosis. 


The Central Board of Health consists of five members, three of whom (including 
the chairman) are appointed by the Governor while one each is elected by metropolitan 
local boards and all other local boards. The Central Board of Health administers the 
Health, Food and Drugs, Dangerous Drugs, Noxious Trades, Bakehouses Registration 
and Barly Notification of Birth Acts, The Board is also concerned to some degree with 
Acts relating to local government, abattoirs and cremation. Other legislation 
administered by the Department of Public Health relates to venereal diseases and 
vaccination. 

The Health Act of 1935-1952 constitutes every municipal council and every district 
council a local board of health for its municipality or district. There are 143 of these 
local boards under the general control and supervision of the Central Board. Under 
the Food and Drugs Act every local board is constituted the local authority for its 
respective district, except in the metropolitan area, for which the Metropolitan County 
Board is the local authority. 

The medical staff of the Department includes the Director of Tuberculosis, a Senior 
Medical Officer and the Principal Medical Officer for Schools, six full-time medical 
officers, one temporary medical officer and six part-time medical officers. Five dentists, 
four dental assistants and six nurses are engaged in connexion with the School Medical 
Services. There are six full-time and fourteen part-time inspectors directly responsible 
to the Board. There is also a nurse inspector employed to advise and assist local boards in 
connexion with infectious diseases. Three nurses are engaged in the State X-ray Health 
Survey and one in B.C.G. vaccination. The inspectors appointed under the Health 
and Food and Drugs Acts periodically visit the local districts and see, generally, that the 
local boards are performing their duties. 
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5. Western Australia.—The legislation in this State is the Health Act 1911-1952. 
This was consolidated and reprinted in 1948 and amended by Acts Nos. 25 of 1950 and 
11 and 25 of 1952. The Central Authority is the Department of Public Health, controlled 
by a Commissioner, who must be a qualified medical practitioner. The State is covered 
by Local Authorities which are constituted as Municipalities or Road Boards. 


It is provided that a Local Board of Health may be set up in licu of a Road Board, 
but this method of control is no longer used. In any emergency the Commissioner may 
exercise all the powers of a Local Health Authority in any part of the State. 


Interesting features of recent legislation are as follows :—{a) Act No. 70 of 1948 
gave compulsory power to control sufferers from tuberculosis and established a Tuber- 
culosis Control Branch ; (b) Act No. 71 of 1948 provided that within areas declared for 
the purpose all still-born infants must be submitted for post-mortem examination and 
all stillbirths must be notified to the Commissioner by the attending medical practitioner ; 
and (c) Act No. 11 of 1952 gave wide powers to regulate the sale and use of pesticides. 


All the usual provisions for public health control are embodied in the Health Act. 
They include the medical and dental examination of school children, control of public 
buildings, inspection of food and the provision of standards thereof. The Nurses 
Registration Act now makes provision for the registration of nurses in each of the 
following branches of the nursing profession—general, midwifery, tuberculosis, infant 
health, mothercraft, mental, children’s and nursirg aides. 


6. Tasmania.—The Department of Public Health is under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister for Health, and the administration of the various services is controlled by the 
permanent head of the Department, the Director-General of Medical Services, who is 
also responsible for the administration of the Hospital and Medical section. Associated 
with the permanent head are the Director of Public Health, the Director of Tuberculosis, 
and the Director of Mental Hygiene. 


The Hospital and Medical Services section is responsible for administration of the 
laws relating to hospitals and nurses’ registration, and the following services: 
Government Medical Service, Bush Nursing Service. Institutions for the Aged and 
Infirm at St. John’s Park and Cosgrove Park. . 


Public Health functions comprise administration of laws relating to public health, 
food and drugs, places of public entertainment and cremation, and the following services : 
School Medical and Dental, Maternal and Child Welfare, Infectious and Venereal Disease 
control, Analytical Laboratory, and Mothercraft Home. The Tuberculosis section is 
responsible for administration of the laws relating to tuberculosis, and for the management 
of chest clinics and chest hospitals at New Town and Perth. The Mental Hygiene 
section is responsible for administration of the laws relating to mental hospitals and 
mental defectives, and for the management of Lachlan Park Hospital (Mental Hospital) 
and Millbrook Psychopathic Home. 


§ 2. The National Health and Medical Research Council. 


In 1926 the Commonwealth Government established a Federal Health Council. in 
accordance with a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Health (1925), “ for 
the purpose of securing closer co-operation between Commonwealth and State Health 
Authorities”. This Council held sessions each year except in 1932. In 1936 the 
Commonwealth Government decided to create a body with wider functions and 
representation, and the National Health and Medical Research Council was established 
with the following functions :— 


To advise Commonwealth and State Governments on all matters of public 
health legislation and administration, on matters concerning the health 
of the public and on medical research. 
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To advise the Commonwealth Government as to the expenditure of money 
specifically appropriated as money to be spent on the advice of this 
Council. 

To advise the Commonwealth Government as to the expenditure of money 
upon medical research and as to projects of medical research generally. 

To advise Commonwealth and State Governments upon the merits of reputed 
cures or method of treatment which are from time to time brought forward 
for recognition. 

The Council consists of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health (as Chairman), 
two officers of his Department, the official head of the Health Department in each State, 
together with representatives of the Federal Council of the British Medical Association, 
the Royal Australasian College of Surgeons, the Royal Australasian College of Physicians, 
the Australian Regional Council of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, 
the Australian Dental Association, and (jointly) the four Australian Universities having 
medical schools. A prominent layman and laywoman, appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government, also serve on the Council. 

The first session of the Nationa] Health and Medical Research Council met at 
Hobart in February, 1937; the thirty-fourth session met at Canberra in November, 
1952. 

Under the Medical Research Endowment Act 1937, the Commonwealth Government 
has made an annual appropriation of funds to provide assistance :—(a) to Departments 
of the Commonwealth or of a State engaged in medical research; (6) to Universities 
for the purpose of medical research ; (c) to institutions and persons engaged in medical 
research ; and (d) in the training of persons in medical research. 


Approved research institutions under this system now number 51. During 1952 
grants numbered 56 in the following fields :—bacteriology, biochemistry, biophysics, 
clinical research, dentistry, epidemiology, haematology, medical chemistry, neurology, 
neuro-physiology, obstetrics, pathology, physiology and pharmacology, tuberculosis and 
virus diseases. In certain instances, equipment and apparatus have been made available 
by the Council; this has greatly facilitated some specialized lines of research. The 
wide scope of work being carried out is greatly assisted by the formation of committees 
which meet regularly and advise the Council in such subjects as industrial hygiene, public 
health, epidemiology, maternal and child welfare, radio-active isotopes, antibiotic dis- 
tribution, tropical physiology and hygiene, tuberculosis and the latest developments in 
X-ray technology and application. 

The research work being done under these grants is of a high standard, many of 
the individual investigators enjoying international reputation. Beyond this practical 
achievement, the original objectives of the Council are being attained in encouraging 
young graduates to take up research work and in securing a continvity and permanence 
of medical research in Australia. 

An insurance benefit scheme for medical workers on the lines of the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities is now in operation. 


§ 3. The Commonwealth Department of Health. 


1. General—The Commonwealth Department of Health was created by an Order- 
in-Council of 3rd March, 1921. This Order specified various functions to be performed by 
the Department in addition to Quarantine. Prior to the 1946 amendment of the Com- 
monwealth Constitution, Quarantine was the only constitutional power expressly relating 
to public health under which the Commonwealth Parliament could legislate. The 
amendment of 1946 gave the Commonwealth Parliament power to make laws with respect 
to, among other things, pharmaceutical, sickness and hospital benefits, medical and 
dental services (but not so as to authorize any form of civil conscription) and benefits to 
students. The Commonwealth is at present providing medical benefits, medical services 
to pensioners, medicines to pensioners, under the National Health Act 1948-1949; 
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pharmaceutical benefits under the Pharmaceutical Benefits Act 1937-1952; hospital 
benefits under the Hospital Benefits Act 1951 ; medical services in respect of tuberculosis 
by arrangement with State Governments and tuberculosis allowances, under the Tuber- 
culosis Act 1948; and free milk for school children under the States Grants (Milk for 
School Children) Act 1950. In earlier issues of the Official Year Book reference has been 
made to the part played by the Commonwealth in the development of public health in 
Australia, including :—The Royal Commission on National Health, 1925 (see No. 22, 
pp. 509-10), the International Pacific Health Conferences (see No. 22, p. 510 and No. 29, 
p. 334), Industrial Hygiene (see No. 18, pp. 522-55), Tropical Hygiene (see No. 22, pp. 
506-7, No. 25, pp. 415-7, and No. 32, p. 226), and the Commonwealth Advisory Council 
on Nutrition (see No. 32, pp. 222-23). Reference to quarantine is made below (see 
§ 3. paras. 12 and 13 and § 4. para. 2). 


2. The Commonwealth Serum Laboratories——The laboratories were established in 
1916 under the administration of the Quarantine Branch, Department of Trade and 
Customs (later the Commonwealth Department of Health, Order-in-Council, March, 
rg21). Work began in temporary quarters but new buildings were erected and occupied 
in 1918 at Royal Park, Melbourne, where the Commonwealth had acquired 23 acres. 
In 1936 a farm of 325 acres was purchased at Broadmeadows, 9 miles from Melbourne, 
for experimental and other purposes. The laboratories function as a Public Health 
Institute conducting research and training laboratory workers as well as producing a 
comprehensive range of biological products for use as human and animal therapeutics. 
Since their foundation 37 yeers ago, the laboratories have been greatly enlarged both 
physically and in the scope of the work undertaken. 


The list of biological preparations produced by the laboratories has. been extended, 
until at the present time almost the whole range of these products is manufactured and 
Australia is practically independent of other countries in thus producing its own require- 
ments. Penicillin is being produced in increasingly large quantities, which it is 
anticipated will shortly suffice for total Australian requirements. Constant research is 
being conducted into every relevant aspect of bacteriology and immunology and new 
sera and prophylactic agents are being tested as the growth of medical knowledge opens 
up new avenues of treatment, prevention and diagnosis. Other original and applied 
research relating to all aspects of public health is maintained. The laboratories serve as 
the national centre for the maintenance in Australia of the international standards of the 
Permanent Commission on Biological Standards (World Health Organization Interim 
Commission). For the past 29 years the production of veterinary biological products 
has been a feature of the work of the laboratories. In recent years an extensive develop- 
ment has occurred in this direction and the products are being used in greatly increased 
amounts in all States for the prevention or treatment of diseases in domestic animals and 
stock. 


3. The Commonwealth Health Laboratories.—The fifteen health laboratories of the 
Department are situated at strategic points throughout Australia. They are located at 
Darwin, Cairns, Townsville, Rockhampton, Toowoomba, Lismore, Bendigo, Launceston, 
Hobart, Port Pirie, Kalgoorlie, Broome, Tamworth, Wollongong and Albury. These 
laboratories were established as an essential part of the quarantine system but were also 
to undertake research into local health problems and to provide medical practitioners 
of each district with up-to-date facilities for laboratory investigation and diagnosis. 
It was realized that co-operation between the general practitioner with his clinical 
observations and knowledge of the environment of disease on the one hand, and the 
staff of a well-equipped laboratory on the other hand, is essential to the efficient investi- 
gation of disease and the effective operation of control measures. 


From this standpoint, the. laboratories have already proved their value in the 
determination of leptospirosis and endemic typhus in North Queensland, in the 
investigation of special local problems at Darwin, of undulant fever throughout Australia, 
of silicosis and tuberculosis at Kalgoorlie and of plumbism at Port Pirie. In these 
investigations close co-operation has existed with State and local health and hospital 
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services ; especially is this so in Queensland where collaboration has yielded exceptionally 
valuable results in differentiating the groups of fevers hitherto unclassified in that State. 
In this investigational work, as well as in more routine activities, the laboratories have 
at their disposal the full resources and technical and specialist facilities available at the 
Commonwealth Serum Laboratories and the Sydney School of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine. 


A major part of the work performed at the Kalgoorlie laboratory, since its establish- 
ment in 1925, has been the medical examination, on behalf of the State Department of 
Mines, of employees and applicants for employment in the metalliferous mines in Western 
Australia. These examinations are performed in accordance with the provisions of the 
State Mines Regulation Act and the Mine Workers’ Relief Act, the objects of which are 
to provide a healthy body of men for the industry and to free the industry of serious 
pulmonary disease and to protect the interest of sufferers. The examinations include 
clinical, laboratory and radiographic investigation. By means of a mobile X-ray unit 
an annual tour is also made of outlying mining centres. 


X-ray facilities are also provided at the Bendigo laboratory, as part of the campaign 
against tuberculosis, for the examination of miners and for other radiographic work in 
the district. 


4. Commonwealth Acoustic Laboratories.—The Department of Health established the 
first of the series of Acoustic Laboratories in January, 1047, in Erskine House, York 
Street, Sydney. The laboratory continuéd and expanded the work of the Acoustic 
Research Laboratory which was sponsored by the National Health and Medical Research 
Council during the years 1942-1946 for the purpose of investigating problems of noise and 
difficulties of intercommunication in aircraft and tanks. After the 1939-45 War the 
Acoustic Research Laboratory directed its attention to the problem of deafness in children, 
particularly the group whose affiliction was caused by the mothers contracting rubella 
in the early months of pregnancy. 


The taking over of the Acoustic Research Laboratory by the Department of Health 
was influenced by the request from the Repatriation Commission for technical assistance 
in the matter of the supply of hearing aids to deafened ex-servicemen. Arrangements 
for this purpose were completed and branch laboratories were established in all other 
State Capital Cities. 


During 1948 the Acoustic Laboratories Act was passed to allow the expansion of 
activities on the following lines :—(1) To carry out the requirements of the Repatriation 
Commission for deafened ex-Service’ personnel and to provide a similar service for the 
Commonwealth Department of Social Services in respect of deafened ex-Service personnel 
whose disability was not caused by war service ; (2) to assist the Education Departments 
of the States in measuring deafness, fitting aids, and maintaining hearing aid equipment 
for school children; (3) to act on behalf of various State and other authorities who 
desire to have independent tests made before assisting financially in the purchase of 
hearing aids for people under their care; and (4) the investigation of problems associated 
with noise in industry. 


The laboratory in Sydney is responsible for the training of personnel for the whole 
Acoustic Service, the production of equipment, the calibration of hearing aids and audio- 
meters and the technical administration of the branch laboratories. 


5. Commonwealth Bureau of Dental Standards.—The National Health and Medical 
Research Council sponsored the Dental Materials Research Laboratory during the years 
1939-1946, for the purpose of assisting the Defence Services, the Medical Equipment 
Central Committee and other Government Departments in the selection and purchase of 
suitable dental equipment and materials. Valuable assistance was also given to Aus- 
tralian manufacturers of dental materials in relation to improvement of their products 
and the development of new materials. 
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Much of the work was of a routine nature and after the 1939-45 War the National 
Health and Medical Research Council decided to cease its sponsorship, but recommended 
that the Department of Health should take over the laboratory as it was serving a good 
purpose. This was done in January, 1947, and the laboratory was renamed the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Dental Standards and is at present situated in the grounds of the 
University of Melbourne. 


The functions of the Bureau are as follows :—(1) Original research into dental equip- 
ment, materials, techniques and processes ; (2) the development, through the Standards 
Association of Australia, in consultation with a representative committee of the Common- 
wealth Department of Health, of the Australian Dental Association and of manufacturers 
and distributors, of specifications for dental materials and equipment; (3) regular 
systematic surveys of dental materials on sale to the profession in Australia, and the 
reporting of the results of such investigations in recognized Australian scientific journals ; 
and (4) the provision of a consultative service and testing facilities for local manufacturers 
and distributors of dental materials with the view to assisting them in the improvement 
of existing products and the development of new materials. 


6. The School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine —The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, under an agreement with the University of Sydney, established a School of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine at the University of Sydney as from 4th March, 1930, 
for the purpose of training medical graduates and students in the subjects of public 
health and tropical medicine. The organization of the Australian Institute of Tropical 
Medicine at Townsville was merged in the new school, and the staff, equipment and 
material were transferred to Sydney. 


The work of the school comprises both teaching and investigation. Courses are 
held for the University post-graduate diploma of public health and the diploma of 
tropical medicine and hygiene. Lectures are given in public health and preventive 
medicine as prescribed for the fifth year of the medical curriculum. Other classes include 
students in architectural, social and school hygiene, and lay officers and nurses in the 
tropical services and missionaries. In addition to this work throughout the war, all the 
resources of the School were made available for the training of medical and hygiene 
officers and other ranks from all the Services of the Australian and Allied Forces. 


Investigational work covers a wide field of public health and medical subjects. both 
in the laboratory and in the field. Field work has been carried out not only in Australia 
but in co-operation with the local administrations in Papua, New Guinea, Norfolk Island 
and Nauru. Sections of Child Health and Occupationd] Disease have been established 
and suitable staff selected. 

7. The Australian Institute of Anatomy.—Information concerning the Australian 
Institute of Anatomy at Canberra is given in previous issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 32, pp. 919-21). In 1931 the Institute became an integral part of the Common- 
wealth Department of Health. The work of the Institute on general problems of 
comparative anatomy has now been concentrated on aspects of structure and function 
with special reference to the development of the growing child. Biochemical and biological 
research in this field is being developed in close association with the model kindergarten 
centres established by the Department in each capital city (see par. 10 below). Work in 
specialized aspects of nutrition has steadily increased. The Institute now plays an 
important part in research and the scientific application of nutritional knowledge under 
Australian conditions. The background of comparative anatomy and the museums of 
the Institute are maintained as part of the general plan of work. See also Chapter 
XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 


8. The Northern Territory Medical Service.—As from 1st April, 1939, the Common- 
wealth Department of Health assumed administrative responsibility for the medical and 
health services of the Northern Territory, absorbing the Northern Territory Medical 
Service. With civilian evacuation during the 1939-45 War, military control of the 
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medical services operated in the vears 1942 to 1945. Civilian control was resumed by 
the Department during the period November, 1945 to May. 1946, starting at Alice Springs 
and gradually extending rorth to Darwin. The hospitals at Alice Springs, Tennant 
Creek, Katherine and Darwin, and the Health Laboratory at Darwin were re-established 
as civilian institutions. 


The Darwin Hospital, when thé new ward is completed, will have 187 beds, Alice 
Springs Hospital will have go, Katherine Hospital 25 and Tennant Creek Hospital 25. 
The existing leprosarium at Channel Island will be replaced by a new leprosarium on the 
mainland to accommodate 300 inmates. The new leprosarium is in course of construction. 
A pataologist has becn appointed to the Health Laboratory. Dental services are available 
and two clinics have been established, one at Darwin and one at Alice Springs, whilst 
mobile road and aerial units serve the outback. 


An cerial medical service, operated by the Department, is based on Darwin. De 
Havilland Drover and Dragon aircraft are used, the pilots being supplied by arrangement 
with Trans-Australia Airlines. Emergency and regular monthly routine visits and 
surveys are undertaken. At Alice Springs medical officers of the Northern Territory 
Medical Service provide free service for the Flying Doctor Service base. 


The Commonwealth Department of Health maintains a Quarantine Station at 
Darwin which is a first port of entry for oversea aircraft. Public health services are 
provided at large centres and all other centres of population are visited periodically by 
the Senior Health Inspector. 


g. National Fitness——Health authorities in Australia have closely followed the 
world-wide movement for the advancement of physical fitness and in several States 
active work has been proceeding over some years. In 1938, following r recommendation 
of the National Health and Medical Research Council, the Commonwealth Government 
agreed to appoint a Commonwealth Council for National Fitness, under the Common- 
wealth Lliinister for Health, to effect collaboration of Commonwealth, State and local 
‘government authorities in the movement. Meetings of this Council are held at regular 
intervals, at least annually. Meanwhile, active State Councils have been formed in all 
States. As a result of the recommendations of the central Council, the Commonwealth 
Government agreed to make available an annual sum of £20,000 for five years and grants 
were allocated to each State for purposes of organization ard to each of the six Australian 
universities to establish lectureships in physical education. In July, 1941 a National 
Fitness Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament to ensure greater permanence 
to the movement, and in June, 1942 the Commonwealth grant was increased to £72,500 
to include grants to State Education Departments and for the work in the Australian 
Capital Territory. In 1951 the total grants were extended for a further period of three 
years. The movement continues to develop and to gain public interest and support 
throughout Australia. 


10. The Pre-school Child.—Sessions of the National Health and Medical Research 
Council and the reports of the Commonwealth Advisory Council on Nutrition have 
called attention to the need for greater effort throughout Australia directed towards 
the care of the growing child, especially during the pre-school period. Movements for 
the care of the infant and the welfare of the school child are already developed by State 
authorities as recorded in §§ 7 and 8 below. The Commonwealth Government felt that 
more could be done for the child of pre-school age, and it was decided to give a lead by 
making it possible to demonstrate what could be done and the practical methods which 
could be applied. 

The Commonwealth Government therefore decided to establish in each capital city 
a pre-school demonstration centre, known as the Lady Gowrie Child Centre, and in 
order to achieve the best results in association with those who have had experience in this 
field it has secured the co-operation of the Federal Organization of Kindergarten Unions 
which is operating under the title of ‘‘ The Australian Association for Pre-school Child 
Development”. A suitable site was secured in each capital city and the necessary 
school structure was built. Formerly the administration of these centres was under 
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the direction of the local Kindergarten Union and the employment of staff was made 
with the approval of the Commonwealth Department of Health. Recently the local 
Lady Gowrie Child Centre Committees were given @ greater degree of autonomy, so that 
while the technical supervision still rests with the Australian Association for Pre-school 

’ Child Development, the management of each centre, including staffing, is in the hands 
of the local Committee. This development is associated with a change in the method 
of financial control. An annual grant is made to each Committee towards the cost of 
the centre, the disbursement of these funds being at the discretion of the local Committee, 
subject to the general supervision of the Australian Association for Pre-school Child 
Development. This applies in so far as the educational side is concerned, and in this 
field advantage is being taken of the opportunity to try new methods and to make 
systematic records of observations with the object of securing reliable knowledge of the 
educational technique of this pre-school period. 

Along with this educational practice there proceeds also the study of physiological 
requirements of the child and of the interaction between physical and mental health’ 
under varying conditions. The children available at these centres provide a considerable 
mass of human material for control and study, which is of great value in view of the 
importance of the study of growth and of nutrition of their age-period. Not only are 
routine measurements made of height, weight and other bodily data, but problems of 
nutrition are studied in detail. The medical work at each State centre is conducted 
on a uniform basis, according to a scheme formulated at, and directed from, the Australian 
Institute of Anatomy, Canberra, where parailel investigations on the laboratory side 
are being undertaken. 


i1. Organization for the Control of Cancer—The persistent increase in cancer 
mortality has led to the development in Australia of a national organization directed 
towards the control of this disease. The Commonwealth Department of Health has 
actively participated in this movement. Since 1928 the Australian Cancer Conferences, 
convened by the Department, have provided an opportunity each year for those actively 
engaged in the campaign against the disease to meet for the discussion of problems and 
the determination of lines of action and further development. The tenth conference 
in this series met in New Zealand in February, 1939, and so marked an association 
which has been maintained between Australia and the Dominion since the inception 
of the conferences, 

A large amount of radium purchased in 1928 by the Commonwealth Government 
for use in treatment and research has been distributed on loan to treatment centres 
throughout Australia. Under the terms of this loan, treatment at well-equipped clinics 
is available to all requiring it, irrespective of ability to pay. This work is co-ordinated 
by the Department. 

Close co-operation is maintained between research workers, physicists and bio- 
chemists and the medical men engaged-in the clinical investigation and treatment of 
the disease, so that problems are mutually investigated and treatment is applied with 
the highest attainable degree of scientific accuracy. 

Realizing the essential importance of accuracy in determining the quality of radiation 
used in the treatment of cancer and in measuring the dosage of this radiation actually 
delivered to the tumour, and the need for the investigation of physical problems in 
connexion with the utilization of X-rays and radium in the treatment of disease, the 
Commonwealth Department of Health in 1935 extended the work of the Commonwealth 
Radium Laboratory, established in 1929, to include the investigation of the physical 
problems of radiation therapy generally. This laboratory, known as the Common- 
wealth X-ray and Radium Laboratory, is situated by agreement with the University 
of Melbourne within the University grounds, and is maintained, controlled, and staffed 
by the Commonwealth Department of Health. It is accommodated in a building 
speciaily designed for work with X-rays and radium, and is amply provided with all 
necessary equipment for research work, including a 500,000 volt high tension generator. 

The laboratory co-operates closely with the local physical services which have 
been developed in the other capital cities of Australia to provide local facilities for the 
production of radon, for the calibration of X-ray therapy equipment, and for the 
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measurement of radiation exposure of X-ray and radium workers. The laboratory 
has continued to repair radium containers. It also undertakes investigations into 
physical problems arising in the use of X-ray and radium in treatment. 

During the year 1952, a total of 136,640 millicuries of radon was prepared and 
issued from the lahoratory, while 35,260 millicuries were issued by the associated centres 
in Sydney, Adelaide and Brisbane. The corresponding figures for 1951 were. 145,048 
and 42,089 millicuries respectively. The issue of radon from a few centres to serve 
hospitals all over the continent is a unique Australian development, and enables a very 
efficient use to be made of the radium available. 


The development of atomic energy programmes overseas has made available supplies 
of artificial radio-isotopes which can be used as an alternative to natural isotopes such 
as radium and radon. Supplies of radio-phosphorus and radio-iodine are now being 
distributed by the laboratory for medical work throughout Australia according to a 
policy developed by the National Health and Medical Research Council Standing Com- 
mittee on X-rays. The use of radio-iodine has involved the laboratory in the development 
of a scheme of physical measurements which can readily be made in hospitals. 


12. Animal Quarantine——Animal quarantine is authorized by the provisions of 
the Quarantine Act 1908-1950 and has as its objective the prevention of the introduction 
or spread of diseases of animals. This legislation covers the importation of all animals, 
raw animal! products, biological cultures, etc., associated with animal diseases and goods 
associated with animals. 


Domesticated animals, i.e., horses, cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, dogs, cats and poultry, 
are admitted from a limited number of countries depending on diseases present in the 
country of origin. All must be accompanied by health certificates which include 
prescribed tests. On arrival in Australia they are subject to quarantine detention. 


Zoological specimens are imported into registered zoos where they remain in per- 
manent quarantine. Circuses are also registered if exotic species of animals are kept. 
In a somewhat similar manner, animals for scientific purposes are imported to approved 
laboratories. All of these premises are kept under constant surveillance. Raw animal 
products such as hair, special types of wool, skins, hides, etc., are subjected to special 
treatment under quarantine control, whilst such items as raw meat, sausage casings 
and eggs, which cannot be sterilized, are admitted from very few countries. Other items 
such as harness, fittings, fodder, ship’s refuse, etc., are appropriately treated to destroy 
possible infection. 

The Division of Veterinary Hygiene was created in 1926 to deal with the adminis- 
tration of animal quarantine ; formerly the full responsibility of this aspect was carried 
by the Director of Quarantine. The organization of the Division provides'an excellent 
example of Commonwealth and State co-operation. The Central Administration is 
situated within the Health Department at Canberra, with a Director, an Assistant 
Director and Veterinary Officers. By provision in the Quarantine Act and by arrange- _ 
ment with the States, the Principal Veterinary Officer of the Department of Agriculture 
in each State is appointed Chief Quarantine Officer (Animals) of the State and members 
of his staff Quarantine Officers (Animals). These State officers, acting in their Com- 
monwealth capacity, implement quarantine policy as formulated by the Central Adminis- 
tration. Quarantine accommodation is provided at permanent animal quarantine 
stations at each Capital City. 

The Division participates in world-wide international notification of the more 
serious contagious diseascs of animals and maintains a census of such diseases throughout 
the world. Information regarding animal diseases and parasites in Australia is also 
collected and disseminated by means of service publications. Consultation on technical 
matters is maintained with various scientific institutions, notably the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. In matters of policy and the 
implementation of quarantine control of imports there is a close liaison with the 
Department of Trade and Customs. 


The Division collaborates with the “General” and “Plant” Divisions of the 
Quarantine Service. Many diseases of animals are communicable to man and for this 
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reason “Animal” and ‘ General” quarantine administration are in some respects 
inseparable. Similarly the interests of ‘‘ Animal” and ‘ Plant’ Divisions overlap, 
many items such as insects, fodder, straw, etc., being the subject of combined control. 


13. Plant Quarantine——Since 1st July, 1909, the importation into Australia of all 
plants or parts of plants, cuttings, seeds and fruits, whether living or dead, has been 
subject to an increasingly stringent quarantine with the object of preventing the intro- 
duction of insect pests, plant diseases and weeds not yet established in this country. 
Under the Quarantine Act 1908-1950 general powers are held by which the quarantine 
inspectors are required to examine all plant material at the first port of entry and to 
release only such material as is free from diseases and pests. Everyone reaching Australia 
is required to declare if he or she has any plant material in luggage or personal effects. 
Heavy penalties are laid down for those found deliberately evading the regulations. 
All plant material entering as cargo must also be declared. 

When the Commonwealth became responsible for all plant quarantine. the State 
Governments agreed to co-operate by providing and maintaining inspection facilities 
and personnel for which they are reimbursed by the Commonwealth. In 1921 the 
administration of the regulations came under the newly-formed Department of Health, 
and in 1927 the Division of Plant Quarantine was created under a Director who is 
responsible for policy and legislation and for co-ordinating the work of the State Officers 
who carry out the detailed administration in their capacity as Commonwealth Officers. 

Any plant material found carrying diseases or pests or suspected of doing so may 
be ordered into quarantine for remedial treatment, or if the treatment be impracticable, 
may be destroyed. Such treatments are paid for by the importer. Air transport has 
created many new problems in maintaining effective control. I¢ is impossible in this 
summary to give details of regulations governing the different types of plants, but the 
following will indicate certain broad principles in them :—{a) The importation of plant 
diseases, insect pests, noxious fungi, certain weeds and poison plants, and soil likelv to 
carry these things is prohibited; (6) Agricultural seed must conform to standards of 
purity; (c}) Many commodities such as hops, cotton, peanuts in shell, nursery stock, 
potatoes, important crop seeds, vines and specified plants may only be imported by 
approved importers under special conditions ; (d) Certain plant products, such as bulbs 
and timber (in legs or sawn), from specified areas may only be imported if accompanied 
hy certificates showing that prescribed treatment has been given in the country of origin. 

The regulations are constantly being amended in the light of experience, with the 
object of maintaining for Australia the freedom from a large number of serious diseases 
and pests of plants which ravage crops in other lands. 


§ 4. Control of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


1. General.—The provisions .of the various Acts in regard to the compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases and the precautions to be taken against the spread 
thereof may he conveniently dealt with under the headings—Quarantine ; Notifiable 
Diseases, including Venereal Diseases ; and Vaccination. 


2. Quarantine.—The Quarantine Act is administered by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health, and has three sections of disease control, as follows :—(i) Human 
quarantine which controls the movements of persons arriving from overseas until it is 
apparent that they are free of quarantinable discase; (ii) Animal quarantine which 
controls the importation of animals and animal products from overseas and the security 
of other animals present on vessels in Australian ports, and (iii) Plant quarantine which 
regulates the conditions of importation of all plants and plant products with the object 
of excluding plant diseases, insect pests and weeds. (See § 3. paras. 12 and 13 above.) 

In regard to interstate movements of animals and plants, the Act becomes operative 
only if the Governor-General be of opinion that Federal action is necessary for the 
protection of any State or States ; in general, the administration of interstate movements 
of animals and plants is left in the hands of the States. 

The Commonwealth controls stations in each State for the purposes of quarantine 
of humans, animals and plants. 
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3. Notifiable Diseases.—(i) General. (a) Methods of Prevention and Control. 
Provision exista in the Health Acts of all the States for the observance of precautions 
against the spread and for the compulsory notification of infectious disease. When any 
such disease occurs, the local authority must at once be notified, and in some States 
notification must be made also to the Health Departmert. The duty of making this 
notification is generally imposed, first, on the head of the house to which the patient 
belongs, failing whom on the nearest relative present, and, on his default, on the person 
in charge of or in attendance on the patient, and, on bis default, on the occupier of the 
building. Any medical practitioner visiting the patient is also bound to give notice. 

As a rule, the local authorities are required to report from time to time to the Central 
Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanliness and general sanitary state of 
their several districts, and must report the appearance of certain diseases. Regulations 
are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansing of premises, and for the disinfection or 
destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles which have been exposed to infection. 
Bacteriological examinations for the detection of plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid 
and other infectious diseases within the meaning of the Health Acts are continually being 
carried out. Regulations are provided in most of the States for the treatment and 
custody of persons suffering from certain dangerous infectious diseases, such as small- 
pox and leprosy. 


(b) Diseases Notifiable and Cases Notified in each State and Territory. The following 
table, which has been compiled by the Commonwealth Department of Health, shows for 
each State ard Territory the diseases notifiable in 1952 and the number of cases notified. 
Diseases not notifiable in a State or Territory are indicated by an asterisk. 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY AND NOTIFICATIONS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3tst DECEMBER, Se 



































Disease. N.S.W.| Vic. | Qid. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. ‘ N.T. | A.C.T. | Aust. 
I i : 
be ee -+\- ‘ cats latex ee ee = 
Acute rheumatismt{ ... 24 35 atl ere o9| * I Ms 69 
Amocbiasis 2 od Nd 38 7 2 5 | ae 52 
Anchylostomiasis at Ve 2] 127 | 7 6 2 142 
Anthrax He vei. 3 te Shs | ae sd Sear} P a 
Bilharziasis .. sed 8 a AS <a C 
Brucellosis 5% es 5 20 ;oaul 2 6 28 . 14 
Choreatt See a I 5 7 Uk oe 33,0 Rf onl : 9 
Denguet wae ee Ae ni * bo * 54 ve is 
Diarrhoea, infantilett ae 33 31 443 i = 15 14 56 as 592 
Diphtheria oie oe 266 246) 218 23 r2q4' «33 I 1 892 
Dysentery, bacillary ia * 103 278 | 106 72! o% 2 29 590 
Encephalitis .. eh 12 3r 21 23 | 3 aa 71 
Filariasist * ans oe . ae ate ce 
Homologous serum jaun- 
dicet * 2 > * ee * 2 
Hydatid * 23 * e | Stef 14 37 
Infective hepatitis ° 1Iz * . 654 | 9 775 
Lead. poisoning as ° * Ai sie baie . ai 8 
Leprosy i ms wie an 3 | 54 34 | | 12 I 55 
Leptospirosis 8 ers s bd 74° 8 mo | * I 75 
Malaria es 2{ 27° 8 : 7 44 
Meningococcal infection . 161 185 | 37 + 30 35 445 5 3 500 
Ophthalmia oe * * s . 56} .. gs 56 
Ornithosis Se ate s I . : ke Mp) lee I 
Paratyphoid .. as 2 I i Band fl 2 Say eae At ats 8 
Poliomyelitis .. 2 404 297 165! 709 37 98 12 Ir 1,733 
Puerperal fever othe 8 3 | 32 2 3.! ae 2 an 55 
Rubella oe be 1,833 18 * I47 5 cae I 33 | 2,033 
Salmonella infection a 2 ° bd = 22 = 2 Aa 24 
Scarlet fever .. is 923 | 1,373 372 197 124 273, 13 45275 
Tetanus a = 12 40 be 13 = 2 A 7 
Trachoma be i bd s ot - 7 I 
Trichinosis a = 2 bs os - y * : . 
Tuberculosis .. ae 1,793 | 1,013 778 417 513 207 ! 4l 24 | 4,786 
Typhoid fever . 13 29 15 2 6 on a oe 65 
so ea mite or tick 
borne 4 2 55 4 26 ay if ae i gr 
* Not notifiable. t Acute rheumatism, chorea, dengue, infantile diarrhoea, filariasis and 
homologous serum jaundice were made notifiable in Victoria in June, 1952. }~ Acute rheumatism, 


chorea and infantile diarrhoea have been notifiable in New South Wales since September, 1952. 
NoTE.—No cases of cholera, plague, smallpox, epidemic typhus or yellow fever were notified. 
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(ii) Venereal Diseases. The prevention and control of venereal diseases are 
undertaken by the States. Each State has a Venereal Diseases Act, or provisions in 
the Health Act govern the working of the measures taken to combat these diseases. 
Under these Acts notification has been made compulsory in every State. Steps have 
been taken to ensure free treatment by medical practitioners or in subsidized hospitals 
and clinics. Registered pharmaceutical chemists are allowed to dispense prescriptions 
only when signed by medical practitioners. Clinics have been established and, in some 
cases, beds in public hospitals have been set aside for patients suffering from these 
diseases. 


Penalties may be imposed on a patient who fails to continue under treatment. 
Clauses are inserted in the Acts which aim at preventing the marriage of any infected 
person and the employment of an infected person in the manufacture or distribution of 
foodstuffs. 


4. Vaccination.—There is statutory provision for compulsory vaccination in all 
States except New South Wales. Jennerian vaccine for vaccination against smallpox 
is prepared at the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories in Melbourne. There has been 
a@ considerable increase in the demand for vaccination, especially by people about to 
travel overseas by air, so that they may conform with the quarantine requirements of 
countries to which they are travelling. 


§ 5. Inspection and Sale of Food and Drugs. 


Public Health legislation in force in all States provides for the inspection of foods 
and drugs with the object of ensuring that all those soods which are sold shall be 
wholesome, clean and free from contamination or adulteration ; and that all receptacles, 
places and vehicles used for their manufacture, storage or carriage shall be clean. For 
further particulars in this connexion see § 1. State Public Health Legislation and 
Administration, pp. 509~13. 


§ 6. Supervision of Dairies, Milk Supply, Etc. 


-r, General.—In earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, p. 498) reference 
was made to the legislation in force in the various States to ensure the purity of the 
milk supply and of dairy produce ‘generally. 


2. Number of Dairy Premises Registered, 1952.—The following table shows, so 
far as the particulars are available, the number of dairy premises registered and the 
number of cows in milk thereon. In some States registration is compulsory within 
certain proclaimed areas only. 


DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED, AND COWS IN MILK THEREON, 1952. 





Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. 











(a) mS (d) (a) 
Premises registered .. | 15,845 | 25,423 21,400 11,319 561 7,165 
Cows in milk thereon ; 540,509 | 718,735 | 560,100 | 97,574 | 18,034 | 92,254 
i z 
(a) March, 1952. (6) Dairies registered with the Milk Board for whole milk or sweet cream for 
table use. 


§ 7. Medical Inspection of School Children. 


1. Generaf.—Medical inspection of school children is carried out in all the States 
and the Australian Capital Territory. Medical staffs have been organized, and in some 
States travelling clinics have been established to deal with dental and ocular defects. 
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2. New South Wales.—The School Medical Service hecame a Division of the 
Department of Public Health in 1946, having previously been administered by the 
Department of Education since 1913-14, when it was founded. It provides a service 
of medical inspection of pupils of all schools administered by the Department of 
Education and the majority of other schools in the State. It is prepared to provide 
an equal service for all schools when requested. The primary object of the service is 
the medical examination of children to discover any departure from normal in the 
health of a child, either physical or mental, and to notify the parent or guardian in 
order that the child may be further investigated to determire the need for treatment. 
In many cases it is not possible to make a diagnosis of the conditions found at the time 
of the examination. This is due partly to the fact that only a limited time can be 
devoted to each individual examination, and also to lack of facilities within the service 
for further investigation. Treatment is accepted as the responsibility of the practising 
medical profession. 


In the metropolitan, Newcastle and Wollongong areas and in a number of the 
larger towns in the State, each school—primary and secondary—is visited annually, 
and children in 1st and 5th classes and 1st and 5th years are fully examined. Children 
in other classes are reviewed, as necessary. In the remainder of the State it is the aim 
of the service to visit schools every three years, and all children are examined. Up till 
now it has not been possible to cover the State fully owing to shortage of medical staff. 


The establishment for the School Medical Service consists of 32 medical officers 
(including a Director ard a Deputy Director), a part-time medical officer, 4 psychiatrists, 
22 nurses, £0 speech therapists, 4 psychologists, 6 social workers (5 full-time and one 
part-time), a part-time ear, nose and throat surgeon, 2 trainees in speech therapy,, 
14 clerical officers and a switchboard operator. Except for speech therapists, of whom 
only five have been appointed, the staff of the service is maintained at full strength. 


Nurses are employed in the metropolitan, Newcastle and Wollongong areas to 
assist in the preparation of the schcols prior to the visit of the medical officers, and to 
follow up cases where parents have not sought medical advice as recommended by 
medical officers. 


In 1952 every school in the metropolitan, Newcastle and Wollongong areas was 
visited, and a number of schools in country areas. In the metropolitan area there were 
202,653 children in primary schools and 59,069 children in secondary schools; in the 
remainder of the State there were 226,228 in primary schools and 58,395 in secondary 
schools. The number of full examinations of primary school children in the metropolitan 
areas was 57,408, and in secondary schools 19,855. The figures for the remainder of 
the State were 45,537 in primary schools and 14,848 in secondary schools—thus making 
a total of 137,648 full examinations carried out. The number of children who were 
reviewed was 30.730. 


Notices covering conditions departing from the normal were sent by medical officers 
in 20.7 per cent. of the cases of full examination. This percentage is less than for 
previous years, owing to the fact that notices were sent regarding teeth only when the 
state of the mouth was particularly unhealthy, and not when minor defects were 
observed. 

During the year two oculists visited the western areas of the State, and in addition 
to the examination of children refracted the eyes of those who showed loss of visual 
acuity. 

There are four Child Guidance Clinics administered by the School Medical Service, 
and the clinics examine children referred by school medical officers, teachers, and Child 
Welfare Department and various outside bodies. Boy and girl delinquents are examined 
at the clinics at the request of the Children’s Court. 


A hearing clinic conducted by a part-time ear, nose and throat surgeon functioned 
throughout the year. The parent of any child found to have a defect of hearing at the 
time of the school medical examination was invited to bring the child to the clinic for 
a full investigation in order to determine the cause of the loss of hearing. 
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Recommendations with regard to children examined and found to have severe loss 
of hearing were made to the Education Department, as to the most suitable method 
of education. Through liaison with the Commonwealth Acoustic Laboratory a number 
of children Were fitted with hearing aids free of charge. 

Five full-time speech therapists were appointed at the beginning of the ycar and 
five clinics were established. There is a considerable field for work in speech therapy, 
and it is hoped that these clinics will be the forerunners of a number of others. 

All students desirous of entering a Teachers’ College were examined by the School 
Medical Service. The health of the students within the colleges is supervised by medical 
officers of this service, who in addition to this duty, also act as lecturers at the colleges 
in the subject of school health. The Department of Education referred a number of 
teachers for medical examination, covering sick leave cases, cases for retirement, etc. 

The service provides a nurse at each of the two National Fitness Camps, whose 
duty is to provide first aid treatment for the children attending the camps and to advise 
on matters relating to their health. 

Other duties of the School Medical Service include the supervision of the health 
of children attending departmental nursery schools, reporting on matters relating to 
school sanitation, and special examination of children, e.g. those attending the Far 
West Health Camp, immigrant children on arrival, children in attendance at Glenfield 
Special School, and special cases referred by the Child Welfare Department or the 
Education Department. 


3. Victoria.—Medical inspection of school children was established in 1909. Regular 
medical examination every three years is carried out within the limits of staffing to 
ascertain defects, to ensure as far as possible suitable treatment and to refer children 
physically and mentally handicapped to special schools and classes available for their 
education. ‘ 

At the routine inspection each child is weighed and measured, eyesight and hearing 
tested and defects of teeth, throat, skin and posture noted. The child is questioned 
and advised concerning general hygiene, cleanliness, etc., and is then undressed and 
examined as for life assurance. A school nurse assists each meclical officer at the 
examination and is also responsible for the sending of defect notices to the parent. 
In many cases she also interviews the mother either at the school or in the home, thus 
acting as liaison between medical officer, parent and teacher. In cases where a serious 
defect is found the parent attends the school by appointment for a discussion with the 
medica! officer. School nurses visit all metropolitan schools twice each term to carry 
out hygiene inspections, for pediculosis, cleanliness and infectious skin conditions. The 
cities of Ballarat, Bendigo, Geelong and Mildura are also visited. 

Special classes,of school: are provided by the Education Department for physically 
and mentally handicapped children, ‘such as the partially sighted, partially deaf, 
undernourished, those with minor postural defects, speech handicaps, mentally retarded, 
etc. Children attending these classes are kept under regular medical supervision during 
their school career. Many children are given special appointments on account of 
behaviour problems, truancy, etc. These cases are also investigated by a school nurse, 
and, if necessary, sent on to the appropriate psychiatric clinic. Visits to state schools 
within the metropolitan area are maintained regularly. Extension of the service to 
children attending Roman Catholic primary schools in metropolitan districts and 
country areas as medical staff became available was agreed upon in April, 1950, and 
these schools are now included in the regular itineraries. 

Country districts sre gradually being included, and all schools in the regions of 
Glenelg, East Gippsland, Gippsland and Central Highlands are now under regular 
medical inspection every three years. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1952, 89,883 children were examined by medical 
officers in schools and 108,199 by the School Nursing Staff. The cost of the School 
Medical Service for 1952 was £45,378. : 

The School Dental Service affords dental treatment to children attending primary 
schools and resident in institutions in certain parts of the State. The districts included 
are progressively extending as facilities and staff increase. Children from metropolitan 
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schools in industrial suburbs are transported to the School Dental Centre by contract 
bus service. Country schools are visited by mobile dental units. Three rew dental 
vans and a two-surgery semi-trailer unit have been added to the mobile service, and 
all former country itineraries were resumed in 1952. This service now extends through 
the Mallee, Gippsland and East Gippsland regions, and parts of the Goulburn, Upper 
Goulburn and Port Phillip regions. As further mobile units are obtained, new regions 
will be added. The Dental Division has a staff of 31 dentists and 30 dental attendants. 
Durmg 1952, 24,770 children attending 218 schools received dental examination and 
all necessary treatment, including 27,466 extractions, 31,347 fillings and 11,747 other 
treatments. The cost for the year 1952 was £82,500. 

4. Queenstand.—The School Health Services Branch, under the direction of the 
Chief Medical Officer, consists of three sections known as the Medical, Dental and 
Nursirg Sections. 

Medical inspection of schools and school children is carried out by two full-time 
and one part-time officer under the genera] direction of the Chief Medical Officer, School 
Health Services. These officers examine as thoroughly as possible all children who 
have recently ensered school and those children referred to them by the school nurses. 

The nurses now number 16. Each nurse is assigned a group of schools and in areas 
where Departmental medical officers are stationed, screens all children prior to the officer’s 
visit. In other areas parents are notified direct of suspected defects found by the nurse 
who also reports on the sanitation, cleanliness and vertilation of the school, notifies 
“the head teacher of all infectious or verminous children and advises regarding appropriate 
treatment. During 1951-52, school nurses examined 81,691 children. In the metro- 
politan area the nurses examine the teeth and report all eligible carious cases to the 
Dental Hospital for treatment. 

The Department now has a staff of 23 dentists, and one part-time dertal inspector. 
These officers are cach assigned a district and visit schools in rotation. During 1951-52, 
40,133 children were examined ; 29,667 extractions were performed; and there were 
68,740 fillings and 34,128 other treatments. 

In order to give the same medical and dental facilities to the children of the back 
country as are obtainable by city dwellers, four Rail Dental Clinics equipped on the 
most modern lines have been constructed. A motor car is carried on a railway wagon 
attached to each clinic for use at each stopping place to visit the surrounding villages 
served by the rail centre. 

Local practitioners in Western Queensland act as part-time ophthalmic officers. 

The work of hookworm control (dealing with anchyiostoma duodenale and necator 
americanus infestation) throughout the State is under the control of the Director- 
General of Medical Services. This activity has resulted in a marked reduction of the 
incidence of this dangerous menace on the northern coastal belt. Two sisters of the 
School Health Services are seconded for hookworm duty. The personnel consists of a 
microscopist, a health inspector and two trained sisters. 

This service cost £74,381 in 1951-52. 

5. South Austratia——The system of medical inspection in operation requires the 
examination of all children attending both primary and secondary schools. As a rule 
they are examined three times during their primary course in Grades I., IV. and VII, 
and twice during their secondary course in the 2nd and 4th years. Country schools 
are not visited annually because of staff shortage, but approximately every three or 
four years. On these visits all the children are examined. Reports are furnished to 
the parents of any remediable defects found during these examinations. The medical 
inspectors meet the parents after the examinatior of the children and give an address 
on the prevention and treatment of the conditions which were found during the inspection. 
After these lectures the parents are given an opportunity to ask questions regarding their 
children. When there is an epidemic or a threatened epidemic in a district, similar 
lectures are given and special visits paid to all the schools in that locality. All students 
are examined before they enter the Teachers’ College and before they begin teaching. 
Medical and physiological tests are conducted four times during the course (two years) 
on all candidates taking the Diploma of Physical Education. Courses of lectures in 
hygiene and in first aid are given to all College students and in home nursing to Domestic 
Arts students. 

The medical staff consists of a principal medical officer, 4 full-time and a part- 
time medical officer and 5 trained nurses. Five dentists and 4 dental assistants are 
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attached to the Branch. On 1st July, 1951 the Medical Branch of the Education Depart- 
ment was transferred to the Department of Public Health. The Psychology Branch 
and Speech Therapist remain in the Education Department. 

During 1952, 31,913 childrer were examined by medical officers and of these 2,217 
required notices for defective vision, 642 for defective hearing, and 2,204 for tonsils and 
adenoids. 

The Psychology Branch consiste of a psychologist, 2 assistant psychologists, a 
senior guidance officer, 2 guidance officers, 2 social workers, an advisory teacher of 
opportunity classes, an advisory teacher of hard of hearing children, « half-time speech 
therapist and a part-time consultant psychiatrist. The work of the Branch may be 
divided into three sections—clinical, educational and vocational. 

Clinical. The clinical work involves examining difficult children of many types, 
including those with such problems as backwardness, retardation, truanting, delinquency, 
ete. In addition, the parents of ali childron examined are always interviewed and their 
co-operation is sought. 

Educational. In addition to supervising opportunity and special classes for children 
backward in school work, the Branch advises on questions of placement and types of 
education for ordinary children in schools. 

Vocational. The guidance officers test’ and adviee all children about to leave school. 
‘The guidance officers are also responsible for the supervision of record cards where used. 
in primary schools. 

The Branch also undertakes lectures to students of the Teachers’ College as well as 
to other interested organizations such as mothers’ clubs. 

The cost of these services combined in 1950~51 was £15,020. 


6. Western Australia——Under the Public Health Act 1911-1952 the medical officers 
appointed by the local authorities became medical officers of schools and of school 
children. The principle aimed at is that every school child shall be examined once 
every two years. | 

In the Health Department there are five full-tifte medical officers for schools. During 
1952, 40,407 children were examined (metropolitan 21,671, country 18,736), of whom 
20,867 were boys and 19,540 girls. There were 209 schools visited, comprising metro- 
politan, 52 State schools and 21 convents and country, 168 State schools, 40 convents 
and one kindergarten. During 1952 the 12 full-time dental officers employed visited 18 
metropolitan schools, and in dental vans visited 153 country schools; the number of 
children examined was 9,725 of whom 6,505 were treated with parents’ consent. The 
cost of this service for 1951-52 was £16,370. 


7. Tasmania.—During the year 1952 2 full-time and 3 part-time medical officers 
were employed in the examination of school children. The Government medical officers 
also performed routine examinations as part of their ordinary duties. One part-time 
and 12 full-time sisters visited homes and schools regularly. OF the 22,805 children 
examined by medical officers 12,521 were found to have defects. 

There are now three dental clinics—one at Hobart, another at Launceston, and the 
third at Devonport—each with a full-time denta] surgeon in charge. In addition, five 
mobile clinics operated in various parts of the State. There were 11,819 new visits 
paid to dental clinics and 14,757 repeat visits. 

The cost of medical and dental services for the year ended June, 1952 was £36,628. 


8. Australian Capital Territory.—By arrangement, education facilities are provided 
by the Education Department of New South Wales. In 1930 the Commonwealth 
Department of Health took over from the State the medical inspection of school children 
and carried out examinations of entrants and those leaving in that year. From 1943 
to 1951, all primary pupils of Government schools in the Territory were medically 
examined annually. 

During 1951, with the appointment of an Infant Welfare and Schools Medical Officer, 
a plan for triennial examinations of children in primary and secondary schools was 
introduced, more attention being paid to those children with defects who were marked 
for review. In 1951, 2,276 children were examined. (This figure includes 802 children 
attending private schools, which were brought into the scheme for the first time.) 

In 1952, 1,438 children were given routine examinations, and an. additional 514 
children were given partial examinations when. they had. special conditions marked for 
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review. At Pre-School Play Centres and Nursery Schools all children were examined 
on entrance, and reviewed in their second year of attendance. In 1952, approximately 
1,000 pre-school examinations were made. 

Parents are notified of defects found. The commoner ones are those of hearing, 
eyesight, and nose and throat. Amongst children of school age, approximately 4.-per 
cent. have defective sight and 5 per cent. have defective hearing. 


§ 8. Supervision and Care of Infant Life. 


1. General—The number of infant deaths and the rate of infant mortality for 
the five years 1948 to 1952 are given in the following table, which shows that during this 
period 23,711 children died in Australia (excluding Territories) before reaching their first 
birthday. Further information regarding infant mortality will be found in Chapter X.— 
Vital Statistics :-— : 
INFANT DEATHS AND DEATH RATES. 












































Metropolitan. Remainder of State. 
State. ; 49 : 
1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. 1948. | 1949. | 1950. } 1951. | 1952. 
t } 
Noumser or Inrant DEaATuS. 
New South ales 810 | 754 754 661 604 1,227 | 1,124 | 1,182 | 1,234 ] 1,214 
Victoria. . : 605 518 511 549 610 498 508 490 594 588 
Queensland one 293 210 232 277 259 486 476 487 484 513 
South Australia .. 256 233 235 218 210 216 21 x8r | 210 203 
Western Australia 150! 9-149 180 185 179 181 208 206 240 205 
Tasmania ms 46 ' 53 52 56 50 147 117 20 140 122 
oS ! 





Australia(a) «» | 2,160 | 1,917 | 1,964 | 1,946} 1,912 2,755 | 2,644 | 2,666 | 2,902 | 2,845 
“Rave or Invant Mortarary.(6) 


, 7 
Dey ont ele 26.96 | 25.19 | 25.44 sackg wee 33.00 | 28.91 | 28.18 | 28.57 | 26.96 





















































Victoria. - | 23.77 | 19.97 | 19.13 | 20.66 | 21.69 j| 24.12 | 24.27 | 21.20 | 24.78 | 22.96 
Queensland «. | 29.94 | 21.38 | 31-98 | 26.83 | 23.73 |} 28.47 ; 26.55 |] 22.37 | 25.04 | 25.00 
South Australia .. | 28.79 | 26.11 | 24.68 | 22.45 | 21.29 ‘| 30.96 | 29.64 | 23.25 | 27.09 | 25.31 
Western eens 23.59 | 21.52 | 25.41 | 26.38 | 23.52 |} 28.78 31.57 | 28.83 | 30.84 ! 26.27 
Tasmania . | 22.32 | 26.21 | 23.2 26.37 | 21.62 29.89 { 23.00 | 23.96 | 26.75 \ 21.77 

Australia(a) .. | 26.06 | 22.94 | 23.82 | 23.00 | 21.73 || 29.60 27.39 | 24.97 | 27.06 | 25.38 

: t 

(a) Excludes Territories. (0) Number of deaths under one year of age per 1,000 live births 

registered. 


During recent years greater attention has been paid to the fact that the health of 
the community depends largely on pre-natal, as well as after-care, in the case of mothers 
and infants. Government and private organizations, therefore, provide instruction and 
treatment for mothers before and after confinement, while the health and well-being of 
mother and child are looked after by the institution of baby health centres, baby clinics, 
eréches, visits by qualified midwifery nurses, and special attention to the milk supply, etc. 

2. Government Activities——In all the States acts have been passed with the object 
of supervising and ameliorating the conditions of infant life and reducing the rate of 
mortality. Departments control the boarding-out to suitable persons of the wards of 
the State, and wherever possible the child is boarded out to its mother or near female 
relative. Stringent conditions regulate the adoption, nursing and maintenance of 
children placed in foster-homes by private persons, while special attention is devoted to 
the welfare of ex-nuptial children. (See also in this connexion Chapter XIV.—Welfare 
Services.) Under the provisions of the Maternity Allowances, Part V. of the Social 
Services Consolidation Act 1947~1952, from ist July, 1947 a sum of £15 is payable to the 
mother in respect of each confinement at which a living or viable child is born. Where 
there are one or two other children under 16 the amount payable is £16, and where 
there are three or more other children under 16 the amount payable is £17 10s. Where 
more than one child is born at a birth the amount of the allowance is increased by £5 
in respect of each additioral child born at that birth. Detailed particulars regarding 
Maternity Allowances are given in Chapter XIV.—Welfare Services. 
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3. Nursing Activities—{i) General. In several of the States the Government 
maintains institutions which provide treatment for mothere and children, and, in 
addition, subsidies are granted to various associations engaged in welfare work. 

(ii) Details by States. In earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 
515-6) information may be found concerning the activities of institutions in each State. 

(iii) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the activities of Baby 
Health Centres and Bush Nursing Associations :— 


BABY HEALTH CENTRES AND BUSH NURSING ASSOCIATIONS, 1952. 











Heading. N.S.W. Vie. Qla.(a) | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, A.C.T. | Total. 
(a) 
Baby Health Centres— 
Metropolitan .. No. 83 134) 47 73 22 2 4 365 
Urban-Provincial 2 
and Rural .. No. 212(b) 321 162 156! 23/(c) g1 hae el 965 
Total ate No. 295 455 209 229 45 93 4 1,330 





Attendances at a ha 
1,061,371]1,052,117, 363,557] 223,924! 197,207] 138.9251 17,700'3,054,801 

Visits paid by Wines 
No, 20,888} 106,327, 25,801] 29,234) 18,644 77.159! 2,688) 280,741 

Bush Nursing Associations 
_—~Number of Centres des 29 58 rol 33 8 25! _ 163 


© Year ended 30th June, 1952. (b) Includes eight mobile units, (c) Includes seven mobile 
units 











"In the last twenty years the number of attendances at the Baby Health Centres has 
more than trebled. The numbers of attendances, at five-yearly intervals, since 1930 
were as follows :—1930, 919,893 ; 1935, 1.355+306; 1940, 2,035,299; 1945, 2,927,764 ; 
1950, 3,049,375. During the year 1951 the number of attendances was 2,958,852. 


§ 9. Hospital Benefits Act. 


1. General.—Under the Hospital Benefits Act 1951, which repealed the Hospital 
Benefits Act 1945-1948, the Commonwealth has entered into agreements with the States 
to pay to the States hospital benefits at agreed rates for beds occupied by qualified 
patients in public hospitals ; and has made regulations approving the payment of hospital 
benefits in respect of patients in private hospitals, the payment of additional benefits 
and the payment of hospital bencfits in respect of persons temporarily absent from 
Australia. 


2. Hospital Benefits Agreements.—These agreements provide that the agreements 
under the Hospital Benefits Act 1945-1948 shall be deemed to have ceased to be in 
force. The benefit rate is 12s. per day in relation to a qualified patient who is a pensioner 
as defined in the National Health (Medical Services to Pensioners) Regulations, or the 
dependant as so defined of a pensioner not being a qualified patient in a State Benevolent 
Home and who—(a) being eligible, has enrolled for benefit under the medical practitioners’ 
service arranged by the Director-General of Health under the National Health Service 
Act 1948-1949 ; (b) produces to the proper hospital authority an entitlement card issued 
by the Commonwealth for the purposes of the medical] services prescribed by the National 
Health (Medical Services to Pensioners) Regulations; and (c) is not a contributing 
patient as defined inthe Hospital Benefits Regulations. 

The benefit rate ir relation to all other qualified patients is 8s. per day. 

The agreements provide that the States shall ensure that the charges per day payable 
by qualified patients in respect of beds in public hospitals shall be reduced by the benefit 
rate. 


3. Hospital Benefits Regulations.—Private hospitals are entitled to claim benefits 
for beds occupied by qualified patients. These hospitals must be approved by a joint 
committee of Commonwealth and State Health Authorities before payment of benefit 
is made. The hospitals are required to reduce each qualified patient’s account by the 
amount of the benefit payable by the Commonwealth. The benefit rate for private 
hospitals is 8s. per day. 

Hospital benefits are payable also to, or in respect of, any person ordinarily resident 
in Australia who, whilst temporarily absent from Australia, has been a qualified pavient 
in a hospital in any country outside Australia. The benefit rate for these patients is 
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8s. (Australian currency) per day. Arrangements have been made for these benefits to 
be paid in several countries oversea where Commonwealth offices are established. Any 
claims not dealt with overseas receive attention in Australia. 

An additional hospital benefit of 4s. per day is payable in respect of each qualified 
patient in an approved public hospital or an approved private hospital who is a 
contributor or a dependant of a contributor to the funds of a hospital benefit organization 
registered by the Commonwealth for the purposes of additional benefits. The additional 
benefit is not payable if the gross fees payable do pot exceed 14s. per day. Where the 
gross fees exceed 148. per day, but do not exceed 18s. per day, the rate of additional 
benefit payable is ascertained by deducting an amount of 14s. from the amount of those 
gross fees per day. The additional benefit is paid through the registered organization, 
either to the contributing patient or to the hospital concerned. 


§ 10. Mental Institution Benefits Act. 


The Mental Institution Benefits Act 1948 authorizes the execution on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of agreements with all or any of the States relating to the provision of 
mental institution benefits. 

Agreements made with all States provide for the payment of benefits at a rate per 
patient-day determined separately in respect of each State and based on the amounts 
received by that State from the estates and relatives of patients during the year ended 
30th June, 1948. Under the agreements the States are required to ensure that no means 
test is imposed on, and that no fees are charged to, or ir respect of, qualified persons. 


§ 11. Tuberculosis Act. 


The main provisions of this Act, which was assented to on 25th November, 1948, 
are as follows :—({a) Section 5, which authorizes the Commonwealth to enter into an 
arrangement with the States for an effectual national campaign against tuberculosis ; 
(6) Section 6, which empowers the Commonwealth to take over or provide specified 
facilities for the diagnosis, treatment and control of tuberculosis; (c) Section 8, which 
provides for the setting up of an Advisory Council to advise the Commonwealth Minister 
for Health on matters relating to the national campaign; and (d) Section 9, which 
authorizes the Commonwealth to pay allowances to sufferers from tuberculosis and their 
dependants to enable sufferers to give up work and undergo treatment, and thus minimize 
the spread of infection. 

The Commonwealth has completed an arrangement with each State, whereby each 
State is required to conduct an effectual campaign against tuberculosis and to provide 
adequate facilities for that purpose. In. consideration of this, the Commonwealth 
undertakes to reimburse the State for all approved capital expenditure in relation 
to tuberculosis on and after 1st July, 1948, and for net maintenance expenditure to 
the extent it is in excess of nct maintenance expenditure for the base year 1947-48. 
Thus, the States are required to carry out the actual physical or field work of the national 
campaign with the Commonwealth acting in an advisory, co-ordinating and financial 
capacity. For this reason, the Commonwealth has not found it necessary to make 
much use of its powers under Section 6. 

An Advisory Council, known as the National Tuberculosis Advisory Council, has 
been set up and has already had three meetings. There are eleven members under the 
chairmanship of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health. The members are 
the Commonwealth Director of Tuberculosis, the six State Directors of Tuberculosis, 
the Consultant (Chest Diseases) of the Department of Repatriatior, two specialist private 
practitioners, and the Chicf Administrative Officer of the Commonwealth Department 
of Health. 

A system of tuberculosis allowances has been drawn up and is an important factor 
in the campaign against the disease. Payments under the scheme were commenced 
on 13th July, 1950. The rates of allowance from 29th October, 1953 were £9 2s. 6d. a 
week for a married sufferer with a dependent wife, £5 12s. 6d. a week for a sufferer 
without dependants (reducible to £3 10s. when maintained frce of charge in an institution), 
and 10s. a week for each dependent child under the age of sixteen (which is additional 
to child endowment). There is a means test, generous to the sufferer, which has regard 
only to income and not to property. 
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§ 12. Pharmaceutical Benefits Act. 


A Pharmaceutical Benefits Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament in 
March, 1944 and was amended in September, 1945. This Act was the subject of a 
High Court action, as a result of which the Government sought by means of a referendum 
of the people the constitutional power necessary to implement the Act. This power 
having been granted, a further Pharmaceutical Benefits Act, which repealed the Acts 
of 1944 and 1945, was assented to on 12th June, 1947. This Act embodied a scheme 
for providing pharmaceutical benefits to all persons ordinarily resident in Australia. 
The benefits provided were contained in a Commonwealth Pharmaceutical Formulary, 
which was subject to periodic revision by a Formulary Committee comprised of members 
of the medical and pharmaceutical professions. Benefits were supplied without cost 
to the person receiving the benefit, payment being made by the Commonwealth to 
authorized suppliers from the National Welfare Fund. Special arrangements existed 
for supplying benefits or their equivalent to persons residing in isolated areas. These 
pharmaceutical benefits were first made available to the public on 1st June, 1948. 
Further Pharmaceutical Benefits Acts were assented to on 25th March, 1949 and 7th 
July, 1949 respectively, but a clause in the former which sought to compel the use by 
doctors of official prescription forms when prescribing pharmaceutical benefits was 
held by the High Court to be invalid. In August, 1950 the Government amended the 
regulations under the Act, thereby limiting the range of benefits to a list of live-saving 
and disease-preventing drugs compiled on the recommendation of a special Medical 
Advisory Committee. These regulations came into force on 4th September, 1950. 
Subsequent amendments restrict the use of certain drugs to the treatment of specified 
diseases. By a Pharmaceutical Benefits Act assented to on rst November, 1952, the 
number of committees to be established under the ao was to be determined at the 
discretion of the Minister. 


§ 13. Pensioner Medical Service. 


The Pensioner Medical Service which commenced on 21st February, 1951, was 
introduced under the authority of the National Health (Medical Services to Pensioners) 
Regulations in accordance with the provisions of the National Health Service Act 
1948-1949. 

Under this service medical treatment of a general practitioner nature, such as is 
usually rendered in the doctor’s surgery or in the patient’s home, is provided for eligible 
pensioners and their dependants, but it does not extend to specialist services. The 
service also includes the supply of medicines prescribed by medical practitioners under 
the National Health (Medicines for Pensioners) Regulations. Subject to certain terms 
and conditions, any registered medical practitioner, may participate in the service, 
which is free to eligible pensioners and their dependants. However, a medical practitioner 
may charge a pensioner a small fee for ‘‘ after hours ” service or for travelling beyond 
a certain distance from his surgery. Medical practitioners participating in the service 
are remunerated on a concessional fee-for-service basis by the Commonwealth, and the 
pensioner has freedom of choice as to which participating doctor he will consult. 

To be eligible for the bevefits of the Pensioner Medical Service, a pensioner must 
be in receipt of an Australian age, invalid, widow’s or service pension (but not a war 
pension) or a tuberculosis allowance, and he must have an entitlement card issued by 
the Commonwealth for the purposes of the service. 

At 30th June, 1952, there were 3,502 medical practitioners enrolled in the Pensioner 
Medical Service to provide medical services to approximately 501,400 pensioners and 
dependants. More than 90 per cent. of eligible pensioners have been enrolled for the 
benefits of the service, and it is estimated that more than 80 per cent. of active general 
medical practitioners in Australia are participating. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1952, participating medical practitioners were 
paid £1,034,902 from the National Welfare Fund. This was made up of £1,020,905 
for 2,332,824 medical services to pensioners and their dependants (1,227,829 surgery 
consultations and 1,104,995 domiciliary visits), and £13,997 for approximately 140,000 
miles travelled by participating medical practitioners, outside a radius of 3 miles from 
their surgeries, in visiting pensioners and their dependants. The number of medical 
services‘rendered by medical practitioners averaged 4.6 per enrolled pensioner and 
dependants for the year ended 30th June, 1952, but at the end of that year services were 
being rendered at the rate of 5.4 per eligible person per annum. 
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§ 14. Free Milk for School Children Scheme. 

In’ 1950 the States Grants (Milk for School Children) Act was passed. The objective 
of this Act was to improve the diet of school children by the addition of a small quantity 
of milk each day. ll children under the age of thirteen years attending public or 
primary schools, including nursery schools, kindergartens, créches and aboriginal missions, 
are eligible to receive this issue. The Act provides that the cost of supplying the milk, 
which is given to the children in one-third of a pint bottles, wherever practicable, is 
reimbursable by the Commonwealth to the States plus half the capital or incidental 
costs, including administrative expenses incurred in administering the scheme. All 
States are now participants in the scheme, and at present approximately 700,000 children 
are receiving free milk. 

In the more remote areas powdered milk is supplied where fresh milk is not available. 
Eventually it is expected that one million children will be covered by this scheme. In 
the years 1950-51 and 1951-52 the following amounts were reimbursed to the various 
States and Territories :—1950-51—New South Wales, £35,083; Australian Capital 
Territory, £92; Total, £35,775; 1951-52—New South Wales, £440,316; Victoria, 
£140,000; South Australia, £74,642 ; Western Australia, £67,480; Tasmania, £90,390 ; 
Northern Territory, £158; Australian Capital Territory, £3.989; Total, £816,975. 


§ 15. Disposal of the Dead by Cremation. 


The disposal of the dead by cremation has been in existence in Australia for many 
years, as the first crematorium was opened ir South Australia in 1903. The number of 
crematoria in New South Wales is five; the first was opened in 1925. There are two 
crematoria in Victoria ; the first crematorium opened in 1905, but was closed in 1926 
and re-opened in 1936, while the other one was opened in 1927. There are two crematoria 
in Queensland, the first being opened in 1934. In South Australia there is one 
crematorium which opened ir 1903. In Western Australia there is one crematorium 
which opened in 1939. In Tasmania there are two crematoria ; the first was opened in 
1936. 

The following table shows the number of cremations in each State for the ten years 
1943 to 1952 :— 





CREMATIONS. 
{ j i ’ 
Year. ' ONS.W. | Vic. Q’land.(a):S. Aust.(a) W. Aust.’ Tas. Aust. 
i 
1943. 1 | 6312 | 2,198 1,344) 142 376 272 10,644 
1944 fd suse cs 6,132 , 25394 1,482 145 389 333 10,875 
1945 e oe | 6,418 \ 2,604 1,481 167 479 325 11,474 
1946 a set 7,054 2.950 1,593 155 504 328 12,584 
1947 id a | 75443 3,162 1,742 | 176 $27 j 355 13,405 
1948 an age 8,273 3,642 1.925 | 214 | 627 | 434 15,115 
1949 si wey 8,591 | 4,157 2,010 231 610 406 16,005 
1950 be re 9,170 45425 2,155 225 726 421 17,122 
1951 oe eer 9,815 1 4,808 2.377 280 874 485 18,639 
1952 oF ase ul 10,165 } 5,338 2.671 347 929 _ 532 19,982 





(a) Year ended 30th June. 
B. INSTITUTIONS. 
§ 1. General. 


In Australia, institutions related to public health may be classified in three groups : 
(a) State; (6) public; and (c) private. To the first group belong those institutions 
wholly provided for by the State, such as the principal mental hospitals in the various 
States and the Government and leased hospitals in Western Australia. To the second 
group belong public institutions of two kinds, namely :—(i) those partially subsidized by 
the State or by State endowments for maintenance, but receiving also private aid, and 
(ii) those wholly dependent upon private aid. To the first of these two kinds belong 
such institutions as the principal metropolitan hospitals; in the second are included 
institutions established and endowed by individuals for the benefit of the needy generally. 
All institutions of a private character are included in the third group. A more or less 
accurate statistical account is possible in classes (a) and (6), but in regard to (c) general 
tabulation is, for obvious reasons, impossible. Owing to differences in the dates of 
collection and tabulation it is impossible to bring statistics of some charitable institutions 
to a common year. 
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§ 2. Public Hospitals (other than Mental Hospitals). 


1. General.—All the State capitals have several large and well-equipped hospitals, 
and there is at least one in every important town. In large centres there are hospitals 
for infectious diseases, tubercular patients, women, children, incurables, etc. 

The particulars given herein refer to public hospitals at the latest available date 
and include all institutions affording hospital relief, whether general or special, with 
the exception of mental hospitals, repatriation hospitals and private hospitals conducted 
commercially. The particulars for New South Wales in the following tables relate to 
public hospitals operating under the control of the Hospitals Commission. 

2. Principal Hospitals in each State.—In earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 22, pp. 481-2) particulars respecting staff, accommodation, etc., of each of the 
principal hospitals were given. 

3. Number, Staff and Accommodation, 1950-51.—Details regarding the number of 
hospitals, staffs and accommodation for the year 1950-51 are given in the following 
table :— 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : NUMBER, STAFF AND ACCOMMODATION, 1950-51. 
































Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic.(a) | Q’land. |S. Aust. ;W. Aust.) Tas. ACT. | Total. 
Number of Hospitals is 255 98 131 60 94, 25 I 664 
Medical Staff— 

Honorary an ifs 2,756 1,156 I5r 351 230 106 19 4,769 
Salaried i e. 604 | _ 413 394_ 98 66 , 76 4 1,655_ 
Total ee ++ | 3,360 1,569 545 449 | 296 | 182 23 6,424 
Nursing Staff .. a 9.065 5,186 45356 1,762 1,781 834 71} 23,055 
Accommodation— “iit, ale 
Number of beds and cots | 18,536 | 10,128 8,237 33374 4,015 1,943 184 | 46,417 





(a) Year ended 31st March, 1g5r. 


The figures for accommodation shown in the table above include particulars, where 
available, of a considerable number of beds and cots for certain classes of cases in out- ; 
door or verandah sleeping places. 


4. In-Patients (Cases) Treated—The following table furnishes particulars of in- 
patients treated (newborn are excluded). 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : IN-PATIENTS (CASES) TREATED, 1950-51. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic.(a) | Q’land. | S. Aust. /W. Aust.) Tas. A.C.T. | Total. © 








Inmates at beginning of 
year— 





Males a De 5,863 2,916 2,914 993 1,258 481 58| 14,483 
Females... ae 7,645 3,967) 3,132 1,346 1,357 681 88! 18,216 
Total 4s - 13,508 ___ 6,883 6,046 2,339 2,615 1,162 146} 32,699 





Admissions and Re-admis- 
sions during year— 





























Males at ++ | 141,261) 63,039] 74,693] 23,706] 32,779] 11,701 1,392] 348,571 
Females ae ise 207,896; 100,632] 87,673] 31,356} 36.698} 19,736 2,460] 486,451 
Total. «+ |_349:157| 163,671] 162,366] 55,062] 69,477|__ 31,437) 3,852] 835,022 
Total in-patients (Cases) 
treated— 
Males 3 ++ | 147,124] 65,955] 77,607) 24,699) 34,037; 12,182 1,450] 363,054 
Females... +» | 215,541] 104,599] 90,805] 32,702] 38,055) 20,417; 2,548] 504.667 
Total ae «+ | 362,665] 170,554] 168,412] 57,401] 72,092] 32,599 3.998] 607,721 
Discharges— 
Males ve a 134,802] 59,152} 71,440] 22,225] 31,549] 11,206 1,330| 331,704 
Females + ++ |_ 203,039] 97,764] __ 85,583} __ 30,419] _ 35,863]__19,310) 2,429] 474,407 
Total .. «+ | 337,841) 156,916] 157,023] 52,644] 67,412| 30,516) 3,759| 806,711 
Deaths— i 
Males oe at 6,461 3,885 3,096 1,421 1,280 504) 48} 16,695 
Females he eA 4,743} 2,897 2,017 1,020 851 398 33(__ 11,953 
Total aie os I1,204 6,776) 5,113 2,441 2,131 90? 81} 28,648 
Inmates at end of year— s 
Males wide 23 5,861 2,918 3,071 1,053 1,208; 472 72} 14,655 
Females Pre a 75759 3,944) 3,205 1,263 1,342 709} 86} 18,307 
Total .. - 13,620| 6,862 6,276 2,316! 2,549) 1,181 158| 32,962 
Average Daily Number 
Resident A ae 13,580 7,113 6,019 2,326] 2,616) 1,247 149| 33,050 





(a) Year ended 31st Marth, 1951. 
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In addition to those admitted to the hospitals there are arge numbers of out-patients. 
During 1950-51 there were 991,710 out-patients (cases) treated in New South Wales, 
415,495 in Victoria, 485,025 in Queensland, 113,352 in South Australia, 105,698 (estimated) 
in Western Australia, 84,427 in Tasmania and 10,792 in the Australian Capital Territory, 
making a total for Australia of 2,206,499. 

5. Revenue and Expenditure—Details of the revenue and expenditure for the year 
1950-51 are shown in the next table. The reverue includes the Commonwealth Hospital 
Benefits Scheme which operated in Victoria, Queersland, Western Australia and Tasmania 
from ist January, 1946, in South Australia from rst February, 1946, and in New South 
Wales and the Australian Capital Territory from rst July, 1946. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : REVENUE AND EXPENDIFURE, 1950-51. 























; ( £.) , : - 
{ 4 { ( 
Particulars. N.S.W.(a) | Vic. (8) Q’land. [samt W. Aust.| Tas. | A.C.T.| Total. 
: | 
- t 
Revenuc— : ‘ 
Government Aid_.. | 9,494,117] 4,994.795| 3,702,212[1,375,732|1,906,628| 782,860! 131,610|22,387,954 
Commonwealth Hos- 
pital Benefits .. |(e) 847,175! 1,097,000} uae: 367| 320,305| 324,703] 198,604! 25,376] 3,708,530 
Municipal Aid a (d@) |. 76,582! 85,291 567 Pee ides hace 162,440 
Public Subscrip- ! : : 
tions, Legacies, ( i ‘ 
etc, .. on 128,341! 893,431} 3,233) 92,393) 35,572 6,832 16] 1,159,818 
Fees a +» | 3,594,052} 1,010,285) 325,364) 242,698! 170,813] 81,901) 6,785] 3,432,497 
Other... ne 236,266 145,873] 41,898] 120,306{ 12,081] 32,159 1541 65 88,737 
Total ++ | 12,300,550 sea 4:968,074)2,236,725/2,450,364|1,102,356) 163,941/31,439,976 
Ex penditure— ( 


Salaries and Wages | 7,579,938] 3,367,611 
Upkeep and Repair 
of Buildings and 1 | i 

Grounds 407.161| 220,435 119.532I I17,711| 61,468 17,240! 4,721} 948,268 


2,830,980 








1,243,942,1,144,191| 648,606} 69,720/16,884,983 
' { 


























All Other Ordinary 4,214,249] 2,670,172} 2,043,798} 759,558] 810,990] 430,244) 51,830/10,980,841 
Capital(e) (f) 2,169,997 988,420] 156,728! 415,861} .. 37:347'93,768,353 
Total oe 12,201,348] 8,428,255 5,982,730 25277,93912,432,510(1,096,090} 163,618!32,582,450 

(a) Excludes loan receipts and expenditure. (b) Year ended 31st March, Ig51. (c) Portion 
only of amount allocated to public hospitals. {d) Included in ‘‘ Other” (e) Includes such 
items as Purchases of Land, Cost of New Buildings and Additions to Buildings. (f) Not available. 


(g) Incomplete. 


6. Summary, 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51.—A summuary, fcr the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1950-51, of the number of public hospitals in Australia, medical and 
nursing staffs, beds, admissions, in-patients treated, out-patients, deaths, average daily 
number resident, revenue, and expenditure is given in the following table. The figures 
relate to both general and special hospitals. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : AUSTRALIA. 








Particulars. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Hospitals ie No. 563 612 624 648 664 
Medical Staff... 2 4,059) 5,336 5.476) 5,917 6,424 
Nursing Staff aii 3 13,582 20,153 21,360 22,235 23,055 
Beds and cots... 3 35,711 43,473 44,509 455559 40,417 


Admissions during year__,, 527,055 691,453 700,321 792,699 835,022 
Total indoor cases treated ,, 552,051 719,956 730,009 823,395 867,721 
Out-patients (cases) (a) » | 1,272,147] 1,783,674] 1,836,122] 2,034,317} 2,206,499 











Deaths .. oe 23,372 25,046 24,699) 27,057 28,648 
Average daily resident ra 25,608; 28,554 28,942 31,885 33,050 
Revenue : £} 7,106,642] 17,392,541] 19,465,458] 24,943,591| 31,439,976 
Expenditure E£ | 6,351,055] 17,805,479] 20,661,275] 26,205,194: 32,582,450 





(a) Partly estimated. 
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§ 3. Leper Hospitals. 


Isolation hospitals for the care and treatment of lepers have been established in 
New South Wales (Little Bay); Queensland (Peel Island, near Brisbane, and Fantome 
Island, North Queensland); Western Australia (Derby); and the Northern Territory 
(Channel Island, near Darwin). At the end of 1952 there were 17 cases in residence at 
Little Bay, 33 at Peel Island, 70 at Fantome Island, 303 at Derby, 179 at Channel Island, 
and 5 cases at Wooroloo, Western Australia. Of the 607 cases, 499 were full-blood 
aborigines, 51 half-caste aborigines, 5 Asiatics and 54 Europeans. 


§ 4. Mental Hospitals. 


1. General.—The methods of compiling statistics of mental diseases are fairly uniform 
throughout the States, but there is an element of uncertainty about possible differences 
in diagnosis in the early stages of the disease. The figures for the States cannot be brought 
to a common year; consequently the following particulars relate to a combination of 
calendar and financial years. Licensed houses arc included in all particulars excepting 
revenue and expenditure for New South Wales. The figures exclude those of reception 
houses and observation wards in gaols. In New South Wales the expenditure includes 
the cost of Broken Hill patients treated in South Australian mental hospitals. 


2. Hospitals, Staff, etc., 1950-51.—-Particulars regarding the number of hospitals, 
the medical and nursing staffs, and accommodation are given in the following table for 
the year 1950-51 :— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS : NUMBER, STAFF, ACCOMMODATION, 1950-51.(a) 


Particulars. | N.S. W. | Vic. 



































Number of Hospitals i Ae 13 2 | I 33 
Medical Staff— an ae aaa 
Males « in oo 37 7 2 128 
Females ei = 8 I “ 10 
Total... +d +» l(c) 45 8 2 138 
Nursing Staff and Attendants— a 
Males rm ot ee 951 721 197 92 2,607 
Females ak - ae 958 __587 190 76 2,219 
Total bg ae we 1,909 1,308 387 168 4,826 
Accommodation— beak: 
Number of beds and cots oe 12,013 6,636 2,377 1,506 762 | 27,512 


(a) The figures relate to years ended as follows :—New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia 
and Tasmania—3oth June, 1951; Victoria and Western Australia—31st December, 1950. (5) Includes 
the Epileptic Home. (c) In addition there are 40 visiting specialists who are paid for their time. 


3. Patients, 1950-51.—Information regarding patients treated, deaths, etc., for 
1950-51 is given in the following table :— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS : PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1950-51.(a) 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Vic. le S. Aust. |W. easel Tas. Total. 
( —— 


{ 


Number of distinct persons treated | \ 
during year(c)— : 





























Males 2 ote oy 6,982 3,884 2,628 1,363 T,040 | 465 16,362 

Females se | 7,268 | 4,525 | 2,455 1,399 704 5 534 | 16,885 

| a" 

Total + | T4250 | 8,409 | 5,083 | 2,762 1,744 999 | 33.247 
{a) See footnote (a) to previous table. (5) See footnote (5) to previous table. (c} Excludes 


transfers to other institutions. 
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MENTAL HOSPITALS: PATIENTS, DEATHS, 


ETC., 1950—51(a)continued. 








Vic. | Q’land. 



















































































Particulars. N.S. W. : S. Aust. 1] W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
+ 4 ( ) ; ‘ | 
é | eee eee 
, \ : 
Number of patients on books at | | 
beginni f year— ! 
Males - 5,898 | 3,304) 2,162; 1,140 933 321 | 13,758 
Females 6,125 | 3,899 | 1.991) 1,170 614 365 | 14,164 
ee re = 
Total 1s as ote 12,023 ' 7,203 4,153 2,310 1,547 686 27,922 
i 
Admissions and re-admissions (ex- ! a e ~ 
cluding absconders retaken and 
transfers from other polpnaly= o ‘ zen 5 
Males a 1,084 : 580 4) 223 107 144 2,604 
Females 1,143 | 626 464! 229 90 | 169 , 23721 
Total ity a se 2,227 1,206 | 930 452 197 313 55325 
Discharges (including absconders not 
retaken)— i 
Males 448 229 255 75 35 123 1,165 
Females 503 222 244 69 27 126 I,Igr 
Total ole a6 .- 95r 451 | 499 144 62 249 2,356 
Deaths— 
Males... | 396] 235] 52] 305 65 27 | 980 
Females 32 ie 398 | 251 137 102 50 4r 979 
Total. ty es 794 | 486: 289 | 207 115 68 1,959 
Soe | eee 
Ni reas of paticnts on books at end | 
of year— : 
Males 6,138 35420 2,221 1,183 940 315 | 314,217 
Females 6,367 4,052 2,074 1,228 627 367 | 14,715 
a 2 
Total .. ats 12,505 | 7,472 45295 2,411 1,567 682 | 28,932 
Average daily number resident— | es ae suas _ Beers 
es : +» | §,509 | 2,951 34 , 4 2,959 
Females ns oe oe 53532 | 3,459 | 1,930 1,162 586 369 13,037 
oh 
Total aa or ae 11,040 ; 6,410 4,064 2,312 1,490 680 | 25,996 
Number of patients on books at end | 
of phe per 1,000 of pepiladen \ 5 
ales oe 3.68 | 3.06 3.58 3.30 3.19 2.11 3-3 
Females... ce = 3-86 | 3.64 3.50 3.40! 2.25 2.59 3.56 
| I i 4 
vor 3.77 | 3-35 | 3-55) 3.35] 2.73 | 2-34 | 3.46 
Average number of patients resident | 
io ie hospitals per 1,000 of 
population— \ . 
Males 3.34: 2.68 3-49 3.24 3.15 2.11 3.13 
Females 3.40 3-13 3.31 3.26 2.16 2.63 3.20 
Total 3-37 2.91 3-41 3-25! 2.67 2.36 3.16 





(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 


(b) Includes the Epileptic Home. 


Persons who are well advanced towards recovery are allowed to leave the hospitals 
and reside with their relatives or friends, but they are under supervision and their names 


are kept in the records. 
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4. Revenue and Expenditure, 1950-51.—The revenue of Government mental hospitals 
is small in comparison with their cost, and consists chiefly of patients’ fees, and mental 
institution benefits. The proportion of expenditure borne by the State amounts to 
about 87 per cent. In New South Wales the expenditure includes the cost of Broken 
Hill patients treated in South Australian mental hospitals :— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS : FINANCES, 1950-51. 
( £) 


















































Particulars, peers N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |'s. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas, Total. 
ae —f) [—— — 
Revenue (excluding Govern- ES ' ! 
ment Grants)-~ ' { | 
Fees of Patients ane 114,211 96,949! 345253 15,875, 24,384! 2,274| 287,946 
Mental Institution ; a 
Benefits : | 198, 165| 146,728 aoe | 33,369 12,869 9,177 400,308 
Other os sel 73,308. 17,185 1,5871 25,522 5,528 mr 123,241 
| | se 
Total ee ee 385,684: 260,862 35,840 74,766 2,781 11,562 811,495 
t 
ee ee - 
Expenditure— | | ' { 
Salaries and Wages 3 1,325,637: seal 505,998} 274,641 206,559 119.558| 3,257,639 
Upkeep and Repair of 
Buildings, etc. : 49,711{ 107,24 8,723 33,091 20,856! §,907| 217,130 
All Other(d)—.. «+ | 1,269,476: ont 370,742 202,408 111,869 78,829] 2,975,093 
t t Le 
Total ! 2,635,824 1,874,257] 885,463] 510,740] 339,284] 204,294! 6,449,862 
xpenditure per Average ; | ‘ 
Daily Resident .. ,£238/15/0 sind sets AL ake £227/14/2| £300/8/8; £248/2/2 
: i 
(a) Includes the Epileptic Home. (6) Includes the following amounts for capital expenditure on 


Purchases of Land, Cost of New Buildings, and Additions to Buildings: New South Wales, £298,564 ; 
Victoria, £222.907; Queensland, £21,661; Sonth Australia, £25,341. 


5. Summary for Australia, 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51.—The following table 
gives a summary relating to mental hospitals in Australia during 1938-39 and for each of 
the years 1947-48 to 1950~51 :— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 














Particulars. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948~49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Hospitals... Pe No. ! 35 34 | 33 | 33 33 
Medical Staff oe el gz" 108 | 116 128 | 138 
Nursing Staff oo Pr | 4,922 4,198 | 4,487 4,604 | 4,826 
Beds se » | 25,654 | 27,219 | 27,272 27,307 | 27,512 
Admis ions .. - 3,757 4,061 4,289 + 4,587 | 5,325 
Discharged as recovered, re- : : ; 

lieved, ete. Ae 5 1,800 1,969 ° 2,089 | 2,202 | 2,356 
Deaths ‘ » ! 1,632 1,923. 1,991 1,886 1,959 
Inmates at end of vear » | 26,509 27,214 | 27,425 ' 27,922 28,932 
Average daily re: sident 1 | 24,063 24,936 | 24,973 25,319 25,996 
Revenue (excluding Govern. ‘ : | ‘ 

ment Grants) 42 £ + 262,817 508,201 » 593,601 | 725,405 , 811,495 
Expenditure—Total .. £ (1,903,817 3,575,676 |4,484,879 IS» 390,526 \6,449,862 

5 —Per Average |? H 
daily resident. . | £79/2/4 £143/7/11 £379/11/9}t212/18/s £248/2/2 


1 
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6. Number of Mental Patients, 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51.—The total number 
returned as under treatment shows slight increases during the period but the proportion 
to total population shows a slight decline. A more rational attitude towards the treat- 
ment of mental cases has resulted in a greater willingness in recent years to submit afflicted 
persons to treatment at an early stage, and an increase in the number of recorded cases, 
therefore, does not necessarily imply an actual increase in mental diseases. 


MENTAL PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS. 





State. 1938-39. 








1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 





NuMBER. 





New South Wales 11,678 | 11,836 | 11,825 12,023 12,505 














I 
| 
Victoria ee e sa | 7,326. 7,052; 7,120 7,203 7,472 
Queensland(a) 32 + 3,650} 4,008 | 4,068 45153 4,295 
South Australia | 1,747 2,165 2,213 2,310 2,411 
Western Australia + 1,477} 1,505 1,537 1,547 1,567 
Tasmania { 631 | 648 | 662 686 682 
! 
{ . 
Australia ick -. | 26,509 27,214 27,425 27,922 28,932 
. t 











Perr 1,000 OF PorpuLaTION. 


New South Wales se ce | 4.25 3.91 3.80 | 3-73 3-77 
Victoria ah ae 3.92 3-42 3-38 | 3.33 3.35 
Queensland(a) 3-59 3-55 3-54 3-51 3-55 
South Australia 2.93 3-29 3.29 3.30 3-35 
Western Australia 3.16 2.96 2.94 2.84 2.73 
Tasmania 2.66 2.47 2.46 | 2.46 2.34 

Australia ee Ne 3.81 3.56 3.50 3-45 3.46 








(a) Includes the Epileptic Home. 


The difference between States in the number of mental patients in hospitals per 
1,000 of population may to some extent be the result of differences in classification. 
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CHAPTER XIV. ‘ 
WELFARE SERVICES. 


A. COMMONWEALTH SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


. Commonwealth social service benefits are provided under the Social Services 
Consolidation Act 1947-1952 which came into operation on Ist July, 1947. This Act 
provided for the repeal of the existing laws relating to age and invalid pensions, maternity 
allowances, child endowment, widows’ pensions and unemployment and sickness benefits, 
and for the immediate re-enactment of the necessary provisions for the grant and payment 
of these benefits under a unified law. Its more important effects were the elimination 
of obsolete provisions, the removal of anomalies, the amalgamation of like provisions, 
and the modernizing and grouping of the legislation so that it presented a symmetrical 
part of a well-defined pattern of social security. The history of the variations in the 
rates and conditions of age and invalid pensions, maternity allowances, child endowment, 
widows’ pensions and unemployment and sickness benefits prior to 1st July, 1947 is 


referred to in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 


§ 2. Commonwealth Expenditure on Social and Health Services. 


1. States, 1951-52.—The Commonwealth expenditure in each State on Social and 
Health Services for the year 1951-52 is shown in the following table :— 
































COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES, 1951-52. 
( £7000.) 
Social and Health Services. Vic. | Q’land. |S. i W. Aust.) Tas. Total. 
( 
| 

Age and Invalid enone 14,449 8,836 5,180 4,106 2,142 59,788 
Funcral Benefits : 8r 37 22 19 9 276 
Maternity Allowances 836 490 284 241 123 }(c) 3,157 
Child Endowment 12,015 | 7:363 | 4:149 | 3.478 | 1,819 |(4)46,625 
Widows’ Pensions 1,390 | 905 450! 367 | 188 5,615 
Unemployment and Sickness Benefits 239 | 253 77 59 29 1,008 
_ Community Lo aie eek 129 46 71 40 5 361 
Hospital Benefits 1,575 1,092 556 511 251 6,683 
qubercaioels Compaign(e) 1,103 360 302 313 179 3,879 
armaceutical Bene: 2,071 86x 95 47. 135 \(f) 7,327 

National Health Services— | 5 = “ 
Medical Benefits to Pensioners .. 226 11g 105 753 19 1,036 

Pharmaceutical Benefits to eee i | 
sioners 61 i 40 33 | 30 7 358 
Nutrition of Children 140° ‘ 75 1 67 | 90 815 
Miscellaneous 25 50 1 16, 10 \(g) 162 
Mental Institution Benefits 150 ; 103 35 18 9 518 
4 | 

Total 55»597 34,490 | 20,555 { 12,045 | 9,813 | 5,015 | 137,608 





(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 
(d) Includes payments overseas, 


payments overseas, £1,000. 


and reimbursements to the States. 


administration, £20,000. 


(b) Includes Northern Territory. 
£7,000. 


(f) Includes administration, £65,000. 


(c) Includes 


(e) ) includes allowances 
(9) 


Includes 
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2. Australia, 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52.—Commonwealth expenditure on 
Social and Health Services, excluding cost of administration, during the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52, for Australia, is shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES. 














( £7000.) 
, i 
| | | 
Social and Health Services. ; 1938-39. | 1947-45. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | IQ50-5I. {| 1951-52. 
{ : 
Age and Invalid Pensions wie 15,992 | 36,526 41,694 | 449557 | 49,520 59,788 
Funeral Benefits bie 4 we ‘ 210 253 246 254 276 
Maternity ‘Allowances ae 436 | 2,854 : 2,829 ! 3,008 { 3,057 3,157 
Child Endowment. . ys a 19.426 245323 ° 30,337 43,535 46,625 
Widows’ Pensions. . | Bis 1 3,904 4,389 4,421 5 4,828 5.615 
Unemployment and Sickness ' } : 

Benefits . moh ae 1,217 1,070 - 2,506 » 1,037 1,008 
Community Rehabilitation... a \ me 34 | 219 , 310 | 361 
Hospital Benefits .. are H | 4,448 | 5,880 , 6,320 | 6,536 6,683 
Tuberculosis Campaign(a) \ 28 156} 534! 2,275 3,879 
Pharmaceutical Benefits i 149 |} 305 | 2,930 7:327 
National Health Services— ' H 

Medical Benefits to Pen- ‘ 

sioners Bs Pe 75 1,036 

Pharmaceutical Benefits to f 

Pensioners Seah - 1 ne i oe | as \ ais 358 

Nutrition of Children i bed : iss : Bas hy su 36 815 

Miscellaneous ae igs a ee f a \ 94 | 130 162 
Mental Institution Benefits .. pr ' a af ; 256 | 406 518 
Rental Rebates under Eevee : ' 

Agreement | oe : oF i 1 3 

SS — ee 
Total pal 16,428 | 68,613 | 80.777 92,804 | 114,983 137,608 








(a) Includes al allowances and reimbursements t to States. 


§ 3. Age and Invalid Pensions. 


1. General.—Age pensions are payable to men, 65 years of age and over, and 
women, 60 years of age and over, who have resided in Australia continuously for at 
least 20 years which need not be immediately prior to the date of claim for pension. 
Absence in a Territory of the Commonwealth does not break continuity of residence. 
Any periods of absence during which a person’s home remained in Australia, and absences 
in certain other circumstances, and in the case of a claimant who has had at least 18 
years’ residence, occasional absences aggregating up to 2 years plus 6 months for every 
year of residence in excess of 18 years are counted as residence. 

Invalid pensions are payable to persons, 16 years of age and over, who have resided 
in Australia for 4 continuous period of five years, and who are permanently incapacitated 
for work or permanently blind. For the purpose of the residential qualification, the 
position in regard to absences is the same as for age pensions. A person is deemed to be 
permanently incapacitated for work if the degree of his permanent incapacity is not 
less than 85 per cent. The claimant must have become permanently incapacitated or 
permanently blind while in Australia or during a temporary absence from Australia, 
but this condition is waived if he has resided in Australia for not less than 20 years 
(continuous or otherwise), which may be partly before or partly after the occurrence af 
the permanent incapacity or blindness. 


2. Blind Persons.—All permanently blind persons qualified in other respects, are 
eligible for a pension of £3 a week free of the means test. Additional pension up to 
108s. a week is payable subject to the means test. 

Where a blind person receives income in excess of £10 per week the full pension of 
£3 Ios. is reduced by the amount of the excess income, but not below £3 a week. Where 
both husband and wife are blind the full pension of £3 10s. is reduced by half the amount 
of any excess income of £10 a week but each pension cannot be reduced below £3 per 
week, and any blind pensioner who has a child under 16 years of age is entitled to receive 
a child’s allowance of 118. 6d. per week in addition to the pension. 

3. Persons Disqualified.—A pension is not payable to :—an alien (except a woman 
who, prior to marriage, was a British subject); a person who has directly or indirectly 
deprived himself of property or income in order to qualify for a pension; a person in 
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receipt of income of £286 per annum (£572 per annum for a married couple); a person 
who owns property, apart from his permanent home and other exempt property, to the 
net value of more than £1,250 (£2,500 for married persons) , a person who is not deserving 
of a pension ; a person who is not of good character or who has deserted his wife (or her 
husband) or children for six months immediately preceding the date of the claim (age 
pension only). 

4. Aboriginal Natives.—Pensions may be granted to aboriginal natives of Australia 
who have been granted exemption from State control laws, or who, in any State where 
exemption is not provided for, are considered suitable persons to receive pensions by 
virtue of character, standard of intelligence and social development. 

5. Pension Rate.—The maximum rate of pension from 29th October, 1953, is 
£182 per annum, 

6. Effect of Income.—Permissible income is £104 per annum. Any income in excess 
of this amount is deducted from the pension. The income of a married person is deemed 
to be half the total income of husband and wife except where they are legally separated 
or in certain other circumstances. A married couple where only one is a pensioner may 
have an income of £5 a week between them without reduction of the pension. ‘‘ Income ” 
does not include gifts or allowances from children or parents, benefits from friendly 
societies, payments in respect of illness, infirmity or old-age from any trade union, the 
value of State food relief, child endowment or other payments for or in respect of children, 
Commonwealth Hospital Benefits, Pharmaceutical Benefits and interest on Commonwealth 
war gratuities. 

7. Effect of Property.—The rate of pension is reduced by £1 per annum for every 
complete £10 of the net value of property which exceeds £150 up to £450, and by £2 
per annum for every complete £10 of the remainder (if any) of the net value of the 
property up to £1,250. The value of property of a married person is deemed to be half 
the total value of property of husband and wife. 

The value of a home, furniture and personal effects, the surrender value (up to £750) 
of any life assurance policies, the capital value of any life interest, annuity or contingent 
interest, the value of any property from the estate of a deceased person which has not 
been.received and the amount of any Commonwealth war gratuity are disregarded in the 
computation of property. 

8. Claimants Receiving War Pensions.—A person receiving a war pension may he 
granted an age or invalid pension in addition to the war persion, but the total amount 
payable in respect of the two pensions must not exceed £253 108. per annum. In the case 
of a married couple where husband and wife each receive a civil pension (age or invalid, 
‘or service pension), the total amount which may be received in respect of war pensions 
and civil pensions is £461 10s. per annum ; in the case of a married couple (where husband 
receives a civil pension and wife receives a wife’s allowance) the limit is £461 10s. ; and 
in the case of a married person (whose husband does not receive a civil pension or whose 
wife does not receive a civil pension or a wife’s allowance) the limit is £390. Where 
the war pension (or pensions) and the civil pension (or pensions) together exceed the 
appropriate limit, the civil pension (or pensions) is (or are) reduced by the amount of 
the excess, but the pensioner is permitted to have other income to bring the total war 
pension and civil pension payments, plus the other income, up to the appropriate limit 
of income plus pension, £253 10s. per annum for a single person or £507 per annum for 
a mastied couple, both qualified for pensions. 

g. Inmates of Institutions.—A pensioner who is an inmate of a benevolent home is 
paid £63 14s. per annum of his pension and the balance of the pension is paid to the 
institution for his maintenance. 

10. Wife’s Aflowance.—An allowance, not exceeding £91 per annum, may be 
granted to the wife of an invalid pensioner (or an age pensioner who is permanently 
incapacitated for work or permanently blind) if she is living with her husband and is 
not receiving an age or invalid pension or a service pension. The rate of the allowance 
is affected by income and property on the same basis as an age or invalid pension. 

11. Child’s Allowance.—An allowance of £29 18s. per annum in respect of one child 
under the age of 16 years may be granted to the wife of an invalid pensioner (or age 
pensioner who is permanently incapacitated for work or permanently blind) if she is 
living with her husband and is not receiving a service pension. This child’s allowance 
is additional to the wife’s allowance and may also be granted where the wife is ineligible 
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for a wife’s allowance on account of income or property. The allowance may also be 
granted to any invalid pensioner who has the custody, care and control of & child under 
the age of 16 years, but where both husband and wife are invalid pensioners (living 
together) the child’s allowance is payable only to the wife. 


12. Rehabilitation.—{i) General. The rehabilitation service has been set up. 
to help persons who are too disabled to work or who have had to give up their employment 
because of sickness or injury. It aims at restoring disabled men and women to a state 
of fitness where they can earn their living and lead useful lives. This is done by means 
of suitable treatment and training, the cases selected being those in which the person’s. 
disability is remediable and where there are reasonable prospects of his engaging in a 
suitable vocation within three years after the commencement of treatment or training. 

The benefits are available to invalid pensioners, persons receiving unemployment 
or sickness benefits or tuberculosis allowances. The treatment of certain other disabled 
persons may also be approved by the Director-General of Social Services. During the 
treatment stage of rehabilitation the payment of pension or benefit is continued. If, 
however, vocational training is provided the pension or benefit is suspended and the 
trainee is paid instead a rehabilitation allowance equivalent to the amount of invalid 
pension for which he is qualified, or which would be payable if he were qualified, together 
with the amount of any wife’s and child’s allowances, where appropriate, plus a training 
allowance of £1 58. per week. 

Living-away-from-home gliswances, where necessary, are paid by the Commonwealth. 
Fares and living expenses (including those of an attendant where required) incurred in 
connexion with treatment, training or attendance for an interview or for medical 
examination may also be paid. A person receiving treatment or training may be 
provided, free of charge, with necessary artificial replacements, surgical aids and 
appliances. He may also be provided with books, equipment and tools of trade, costing 
not more than £30. If these are retained by him, he is required to pay the cost, but 
payments may be made by small instalments after he has commenced employment. 

If the treatment or vocational training does not result in the trainee being able 
to engage in employment, his right to the continuance of his pension or benefit is not 
prejudiced. 

(ii) Summary of Operations. The number of persons receiving benefits who were 
examined, accepted, trained and placed in employment during the year 1951-52 are 
shown in the following table :— 


REHABILITATION SERVICE : OPERATIONS, AUSTRALIA, 1951-52. 


1 




















Placed in Employment. 
Type. Examined. | Accepted. | Completed 
| Training. | after | Without 
| Training. | Training. 
ss f | | ; sed 
Invalid Pensioners : | 14,343 + 475 | I7r 134 ! 240 
Unemployment and Sickness | | | | 
Beneficiaries | 8,516 | ~=—-1,280 | 64} 49 | 897 
Recipients of Tuberculosis Allow- | | \ 
ances es | 434 - 252 | 9° | 7 100 
t \ : 








13. Funeral Benefits.—From ist July, 1943 a funeral benefit of up to £10 has been 
payable to the person who has paid, or is liable to pay, the cost of the funeral of an 
age or invalid pensioner or of a claimant who, but for his death, would have been 
granted an age or invalid pension. This provision has been extended to include payment 
in respect of the death of a person who at the time of his death was receiving, or was a 
claimant for, a tuberculosis allowance, if he was otherwise qualified to receive an age or 
invalid pension. Where the cost of the funeral has been partly met by payment from 
a contributory funeral benefit fund of an organization other than a friendly society, 
funeral benefit is payable to the extent of the amount (not above £10) by which the . 
cost of the funeral exceeded the amount paid from the fund. A funeral benefit is not 
payable to a person administering a contributory funeral benefit fund. 
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14. Rates of Pension Payable-—The following statement shows the rates of pension 
at 1st July, 1909 and the rates as they have been varied since that date :— 
MAXIMUM RATES OF PENSION PAYABLE. 








{ Maximum Limit q Maximum = Limit 
Pension of In- : Pension ’ of In- 

' Payable. come i Payable. come 

ST | (in- ; oO {in- 

Date from which | i : clud- | Date from which ' elud- 

Operative. | ' : , Dg, Operative. ing 

Per . Per , Pen- . Per | Per Pen- 

Week. ‘Annum.! sion) Week. (Annum, 100) 

’ |, per | ! per 
‘Annum. | ‘ i Annum. 

ies | eee = ' Seats, ata Sh ems Sie 

' i) 

&d.'8 sg. If 8. 1 sada}£ 8 £& 8 
ist July, 1909 -. ' 10 0126 0152 0 4 and April, r942{c} .. {25 0 | 65 o 97 10 
12th October, 1916 .. 12,6, 32 10; 58 10 | ist October, 1942(b) -. | 25 6,66 6 98 16 
ist January, 1920... =#415 0 39 0° 65 0 7th January, 1943(6) .. | 26 0} 67 12 100 2 
13th September, 1923 |! 17 6°45 10! 78 o } 1st April, 1943(b) .. $26 6/68 18 101 8 
8th October, 1925... 20 0, 52 0! 84 10 1gth August, 1943(0) 27.0! 70 4 102 14 
23rd July, 1931 - +17 6 4510} 78 0 | 25th November, 1943(0)(d) 26 6|68 18 ror 8 
13th October, 1932(a) ‘53 0 | 39 0; 71 10 4 25th November, 7943().- 27. 0|70 4' 102 14 
26th October, 1933 .. , 17 61 45 10; 78 oO 5th July, 1945 32 6] 84 10, 117 0 
ath July, 1935(0) «| 18 0 | 46:16 | 79 6 | 13th August, 1946 as 2 6) 84 10 136 10 
24th September, 1936 | 19 0! 49 8! 81 18 3rd July, 1947 .. 137 6197 10 149 10 
oth September, 1937.. | 20 0 | 52 of 84 10 ,f 218t October, 1948 Pe 2 6 {x10 10; 188 10 
26th December, 1940 | 21 0 | 54 12 | 87 2 ; 2nd November, 1950... | 50 0 |130 0 | 208 Oo 
3rd April, r941(b)  .. ' 2x 6 | 55 18 | 88 8 {| rst November, 1951 .. | 60 0 {156 0. 234 0 
11th December, 1941 | 23 6! 61 2! 93 12 2nd October, 1952 .- | 67 6 }175 10 253 10 
2nd April, 1942(b) .. | 24 0) 62 8 , 94 18 pan October, 1953 . | 70 0 }182 0 ' 286 0 











“@) ‘Additional pension, of £6 Ios. per annum ” 6d. per week) was payable to a pensioner with no 
income. Pensioners with income of less than 2s. 6d. per week were paid additional pension of 23. 6d. less 
the amount of income. (b) Variation according to rise in retail price index-number. (c) Increase 
paid on oth July, 1942, retrospective to 2nd April, 1942. (d) Rate restored to £70 48. per annum 
under National Security (Supplementary) Regulation 1124—Statutory Rule 315 of 1943. 


Nots.—Provision for variations according to retail price index-numbers was repealed on 6th Apri), 1944. 


15. Age Pensions.—(i) Number in force. At 30th June, 1951, there were 342,806 
age pensions in force. During 1951-52, 39,905 age pensions claims were granted and 
2,802 pensioners were transferred from the invalid pension list, while 33,464 pensions 
expired through cancellations and deaths. The net increase for the year was 9,243 
and the total in force at 30th June, 1952, was 352,049. 

(ii) Sexes of Age Pensioners—States. Of the age pensioners at 30th June, 1952, 
118,025 (or 34 per cent.) were males, and 234,024 (or 66 per cent.) were females. -Details 
for each State are as follows :— 


AGE PENSIONS : SEXES OF PENSIONERS AT 30th JUNE, 1952. 














1 
State. ok Males. | Females. © Total. | a aye, . 
{ a, 
Some Pe ee ee 
New South ee), $i 2004 50,876 94,181 § 145,057 | 54-02 
Victoria .. i | 26,503 61,342 | 87,845 : 43.21 
Queensland a ahs ack 175739 32,979 50,718 © 53-79 
South Australia(c) .. os re 9,759 22,172 ' 3,931 44.01 
Western Australia .. es oi | 9,124 15,658 24,782 58.27, 
Tasmania .. wis es | 4,024 7,692 | 11,716 © 52.31 
: —_— Oe fete ay Weeds Sarath wie 
Total we ote ee 118,025 ' 234,024 ' 352,049 50.43 
i \ 
(a) Number of males to each 100 females. (0) Includes Australian Capita! Territory. 


(c) Includes Northern Territory. 


(iii) Age and Conjugal Condition of Age Pensioners. The recorded ages of the 39,905 
persons (14,329 males and 25,576 females) to whom age pensions were granted during the 
year 1951-52 varied considerably, ranging from 6,881 at age 60 to one at age 97, but 
28,969 were in the 60~70 group. The conjugal condition of these new pensioners was 
as follows :—Males—single, 1,840; married, 9,801; and widowed, 2,688: Females— 
single, 3,793; married, 11,365; and widowed, 10,418. 
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16. Invalid Pensions.—{i) Number in force. The number of invalid pensioners 
decreased from 68,918 in 1950-51 to 67,963 in 1951-52, a decrease of 955. Total pensions 
granted during the year were 8,160, while 6,313 pensions ceased through cancellations 
or deaths, and 2,802 were transferred to the age pension list. 

(ii) Sexes of Invalid Pensioners—States. Of the 67,963 persons in receipt of invalid 
pensions at 30th June, 1952, 37,001 (or 54 per cent.) were males, and 30,962 (or 46 per 
cent.) were females. Details for each State are as follows :— 


INVALID PENSIONS : SEXES OF PENSIONERS AT 30th JUNE, 1952. 














State. Males. | Females. ; Total. ae We 
4 a 
New South Wales(b) a 17,986 14,410! 32,306 124.82 
Victoria .. is Hi a 75562 | 6,411 13,973 117.95 
Queensland ie 3% Ss 5,815 4,756 10,571 | 122.27 
South Australia(c) .. Se ae 2,154 2,143 4,297 100.51 
Western Australia .. ae 2 2,131 | 1,833 3,964 116.26 
Tasmania .. ae ie we 1,353 ) 1,409 2,762 96.03 
. ere 
Total ae a ++ 37,007 | 30,962 67,963 ¥19.50 





{a) Number of males to each 100 females. (0) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 
(c) Includes Northern Territory. 


(ili) Age and Conjugal Condition of Invalid Pensioners. The recorded ages of the 
8,160 persons (4,854 males and 3,306 females) to whom invalid pensions were granted 
during 1951-52 varied from 16 to 89, 4,031 or 49 per cent. being in the 45-59 years 
age-group. 

The conjugal condition of persons to whom invalid pensions were granted during 
the year was as follows :—Males—single, 1,606; married, 2,877; and widowed, 371: 
Females—single, 1,535; married, 1,197; and widowed, 574. 


17. Age and Invalid Pensions : Payments and Annual Liability —Separate particulars 
of the payments to age and invalid pensioners are not available but the total payments. 
in 1951-52 in each State, together with the annual liability of each class of pensioner 
at 30th June, 1952, are shown in the following table :-— 


AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS: PAYMENTS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY, - 1951-52. 














(£) ; 
hae Annual Liability at 30th June, 1952. ” 
State, Age and are 
» Invalid A Invalid 
Bee eh eh eta tee rsrareti Pensions. _ Pensions. | Total. 
i ( 
New South Wales(b) as ++ | 25,075,215 21,304,272' 4,900,251} 26,204,523 
Victoria .. ae ee ++ + 14,448,996] 13,162,583 2,096,969! 15,259,552 
Queensland - as ee -- , 8,835,443 7,621,092 1,617,046; 9,238,138 
South Australia(c) .. aye ++ | 5,179,666 4,767,370 655,416, 5,422,786 
Western Australia .. "A ++ | 4,106,291 3,671,597 593,306) 4,264,903 
Tasmania .. ae ae oe 2,142,392 1,728,682 415,713) 2,144 305 
Total ne oe -- | 59,788,003 52,255,596 10,278,701| 62,534,297 





{a) Includes amounts paid to Benevolent Homes and Hospitals for the maintenance of 5,625 pensioners 
and 18,062 allowances to wives of invalid pensioners. (b) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 
(c) Includes Northern Territory. 





The actual sum disbursed in age and invalid pensions in 1951-52, including the 
amount paid to homes and hospitals for the maintenance of pensioners and allowances 
to wives of invalid pensioners, was £7 per head of population as compared with £5 198. 2d. 
in the previous year. 
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18. Summary.—The following table gives details of age and invalid pensions for the 
years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :-— 


AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 





} 
Pensioners at End of Year. 





Average Fortnightly 











' 
Age. ° | Pension as at 30th June. 
' , . Total 
| : i Payment . 
Rate ‘ Amount O ee, : Sia teneaees 
Year ended per | ' | Paid in | Pensioners’ | \ 
30th June— 1,000 | Invalid. ; Total. j Pensions. and i i Hl 
persons } i f ( Institu- ‘ \ 
No. eligible : ( , tions.(2) | | : 
ou age | : ' Age . Invalid. | Total. 
qualifi- ' } | 
+ Cation. ve uv 
j @ , : 
' No. | No. | Ge, £ . pdt aed 68a 
1939 «+ | 232,836 376 ' 88,812 321,648 | 15,798,038) 15,991,7821 (ce) |! (e) 1 38 5 
1948 ++ | 302,854 381 | 73,073 | 375.927 : 30,376,104] 36,526,395) 71 8 72 9 71oui 
1949 -. | 321,327 392 ' 76,056 | 397,383 | 41,535,907) 41,693,680' 81 2! 82 6' 8 5§ 
1950 «+ | 334,923 395 ' 73,494 | 408.417 | 44,354,253] 44,557,161, 80 10) 82 o, 81 I 
1951 «+ | 342,806 395 | 68,918 | 411,724 | 49,307,090, 49,520,285, 95 5: 96 8; 95 7 
1952 ++ | 352,049 397 67,963 | 420,012 59,532,5141 59,788,003, 114 2 | 116 4 | 114 6 
. ! ‘ 

(a) Based on an estimate of the aggregate of males aged 65 and over and females aged 60 and over 
at 30th June of each year. (6) Includes allowances to wives of invalid pensioners payable from the 
8th July, 1943, but excludes funeral benefits in respect of deaths of pensioners, £209,588 in 1947-48 ; 
£252,479 in 1948-49 ; £245,822 in 1949-50 ; £243,058 in 1950-51; and £275,850 in 1951-52. (c) Not 
available. 


§ 4. Maternity Allowances. 


1. General.—A maternity allowance is payable to a woman who, at the date of giving 
birth to a child, is residing in Australia or is in Australia and intends to remain.: The 
allowance is payable in respect of a birth which occurs in Australia or on board a ship 
proceeding from a port in Australia or a Territory of the Commonwealth to another 
port in Australia or a Territory of the Commonwealth. The allowance is also payable 
in respect of a birth which occurs on board a ship proceeding to Australia, provided the 
mother receives no maternity benefit in respect of the birth from the country from whence 
she came. Payment may be made in respect of the birth of a still-born child, or a child 
which lives for less than twelve hours, if the period of intra-uterine life of the child was 
at least 54 calendar months. There is no means test. 


2. Alien Mothers.—Payment may be made to an alien mother if she was a British 
subject prior to her marriage, or if she or her husband resided in Australia for at least 
twelve months immediately prior to the birth of the child. Payment in respect of a 
birth which occurs within twelve months of the mother’s arrival in Australia may be 
made at the end of that twelve months, but may be made immediately if the mother 
is likely to remain in Australia. 


3. Aboriginal Natives.—Maternity allowances may be paid only to those aboriginal 
natives of Australia who have been granted exemption from State control laws or who, 
in any State where exemption is not provided for, are considered suitable persons to 
receive the allowance by virtue of character, standard of intelligence and social 
development. 


4. Amount Payable——From 1st July, 1947, the amount of a maternity allowance 
has been £15 where there are no other children ; £16 where there are one or two other 
children ; and £17 10s. where there are three or more other children. “ Other children ” 
means children under the age of sixteen years who were in the custody, care and control 
of the claimant on the date of the birth in respect of which the claim is made. The amount 
payable is increased by £5 in respect of each additional child born at a birth. Payment 
of £5 on account of a maternity allowance may be made available, upon application, 
within a period of four weeks prior to the expected date of birth. The balance is payable 
immediately after the birth. 
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5- Persons Temporarily Abroad.—Maternity allowances may be paid, under certain 
conditions, to persons ordinarily resident in Australia who are temporarily abroad. 


6. Summary.—The following table gives details of the maternity allowance claims 
paid and rejected and of the amount paid for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 
and since the inception in 1912—13 :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 














| | | Aggregate 

Particulars. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. } 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 19713 

t 1951-52. 
Claims Paid No. | 80,916 | 177, see 177,955 | 189,733 | 19x 387 195,722 | 4,977,624 
Claims Rejected | Pe 62 272 , 247 : 235 283 ; 180 "111,289 
Amount Paid ate £{ 436,614 f 854,018 2,828,849 |3, 007, 906 |3,' gives 3,156,992 [41,968,985 





NotTeE.—The means test was abolished from 1st July, 1943. 


7. Claims paid in each State-—The following table shows the number of maternity 
allowance claims paid in each State during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951~52 :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : NUMBER OF CLAIMS PAID IN EACH STATE. _ 


























t 1 { 
goth June | NSW. | Vie. | Q'and./ SA. | WA. ; Tas. ; Overueas.| Total 
| \ ; 
1939 .. | 30,860 20,819 12,880 7:204 | 5,213 3:940 ' Nie 80,916 
1948 .. f 68,116 46,027 27,920 15,856 4 12,553 | 7,074 | 20 177,566 
1949 .. 67,534 46,309 27,570 16,381 13,107 6,984 | 70 | 177,955 
1950 .. -- | 73,566 49,035 28,652 17,273 13,759 7,408 | 40 | 189,733 
1951 .. ++ ' 72,003 §0,210 29,155 17,864 ! 14,986 | 7,250 | 11g | 191,587 
1952 .. ++, 72,688 52,144 30,737 17,380 | 15,074 , 7,626 | 73 | 195,722 
4 
Total, 1912-13 } ! 
to 1951-52 .. 1,948,443 {1,295,769 | 755,879 | ana 330,214 207,845 322 [4,977,624 
1 t ! 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (8) Includes Northern Territory. 


8. Claims Paid at the Various Rates.—The following table shows the number of 
claims paid in each State at the several rates of maternity allowances during the year 
IQ51-52 :— 

MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : NUMBER OF CLAIMS PAID AT EACH RATE, 1951-52. 


















































Single Births. Multiple Births. * 
State. ; Twins. Triplets. auc. 
£15. | £16. {£17 10s. 7] Paid. 
£20. | £21. |£22 10p.) £25. | £26. £27 10s. 
New South Sales) 3 25,355' 34,726] 11,759] 237] 414 190 I 2 4 | 72,688 
Victoria... 17,947] 25,588] 7,930] 172] 362 137 a 6 2) 52,144 
Queensland. . -« | 9,547114,524] 6,304 g2 165 103 ar I x | 30,737 
South Australia(b) .. | 5,670} 8,880] 2,639 57! 85 49 a es ‘a 17,380 
Western Australia .. | 4,661} 7,573] 2,649 3r 103 54 I I IL | 15,074 
Tasmania .. .. | 2,450] 3,431[ 1,652 23 40 30 De I ie 7,626 
Overseas... es 29 37 7 oS 26 fe ae ie 73 
Total aa + | 65,659, 94,759) 32,939 | 612 | 1,169 563 2] oa 8 | 195,722 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. 


§ 5. Child Endowment. 


1. General.—Any person who is resident in Australia and has the custody, care and 
control of one or more children under the age of sixteen years, and an approved institution 
of which children are inmates shall be qualified to receive an endowment in respect of 
each child. There is a twelve months residential requirement in respect of a claimant 
and a child who were not born in Australia, but this is waived if the claimant and the 
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child are likely to remain permanently in Australia. A child born during the mother’s 
temporary absence from Australia is deemed to have been born in Australia. There is 
no means test. 

2. Child of Alien Father—Endowment may be paid in respect of a child whose 
father is not a British subject if—the child was born in Australia; the mother is a 
British subject ; and the child is likely to remain permanently in Australia. 

3. Aboriginal Natives——Endowment may be paid to aboriginal natives of Australia 
unless they are nomadic, or unless the child concerned is wholly or mainly dependent 
on the Commonwealth or a State. 

4. Rate of Payment.——From zoth June, 1950, the rate of endowment payable has 
been (a) where the endowee has the custody of one child only—5s. per week ; (b) where 
the endowee has the custody of two or more children—in respect of the elder or eldest 
child 5s. per week and in respect of each other child ros. per week ; and (c) in the case of 
an approved institution the rate is ros. per week for each child inmate. From rst July, 
1941, the date of the inception of the scheme, the rate of endowment was 58. per week for 
each child in excess of one in a family, and for each child under sixteen years in an 
approved institution. The rate was increased to 78. 6d. per week from 25th June, 1945, 
and to 10s. per week from 9th November, 1948. 

5. Divided Families.—There are provisions to meet cases of families divided by 
reason of divorce, separation, unemployment, death of a parent or other circumstances. 
In these cases endowment may be paid to the father, mother or other person. 

6. Australians Temporarily Overseas —Endowment may be paid, under certain 
conditions, to persons ordinarily resident in Australia who are temporarily overseas. 

7. Members of United Kingdom Defence Forces.—Endowment will be paid for the 
children of members of the Naval, Military or Air Forces of the United Kingdom who 
are serving with the Australian Forces from the time of arrival of the children in Australia. 

8. Summary.—During the year 1951-52, 93,866 claims wére granted, cancellations 
amounted to 39,292 and the number of endowed family group claims in force at 30th 
June, 1952 was 1,205,421, an increase of 54,574 or 4.7 per cent. during the year. The 
large increase of 73.6 per cent. in 1950-51 was due mainly to the extension from 20th 
June, 1950, of endowment to the first or only child under sixteen years of age in a family. 
The following table shows particulars of the operations in each State and Australia during 
1951-52 and in Australia for earlier years :— 


CHILD ENDOWMENT : SUMMARY, 1951-52. 





Family Groups. 


























{ Tee Total 
f 7 Annual Liability at 
Endowed Children. Payments to 
State. | Claims in | ee a2342 Havowees 
Naan Of | Gone I average | I2stitutions. 
year, ' Total. ; A Total. | per la, gcd | 
' claim. | per claim. 
per [a - are oe ioSe sy: cass 
| No. No. , No. | £ 
New South Were? | 476,684! 971,586, 2.04 soe isda a3 ’ ee 919 
Victoria .. 317,591} 642,693! 2.02 12,581,335| 39.61 12,015,367 
Queensland 173,179, 378,559] 2-19 | 7,591,207) 43.83 1 7,362,953 
South ‘Australia(b).. ae, 222,127} 2.03 | 4,354,610} 39.85 4,148,751 
Western Australia.. |! 85,971! 183,257} 2.13 |! 3,647,059! 42.42 -| 3,477,916 
Tasmania + | 42,424 94,439, 2.23 | 1,903,668) 44.87 fed 818,862 
Overseas en. 288) sal 2.06 11,700, 40.63 7,284 
| ! 
Total—1951-52.. | 1,205,421 2,493,246) 2.07 | 40,153,923] 40.78 ! 46,625,052 
1950-51 .. | 1,150,847 2,305,177] 2.06 | 46,533,591] 40-43 | 43,584,614 
1949-50 .. | 662,949; 1 813,925! 2.74 |2 38,543,713| 58.14 | 30,337,363 
1948-49 .. | 620,819} 1 083,094! 1.75 | 28,183,844] 45.40 1 24,323,413 
1947-48 .. ; 586,415] 1, 029,771) 1.76 | 20,080,652) 34.24 19,425,518 
{a) Includes Australian Capita! Territory. (0) Includes Northern Territory. 


948.—18 
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In addition to the children endowed iz families, child endowment benefits were paid 
in respect of children in approved institutions during 1947-48 to 1951-52 as follows :— 
1947-48, 20,580; 1948-49, 21,305; 1949-50, 22,3973 1950-51, 23,7533 and 1951-52, 
24,623. 

9. Number of Children.—The following table shows, as at 30th June, 1952, the 
number of claims in force and the number of endowed children classified according to 
the number of endowed children in the family :— 


CHILD ENDOWMENT : NUMBER OF CHILDREN(a), 30th JUNE, 1952. 





| 
, Number 











: ___ | Number 
Size of Family. ' cee a \ ot Soe Size of Family. wise lt oF en 

, children. | children. 

( j | 
One child .. .. ' 465,698 465,698 Nine children ae 837 7,533 
Two children .. | 409,269! 818,538 Ten children ard 317 3,170 
Three children baa 198,866) 596,598 Eleven children 33 66! 726 
Four children is 80,033! 320,132! Twelve children we 25 300 
Five children se 30,864| 154,320, Thirteen children .. . 12 156 
Six children .. + 12,225, 73,350, Fourteen children .. . 2! 28 
Seven children bs 4;959 34,7131 es | ao 
Eight children Fae aid *7,984) Total ++ {1,205,421 2,493,246 











(a) Under 16 years of age. 


: § 6. Widows’ Pensions. 


1. General.—Widows’ pensions and the rates in each class, as from 20th October, 
1953, have been payable’to the following classes of women :— 

Class “A ”—A widow who has the custody, care and control of one or more 
children under the age of 16 years. Rate £195 per annum. 

Class “ B”’-—-A widow, not less than 50 years of age, who has no children under 
16 years of age in her custody, care and control. Rate £149 108. per annum. 

Class “‘C "A widow, under 50 years of age, who has no children under the age 
of 16 years in her custody, care and control, but is in necessitous circumstances 
within 26 weeks after the death of her husband. Rate £2 17s. 6d. per week 
for not more than 26 weeks. If at her husband’s death, a widow is with 
child, this period will be extended until the birth of the child. She would 
then, of course, become eligible for an ‘‘ A” class widow’s pension. 

Class ‘‘ D ”’—A woman whose husband has been serving a term of imprisonment 
for at least six months, if she has the custody, care and control of one or 
more children under the age of 16 years or is not less than 50 years of age. 
Rate £149 I0s. per annum. 

The term ‘“ widow ” includes :-—a “dependent female ” (ie: a woman, who, for not 
less than three years immediately prior to the death of a man, was wholly or mainly 
maintained by him as his wife on a permanent and bona fide domestic basis) ; a deserted 
wife (i.e. a woman deserted by her husband for not less than six months); a divorcee 
(i.e. @ woman whose marriage has been dissolved and who has not remarried); and a 
woman whose husband is an inmate of a mental hospital. 

The residential qualification is five years’ continuous residence in Australia 
immediately prior to the date of lodgment of the claim. This period is reduced to one 
year where the claimant and her husband were residing permanently in Australia when 
the husband died. 

2. Persons Disqualified —A widow’s pension is not payable to :—a woman who is 
not a British subject unless she was a British subject before her marriage; a woman 
who is in receipt of an age or invalid pension, tuberculosis allowance, or a war widow’s 
pension under the Repatriation Act in respect of the death of her husband; a woman 
who has deprived herself of property or income in order to qualify for a pension; a 
deserted wife or a divorcee who has not taken reasonable action to obtain maintenance 
from her husband or former husband ; a woman who is not of good character, a woman 
who is not deserving of a pension; a woman in Class “A” in receipt of income of 
£299 per annum or more or owning property, apart from her permanent home and other 
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exempt property, to the net value of more than £1,500 or a woman in Classes “ B” or 
“D” in receipt of income of £253 Ios. per annum or more or owning property, apart 
from her permanent home and other exempt property, to the net value of more than 
£1,250. 

3. Aboriginal Natives——Widows’ pensions may be granted to aboriginal native 
women of Australia under the same conditions as age pensions. 


4. Effect of Income.—Permissible income is £104 per annum. Any income in excess 
of this amount is deducted from the pension. ‘‘ Income” has the same meaning as for 
age pensions. Any amount in excess of 15s. per week received by a deserted wife, or a 
divorcee from her husband or former husband, for the maintenance of a child is taken 
into account in the claimant’s income. 

5. Effect of Property——The rate of pension for women in Classes ““B” and “D” 
is reduced by £1 per annum for every complete £10 of the net value of property which 
exceeds £150 but does not exceed £450, and by £1 per annum for every complete £7 
of the net value above £450 up to £1,250. Property disregarded in determining eligibility 
for pension is the same as for age pensions. 

6. Claimants Receiving War Pension——A widow is not permitted to receive, in 
respect of the death of her husband, both a war widow’s pension under the Repatriation 
Act and a civil widow’s pension. A widow, however, may receive a civil widow’s pension 
in addition toa war pension (as distinct from a war widows’ pension) but the total amount 
payable in respect of the two pensions must not exceed £273 per annum in the case of a 
Class ‘‘ A” widow or £227 10s. per annum in the case of a widow coming within Classes 

““B”,“C” or “D”. Where the war pension and the widow’s pension together exceed 
the limit applicable, the widow’s pension is reduced by the amount of the excess. The 
widow is permitted to have, in addition, other income to bring her total war pension and 
widow’s pension payments up to the appropriate limit of income plus pension, £299 per 
annum for a Class “ A” widow, £253 Ios. for a Class “ B” or“* D ” widow. 

7. Payment of Class ‘‘ A ’’ Pension for Children Continuing Education.—The pension 
payable to.a Class “‘ A’? widow may be continued after her child attains the age of 16 
years if the child continues with full-time education at a school or university and is still 
dependent on the widow and is not in employment. These conditions apply until the 
child reaches the age of 18 years. j 

8. Summary.—The number of widows’ pensions current at 30th June, 1952, was as 
follows :—Class “A” 17,424; Class “B’”’, 23,095; Class ‘‘C”’, 99; Class ‘‘D”’, 140; 
total, 40,758. The amount paid in pensions during 1951-52 was £5,614,768. The 
following table shows details of widows’ pensions paid in each State in the year 1951-52 
and for Australia for each of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS AT 30th JUNE, 1952.(a) 


| 
Pensions Current.(d) l 








Amount paid in Pensions 














Children Average during 1951-52. 
State. io OMA ie ' auigntly 

pave Per 10,000 Payable. rate of Per_ head 

* Number. | of Popu- y Pension. Amount. of Popu- 
lation. ‘ I lation. 

or ae . A es eee Mise, hee Ses en ee oe hs AC) A. 
No. !£ 4. d. £ 8. d. 

New South pateena es 16,486 48 753315 8 1 2,315,178] 13 8 
Victoria... 10,222 44 3,496 | 5 6 II } 1,390,109} 12 1 
Queensland. . we 6,770 55 3,091 | 5 10 3 904.709| I4 10 
South Australia(e) .. 3,246 43 292 5 611 450,268) 12 1 
Western Australia .. = 2,676 45 1,116; 5 9 I: 366,483! 12 5§ 
Tasmania .. an 1,358 45 | 696 ' 5 9 8 | 188,021; 12 7 
Total—1951-52 ae 40,758 47 i 17,424! 5 8 2 | 5,614,768} 13 2 
1950-5! a 41,962 50 | 17,717 | 4 10 10 | 4,828,086] 11 7 
1949-50 -- . 42,894 | 52 , 17.760! 3 19 3 , 4,420,566, II © 
1948-49 set 43,251 55 | 17,891 | 319 8 | 4,388,468] 11 3 
1947-48 + 43,025 56 | 17,7321 3 8 11 | 3,904,086; 10 3 











(a) The Commonwealth Government commenced to pay widows’ pensions from 1st July, 1942. 
(b) Excludes eleven (1951-52), nine (1950-51), fourteen (1949-50), eleven (1948-49), Six (1947-48), pensions 
in respect of pensioners in Benevolent Homes. (c) Based on mean population for the financial year. 
(d) Includes Australian Capital Territory. {e) Includes Northern Territory. 
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§ 7. Unemployment and Sickmess Benefits. 


1. General.—From 1st July, 1945, men over 16 and under 65 years of age, and 
women over 16 and under 60 years of age and who were qualified in other respects, 
have been eligible to apply for an unemployment benefit or a sickness benefit. There 
is a twelve months’ residential requirement but this is waived if the claimant is likely 
to remain permanently in Australia. A person in receipt of an age, invalid or widow’s 
pension, or a service pension (as distinct from a war pension) under the Repatriation 
Act or a tuberculosis allowance is ineligible to receive a benefit. 

2. Unemployment Benefit.—To qualify for an unemployment benefit a person must 
establish that he is unemployed and that his unemployment is not due to his being a 
direct participant in a strike ; that he is capable and willing to undertake suitable work ; 
and that he has taken reasonable steps to obtain such work. Registration with the 
local Commonwealth District Employment Officer is necessary. 

3. Sickness Benefit-—To qualify for a sickness benefit a person must establish that 
he is temporarily incapacitated for work by reason of sickness or accident and that he 
has thereby suffered a loss of salary, wages or other income. 

4. Married Women.—A married woman is not qualified to receive a sickness benefit 
if it is reasonably possible for her husband to maintain her. Where her husband is able 
to maintain her only partially, a benefit may be paid at such rate as is considered 
reasonable in the circumstances. In exceptional cases a married woman may qualify 
for an unemployment benefit in her own right. 

5. Aboriginal Netives.—A benefit may be paid only to those aboriginal natives of 
Australia who are considered suitable, by reason of character, standard of intelligence 
and social development. 

6. Maximum Rates of Benefits and Income.—The maximum weekly rates of benefit 
payable and permissible income from 27th September, 1952, are as follows :—~— 


MAXIMUM RATES OF BENEFITS AND INCOME. 











(8. d.) 
Maximum Weekly Benefit. 
Age and Conjugal eee 
Condition. Dependent ! Income. 
Claimant. | “shouse, | Child. ° Total. : 
4 
; 

Unmarried— | i ‘ 
16 years and under 17 years.. | 30 0 | ae 30 0 | 5 0 
17 9 9 99 TB oy ee | 30 0 Fj / 4. + 300 | 10 © 
18" 43% ot a 2k ae 40 0 : a 4o Oo ; I5 Oo 
21 years and over .. «i 50 0 ee ..  ' 50 0 ' 20 0 
Married 23 ise -. | 50 0 4o o |! 5 © , 95 0 20 0 











_ Where an unmarried claimant has the custody, care and control of a child under 
the age of sixteen years, the total income may be increased by 5s. per week. 

Additional benefit of up to £2 per week may be paid in respect of a claimant’s 
housekeeper where no such benefit is payable in respect of his wife, provided there are 
one or more children under 16 years of age in the home and the woman is substantially 
dependent on the claimant but is not employed by him. 

7. Means Test.—Any income in excess of the permissible income shown in the 
previous table is deducted from the rate of benefit. For unemployment benefit purposes, 
the incomes of the claimant and his spouse are taken into account, but where the claimant 
and his spouse are permanently separated any income received by the spouse may be 
disregarded. ‘‘ Income” does not include child endowment, or other payments in 
respect of children, the Commonwealth hospital benefits and pharmaceutical benefits, 
or a tuberculosis allowance or an amount paid in reimbursement of medical, dental or 
similar expenses actually paid. 

For sickness benefit purposes, there is disregarded £2 per week of any payment 
received from an approved friendly society or other similar approved body in respect 
of the incapacity for which sickness benefit is payable. 
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Where a person qualified for sickness benefit receives or is entitled to receive (in 
respect of the same period and the same incapacity for which sickness benefit: is payable) 
any payment by way of compensation (including workers’ compensation), damages, or 
otherwise under any law (except payments for which he has contributed), the amount 
of the compensation, etc., is not taken into account as income but is deducted from the 
rate of sickness benefit otherwise payable. 


8. Waiting Period.—There is a waiting period of seven days in respect of which 
unemployment or sickness benefit is not payable. 


9. Special Benefit——A special benefit may be granted to a person not qualified for 
unemployment or sickness benefit who is not in receipt of an age, invalid or widow’s 
pension or a service pension, if by reason of age, physical or mental disability or domestic 
circumstances, or for any other reason, he is unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for 
himself and his dependants. 


ro. Rehabilitation—Unemployment and sickness beneficiaries are cligible to 
participate in the Commonwealth rehabilitation scheme under the same conditions 
as invalid pensioners. Payment of an unemployment or sickness benefit may be 
refused if the claimant or beneficiary, on being required, fails to undergo a medical 
examination or to receive treatment or undertake training or to do any suitable work. 
See Division A, § 3, para. 12, Rehabilitation. 


ri. Statistics, 1951-52.—{i) Persons on Benefit. At 30th June, 1952, 15,820 persons 
were paid benefits, comprising 8,294 unemployment, 6,378 sickness and 1,148 special 
benefits. 
PERSONS ON BENEFIT AT 30th JUNE, 1952. 














Unemployment. Sickness. Special.(a) | Total.(a) 
oe - lp F Boe al ee F P 
'e- ‘ ‘e- ‘e- e- er- 
Males. | mates, | Males. | mates, | Males. | mates, | Males. ' males. | sons. 
——_}——_ |__| | —_|__-i 
{ , . 
New South Walesb} 3,376 1,237 1.913 620 169 320 5,458 2 177 ee 7,635 
Victoria is 875 258 1,207 371 75 220 2,157 849 }, 3,006 
Queensland ore 1,450 605 721 193 47 14I 2,218 939 3,157 
South Australia(c) 103 50 538 153 27 \° 33 "668 236 go4 
Western Australia’ 2ir|° 25 354 97 13 42 578 164 742 
Tasmania et 93 Ir 175 | 36 8 53 276 | 100 376 
rear 4 a a | aitG 
Total .. 6,108 | 2,186 | 4,908 | 1,470 339 809 | 11,355 | 4,465 | 375,820 











(a) Excludes migrants receiving benefits. (8) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (c) Includes 
Northern Territory. 


(ii) Number of Persons admitted to Benefit in each State. The following table 
shows the number of persons in each State admitted to benefit during the year 1951-52 :— 


PERSONS ADMITTED TO BENEFIT, 1951-52. 





























j . [ 
Unemployment. | Sickness, a Special.(a) | Total.(a) 
P 
ae me Fe | wee | | F p 
'e- e- e- e- er- 
Males. | males. Males. | mates, Males. | males. | Males. | males. | sons. 
New South Walesh} 7,680 | 3,258 | 14,904 4,648 710 342 | 23,294 . 8,248 | 31,542 
Victoria - 2,628 573 9.151 2.687 415 347 | 12,194 | 3,607 | 15,801 
Queensland... 9,973 | 2,169 | 6,915 1,485 423 97 | 47,312 3:751 | 21,062 
South Australia(e) 227 83 3,986 928 202 49 4,415 | 1,060 5,475 
Western Australia| 591 132 3,540 853 89 26 4,220 | I, aes ca | 5,241 
Tasmania 6s 152 | 20 | 1,631 305: 51 35 1,834 l 2,194 
¥ 
Total .. | 21,251 | 6,235 | 40,127 | 10,916 | 1,890 896 | 63,268 18,047 | 81,315 
(a) Excludes benefits granted to migrants. (b) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


(c) Includes Northern Territory. 
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(iii) Benefits Paid. The following table shows the benefits paid in respect of each 
class of benefit in each State during each of the years 1950-51 and 1951-52 :— 


BENEFITS PAID. 
































ee eee aL 5) eee os aa 

, Unemployment. Sickness. Special.(a) “i Total.(a) 

State. a alae ava: | See 
I950-5S1I. 1951-52. 1950-51. Sa POST OFs, » IQ5O-SI | L951-52.) 1950-51.| 1951-52. 

Seem . acti | : 
New South Maleat?) +. 25,324 | 55,135 | 296,418 | 262,244 | 50,303 | 33,502 | 372,045 | 350,881 
Victoria oe 7;731 11,215 | 197,719 | 181,117 | 98,529 | 46,608 | 303,979 | 238,940 
Queensland of an 22,485 (114,226 96,540 | 123,075 9,232 15,214 | 128,257 | 252,515 
South Australia(c) ‘ 350} 1,025 70,770 | 70,482 5,558 | 5,967 | 76,678 77,474 
Western Australia es 5,360 A374 53-911 | 48,691 61,507 | 5,781 : 120,778 58,846 
Tasmania aa ee 1,194 | 1,036 30,358 | 24,278 3,924 3,687 | 35,476 29,001 
: | Uxatery : i 

Total .. oo 62,444 | 187,011 | 7459736 709,887 229,053 | 110,759 1,037,213 1,007,657 
(a) Includes amounts paid in respect of migrants. (b) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


(c) Includes Northern Territory. 


(iv) Summary for Years 1947-48 to 1951-52. The following table shows the number 
of persons who were admitted to benefit, the number receiving benefit at the end of 
the year and the amount paid for each benefit for Australia during the years 1947-48 
to 1951-52 :— 

SUMMARY : AUSTRALIA. 

















| Number Admitted to Persons on Benefit at end «ai 
‘ Benefit. of Year. ; Amount Paid in Benefits. 
| 
Year ' | re ' i 
Un- | Sick- ' on | Sick- Sick- 
Jemploy-| 2 | Special. | employ- j Sic Special. annlay Special. 
! ment. pee | (a) ment. mess: (a) ment, ness (b) 
ae By Ue haar SH eS a ee 
, : | 
; ; | ; i : £ £ £& 
1947-48 -. t 28,662! 69,486 2,177; 1.838: 8,066, 530| 369,629, 791.327] 56,518 
1948-49 ..* 12,126! 68,864'' 2,416) 1,151| 7,501 598 | 138,846] 795.826} 135,754 
1949-50 ° ++ | 161,101 63,842, 4,660 I 1226) 7,491 908'11,266,072; 816,014} 424,339 
1950-51 ++ ' 42,904] 61,410, 2,785 604) 7,044 921'| 62,444| 745,716] 229,053 
1951-52 ie 27,486] 51 1043) 2.786 8,294) 6,378) 1,148, bic 709,887} 110,759 
] { 
‘ (a) Excludes migrants. (0) Includes payments to migrants. 


§ 8. Reciprocal Agreements with Other Countries. 


1. New Zealand.—An agreement between the Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand for reciprocity in social services came into operation on 1st July, 1949. 


The reciprocal arrangements cover age and invalid pensions, widows’ pensions, 
child endowment and unemployment and sickness benefits, and apply to both permanent 
and temporary change of residence. 


Residence in one country counts as residence in the other country in relation to 
entitlement to benefits in which a residential] qualification applies. 


Persons from one country taking up permanent residence in the other country 
become eligible for any of the specified benefits of the new country under the same 
conditions (with one or two exceptions) as apply to citizens of that country. 


Persons in receipt of any of the specified benefits in one country may continue to 
receive those benefits while temporarily absent in the other country. These payments 
are made on an agency basis by the appropriate authority of the country in which the 
person is temporarily resident. 
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2. United Kingdom.—The Governments of the United Kingdom and Australia 
signed a reciprocal agreement on social services in London on 8th June, 1953. 


The agreement covers age and invalid pensions, widows’ pensions, child endowment, 
and unemployment and sickness benefits. Under the agreement former residents of the 
United Kingdom over pension age—65 years for men and 60 years for women—and 
who were in the National Insurance Scheme when they left the United Kingdom will 
be eligible to receive Australian pensions without having to complete 20 years’ residence 
in Australia. : 


Subject to the means test, these persons so entitled have any United Kingdom 
pensions they receive supplemented by Australia to bring the total payments in most 
cases to the maximum pension rate for Australians—at present £3 ros. od. per week. 


Similar principles apply to widows’ pensions. Australian residential requirements 
will be waived for these pensions, also for invalid pensions, child endowment and 
unemployment and sickness benefits. 


With few exceptions, all these benefits will be payable to former residents of the 
United Kingdom at the same rates as are payable to Australian citizens. 

Persons from Australia going to the United Kingdom for permanent residence will 
be treated in the United Kingdom as if they had been insured under the National Insurance 
Scheme while in Australia, so that they can qualify for various National Insurance 
benefits. : 


Families who go from one country to another will be able to qualify for child 
endowment, or family allowances, as soon as they arrive in their new country. 


There is also provision for the safeguard of social service rights for Australians going 
to the United Kingdom for temporary residence, and vice versa. 


The agreement came into operation in both countries on 7th January, 1954. 


B. OTHER SERVICES. 
§ 1. Benevolent Homes. ; 


1. General.—The public provisions for the care of indigent old people have been 
a feature of the social development of recent years in most countries. Numerous 
establishments exist in Australia for the housing and protection of persons no longer 
able to provide for themselves. These institutions are supported by Government and 
municipal aid, public subscriptions, bequests, etc.; while in many cases relatives of 
poor and afflicted persons contribute to their maintenance. 


An entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all forms of charitable 
aid is especially difficult in the case of benevolent institutions, because the services 
provided by these institutions are not always identical. 


2. Principal Institutions—Particulars respecting the accommodation and the number 
of inmates of the principal institutions were published in earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, p. 485). 


3. Revenue and Expenditure.—Details regarding revenue and expenditure for the 
year 1950-51 are given in the following table. 


. 
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BENEVOLENT HOMES: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1950-51. 
(£.) 
Particulars. N.S.W.(a) Vic .(b) Q’land. | 58. Aust. W.aAust; Tas. Total. 
a 
Revenue— ‘ 
Government Aid 300,771; 490,533| 228,341| 50,868 49,744! 64,810) 1,185,067 
Municipal Aid .. 939 aS Se i, ee . 939 
Public Subscrip- ; } 
tions, Legacies ae 59,870| 15,9721 .. oe ' De 75,842 
Fees (c) Sy 755574| 103,265] 20,279, 56,561) 38,174 
Other... : I} 224,747/) 30,104] 22,136] 2,351! 65 752 554,008 
} 
t i i sere i = 
Total ; 525,518! 637,029] 369,714 | 73,498! 106,370] 103,736] 1,815,856 
Expenditure— D r 
Salaries and 
Wages ae | ( 268,387| 159,127] 41,945| 65,681) 83,015 
Upkeep and Re- : 5 
pair of Build- 525,518 20,623| 14,123) 7,739] 1,309) 1,249] 1,917,492 
ings 3 
All Other (d) .. | 418,115] 228,535] 23,8141 39,380] 18,932 
aes a7 Lay eet tts oe = eat igts ) aoe 
Total - | 525,518) 707,125 40,783 735498} 106,370, 103,196] 1,917,492 
I ' 











(a) These figures relate to the three State hospitals and homes only. 


March, 1951. 


(b) Year ended 333 


{c) Includes Commonwealth Hospital Benefits and Age and Invalid Pension receipts. 


(d) Includes £270,729 in Victoria, £27,956 in Queensland, £4,615 in South Australia and £30 in Western 
Australia, covering such items as purchase of land, cost of new buildings and additions to buildings. 


§ 2. Orphanages, Industrial Schools, etc. 


1. General.—The methods of caring for orphans and neglected children differ 
extensively, inasmuch as some of the children are more or less segregated in orphanages 
and industrial schools, while others are boarded out with their mothers or female relatives 


or with approved foster-mothers. 


The children in orphanages and similar institutions 


may receive, in addition to primary education, some craft training. In .all cases 
employment is found for the children on their discharge from the institution, and they 


remain for some time under the supervision of the proper authorities. 


The conditions 


under which orphans, neglected children and children boarded out live are subject to 
frequent departmental inspections. 


2. Principal institutions.—Particulars concerning the principal institutions in each 
State were published in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, p. 486). 


3. Transactions of State Departments.—The following table summarizes the 
‘transactions of State Departments during 1950-51 in connexion with children under 


their control or supervision. 


In addition to neglected children, the figures include 
uncontrollable and convicted children who are wards of a Government authority, as 
well as poor children whose parents obtain assistance from the Government without 
giving up the legal right of custody. 
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CHILDREN UNDER GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY : SUMMARY, 1950-51. 





S. Aust, | W. Aust.{ Tas. Total. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic.(a) | Q’land. 








A. Children maintained or | 
subsidized by the State. 


In State shelters, industrial 
schools, reformatories, 
etc.(b) : 240! 48 41 

In licensed or ‘approved 1,086 5,265 
institutions .. vs 46 453 214 

Boarded out— 

With own mothers... 5647 7 3,032 34 22 a 10,854 
With licensed foster- 
mothers, guardians, . : 
relatives and friends 1,419 325] 1,264 293 130) 3,888 





















































Total children maintained 

or subsidized by the State 8,474 4,443) 1,584 816 385 20,007 
B. Children not maintained 

or subsidized by the State. 
In licensed or BPE | 

institutions .. ‘ 1,460} ig avs 46 734 e 2,240 
Boarded out 1,321 286 ot 1,853 
On probation (from In- | ! 

stitutions or Children’s | 

Courts) ae 2,306 163 285 110 .. ' 3,712 
In service or apprenticed 283 174 to4)w. | 871 
Adopted or otherwise 

placed 16 591 76 oa I,21I0 
Total children not main- 

tained or subsidized by 

the State .. 4,495 462) 2,417 1,310 ee 9,886 
Total children under State 

control or supervision . 12,969} 5,507} 4,905} 4,001] 2,126; 385] 29,893 
Gross cost of children’s : £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

relief rr .. | 676,547; 247,115) 207,460) 179,748] 56,593 17,832|1,385,295 
Receipts from parents’ 

contributions, etc. .. | 49,164) 24,203] 17,361] 32.441, 10,789] 2,183] 136,141 

Net Cost to State... | 627,383]222,912| 190,099] 147,307] 45,804] 15,649,1,249,154 








(a) Year ended 31st December, 1950. (6) Includes inmates of hospitals. 


The total expenditure on children’s relief in the foregoing table shows considerable 
variation amongst the States owing to the different methods of treating assistance to 
mothers with dependent children. In South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania 
large amounts have been excluded from the total expenditure on this account owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining separate amounts for allowances made in respect of the 
dependent children only. 


§ 3. Protection of Aborigines. 


For the protection of the aboriginal Australian race there are institutions, under 
the supervision of Aborigines Boards, where these people are housed and encouraged 
to work, the children receiving elementary education. The work is usually carried 
on at mission stations, but many of the natives are nomadic, and receive food and 
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clothing when they call, whilst others but rarely come near the stations. The aboriginal 
native ruce is extinct in Tasmania. The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue in 
1951-52 was as follows (figures in brackets are for year 1950-51) :—-_New South Wales, 
£130,459 (£97,637); Victoria, £9,628 (£8,695); Queensland, £407,543 (£314,727); South 
Australia, £40,885 (£99,561); Western Australia, £164,338 (£148,035); Northern 
Territory, £213,260 (£125,485); Australian Capital Territory, £2,933 (£1,021); total 
for Australia, £969,046 (£795,461). 


§ 4. Royal Life Saving Society. 


« 


In each of the State capitals, “centres”? of the Royal Life Saving Society have 
been established, and in some States sub-centres have also been established in the larger 
provincial districts. In 1934 an Australian Federal Council of this Society was formed 
with headquarters at Melbourne, and each State centre, or branch, as it is now called, 
is controlled by the new organization. Saving of life from drowning and other forms 
of asphyxiation is the object of the Society, and its immediate aims are (a) educative 
and (b) remedial. The encouragement of swimming and life-saving in schools, colleges, 
clubs, etc., will bring about a more widespread knowledge of these necessary matters, 
and there is increasing provision of life-belts, reels, lines, warning provisions, and other 
first-aid appliances on ocean beaches, wharves and other suitable places. Numerous 
certificates of proficiency in various grades are issued annually after examination 
throughout Australia, the number for the individual States for 1951-52 being :—New 
South Wales, 19,718; Victoria, 7,455; Queensland, 2,656; South Australia, 261; 
Western Australia, 1,347; and Tasmania, 1,650. 


§ 5. Royal Humame Society. 


The Royal Humane Scciety of Australasia has as its main object the granting of 
awards to all who with bravery, skill and perseverance promptly risk their own lives 
in saving or attempting to save those of their fellow creatures. The classes of awards 
are (a) Gold Medal; (b) Silver Medal; (c) Bronze Medal; and (d) Certificate of Merit. 
The Clarke Medal is awarded for the outstanding case of the vear, and the Rupert Wilks 
Trophy is awarded for the most outstanding bravery by a child under 13 years of age. 
About 75 awards are made annually. 


§$ 6. Other Charitable Institutions. 


Owing to the variety of name and function of other charitable institutions it has 
been found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid given in kind—food, 
clothing, tools of trade, etc.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and treatmert afforded 
range from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments ministering minor 
charity to indoor treatment over long periods in those that exist for the relief of the 
aged and the infirm. The institutions not so particularized include homes for the 
deaf, dumb and blind, infant homes, homes for the destitute and aged poor, industrial 
colonies, night shelters, créches, rescue homes for females, free kindergartens, auxiliary 
medical charities, free dispensaries, benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance 
and health societies, boys’ brigades, humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ 
aid associations, shipwreck relief societies, bush fire, flood and mining accident relief 
funds, etc. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Intreduction. 


1, General.—The statistics on Local Government operations are not entirely 
satisfactory, as they are incomplete, and not sufficiently comparable and up to date. 
Those on Local Government financial operations were improved, prior to the 1939-45 
War, through the use by the State Statisticians of standard forms in supplying information 
on their respective States to the Commonwealth Statistician. The presentation of the 
statistics thus made available was only being developed when the war made it necessary 
to discontinue the returns. However, since the war these returns have been recommenced, 
and efforts are being made, as opportunity and circumstances permit, to widen the 
range of information presented on local government activities beyond the purely, or 
primarily, financial. 


2. Local Government Authorities.—In each State of the Commonwealth there exists 
a system of local government whose powers and responsibilities are in general similar, 
and which covers such matters as the upkeep and construction of roads, streets and 
bridges. water, sewerage and drainage systems and health and sanitary services, the 
supervision of building and the administration of regulations relating to items such as 
weights and measures, slaughtering, the registration of dogs, etc. In addition to these 
obligatory functions there are also a large number which may he performed by local 
government authority either with or without the consent of the ratepayers or the 
Governor-in-Council. These include transport facilities, electricity, gas and other 
business undertakings, hospitals, charitable institutions, recreation grounds, parks, 
baths, libraries, museums, etc. 


The system is based on the principle of a grant of specific powers by the State 
legislatures to the local authorities, their autonomy, however, being more or less limited 
by the provision for general supervision by a department of the central. government 
or by the Governor-in-Council. Otherwise, within the scope of the Acts under which 
they are constituted or which they have to administer, they are responsible only to 
the ratepayers. 


While the broad pattern of local government throughout the States of Australia is 
similar, the range of activities, election of officers, methods of valuation and rating 
powers, etc., differ considerably. 


The areas over which local government borties exercise general control, numbering 
915, are known in New South Wales as cities, municipalities and shires; in Victoria as 
cities, towns, boroughs and shires; in Queensland as cities, towns and shires; in South 
Australia as municipal corporation areas and district council areas ; in Western Australia 
as municipalities and road districts; and in Tasmania as municipalities. In New 
South Wales some local government authorities in an area have combined to provide 
services such as electricity supply and water, sewerage and drainage—e.g., the county 
councils. Within shires there are also some municipal units known as urban areas. In 
Western Australia there are local health boards, whose personnel in most cases coincides 
with those of municipalities and read boards. Apart from the more thinly populated 
parts of New South Wales and South Australia and the Federal Territories, practically 
the whole of Australia comes within local government jurisdiction. 


The financial statistics in § 2 following are classified under the headings of Ordinary 
Services and Business Undertakings. The former covers the obligatory and general 
functions referred to above. Business Undertakings include public utilities such as 
water supply. sewerage, electricity, gas, transport and hydraulic power undertakings, 
and other miscellaneous works such as abattoirs, quarries, ice works, cinemas, etc. 
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3. Semi-Governmental Authorities—In addition to local government authorities, 
there is a large number of authorities set up to control specific activities, whose forms 
of activity are often identical with some of those performed by either, or both, of the 
other classes of public authority—central government and local government—and a 
complete picture of any field of activity for a State or Australia as a whole cannot 
be obtained without reference to each class operating in that particular field. These 
semi-governmental authorities differ primarily from local government authorities in that 
their operations are restricted to the specific activity for which they were constituted— 
e.g. roads and bridges, or water and sewerage, or electricity and irrigation, or harbours, 
or tramways, etc.—i.e. each dispenses a specific service throughout an area as distinct 
from the general services of the local authority. 


Sections 4 to 7 following, dealing with roads and bridges, water supply and sewerage, 
harbours and fire brigades, include particulars of the more important of these authorities 
which operate within the range covered by this chapter. 


4. Roads, Bridges, etc.—The construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and 
ferries are generally part of the functions of local authorities, but in each State there 
exists a central road authority or a Government department whose duties relate to the 
construction and maintenance of ‘‘ main ” and “‘ developmental ” roads, the distribution 
of funds to local bodies, and the supervision and co-ordination of road construction and 
policy throughout the State. Although roads and bridges constructed and maintained 
directly by the Government or by the central road authority do not properly come under 
the heading of ‘‘ Local Government”, they have been included in this chapter for the 
sake of convenience. Owing to difficulty in obtaining complete particulars of receipts 
and expenditure by the various local governing bodies in regard to roads under their 
control, the details of receipts and expenditure given in § 4 are those of the Government 
only, relating either to the supervisory board or commissior in the State or to direct 
activities of a department. In § 2 some information is given of the revenue and 
expenditure of Local Government Authorities in respect of roads. 


5. Water Supply and Sewerage.—In the cities of Sydney and Melbourne the control 
of water supply and sewerage is in the hands of special Boards, while in Adelaide and 
Perth these services are under the direct supervision of Government departments. In 
most of the other cities and towns, the municipal councils, or, in some cases, water trusts, 
are the controlling bodies which cither construct the works out of their own resources or 
take them over after they have been constructed by the Government. 


6. Harbours.—The majority of the harbours in Australia are managed by Boards, 
the members of which are either elected by persons interested, or are appointed by 
the Government. In a few instances, however, they are directly controlled by the 
Government. 


7. Fire Brigades.—In all the States, the management of fire brigades is undertaken 
by Boards. These Boards usually comprise members elected by the councils of muni- 
cipalities and insurance companies within the districts placed under their jurisdiction, 
and one or more members appointed by the Government. Occasionally volunteer or 
country fire brigades are represented. 


8. Other Local or Semi-Governmental Activity—The activities referred to above 
are not the only forms of local or semi-governmental undertakings. There are others, 
the most important being tramways and omnibus services and electricity and gas 
undertakings, which are not dealt with in this chapter, except to the extent that they 
are represented in the finances as shown in the following section. Chapter V.—Transport 
and Communication contains information on municipal transport services, and Chapter 
XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution deals with the various types of 
electricity undertakings in each State. In addition, particulars of municipal electricity 
and gas undertakings, although not shown separately, are included in the relevant 
sections in Chapter AX XTV.—Manufacturing Industry. 
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§ 2. Local Government Authorities. 


1. Area, Population, Dwellings and Value of Ratable Property—{i) New South Wales. 
For purposes of local government the whole of the Eastern and Central land divisions 
and a small portion of the sparsely populated Western division haye been divided into 
cities, municipalities (most principal towns) and shires (mainly large rural areas, some 
of which embrace important towns). At the end of 1950 the area incorporated was 
184,000 square miles, or nearly three-fifths of the total area of the State. 


The Local Government (Areas) Act 1948 repealed the Sydney Corporation Act 1932 
which had regulated the operations of the Capital City. It unites the City of Sydney 
and certain areas, constituting the united area as a city; unites certain other areas or 
areas and parts of arcas, constituting them as municipalities; and reconstitutes the 
Sydney County Council. All local government authorities in the State are now subject 
to the general provisions of the Local Government Act. 


Municipalities and shires may combine to form county councils for the establishment 
and conduct of services of joint benefit, e.g., electricity, water, sewerage. There were 
33 county councils and the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board at 31st December, 
1950. 

The area, population, dwellings and value of ratable property in the incorporated 
areas for the year ended 31st December, 1950 are shown in the table below. The valua- 
tions relate to ratable property only and exclude Government and other non-ratable 
property, whose value is not inconsiderable in the aggregate. In this table, particulars 
of dwellings are in accordance with the definition used in the 1947 Census, and are the 
results of information collected on the Census Schedules. Occupied dwellings include 
individual private houses, flats and tenements, and dwellings other than private (boarding 
houses, hotels, caretakers’ quarters, hospitals, educational establishments, etc.). Also 
included are portions of shared private houses in respect of which portions separate 
Householders’ Schedules were furnished. Unoccupied dwellings include ‘‘ week-end ” 
and holiday dwellings and other dwellings temporarily unoccupied on the night of the 
Census. Dwellings being built are not included. ; 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES: AREA, POPULATION, 
. DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1950. 

































































1 
| : Dwellings.(a) Value of Ratable Property. 
{ * ee _ a 
. ' Popu- 

Local Bodies. Number) Area. ; ja¢en. Unim- { Im-_ | Assessed 
| i Occu- | Unoccu-] proved | proved {| Annual 
pied. | pied. | Capital } Capital | Value. 

‘ 1 Value. | Value. {0) 
i 
‘000. | 000. No. No. £’000. | £’000. £’o00. 
Metropolitan— acres. | : 
Capital City + I Zs 2ir 51,934 539 69,155 | 236,392 12,289 
Other = as 26 148 | 1,357 | 324,120 2,229 | 124,626 | 440,532 | 32,344 
Total .. = 27 155 | 1,568 | 376,054 | 2,768 | 193,783 | 676,924 | 44,633 
( ! 
Outside Metropolitan Area | - 217 | 117,622 1,688 | 366,883 | 14,387 | 242,763 (ec) (ce) 
“Grand Total . 244 | 117,777 | 3,256 | 742,937 | 17,155 | 436,544 (ec) (c) 
(a) As at Census, 30th June, 1947. (6) Nine-tenths annual rental! value of land with improvemcuts 
thereon. (c) Not available. 


{ii) Victoria. Local Government is established throughout the State, the various 
divisions being termed cities, towrs, boroughs, or shires. The only unincorporated areas 
are French Island (42,000 acres) in Westernport Bay, Julia Percy Island (650 acres) off 
Port Fairy, and Tower Hill (1,350 acres) adjacent to the Borough of Koroit. Melbourne 
and Geelong were incorporated under special statutes prior to the establishment of a 
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general system of local government, but are now subject to several provisions of the 
Local Government Act. The law relating to locel government was consolidated by the 
Local Government Act 1946. . 

As from 1st January, 1947, the metropolitan area for statistical and health purposes 
was redefined by the inclusion of the cities of Nunawading and Sunshine, the borough 
of Ringwood, the Broadmeadows and Camphellfield ridings of the shire of Broadmeadows, 
the Doutta Galla riding of the shire of Keilor and the shire of Mulgrave. 

The area, population, dwellings and estimated value of ratable property in the 


incorporated areas for the year ended 30th September, 1951 are shown below. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, VICTORIA: AREA, POPULATION, 


DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1959-51. 





' 


| Popu- 


i 
Dwellings.(a) 


Value of Ratable 
































' j Property. 
Local Bodies. Number. Area. | jation. | mers Improve a Net ; 
' Occupied. = api ) Annua 
i occupied. “Value. | Value. 
= : =f \ ieee 
: t000. | ‘ooo. | No. |! No. £'000. | £’000. 
Metropolitan— ' } acres. | { 
meet City Sed x |{ 8, ror! 24,105 | 4 | 113,151 5,658 
Other(d) + . 33 | 333; 1,267 | 326,505 | 2} 477,147 | 24,543 
{ j 
' ) 1 , 
j 
Total | 34 | 34x | 1,368 | 350,610 | 6 | 590,298 | 30,201 
I 
\ . : 
Outside Metropolitan Area(c) 164 | 55,852 | gi2 | 245,274 108 | 450,494 22,632 
Grand Total we | 198 56,193 | 2,280 | 595,884 114 }41,040,792 52,833 











(a) Particulars of occupied and unoccupied dwellings are bascd on returns furnished by municipalities. 
These figures refer to number of units in all habitable buildings. (b) Includts the whole of the cities 
of Heidelberg and Sunshiue, the borough of Ringwood, and the whole of the shires of Broadmeadows, 
Keilor and Mulgrave, whose parts do not all lie within the Metropolitan Area. (ec) Excludes Yallourn 
area under the jurisdiction of the State Electricity Commission of Victoria. 


Particulars of the unimproved capital value are not available. 


(iii) Queensland. The whole of the State (except certain islands along the coast, 
the Dawson Valley Irrigation Area and the Somerset Dam Area) is incorporated into 
cities, towns and shires under the Local Authorities Act 1902 and its amendments. In 
June, 1949, the State Government rearranged the boundaries of the local authorities 
to the south of Brisbane, reducing their number by ten. The towns of Coolangatta and 
Southport were absorbed by the new town of South Coast ; two new shires were created 
and eleven were abolished, being absorbed by the new shires and existing cities, towns 
and shires. The following table shows particulars of the area, population, dwellings 
and value of ratable property in the incorporated areas for the year ended 30th June, 
1951 :— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT)/AUTHORITIES, QUEENSLAND: AREA, POPULATION, 
DWELLINGS ‘AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1950-51. 














i 
| : Dwellings.(a) Un- 
' : Bs.(a) bopreved 
Capita 

Local Bodies. Number. Area, hae a ye ea ey Valne of 

: a 7 Un- Ratable 
Occupied. | jcoupied. | Property. 

, 2 "ooo acres. "000. No. No. £’000. 
Capital City(b) - .. I 246 402 99.771 1,475 25,333 
Outside Metropolitan Area 133 428,874 697 171,400 8,071 72,721 
- Total 134 429,120 1,099 271,171 9,546 98,054 











(a) As at Census, 30th June, 1947. 


(b) City of Greater Brisbane. 


Particulars of improved capital value and annual value are not available. 
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(iv) South Australia. The scttled portion of South Australia is incorporated, 
being mostly under municipal corporations in the larger cities and towns, and district 
councils in the agricultural areas. 

The following table shows the area, population, dwellings and value of ratable 
property in incorporated areas for the year ended 30th June, 1951. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : AREA, POPULATION, 
DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1950-51. 





Value of Ratable Property. 


























iy 
1 
| | Occu- 
E ‘ ‘ay Popu- pied 
Local Bodies. ‘Number.! Area. ‘, ae! Unim- Im-. 
: ‘ lation. | pe ot roved | proved | Annual 
H H gS. apital | Capital | Value. 
| | \ Value. | Value. 
{ 
Pree st a 
: "000. ‘ooo. | No. S'o00. | £000. | £'o00. 
Metropolitan— i acres. H . : 
Capital City .. af ae I 4 35 8,200 | 12,084 | 39,000 1,964 
Other ae aye o34° 20 99 40% } 106,700 (a) 116,000 5,791 
Total : 2r 103 436 | 114,900 (a) 155,000 7,755 
! es ee ' 
7 st 
Outside Metropolitan Area ofa 122 | 34,402 26: a 70,390 (a) 128,000 6,377 
7 { dees, iG er 
Grand Total a a 143 | 34,505 | 704 | 185,290 (a) 283,000 | 14,132 
1 i : 1 








(a) Not available. 


(v) Western Australia. In this State, Local Government is carried on by means 
of municipalities and district road boards. Certain functions are delegated to health 
boards, whose personnel, in most cases, coincides with those of the municipalities and 
district road boards. The following table shows particulars of the area, population, 
dwellings and value of ratable property in incorporated areas for the year ended 31st 
October, 1951 for municipalities, and the year ended 30th June, 1951 for district road 
boards. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: AREA, 
POPULATION, DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1950-51. _ 
| Value of Ratable Property. 
: { 


Popu- | Dwell 



























































Local Bodies. eee Area. : Unim- Im- 
lation. | ings, (| ; proved | proved | Annual 
1 i Capital | Capital | Value. 
| j; Value. | Value. 
{-—— See GEREN areas eel eee 
! ’000. | “900. No. £’000. | £'000. | £’o00. 
Municipalities— acres. | 
Metropolitan— ' 
Capital City .: oo r 14| 106, 25,037, () 46,250] 1,958 
Other an oe on 3 12) 27: __ 319,272] (6) f_7.352) _ 927 
Total a . cel ol 26 183 44,309 ~ (6) 63,602 2,885 
Outside Metropolitan Area ei 10} 41) 54} 2,948} (b) Vt 1.894 649 
Total oe st 19/ 67 237) 57,257 __ 0) | 75,496 3,534 
District Road Boards— | eS 
Other Metropolitan(c) . iit ur 96 137 33-273 6,552 (a) 13 
Outside Metropolitan Area “a5 117| 624,4271 197. 52,898] 21,352 (b) 589 
Total. : me 25} 624,523! 334! 85.13} 27,904! (b)_| —_~<602 
All Authorities— i ' H 
Metropolitan— 7 | 
Capital City sa | 14 106) 25,037 {b) 46,250 1,958 
Other . as oa Ig! 10k 214) 52,485 (b) (b) 940 
Total. ae zo! 122) 320° 77,522{ (0) (0) 2,898 
Outside Metropolitan Area fse3 127 624,468 253! 64,846] (0) (6) 1,238 
Grand Total a Hac§ 337, uct 57Ul 142.368 (o) «~~ (6) 4.136 
' ' aa t 
(a) Particulars of unoccupied dwellings are not available separately. (6) Not available. 


(ec) Includes part only (8.064 acres) of Swan River District situated in Metropolitan Area. 
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The method of valuation is not identical in the case of all district: raad boards, 
as in some the assessment is based on the unimproved capital value and in others partly 
on the unimproved capital value and partly on the annual value. The amounts shown 
are the totals for the areas rated on each valuation, and are not a function of each other. 


(vi) Tasmania. The whole State is divided into municipal districts, Hobart and 
Launceston being incorporated under separate Acts. The following table shows parti- 
culars of the area, population, dwellings and value of ratable property in incorporated 
areas for the year ended 30th June, 1951. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES, TASMANIA: AREA, POPULATION, 
DWELLINGS AND VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1950-51. 





Dwellings.(a) Value of Ratable Property. 

































































Local Bodies. Number.) Area. Eepa Unim- | Im- 
* | Occu- | Unoccu-} proved | proved } Annual 
pied. pied. | Capital { Capital | Value. 

Value. | Value. 
*900. "900. No. No. £’000, | £’000. } £’oo0. 
Metropolitan— acres. 
Capital City ie Ir 18 59 | 13,597 56 5,611 | 18,555 1,325 
Other(d) i 2 99 27 { 4,560 331 | 2.435 | 9,299 538 
Total .. ea 3 117 86} 18,157 387 8,046 ) 27,854 1,863 
Outside Metropolitan Area 46 | 16,667 202 | 44,327 1,964 | 19,884 | 49,823 3,258 
Grand Total... 49 | 16,778 | 288 | 62,484 | 2,352 | 27.930 | 77,677 | $,x23 
i | | 
(a) As at Census, 30th June, 1947. (b) Comprises the whole of the Municipalities of Clarence 


and Glenorchy. 


2. Firances.—(i) General. The following tables show the latest available financial 
statistics for Local Government Authorities. The figures relate to the year 1950-51 
except for New South Wales where they relate to the year 1950. 


(ii) Ordinary Services. In the returns of revenue and expenditure for 1950-51 in 
the following table, the proceeds from loans and expenditure thereof have been excluded, 
as have the operations of business undertakings controlled by the various Local 
Government Authorities. The profits resulting from the working of these undertakings, 


where taken into general revenue, have been included. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : ORDINARY SERVICES—REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE, 1950-51. 





Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas, Total. 
(a) () (c) (c) (a) (ce) 








Number of Local Govern- 
ment Authorities ae 244 198) 134 143) 147 49 915 








REVENUE (ExcLUDING Loan REocEIrPTs). (£.) 














Ta xation— ) ‘ 5668, 269 7 
Rates (net) .. .» |10,969,905 2 e 1,293,133, 737,29) \ 
Penalties .. os 58,830) 29,6 5,824,968/1,879,260) 4371S 209494760 
Licences oe a 259.002 67. ae 55,747) 35,492 32,859 9.713 459,860 
Total ++ |11,287,737| 7,794,978] 5,880,715}1,914,752| 1,325,992] 747,446] 28,951 ,620 





Public Worksand Services—} 
Sanitary and G eruage 























Services .. 1,330,348] 498,824} 1,049,438} 45,358] 222,574] 49,990] 3,196,532 
Council Properties .. | 1,133,849! 798,447] 1,012,749} 175,130 129,986; 111,866} 3,362,027 
Street Construction .. 451,928! 399,r00 93,407/€ 158,152 73095 7,267 1,182,949 
Other es «+ 1f1,055,574](9)772,213 51,400} 61,885 315,986] 32,743 2,289.f0r 

Total «+ |3:971,699] 2,468,584] 2,206,994 440,525 741,641] 201,866} 10,031,309 
Government Grants— 
Roads “a ++ | 1,951,288] 113,351 941,093! 967,755) 503,597} 163,526) 4,640,613 
Other ae .» |.145381,076} 272,491/(2) 537:726} 13,501 II1,027} 11,430 2,327,251 
Total ++ {| 3,332,364] 385,842) 1,478,819} 981,259{ 14,6247 174,956 6,967,864 
Profits from Business : 
Undertakings ue 236,074 5,199 nd 62,140 oe 303,413 
Fees and Fines < a 31,932 51,145 714,23) S 
All Other ae we 127.11C } 61040014 53'66) r23,08(| f 90267] 3,821,132 





Total Revenue [18 591, 800|11,044,520] 10,182,127|3,460,747| _3,581,714|1;214,43¢| 48,075,338 





EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING LoAN EXPENDITURE). (£.) 


788.477 $37,808] 43125 144.576 





General Administration .. | 1,448,558] 1,715,876 4,866,546 


Debt Services (cxcluding 













































Business Vadcetakioee 
Interest .. 732,739| 403,508) 725,992} 28,467 77,378] 37,158} 2,005,242 
Leach ai -» | 1,455,932] 593,864 1,108,694] 205,078 190,488, 72,909 3,626,965 
Exchange . «ig 21,560) Ey 176,956 i sia 508| 199,024 
Other Be = a 7,582 7,380) bye at ee. 14,962 
Total 2,210,231 1,004,954] 2,019,022] 233,545 267,866] 110,575| 5.846.193. 
Public Worksand Services— | oe oe 
Roads, Streets and | 
Bridges... 8,189,215) 3,905,436] 3,865,158|2,043,458] 1,129,062] 542,809} 19,675,138 
Health ‘Administration 373,332) 433,191 75,164 96,019] 32,401 1,161,499 
Sanitary and eareere 
Services .. 1,823,592] 962,913} 202,663 295,651; 61,670; 4,216,190 
Street Lighting m3 525,634! 258,028 86,139 61,325) 39,474 1,119,044 
Council Properties -. | 2,760,616, 1,739,241| 1,192,813} 304,865 576,970] 149,884) 6,724,389 
Other i zs 7535 808) _806,738|(i) 648,560) 47.905 418,406] 22.958) 2,698,375 
Total «+ 114,426,197, 8,105,547) 6,876,068)2,760,194} 2,577,433] 849,196} 35,594,635 
Grants— 
Fire Brigades : 1345741 177,339 93,908} 55,837 39,872; 21,455] 523,152 
Hospitals and Ambu- | F ‘ 
lances 2 1,49 92,580, 4,209 315 2 
Other Charities ‘3 52,298 65,647 } 1017] §,720 6.9391 3,128 233,351 
Other . ++ |(9)288,859 (#)523,736 93,913] 5,764 ss 2.536] 914,808 
Total one 475,898 766.722 190.336, 159,901 51,020 27,434) 1,671,311 
All Other 8 fe 473,691' 65.786) 121,673|.. 97.274|_105,336, 863,760 
( [19,034,575 11,658,885} 9,995,576/3,491,448] 3,424,844]1,237,117) 48,842,445 
. less | less 
Total Expenditure } (14081). eo ieee 7 |e stao8t 
18,520,494 11,658.885| 9.995,57613,491,448| 3,424,844|1,237.117, 48,328,364 

















(a) Figures for New South Wales relate to the vear ended 31st December, 1950, and are on an income 
and expenditure basis as distinct from those of other States, which are on a cash basis. (b) Year 
ended 30th September, 1951. (ec) Year ended 30th June, rg51. (d) Municipalities—Year 
ended 31st October, 1951; Road Districts—Year ended 30th June, 1951. (e) Includes £31.326 
reimbursement from Highways Department for work done. (f) Includes interest from sinking fund 
investments for debt redemption, £164,232. (g) Includes £487,972 plant hire. (A) Includes 
£171,450 for sewerage and drainage (i) Includes £223,872 for sewerage, mosquito control and 
drainage. (j) To Main Roads Department. {k) Inchides £220,530 to Country Roads Board. 
(2) This deduction offsets duplications caused by the inclusion above of particulars of expenditure on (i) 
the purchase from revenue of assets and the depreciation of those assets, and (ii) the depreciation of 
assets purchased from loans and the repayment of those loans. The amount deducted cannot be 
apportioned according to the various headings. 
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The following table shows the revenue and expenditure (excluding loan) of local: 
government authority ordinary services for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : ORDINARY SERVICES—REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE. 
( £.) 





Year. N.S.W.(a) Victoria.(b) Q’land(c) S. Aust.(c) : W. Aust.(d)| Tas.(c) Total. 


| | | 


REVENUE (EXCLUDING | Loan RECEIPTS). 








1938-39 .. | 10,657,409 6,070,551 | 4:177,632 , 1,578,688 1,447,154 518,755 | 24,450,189 
1946-47 .. | 10,562,205 : 6,476,264 . 5,480,877 1,835,326 . 1,720,290 680,549 | 26,755,511 
1947-48 .. | 11,587,287 | 7,270,196 ' 6,399,888 2,162,229 | qoeina a4 : 766,819 | 30,252,843 
1948-49 .. | 13,524,992 | 8,190,347 7,035,155 2,526,530 | 2,436,790 895.920 | 34,609,734 
1949-50 .. | 16,293,311 | 9,454,755 8,291,960 | 2,917,606 | 2,858,147 1,050,939 | 40,866,718 





1950-51. | 18,591,800 


11,044,520 10,182,127 | 3. 460,747 j 3:581,714 | 1,214,430 | 48,075,338 





EXPENDITURE (exeLupiNa Loan EXPENDITURE). 





(ie 














1938-39 .. | 10,790,273 ' 6,192,859 | 4334634 1,558,169 1,489,079 506,976 | 24,871,990 
1946-47 .. | 11,095,211 6,986,748 5,839,506 2,015,592 1,832,800 722,074 28,491,931 
1947-48 .. 12,372,821 , 7,792,221 , 6,884,567 2,174,857 2,099,953 | 817,365 | 32,141,784 
1948-49 .. | 13,815,846 | 8,548,147 | 75791954 2,525,528 2,420,541 | 910,926 | 35,800,942 
1949-50 .. | 15,923,965 9,737:254 8,379. 575-0 2,965,857 2,808,053 1,049,961 | 40,864,665 
1950-5I.- ji 18,520,494 | 11,658,885 | 99995 5576 3-491,448 3,424,844 | 1,237,117 | 48,328,364 

(a) Years ended previous 31st December. (0) Years ended 30th September. (c) Years 
eT 30th June. (d@) Municipalities—Years ended 31st October; Road Districts—Years ended 
30th June. 


(iii) Business Undertakings. The table hereunder shows, for 1950-51, particulars of 
the revenue and expenditure, other than loan, of business undertakings under the control 
of local government authorities. These particulars are not included in the foregoing 
tables. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS—REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE, 1950-51. 
(4) 


- _ 
Particulars. N.S.W. ; Vic. Q’land. S. Aust.. W. Aust.’ Tas. Total. 
\ 1 





REVENUE _(Exctupine Loan REcEIrts). 




















Ww. ater supply and Sewer- i 1 | 
age—- 
Rates oe we 899,994 oe 14,954 Ss: 7,660, 263,758] 1,186,366 
Charges for Services 
and Sales of Products 229,094 60,023] 1,833,967. 1,176) 2,842 68,658) 2,195,760 
Other (including a) (a)256.327) 56,551) 584.116; ed 21,735| 918,729 
Total .. . 1,385,415} 116,574{ 2,433,037! 1 176 10,502] 354,151 _ 4,300,855 
Electricity and Gas— : : { 
Rates 117,106) re 9,350' 608 ok t a 127,064 
Charges for Services and 1 
Sales of Products _.._ }17,821,706; 4,619,486] 3.042,981| 284,908] 509,859) a8 26,278,940 
Other (including Grants) 402,044 66,118] 106,173) 25,391 9.809 oe 609,535 
Total .. aie 18 3340, 856)_ 4,685,604] 3.158,504/ 310,907} 519.668} _ .-__|_ 27,015,539 
Railways, Tramways and |_ i : 
Omnibuses— ! H 
Rates at 5 | ats a = 35,190) 35,190 
Charges for Services and : f 
Sales of Products or os : 8,448! 2,227,681: na Fey 488,087} 2,724,216 
Other (including ee ee ae TIg}_ 50,193 : +) 1 17449 67,761 
Total .. « [oe t 8,567) 2,277,874 wis _. | 540,726] 2,827,167 
Other— 1 (8) | (ce) @ . ©) WH (9) 
Rates ! $3 Be a a 385 53 438 
Charges for Services and | | : : 
Sales of Products... | 1,042,465! 272,467, 39,661! 15,298) te 983; 31,489] 1,421,363 
Other (including Grants)! 4,958|__ 10,915) 14,588 1.459) _ 838) 32,758 
Total .. ++ 13,047,423] 283,382) 54:249, 16,757 20,368] 32,380) 1,454,559 
Grand Total .. 20, 773» 694| 5,094,127] 7,923- 664, 328,840 550,538] 927,257 35: 598.120 

















NOTE.—See next page for footnotes. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS— 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1950-51—continued. 


5 : ( £.) 


Particulars. N.S.W. , Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Total. 
















































































Water Supply and Sewerage— | 
Working Expenses ite 681,936) 71,103] 910,327! 1,168) 8,242 145,426, 1,818,202 
Depreciation .. «+ [(2)-40,035 oie 7 ae 1 ag — 40,035 
Debt Charges 2 503,600 11,470} 892,067) 8 6,518) 157,717; 1,571,380 
Other (including Trans- 
fers to General Revenue : 
and Construction) .. ese 58,963! 579,983) 49,8941 688,840 
‘ ant fax, ! AEP: 
Total ae +» | 1,145,501{ 141,536] 2,382,377, 1,176! 14,760] 353,037| 4,038,387 
Electricity and Gas— 
Working Expenses «+ 425,598,726] 4,030,289] 2,538,776; 286,996] 428,957 -- ‘1 22,883,744 
Depreciation .. .. i(4)918,692| 206,917] oe we 29,340 avs 1,154,949 
Debt Charges 1,851,908] 231,038] 360,652 11,895) 29,132 i 2,484,625 
Other (including Trans- 
fers to General Revenue . 
and Construction) .. wa 262,501| 177,729 23,586; 60,838 se 524,654 
Total .. «+ |18,369,326] 4,730,745] 3,077,157] 322,477} 548,267 27,047,972 
Railways, Tramways and 
Omnibuses— 
Working Expenses i Pes 12,789} 2,028,631 ae ' we 420,764) 2,462,184 
Depreciation .. a a ee whe oi ae ase ne 
Debt Charges Ss 252! 337,775 ae “6 77,843 415,870 
Other (including Trans- 
fers to Gencral Revenue 
and Construction) .. ste ra 40,788] cis ae 44,213 85,001 
Total... as oi * 13,041] 2,407,194 ag Afr 5423820] 2,963,055 
Other— (0) (c) (d) {e) (f) (9) 
Working Expenses +. | 1,020,068; 278,319 44,265) 15,903} 22,797| 21,474] 1,402,826 
Depreciation .. «. (A) 2,037 13,594 Bae De ss 15,631 
Debt Charges 20,049 29,882 1,004 a 114 55735 56,784 
Other Gneluding Trans- 
fers to General Revenue 
and Construction) .. ive 12,844 5,052 or is 3:270 21,166 
Total. ++ | 1,042,154] 334,639] 50,321 15,903} 22,911 39,479) 1,496,407 
Grand Total ++ [20,556,981] 5,219,961! 7,917,049} 339,556] 585,938] 926,336) 35,545,821 
(a) Tacludes Government grant, £174,032, for part of cost of new works borne by Government. 
(6) Abattoirs and ice-works. (c) Abattoirs and/or hydraulic power undertaking. (d) Municipal 
markets, ice-works, amusement parks, hostels, and cinemas. (c) Quarries. (f) Quarries, ice- 
works and abattoirs. (9) Abattoirs. (4) Net balance after deducting charge for debt redemption. 


The full amount of charge for debt redemption is included under debt charges. 


r N ta years to which particulars relate, see preceding table. Minus sign (—) indicates an excess 
of credi 


The next table shows the revenue and expenditure, other than loan, of local 
government business undertakings for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS—REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE. 



































(£.) 
da ma ; — 
Year. ' N.S.W.(a) Victoria.) | Q’land.(c) | S. Aust.(c) | W. Aust.d)} Tas.(c) | Total. 
REVENUE (ExcLUDING LOAN RECEIPTS). 
1938-39 .. | 6,405,010 | 1,813,796 | 3,373,966 113,132 | 962,470 528,461 | 13,196,835 
1946-47 .. | 10,328,170 | 2,797,375 | 4,310,696 196.279 | 1,382,813 621,597 | 19,636,930 
1947-48 .. | 11,929,432 | 3,270,875 | 4,694,268 207,830 | 1,495,123 663,411 | 22,260,939 
1948-49 .. | 14,294,306 | 3,667,290 | 5,658,198 229,896 (2) 733,538 750,963 | 25,334,191 
1949-50 .. | 16,337,869 4,520,756 6,608,609 272,369 523,654 795,929 | 29,059,186 
1950-51 .. | 20,773,694 | 5,094,127 | 7,923,664 328,840 550,538 927,257 | 35,598,120 
EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING LOAN EXPENDITURE). 
1938-39 .. |] 5,556,123 | 1,802,972 | 3,256,263 123,356 935,052 513,666 | 12,187,432 
1946-47 .. | 9,846,851 | 2,734,143 | 4,327,861 198,325 | 1,327,648 634,890 | 19,069,718 
1947-48 .. | 11,704,990 | 3,272,629 | 4,869,383 229,604 | 1,452,802 698,264 | 22,227,672 
1948-49... | 14,394:453 | 3,597,041 | 5,701,314 258,702 \(€) 755,793 736,647 | 25,443,950 
1949-50 .. | 16,659,960 | 4,494,128 | 6,655,637 292,237 535,287 797,887 | 29,435,136 
1950-51 .. | 20,556,981 | 5,219,961 | 7,917,049 339,556 585,938 926,336 | 35,545,821 
(a@)(d) See notes to corresponding table on Ordinary Services. {e) Electricity undertaking taken 


over by State Electricity Commission on zoth December, 1948. Includes trading from rst November, 
1948 to 19th December, 1948. 


(iv) Loan Expenditure. The table below shows particulars for 1950-51 of Joan 
expenditure on works connected with the ordinary services and the business undertakings 
of local government authorities. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, 1950-51. 





























(£.) 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | Total. 
Orprnary SERVICEs. 
Roads, Bridges, Streets, | 
Footpaths, Drainage and 4 4 
Sewerage 1,255,575, 470,836] 2,073,326] 252,984; 292,341 : 
Council Properties 1,070,514) 213,355] ) 26,373) 60,166) ‘ 
Parks, Gardens and Recrea- | Cana 347,347] 9,198,271 
tional Reserves 2% 244,510] 108,665 2h 22,658 
Other .. is .- }(@)672,075} 401,867} 1,041,899, 1,347] 211,221 
Total . «+ | 3,242,674} 1,194,723] 3,546,437 280,704; 586,386] 347,347] 9,198,271 
Bustness UNDERTAKINGS. 
Water Supply... oe 747,680 an 901,537 ae fide.) al 
Sewerage he 247,838 oo, 428,309) - th 
Electricity and Gas .. | 7,621,356) 1,163,136] 1,536,826 72,696, 64,087) . 
Railways, Tramways and . 449,703}14,035,058 
Omnibuses ate <s in are 444,456 Be a3 i 
Abattoirs es a 333,185 21,986 ee ia zu 
Other .. ise te is is 95. 2,168 oh 
Total _, | 8,950,059] 1,185,122) 3,311,223 74,864] 64,087; 449,703/14,035,058 
Grand Total ve 14,192,733, 2,379,845} 6,857,660] 355,568) 650,473) —797,050}23,233,329 











(a) Includes advances for homes, £122,824. 
Note.—For years to which particulars relate, see next table. 
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The following table shows the loan expenditure on works connected with local 
government ordinary services and business undertakings during the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS. 



































= ( £.) _ 
| 
Year. N.S.W.(a) | Victoria.(b)] Q’land.(c) | S. Aust.(c) | W. Aust.(d) Tas.(e) | Total. 
Orpinary SERVICES. 
1938-39 .. 1,757,704 662,986 | 1,316,651 43,479 117,172 39,481 | 3:937:473 
1946-47 .. 646,887 286,135 1,027,810 104,890 124,661 84,548 2,274,931 
1947-48... 1,911,795 522,443 | 1,669,617 185,095 278,638 79,046 | 4,646,634 
1948-49 .. 4 2,614,670 712,378 | 2,326,484 189,792 356,977 189,497 | 6,389,798 
1949-50 .. | 2,769,996 924,030 | 2,737,791 331,047 500,905 315,439 | 7,579,808 
1950-51 .. | 3,242,674 } 1,194,723 1 3,546,437 280,704 586,386 | 347,347 | 9,198,271 
Bustness UNDERTAKINGS. 

1938-39 .. | 1,481,484 4525374 941,911 9,542 | 76,280 232,687 { 3,194,278 
1946-47... 961,005 228,263 974,396 a 47,050 117,815 2,328,529 
1947-48 .. 1,842,304 418,186 1,327,630 ag { 58,782 95,664 35742,566 
1948-49 .. ] 4,038,922 654,619 | 2,109,248 16,900 ! 36,794 196,499 | 7,052,982 
1949-50 .. | 6,356,107 680,481 | 2,811,709 8,044 71,005 396,297 } 10,323,643 
1950-51... 8,950,059 1,185,122 3,311,223 74,864 64,087 449,703 } 14,035,053 

{a) Years ended previous 31st December. (b) Years ended 30th September. (c) Years 
ene 30th June. (d) Municipalities—Years ended 31st October; Road Districts—Years ended 
30 une. 


§ 3. Local and Semi-Governmental Authorities’ Debt. 


1. General.—Statistics of Local and Semi-Governmental Debt for the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1950-51 are given in the following paragraph. The information covers 
allfLocal Government authorities and those Semi-Governmental authorities responsible 
for the provision of the following services :— 

New South Wales. Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage, Electricity Supply, 
Fire Brigades, Banking. County Councils are included among these 
authorities. : 

Victoria. Water Supply and Sewerage, Irrigation and Drainage, Harbours, 
Tramways, Electricity Supply, Fire Brigades, Marketing (Buying and 
Selling), Grain Elevators, Banking, Housing. ; 

Queensland. Water Supply and Sewerage, Irrigation and Drainage, Harbours, 
Electricity Supply, Roads and Bridges, Trading Activities, n.e.i, Fire 
Brigades, Universities, Hospitals and Ambulances, Marketing (Buying 
and Selling and Agency), Industry Improvement, Miscellaneous. 

South Australia. Irrigation and Drainage, Tramways, Electricity Supply, Fire 
Brigades, Hospitals and Ambulances, Marketing (Agency), Industry 
Improvement, Banking, Housing, Miscellaneous. 

Western Australia. Water Supply and Sewerage, Irrigation and Drainage, 
Harbours, Tramways, Electricity Supply, Fire Brigades, Hospitals and 
Ambulances, Marketing (Agency), Housing. 

Tasmania. Harbours. 

A detailed list of the authorities included is shown in Finance Bulletin No. 43, 1951-52. 

2. Local and Semi-Governmental Authorities’ Debt——The following table provides a 
summary of new money loan raisings, provisions for the redemption of debt, debt 
outstanding and interest payable of local and semi-governmental authorities for the 
year ended 30th June, 1951. For greater detail see Finance Bulletin No. 43, 1951-52, 
published by this Bureau. : . 
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LOCAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES : NEW MONEY LOAN 
RAISINGS, REDEMPTION, DEBT AND INTEREST PAYABLE, 1950-51. 









































































( £’000.) 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. | Q’land. ; S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Loca GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES. 
. sae | | 1 t 
New Money Loan Raisings— ' i 
From Government at 326 43 1,344 223 34 ot 1,970 
From Public .. oie 5 6,447 2,113 6,249 165 598 930 16,502 _ 
Total bye 16,773 | _ 2,156. 7:593 388 632 930 | 18,472 
Funds Provided for Redemp- 
tion— 
Government Loans .. 26 i 29 | 536 149 Be 7 748 
Loans due to Public .. . 1,977 793 1,432 61 226 288 4:777 
Total he _2,003 822 1,968 210 227 295 5,525 
Accumulated ace Fund 
Balance : 5,845 1,582 1,777 |___.- 245 377_ 9,826 
Debt— 
Due to Government itl 1,040 261 8,994 635 65 115 11,110 
Due to Banks (Net Over- | 
draft) 24 451 508 42 4 34 1,163 
Due to Public Creditor (@) ! 38,998 14,607 36,086 657 2,534 4,156 97,038 
Total(a) 40,162 15,319 | 45,588 1,334. 2,603 4,305 | 109,311 
Maturing Overseas(a)(b)... | 1,812 < 2,417 7 - 200 4,429, 
Annual Interest Payable (a) | (c) 555 1,616 31 96 153 | (ce) 
SemI-GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 
1 ‘ 
New Money Loan Raisings— : 
From Government Oi 18 9,057 1,818 8,196 4,416 1 a | 23,205 
From Public -» {33,902 | 37,259. 2,679 5 27 268 54,140 
Total a 13,920 | 46,316 4.497 8,201 45143 268 | 77,345 
Funds Provided for Redemp- a a 
tion— 
Government Loans .. 259 | 287 363 217 204 12 1,342 
Loans due to Public .. 2,285 2,403 523 135 44. 25 5.415 
Total oe 2,544 2,690 886 352, 248 37 6,757 
Accumulated Sinking Fund 
Balance a 9,219 5,085 265 10 4 14,583 _ 
Debt— 
Due to Government ss 20,135 36,532 14,066 25,273 14,711 112 | 110,828 
Due to Banks (Net Over- * 
draft) 1,982 2,174 510 35 17 ote 4,718 
Due to Public Crediton) 106,298 | 120,951 13,025 11,218 375 | 1,302 | 253,169 
Total(a) .. é 128.415 | 159,656 27.601 36,526 15,103 1,414 | 368,715 
Maturing Overscas(a)(b).. 8,628 3,528 “sia 767 SS Se 12,923 
Annual Interest Payable(a) (c) 5,227 974 1,199 553 51 {c) 




















(a) Includes debt or interest payable i in London and New York. The former is expressed in United 
Kingdom currency, the latter is payable in dollars which have been converted at the rate of 4.8665 dollars 
to £r. (6) Included in debt figures above. {c) Not available. 


In this and the following tables, debt includes all liabilities for which arrangements 
have been made for repayment over a period of one year or more, and net overdrafts. 
Interest capitalized and amounts due for the capital cost of assets or for services rendered 
which are to be repaid over a period of one year or more are included. Current liabilities, 
such as interest accrued (but not capitalized), trade creditors, amounts held in trust and 
other debts which are to be repaid in less than one year are not included. Net overdraft 
is the gross overdraft of all funds less all bank credit balances (including fixed deposits) 
which do not form part of a sinking fund to repay a loan. ' New loans raised during the 
year include new loan liabilities incurred during the year, loans raised to repay 
indebtedness to the Government, and interest capitalized. Loans raised and redeemed 
within the year, increases in overdrafts and loans raised for conversion or redemption 
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of existing debt are excluded. Funds pained for redemption include instalments of 
principal repaid and amounts credited to sinking funds established for the purpose of 
répaying the debt on maturity. Amounts provided for redemption from loans raised 


for that purpose are excluded. 


In the following table a summary is given of new money loan raisings, provisions 
for the redemption of debt and debt outstanding of local and semi-governmental 
authorities for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. 


LOCAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES, AUSTRALIA: NEW MONEY 
LOAN RAISINGS, REDEMPTION AND DEBT. 


( £’000.) 





Particulars. o | 1938-39. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
* 1 





LocaL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES. 





New Money Loan Raisings— 














From Government in - 371 680! 841| 1,498! 1,970 
From Public a Re Ss 7,060 8,502) ©11,242| 13,843] 16,502 
Total iss oF “7431 9,182} 12,0831 15,341; 18,472 
Funds provided for Radeniptiows | 
Government Loans si6 vs 2,141 499} 675 506 748 
Loans due to Public re a 2,995 3,514! 3,749) 4,163 45777 
Total sé .+ | __59136]_ 4,073) 4,424) 4,669] 5,525 
Accumulated Sinking Fund Bulanés - {a)_ | 10,376; 9,950]__—-9,334)__—-9,826 
Debt— . 4 
Due to Government Rats 13,207; 9,029 9,051| 10,032) II,110 
Due to Banks (Net Overdra) Hs 1,544 337; 435 537 1,163 
Due to Public Creditor(b) . .» |__ 76,582) 66,734! 73,706) __ 83,908) 97,038 
Total(b) oe be .. | 91,333] 76,100]  83,252|__94,477|_109,311 
Maturing Overseas(b)(c) ote a 57,893 75326 6,775 4,538! 4,429 
t 





SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 





New Money Loan Raisings— ‘ 





From Government ee ee 1.524! 8,084: 10, 740) 15,749] 23,205 
From Public ee an ve 7,038; Tt,118, 18,046, 32,6741 54,140 
Total ES ss 8,562; 19,202] 28,786} 48.423 _77:345 





Funds provided for R ddemption— 


Government Loans 699, 1,034 1,239} °I,075 1,342 











ae ae | 
Loans due to Public 40 ee L ,146, __ 25437 5,101 5496 5,415 
Total ‘ I FBG 3,471 6,340 6,571 6,757 
Accumulated Sinking Fund Balance (a) 12,755, 13,139] 13,462] 14,583 
Debt— so —— Pas ar 


ances 64.747} 76,055| S9.919) 110,828 
2,006' 1,495] 2,793, 3.423] 45718 
118,506, 159,895} 173,768} 203,199} 253,169 


Due to Government 
Due to Banks (Net Ov erdraft 
Due to Public Creditor(b) . 




















Total(4) we os ae [dx65,320| 226,137| 252,616] 206.541 368,715 

Maturing Overseas(A)(e).. oA | 12,088 16,665 14,655} 2,991) 12,923 
' 

(2) Not available. (0) Includes debt in London and New York. The former is expressed in 


United Kingdom currency, the latter is payable in dollars which have been converted at the rate of 4.8665 
dollars to £1. {c) Included in debt figures above. (d) Approximate only. 
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§ 4. Roads and Bridges. 


1. Commonwealth Government Grants.—The following table shows particulars of 
allocations to the several States from the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund 
under the several Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts, for road construction, 
maintenance, repair and other works connected with transport during the years 1938-39. 
and 1946-47 to 1951-52. Allocations for the construction and maintenance of strategic 
roads and for the promotion of road safety practices made in the year, 1947-48 to 1951-52 
are excluded. The aggregate amounts payable under the relevant Acts from 1922~23 to 
1951~52 for the purposes outlined above are also shown. Further particulars of these 
grants appear in Chapter XVII.—Public Fimance, 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, ETC.: GRANTS BY COMMONWEALTH 





























GOVERNMENT. 
( £7000.) 
Year ended 30th June— | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
1939 (a).. a | 1,199 | 747 | 815 | 474 819 213 4,267 
¥ ! 
1947 (a). . a «- 1 1,350 | 841 918 | 533 923 240 4,805 
1948 (bd)... oe dies 2,017 } 998 1,102 631 ! 1,102 287 } 6,137 
1949 (b).. 0% Are 2,003 | 1,236 1,363 781 1,363 355 7,10L 
1950 (d).. ie ogi 2,472 | 1,526 1,683 965 3,683 438 | 8,767 
1955 (¢).. ie -- 3,819 | 2,357! 2,600 1,490: 2,600 |. 677 | 13,543 
1952 (cy. . *s oie dd 4,131 2,549 | 2,812 1,611 2,812 732 | 14,647 
Aggregate, years 1922-23 to | | | 
1951-52 a ae 30,291 | 18,994 | 20,615 | 12,025 | 20,751 5,404 | 108,080 
{a) Under Iederal Aid Roads and Works Act 1937. (b) Under Commonwealth Aid Roads and 
Works Act. 1947-1949, except for £398,830 to New South Wales in 1947-48 under Federal Aid Roads 
and Works Act 1937, representing amounts not drawn by that State during 1943-44. (ce) Under the 


Commonwealth Aid Roads Act z950. 


In addition to the foregoing amounts, financial assistance from loan fund has been 
granted by the Commonwealth Government to the States for road construction. Such 
assistance has not been granted in recent years. ‘At 30th June, 1952 the aggregate 
amount was £249,686. 


z. New South Wales.—{i) General. A central -road authority was created by 
legislation early in. 1925 for the purpose of providing improved and uniform standards 
of construction and maintenance of the principal roads, and to administer Governmental 
subsidies for work on those roads. This authority (now organized as the Department 
of Main Roads) exercises. control over Governmental activities in connexion with road 
works, these activities embracing works on main and developmental roads throughout 
the State, all roads in the unincorporated portion of the Western Division, and proclaimed 
national works, principally bridges and vehicular ferries, constructed from Government 
funds. The department co-operates with the municipal and shire councils in the work 
of constructing and maintaining a well-organized system of main highways. 


In the metropolitan district the whole cost of the construction and maintenance of 
main roads is paid from the funds of the Main Roads Department, while in the country 
districts assistance in respect of road works may be granted for any area through which 
a main road passes. The cost of constructing developmental roads and works is borne 
in full by the Main Roads Department, but local councils are required to maintain them 
in satisfactory condition. For other roads the cost of both construction and maintenance 
work is generally chargeable to the revenue of local authorities, although Governmental 
assistance is not infrequently granted for works of construction and re-construction. In 
the Western Division the full cost of all roads and bridges is met by the Department of 
Main Roads. 


The New South Wales Transport and Highways Commission, which was constituted 
in 1950 and included the Commissioner for Main Roads as one of its members, was 
disbanded in September, 1952. 
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The general system of road communication throughout the State is made up of 
anain roads classified into State highways, trunk roads and ordinary main roads. There 
are also secondary roads (metropolitan area) and developmental roads. 

Public roads, except those within the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed as main 
toads on the recommendation of the Commissioner for Main Roads, who takes into 
-consideration representations made by councils concerned, availability of funds for 
construction and maintenance purposes, and the value as connecting links between 
‘centres of population or business. 


(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Proclaimed Roads. The following table shows lengths of 
‘proclaimed roads at 30th June, 1951, according to class of road :— 


PROCLAIMED ROADS, NEW SOUTH WALES: LENGTHS, 30th JUNE, 1951. 








(Miles.) 
] [rn a - 
Main Roads. | 
- ' Secon- | Develop- 
Division. seks 1 | Ortinary | dary mental Total. 
: | Roads. ds. 
High | frank |“ Main” | Total. ve ones 
ways. * | Roads. ! 
' 








Eastern and Central 5,205 2,730 | 9,762 | 17,607 \(2) 59 2,859 | 20,615 














Western +e 4 1,328 1,359 , 2,936 5,623 ‘a ! (D)5,623 

Total .. | 6,533 | 4,089 | 12,698 | 23,320 59 2,859 | 26,238 
_._ {a) Metropolitan area. (b) Excludes 2,705 miles of unclassified roads, the responsibility of the 
Department, 


During 1950-51 the following roads were proclaimed or declared :—123 miles of 
new main roads and extensions of existing main roads, and 70 miles of new developmental 
roads. 


The length of main and secondary roads maintained by the Department of Main 
Roads at 30th June, 1951 (excluding the Western Division) was 2,578 miles (15 per cent.), 
while the length maintained by Councils was 15,178 miles (85 per cent.). The proportions 
of the several classes of ‘main roads maintained by the Department and Councils 
respectively were :—State highways, 38 per cent., 62 per cent. ; trunk roads, 2 per cent., 
-98 per cent. ; ordinary main roads, 6 per cent., 94 percent. Secondary roads were wholly 
maintained by Councils. In the County of Cumberland (the metropolis and adjoining 
areas) the Department maintained 56 per cent. of the roads (504 miles). 


(b) Composition of Roads. In 1951 the total length of all roads in New South Wales 
was estimated at 126,624 miles, including 7,911 miles in the Western Division. The 
lengths of roads, according to their composition or nature, were as follows :—cement 
concrete, 390 miles; asphaltic concrete, 197 miles; tar or bituminous macadam, 4,187 
miles; surface water-bound macadam, 4,679 miles; water-bound macadam, 2,068 
miles; gravel or crushed rock, 35,076 miles; formed only, 27,390 miles; cleared or 
natural surface only, 52,637 miles. 


(iii) Main Roads Department. (a) General. Progress has continued with the 
implementation of the Main Roads Department plan for main road development in 
the metropolis and the balance of the County of Cumberland. This plan is now 
incorporated in the County of Cumberland Planning Scheme approved by Parliament 
under the Local Government (Amendment) Act 1951. Surveys and designs have been 
advanced, and the acquisition of land is proceeding, in connexion with the planned 
Newcastle and District Arterial Road System and Wollongong-Port Kembla District 
‘Main Reads System. 


An investigation into the extent and classification of country main roads in the 
light of present and future traffic needs was completed during 1949-50. 
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In addition to its construction and maintenance work on roads, the Main Roads 
Department is engaged on a scheme for widening metropolitan roads. The acquisition 
of land required to implement approved schemes has been proceeding. 

During 1950-51, 32 new bridges were completed on main roads by the Department 
and Councils. Piers and abutments have been constructed for the steel and concrete 
bridge over Iron Cove between Balmain and Drummoyne, Sydney (length 1,536 feet) 
while work on the reinforced concrete bridge over a division of Cook’s River (length 
566 feet) has been completed. 

(b) Receipts and Payments. The funds of the Department of Main Roads are derived 
principally from taxation of motor vehicles, contributions by the Commonwealth 
Government under the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts (see Chapter X VII.— 
Public Finance, for some particulars of the basis and distribution of grants under these 
Acts and para. 1 of this section for particulars of the amounts paid in recent years), 
contributions by municipal and shire councils, and special (not statutory) assistance by 
the State Government by way of loan moneys or special grants from revenue funds. 
Receipts and payments for the four years 1947-48 to 1950-51 compared with the income 


and expenditure for 1938-39 are shown below. 


DEPARTMENT OF MAIN ROADS, NEW SOUTH WALES: 


RECEIPTS AND 
PAYMENTS. 
(4) 





Item. 


Motor Vehicle Taxation, and 
Registration and Licence Fees 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and 
Works Acts “8 


rt 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
a 








RECEIPTS. 


2,018, 55° 2,266,351 2, 516,423 2,744,017, 3,586,260 


1,176,039; be 851,324 1,445:245 1,777:500, 2,500,447 





Councils’ Contributions 250, 679 249,674 237,598: 285.478 328,983 
Consolidated Revenue (State) 10,000: ie 350,000 
Loans from State Government 302,643 300,000 215,000 
Grants and Contributions from : 

State Government and De- 

partments, etc. 13,549 53,095, 63,295 9,909, 26,471 
Commonwealth Funds for Special : | 

Works : '  38,633' 37,606; 142,000] 133,140 
Hire of Plant and Motor ‘Vehicles . 269,018 314,006] 340,016} 393,224 
Suspense Acconnts os 3.574 62,826 1,080 a 
Other : 54,782! 107,570) 120,958) 149.415] 149,679 

Total 3,816, 248! 5,139,239| 4,808,047 54450, O15} 7,743,204 





PayYMENTS. 





Roads and Bridges in New South 
Wales-—— 
Construction 
Maintenance 
Roads and Bridges outside New 


1,736,898 1,402,546 1,851,685 2,303,637 2,276,057 
1,519,929 2,483,366 2,371,632 2,856,508’ 3,787,059 


South Wales 2,232 —57 ee 
Other Works .. 14,708 13,087 9,134 
Debt Charges— ‘ 

Interest, Exchange, ete. 152,469 138,124 126,964 121,895, 120,704 

Sinking Fund and Repayments 200,591 (d)776,444 95,697 #0,o%: 25,876 
Repairs and Expenses, Plant and 

Motor Vehicles bea 122,077. 183,004 220 .007° 253:405 
Purchase of Assets 148,059 98,538 292,084! 435,885 
Suspense Acconnts $4 » 708,359 2 19,538} 98,259 
Administration, ete. 100,583 185,179 220,939 246,226) 279,622 
Other : 914 38,670 373613, 97,600" 97,177 


Total 
(a) Income and expenditure. 








‘ 3:711,384 5; 419,764] 4,999,404 '€6,2 207,499. 7,374,044 





~ (6) Includes £398,830 not drawn by State during 1943-44. 


(c) Excludes £500,000 transferred from the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund to the Country Main 


Roads Fund. 


(d) Includes £696,096 to liquidate certain outstanding liabilities before due dates. 


The figures shown above represent the aggregate receipts and payments of three 
funds—the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund, the Country Main Roads Fund 


and the Developmental Roads Fund. From ist January, 


1925 to 30th June, 1951 
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receipts amounted to £104,870,470 and payments to £102,993,086. Particulars of the 
individual funds are—County of Cumberland, receipts £28,677,717, payments £27,516,637, 
Country, £72,310,681, £71,888,857 ; Developmental, £3,882,072, £3.587,592. 


The total expenditure on roads, streets and bridges in the State by all authorities 
during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 was, respectively, £8,894,099, £8,934,403, 
£10,479,716, £12,394,814 and £15,063,845. These figures are approximate and they include 
expenditure on construction, maintenance and direct administration, but not on debt 
charges. Expenditure on the Sydney Harbour Bridge is not included. 


(c) Sydney Harbour Bridge. The Sydney Harbour Bridge was opened for traffic on 
tgth March, 1932. The main span is 1,650 feet and the clearance for shipping 170 feet 
from high water level. The deck, 160 feet «wide, carries a roadway, two railway tracks 
and two tramway tracks, and there is also a footway on each side. The capital cost 
of the bridge to the 30th June, 1951, was £9,742,256, but this amount will be reduced 
by approximately £273,000 on the disposal of all surplus resumed property. The portion 
met from repayable loan funds, over £8,000,000, is to be repaid over a period of 53 vears 
ending approximately in 1985. The accumulated balance of the Bridge Account to 
30th June, 1951, showed a surplus of £104,831. Annual income, after a decline to less 
than £300,000 during the 1939-45 War, has risen from about £400,000 in 1938-39 to 
a little less than £700,000 in 1950-51 ; expenditure over the same period has remained 
around the £400,000 level. In 1950-51 income amounted to £697,022, and included 
road tolls £526,309, railway passenger tolls £129,678, and tram and omnibus passenger 
tolls £27,273. Expenditure amounted to £440,743, including interest, exchange, etc. 
£258,611, sinking fund £67,372 and maintenance and improvement £60,437. During 
1950-51, 23,399,000 rail travellers, 24,873,000 tram and omnibus travellers, and 24,034,000 
road travellers in 14,266,000 road vehicles crossed the bridge, contributing respectively, 
19 per cent., 4 per cent., and 77 per cent. of the total toll revenue. 


3. Victoria.—(i) General. With the object of improving the main roads of the 
State the Country Roads Board was established by legislation passed in 1912. The 
principal duties of the Board are to determine the main roads, State highways, tourists’ 
roads, etc., to inquire into the State’s resources in road materials and the most effective 
methods of road construction and maintenance, and to recommend deviations in existing 
roads or the construction of new roads in order to facilitate communication or to improve 
the conditions of traffic. 


(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Declared Roads. The total length of declared roads in 
Victoria at 30th June, 1951, was 14,457 miles. classified as follows :—State highways, 
3,850 miles ; main roads, 9,800 miles ; tourists’ roads, 432 miles ; forest roads, 375 miles. 
The total length of the surface treated (black) system included in the foregoing totals 
was 6,932 miles or 47.9 per cent. 


(b) Composition of Roads. It is estimated that, in addition to the 14,457 miles of 
classified roads as above, there were 90,200 miles of unclassified roads at 30th June, 1951. 
The latest detailed estimate of the length of roads and streets in Victoria (as at 30th 
September, 1948) provides the following information :—Wood or stone, 62 miles; 
portland cement concrete, 150 miles; asphaltic concrete and sheet asphalt, 202 miles ; 
tar or bitumen surface seal, 10,241 miles ; water-bound macadam, gravel, sand and hard 
loam pavements, 28,418 miles ; formed only, 23.901 miles; surveyed only, 38437 miles ; 
total 101,411 miles. 


(iii) Country Roads Board. (a) General. During 1950-51 823 miles of declared 
roads under the Board’s control were treated with bitumen. In addition, 121 miles 
of undeclared roads, for which the Board contributed funds, were similarly treated. 
Work for other authorities carried out by the Board’s plant amounted to 65 miles. 
The total length of bitumen treatment carried out in 1950-51 was 1,009 miles. Of the 
work on the roads under the Board’s control, 288 miles related to State highways. 

During 1950-51, 153 bridge projects with a total value of £388,164 were initiated. 
Of these new projects, 4o with a total value of £232,147 were supervised by the Board 
and 113 with a total value of £156,017, were supervised by municipalities. 

Despite delays occasioned by labour difficulties progress was maintained during 
the year on the Swan Street Bridge, Melbourne, for which the Country Roads Board 
is the constructing authority. 
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(b) Receipts and Payments. Funds created under the Act were the Country Roads 
Board Fund, the Loan Account and the Developmental Roads Loan Account. Particulars 
of the operations of these funds, together with those of the Commonwealth Aid Roads 
and Works Accounts, are given hereunder :— 


Country Roads Board Fund. Fees and fines under the Motor Car Act, and all 
registration fees and fines for traction engines, less cost of collection of such fees and 
fines, are credited to this Fund. In 1949-50 drivers’ licence fees, which were formerly 
paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund, were paid into the Country Roads Board Fund. 
In 1950-51, 68 per cent. of these fees was credited to the Country Roads Board Fund 
while 32 per cent. was credited to the Municipalities Assistance Fund. Particulars of 
receipts and payments connected with the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts, 
Commonwealth Defence Works and several other funds are not included therein (see 
next page for particulars). Receipts and payments for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 
to 1950-51 were as follows :— 


COUNTRY ROADS BOARD FUND, VICTORIA : RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 








( £.) 
| 
Item. "1938-39. | 1947-48. , 1948-49. ' 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
| (a) (a) 
ae ee ! : 
REcEIPTsS, 


1,963,555} 2,133717| 2,555,812] 3,015,820 
131,678] 143,291 





Motor Vehicle Registration Fees Ps 1,690,062 
Drivers’ Licence Fees .. 

















Municipalities’ Payments sath 318, 878, 302,005 336.470 189,788} 187,109 
Stores and Materials .. ae 233,104] 598,080, 376,696; ise Sie 
Hire of Plant a .. 53,724, 230,982) 230,976 ne Ss 
Other ihe a Ks Bie) 241,210, 277,475 ee 3,522 
1 é 
Total .. es re! | zac 3,336,732 353552334; 2,888,207; 3,349,741 
PAYMENTS. 

Maintenance of Roads and Murray 

River Bridges and Punts ++ | 1,205, 069, 1,770,918} 927,718) 1,845,947] 1,754,578 
Relief to Municipalities ti 240, 170, 220,682] 210,579 oa 25 
Interest, Sinking Fund, ete.— ' 


Recoup to Consolidated Re- : 
venue— . 


Interest, etc. : ee 282,484 296,076, 296,964) 
Sinking Fund se | 25;794, 25,262 24,489] > 531,213} 526,845 

Municipalities’ Repayments, etc, } 119,167; 104,295! 103,290 
Plant, Stores and Materials : 310,332) 1,043,506 797,367| 211,661), 578,273. 


Other (including Administration) 230,125. 520,811] 598,539, 495,577] 721,559 














Total .. fs ++ | 2.413,141! 3,981,550 2,958,946 | 2,994,398 3,581,255 


(a) Figures for 1949-50 and 2650-57 are not directly comparable with those of previous years owing 
to a change in the method of compilation adopted by the Country Raads Board. 





Country Roads Board Lean Account. Loans have been authorized from time to time 
under the Country Roads Acts for permanent works on main roads and State highways. 
During the year ended 30th June, 1951, receipts amounted to £715,956 and payments 
to £790,956. The total expenditure to 30th June, 1951 was £6,614,495. 


Developmental Roads Loan Account. This fund was created for the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining subsidiary or developmental roads. Loan moneys raised 
were exhausted at 30th June, 1937, the total expenditure at that date being £6,425,758. 
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Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Accounts. Revenue and expenditure in respect 
of the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Accounts, particulars of which are not 
included above, were as follows :— 





See eect eee. £2 een anne ee PR eee ee eee 
s ' ! 
Item. | 1938-39. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. , 1950-51. 
Revenue... =... | 716,070! 993,144. 1,201,971] 1,540, 233, 2,004,080 
Expenditure(a) . a 767,767! 1,338,301! 1,300,818} 994,400! 2,815,779 


(a) Excludes amounts spent on maintenance and repairs of public roads adjoining, or of approach to, 
Commonwealth properties in Victoria (see table following). 

Total Expenditure. The total expenditure by the Board on road construction and 
maintenance during each of the five years 1938-39 and 1947-48 tc 1950-51 was as 
follows :— 

, COUNTRY ROADS BOARD, VICTORIA : EXPENDITURE ON ROADS. 
































a See : ek oie Se ae 
Item. 1938-39. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Papenee aes ieee “a! 
State Highways—Maintenance, i ; 
etc.(a) +3 453,708 1,181,382, &94,600 1,340,588, 2,077,175 
Main Roads—Construction(a) ae 24,290) 759743 12,304, 5,801 
Maintenance(a) .. ser eed 1 283,616) 1,087,120! 1,217,829] f 7979795 
Tourists’ Roads—Construction, | | 
etc.(a) fs 77,6941 98,662' 117,477 149,841 212,398 
Forest Roads—Maintenance, ete. .. | 29,342! 22,150 44,174 63,333 
Developmental and other Roads— i ' : 
Maintenance, etc.(7) 468,122) 436,467 458,473: 378,179! 937,692 
Murray River Bridges and Punts— ; 
Maintenance 4,067 4,004, 5,946 6,022 11,641 
Roads adjoining Commonwealth | | 
Areas—Maintenance, etc. 13,321] 3407 set 735' 709 
Unemployment Relief Works 54,66 ae 
Swan Street Bridge ei 15,178) 37,769, 41, "867 29,280 
Total .. an ie | 2 008,784 3,127,804] 2,630,086 2,639,086 3,185,036} 5,362,023 





(a) Includes amounts contributed by the Commonwealth Government under the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts. 

4. Queensland.—(i) General. Under the Main Roads Act 1920 a Main Roads Board 
was constituted, consisting of three members appointed by the Governor-in-Council. 
In 1925 the Board was abolished and its powers conferred upon a single Commissioner. 
The duties of the Commissioner are to carry out surveys and investigations necessary 
to determine State highways, main, developmental, secondary, mining access, farmers’ 
and tourist roads and tourist tracks, and the responsibility for building and maintaining 
these declared roads is largely that of the Commissioner. Roads of purely local importance 
are constructed and maintained by local authorities. Im many cases construction is 
subsidized by the State Government by means of Treasury loans. Other roads are built 
by the Public Estate Improvement Branch of the Lands Department in order to open 
up areas of previously inaccessible or undeveloped country. 

(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Declared Roads. The total length of declared roads in 
Queensland at 30th June, 1951 was 20,916 miles, comprising State highways, 7,781 miles ; 
main roads, 10,973 miles ; developmental roads, 245 miles; secondary roads, 627 miles ; 
mining access roads, 697 miles; farmers’ roads, 290 miles; tourist roads, 301 miles; 
tourist tracks, 2 miles. During 1950-51, 309 miles were added to the list. The length 
of roads improved in Queensland from the date of commencement of work under the 
Main Roads Acts 1920-1943 to 30th June, 1951 was 10,446 miles (50 per cent.). At 
that date, also, 1,152 miles of new road construction and 931 miles of stage construction 
work were proceeding. 

(b) Composition of Roads. The total length of roads and streets in Queensland at 
30th June, 1951 was :—Concrete, 83 miles; bitumen, 4,326 miles; macadam, 9,430 
miles; other formed, 44,102 miles; unconstructed, 73,895 miles; total, 131,836 miles. 

(iii) Dfain Roads Commission. (a) General. During 1950-51 the Commission 
completed 506 miles of roads including new construction and stage construction. 
Bridges of all types to a length of 1,964 linear feet were constructed, bringing the total 
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constructed by the Commission at 30th June, 1951 to 153,337 feet. In addition, at 
30th June, 1951, 1,152 feet were under construction. These figures exclude particulars 
of the Fitzroy River and Burdekin River bridges which are special projects. 


The first of these projects is a joint operation being carried out by the Main Roads 
Commission and the Rockhampton City Council. The design provides for a bridge 
1,210 feet long, at an original estimated cost, including approaches, of approximately 
£426,000, one half being financed under the terms of the Main Roads Act. The total 
expenditure to 30th June, 1951 was £454,159. The second project is a combined road 
and rail bridge over the Burdekin River, with an overall length, including approaches, 
of 3,620 feet, estimated to cost about £1,900,000. During 1950-51, construction was 
again seriously impeded by heavy rains and floods; this affected costs which at the 
end of the financial year totalled approximately £918,000. 


(b) Receipts and Payments. The funds of the Main Roads Commission are obtained 
chiefly from motor vehicle registration and collections, fees, etc., under the Transport 
Acts, contributions under the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts, and loans, 
grants and advances from the State Government. The total receipts and payments, 
including amounts for defence works, during each of the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 
to 1950-51 are shown below :— 


MAIN ROADS COMMISSION, QUEENSLAND : RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
(4) 
item. 1938-39. 7 1947-48, z 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 


Rucerers. 








Motor Vehicle Registration, Trans- | 
port Acts Collections, Fees, ete. , 938,227; 967,817! 1,056,813] 1,165,888) 1,936,656 
Loans from State Government ns | 392,225 300,000, 600,000; 700,000! 587,500 
Grants, Advances, Refunds, etc. : . | 
from State Government 


5795775, 590,708, 687,630 594,471] 553,768 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and ‘ 





Works Acts sepet8 1,088,756] 1,331,863) 1,693,567} 2,458,763 
Maintenance Repayments—Local 
Authorities : oa 98, "4 189,010] 184,853! 258,673! 258,700 


i 58,169; 65,320 81,169 84,840 




















Hire, Rent, Sales of Plant, ete. . ei 
Other Sf 788:330) 3743317, 96,057| 125,469! 130,999 
| ears 2 SoS 
Total .. oe oe | 3,102,929, 3,308,777] 4,023,136! 4,619,237] 6,011,235 
: SS jfeeeeeteaas PAYMENTS : : 2 

Permanent Road Works and Sur- ! 

veys ++ + 2,045,990, 1,972,304! 1,719, 632] 2,146,692! 2,943,923 
Maintenance of Roads . cout 33%, 734! 1,066,543 6 667: 1,063,255] 1,434,319 
Port Development Works F 4,885 ; ar. a 


Plant, Machinery, Buildings, ete, | ‘ ‘ ‘ 


(including Plant Meriven ane). 73,632) 509,203; 350,679 402,744, 576,845 








Loans—Interest i - 38,861; 178. »518) 182,377! 189,836, 200,258 
Redemption .. 78, 753) 165, 5531 169,447! 183,406, 201,151 
Payments to State Consolidated | i 
Revenue .. ae 340,244 ae te ag os nh 
Fayments to Local Authorivies coer 27,418 a 1,807. 1,769 1,625 
Commonwealth and Allied Works . | | 
and Services | ote — 16,943! 32,930, 12,313 os 
Other Works and Services ce ac 654) 19, 516; 4,000, 22,293 
Administration, ete. .. ++, 149,950, 34 42,768 417,733 


| 458,730 505.544 
Other oe ae nae 1,750 19,560, 16,178 25,173 < 








Total .. seas | 3,087,642 42430045 See) 4,487,918) 5,885,958 
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5. South Australia.—{i) General. The Highways Act 1926-1949 created a Commis- 
sioner of Highways and provided for a Highways Fund. The Commissioner is virtually 
empowered to determine upon which main roads he will spend the moneys available ; 
in doing which he has to take into account the availability of funds for main roads, the 
service the road is intended to render, and the present or future adequacy of railway 
facilities in the area through which it passes. 


The Highways Fund is credited with the receipts from State motor taxation, fees, 
fines and licences, after deduction of the costs of collection, and all loans raised and 
appropriated for roads. All moneys received by the State from the Commonwealth 
under the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts are also expended by the 
Commissioner of Highways under the general provisions of the Highways Act. 


(ii) Length of Roads. The total length of roads in use for general traffic at 30th June, 
1948 (the latest date for which this information is available), was as follows :—Within 
District Council and Corporation Boundaries.—Blocks (wood or stone), 8 miles; 
bituminous concrete (asphalt and premix), 393 miles; cement concrete and cement 
penetration, 2 miles; penetration or surface dressed (bitumen or tar), 4,283 miles ; 
metalled (gravelled or rubbled), 13,429 miles ; formed, but little orno metal, 8,742 miles ; 
surveyed, used by trafiic, but little or no improvement, 25,220 miles; total, 52,077 
miles; Outside Districts (main roads only), 565 miles; Grand total, 52,642 miles. 
Lengths of main roads within district council and corporation boundaries aggregated 
7,550 miles. 


(iii) State Highways and Local Government Department. (a) General. The Depart- 
ment’s programme for the acquisition of land for road improvement.in the metropolitan 
and rural areas was continued during 1950-51 when approximately 23,000 linear feet 
of frontages in the metropolitan area were acquired and set back. This brought the 
total acquisition since the inception of the metropolitan widening scheme to 64,000 
linear feet. In rural areas the policy of widening roads and improving the alignments 
was continued in order to provide for an expected future increase in the volume of traffic. 


Construction and reconstruction works on main roads were carried out in the 
following areas :—Northern and Eyre Peninsula, Mid-Northern, Centrai, Metropolitan, 
Murray Lands, Upper South-Eastern and Lower South-Eastern. In other areas local 
authorities carried out the works under departmental supervision. 


(b) Receipts and Payments. The following table shows particulars of receipts and 
payments, during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51, of funds controlled by 
the Highways and Local Government Department. Wholly comparable figures for 
1938-39 are not available. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 


(£.) 











Item. a | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
a . . 





REoEIPTs. 








Motor Vehicle Registration, P | 
Licences, Fees, Fines, etc. .. 690,849} 718,951] 1,010,539’ 1,144,454, 1,286,677 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and 





Works Acts ae 479,922} 637,520; 769,897; 1,009,574! 1,448,845 
Loans from State’ Government .. 200,000; 100,000 har 4 ah 100,000 
Recoups—Local and Semi- { 

governmental Authorities .. 19,779: 11,642 4,646, 33,398 
Other * .. se E531 32,434! 68,2611, 115,386) 149,013 








Total .. ais .. | 1,372,302] 1,508,684| 1,860,249} 2,274,060} 3,017,933 
| 
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HIGHWAYS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT, SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA: RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS—continued. 


(£.) 


Item. | 038. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
a 








PayMENTS., 





i 

Construction and Reconstruction | 

of Roads and Bridges 
Maintenance .. 

Recoups to Consolidated Revenue 

Fund—tInterest, Sinking Fund 


524,507} 606,615] 1,018,157| 1,142,010 


UU 
(27-750:08214 768.003 221,730] 208,550] 384,930 




















and xchange -- |(c)178,273] 167,376} 158,803) 141,783} 139,796 
Grants and Advances to Local and 
Semi-governmental Auvhorities ; . (d) 621,553} 670,686) 750,043) 646,903 
Administration | 69,848 90,810} 100,938] 141,614 
Stores, Plant, Machinery, Sus- 
pense Accounts, etc.. 455753 145,179} 120,155) 198,148 175,063 
Other ar oe J 3,951 2,261 12,960 18,126 
Total 1,374,108 1,700,417 1,871,060] 2,520,579] 2,648,451 
{a) Figures for 1938-39 are not completely comparable with those for following years. (b) Roads, 
See nhc (e) Interest and sinking fund payments. (d) Not separately available; included 


The total expenditure, both revenue and loan, by State and local governments on 
roads, streets and bridges in South Australia during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 
1950-51 was, respectively, £1,966,000, £2,341,000, £2,605,000, £3,166,000 and £3,384,000. 


6. Western Australia—(i) General. Under the Main Roads Act 1930-1939 the 
Main Roads Board previously existing was abolished and a Commissioner of Main Roads 
was appointed. His duties relate to the determination of main roads after consideration 
of the funds available and the services to be rendered by the roads, the declaration and 
provision of developmental roads, the construction and maintenance of main roads, and 
the carrying out of surveys, investigations and experiments connected with roads and 
road materials. The Act authorizes two trust accounts (Main Roads Trust Account and 
Main Roads Contribution Trust Account) to record the moneys prescribed as available 
to the Commissioner for expenditure associated with roads, ete. In addition, the 
Commissioner operates on those Trust Accounts which are used for funds made available 
under the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts. 


(ii) Length of Roads and Streets. The total known lengths of roads and streets in 
existence in the various municipalities at 31st October, 1951 and in road districts at 
30th June, 1951, were as follows :—Bituminous, 3,966 miles ; gravel water-bound, 9,912 
miles; other constructed surfaces, 3,833 miles ; formed only, 28,680 miles ; unprepared, 
30,317 miles (incomplete) ; total 76,708 miles. 


The lengths of declared roads at 30th June, 1951, were :—Main roads, 3,154 miles ; 
developmental roads, 13,749 miles; other classified roads, 24 miles; total, 16,927 miles, 
~ No new main roads were declared during the year 1950-51. 


(iii) Main Roads Department. During the year 1950-51 the activities of the 
Department included :—clearing, 1,174 miles; forming, 1,423 miles; gravelling, 799 
miles; metalling, 5 miles; reconditioning, 2,291 miles; sanding, 94 miles; side drains, 
ror miles. In addition, lengths of tar and bitumen work performed aggregated 258 
miles. Bridges constructed numbered 25, Work progressed on the causeway over the 
Swan River which involves the construction of two bridges. The expenditure during 
the year on this structure was £196,510. At the eastern end the pier system was completed 
and the pile foundation system for the piers was laid at the western end of the bridge. 
Construction of the Marble Bar—Port Hedland and the Wyndham-Ord River-Nicholson 
Roads was continued during 1950~51. 
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(iv) Receipts and Payments—Combined Road Funds. The following table shows the 
combined transactions of the Main Roads Trust Account, the Main Roads Contributions 
Trust Account, the Metropolitan Traffic Trust Account. the Transport Co-ordination 
Trust Account in 1938-39 and the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Trust Accounts 
during the years ended 30th June, 1939 and 1948 to 1951. 


ROAD FUNDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 









































( £.) 
Item. 8-39. 48, 8-49. 50. 51. 
m2. 199839 1947.4 | 79449 1949-50 795055 
RECEIPTS. 
Motor Vehicle Registration, 
Licences, Fees, Fines, ete. : 218,962 354,946} 303,838) 346,246] 394,887 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and 
Works Acts 823,162! 1,098,758) 1,404,448) 1,740,482/2,476,903 
Recoups from Local Authorities, | 
ete. oe a xs 15,529} 18,810} 110,370, 82,467 
Other t oe) { 51,315 6 29 2,396 
Total 7,044,082 1,520,548} 1,727,502) 2,197,127\2,956,653 
PayYMENTs. 
Construction and Reconstruction j 
of Roads and Bridges [hoz 56 1,014,916, 1,256,351| 1,507,873|2,203,645 
Maintenance .. 7 { 109,936] 137,061) 133,474! 180,996 
Grans to Local Authorities, ete. 143,544. 142,000] 220,246, 230,492] 243,492 
Transfer to State Consolidated ‘ 
Revenue ; 2 67,003, 59,234 67,711 6,33 
Interest, Sinking Fund and | dik oe 
Exchange—State Ronsalideted 
Revenue 7.616 7:391 55555 8,842} 7,396 
Administration, Plant, ete. 52,176 36,469) 31,178 38,380, 41,951 
Other . a 19,181 ee 7 Ws ate 
\ \ 
Total .. 1,145,273) 1,377:715| 1,709,625] 1,986,772/2,753,817 





(a) Figures not completely comparable with those for following years. 


U (6) Excludes Transport 
Co-ordination Trust Account. 


7. Tasmania.—(i) General. Under the Transport Act 1938, which came into opera- 
tion on 1st July, 1939, the Transport Commission was constituted to co-ordinate, regulate, 
control, and improve the means of, and facilities for, transport by road, rail or air within 
the State. Revenues at its disposal for road and motor traffic purposes are the Com- 
monwealth Aid Roads and Works grants, motor vehicle registration fees and tax, and 
licensing fees for drivers and public motor vehicles. Under the Roads and Jetties Act 
1944, which provides for the classification of the whole of the roads of the State so that 
they will be adequately and efficiently maintained, the cost of maintenance of roads 
classified as State highways, tourist roads and developmental roads is borne by the 
Transport Commission. It is also responsible for a proportion of the cost of maintenance 
of main and secondary roads. Except in special cases, municipal councils bear the cost 
of maintaining country roads and a proportion of the cost of main and secondary roads. 
The cost of construction of roads and bridges in Tasmania is borne almost entirely by 
the State Government. The expenditure of the Public Works Department (the 
construction and maintenance authority for the Transport Commission) during 1950-51 
on roads, tracks and bridges amounted to £1,191,154, of which £824,853 was charged 
to road funds, £46,175 to revenue, £320,000 to lean and £126 to Crown lands funds. 
The principal construction work carried out during 1950-51 consisted of reconstruction 
work on the Bass Highway, the Sheffield main road and the Northern Outlet Road. 


948.—19 
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As from 1st July, 1951 certain functions with respect to the construction and 
miaintenance of roads and the vesting and control of certain plant were transferred from 
the Transport Commission to the Minister for Lands and Works. The existing Road 
Account and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Account in the books of the 
Transport Commission were closed and a new Fund—the State Highways Trust Fund— 
was opened in the Treasury books. 

(ti) Length of Roads. (a) Classified Roads. The mileages of classified roads in 
Tasmania at 30th June, 1951 were as follows :—State highways, 1,165 miles; main 
roads, 660 miles; secondary roads, 189 miles; tourist roads, 46 miles; developmental 
roads, 49 miles; subsidized roads, 73 miles; total 2,187 miles. Country roads totalled 
more than 10,000 miles. The mileages of sealed roads, and their proportions to the 
respective totals, were :—State highways, 550 miles (47 per cent.); main roads, 154 
miles (23 per cent.) ; secondary roads, 10 miles (5 per cent.); total, 714 miles (33 per 
cent. of all classified roads, and 6 per cent. of all roads, in Tasmania). 

(b) Composition of Roads. The length of all roads in Tasmania, including those with 
surfaces of lower grade, at 30th June, 1951 was as follows :—Sheet asphalt on concrete 
base, 1 mile; other bituminous, 914 miles; concrete, 8 miles; granite, limestone, etc., 
water-bound, 8,559 miles; surfaces of lower grade, 2,787 miles; total, 12,269 miles. 

(iii) Receipts and Payments—Combined Road Funds. The table hereunder shows 
particulars of the receipts and payments of combined Road Funds and Commonwealth 
Aid Roads and Works Funds under the control of the Transport Commission for the 
years 1939-40 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 :— 


ROAD FUNDS, TASMANIA : RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
( 4.) 


Item. 








ae aid 1947-48. ; 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
‘a ; 


RECEIPTS. 
Motor Vehicle Taxation and Regis- | \ 


tration, Licences, Fees, Fines, | | 
193,165| 264,780, 











ete. : 297,503 327,475, 364,708 

Commonwealth Aid Roads and 
Works Acts 220,241} 286,158 348,733) 450.930, 640,824 

Recoups from Local Authorities, 
ete. <i Pe po 8,660 9,636; 8,966 9,176 
State Loan Fund . = a2 28,795: 66,399, 60,689, 495,914 
Other : wa ve 719 37:470| 110,716; (b)417,380,(b)457,578 
Total .. of ie 414,125) 625,863) 832,987, 1,265,440) 1,968,200 

7 PaYMENTS. 





| 
Construction and Reconstruction |- 
of Roads and Ree af 130,924] 402,774) 322,263! 219,118 621,905 








Maintenance .. Ae 113,199, 254,056, 270,102 549247 620,288 
Jetties, etc. .. be 22,467. 4,682: 10,415: ee 

Other works connected with 

Transport .. 5,748 13,163) 18,060! — 20,988 29,928 

Grants to Local Authorities, ete. i 258) 325 2,037, 4,663 

Administration 3 . 15,053 52,199 55,659, 67,726 73,646 

Other . . .- 31,894! 54,572) 195,394 (¢)394,881|(c)610,919 
| 

Total .. oe 25 ere 781,704 872,218. 1,253,991! 1,961,349 








(a) First year of operation of Frakes Commission. Figures not completely comparable with those 
for following years. {b) Includes hire of plant—1949-50, £237,899 ; 1950-51, £400,214. (c) Includes 
hire and maintenance of road construction plant, ete.—1949-50, £192,619 ; ‘y 1950-51, £360,912. 
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8. Summary of Roads used for Genera! Traffic.—(i) Proclaimed or Declared Roads. 
The table hereunder is a summary of the roads proclaimed or declared under the Acts 
of the several States relative to the operations of the central road authorities, and shows 
the lengths of various classes proclaimed or declared as at 30th June, 1951. These 
proclaimed or declared roads are those for which the central road authority assumes 
responsibility under the Act for the whole, or a proportion, of the cost of construction 
and/or maintenance, the extent varying from State to State and with the class and 
locality of the roads. Before proclamation of a main road, consideration is given, in 
general, to the following points :—availability of funds; whether the road is, or will 
be, within one of several classes of main trunk routes; whether the district is, or will 
be, sufficiently served by railways.. Provision is also made in some States for the 
declaration of roads other than main. The absence of a particular class from the 
following data for any State does not necessarily imply that there are no roads within 
that State that might be so classified ; the classes are restricted only to roads proclaimed 
or declared under the Acts. A further point to make is that, through various causes, e.g. 
insufficiency of funds, manpower or materials, etc., construction or maintenance may 
not keep pace with gazettals of mileages, and that therefore the condition of a road may 
not match its status. , 


PROCLAIMED OR DECLARED ROADS: LENGTHS, 30th JUNE, 1951. 
(Miles.) 





—* 


Class of Road. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 















































(a) . 
pate Denver oe 3,850 | 7,781 ‘ 1,165 ioe 
runk roads... Re 122 | 3,154 25 
Ordinary main roads. } 9,800 | 10,973 , } _ : 
Total Main Roads 13,650 | 18,754 8,122 } 3,154 1,825 68,825 
Secondary roads 627 a ite 189 875 
Developmental roads os 245 He 13,749 49 16,902 
Tourist roads 432 301 ae Ee 46 779 
Other roads (8) 375 [{e) 989 se 24 ‘(d) 78 1,466 
Total Other Roads a 2,918 807 2,162 ae 13,773 362 20,022 
Grand Total Pr «. | 26,238 | 14,457 | 20,916 8,122 | 16,927 2,187 88,847 
{a) At 30th June, 1948. (o) Forest roads. (c) Includes mining access roads, 697 miles ; 
farmers’ roads, 290 miles; tourist tracks, 2 miles. {d) Subsidized roads. 


(ii) Composition of Roads. The following table represents an attempt to classify 
all the roads used for general traffic in Australia, at the latest dates available, according 
to States and Territories and to certain broad composition groups. The results are not 
entirely satisfactory, (i) because it is doubtful whether the whole of Australia is covered, 
(ii) because the dates of reference differ, and (iii) because the figures constituting each 
group are not wholly comparable for the States and Territories. It is hoped, however, 
despite these defects, that the table will provide an approximate and general idea of 
the main types of roads in Australia. 


. The data in the table for the States are obtained from the State Government 
Statisticians, and are derived mainly from local government sources. Unincorporated 
areas in some States are probably excluded and the figures on the returns supplied by 
the local government authorities are in some cases of doubtful accuracy. Details of 
the composition of roads, as far as they are available, vary to such an extent that it 
was considered preferable to show here only major divisions. 
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Groups 1-4 as shown in the table inchide, respectively, the following types of 
composition :— 


1. Wood or Stone. Wood blocks ; stone paved. 


2. Concrete. Cement concrete; asphaltic concrete ; bituminous concrete; sheet 
asphalt on concrete base. 

3. Bituminous. Tar or bituminous macadam ; tar and bituminous surface seal ; 
surfaced water-bound macadam or gravel; bituminous or cement 
penetration. 

4. Macadam and Other. Water-bound macadam; granite, limestone, and blast- 
furnace slag, water-bound ; gravel water-bound ; gravel or crushed rock ; 
metalled (gravel or rubble); gravel, sand and hard loam pavements. 


Groups 5 and 6 include roads so-called mainly because they are used for general 
traffic, irrespective of their surfaces, prepared or otherwise. 


It will be noticed that some of the terms used above are practically synonymous. 
Such terms are, of course, not used by any one State, but are the classifications adopted 
by different States. 


For details of any particular State, see the respective paragraphs in the preceding 
pages. 


ALL ROADS USED FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC: LENGTHS. 















































(Miles.) 
i : 
N.S.W.: Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. ;W. Aust.) Tas. |!N.Terr.| A.C.T. 
Gone en oe oth | 3joth . 30th 3zoth | 3:st | 3oth | Total. 
voy 1951. Sept., June, . June, 1951. June, Mar., June, 
1948. z951. | 1948. (a) 1951. 1952. 1951. 
i. Wood or stone o's 62 Saxe | 8 oe Sa a Aas 70 
2. Concrete... 587 352 83> 395 ea 9 as 3 1,429 
3. Bituminous .. 8,866 | 10,241 4,326 4,283 3,966 914 1,266 143 | 34,005 
4. Macadam and 
other -- | 37:144 | 28,418 | 9,430 | 13,429 | 13,745 | 8,559 145 12I | 110,991 
5. Formed only | 27,390 | 23,90r | 44,102} 9,307 | 28,680 |(b) 994 8,207 203 1 142,784 
6. Cleared, or i 
natural sur- . 
face, only .. | 52,637 | 38,437 | 73,895 | 25,220 | 30,317 |(0)1,793 1,092 a 223,391 
Total .. | 126,624 | 101,411 | 131,836 | 52,642 | 76,708 | 12,269 | 10,710 470 | §12,670 
i ! 
(a) Municipalities, 31st October and Road Districts, 30th June. (o) Estimated dissection. 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that a little more than one-quarter of the 
road lengths of Australia has actually been constructed, the remainder, for the greater part, 
being in little more than the natural state. The percentages for each group are as 
follows :—Group I, 0.01; Group 2, 0.28; Group 3, 6.63; Group 4, 21.65; Group 5, 
27.86; Group 6, 43.57. The percentage of constructed lengths to total length in each 
State is as follows :—New South Wales, 37; Victoria, 39; Queensland, 10; South 
Australia, 34; Western Australia, 23; Tasmania, 77; Northern Territory, 13; 
Australian Capital Territory, 57. Comparisons between the States should be made 
with caution, however, because, in addition to the defects enumerated at the beginning 
of this section, factors such as the area, physiography, density and distribution of 
population, nature of economic activity, other facilities for transport, etc., in each 
State must be taken into account. 


9. Summary of Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—{i) General. Figures showing 
the total expenditure on roads and bridges in all States are not available. Such totals 
are very difficult to obtain, not only because of the number of States, but also because 
of the number of authorities concerned. In most States there are three classes of 
authorities—-the State Government, the central road authority, and the numerous local 
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government bodies. Both State Government and local government bodies operate 
through revenue and loan funds, and payments may be made by the State Government 
direct from either fund, or through the funds of other authorities. The expenditure of 
the central road authority may also be direct or indirect. Consequently the problem of 
duplication caused by inter-fund payments arises. On the other hand, some expenditure 
may be omitted because separate particulars are not available. Ignorance of the precise 
nature of items may cause either incorrect inclusion or omission. To produce accurate 
figures would entail more research than at present can be undertaken. 


The two paragraphs following therefore represent only: (a) aggregate expenditure 
from the various State road funds referred to in the foregoing pages, and (b) loan fund 
expenditure by State Governments. No direct expenditure by local government bodies 
is included, Paragraph 2. Finances, of § 2, Local Government Authorities, contains 
some particulars of local government revenue and expenditure in connexion with roads, 
streets and bridges (see pages 563 and 566). 


(ii) Aggregate Expenditure from State Road Funds. The following table shows the 
expenditure on the construction and maintenance of roads, including payments to local 
government bodies, by each State during the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950~51, 
as summarized from the foregoing sections. Expenditure on administration, debt 
charges, Commonwealth defence works, payments to State consolidated revenues, and 
on plant and materials is not included. In some instances expenditure on works other 
than roads and bridges is included. Figures are not completely comparable as between 
States, and, in some States, as from year to year. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES : AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE FROM ROAD FUNDS. 














{ £7000.) 

Pia than pee Victoria.(b)| Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. Total. 
1939 + 35257 2,099 2,405 692 1,067 | (c) 272 9792 
1947 ne 3305 1,976 2,613 | 851 791 566 10,102 
1948 Ns 3,886 3,113 3,039 1,314 1,267 675 13,294 
1949 a 4,224 2,601 2,708 1,499 1,614 621 13,267 
1950 “ 5,160 3,143 3,212 2,067 1,872 791 16,245 
1951 Pee 6,063 55333 4,380 2,174 2,628 1,277 21,855 

{a) Excludes Sydney Harbour Bridge. (b) Excludes Swan Street Bridge. (c) Year 1939-40. 


The foregoing particulars do not represent the total expenditure on roads and bridges 
in each State. To obtain such information additions must be made on account of 
(a) State Government expenditure from revenue and loan through Departments or 
authorities other than the Central Road Authority and (b) local government expenditure 
from revenue and loan, while, on the other hand, allowances must be made for inter-fund 
payments (see (i) above.) 


(iii) State Net Loan Expenditure. In recent years, expenditure from State loan funds 
on roads and bridges has not been large. and it would appear, also, that a considerable 
proportion passes through the funds of the central road authorities and is therefore 
included in the figures of their financial operations in the foregoing sections. Gross 
loan expenditure by all State Governments during 1950-51 amounted to about £2,000,000, 
and net expenditure to about £300,000 less. Aggregate net loan expenditure on roads 
and bridges in each State to 30th June, 1951 amounted to the following approximate 
sums :—New South Wales, £21,000,000; Victoria, £14,000,000 ; Queensland, £9,000,000 ; 
South Australia, £4,000,000; Western Australia, £3,000,000; Tasmania, £7,000,000 ; 
total, £58,000,000. 
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§ 5. Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. 
Norse.—See also Chapter KX VI.—Water Conservation and Irrigation. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) General. The largest two domestic water supply and 
sewerage systems are controlled by statutory boards each consisting of a president 
and a vice-president appointed by the State Government and five members elected 
by local councils. These are (a) the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board, which administers the systems in the County of Cumberland, i.e., in Sydney 
and in the surrounding districts, and, in addition, has jurisdiction over territory 
extending along the South Coast beyond Wollongong to Lake Illawarra, and (6) the 
Hunter District Water Board, serving the Newcastle area. At Broken Hill a similar 
board includes a representative of the mining companies. Other systems, apart from 
irrigation projects and water storage systems administered by the State Government, 
are controlled by county, municipal and shire councils. 


(ii) Water Supply—to 30th June, 1951. (a) Metropolitan. The storage reservoirs 
of the metropolitan system, with a combined available capacity of 125,144 million 
gallons, drain catchment areas of 376 square miles (Upper Nepean, 347 square miles 
and Woronora, 29 square miles). Water is drawn also from the Warragamba River, 
with a catchment of 3,383 square miles. This system is being developed, and building 
has commenced on a dam to have an overall height of 415 feet (greatest depth of water 
340 feet.) having a storage capacity of 460,000 million gallons and giving a safe draught 
of 285 million gallons per day. The existing temporary storage is supplied by a weir 
50 feet high with a maximum storage of 579 million gallons. At 30th June, 1951 there 
were 102 service reservoirs in use with a combined capacity of 542.8 million gallons. 
Rating for water for 1950-51 was 94d. in the £1 of assessed annual value and the charge 
for water measured by meters 1s. 6d. per 1,000 gallons. 


(b) Newcastle. The water supply is drawn from two sources (1) the Chichester 
Reservoir, with a storage capacity of about 5,000 million gallons and draining a catchment 
of 76 square miles, and (2) the Tomago Sandbeds, which extend northerly along the coast 
towards Port Stephens. Service reservoirs and tanks distributed throughout the Water 
Supply District have a total storage capacity of 106 million gallons. Water rating for 
1950-51 was Is. 3d. in the £1 on assessed annual value. The price of water to domestic 
and industrial consumers is Is. 6d. per 1,000 gallons. 


(c) Water Supplied, etc. The following tables show, for the Sydney and Newcastle 
systems, the number of properties, the estimated population supplied, and other details 
for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


WATER SUPPLY, SYDNEY(a) : SERVICES. 




















1 1 
| Average Daily 
Improved] peti me Consumption. ; 
. sti- ‘0 : 
Sac mated Nae” Con- | Length ' Number 
Year. Water Popu- Con- | Sumption Per Head of 0: 
Main lation sumption for the Per of Esti- | Mains. Meters. 
available Supplied. P | Year. Pro- mated 
: perty. Popu- 
lation. 
No. Mill. gals.! Mill. oe Gallons. | Gallons. ; Miles. ' 
1938-39 350,161 | 1,466,000) 106.3 38,790 304 72.5 4,539 126,754 
1946-47 387,980 | 1,718,000}, 131.2 47,874 338 992% 43743 | 160,169 
1947-48 400,615 | 1,774,000 122.1 44,682 305 69.6 4,817 | 170,124 
1948-49 414,893 | 1,800,000! 131.3 | 47,925 316 73-5 4,894 | 182,566 
1949-50 428,392 | 1,870,000} 130.8 47,735 305 72.1 4,992 | 196,121 
1950-51 442,913 | 1,940,000 138.9 50,689 314 71.6 5,114 | 208,712 











(a) Includes part of South Coast. 
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WATER SUPPLY, NEWCASTLE : SERVICES. 
| Average Daily 
Supply. | 
P are Total a, Gq! Tength 
rO- mated Average ‘ota Leng! 
Year. perties Popu- Daily Supply Per | Eee aad vf 
Supplied. | lation Supply. | for Year. Pro- | mated Mains. 
Supplied. , i perty. Popu- - 
i | | : _ lation. 
: soca ads ay tee ee ee ee 
| No | tin. gals. Mill. gals.) Gallons. Gallons. | Miles. 
1935-39... . ++, 48,370 | 193,480 { Ir.9 45330 245 - 61.3 936 
1946-47... ! 56,804 | 223,656 | 18.9 5 6.900 333° 83.9 1.134 - 
1947-48.. 58.660 | 231,600 ° 18.5! 6,774 316 79.9 | 1,169 
1948-49. . oa oa 61,215 | 241,036 § 19.0 6,951 310 79.0 1,202 
1949-50... i 63,289 | 247,992 19.6 7,176 310 79-3 1,215 
1950-51..- a | 65,445 261,780 22.3! 8,131 340 | 85.1 1,234 








(iii) Sewerage and Drainage—to 30th June, 1951. (a) Metropolitan. The Sydney 
sewerage systems consists mainly of outfall systems discharging into the Pacific Ocean. 
At 30th June, 1951 there were six outfalls and six treatment works, serving a population 
of 1,350,000 over a length of sewers of 2,951 miles. 


Stormwater drainage channels under the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Board’s control at the same date were 173 miles Jong. Sewerage rating for 
1950-51 was 93d. in the £1 of assessed annual value and drainage from }d. to 3d. 


(b) Newcastle. The main sewerage system of the Newcastle area discharges into the 
Pacific Ocean at Merewether Gulf. In some of the outlying districts treatment works 
have been installed. 


Sewerage rates for 1950-51 were Is. 3d. in the £1 of assessed annual value and drainage 
rates (on certain areas served) 2d. in the £1. 


(c) Particulars of Services. The following table supplies, for the Sydney system, 
details of sewerage services and stormwater drains as at 30th June, 1939 and 1947 to 1951. 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY(a) : SERVICES. 








At goth June— 





1939 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 











Improved | | 
Propertics | Estimated Total Length of 
for which | Population Sewage Length of Storm- 
Sewer Served. Pumped for Sewers. water 
Available. | the Year. Channels. 
No. | Mill. gals. {| Miles. Miles. 
254,632 | 1,066,000 ; 8,299 2,561 87 
287,098 | 1,198,000 | 9,604 2,805 Ii7 
291,069 | 1,263,000 ! 9,894 2,829 129 
294,822 | 1,282,000 | 10,621 2,855 153 
298,996 |} 1,306,000 (6) 12,200 2,899 154 
303,508 | 1,380,000 |(b) 14,300 2,051 173 





(a) Includes part of South Coast. 


(b) Estimated. 


At 30th June, 1951, 45,476 premises had been connected to the Hunter District 


Water Board’s sewerage system (Newcastle area). 


The total length of sewers under 


the Board’s control was 615 miles, and the length of drains over 24 inches diameter 


was 38 


nailes, 


586 


(iv) Finances, Sydney and Newcastle Systems. 
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The following statement shows the 


debt, revenue and expenditure on account of the services of water supply, sewerage 
and drainage by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board and the 
Hunter District Water Board during 1950-51. 


WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE 


AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY(a2) AND NEWCASTLE : 
FINANCES, 1950-51. 
































(£.) 
Expenditure. 
: Surplus( +) 
Service. wept Revenue. Interest | Sinking. or 
c Working and Fund and Total Deficit(—). 
Expenses. Exchange Loan Re- . 
(b) ge. payment. 
Sydney(a}— : | 
Water .. 42,540,485) 3,397,828 | 1,673,497 | 1,416,383 306,377 . 3,396,257 |+ 1,573 
Sewerage 20,781,381} 1,901,041 | 1,000,551 738,079 161,774 1 1,900,404 |+ 637 
Drainage ¢ 1,028,4650| 111,828 66,238 35,874 7,401 109,510 {+ 2,308 
Total 64,350,326] 5,410,687 | 2,740,286 | 2,190,333 | 475,552 | 5,406,171 |+ 4,516 
Newcastle— i 
Water .. 5,387,104] 503,176 289,035 178,717 355325 | 503,077 | + 99 
Sewerage 2,600,815} 245,817 142,989 91,977 16,015 | 250,981 |— 5,164 
Drainage 151,593 16.797 10,215 5,181 1,139 16,535 {+ 262 
Total «- | 8,139,512] 765,790 | 442,239 | 275,875 52:479 | 770,593 |— 4,803 





(a) Includes part of South Coast. 


on exchange, etc. 


(0) Includes provision for renewals, long service leave, loss 


{c) Excludes non-interest bearing capital in respect of stormwater drains 
transferred from Public Works Department—2%z,138,207 at 30th June, 1951. 


The following table shows the total debt, revenue and expenditure on account of 


the combined services of water supply, sewerage and drainage by the Metropolitan 
Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board and the Hunter District Water Board for the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. : 


WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY AND NEWCASTLE : 



































FINANCES. 
( 4.) 
| 
| Expenditure. 
‘ i Surplus( +) 
Year. aie Revenue. Interest Sinking or 
° Working Fund and Deficit( —). 
and Total. 
Expenses. Exchange. Loan Re- 
| | payment. 
Sypney. 
1938-39 .. 43,769,741! 2,926,694 | 957,422 | 1,727,708 241,564 | 2,926,694 
1946-47 .. 48,786,655) 4,031,572 | 1,763,014 | 1,917,607 359,352 | 4,030,973 i+ 599 
1947-48 .. 51,185,095) 4,198,786 | 1,847,321 ; 1,962,324 375,936 | 4,185,581 |+ 13.205 
1948-49 .. 54,796,901| 4,653,312 | 2,199,159 | 2,025,395 403,465 | 4,628,019 |4+ 25,293 
1949-50 .. 59,918,417; 5,057,876 | 2,488,623 | 2,092,890 435,060 | 5,017,173 }4+- 34,703 
1950-51 .. 64,350,326, 5,410,687 | 2,740,286 | 2,190,333 | 475,552 | 5,406,171 |4+ 4,516 
NEWCASTLE. 
1938-39 .. 4,574,880 | 385,732 167,620 188,185 20,886 | 376,691 |+ 9,041 
1946-47 .. 7,038,765 548,190 236,132 266,124 41,840 544,096 |4+ 4,094 
1947-48 .. 7,294,868 | 576,972 | 257,659 | 270,529 44,643 | 572,831 |+ 4,141 
1948-49 .. 7,529,877 648,869 325,657 277,879 47,811 651,347 |— 2,478 
1949-50 .. 7,767,566 695,548 359-508 285,145 50,766 | 695,419 | 4+ 129 
1950-51 .. . 1 8,139,512 765,790 442,239 | 275,875 52,479 | 779,593 |— 4,803 





NoTE.—See footnotes to previous table. 
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(v) Country Water Supply and Sewerage Systems. At 31st December, 1950, country 
water supply services were conducted or under construction by 67° municipalities, 55 
shires and 6 county councils, and country sewerage services by 57 municipalities and 16 
shires. The capital indebtedness of these schemes was £9,777,692 at 31st December, 
1950, namely, £6,426,228 for water and £3,351,464 for sewerage. Of the foregoing 
amounts, Government advances amounted to £373,063. Debt of the municipalities 
amounted to £6,465,903, shires to £1,592,113 and county councils to £1,719,676. 
Aggregate income and expenditure, respectively, amounted to £1,385,415 and £1,145,501 
in 1950. ’ 

(vi) Other Water Supply and Sewerage Systems. The water supply and sewerage 
services for Broken Hill are operated by a statutory board, the Broken Hill Water Board. 
Its capital indebtedness at 31st December, 1951 was £1,590,996. Income and expenditure, 
respectively, were £139,309 and £194,693 for 1951 and £117,977 and £134,482 for 1950. 

The following country water supply systems—South-West Tablelands, Junee and 
Fish River—are administered by the Department of Public Works. These supply water 
in bulk to municipalities and shires, the Railways Department, and other large consumers ; 
only a small quantity is sold directly to private consumers. The capital indebtedness 
of these systems was £2,475,506 at 31st December, 1951. 


There are also the Mulwala Water Supply and Sewerage Service constructed as an 
urgent war-time work for the Commonwealth, and the Bethungra Water Supply System 
administered by the Department of Public Works in conjunction with the Junee supply. 


2. Victoria—(i) Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works—to 30th June, 1951. 
(a) General. The metropolis, for water supply, sewerage and drainage and river improve- 
ment purposes, comprises all that land within a radius of 13 miles of the Post Office at 
the corner of Bourke and Elizabeth Streets, Melbourne, and the remaining portions 
of the Cities of Moorabbin, Mordialloc, and Nunawading and the shire of Mulgrave 
and certain portions of the remainder of the Shires of Eltham, Doncaster and Templestowe, 
and Dandenong, but excludes a portion of the Shire of Werribee within such radius. 
This territory has an area of 450 square miles and comprises 27 cities and one shire 
and parts of one other city and 9 other shires. The Board comprises 48 members, 
including the chairman, who is elected every four years by the other members. These 
members, or commissioners, are from time to time elected by the councils of the municipal 
districts wholly or partly within the metropolis. The principal functions of the Board 
are to control and manage the metropolitan water supply system; to provide the 
metropolls with an efficient system of main and general sewerage ; to deal with main 
drains and main drainage works; and to control and manage the rivers, creeks and 
watercourses within the metropolis. 


(b) Water Supply. There are five storage reservoirs serving the metropolitan area— 
Yan Yean, 7,234 million gallons (available for consumption, 6,605 million gallons) ; 
Toorourrong, 60 million gallons; Maroondah, 6,274 million gallons (4,855 million 
gallons); O’Shannassy, 930 million gallons; Silvan, 8,853 million gallons (8,823 million 
gallons) ; tota} 23,351 millions gallons (21,723 million gallons). Service reservoirs number 
25, with a total capacity of 262 million gallons. Two new projects are under construction. 
One is a 23-mile conduit to carry water from the Upper Yarra catchment to the Silvan 
Reservoir and its estimated cost is £2,697,000. Up to 30th June, 1951, about 9 miles 
of the pipe-line had been laid. The other project, approved by the Board in 1946, 
consists of a dam, 280 feet high, which will impound 40,000 million gallons of water, 
on the River Yarra, immediately upstream from the confluence of the Yarra and 
Doctors Creek, and work on the project is proceeding. In 1951 it was estimated to cost 
£8,600,000. 


The water rate levied by the Board in 1950-51 was 7d. in the £1 on the net annual 
value of the property served, and from ist July, 1950, the charge for water supplied 
by measure in excess of the quantity which, at 1s. per 1,000 gallons, would produce an 
amount equal to the water rate payable on the property, was increased from 1s. to 
1s. 3d. The following table shows particulars of Mclbourne metropolitan water supply 
services for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51. 
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WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE : SERVICES. 

















: i f 
{ j : Average Daily 
! : ' Consumption. — Length of 
“Number; Esti- Average | Total = en ae . 
a Of mated - “Daily Con- . Oe | Number 
Year. | Houses 4 op Con- “sumption Per Head Mains of 
| + ation «i for the ‘ of Esti- ? | Meters. 
Supplied. : ¢ ; sumption. Per and | 
upplied. . Year. House mated | Reticu- 
1 ! | , mouse. Popu- | ation. | 
| | | lation. ; 
ie \ ee | : eee { 
! Mill. gals.’ Mill. gals. Gallons. Gallons. Miles. | ; 
1938-39 -. 285,408 | 1,133,000, 66.9 \ 24,408 234 59.0 3,234 189,617 
1 3 : 
1946-47 ++ | 312,735 | 1,242,000} 87.9 | 32,092 | 281 70.8; 3,594 218,744 
1947-48 .. ' 320,798 — 1,275,000 91.9 33,651 287 92.1 3.691 | 220,992 
1948-49 -. | 328,843 1,307,000 93-9 | 34,280 | 286 71.9; 3.771! 224,352 
1949-50 ++ | 342,742 1,363,000 91.7 | 33,458 2607 67.3 3,875 | 229,238 
1950-51 354,415 | 1,409,000, 102.0 | 37,225 288 72.4. 3.966 236,883 


' 





_ (c) Sewerage and Drainage. Particulars of sewerage and drainage services for 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown below. The rate levied in 1950-51 in respect 
of sewerage was Is. in the £1 on the net annual value of the property served. The 
drainage rate was 1d. in the £1. 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, MELBOURNE : SERVICES. 


























2) Average Daily 
Number | ee ; Pumping. | 
of POI us! Total .- ~~ =) ~~~ Yength | Length 
Flouses lation ' Average Sewage ne oF 
Year. for which | por which | Daily Pumped Per Head Sew 1 Mal 
Sewers !forwhich pumping. for the P | of Esti- Sewers. | Alain 
‘are | Sewers Yeats ans | “mated etc. | Drains. 
| Provided. p_ Ot ouse. - Popu- 
Provided. lation. 
: : Mill. gals. Mill. gals. Gallons. | Gallons. Miles. | Miles. 
1938-39 as 269,411 | 1,070,000 48.2 17,601 ° 179.0 45.1 2,586 97 
1946-47 = 294,343 | 1,169,000 59.1 21,570 200.8 50.6 2,773 117 
1947-48 ei 302,433 | 1:202,000 61.6 22,551 203.8 51.3 2.814 | 122 
1948-49 es 308.772 | 1.228.000 62.5 22,801 202.4 50.9 2,844 |. 125 
1949-50 Asi 320,006 , 1,272,000, 66.4 24.251 ' 207.5 52.2 2,880 126 
1950-51 sit 321.548 1,278,000 67.1 24,491 208.7 52.5 2,927 128 





The metropolitan sewerage system consists of the Main system (serving an area of 
67,433 acres) and three subsidiary systems—the Sunshine system (serving an area of 
g41 acres in the Shire of Braybrook, including the township of Sunshine), the Kew system 
(serving an area of 103 acres in Kew) and the South-eastern system (serving an area of 
2,292 acres in Cheltenham, Parkdale. Mentone and Mordialloc). The Metropolitan 
Sewage Farm, 26,057 acres in extent and situated about 24 miles south-west of Melbourne 
beyond the township of Werribee, serves to purify and dispose of approximately 95 per 
cent. of the sewerage flow of the metropolis before its discharge into Port Phillip Bay. 
The total capital cost (less depreciation) to 30th June, 1951 was £2,080,664. Revenue 
during 1950-51 amounted to £104,554, cost of sewage disposal £127,929, trading 
expenses £85,707, interest £75,196, and net cost of sewage purification £154,278. 
These financial particulars are included in the sewerage items of the summary below. 


At 30th June, 1951, the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works had 128 miles 
of main drains under its control—108 miles of underground, 11 miles of constructed open 
drains, and 8 miles of natural watercourses and unlined open drains. 


(d) Finances. The following table provides a summary, for the year 1950-51, of 
the financial operations of the three services conducted by the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 
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MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS: FINANCES, 1950-51. 



































( £.) 
Expenditure. 
| Capital —~ Surplus( +-) 
Service, etc. ap} Revenue. \ or 
Cost.(a) Working | Mterest | sinking | potqy, | Deficit(—-). 
Expenses. Exchange. | Fund. 7 
Water... .» | 18,692,975) 1,580,933 746,608 668,088 ss 1,414,696 '+ 166,237 
Sewerage. . ++ 18,192,997] 1,575,752 714,314 | 681,839 . 1,396,153 '+ 179,599 
Drainage oe | 2,358,058] 121,956 37,344 63,269 ag 100,613 |+ 21,343 
General(b) ac a ae 284,090 9,000 81,607 374,697 |— 374,697 
| 
Total «+ | 39,244,030] 3,278,641 | 1,782,356 | 1,422,196 81,607 | 3,286,159 |— 7,518 
(a) Includes depreciation, £408,031. Total loan indebtedness, £32,642,985. (b) Statutory and 


general expenditure not distributed over Services. 


The following table shows the financial operations of the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works (all services combined) for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51:— 


’ MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS: FINANCES. 




















( £.) 

Expenditure. on 
; urplus( +) 

Year. Speitel Revenue. Taterest or 
: : Working | *2&¢res Sinking Deficit(—). 

Expenses and Fund Total. 
* | Exchange. * 

1938-39 .. -. | 27,598,603) 2,214,295 762,558 | 1,316,603 64,269 | 2,143,430 |+ 70,865 
1946-47 .. ++ | 3%:443,217, 2,389,947 | 1,230,293 | 1,236,099 65,090 | 2,531,482 |— 141,535 
1947-48 .. ++ | 32,749,852; 2,521,366 | 1,253,728 | 1,239,372 67,340 | 2,560,440 |— 39,074 
1948-49 .. ++ | 34,312,587) 2,713,926 | 1,432,727 | 1,268,743 69,840 | 2,771,310 |— 57,384 
1949-50 .. ++ | 36,453,892] 2,924,329 | 1,616,903 | 1,324,342 73,785 | 3,015,030 | 90,701 
1950-51 .. «+ | 39,244,030! 3,278,641 | 1,782,356 | 1,422,196 81,607 | 3,286,159 | 7,518 


(ii) Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust. (a) General. The Geelong Waterworks 
and Sewerage Trust was constituted in 1908 and reconstituted under the Geelong Water- 
works and Sewerage Act in 1910. It was further reconstituted in September, 1950 to 
include a Government nominee (Chairman) and provision was made for a commissioner 
to be elected by the ratepayers of the Shire of Corio, making a total of seven commissioners 
instead of five as formerly. The amount of loan money which may be raised is limited 
to £900,000 for water supply undertaking, £760,000 for sewerage undertaking, and 
£270,000 for sewerage installation to properties under the deferred payment system. 
The population supplied is estimated by the Trust at 60,400. This and other general 
information relates to 30th June, 1951. 


(b) Water Supply. The catchment area is about 16,000 acres. There are five 
storage reservoirs and nine service basins whose total storage capacity is 2,746 million 
gallons. In addition, the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission has made available 
a supplementary supply of a minimum quantity of 545 million gallons of water per annum 
from the Bellarine Peninsula System. The total expenditure on water supply to 30th 
June, 1951 was £888,167. Expenditure for 1950-51 comprised £46,762 on working 
expenses and £45,508 on interest, sinking fund and reserves, and the revenue for the 
year 1950-51 was £93,227. The sinking fund appropriations at June, 1951 amounted 
to £122,727. The replacement and contingencies reserve amounted to £183,354. There 
is a water rate of 1s. 4d. in the £1 (with minima of 5s. for unbuilt-on land and £1 for 
tenements) on the net annual value of ratable properties. 


(c) Sewerage Works. The sewerage scheme consists of a main outfall sewer to the 
ocean at Black Rock, about 9 miles from Geelong, and 152 miles of main and reticulation 
sewers. The sewerage area is 9,638 acres, and the number of buildings within the 
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sewered areas is 14,060 of which 14,058 have been connected. The number of buildings 
within the drainage area is 14,998. The total expenditure to 30th June, 1951 on sewerage 
works was £674,242, and on the cost of sewerage installation under deferred payment 
conditions £258,344, of which £515 was outstanding. The revenue in 1950-51 amounted 
to £59,926 and the expenditure comprised £22,013 on working expenses and £36,632 
on interest, sinking fund and reserves. Sinking fund appropriations at June, 1951 
were £108,507. Replacement and contingencies reserve amounted to £155,964. A 
general rate of 1s. 3d. in the £1 is levied on the net annual value of ratable properties. 


(iii) The Ballarat Water Commission and the Ballarat Sewerage Authority. (a) General. 
The Ballarat Water Commission was constituted on 1st July, 1880, and the Ballarat 
Sewerage Authority on 30th November, 1920. The members of the Water Commission 
constitute the Sewerage Authority. The Commissioners number seven, three (one of 
whom is chairman) being appointed by the Government, and four being elected by the 
Council of the City of Ballaarat. General and financial information relates to the year 
ended 31st December, 1951. 


(b) Water Supply. The Water Supply District embraces an area of about 65 square 
miles, containing a population of about 50,000. The total storage capacity of the six 
reservoirs is 2,332 million gallons and the catchment area is 17,545 acres. 


The capital cost of construction of the waterworks was £2,034,695 to 31st December, 
1951. The liabilities are loans due to the Government, amounting to £1,078,920 at 31st 
December, 1951. The revenue for the year 1951 was £79,737. Working expenses 
during 195: amounted to £32,021 and interest and other charges to £47,038. A rate 
of 1s. 3d. in the £1 is levied on the net annual value of all ratable properties, with a 
minimum of 15s. per annum for land on which there is a building or water supply. 


(c) Sewerage. The Ballarat sewerage district embraces the City of Ballaarat and 
part of the Shire of Ballarat. Work was commenced in 1922 and up to 31st December, 
1951 the Authority had constructed a disposals works, an ejector station and more than 
too miles of sewers. The capital cost of sewerage construction works to 31st December, 
1951 was £571,204. The method of sewerage disposal is by sedimentation, oxidation 
and sludge digestion. One hundred and twenty-two sewered areas had been declared 
as at 31st December, 1951. Assessments in the sewerage district numbered 14,206, 
while those in sewered areas numbered 11,333. There were 9,741 buildings connected. 


The scheme is financed by debenture-issue loans from various financial institutions. 
The liabilities on account of loans secured for construction at 31st December, 1951 
amounted to £457,526, redemption payments at that date totalling £169,963. An 
expenditure of £157,122 was incurred for house connexions, the whole of which has been 
redeemed. Revenue during 1951 amounted to £48,829 and expenditure, including 
£27,288 on interest and redemption, to £47,702. 


A general rate of 1s. 5d. in the £1 is levied on the net annual value of all properties 
within the drainage area. 


(iv) Sewerage Authorities. At 30th June, 1951, 57 sewerage authorities had been 
constituted under the provisions of the Sewerage Districts Acts in districts outside the 
areas under the contro] of the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust, and systems were in operation in 28 districts 
(including three partly operating) serving a population of 182,400 persons. 


In addition, sewerage authorities were constituted in a further 29 districts at this 
date, but their operations had either been suspended or had not commenced. 


(v) Water Supply in Country Towns and Districts. Most of the country waterworks 
are controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, but in some instances 
the control is by waterworks trusts or by municipal corporations. 
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The waterworks controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission 
at 30th June, 1951 included 35 large reservoirs and 238 subsidiary reservcirs and service 
basins with a total storage capacity of 537,906 million gallons (1,975,780 acre feet). 
Length of channels was 15,305 miles (irrigation, 4,708 miles, domestic and stock, 8,514 
miles, drainage and flood protection, 2,083 miles) and of pipe lines 1,180 miles. The 
quantity of water delivered to water users during 1950-51 was 684,887 acre feet. The 
Commission administered 68 rural districts during 1950-51 (28 irrigation districts, 35 
waterworks districts, 4 flood protection districts and 1 drainage district), and the 
reticulated pipe supplies for domestic and industrial purposes in 130 urban districts, 
In addition, 121 urban districts were administered by waterworks trusts and 15 by 
local governing bodies. The population served in these groups of urban districts 
numbered, respectively, 152,320, 248,530 and 85,450 persons. The table below is a 
summary of the Commission’s finances for operations in districts under its control for 
the vears 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


STATE RIVERS AND WATER SUPPLY COMMISSION, VICTORIA: FINANCES.(a) 














( £.) 
Total 
Loan Payments. 
= oo eae — 
ear. | Expen- eceipts. | 
; divure m Operating Hon Genital Deprecia- | Redemp- Total. 
joao | Expenses. | “a yotted. tion. tion. 
aot i 
1938-39 .. | 24,223,037, 560,680 476,085} 145,105 275553' 4,922| 653,665 
1946-47 .. | 27,632,136] 919,347 1,084,843! ° 39,961) 118,701! 1,678] 1,245,181 


1947-48 .. | 29,228,673] 1,050,528] 1,199,552, 39,836] 55,303. 1,660] 1,296,351 
1948-49 .. | 31,226,345) 1,186,313) 1,319,291! 39,208 60,553' 1,989) 1,421,041 
1949-50 .. | 35,041,827] 1,433,561] 1.519,659, 38,117; 66,441) 3,055] 1,027,272 
1950-51 -. | 41,378,382, 1,592,333 1,810,264! 37:950| 97.425 1,383] 1,947,022 




















(a) Excludes Waterworks and River Improvements Trusts and Local Governing Bodies. 


.The total loan capital expenditure of waterworks and river improvements trusts 
and local governing bodies at 30th June, 1951 was £6,496,772, making a grand total 
of £47,815,154 when added to the figure for works under the control of the Commission. 
The net loan capital after redemption payments of £1,686,552 was £46,128,602. 


The financial operations of the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission form 
part of Consolidated Revenue Fund; but are included in this section for convenience. 
The major proportion of the interest payable is borne by the State and is additional 
to that shown above. The net expenditure borne by the State during 1950-51 was 
£1,641,456. 


3. Queensland.—(i) Brisbane City Council—to 30th June, 1951. (a) General. This 
organization conducts the water supply and sewerage systems of the City of Greater 
Brisbane. Prior to 1928, water and sewerage activities had been controlled by the 
Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, but were then absorbed by the Brisbane City 
Council, which also supplies, in bulk, the whole of the water used by the City of Ipswich 
and the Town of Redcliffe. 


(b) Water Supply. Water storage facilities comprise the following (available 
capacities are shown in parentheses) :—Somerset Reservoir, 32,000 million gallons 
(32,000 million gallons) ; Lake Manchester, 5,806 million gallons (5,725 million gallons) ; 
Brisbane River, 543 million gallons (484 million gallons); Pure Water Reservoir, Holt’s 
Hill, 8.3 million gallons (8.3 million gallons) ; Enoggera Reservoir, 1,000 million gallons 
(631 million gallons): Gold Creek Reservoir, 407 million gallons (400 million gallons). 
There are eleven service reservoirs with a capacity of approximately 35.9 million gallons. 
The Somerset reservoir is under the control of Stanley River Works Board and is a 
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dual purpose project with a designed ‘total holding capacity of 200,000 million gallens, 
55,000 million gallons to be for water storage and 145,000 million gallons for flood 
mitigation. Water rating at 30th June, 1951 was 5d. in the £1 of unimproved capital 
value for improved properties, and 3d. in the £1 for vacant lands, with a minimum of 
£3 103s, and £2 6s. 8d. respectively. The following table is a summary of operations 
of the complete Brisbane City Council system (metropolitan area, Ipswich and Redcliffe) . 
for the years 1938—39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


WATER SUPPLY, BRISBANE(a) : SERVICES. 














' ' f 
| | Average Daily . 
Consumption. Length ; 
Esti- | Total =. __ eae ees of : 
Services ' mated « Averige Con- ' Trunk ' Number 
Year. Con- Popu- , Con- | Sumption | Per Head and to} 
, nected. , lation : sumption. forthe ; per | Of Esti- Reticu- | Meters. 
| Supplied. pion.) “Year. | Service. | mated lation | 
‘ ai : ‘| Popu- Mains. 
: s : | , lation. 
ee! Poe a See 
No. | ' Mill. gals.’ Mill. gals.! Gallons. . Gallons. Miles. 
1938-39 a 81,389 | 345,903 . 15.9) 5,792 195i 45.9 1,169 | — (b) 
1946-47 a> 98,803 ! 405,093 22.8 | 8,317 | 231 | 56.3 1,299 52,645 
1947-48 ++ | 103,846 , 425,769 | 22.9} 8,365 | 220 53-7 1,330 | 52,699 
1948-49 ++ | 108,671 | 445,551 24.2 8,826 223 , 54-3 1,344. 52,755 
1949-50 1.) 7114363 | 445,897 | 26.2 { 9,540 235 | 58.6 1,376 | 52,807 
1950-51 2% 117,904 | 472,145 } 27.9 | £0,193 | 237 60.8 | 1.429 | 52,691 
(a) Includes Ipswich and Redcliffe. (b) Not available. 


(c) Sewerage. The sewage treatment works are situated at Luggage Point on the 
north bank at the entrance to the Brisbane River. The treatment plan is the activated 
sludge system, but this has not been put into operation. and since the commencement 
of pumping operations in 1923 a sedimentation plant orly has been used. Sewerage 
rating at 30th June, 1951 was 44d. in the £1 of unimproved capital value for improved 
properties, and 33d. in the £1 for vacant lands, with a minimum of £3 15s. and £3 5s. 
respectively. The following table is a summary of operations of the Brisbare sewerage 
scheme for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


SEWERAGE, BRISBANE : SERVICES. 











Estimated | Total t Statn 
: Stimate: ; ° ain, 
Year. Pero Population Pomed Branch, 
Served. | for the Year. hae nie 
No. Mill. gals. | Miles, 
1938-39 .. ae os als 33,248 149,616 (a) 484 
1946-47 -. a - 42,246 | 173,209 4,539 549 
1947-48 .. ee “e ite 43.485 178,289 4,696 567 
1948-49 .. ae an bs 44,901 184,094 4,697 580 
1949-50 .. ws es - 40.330 | 189,953 4,907 599 
1950-51... oe a sr 47,808 196,013 5:351 608 





(a) Not available. 
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(d) Finances. The following table shows particulars of the finances of the water 
supply and sewerage undertakings of the Brisbane City Council for the years 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, BRISBANE : FINANCES. 





























(£.) 
| Expenditure. ~ 
Gross : Surplus( +) 
Service and Year. Capital Revenue. Interest or 
Cost. Working | Redemp- Total Deficit{ —). 
Expenses. | tion, etc. : 
Charges. 
Water Supply e ' 

1938-39 . «+ | 4,840,732), 606,244 | 129,219 | 280,827 | 422,366 !+ 183,878 

\ 
1946-47 .. -+ | 6,906,676. 744,989 , 225,343 | 315,595 | 596,948 i+ 148,041 
1947-48 .. -» | 7,156,116; 765,936 , 255.430 | 335,307 | 633,982 |+ 131,054 
1948 -49 .. ++ | 7,356,335! $15,673 | 307,130 | 338,963 | 703,092 |-+ 112,581 
1949-50 .. -» | 7579,798, 866,366 | 353,805 | 276,796 | 700,237 |4- 166,129 
1950-51 .. .. | 8,116,654: 926,954 | 383,700 | 333,210 | 805,903 i+ 121,051 

Sewerage— \ 

1938-39 .. ++ | 5,992,936 240,963 | 525792 | 403,386 | 485,974 = 245,011 
1946-47 .. ++ | 6,763,448, 234,032 | 57,600 | 224,194 | 312,152 ,— 78,120 
1947-48 .. -+ | 7,048,086; 254,777 | 63,998 | 246,983 | 343-259 |— 88,482 
1948-49 .. -+ | 7,526,302i 285,194 76,098 | 248,341 | 346,120 |— 60,926 
1949-50 .. .. | 8,117, 835, 412,833 87,100 | 264,972 | 379,299 i+ 33,534 
1950-51 .. .. | 8,821,671: ase | 105,928 | 313,308 | 472,725 + 11,129 


(ii) Country Towns. (a) Water Supply. In addition to the City of Brisbane there 
were, at 30th June, 1951, 97 cities and towns in Queensland provided with water supply 
systems controlled by municipal and shire councils. 


(b) Sewerage Systems. At 30th June, 1951, there were 13 cities and towns outside 
the metropolitan area—Bundaberg, Charleville, Cunnamulla, Goondiwindi, Hughenden, 
Ipswich, Mackay, Maryborough, Quilpie, Rockhampton, Toowoomba, Townsville and 


Warwick—with sewerage systems. A sewerage system was in course of construction 
in Mt. Isa. 


(c) Finances. The receipts (other than loan) of water undertakings controlled by 
the cities and towns referred to above amounted to £731,289 in 1950-51. Expenditure 
amounted to £761,289, including £246,073 for debt charges. In addition, loan expendi- 
ture amounted to £488,702. 


Finances of sewerage undertakings are mcoRpornie® in council general funds and 
are not available separately. 


4. South Australia—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems in this 
State were constructed and are maintained by the Engineering and Water Supply 
Department under the contro] of the Minister of Works. The works controlled comprise 
the Adelaide, Barossa, Baroota Creek, Beetaloo, Bundaleer, Tod River, Warren and other 
country water districts systems, the Morgan- Whyalla water supply system, the Adelaide 
metropolitan sewerage system, the Murray River Weirs, water conservation, and the 
Metropolitan Flood Waters Scheme. 
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(ii) South Australian Waterworks. (a) Services. The table hereunder shows 


particulars of the area, capacity, etc. of combined metropolitan and country waterworks 
for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : SERVICES. 




















Assessments.(a) | Area Capacity 
of Districts of Length of ; Number of 
Year. ‘Annual Supplied. | Reservoirs, Mains. Meters, 
Number. Value. | (a) Tanks, etc. ; 
£ | Acres. | Mill. gals.| Miles. 

1938-39 185,625 | 6,302,445 | 11,857,968 23,814 6,384 97,074 
1946-47 198,952 | 7,190,146 | 11,932,461] 23,920 6,927 | 103,514 
1947-48 203,422 | 7,405,970 | 11,953,022, 23,927 | 6,997 , 104,726 
1948-49 206,904 | 7,604,428 | 11,953,235! 23,941 | 7,056 } 104,649 
1949-50 210,808 | 8,113,905 } 11,956,885 23,9042 7,125 107,092 
1950-51 216,989 | 8,556,078 | 11,968,452] 23,943 7,203 | 109,433 








(a) Excludes Morgan-Whyalla Water Supply—water sold by measure. 


(b) Finances. Figures for 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown in the 


following table. 


WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : FINANCES. 

















( £.) 

| Expenditure. 

Surplus (+) 
Year. Invested | “Revenue. oF 
Capital. oe Tene Total. Deficit (—). 
‘penses. Fund. 

1938-39 14,649,052] 654,688 242,528 651,972 894,500 |— 239,812 
1946-47 19,577,522| 856,733 | 542,203 | 676,604 | 1,218,807 |— 362,074 
1947-48 20,229,154| 935,093 | 588,703 | 680,550 | 1,269,253 |— 333,560 
1948-49 20,399,213] 978,339 | 670,447 | 695,547 | 1,365,994 |— 387,655 
1949~50 21,247,004] 1,016,078 817,696 705,700 | 1,523,396 |— 507,318 
1950-51 22,602,531} 1,098,360 | 1,068,102 720,250 | 1,788,352 {— 689,992 





(iii) Adelaide Waterworks. 
a district of 144,402 acres. 


At 30th June, 1951 the Adelaide waterworks supplied 


and there were 1,682 miles of mains. 


The capacity of its five reservoirs was 14,466 million gallons 


Two major projects are in hand—(i) the construction of a large reservoir on the 


South Para River to provide additional storage to serve the lower northern areas of 
the State and to make some additional provision for the metropolitan area, and (ii) 
bringing River Murray water into Adelaide to supplement the metropolitan and Warren 
system areas and to serve country areas en route. The capacity of the new reservoir 
will be about 10,000 million gallons and the pipeline from the Murray near Mannum will 
deliver about 12,000 million gallons per annum. 
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Particulars of finances for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown 
below :— 


ADELAIDE WATERWORKS : FINANCES. 














( £.) 
Expenditure. 
Surplus (+) 
Invested 

ae Capital. Revenue. Working Tntarest and Deficit (-). 

Expenses. ae Total. 
1938-39 4,676,110 446,459 I11,347 202,279 313,626 |+ 132,833 
1946-47 6,018,680 521,962 209,107 200,105 | 409,212 |+ 112,750 
1947-48 - | 6,253,146 574,687 211,450 203,510 414,960 |+ 159,727 
1948-49 ++ | 6,248,465 | 607,718 | 246,951 | 210,898 | 457,849 |+- 149,569 
1949-50 ° -+ | 6,665,805 630,765 310,382 218,737 529,119 {+ I01,646 
1950-51 «+ | 7,814,093 680,275 400,600 230,821 631,421 {+ 48,854 





(iv) Adelaide Metropolitan Sewerage. The Adelaide metropolitan sewerage system, 
comprising the Adelaide, Glenelg and Port Adelaide areas, with drainage areas of 94 
square miles in all, includes a sewage farm, and treatment works at Glenelg and Port 
Adelaide. The total quantity of sewage pumped by the various stations was 3,272 
million gallons during 1950-51 as compared with 2,713 million gallons during 1949-50. 
Other particulars for 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown hereunder :— 


ADELAIDE METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE : SUMMARY. 


























Expenditure. 

Length | Numbe: Surph 
Year. oF oF Con- kre Revenue. Interest sree 
Sewers.! nexions. DIAS. Working and Total Deficit (—). 

Expenses.| Sinking . 
Fund. 

Miles. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1938-39 .. 923° 80,745] 3,361,034; el 77,023} 150,273) 227,29064 41,584 
1946-47 .. | 1,008, 93,440] 4,034,770; 307,215) 135,868] 144,702| 280,570,4+ 26,645 
1947-48 .. | 1,025; 96,057| 4,176,725] 319,078, 159,509] 145,732} 305,241,4 13,837 
1948-49 .. | 1,048/ 98,048) 4,324,787; 333,572] 182,874) 148,754) 331,628-+' 1,944 
1949-50 .. | 1,092) 102,782] 4,629,510] 352,631! 209,410] 154,959] 364,369,— 11,738 
I950-5I .. 1,133] 107,634! 4,855,351 371,835| 255,009| 160,253] 415,262'— 43,427 





(v) Country Water Supply. 


Water district systems outside Adelaide at 30th June, 


1951 comprised an area of 11,812,939 acres, and the capacity of the reservoirs was 9,433 
million gallons. These figures exclude the Morgan-Whyalla supply system, which 
obtains its water from the River Murray. The storage tanks of this system had a 
capacity of 44 million gallons. 

Construction work is proceeding on the scheme for the augmentation of the Tod 
River District supplies, and for the supply of other areas not already served, by utilizing 
water from the Uley-Wanilla sub-artesian basin. During 1950-51, 347 million gallons 
were pumped from the basin, meeting all the needs of Port Lincoln and augmenting the 
reservoir. At 30th June, 1951, £4,153,260 had been invested in the Tod River District. 

At the request of the Commonwealth, the Engineering and Water Supply Depart- 
ment undertook the construction above ground of a 10-in. pipeline, together with service 
reservoirs, pumping stations, etc., from Port Augusta to the Guided Missile Range at 
Woomera, a distance of about 110 miles. This project was completed in June, 1949. 

To bring a permanent supply of water to the Yorke Peninsula, contracts were let 
for 76 miles of steel pipes for the enlargement of the main between the Bundaleer and 
Clinton Reservoirs, but shortage of steel plate has delayed progress. 
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The following table gives financial information on country waterworks for 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


COUNTRY WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : FINANCES.(a) 




















_(£.) 
| Expenditure. i 
wots * Surpl 
Year. ei Revenue. 5 | ‘ ar 

| Ene ' Interest. | Total. Deficit (—). 

1 i | 
1938-39 10,015,613] 207,569 | 130,523 | 449,691 | 580,214 = 372,045 
1946-47 11,231,493! 244,495 | 307,379 | 394,392 | JOI,77I j— 457,276 
1947-48 11,643,730] 270,738 | 337,557 | 395.246] 732.803 -— 462,065 
1948-49 11,616,857| 286,646 | 395,717 402,809 798.526 — 511,880 
1949-50 12,056,803) 298,256 | 508,759 | 405,355 914,114 — 615,858 
1950-51 12,289,918] 319,396 | 647,994 | 407,810 1,055,804 — 736,408 





(a) Excludes Morgan-Whyalla system. 

(vi) Morgan-Whyalla Water Supply Scheme. This scheme, which involved the 
laying of 223 miles of main, was officially opened on 31st March, 1944, the capital invested 
to 30th June, 1951 being £2,498,520. Particulars of this scheme, where applicable, are 
included in the tables of the combined waterworks in (ii) above. During 1950-51 the 
water used from the system between Hanson and Whyalla amounted to 1,480 million 
gallons. Revenue for the year 1950-51 was £228,958, working expenses, etc. £149,777, 
interest charges, £81,619 and deficit, £2,438. 


5. Western Australia.—{i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems of 
Western Australia are principally under the management of Government Departments, 
and are divided into the following categories :—(a) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage 
and Drainage, covering Perth, Fremantle, Claremont, Guildford, Midland Junction and 
Armadale District ; (0) Country Areas (previously Goldfields) Water Supply; (c) Water 
Supply of other towns, etc. ; (d) Agricultural Water Supply, and (e) Artesian and sub- 
artesian waters. 

(ii) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. (a) General. The sources 
of the metropolitan water supply are the Canning Dam, Churchman’s Brook, Wongong 
Brook, Victoria Reservoir, Armadale Pipe Head Dam and Well, and certain bores. The 
largest reservoir, the Canning Dam, has a capacity of 20,550 million gallons, about 5,000 
million gallons more than that of the recently increased Mundaring Reservoir to which 
it is linked by a pipeline. 

The sewage treatment works of Perth and suburbs consist of primary sedimentation 
with separate sludge digestion and discharge of all effluent direct to the ocean. Fremantle 
treatment works consist of septic tanks with ocean outfall for effluent. There are three 
treatment works, situated at West Subiaco, Swanbourne and Fremantle. 

(0) Water Supply. The following table shows particulars of water supply services 
for 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA : SERVICES. 























Average Daily i 

Esti- Consumption. 

Number |. mated Ae rai - -——— : Length | Number 
Year. of Popu- Con. |suraption Per Head' — of of 

Services. | lation ti fi a2 P of Esti- Mains. Meters. 

Supplied. sumption.| for 1ear. er mated 

Service. Popu- 

lation. 

Mill. gals. | Mill. gals.| Gallons. | Gallons. Miles. 

1938-39 61,467 | 248,248 14.1 5,147 229 56.8 953 40,014 
1946-47 70,970 | 279,000 24.7 9,022 348 88.6 1,107 42,968 
1947-48 73,601 | 284,915 26.9 9,838 365 94-4 1,137 44,795 
1948-49 76,562 | 290,962 27.2 9,918 355 93-5 1,173 47,073 
1949-50 79,835 | 297,123 29.1 10,618 364 97.9 1,224 49,379 
1950-51 84.926 | 303.422 28.4 10.354_ 334 93-5 1,271 $2,277 
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Water rating for 1950-51 was 1s. 6d. in the £1 on annual valuation, with a minimum 
of 10s. 

(c) Sewerage and Drainage. Some particulars of the metropolitan sewerage and 
drainage services for 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown below :— 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA : SERVICES. 























- Houses Peete | * athe Reng | Pei Sa or 

ear. | Pumped for orm’ 

si Connected. ‘Served: the Year (a) Sewers. Drains. 
| ———__—. 
| Mil. gals. | Miles. Miles. 

1938-39.. a fs 36,652 | 162,457 « 1,030 444 31 
| 

1946-47... - . 44,638 (6) | 2,160 537 33 

1947-48... + + 45,977 | 193,103 2,263 550 34 

1948-49... e ee 47446 199,273 2,273 569 34 

I949-50.. oe oy 48,909 205,418 2,326 588 34 

I950-51.. me a 50,480 212,016 3,809 605 34 

(a) Aggregate of quantities pumped by the various stations. “() Not available. 


Sewerage rating for 1950-51 was 1s. 6d. in the £1 on annual valuation, with a 
minimum of 7s. 6d. Stormwater drainage rating was 5d. with a minimum of 2s. 6d. 
(d) Finances. The following table shows particulars of the finances of the Western 
Australian Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Department for the years 
1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 
METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA : FINANCES. 























( £.) = 

Expenditure. 

: Surplu 

Service and Year. peg Revenue. ‘Tatereat vor “ed 
fence ae SIRO Total. | Deficit (—). 

ce el Se 

Water Supply— 
1938-39 .. «+ | 4,898,167! 285,313 50,975 | 228,527 | 279,502 |+ 5.811 
1946-47 .. -. | 5,516,603. 372,268 | 110,572 | 236,432 347,004 |-+ 25,164 
1947-48 .. 6  .«- | 5,669,761) 392,761 | 117,930 | 243,613 | 361,543 |+ 31,218 
1948-49 .. «+ | 5,899,578} 416,817 | 136,499 | 253,244 | 389,743 j+ 27,074 
1949-50 .. -. | 6,200,989! 452,956 | 186,219 | 224,958 | 411,177 |-+ 41,779 
1950-51 .. 6,771,509| 488,396 | 228,442 | 243,807 | 472,249 |+ 16,147 
Sewerage and Drain- 
age— 

1938-39 .. ++ | 3,497,938, 174,950 | 30,630 | 149,714 | 180,344 |— 5,394 
1946-47 .. ++ | 3,992,651, 219,359 47401 | 190,472 | 237,873 |— 18,514 
1947-48 .. -- | 4,148,784] 223,090 | 51,119 | 196,965 | 248,084 |— 24,994 
1948-49 .. ++ | 4,359,547, 259,597 | 59,182 | 206,264 | 265,446 |— 5,849 
1949-50 .. -. | 4,567,278] 274,113 84,988 | 196,234 | 281,222 |— 7,109 
_ 1950-51 .. : 4,884,224 288,598 | 119,125 | 206,701 | 325,826 |— 37,228 








(iii) Country Areas Water Supply (Previously Goldfields Water Supply). The source 
of supply for Kalgoorlie, Coolgardie and adjacent goldfields, as well as, for the towns 
and districts on or near the pipeline, is the Mundaring Reservoir, whose capacity has 
recently been increased from 4,650 million gallons to 15,100 million gallons. This 
scheme is now linked by pipeline with the Canning Dam. 


Work is proceeding for a comprehensively reticulated water scheme at an estimated 
cost of approximately £4,000,000 to serve an area of about 4,000,000 acres of farm 
lands and some 23 agricultural towns, including the principal towns on the Great Southern 
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Railway. The supply to the Eastern Goldfields will be increased to permit expansion 
of the gold-mining industry, the increased capacity of the Mundaring Reservoir (see 
above) being part of this scheme. It is also planned to increase the storage capacity 
of the Wellington Dam to 38,000 million gallons. Financing of the scheme is being shared 
by the Commonwealth and the State Governments on a £1 for £1 basis. Expenditure 
on this work to 30th June, 1951 totalled £755,518. 

The following table shows details of the Country Areas Water Supply for 1938-39 
and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


COUNTRY AREAS WATER SUPPLY(a), WESTERN AUSTRALIA : SUMMARY, 




















' + | t 
Number Total Lengthof Number . ! ' «| Surplus 
Year. of Con- Water. of Mapital Revenue. eh (+) or 
| Services. sumption. Mains. : Meters. : : Deficit (-). 
| Mill. gals.’ Miles. ! £ | & £ £ 
1938-39 1 13,670 + 1,735 1,720 + 10,872 | 5,527,890 331,457 | 298,531 | + 32,926 
| i { ( 
1946-47 ++) T5130) 1975. 4757, 13,163 6,283,631, 343,500 | 396,964 |— 53,464 
1947-48 ve | T5:401, 2,028 | 1,768 ' 13,423 | 6,425,775; 338,892 | 480,571 | — 141,679 
1948-49 | 15,669 | 2,131 | 1,773 | 13,639 6,614,390, 341,052 | 533,851 | — 192,799 
1949-50 ; 16,063 | —-2,208 1,777 | 13,991 | 6,803,271, 346,660 | 566,614 | — 219,954 
1950-51 ; 16,229 | 2,162 | 1,793 1 14,180 | 7,331,691, 359,468 | 673,318 | — 313,850 
tk (a) Previously Goldfields Water Supply. (b) Includes interest and sinking fund. 


(iv) Water Supply of Other Towns, etc. (a) Controlled by Public Works Department. 
During 1950-51 water supplied to other towns and districts, excluding minor water 
supplies, amounted to 689 million gallons, including service to adjacent mines, 18 million 
gallons, and railways 64 million gallons. Estimated population served numbered 43,809. 

(b) Controlled by Commonwealth and State Government Railways. Consumption for 
the year ended 30th June, 1951 was 292 million gallons. In addition, 470 million 
gallons were obtained from other sources, mainly the Country Areas Water Supply and 
the Metropolitan Water Supply. 

(c) Water Boards not Controlled by Government. During 1950-51 approximately 
379 million gallons of water were supplied to an estimated population of 17,770. 

(v) Agricultural Water Supply. During the forty-one years from 1st July, 1910 to 
30th June, 1951, 576 tanks were built, 387 wells sunk, and 3,944 bores put down to a 
total depth of 212,332 feet. Of the bores put down, 648 yielded fresh, and 383 stock, 
water. 

(vi) Artesian and Sub-artesian Waters. Up to 30th June, 1951 the total number 
of bores put down in search of artesian or sub-artesian water and in which -water was 
struck (inclusive of operations by Defence Services) was 454, ranging In depth from 21 
to 4,006'feet. ‘ : 

6. Tasmania.—(i) Waterworks. At the end of 1950-51 there were 36 municipal 
waterworks in Tasmania. The capacity of the reservoirs was 884 million gallons, the 
estimated population served was 194,428, the number of properties assessed was 61,305, 
and the length of aqueducts, mains and reticulation was about 1,110 miles. Costs of 
construction amounted to £2,131,310. The largest of these undertakings is Hobart, 
with a reservoir capacity at the end of 1950-51 of 578 million gallons,’ and 157 miles 
of reticulation and 92 miles of aqueduct and main. 

(ii) Sewerage. Sewerage in Tasmania also is the concern of local authorities. 


§ 6. Harbour Boards and Trusts. 

Norse.—The number and net tonnage of all vessels which entered the major ports 
in each State during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 are shown in Chapter V.— 
Transport and Communication, A. §3. Shipping at Principal Ports. Particulars of oversea 
and interstate cargo discharged and shipped during 1950-51 are shown in A. § 6 of the 
saine chapter. 

1. New South Wales.—(i) Maritime Services Board of New South Wales. {a) General. 
The Maritime Services Board of New South Wales is a corporate body of five Commis- 
sioners, three of whom are full-time members and two, representing shipping and 
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commercial interests, part-time members. The Board was brought into existence on 
tst February, 1936 by the Maritime Services Act 1935 in order to co-ordinate the port 
and navigation services of the State, which had previously been administered by the 
Sydney Harbour Trust and by the State Department of Navigation. 

The Board exercises general control over intra-state shipping, including the survey 
and certification of vessels, the licensing of harbour craft and the examination and 
issue of certificates to officers; is responsible for the provision of pilotage services, 
lights, beacons, buoys and other port facilities ; imposes and collects rates and charges 
on goods and vessels; and is vested with the general control and management of the 
navigable waters and ports within the State. 

At the Port of Sydney the Board is also responsible for the provision of adequate 
wharfage and channels, and carries out all construction, maintenance and dredging work. 
At other ports of New South Wales such work is undertaken by the Department of 
Public Works on behalf of the Board. 

(b) Port of Sydney. The entrance to Sydney Harbour, the principal port of New 
South Wales, is nearly a mile wide, and the depth of its navigable channel is not less 
than So feet. Between the entrance, known as “ The Heads”, and the Harbour proper, 
a distance of 4 miles, there are two separate channels, each 700 feet wide, the Western 
Channel not less than 43 feet deep (low water ordinary spring tides) and the Eastern 
Channel 40 feet deep. The foreshores, which have been reduced by reclamations, are 
152 miles in length and the total area of the port is 13,600 acres, or 21 square miles, of 
which about one-half has a depth of 30 feet or more at low water ordinary spring tide. 
The mean range of tides is 3 feet 6 inches. 

The wharves are situated in clase proximity to the business centre of the city, 
about four or five miles from the Heads. Excluding ferry wharves and jetties used for 
private purposes, there are 62,963 feet of wharfage controlled by the Maritime Services 
Board and 8,710 feet of commercial wharfage privately owned. Ferry berths cover 
3,470 feet, and the total for all purposes is 75,143 feet. Depth of water at wharves is up 
to 40 feet. The principal wharves are leased to shipping companies whose vessels engage 
regularly in the trade of the port; the remainder are reserved for vessels which visit the 
port occasionally. Special facilities for the storage and handling of staple products 
such as wheat, wool, etc., are provided and modern plant has been installed for replenishing 
ships’ bunkers with oil or coal. 

The docking facilities comprise five large graving docks, four floating docks and 
eight patent slips. The Captain Cook Graving Dock, opened in March, 1945, is capable 
of accommodating the largest vessel afloat. 

The following table shows particulars of the finances of the Board in respect of the 
Port of Sydney for 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


MARITIME SERVICES BOARD: FINANCES OF THE PORT OF SYDNEY. 








(£,) 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
Total 7 ie ~ se 
Year. Capital | hecinge Tonnage ee Sailor Surplus. 
peur Tranship- ehing Total. and Fund, ‘Gr 
ment Mainten- Exchange,’ 
Rates. Charges. ance. etc. 


: - | 
1938-39... |11,276,399] 773,501 38,180 1,155,627} 480,120| 536, 781! 916,901) 238,726 





1946-47.. |11,097,221] 725,903 158,521|1,379,882| 702,833] 540, 240,1,243,073 136,809 
1947-48... |I1,242,140] 759,014 167,406.1,446,779, 793,319| 530,159 1,323,478, 123,301 
1948-49.. |11,334,338| 521,376 182,3601,569,157) 923,656) 517,715.1,441,37%. 127,786 
1949-50... 11,571,669] 925,144 229,092'1,658, 203) 957,510 526, T7LT, 483, 681, 174,522 
1950-51. . j1197795317)1,032,685 333,902 1,955,073,1, 3155,004| 528, 928'1,683, 932 271,141 











{a) Excludes capital expenditure: 1938-39, £28,576; 1946-47, £153,854; 1947-48, £282,345; 
1948—49, £221,227; 1949-50, £287,211; 1950-51, £384,911. 
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(c) Port of Newcastle. Newcastle Harbour is administered by the Maritime Services 
Board and an Advisory Committee consisting of five members appointed by the Governor, 
In regard to volume of shipping entered, Newcastle ranks second in importance in 
New South Wales and fifth in Australia. It is primarily a coal-loading port, and the 
proximity to the coal field has led to the establishment of important industries, including 
iron and steel works, in the district. Facilities are available for the shipment of wool, 
wheat and frozen meat, and a wharf is available for timber. 


The area used by shipping is about 570 acres, excluding the entrance to the harbour 
and the inner basin, which together cover an area of 162 acres. The width of the harbour 
at the entrance is 1,200 feet, and the navigable channel, with a depth of 25 feet 6 inches 
at low water, is 350 feet wide. Wharfage accommodation amounts to 19,900 feet, the 
Maritime Services Board controlling 6,720 feet, the Railways Department 7,000 feet, 
the Public Works Department 200 feet. and private shipping companies 2,600 feet, 
while tie-up berths and ferry and depot wharves comprise 3,400 feet. 


(d) Port Kembla. As from 3rd May, 1948, the Maritime Services Board assumed 
the administration and navigational control of Port Kembla, which had previously been 
administered by the New South Wales Department of Public Works. The Department 
continues however to be the constructing authority in respect of works, dredging and 
maintenance. In respect of volume of shipping entered, Port Kembla ranks third in 
the ports of New South Wales, and about seventh in those of Australia. It has an 
area of approximately 330 acres, with depths ranging from 20 to 50 feet (low water 
ordinary spring tide), and wharfage accommodation has been provided for large ocean- 
going vessels. It is the port of the southern coalfields and for the expanding industrial 
area in and about Wollongong. 


(e) Other Ports. In addition to the ports of Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla, 
the Board controls 29 outports along the coastline of 609 miles. The shipping trade of 
these outports is relatively’ small. 


(ii) Port Charges. The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ 
cargoes in New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State authorities 
under the Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour and Tonnage Rates Act, 
and the Sydney Harbour Trust Act. Since 1st February, 1936, the State enactments 
have been administered by the Maritime Services Board. The gross collections by the 
State authorities amounted to £2,628,000 in 1950-51. These figures include the Port 
of Sydney revenue (see table above) and State navigation service collections (£672,901 
in 1950-51). Commonwealth Government revenue from light dues and navigation 
receipts, for the whole of Australia, amounted to £243,296 in 1950-51. 


2. Victoria.—(i) Melbourne Harbour Trust. (a) General. Information regarding the 
origin and constitution of this Trust, which controls the Port of Melbourne, appears in 
Official Year Book No. 12, p. 970 ef seq. At 31st December, 1951, the sheds available 
for wharfage accommodation had a length of 20,093 feet, covering an area of 1,389,982 
square feet. The area of water in the bay and River Yarra under the controf of the 
Trust is approximately 5,327 acres and the total length of wharves, piers and jetties 
in the port is 61,740 feet, giving an area of over 58 acres of wharfage, and 53,209 feet 
of effective berthing space. During 1951, work was continued on the River Entrance 
Docks project which provides for the construction of 28 new deep water berths. Other 
work undertaken during the year provides for new berths at Appleton Dock (ultimately 
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to have eighteen berths), Victoria Dock and South Wharf. The depth of water (low 
water ordinary spring tide) of main channels and at principal wharves is about 30 feet, 
the maximum being about 36 feet. 


(b) Finances. The following table shows particulars of the financial operations 
of the Trust during the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 :— 


MELBOURNE HARBOUR TRUST: FINANCES. 





























(£.) 
Revenue. L Expenditure. 
Gross Cra * 
Loz tant. Deprecia- 
Year. te Wharf- | - ae ee fons Surplus. 
ness. ewe Total. and Fund, menewals PO: 
one Mainten- | Exchange,|,,.. 
ae ance.” | eke. | aauranee 
1939 .. 14,018,527} 689,100, 843,899| 282,533] 270,650} 129,160! 837,577 6,322 
1947 -. 13,937,709] 819,425]1,413,456| 399,641| 238,084] 123,940] 944,516} 168,940 
1948 «+ 13,820,203} 961,925|1,313,813| 471,039] 220,463! 134,230/1,037,152| 276,661 
1949 . + 13,766,678}1,118,059|1.471,221| 460,955] 190,056] 121,798]1,015,421] 455,800 
1950 «+ 13,972,029]1,293,923)1,771,074| 675,839] 187,582| 162,8831,301,687| 469,387 
1951 ++ 15,883,857]1,493,42 312,129,432 1,036,842| 235,881| 175,263/1,768,105| 361,327 


(a) Includes statutory payments to Consolidated Revenue and Geelong Harbour Trust :—1939, 
£155,234; 1947, £182,851; 1948, £211,420; 1949, £242,612; 1950, £275,383; 1951, £320,119. Excludes 
capital expenditure :—1939, £128,567; 1947, £375,705; 1948, £393,240; 1949, £623,396; 1950, 
£1,589,392; 1951, £2,058,921. 


(ii) Geelong Harbor Trust. The Geelong Harbour Trust was constituted in 1905, 
and reconstituted in 1934 under the provisions of the Melbourne and Geelong Harbour © 
Trusts Act 1934. The Trust is under the control of three Commissioners appointed 
by the Governor-in-Council. Revenue for the year 1951 was £184,700, and revenue 
expenditure was £177,887. Payments made in respect of capital works amounted to 
£280,000 in 1951, and loans outstanding at the end of the year amounted to £567,019. 
Depth of water available in Geelong harbour will, upon completion of dredging operations 
which are well advanced, range from 32 to 37 feet (low water ordinary spring tide). 


(iii) Other Ports. Portland is the only Victorian port other than Melbourne and 
Geelong of more than minor importance. 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. The ports of Queensland, except Brisbane and certain: 
minor ports, are administered by Harbour Boards with members’ representing the towns 
and districts served by the ports. Brisbane and the minor ports are controlled by the 
State Treasury through the Department of Harbours and Marine, which supervises the 
engineering activities of the other ports. 


(ii) Brisbane. Brisbane accommodates comfortably, in its dredged and improved 
river, the largest vessels in the Australian trade. The main centres for shipping, although 
further downstream than formerly, because of the increasing size of vessels, are still 
within easy access of the city. The maximum depths (low water ordinary spring tide) 
of the shipping channel decrease from 32 feet in the North-West channel to 20 feet in 
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the Bulimba Reach to Victoria Bridge section. Depths at wharves vary between 23 


and 29 feet. 


Adequate dry-docking facilities are available. 
Harbour for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 are shown below :— 


BRISBANE HARBOUR: FINANCES. 


The finances of Brisbane 




















( £7000.) 
Revenue. | Expenditure. 
ear Indebted (includ Balanct 
. nde \° i incluam ance, 
ness. Heber Total. Pe Interest " 
= . ani 
Redemption). 
1938-39 1,179 165 173 36 112 \(a)— 6 
| 
1946-47 1,163 149 171 133 212 132 
1947-48 I,219 153 222 126 209 145 
1948-49 1,256 190 209 162 250 104 
1949-50 1,325 219 299 168 260 ; 143 
1950-51 1,572 221 253 237 329 67 











(a) Overdraft. 


In addition to Brisbane Harbour, the Department of Harbours and Marine also 
controls the Brisbane Dry Dock, the Cairncross Dock, the Brisbane River, and ten 
smaller harbours not administered by Harbour Boards. 


(iii) Harbour Boards, Harbour Boards control the ports of Bowen, Bundaberg, 


Cairns, Gladstone, Mackay, Rockhampton and Townsville. 


Finances for each port for 


the year 1951 are shown below, together with a summary for the years 1939.and 1947 


























to 1951. 
HARBOUR BOARDS, QUEENSLAND : FINANCES. 
( 4.) 
E dit 
Revenue. ; (exainalng: Lean: 
Loan 

Harbour Board. Indebted- | wharr. anemia Borplns ce) 
NESS) age and | ota; | Working | Interest | Deficit (—) 

Harbour bess Expenses.' and 

Dues. Redemp- 

tion). 
Bowen 327,513 } 17,046 | 27,651 9,398 | 29,266 |— 1,615 
Bundaberg | 41,555 | 4,123} 5,794] 3,519, 9.747 |— 3,953 
Cairns 158,618 | 94,173 |150,961 |144,871 | 187,842 |— 36,881 
Gladstone 135,669 | 20,537 | 68,830 | 32,784! 58,128 |4+ 10,702 
Mackay eee 348,890 | 118,420 | 126,658 | 24,235 | 53,655 |-+ 73,003 
Rockhampton 553,801 | 30,519 | 45,542 | 35,5761 46,461 |— sg 19 
Townsville 220,728 | 118,085 | 174,069 | 119,657 ‘148,996 |-+ 25,073 
Total, 1951 1,786,774 | 402,903 | 599,505 | 370,040 1534,095 j|+ 65,410 
x 1950 1,611,241 | 378,949 | 510,719 | 284,896 | 408,561 |-++ 102,158 j 
»» 1949 1,523,644 | 347.843 | 464,450 | 307,716 | 431,359 |+ 33,001 ; 
» 1948 1,477,076 | 280,360 | 371,987 | 213,700 | 364,118 |+ 7,869 
»  I947 1,481,213 | 234,872 | 328,464 |205,572 | 330,022 '— 1,558 
» 1939 1,548,144 | 249,510 | 401,439 | 139,752 | 343,083 |+ 58,356 
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4. South Australia—The South Australian Harbours Board. All South Australian 
harbours are controlled by the South Australian Harbours Board, which consists of 
three Commissioners appointed by the Governor for a period of five years and eligible 
for re-appointment. The Board is responsible to the Minister of Marine for the discharge 
of its duties and functions, and controls about 60 ports, but at many of them there is 
little or no shipping movement. The more important are Adelaide, Augusta, Lincoln, 
Pirie, Wallaroo and Whyalla. Maximum depths of water (low water ordinary spring 
tide) at the wharves of these ports range from 20 to 24 feet at Pirie to 35 feet at Adelaide 
{Outer Harbour). The following table shows the finances of the Board for 1938-39 and 
1946-47 to 1950-51 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN HARBOURS BOARD: FINANCES. 























(£.) . 

Expenditure from Revenue. 
Year. iSxpendt- Revenue a 2 
ture to 30th ” | Workin, Sinkin Deficit (—). 

June. Sanches. Interest. Fond Total. 

| 
1938-39 .. | 7,861,905} 664,915! 205,848] 326,719] 50,000, 582,567/+ 82,348 
1940-47 .. | 8,283,775; 747,071| 371,749] 288,833] 25,069, 685,651/4+- 61,420 
1947-48 .. | 8,367,780} 873,059, 386,459] 281,517} 27,585! 695,561|+ 177.498 
1948-49 .. | 8,456,041] 938,797) 503,563] 281,110) 30,356) 815,029|-+ 123,768 
1949-50 .. | 8,545,084! 1,050,742) 583,965] 281,691/ — 33,327|  §98,983|+ 151,759 
1950-51 .. | 8,896,281] 1,141,174] 784,191| 281,657 i 1,065,848]+ 75,326 


5. Western Australia.—({i) Fremantle Harbour Trust. Fremantle Harbour is 
controlled by a board of five Commissioners appointed by the Governor-in-Council. 
Maximum depth of water (low water ordinary spring tide) at the entrance to the harbour 
is 36 feet, and at the wharves 32 feet. The length of wharf berth accommodation is 
10,566 feet. 


Gross earnings for the year 1950-51 amounted to £1,497,436, working expenses to 
£983,357, interest £119,067, sinking fund £34,517, renewals fund £2,000, and payment 
of surplus cash to Consolidated Revenue £150,064. There was also a special loan 
repayment from revenue, amounting to £111,700. The total amount debited to loan 
capital account at 30th June, 1951 was £3,119,590. 


(ii) Bunbury Harbour Board. The Bunbury Harbour Board consists of five members 
appointed by the Government. The depth of water at the entrance and at the wharf 
is 27 feet (low water ordinary spring tide). Berthage accommodation is 3,700 feet. 
‘Gross earnings in 1949-50 were £20,508, working expenses £39,000, and interest £28,088. 
The total amount debited to loan capita] account at 30th June, 1950 was £890,439. 


(iti) Other Ports. Only the ports of Fremantle, Bunbury and Albany in Western 
Australia are under the control of trusts, the remainder are Government operated. 
‘Of these, Carnarvon, Geraldton and Onslow have the largest amount of shipping 
movement. 


6. Tasmania.—There are seven Marine Boards and two Harbour Trusts in Tasmania. 
The Marine Boards control the ports of Hobart, Launceston, Circular Head, Burnie and 
Table Cape, Devonport, Strahan, and King Island (Currie), and the Harbour Trusts 
those of Smithton and Leven. Aggregate receipts of revenue accounts of all these 
authorities during the year 1950-51 were £432,021 and expenditures £436,569, including 
loan charges £74,950. The total receipts of the Hobart Marine Board during 1950~51 
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were £192,890, loan charges £13,087 and total expenditure £179,031. Launceston 
Marine Board receipts during 1950-51 amounted to £93,830, loan charges to £9,893 and 
total expenditure to £107,259. Loan indebtedness of all Marine Boards and Trusts at 
30th June, 1951 was £1.413,672, of which £430,053 was in respect of Hobart and 
£75,101 in respect of Launceston. 


Hobart, Launceston, Burnie and Devonport are the principal ports of Tasmania. 
In addition to their interstate and intra-state traffic, there is-also considerable oversea 
shipping. Depths of water at wharves vary, in general, between 16 and 34 feet (low 
water ordinary spring tide), but at Hobart there is a depth of water of from 30 to 52 feet. 


§ 7. Fire Brigades. 


rt. New South Wales.—(i) General. A Board of Fire Commissioners, censisting of 
eight members, operates under the Fire Brigades Act 1909-1949, and 153 fire districts 
had been constituted at the end of 1951. Up to the end of 1949, the cost of maintenance 
of fire brigades was borne in proportions of quarter, quarter, and half by the Government, 
the municipalities, and the insurance companies concerned, the expenditure so regulated 
that the proportion payable by the councils in a fire district should not, except in special 
circumstances, exceed the amount obtainable from 4d. in the £1 rate on the unimproved 
capital value of ratable land in the fire district. In June, 1949 legislation was introduced 
(i) increasing the limit of the Board’s borrowing power from £250,000 to £500,000, 
(ii) providing for the varying of the maximum rate that may be levied by councils, and 
(iii) altering the basis of contributions so that from ist January, 1950, local councils 
and the Government will each pay one-eighth and the insurance companies three- 
quarters. . 


Other legislation, introduced in September, 1949 to improve and modernize the 
law dealing with the prevention of bush fires and to build up the organization of the 
bush fire-fighting services, provided for the establishment of Fire Regions and a Bush 
Fire Fighting Fund to be financed from éontributions by the Government, councils 
and insurance companies in the proportion of one-quarter, one-quarter and one-half, 
respectively. The contribution of any council shall not exceed one-twentieth of a penny 
in the £1 on the unimproved capital value of ratable land in the area of the council not 
being land within a fire district constituted under the Fire Brigades Act 1909-1949. 


(ii) Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. At 31st December, 1951 
the authorized strength of the Fire Brigade throughout the fire districts of New South 
Wales was 292 officers and 823 permanent, 2,113 volunteer, and 1,917 reserve firemen. 
Corresponding figures for the Sydney Fire District were 234, 774, 321 and 778. The 
revenue for the year 1951 was £1,279,131 made up as follows :—From the Government, 
£157,311 ; municipalities and shires, £157,311; fire insurance companies and firms, 
£943,866; and from other sources, £20,643. The disbursements for the year were 
£1,310,680. 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1928 provided for a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigades Board and a Country Fire Brigades Board each consisting of nine members. 
In December, 1944 the latter Board was superseded by the Country Fire Authority 
under an Act of that title, and the number of members was increased to ten. The income 
of each Board is derived in equal proportions from the Treasury, the municipalities and 
insurance companies. 


(ii) Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board. On 30th June, 1951 the Board had under 
its contro] 42 stations, 550 permanent staff, 362 special service and clerical, etc. staff, 
and 22 part-time firemen. The total receipts for 1950-51 were £597,949, comprising 
contributions £465,985. receipts for services £68,076, and interest and sundries £63,888. 
The expenditure was £677,377. 
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(iti) Country Fire Authority. This authority, constituted in 1944, is responsible 
for the prevention and suppression of fires in the “ country area of Victoria”, which 
embraces the whole of the State outside the metropolitan fire district, excluding State 
forests and certain crown lands. The country area has been divided into 24 fire control 
regions, three of which (Ballarat, Bendigo and Geelong) are wholly urban and the 
remainder mixed urban and rural. At 30th June, 1951 there were 171 municipal 
councils and 132 insurance companies included in the operation of the Act, and 194 
urban and 960 rural fire brigades. The effective registered strength of the brigades 
was 76,147 members. : 


The receipts for the year 1950-51 amounted to £163,048. Total expenditure other 
than loan amounted to £177,257. 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. The Acts of 1920-1931 made provision for the retention 
of existing fire districts, and for the constitution of new districts. For each district 
there must be a Fire Brigades Board consisting of seven members, and the cost of 
maintenance of each brigade is proportioned as follows :—The Treasury two-sevenths, 
insurance companies three-sevenths, and local authorities two-sevenths. All volunteer 
fire brigades in a district must be registered. 


(ii) Fire Brigades Boards. At 30th June, 1951 there were 63 Fire Brigades Boards. 
The total number of stations was 106, and full-time staff numbered 434, including 12 
administrative, 89 officers and 333 firemen. Workshop staff numbered 14. Part-time 
staff numbered 565, including 65 administrative, 85 officers and 415 firemen. Volunteers 
numbered 366. The total revenue for the year 1950-51 was £384,038 received mainly 
from the following sources—Government £94,279, local authorities £94,400, insurance 
companies £141,474 and loans (Government and other) £31,333. The total expenditure 
for the vear was £392,002, the chief items being salaries and wages £258,822 and interest 
and redemption of loans £27,463. 


4. South Australia—The Fire Brigades Act 1936-1944 provides for a board of five 
members, and the expenses and maintenance of brigades are defrayed in the proportion 
of two-ninths by the Treasury (subject to certain limits when the-contribution exceeds 
£10,000), five-ninths by insurance companies, and two-ninths by the municipalities 
concerned. At 30th June, 1951 there were altogether 34 fire brigade stations, of which 
12 were metropolitan and 22 country. 


The authorized strength of the permanent staff was 420, including 311 officers and 
men and 80 country auxiliary firemen. The total revenue for the year 1950~5I was 
£214,202, made up as follows :—insurance companies £136,301, Treasury £23,414, and 
municipalities £54,487. The Treasury contribution includes an additional grant of 
£12,000. 


5. Western Australia—In 1942 certain Municipal and Road Board Districts were 
constituted fire districts under the control of the Western Australian Fire Brigades 
Board. There were 30 at 30th September, 1951. The income of the Board is derived 
in the proportion of two-ninths from the Government, two-ninths from Local Government 
Authorities, and five-ninths from insurance companies. The number of local 
government authorities and insurance companies who contributed numbered 54 and 
118 respectively. The brigades throughout the State controlled by the Western 
Australian Fire Brigades Board at 30th September, 1951 numbered 48, with a staff 
of 1,320, including 207 permanent officers and firemen and 1,096 volunteer brigade 
officers and firemen. The revenue for the year ended 30th September, 1951 was £178,996 
and the expenditure £185,598. 
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Under the Bush Fires Acts a Rural Fire Prevention Advisory Committee, consisting 
of ten members, four of whom are nominated by the Road Board Association, was set 
up to advise the Minister for Lands on bush fire control. The Act also provides for the 
registration of bush fire control officers, who numbered 1,124 at 30th June, 1951 and 
the establishment of bush fire brigades, the number of which was 423 at 30th June, 
1951. 


6. Tasmania.—The Fire Brigades Act 1945 provided for the creation of the Fire 
Brigades Commission of Tasmania to co-ordinate the activities of the 22 existing Fire 
Brigades Boards, while leaving the responsibility for individual control and management 
with the Boards. The Commission consists of five members nominated or elected by 
the Fire Brigades Boards and one member nominated by the Minister. Contributions 
towards the cost of operations remain on the old basis of one-third each from the Treasury, 
the municipalities and the insurance companies concerned. The cost for the year 
1950-51 amounted to £66,810. There were at 30th June, 1951, 27 stations amongst 
the 22 brigades, and their aggregate staffs numbered 416, including 85 permanent officers 
and 303 part-time firemen, including officers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PRIVATE FINANCE. 


Nors.—This chapter, for convenience, has been subdivided into eight sections as 
follows :— 


Currency; Banking, including Savings Banks; Companies; Insurance ; 
Friendly Societies; Probates and Letters of Administration; State 
Lotteries and Betting; and Government, Semi-Governmental and Par- 
liamentary Pension and Superannuation Schemes. 


A. CURRENCY. 
§ 1. General. 


The Australian monetary system is based on the British system, of which the unit 
is the pound (£) divided into 20 shillings (s.) each of 12 pence (d.). When the Australian 
currency was introduced in 1909 the Australian pound was specified as equivalent to 
123.27447 grains of gold */,sths fine or 113.002 grains of fine gold and, until the 
depression in 1930, was identical with the pound sterling. There was a gradual 
depreciation of the Australian pound in terms of sterling from the beginning of 1930 
until 3rd December, 1931, when it was stabilized at the rate of £125 Australian = £100 
sterling. This relationship has been maintained until the present time. Following 
the depreciation, no action was taken to define the value of the Australian pound in 
terms of gold until 5th August, 1947, when the Australian Government advised the 
International Monetary Fund, in terms of the membership agreement, that the par 
value of the Australian pound was 2.86507 grammes (44.2148 grains) of fine gold. From 
19th September, 1949 this was reduced to 1.99062 grammes (30.720 grains) of fine gold. 


When the Commonwealth was established in 1901, the currency in Australia consisted 
of United Kingdom gold; silver and bronze coins, notes issued by the banks, and 
Queensland Treasury notes. Queensland Treasury notes were in circulation in 
Queensland only, having superseded bank notes in that State after the 1893 crisis. 
Under the Commonwealth Constitution the control of currency, coinage and legal 
tender and the issue of paper money were vested in the Commonwealth. The Common- 
wealth assumed these powers by enacting the Coinage Act 1909 and the Australian 
Notes Act 1910. 


§ 2. Coinage. 


1. Coins in Circulation.—Brief historical notes relating to the Australian Coinage 
are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 557 and 558. For weight, metal, com- 
position, etc., of Australian coins in circulation see Official Year Book No. 39, page 697. 


The silver coins issued prior to July, 1947 have a millesimal fineness of 925 (thirty- 
seven fortieths silver and three fortieths alloy) and those issued since 1st July, 1947 
(dated 1946 and later) have a millesimal fineness of 500 (one-half silver and one-half 
alloy). 


Australian coins are legal tender in Papua, New Guinea, Norfolk Island and Nauru. 


From 1910 to 1916 Australian coins were minted in England by the Royal Mint, 
London, and the Mint, Birmingham Ltd., and in 1916 and 1917 by the Indian Mints. 
The minting of Australian coins was undertaken by the Australian Mints in 1916 and 
coins have been minted at the Melbourne branch of the Royal Mint from 1916 to the 
present time, at the Sydney branch from 1919 until that Mint closed in 1926 and at the 
Perth branch in 1922 and since 1940. 
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During the 1939-45 War the two Australian mints were unable to meet the demand 
for Australian coins and some coins were minted in the United States of America and 
India. Details of Australian coins obtained from each mint to 30th June, 1952, are given 
in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN COINS OBTAINED FROM MINTS FROM 1910 TO 30th JUNE, 1952. 

















( £7000.) 
| six. | | - 
Wing | Six- | Three- | Half- 
Mint. ' Crown: ‘ kas Shuling pence. | pence. eeenye penny. | Total. 
a ae c 7 1 6d. 3d. 7 | ad. 
, 1 
‘ ; 1 is 
Australia— ' ! ! H 
Melbourne .. asf 276 =. 20,652 4,668 | 2,464 2,773 | 845, 204 | 31,882 
Perth os i ate : oe 66 ee ae 610 249 925 
Sydney ‘ ! 169 78 140 36 | 18 47 488 
United ie ! : 
London : | 745 550! 449 494 | 108 ! 30 | 2,376 
Birmingham ig meee * Mh 125 25) 25 4 as I 214 9 180 
India— | , i ‘ 
Calcutta... irre | 1 ites foe a 46 | 2 69 
Bombay A : i dey kee és 75 | 25 100 
United States of America— i | 
San Francisco foe I ar 2,800 1,400 | 325 600 . a | ae 5,125 
Denver - Sida 7. A Sed eee 475. 400 te) GaX Ge 875 
! | ‘ ’ \ i 
} { 4 \ 
Total .. ye 276 | 24,492 6,787 | 3,853 | 4,303 1,723 | 587 | 42,020 
i) ‘ 

















2. Issues of Australian Coins.—The total issues and withdrawals of Australian 
silver and bronze coins since I910 are set out in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN COINS: SILVER AND BRONZE COIN ISSUED AND WITHDRAWN. 
























































( £000.) 
Silver. ' Bronze. 
| ‘ foe 
Year. 1 ' Uae 
: ‘ Six- Three- | i Half- 
ety a. . F one oneal: pence. | pence. | Total. t Penny: penny. | Total. 
° aan | r 6d. 3d. : td. 
| ! 
, 7) ie eek iat i 
Issued— } . : 
1910 t0 1947... 276 | 16,334 4,670 2.554 | 2,623 | 26,457. 1,075 | 358 1,433 
1947-48 es +. 5,120 } 557 250 217 6,144 | 72 32 104 
1948-49 oe ave 820 |! 219 196 239 1474 6° 113 53 166 
1949-50 oe oo” ) 130 359 257 332 1,078 . 92 | 57 149 
1950-51 e iS 1,007 |. 110 436 | 1,553 | 191 17 208 
3951-52 a ae 1,080 | 982 486 456 3,004 | 180 70 250 
i | 
Total .. 276 | 24,491 | 6,787 | 3,853 | 4,303 | 39,7101 1,723 587 2,310 
' 
re * | | 1 ~ ' 
Withdrawn— ! | 
1910 to 1950.. ar 4,622 | 513 36 I 5,172 (a) 4 (b) 4 
1950-51 an ot 1,013 | 9 ats ta 1,022 wi, 8 a Sra 
1951-52 - Z3 1,767 | 19 wd Re 1,786 | 
1 ae 
Total .. ae 7,402 541 36 I 7,980 | 4 ae 4 
eas { : 
Net Issues to 30th | i 
June, 1952 .. 276 , 17,089 6,246 3,817 4,302 |¢ 31,730 1,719 587 2,306 
(a) Includes half-pence to June, 1948. (5) Included with pence to June, 1948. (c) No 


allowance has been made for £52,000 silver coin, for which denominations are not available, withdrawn 
since 1910. 


Coin withdrawn between 1947 and 1952 included a considerable quantity of silver 
coin withdrawn for recoinage. 
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3. Legal Tender.—Imperial gold coins of the specified weight and fineness are legal 
tender in Australia for any amount. Australian silver coins are legal tender for any 
amount not exceeding forty shillings and Australian bronze coins are legal tender for 
any amount not exceeding one shilling. 


4. Profits on Coinage of Silver and Bronze.—Australian silver and bronze coins are 
token coins and, as the face value of the coins is greater than the value of the bullion 
they contain, a profit is made from their issue. This profit forms part of the Common- 
wealth Consolidated Revenue. In the following table details are given of the value 
of coins issued, the cost of bullion, the cost of minting and sundry expenses connected 
with the issue, and the profits made on the issue of coins during the years 1938-39 and 
1947-48 to 1951-52. 


AUSTRALIAN SILVER AND BRONZE COINS: PROFITS FROM ISSUE. 





























( 4.) 
Cost of 
Loss on aes 
r, ’ Cost of f f. Minting co, 
a Coin Issued. Bull ae i oe aca Profit. and Suntry Net ae 
(a) H harges. 
Stiver Cory. 

1938-39 ae 219,600 81,314 (c) 138,286 18,459 119,827 

1947-48(d) .. | 6,144,200 } 2,681,284 961,679) 2,501,237 114,638 | 2,386,599 

1948-49 -- | 1,473,800 | 545,868 | - 183,941] 743,991 78,856 | 665,135 

1949-50 .. | 1,078,200 592,900 je — 523,275} 1,008,575 117,879 890,696 

1950-5 -- | 1,553,200 | 860,019 348] 692,833 | 158,457 | 534,376 

IQ51-52 .+ | 3,003,600 | 1,663,384 ae 1,340,216 316,970 | 1,023,246 

; Bronze Cory. ; 

1938-39 +. | 41,800 7,838 (c) 33,962 26,025 7,937 

1947-48 ue 103,620 35,868 | 108 67,644 67,518 126 

1948-49 se 165,960 58,404 go] 107,466 132,766 |— 25,300 

1949-50 + 149,490 63,487 | 7 85,932 122,660 |— 36,728 

1950-51 aS 208,066 100,875 47| 107,144 142,848 |— 35,704 
1951-52 “ 249,639 | 125,514 .: 124,125 | 251,991 |— 127,866_ 

: Tora. 

1938-39 3 261,400 89,152 (c) 172,248 44,484 127,764 
1947~48(d) .. | 6,247,820 | 2,717,152 961,787] 2,568,881 182,156 | 2,386,725 
1948-49 ++ | 1,639,760 | 604,272 184,031] 851,457 | 211,622 | 639,835 
1949-50 .. | 1,227,690 656,387 |e —523,204] 1,094,507 240,539 853,968 

1950-51 +» | 1,761,266 | 960,894 395] 799,977 | 301,305 498,672 
1951-52 «+ {3,253,239 | 1,788,898 .: 1,464,341 | 568,961 895,380 
(a) Face value of coin less value of bullion recovered. (6) Minus sign (—) denotes a loss. 
(c) Included with Cost of Minting and Sundry Charges. (d) During 1946-47 a considerable quantity 
of new silver was minted but not issued until 1947-48. The cost of minting this coin is included in 
1946~47. (e) In 1947-48 and 1948-49 silver in coin withdrawn was brought to account as bullion 


ata nominal value. In 1949-50 an adjustment was made to bring this value to the face value of the 
coin withdrawn. This adjustment and a consequent adjustment for an increase in the cost of bullion 
in coin issued during 1947-48, 1948-49 and 1949-50 are included in this figure. 


5. Australian Mints——{i) General. Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia 
a branch of the Royal Mint was established in Sydney. The formal opening took place 
on 14th May, 1855. The Melbourne branch was opened on 12th June, 1872, and the 
Perth Branch on 20th June, 1899. The States of New South Wales, Victoriaand Western 
Australia’ provided an annual endowment in return for which the mint receipts were 
paid to the respective State Treasuries. Owing to losses incurred in its operations, 
the Sydney branch was closed at the end of 1926. 


Since their establishment, the Australian branches of the Royal Mint have been 
primarily concerned with the refining of gold, minting of Imperial gold coins and the 
production of bars and ingots of gold bullion for export. The minting of Imperial 
gold coins was discontinued in September, 1931. In 1916 the Melbourne branch took 

. over the minting of Australian silver and bronze coins from the Royal Mint, London. 
Australian coins were also minted at the Sydney Mint from i919 to 1926 and at the 
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Perth Mint in 1922 and from 1940 to the present time. The Melbourne branch has also 
minted token coins for the Territory of New Guinea and for New Zealand. 

(ii) Gold Receipts and Issues. (a) Receipts. The receipts of gold during the years 
1948 to 1952 and the aggregate at each mint to the end of 1952 were as follows :-— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS: RECEIPTS OF GOLD. 




















(7000 02.) 
Melbourne. . Perth. Total. 
Year. 
Gross. Fine. Gross. Fine. Gross. Fine. 

1948 es 231 136 921 659 1,152 795 
1949 - 285 143 899 652 1,184 795 
1950 sid 319 140 830 607 1,149 747 
IQ51 es 290 139 863 619 1,153 758 
1952 oe 391 162 1,004 D7 1,395 879 
Aggregate to end 

of 1952. 48,511 425763 54,755 43,222 |(a)145,349 |(a)122,892 





(a) Includes 42,083,000 02. gross and 36,907,000 oz. fine received by Sydney Mint until] end of 1926, 
when it was closed. 


; (b) Issues. The Australian mints issue gold bullion for the use of local manufacturers 
(jewellers, dentists, etc.), and for export. Since September, 1931, when the United 
Kingdom departed from the gold standard, the minting of gold coins by Australian 
mints has ceased. Australian exports of gold are mainly in the form of 400-0z. ingots, 
but in earlier years a considerable amount of gold was shipped to India in 10-02. bars. 
Since early in the 1939-45 War all gold has been acquired by the Commonwealth Bank 
and the export and use of gold has been subject to regulation by the Commonwealth 
Government. From Decembér, 1951 export of a proportion of newly-mined gold for 
sale on premium markets overseas was permitted (see para. 6 following). The issues 
during the years 1948 to 1952, and the total to the end of 1952, are shown in the table 
below :— 
AUSTRALIAN MINTS : ISSUES OF GOLD. 





























( £000.) 
Mint. 
Year and Item. 
Sydney. Melbourne. Perth. Total. 
(i) Bullion (a)— . 

1948 an a oe 603 2,800 35403 
1949 oe a we 604 2,770 35374 
1950 ae “s a 591 2,580 3,171 
1951 ee oe a 592 2,632 3,224 
1952 ae i we 700 3,049 3,749 
Aggregate to 30th June, . 

1952 . . 7574 33.423 76,880 117,877 

(ii) Coin (b)— 

Aggregate to 30th June, 

1952— 

Sovereigns ae 144,436 147,283 106,384 398,103 
Half-sovereigns .. 4,781 947 367 6,095 

Total Gold Issued to 

30th June, 1952 .. 156,791 181,653 183,631 522,075 

(a) Value expressed at £3 178. ro$d. per standard ounce. (b) Gold coin has not been issued 


since September, 1931. 


6. Price of Gold.—The following table shows the average prices of gold and the 
average value of the sovereign in London and Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1942~43 
to 1951-52. The average price of gold in Australia is based on the Commonwealth _ 
Bank’s buying price for gold lodged with the mints. : 


BANK DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES AND NOTES IN CIRCULATION.: AUSTRALIA 
1933 To 953 


(a). PRIVATE TRADING BANKS (|), TOTAL DEPOSITS (2). ADVANCES 
(b) SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS C), AUSTRALIAN NOTES IN CIRCULATION 
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LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIA, 1932 to [951 
POLICIES ISSUED AND SUM ASSURED 


NEW POLICIES ISSUED 


NEW POLICIES 
THOUSANDS 


SUM ASSURED 
£MILLION 








300 





WOLICIES ISSUED 


1934 





1936 


1938 





1940 





ni 
1942 1934 1946 


TOTAL EXISTING BUSINESS 








ASSURED(E MILLION) 


1948 





1950 





(e) 
1952 


SUM ASSURED 
































THOUSANDS {MILLION 
7,000 1,750 
6,000 1,800 
5,000! 1.250 
4, 1,000 
39 759 
(EMILLION) 
2,000 = 500 
1,000 250 
9 
+239 1934 t936- 38 949: 942 9944 1946 1948 $950 1932 
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PRICE CF GOLD: LONDON AND AUSTRALIA. 























London. Australia. 
t sus Clee 
See t : Sovereign. 
wee Average price | Average aie) Average price aos 
per fine oz. of Sovereign. | per fine oz. | average value. Penne 
‘ 
Estg. s.d. | fstg.s.d. | £A.6. d. | £4.58. d. | % 
1938-39 Zs 769 1144 7/929 ; 230 115.0 
1942-43 8 8 o 1319 7 10901 280 | 140.0 
1943-44 -8 8 0 119 7 1 9 0 | 280 140.0 
1944-45 8 8 3 II9 7 io1r1o {| 2 8 9 143.8 
1945-46 812 3% 20 97 | 1015 3 } 210 0 | 150.0 
1946-47 812 3 BAO: O15 3 1 2 10 0 150.0 
1947-48 8 12 3 207 ° 1015 3 |! 210 0! 150.0 
1948-49 4 812 3 207 O15 3 210 0 | 150.0 
1949-50 a Il 1r 2 214 5 14 810 3°97 3 | 236.3 
1950-51 ee 12 8 o 218 5 5 910 ' 312 0 } 260.0 
1951-52 Se 12 8 0 218 5 | I5 910 312 0 | 260.0 





In December, 1951, arrangements were made whereby producers could sell a 
proportion of newly-mined gold for industrial purposes on oversea premium markets. 
Under the arrangements, gold is acquired by the Commonwealth Bank in the usual 
manner and sold, at the Bank’s buying price. to an association representing gold producers 
participating in the scheme. The association pays the Bank’s handling charges and the 
costs of preparation of the gold and makes arrangements for export and sale. The gold 
can only be sold against payment in United States dollars. Profits earned by the 
association after meeting administrative expenses are distributed to members in proportion 
to the quantity of gold delivered to the Commonwealth Bank. Until August, 1952, 
when permission was given for the export of fine gold, gold exported under this arrange- 
ment was not to exceed a fineness of 22 carats (11/,ths.). 

The average price (f.o.b.) obtained for gold exported under this scheme for each 
month from December, 1951 to June, 1953- was as follows :— 


AVERAGE PRICE OF GOLD—OVERSEA PREMIUM MARKETS. 
F.0.B. (UsvaLLy FREMANTLE)—PER Fixe Oz. 
(£A. s. d.) 














Month. 1951-52. | 1952-53. 
duly ore ste Pe ie Pes | - 16 6 Io 
August eh re ozs ai ais | m6 8 5 
September .. an re hs 3s : 16 11 6 
October . | j 16 10 § 
November .. ae a wey ae | 16 8 7 
December .. Ay: Pe: D) Bussey 1613 4 | 16 4 0 
January... 3s bes ine 16 19 II 16 12 11 
February .. se te ee 3 17 4 3 16 7 3 
March Se a es wet 1619 3 16 6 2 
April se xe se atin '| 1 9 I ' 16 4 9 
May Si aes Bt orf 1m 3 6 f m6 3 9 
June Pe ee Pe: wet 16 7 10 i 15 19 3 

§ 3. Notes. 


1. General.—Brief historical notes relating to the circulation and issue of notes in 
Australia are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 561 and 562. The issue of notes 
intended for circulation as money by any person, bank or State other than by the 
Commonwealth Bank is prohibited. 
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2. The Australian Note Issue.—{i) General. Notes in circulation in Australia are 
- issued by the Commonwealth Bank through the Note Issue Department. The Bank is 
authorized to issue Australian notes in denominations of 5s., 1os., £1, £5, £10 and any 
multiple of £10. The Commonwealth Bank is not required to hold a specific reserve in 
gold against the note issue, but the assets of the Note Issue Department must be held 
or invested in gold, on deposit with any bank or in securities of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, the Commonwealth or a State. All profits of the Note Issue Depart- 
ment, with the exception of an amount not exceeding £500,000 each year which may be 
paid to the other departments or divisions of the Commonwealth Bank, are paid to the 
Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

Australian notes are legal tender to any amount within Australia and have been 
issued in denominations of 10s., £1, £5, £10, £20, £50, £100 and £1,000. 

(ii) Australian Notes in Circulation. Particulars of the average values of notes in 
circulation for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are given in the following 
table :— 

AUSTRALIAN NOTE ISSUE. 
( £000.) 


























Average of monthly statements for year— 
Denomination. = sss Sud Bee 
1938- 39. 1947-48. ' 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. . 1951-52. 
TOR... sa 4,141 8,268 | 8,309 | 8,496 8,919 9,454 
fi. si 21,124 65,356 | 64,710 ! 65,695 67,841 69,399 
£5... a 11,718 77,663 | 81,170 ' 90,561 106,063. 132,432 
fio .. ee 5,126 46,216 ' 49,438 57,871 70,071 ' 83,131 
£20 .. 25 111 8 8 8; 8 7 
£50 .. Sst 1,259 85 - 76 69 | 65 59 
£100. = #3239 163 , 139 , 81 69 . 63 
£1,000 2,855 | 5473 505) 220 447 | 572 
Held by Banks 153454 22,206 | 24,831 | 27,895 | 2,478 | 379745 
Held by Public ees __176,010 | 179,524 195,100 | 221,605 257,372_ 
_ Total .. ! 48. 572 ~ 198,306 _ 204,355 | __ 223,001 a; _ 254,0 3083): 295,117 


(iii) Commonwealth Bank—Note Issue Department. The following statement shows 
particulars of liabilities and assets cf the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth 
Bank as at 30th June, 1951 and 1952. 


NOTE ISSUE DEPARTMENT : LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 30th JUNE. 














( £7000.) 
Liabilities. 1951. 1952. | Assets. | x52. \ 1952. 
eels ‘ Esse \ 
Notes on Issue(a) .. | 275,221 | 301,668 "Gold and Balances 
Special Reserve— | held abroad (in- | i 
Premium on gold | cluding money at ' 1 
sold : ze 45755 45755 short call) | 135,553 93,683 
Other Liabilities(a a).. 2,364 | 2,614 | Government Securi- | 
ties (including ' | 
| | Commonwealth 
' Treasury Bills) .. | 146,719 | 215,261 
H | | Other Assets ea |. 68 | 93 
Total Liabilities .. | 282,340 | 309,037 | Total Assets... | _ 282,340 32,340 | 3¢ 309,037 _ 





(a) Notes of a denomination not exceeding one pound which have been on issue for more than twenty 
years, and notes of a denomination exceeding one pound which have been on issue for more than 4o years 
are not included in the item “ Notes on Issue” but are ineinded in the item ‘‘ Other Liabilities ’’. 


Until 30th June. 1951 all the net profits of the Note Issue Department, except 
£2,000,000 paid between 1926 and 1933 to the Capital Account of the Rural Credits 
Department, and £1,164,114 paid between 1943 and 1951 to the Capital Account of the 
Mortgage Bank Department, were paid to the Commonwealth Treasury. In 1951-52 
the net profits of the Note Issue Department amounted to £3,880,762 of which £3,380,762 
was paid to the Commonwealth Treasury and £500,000 to the Capital Accounts of 
sections of the Bank as follows :—Mortgage Bank Department £142,500, Rural Credits 
Department £71,500, General Banking Division £143,000, Industrial Finance Depart- 
ment £143,000. 
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§ 4. Legal Tender Extant. 


Accurate information regarding the amount of legal tender in circulation is not 
available, but the following table provides an estimate of the amount of legal tender 
extant about the middie of the years 1939 and 1948 to 1952. 


ESTIMATED LEGAL TENDER EXTANT : AUSTRALIA. 



































( £000.) 
Particulars. 1939.(a) 1948. + 1949. | 1950. 1951. 1952. 
= anita eee 
Australian Notes()— ' ; : 
Held by Banks .. -. | 14,829 | 22,766 ' 23,744 | 28,068 | 35,130 | 37,478 
Held by Public .. .. | 32,701 | 173,839 ‘189,111 | 203,245 | 240,140 !265,243 
Coin(c)—- 
Gold(d)—Held by Banks .. 79 82: 86 gr | 95 103 
Held by Public .. “2 is | ae ae ‘ of 
Silver—Held by Banks .. 2,508 6,720 6,803 6,551 5,889 6,318 
Held by Public .. 6,830 | 22,236 | 22,712 | 23,013 | 24,106 | 23,344 
Bronze—Held by Banks .. 132 162 143 : 175 161 232 
Held by Public .. 521 1,371 | 1,556 1,674 1,896 2,074 
Total ase «+ | 57,600 peazatye ee | 262,817 307,417 |334,792 
(a) Prior ‘to 1947 withdrawals of coin were | negligible and no allowance has been made for coin 
withdrawn in the estimates for the year 1939. (6) Last Monday in June, in 1939. Last Wednesday 
in June thereafter. (c) At 30th June. See also paragraph helow. No allowance has been’ made for 
coin lost or destroyed which, during the war years, may have been considerable. (d) Value—one 


sovereign equals £1. 


The figures shown above for silver coin represent the net issues of Australian silver 
coin less the excess of exports of Australian coins over the reimports of Australian coins. 
The amount of British coin in circulation in Australia is negligible, and, as it is not possible 
to ascertain accurately its volume, no allowance has been made for it. The figures 
shown for bronze coins refer to the total issues of Australian coin, the small amount of 
British coin in circulation being disregarded. 


B. BANKING. 
§ 1. Cheque-Paying Banks. 


1. Banking Legislation.—(i) Commonwealth Legislation. Under Section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate with 
respect to “ Banking, other than State banking; also State banking extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper 
money”. The principal Commonwealth Acts at present in force relating to Banking 
are— : 

(a2) The Commonwealth Bank Act 1945-1953 which provides for the constitution 
and management of the Commonwealth Bank, Commonwealth Trading 
Bank and Commonwealth Savings Bank and the management of the 
Australian note issue; and 


(b) The Banking Act 1945-1953, which provides for the regulation of banking 
and for the protection of the currency and the public credit of the 
Commonwealth. 


The Banking Act 1945 was assented to on 3rd August, 1945. and came into operation 
on 21st August, 1945. It applies to all hanks, except State banks, operating in Australia 
or Territories of the Commonwealth. The objects of the Act are :—{a) To provide a 
legal framework, uniform throughout Australia, for regulating the banking system ; 
(6) to safeguard depositors of the banks from loss; (c) to provide for the co-ordination 
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of banking policy under the direction of the Commonwealth Bank; (d) to contro! the 
volume of credit in circulation and bank interest rates ; (e) to mobilize and to provide 
machinery for the control of the foreign exchange and gold resources of the Australian 
economy. <A summary of the main provisions of the Act is given in Official Year Book 
No. 37, page 565. 

The Banking Act 1953, assented to on ist April, 1953, amended the Banking Act 
1945. The main amendments were— 


(a) Special Accounts. Under the Banking Act 1945 the maximum amount a bank 
could be required to lodge in its special account was the amount in this account on 
21st August, 1945, plus the whole of the increase in Australian assets from July, 1945. 
This was changed, by the Banking Act 1953, to the amount at credit in the Special 
Account on, 10th October, 1952, plus 75 per cent. of the increase in the bank’s average 
Australian deposits from September, 1952. If, at 30th September in any snbsequent 
year, the amount uncalled in the Special Account is more than 10 per cent. of the bank’s 
average Australian deposits for the preceding month, then the maximum amount is 
reduced to the amount at credit in the Special Account at 30th September, plus 10 per 
cent. of the Bank’s average Australian deposits for August of that year. This figure 
is then adjusted by 75 per cent. of the increase or decrease in the average Australian 
deposits each month. Provision is made so that the maximum amount will not be 
reduced below the amount at credit in the Special Account on roth October, 1952, unless 
the average Australian deposits of the bank fall below 90 per cent. of the average 
Australian deposits for September, 1952. If the average Australian deposits fall below 
this level, the maximum amount is reduced by 75 per cent. of the decrease below 90 
per cent. of the average Australian deposits for September, 1952. 


Tf the amount to the credit of the Special Account exceeds the maximum amount, 
the Commonwealth Bank is required to repay the amount of the excess. 


In addition, the limit on the rate of interest to he paid on deposits in the Special 
Account (17s. 6d. per cent. per annum) was removed. Subject to the approval of the 
Treasurer, this rate of interest will now be fixed by the Commonwealth Bank. Provision 
is also made for the Commonwealth Bank to advise the banks what. movement is expected 
in Australian deposits and liquid assets and the amount that it will require the banks 
to lodge in or that it will repay from the Special Accounts. 


(b) Commonwealth Trading Bank. The Commonwealth Bank Act 1953 established 
the Commonwealth Trading Bank to take over the business of the General Banking 
Division of the Commonwealth Bank. By the Banking Act 1953 this Bank was brought 
under the provisions relating to Special Accounts, advance policy, mobilization of foreign 
currency, control of bank interest rates, and the settlement of balances between banks. 
In addition, provision was made for the Commonwealth Trading Bank and the specialized 
departments of the Commonwealth Bank to furnish the same statistical information as 
the other banks. 


(c) Other Amendments. The provision requiring banks to obtain approval of the 
Commorwealth Bank before purchasing Government and other securities was withdrawn, 
and banks incorporated in the Queen’s dominions carrying on business at the 
commencement of the Banking Act 1953, were exempted from the requirement to hold 
assets in Australia at least equal to their Australian deposits. 


(ii) State Legislation. State banking legislation relates to the incorporation of banks 
and the constitution and management of State banks. The Acts under which the various 
banks are incorporated differ. While’some of the older banks were incorporated by 
special Act or Charter, e.g., the Bank of New South Wales by Act of Council 1817, The 
Bank of Adelaide by Act of the South Australian Parliament, and the Bank of New 
Zealand by Act of the General Assembly of New Zealand, most of the banks are 
incorporated under a Companies Act of the States or the United Kingdom. This is 
also the case with those banks which were reconstructed after the crisis of 1893. State 
banks, constituted under State Acts, transacting general banking business are the Rural 
Bank of New South Wales, The State Bank of South Australia and The Rural and 
Industries Bank of Western Australia. 
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2. Royal Commission on Monetary and Banking Systems.—A Royal Commission 
was appointed by the Commonwealth Government in November. 1935 to inquire into 
the monetary and banking systems in operation in Australia and to report: whether 
any, and if so what, alterations were desirable in the interests of the people of Australia 
as a whole, and the manner in which any such alterations should be effected. The 
Commission presented its report on 15th July, 1937, and a summary of the recommen- 
dations appears in Official Year Book No. 31, p. roro. 


3. Presentation of Banking Statistics——Because of the different purposes they serve 
in the Australian financial system, Australian cheque-paying banks have been divided 
for statistical purposes, into three groups and a separate series is presented for each. 
These groups are :— 


(a) The Commoywealth Bank. This is the Central Bank. It also transacts 
general banking business through a General Banking Division and 
provides special banking facilities through the Rural Credits, Mortgaye 
Bank and Industrial Finance Departments. Statistics of the Central 
Banking Business (including the Note Issue Department), the General 
Banking Division and Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and Industrial 
Finance Departments are presented in separate series. 

(b) Private Trading Banks. This group was formerly known as the Nine 
Trading Banks but the number of banks included has been reduced to 
seven by amalgamations. With the General Banking Division of the 
Commonwealth Bank, these banks provide the major part of the general 
banking facilities in Australia. The banks included in this group are— 
the Bank of New South Wales, The Commercial Banking Company of 
Sydney Ltd., The National Bank of Australasia Ltd. (which has absorbed 
the Queensland National Bank Ltd.), The Commercial Bank of Australia 
Ltd., The Bank of Adelaide, the Australia and New Zealand Bank Ltd. 
(an amalgamation of the Bank of Australasia Ltd. and The Union Bank 
of Australia Ltd.), and The English. Scottish and Australian Bank Ltd. 

(c) Other Banks. This group consists of (i) three State Government Banks—The 
Rural Bank of New South Wales, The State Bank of South Australia and 
The Rural and Industries Bank of Western Australia which, in their 
general banking business, specialize mainly in financing rural industries, 
(ii) two joint stock banks—The Ballarat Banking Co. Ltd. and The 
Brisbane Permanent Building and Banking Co. Ltd. which have 
specialized business in two districts only, and (iii) branches of three 
oversea banks—the Bank of New Zealand, Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris and the Bank of China which transact limited business in 
Australia and are mainly concerned with financing trade, ete., between 
Australia and oversea countries. 


In addition to the series mentioned above, a series for all cheque-paying banks is 
presented. This series covers the General Banking Division of the Commonwealth 
Bank, the Private Trading Banks and the other cheque-paying banks included in the 
third group. 

Unless otherwise stated, the statistics presented are averages of weekly returns. 
Averages of liabilities and assets are the averages of the liabilities and assets of the banks 
on the several weekly balance days during the period concerned. Averages of bank 
clearings and debits to customers’ accounts are the averages of transactions for weeks 
ended on the balance days during the period. 


4. Banks Transacting Business in Australia.—(i) “amber of Branches. At 30th 
June, 1952 the 16 banks operating in Australia transacted all classes of banking 
business at 3,037 branches and 1,073 agencies. The Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
and the Private Trading Banks have branches throughout the Commonwealth. The 
Rural Bank of New South Wales, State Bank of South Australia and Rural and Industries 
Bank of Western Australia, being State Government banks specializing mainly in 
financing rural industries, have branches only in those States. Two banks, the Ballarat 
Banking Company Ltd. and the Brisbane Permanent Building and Banking Co. Ltd., 
transact business only in Ballarat and Brisbane respectively. The remaining three banks 
are branches of oversea banks. 
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CHEQUE- PAYING BANKS : NUMBER OF BRANCHES(a) AT 30th JUNE, 1952. 





























New | i | a ‘ = Aust. | 
Vic- : « South West. Tas- Nor. ‘ 

Bani: Wales. | toria. | Q | Aust. | Aust. mania.| Terr. ee | Total. 
pe Ear Bate Se — Ae en, Oa, ayhie! cask, _ 
Commonwealth Bank of | mite | { \ | 

Australia : 3 247 50 | 63 15 44) 7 2 I \ 42 
Private Trading Banks |. 833 | 728 409 222 | 187. 59 5 5 1 2.44 
Other Cheque-paying Banks rool 4 | tft ai 3 7 ase aeet: 160 
All Cheque-paying Banks— | | ! 

Metropolitan areas Ss 435 344 92 Ft 88°: 16 ay s) ' 1,046 

Elsewhere a pe be 745.| 438 | 381 190 | 174 ! 50 7 6 | 1,991 

Total. ee _ 1,180 1 ; 782.' 4731 261 | 262 66 7 6 | 3,037 





(a) Includes Head Offices. Excludes agencies, 1,073. 


(ii) Capital Resources, Profits and Dividends. The paid-up capital of cheque-paying 
banks (excluding the three oversea banks, the Bank of New Zealand, the Bank of China 
and the Comptoir National d@’Escompte de Paris), together with their reserve funds, 
their profits and the amount of their last dividends, are shown in the following table. 
The information relates to the balance-sheet last preceding 31st October, 1952. All 
amounts are expressed in Australian currency. 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS: CAPITAL RESOURCES, PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS, 















































1951-52. 
{ £7090.) 
: | | ‘ 1 | 
‘ Balance | pec 
i i | of Total mone | wot Net 
wank ‘Paid-up, Re- | Profit | Share. ““9Yl UA’ | Divi- 
ank. Capital. | serves. | and holders’ | gprs. ll poreenr,! dends. 
Loss j Funds. |yoiders. | ye) 
H Account. b) 
So Le 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia— \ : : 
Centra] Banking Business fa 4,000 2,405 ate | 6,405 ! Sa 2.274 
Note Issue Department we fe (@) 4,755 1 4:755 | ise | 3,881 
General Banking Division ws 4.286 {| 1,355 .. | 5,641 aa 352 
Rural Credits Department i 2,143 055 ns 2,798 = 97 
Mortgage Bank Department .. 4,285 268 a 45553 ne 49 
Industrial Finance Department. . 4,286 1,080 -. | 5.3661... 290, 
Total .. ua ss 6aE 10,518 7 29,518 oe 6,943 5 
Private Trading Banks— 
Australia and New Zealand atk I ‘ : 
Lid. : 10,668 7:216 1.598 19,482 10,667 FOL 560 
The Bank of Adelaide| ie 1,250 1,250 137 2.637 1.250 110 100 
Bank of New South Wales 2a 8.780 7,000 514 ' 16,294 ! 8,780 1,093 702 
The Commercial Bank of Aus- i 
tralia Ltd. 4,117 2,250 gir 6,678 , oi 341 285 
The Commercial Banking Co. of 
Sydney Ltd. 4:739 | 4,650 388 | 9,777 | 4.739 444} 379 
The English, Scottish and Aus- } 
tralian Bank Ltd. .. 3:765 2.510 594 6.869 2,510 298 198 
The National Bank of Australasia t 
Ltd.(e) os 6.726 5,000 540 | 12,266 1,800 616 471 
The Queensland National Bank ' i ! 
Ltd. (in voluntary liquidation)e ass a 130 130 ! i ! 37 je 
Total .. -- | 40.045 | 29.876 4,212 | 74,133 1 29,746 3,640 2,695 
Other Cheque-paying Banks— at : : 
The Ballarat Banking Co. Ltd... 159 159 13 331° 14t | Ir 11 
The Brisbane Permanent Build- , i 
ing and Banking Co. Ltd... 1,000 275 46 1,321 | 57 | 60 
‘the Rural Bank of New South H 
Wales it .. 1f.17,315 ((g)7,6907 a 25,012 | a H 82 
State Bank of South Australia hn 1,816 849 ef 2.665 | so 82 
Rural and Industries Bank of : 
Western Australia .. ne 6,921 123 ¥it 7.044 | Sed 20 
Total... Pa ae 27,211 9,103 59 | 36.373! 141 |! 252 7r 
Grand Total o. a 86,256 | 49.497 4,271 |140,024 | 29,887 10,838 2,766 
(a) Includes dividends declared but not paid at date of balance-sheet. (b) Tncludes uncalled 
capital. (ce) Dividends paid and beg haat out of profits earned during 1951-52. (2) Special 
Reserve—Premium on gold sold. {e) The business of the Queensland National Bank Ltd. was 
taken over by the National Bank of Australasia Ltd. in January, 1948. (f) Total stocks and 
debentures issued including liability in respect_of deposits taken over by the Commonwealth Bank in 
December, 1931. (g) Includes £5.060,501 Special Reserve Account established under Section 12 (2) 


of Rural Bank of New South Wales Act 1932. 
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5. Commonwealth Bank.—(i) General. An account of the progress and development 
of the Commonwealth Bank is given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, 
pages 570 to 573). The general functions of the Bank are set out in section 8 of the 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1945-1953 which states— 

“8. It shall be the duty of the Commonwealth Bank. within the Jimits 
of its powers, to pursue a monetary and banking policy directed to the greatest 
advantage of the people of Australia, and to exercise its powers under this Act 
and the Banking Act 1945 in such a manner as, in the opinion of the Bank, 
will best contribute to :— 

(a) the stability of the currency of Australia ; (6) the maintenance of 
full employment in Australia ; and (c) the economic prosperity 
and welfare of the people of Australia.” 

In addition to its functions as a Central Bank, the Bank controls the Australian 
note issue through a Note Issue Department and provides general banking facilities 
through a General Banking Division and special services through the Rural Credits 
Department, Mortgage Bank Department and Industrial Finance Department. The 
Commonwealth Savings Bank. a separate institution providing for small depositors, 
is controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Board and is operated in conjunction with 
the Commonwealth Bank. The Commonwealth Bank Act 1953, assented to on 1st 
April, 1953: provided for the establishment of the Commonwealth Trading Bank te 
take over the business of the General Banking Division of the Commonwealth Bank. 


(ii) Management. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1911 the Bank was managed 
by a Governor. From 1924 to August, 1945 it was controlled by a Board of Directors. 
Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 control was vested in a Governor, assisted 
by an Advisory Council. Since 21st August, 1951, under the Commonwealth Bank 
Act 1951, the policy of the Commonwealth Bank and the Commonwealth Savings Bank 
has been determined by the Commonwealth Bank Board consisting of the Governor 
(Chairman), the Deputy Governor, the Secretary of the Department of the Treasury and 
seven other members appointed by the Governor-General. The Bank .is managed by 
the Governor who shall act in accordance with the policy of the Bank and with any 
directions of the Board. The Board is required to inform the Government of the 
monetary and banking policy of the Bank. In the event of a disagreement between the 
Government and the Board as to whether the monetary and banking policy of the Bank 
is directed to the greatest advantage of the people of Australia, the Governor-General, 
acting with the advice of the Executive Council, may determine the policy to be adopted 
by the Bank. The Commonwealth ‘Trading Bank is to be managed by a General Manager 
under the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank. The policy of the Trading Bank 
is to be determined by the Commonwealth Bank Board. 


(iti) Central Banking Business. Under the powers it possessed under the Common- 
wealth Bank Act 1911-1943 and under its war-time powers under the National Security 
Regulations, the Commonwealth Bank had gradually assumed the functions of a Central 
Bank. Part IIT. of the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 formally constituted the Com- 
monwealth Bank as a Central Bank and granted the Bank the necessary powers to carry 
on the business of a Centra] Bank. The capital for the Central Banking Business is 
£4,000,000 and such other sums as are transferred from the Reserve Fund. Until 30th 
June, 1951 the profits of the Central Banking Business were distributed as follows :— 
(a) One-quarter to be placed to the credit of the Commonwealth Bank Reserve Fund ; 
(6) one-quarter to be paid to the Mortgage Bank Department Capital Account; and 
(c) one-half to be paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund. When the capital of the 
Mortgage Bank Department reached £4,000,000, the share of profits payable to that 
department were credited to the Commonwealth Bank Reserve Fund. By the Common- 
wealth Bank Act 1951 the distribution of profits was altercd as follows :—(a@) One half 
to be paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund ; (8) for a period of five years, an amount 
not exceeding £500,000 per annum may be paid to the capital of the various sections of 
the Bank, this amount to be distributed as follows—General Banking Division, Mortgage 
Bank Department and Industrial Finance Department each two-sevenths and the Rural 
Credits Department one-seventh ; and (c).the balance to be paid to the Commonwealth 
Bank Reserve Fund. 
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(iv) Note Issue Department. This Department was established in 1920 when the 
control of the Australian note issue was transferred from the Commonwealth Treasury 
to the Commonwealth Bank. The Bank may, through this department, issue, re-issue 
and cance] Australian notes. Until 30th June, 1951, all profits of this Department, with 
the exception of £2,000,000 paid to the Capital Account of the Rural Credits Department 
and £1,200,000 paid to the Capital Account of the Mortgage Bank Department, were 
paid to the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. Under the Commonwealth 
Bank Act 1951 provision is made for an amount, not exceeding £500,000 per annum for five 
years, to be paid to the Capital Accounts of the General Banking Division and the Rural 
Credits, Industrial Finance and Mortgage Bank Departments. This amount is payable 
only if a similar amount is paid from the profits of the Central Banking Business and is 
to he distributed to the various sections in the same proportions as the amount payable 
from the profits of the Central Banking Business. The balance of the profits is to be 
paid to the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


(v) General Banking Division. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1943 
no provision was made for the separation of the general banking business of the bank 
from its central banking business. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 the 
Gencral Banking Division was set up to carry on the general banking business of the 
Bank. The accounts and transactions of this division are kept separate and distinct 
from the other accounts of the Bank. The capital of the General Banking Division 
is £4,000,000, and such other sums as are transferred from the General Banking Division 
Reserve Fund. or from the profits of the Central Banking Business and the Note Issue 
Department In 1951-52 an amount of £143,000 was transferred from each of these 
two sources, making the tota] capital at 30th June, 1952, £4,286,000. The profits of 
the General Banking Division are distributed as follows :—(a) one-half is eredited to 
the General Banking Division Reserve Fund, and (5) one-half is paid to the National 
Debt Sinking Fund. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1953 provision is made for 
the business of the General Banking Division to he transferred to the newly created 


Commonwealth Trading Bank on a date to be proclaimed.* 
- 


(vi) Rural Credits Department. The Rural Credits Department was established in 
1925 for the purpose of making snort-term credit available for the orderly marketing 
of primary produce. The Bank may, through this department, make advances, upon 
the security of primary produce placed under the legal control of the Bank or other 
security associated with the production or marketing of primary produce, to co-operative 
associations or marketing boards formed under the Jaws of the Commonwealth or of 
a State or Territory of the Commonwealth or other bodies specified by proclamation. 
The period of the advance shall not be more than one year. The capital of the Rural 
Credits Department is £2,000,000 and such amounts as are transferred from the profits 
of the Central Banking Business and the Note Issue Department. In 1951-52 an 
amount of £71,500 was transferred from each of these two sources, bringing the total 
capital to £2,143,000 at 30th June, 1952. Profits are distributed as foilows :—(a) one-half 
is credited to the Rural Credits Department Reserve Fund, and (6) one-half is credited 
to the Rural Credits Department Development Fund for the promotion of primary 
production. 


(vii) Mortgage Bank Department. The Mortgage Bank Department was established 
in 1943 for the purpose of making long-term loans to primary producers. Through 
this Department the Bank may make a loan to any person engaged in farming, agricultural, 
horticultural, pastoral or grazing operations or other form of primary production, upon 
the security of a mortgage to the Bank of an estate or interest in land in the Common- 
wealth owned by the borrower. The term of the loan shall not be less than five years 
nor more than forty-one years. ‘The capital of the Department is £4,000,000 plus any 
amount transferred from the profits of the Central Banking Business and the Note Issue 
Department. In 1951-52 an amount of £142,500 was transferred from each of these 
two sources, making the total capital at 30th June, 1952, £4,285,000. Profits are credited 
to the Mortgage Bank Department Reserve Fund. 





* The date proclaimed was 3rd December, 1953. 
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(viii) Industrial Finance Department. The functions of the Industrial Finance 
Department established in January, 1946 are :—(a) to provide finance for the estab- 
lishment and development of industrial undertakings ; (2) to assist in the establishment. 
and development of industrial undertakings ; and (c) to provide advice on the operations 
of industrial undertakings with a view to promoting the efficient organization and conduct 
thereof. To exercise these functions the Bank may, through the Industrial Finance 
Department, lend money and purchase and sell shares or securities in an industrial 
undertaking. The capital of this department is £4,000,000 plus any amount transferred 
from the profits of the Central Banking Business and Note Issue Department. In 
1951-52 an amount of £143,000 was transferred from each of these two sources, making 
the total capital at 30th June, 1952, £4,286,000. The Treasurer, the Bank and the 
Savings Bank may advance money to the Industrial Finance Department. The amount 
that may be advanced by the Bank is limited to £1,000,000. The profits of the 
Department are credited to the Industrial I'inance Department Reserve Fund. 


(ix) Housing Loans. Provision is made for the Bank, through the General Banking 
Division, to make loans to individuals or building societies for the erection or purchase 
of homes or for the discharge of mortgages on homes. These loans must be made at 
the lowest possible rate of interest. Loans to individuals are to be on crédit foncier 
terms, to be secured by first mortgage on an estate or interest in land owned by the 
borrower and to be repaid in periods of not less than five years nor more than 35 years. 
Loans to building societies are to be made on such security and on such terms and 
conditions as the Bank determines. 


(x) Liabilities and Assets—All Departments. Liabilities and assets of each Depart- 
ment of the Commonwealth Bank at 30th June, 1952 are shown in the following table. 
The Commonwealth Savings Bank, which is operated as a separate institution, is not 
included (see § 2, para. 6 (iv) following) :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK: LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 30th JUNE, 1952. 























( £000.) 
Central | Note |General ) Rural ng erga 
anking| Issue | Banking] Credits oT , Total. 
Item. Busi- | Depart-| Divi- | Depart- ae coun (a) 
ness. | ment. | sion. | ment. | “upaei | Supar 
LiaBILITIES. 
Capital e es am 4,000 2 4,286) 2,143 4,285; 4,286] 19,000 
Reserve Funds . . ie ie 2.405' oi 1.355 655 268) 1,080} 5.763 
Special Reserve—Premium on gold 1 | 
sold .. Be ae he ae ; 4.755 H a a es A755 
Development Fund te Bim wall dig 56 Ver re 56 
Notes on Issue .. us ose oo 301,668 ay ee 2. 7 301.668 
Deposits, bills payable and other 
liabilities— { 
Special Accounts of Trading 
Banks... ie +. 244,220 | 244,220 
Other deposits of Trading Banks 45,214 ! 45,214 
Other (including provision for i : 
contingencies) a .. 6 287,492 2,614] 142,416, 36,533, 302) 19,471) 425,647 
Total Liabilities. . 7 roe 583-331! 309.037 148.057 _ 39.387, 4.855 24.837 1,046,323 
. ASSETS. 
Gold and balances held abroad (in- | ' ‘ ! ) i 
cluding money at short cal!) ane 203,013, 93,683, 2,801: ‘ | 299.497 
Australian notes and coin and cash ' : | . | 
balances at es he, 2,713). (8) 27,968" a 50° 769} 30,682 
Cheques and bills of other banks .. 19,402) ea 1.931|. oc. Yo ash ae | 21,333 
Commonwealth Government securi- , 4 ' , : i 
ties (including Commonwealth ‘ ' 
Treasury Bills) ss .. ' 206.620] 215.261' 27,662: oy ot 200! $49:743 
Securities of other Governments. and | } t é | 
of local and semi-governmental : . ' i 
authorities .. i 2. §  §9-932) 6 bts ‘ sa pd on 1 59.932 
Bills receivable and remittances in 
transit ne a Pe 1,020 ai 22,107 wus a Le) 83.127 
Bank premises at cost less amounts t | ; 
written off =... ns Se 236} és 2,023' ae: ay ae 2,259 
Loans, advances, bills discounted, | i 
and other assets (after deducting | i 
debts considered bad or doubtful) 90,395 93. 63,565! 39.387; 4,605) 24,068) 159,750 
Total Assets . -- | 583,331} 309,0371 148,057! 39,3871 4,855! 24,8371 1,046,323 








(a) Inter-departmental accounts totalling £63,181,000 have been offset in the combined figures. 
(6) Includes £22 million deposit of Gencral Banking Division with Central Bank. 
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(xi) Profits. 
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for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 were as follows :-— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK: NET PROFITS. 


Net profits of the various Departments of the Commonwealth Bank 














( £7000.) 
! Indus- | 
' General tantra] | Note ai Rural | Mortgage Bete: Pol 
Year ended 30th Bank vacua » _ Issue rete Credits Bank eres | ‘Total 
June— Depart- ‘ Business. | Depart- + Division. Depart- } Depart- , Depart- 
ment, (a) + ment. (a) ment. “Oe ment: 
| | (c) 
1939 356 { 767 | oe 2 i 7 1,155 
1948. 2 ee gor 45237 | 377° 34 34 | 57 5.040 
1949. es .: 975 4,610 | 419 39 36 165 0.244 
1950... doe se 970 4.333 436 | 95 42 250 6,126 
195r.. 5 Be | 1,282 3.544 445 | 85 47 287 5.090 
a my a | 2,274 3,881 352 | 97 49 | 290 0,943 
(a) Created Bish August. 1945 Previously combined under General Bank Department. 


(0) Commenced business 27th September, 1943. 


(ec) Commenced business 2nd January. 


1940. 


The distribution of these profits for the years ended 30th June, 1948 to 1952 is given 


in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK: DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 























( £°000.) 
boa SSeS Z pares A Ba 
To— 1948. 1949. | 1950. 1gSI. 1952. 
DOD2, CAE tee. eet Z = = - se 
National Debt Sinking Fnnd | 639 1 697 | 703 863 1,313 
Commonwealth Consolidated ! : : ' 
Revenue Fund 4,087 | 4,400 | 4,182 3,394 3.351 
Commonwealth Ba: nkReserve : ; 
Fund 225 | 244 | 243 345 637 
General Banking ‘Division — : H 
Capital Account : | ‘ ; 2386 
Reserve Fund . 188 | 209 218. 222 176 
Rural Credits Department — | 
Capital Account | : ; 143 
Reserve Fund . 17! 19 , 48 43 48 
Development Fund 17 | 1g ! 48 43 “48 
Mortgage Bank Depart- ! ; i 
ment— | 1 , 
Capital Account ‘ 375 394 | 393 446 285 
Reserve Fund . 35 | 36 | 41 47, 50 
Industrial Finance Depart- } ( ' 
ment— | 1 ! 
Capital Account f : ' : : , 286 
Reserve Fund .. 57 | 166 | 250 287 | 290 
iy iy pte t | 
Total ! 5,640 | 6,244 | 6,126 5,690 © 943 
! : ( 








(xii) Central Banking Business—Average Liabilities and Assets. The average 
liabilities and assets of the Central Banking Business and Note Issue Department of the 
Commonwealth Bank for the years ended June, 1946 to 1952 are shown in the two tables 
which follow. 
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OMMONWEALTH BANK: CENTRAL BANKiNG BUSINESS (INCLUDING NOTE 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT)—AVERAGE LIABILITIES. 








{ £7000.) 
Capital Fe Special Other aes 
Year ended June— and Notes Accounts | Deposits nee total 

Reserve . of Trading | of Trading Perl Arvin 

Funds. Issue. Banks. Banks. bilitics. bilities. 
1946 (a) .. ae oe 10,537 193,813 241,842 26,864 144.385 617.441 
1947 ee ao asa 9,782 199,402 266,951 24,063 122,101 622,299 
1948 Sie a s% 93437 198,090 263,688 28,018 142,014 641.247 
1949 . ie oe 9,053 203,561 323,930 29,764 174,647 7425555 
1950 es ne oe 9,898 222,198 379,632 30,661 200,345 842,734 
IQ51 nig si er) 10,127 251.770 503.248 34.696 238,230 {| 1,038,071 
1952 br or Ae 10.450 293,039 468.800 31,112 270,937 | 1,074,938 





(a) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK : CENTRAL BANKING BUSINESS (INCLUDING NOTE 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT)—AVERAGE ASSETS. 


























( £7000.) 
| Govern- 
1 ae ue 
, Gold and Cheques | ¢ OUNel ccelv~ 
‘Balances | ,AUS- | and ‘bills Securities| able and | other Total 
Year ended June— tralian (including! Remit- ooes x 
held Coil of other C Assets. Assets, 
Abroad. n. Banks. ‘omunon-{ tances 
wealth in 
Treasury | Transit. 
| Bills.) 
ie ee 
1946 (a) +» , 181,594 3:266 2,294 | 418,266 1,833 10,188 617,441 
1947, -- a. | 217.642 35365 2,603 | 392,217 320 6,152 | 622,299 
1948 -- | 196,694 5,186 3,099 | 419,857 80 16,331 641,247 
1949 - {| 336.175 4,040 3,732 | 356,260 47 41,301 741,555 
1950 .. + ++ 1 434,018 3:795 4,102 | 348,965 81 51,773 842-734 
195... . ++ | 596,276 3:370 55791 | 366,570 105 65,959 | 1,038,071 
1952 .. oo aor 470,044 2,164 6,321 | 503,089 85 92,635 | 1,074,938 





(a) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


(xiii) General Banking Division—Average [iabilities and Assets within Australia. 
The average liabilities and assets within Australia of the General Banking Division of 
the Commonwealth Bank for the years ended June, 1946 to 1952 are shown in the tables 
below. 


In previous issues of the Official Year Book these tables related to the combined 
assets and liabilities of the General Banking Division and the Rural Credits, Mortgage 
Bank and Industrial Finance Departments. In this issue only the assets and liabilities 
of the General Banking Division are included. By excluding the three specialized 
departments a clearer picture is given of the commercial banking activities of the Com- 
monwealth Bank carried on through the General Banking Division. Between March 
and July, 1952, a change was made in the asset structure of the General Banking Division. 
During this period certain loans to building socicties and crédit foncier loans for housing 
were transferred to the Savings Bank in exchange for Government securities. The 
reduction in these loans (held by the General Banking Division) over this period was 
approximately £24,000,000. - In addition, at the end of June, 1952 the General Banking 
Division opened in the books of the Central Bank a deposit account with a balance 
approximating the amount that would be required if it were subject to the Special Account 
provisions of the Banking Act 1945. This represents a change in the form of liquid 
assets which were previously held predominantly in Treasury Bills. The amount of 
this deposit at 30th June, 1952, was £22,000,000. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK : GENERAL BANKING DIVISION—AVERAGE 
LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(a) 
( £7000.) 
: - = 
i : - Bills 
; Inter. Deposits. ; payable 
minable Balances } and all 
A pear F ree Notes Total 
Year ended June— | Deposits | I : in Cir- | dueto | other Lia- 
or Not culation other | ° Lia- biliti 
1 Deposit | Bearing | Bearing | Tote *. Banks. | bilities to | PUES. 
‘4 | aring 6 otal. 
Stock. | ‘Lriterest Interest. the 
H - ‘ Public. 
ee alle | | = : 
1 ‘ i 
1946 (d) nr 24s | 353300 | 21,101 56,401 | 342 2,761 59,504 
1947... as oe 40,725 1 17,574 58,299 ! 352 1,420 60,071 
1948 , 435712 13.873 ' 57,585 ' 336 1,729 59,650 
1949 ‘  §1,074 13,214 64,288 1,503 4,022 69,813 
1950 | 62.530 | 14.7751 77.305 | 2:724 | 6.557 | 86.586 
1951 ; 89,234 19.405 | 108,639 ae | 3,014 | 7,950 119,603 
1952 90,595 | 20.093 110.688 wi | 2,644 8,524 121,856 
! l 


! ! u ! 





(a) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. (6) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


GENERAL BANKING DIVISION—AVERAGE ASSETS 
WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(a) 


COMMONWEALTH BANK : 











( £’000.) 
7 7 iss Special : . a See) i 7 
rs . alances *UStralian Public | Loans 
God {with with’? Securities. | ogee | Ad ay 
and aaa Cash | Com- other —————————| Seeuri- and Bilis; other Patan, 
ended Juné— = Bal- | mon- Banks. — Trea- | ties. PPS! Assets, | Assets: 
ances. | wealth (0b) sury Other. - * 1 
Bank. Bills. countes . ; 
1946 (ce) 75321 195 4,198 33:597 | 17,759 , 1,684 64,754 
1947 .. 6,553 230 1.909 34,302 | 20,383 1 1,829 , 65,206 
1948 .. 6,640 280 245, 32,131 | 23.378 1,942 | 64,616 
1949 -- 6,082 392 a 34,138 | 31.816 | 1,903 74,331 
1950 .. 6,166 512. 1,962 . 35,353 | 45.308 1,877 91,178 
1951 .. 7,176 820 24,049 26,868 62,491 2,348 | 123,752 
1952 .. 6,581 994 ! 26,392 | 13-274 | 2 | 76.407 | 3,230 | 126,880 








(a) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


other banks. 


6. Private Trading Banks.—(i) Average Liabilities and Assets in Australia. 


(ec) Ten months ended June, 1946. 





(b) Includes notes, cheques and bills of 


The 


average liabilities and assets within Australia of the Private Trading Banks (see page 
617 for list of banks) for the years ended June, 1939 and 1948 to 1952 are shown in the 


following tables :— 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS : 


AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 




















({ £’000.) 

Inter- . Bills 

minable Deposits. Notes in | Balances peyanie Total 

Deposits €S 1D | “due to and a ota 
Year ended June— or ; ; Cir- other other Lia- 

‘ Deposit Hensiaw Bearing | Total culation. Banks. role a bilities. 

Ste | Lntercst. , See: Public. 
1939 2,644 |@ 118,868 , 198,793 , 317,661 167 921 |(b) 3,005 324,398 
1948 732 | 471,604 - 201,892 + 673,496 158 11,934 8,423 694,743 
1949 729 | 565,140 , 211,262 ) 776,402 158 32,522 | 10,576 820,387 
1950 729 | 685,587 224,477 . 910,064 158 33:227 | 13,323 957.501 
1951 729 | 896.499 | 247,727 11,144,226 158 50,259 | 18,240 | 1,213.612 
1952 729 | 963,524 , 238,217 [1,201,741 158 61,527 14,970 | 1,279,125 











(a) Includes other Liabilities. 


(0) Excludes other Liabilities. 
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PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: AVERAGE ASSETS WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 





























( £000.) 
| Special A < ' 
} Cash | Account Bal-  Austratian Public » Loans, t 
1 and j with | ert : Securities. Other | Bee! All Total 
Year ended June—| Cash Com- | th: 7 Securi- | 7 Bills other o te 
Bal- | mon- a a Trea- | ties. ai iS | sssets, | Assets. 
ances. « wealth |?48%S-. gury { Other. prem j 
Bank. (a) Bis. | counted, 
1939... oe | 33597 -. * 33938 | 21.533 e 20.477 | (e) ‘d288,109 |(e)9,421 | 377,075 
1948 48 44,390 | 262,258 | 12,254 18,089 | 65,606 |f 1,874 329,850 17,154 | 751,475 
1949 ek 48,016 | 322'670 114,267 | 22,111 | 61,455 742 | 368,582 20,213 | 858,056 
1950 -- $ 51,960 | 377,006 17,653 , 26,502 ' 83,813 536 , 403,890 | 18,272 | 979,662 
1951 |} 59.333 '500,317 23,761 36,887 | 90.244 | 1,126 479,322 18,988 11,209,978 
1952 “ | 60,589 | 465.991 29,140 | 32,402 | 68.416 | 1,124 | 621,435 | 33,151 [1,312,248 
(a) Includes notes, cheques and bills of other banks. (6) Government and Municipal Securities. 
(ce) Included with Loans, Advances and Bills Discounted. (d) See footnotes (c) and (e). {e) Landed 


and House Property only. Other asscts included with Loans. Advances and Bills Discounted. 
4f) Includes shares held by National Bank of Australasia Ltd. in Queensland National Bank Ltd. (in 
voluntary liquidation). 


(ii) Ratios of Assets and Liabilities to Total Deposits. The following table shows, for 
the Private Trading Banks, the ratios of certain assets and liabilities to total deposits for 
the years ended June, 1939 and 1948 to 1952. The ratios are based on the average 
liabilities and assets for the years shown. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: RATIOS OF AVERAGE ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
TO, AVERAGE TOTAL DEFOSITS. 
(Per cent.) 





Special | i 





| 
H Govern- Deposits. 
| Cash and rere | ment | Account ; se a Re 
Year ended June— | Cash Bills Y | and Gommon: | Advances. Not 
Balances. | * 4 Manicipal |“ veatth | Bearing | Bearing 
| sg maa Bank. | ' Interest. Interest. 
—_--- —_——| SSS SSS SS 
1939 10.6 6.8 6.5 ‘90.7 37-4 62.6 
| 
1948 6.6 2.7) 9.7 38.9 49.0 70.0 30.0 
1949 6.2 2.9 | 7.9 41.6 47.5 | 2.8 27.2 
1950 5.7 2.9 9.2 41-4 44-4 75.3 24.7 
1951 5.2 3:20) U; 7.8 43-7 41.9 | 78.4 21.6 
1952 5.0 2.7, 1 5.7 38.8 51.7 0,2 19.8 
1 











(a) Excludes Treasury Bills. 


(iii) Proportion of Non-Interest Bearing to Total Deposits. The following table shows, 
for each State, the proportion of non-interest bearing deposits to total deposits with the 
Private Trading Banks for each of the years ended June, 1939 and 1948 to 1952. The 
ratios are based on the average deposits for the years shown. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS : PROPORTION OF NON-INTEREST BEARING DEPOSITS 
TO TOTAL DEPOSITS. 


(Per cent.) 


' | | : Aust. | 








bias ' | G 
Year ended | yg.w. Vie.  Q'land. 18. Aust: W. Aust. Tas. = 07 Cap. | Total. 
une— Perr. , 
i | ; ' Terr. (a) 
ira | caer = 
1939 .- | 43-5 30.3 45.4 i 26.1 , 45-7 \ 36.5 | 63.1 ° 23.2 37.4 
1948 .. | 72.3 68.5 73-3 58.8 73-0 , 66.3 | 81.0 | 53-3 70.0 
1949 .- - 75.2 71.0 75.7 : 63.0 75-9 j 67.5 81.3 58.4 2.8 
1950 .. fo de BRED 73-7 77.9 | 64.9 277-9 70.1 83.9 | 68.7 75-3 
IQ5I .. eg 81.3 75.8 80.9 69.8 , 80.5 | 74.6 83.2 76.2 78.4 
1952... 83.1 77.8 ' 82.5 72.0 83.1. 75.6 84.7 78.4 80.2 
! l 4 











(a) Includes Papua and New Guinea for 1948 and following periods. 
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(iv) Ratio of Advances to Total Deposits. The ratio of advances to total deposits, 
for each State for the years ended June, 1939 and 1948 to 1952. is shown in the following 
table. The ratios are based on the averages of deposits and advances for the years shown. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: RATIO OF ADVANCES TO 


(Per cent. 


TOTAL DEPOSITS. 




















' t i 
i ' a Aust. 
oe 'wsaw.| vic. | Q’tand. |S. Aust. w. for Tas. aoe Cap. ae 
| | 7 Terr. 

1939 -- 104.5 71.6 99.2 77.6 | 155.5 | 57.0 | 24.5 37-7 90.7 
1948 .. 53-3 48.2 46.3 37.2 52.1 | 41.0 | 31.9 23.6 49.0 
1949 .. 50.8 §0.3 44.9 29.1 1 42.0 §0.9 4 55.1 25.5 47.5 
1950 .. 44.5 47.6 40.4 29.6 | 39-4 48.5 35.0 22.1 44.4 
1951 .. 41.9 43.0 49.0 28.3 1 36.4 44.0 30.5 21.3 41.9 
1952 .. 54-5 52.1 60.0 33-0 { 41.5 48.4 ; 29.6 26.4 51.7 

- ’ 





(a) Includes Papua and New Guinea for 1948 and following periods. 


7. Other Cheque-paying Banks.—Average Liabilities and Assets within Australia. 
The average liabilities and assets within Australia of “‘ other cheque-paying banks ” (see 
page 617 for list of these banks) for the years ended June, 1946 to 1952 are shown in the 
following tables. 


OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS: AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 























( £7080.) 
' | | Bills 
ett Deposits. | Balt- ! payable | 
Deposits ‘Notes in} ances | andall ' Total 
Year ended June— | Be i wa oe Ss Cire due to other | bia- 
ene Deposit Not Beatin | culation. other Liabilities _ bilities. 
Stock (a)} Bearing intcrest Total. | eS vot 
; ‘ luterest. i i Public. 
vee ee - ae te 
H ‘ ' 
1946 (0) 1 12,583 75740 5,013 12,753 745 505, 25,915 
1947. ++ | 12,322 93975 5,079 15,054 93 295 | 27.764 
1948 uy ++ | 16,476 12,522 51434 17;956 41L 456 | 35,299 
1949 ie 20,559 18,385 7,336 25,721 357 | 776 | 47-413 
1950 20,200 23,025 10,080 33,105 174 1,245 54.730 
1951 20,056 31,947 12,421 441368 To4 | 1.594 66,212 
1952 19,336 372445 13,369 50,814 504: 1,478 72,132 





(a) Inscribed stock and debentures, Rural Bank of New South Wales and State Bank of South 
Australia. (b) Ten months ended June, 1946. (c) From March, 1948, the General Bank 
Department of the Rural Bank of New South Wales has been included. Previously only the Rural Bank 
Department was included. 


OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS : AVERAGE ASSETS WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 











( £7000.) 
Special | | Australian Public | | Loans, 
Cash jAccount  Bal- Securities. Ad- 
and with ances Other | vances All Total 
Year ended June-; Cash Com- with Securi- and other A ts 
Bal- mon- other Trea- ties. Bills Assets. BSCS. 
ances. | wealth | Banks. sury Other. Dis- (b) 
Bank. | (a) Bills. counted. 
1946 (¢) 1,850 1,918 2,388 965 75772 217 | 16,795 1,259 | 33,164 
1947 .. 2,518 1,960 1,638 730 8,478 | 265 | 22,868 2,34r | 40,798 
1948 @) 3:128 1,430 1,150 869 | 10,546 | 179 | 31,470 2,614 | 51,386 
1949 4,172 1,260 15437 | 1,872 | 13,676 . 167 | 39,783 2,793 | 65,160 
“1950 .. 4:039 | 2,626 1,188 | 1,048 | 13,135 225 | 46,236 | 3,890 | 72,387 
I95Il .. 4,852 3,271 1,760 3,087 12,375 185 | 56,604 4,613 | 86,747 
1952 .. 5,104 2,612 1,800 2,925 14,880 IIr } 61,816 5,423 | 94,671 





























(a) Includes notes, cheques and bills of other banks. 


months ended June, 1946. 


(6) Includes Rural and Industries Bank 
of Western Australia and State Bank of South Australia accounts with State Treasuries. | 
{d) See footnote (ec) to table above. 


(c) Ten 
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8. All Cheque-paying Banks.—(i) General. Particulars of the average liabilities 
and assets within Australia of all cheque-paving banks in Australia, including the General 
Banking Division only of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, are given in the following 
paragraph. The Central Banking business: of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia is 
excluded. A change has been made in the assets and liabilities of the Commonwealth 
Bank included in these tables. Details of this change are given in § 1 para. 5 (xiii), 
page 623. — 


(ii) Average Liabilities and Assets within Australia. The ‘following tables show the 
average liabilities and assets within Australia of all cheque-paying banks for the years 
ended June, 1946 to 1952. 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS : AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(a) 





























( £’000.) 
" Anter- Deposits. \ : Bills 
as Bal- ayable 
Later = Notes in ances et all 
Year ended June— OF Not : Cir- due to |} other 
' Deposit | Bearing penelng Total. culation. souhee eae 
' Stock. | Interest. fst AS. Oe 
Public. 
1946 () oS 14,239 436,561] 245,82 682,385 166 1.649. 9,956 ' 708.395 
1947 be 13,211 450,449! 229,515 709.964 159 2,193 9.507 | 735,034 
1948... Ae 17,208 52 7,338} 221.199 749.037 158 12,681 10,608 789,692 
1949... o: 21,288 634,599} 231,812 866,411 158 34,382 15.374 937;613 
1950 .. o 20,935 771,142] 249,332 | 1,020,474) 158 36,125 21,125 | 1,098,817 
I95I_.. oye 20,785 1,017,680] 279,553 | 1,297,233 158 53-467 27,784 | 1,399.427 
1952. a6 20,065 | 1,091,564] 271,679 | 1,363,243 158 64.675 24.972 | 1,473,113 
(a) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. (6) Ten months ended June, 1946. 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS: AVERAGE ASSETS NY AUSTRALIA.(a) 





( £'000.) 
| Special Australian Public ' ‘Loans, | 
| Cash | Account| Bal- Securities. \  Ad- t | 
S eee and with ances. | ———-—>--~——}_ Other | vances AN! 
Year ended Cash Com- with Pse Securi- | and other + fetal 
Sune— Bal- mon- | other ; Tfea- ties Bills | Assets. , 488¢t5. 
ances. : wealth | Banks. Bills. Otter. | My Dis. | a 
Bank, | inne“ { | counted. 


) 
| 
| 
j 
T946 | (2) wie | 48,310 | 241.843 ] 11,507 | 67,170 S| 
( 2 














383 | 240,062 | 15,553 | 790,070 
1947 46,998 | 206,951 12,170 | 28,470 1 137,807 429 | 304,391 18.450 | 815,666 
TO48 .. 54,158 | 263,688 | 13,684 | 19.203 | 108,253 053 1 384.693 {| 21.710 | 867,477 
1949 .. 58,270 | 323.930 , 16,096 | 23,983 | 109.269 909 | 440,181 | 24,909 | 997,547 
1950 .. 62,165 | 379,632 | 19,353 | 29.512 } 132,301 761 | 495.434 | 24,039 ]1,143.227 
195r .. ate 71,361 | 503, 588 26.341 64,023 | 129,487 | 1.311 | 598.517 25.949 | 1.420477 
1952 .. wet 725274 (468. 603 | 31,934 | 61.719 { 96.570 1.237 1759-658 |_ 41,804 [1.533.799 

(a) Iucludes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. (b) ‘Ten months ended June, 1946. 


9. Classification of Advances within Austratia—Commonwealth Bank and Private 
Trading Banks.—(i) States, June, 1952. A dissection of advances made by the Common- 
wealth Bank (General Banking Division) and the Private Trading Banks at the end of 
June, 1952, is shown in the following table. Business advances, which have been 
classified according to the main industry of the borrower, are those made miainly for 
business purposes and include all loans to corporate bodies other than public authorities. 
Advances made to public authorities are those made to Commonwealth and State Govern- 
ments, Government Agencies and Local and Semi-governmental Authorities irrespective 
of the purpose of the advance or the industry in which the authority is engaged. Personal 
advances, whieh have been classified according to purpose, include advances to persons 
in their private capacity for such purposes as the purchase of a house or of household 
equipment, repayment of personal debts, etc. This table in previous issues, included 
advances of the Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and Industrial Finance Departments of the 
Commonwealth Bank. Details of this change and other changes affecting the advances 
of the Commonwealth Bank, Gencral Banking Division are given in § 1 para. 5 (xiii), 
page 623. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK(a) AND PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: CLASSIFICATION 
OF ADVANCES WITHIN AUSTRALIA(5)—STATES, END OF JUNE, 1952. 





















































( £7000.) 
| Pro- 
Classification. NS.W., Vie. ; Q'and. |S. Aust.| W.aust.) Tas, | Total | portion 
(6) | 1"@ | @ (o) | Total. 
A. Bustness ADVANCES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO Matin INDustRY oF BORROWER. 
x, Agriculture, | Dairying | ’ \ ‘ ” 
and Grazing— | t : % 
Mainly Sheep Graz- ! 
ing... ++ | 29,536 | 11,067 4:529 | 3,177 2,539 610 | 51,458 6.83 
Mainly Cattle Graz- 
ing. se) 32455 1,830 | 7,053 i = 423 423 | 204 | 13,388 1.78 
Mainly Wheat Grow- ! ' \ 
ing 2 -. | 6,570 2,203 2,086 | 1,338 2,658 ' 18 | 14,873 1.97 
Mainly Sugar Grow- | | ! | 
ing <4 el 250 | Ir 7:589 7,850 1.04 
Mainly Fruit Grow- | | 
ing 1,419 2,004 1,331 857 660 ; 407 6,678 0.89 
Mainly Dairying and i 
Pig Raising -+ 1 9449 > 10,443 | 13.958 1 1,374 2,033 ! 672 | 37,929 5-03 
Other Rural -. |_ 3,655 \. 2,797 3,173 | 972 688 647 | 11,732 1.56 
Total Class 1... 545334 mL 30,355 |_ 39-719 7:941 9,001 ; 2,558 | 143,908 | 19.10 
2, Manufacturing | 81,565 | 78,639 | 18,149 8.103 3,919 2,969 | 193,344 25.66 
3. Transport, Storage and 
Communication ++ ,_4:614 | _ 4,290 | _2,327 |___ 64g |__—871 | __—539 | _ 13,285 | 2-76 
4. Finance and Property— | ' 
Builders and Contrac- ; ; ' : 
__ tors ; 6,797 5,367 2,254 736 788 559 | 16,504 2.19 
Building investment 
Companies and 
Building Societies, 
ete. - 11,000 8.719 2727 281 220 103 | 21,050 2.79 
Other (Banking, In | 
surance, etc.)\(e) 11,096 | 12,291 |__4-437_| 1,954 | __ 1,966 1,099 | 32,843 | 4-36 
Total Class 4 .. (28,893 | 26,377 |__ 7.418 | 2,971 2,974 1.761 | 70,394 9-34_ 
5. Commerre— ° 
Retail Trade -. } 26.717 | 16,818 8,854 3,806 45377 2,285 | 62,857 8.34 
Wholesale Trade Pr, 31,710 | 27.072 | 4,209 |_11,616 2,966 851 | 73.424 | 10.41 
Total Class 5 .. |_ 58.427 |_ 43.890 |_ 13,063 |_ 15.422 75343 3,136 "T41, 281 | 18.75 
6. Miscellaneous(f) : 14,996 | 12,970 6,704 1,951 2,531 1,418 | 40, 570° 5s 38. 
7. Not elsewhere specified 2,054 2,068 | 1.175 392 503 447.| 7,239 0.97 
Total .. _ -» | 245.483 | 198.589 | 88,555 | 37,424 | 27,142 12,828 | 610,021 80.96 
B. ApvaNnors TO PusLic AUTHORITIES. 
Public Authority Advances | \ ' 
{including Government, 
Semi-Governmental and 
Municipal Bodies) fe 53592 6,980 2,162 i 295 104 |. 786 15,919 2.11 














C. PersonaL ADVANCES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO Marx Purpose or ADVANCE. 





Advances for building or \ 
purchasing own home 
(Individuals) 38,611 | 26.549 | 12,081 2,634 5,466 2,250 | 87,591 11.63 
i 











. All other (including Per- 
sonal Loans) -» + 17,517 | 13,022 4,651 1,724 2,285 756 | 39,955 5.30 
Total oti ui 56,128 | 39,571 | 16,732 45358 7,751 3,006 | 127,546 16.93 








ToraL ADVANCES. 














f 
Grand Total .+ | 307,203 | 245,140 | 107,449 | 42,077 | 34,997 | 16.620 753,486 | 100.00 

‘ t § ‘ 
(a) General Banking Division. (b) Includes Papua and New Guinea. (ec) Includes 
Australian Capital Territory. (d) Includes Northern Territory. (e) Includes trustce, pastoral 
finance and cash order companies, friendly societies, stockbrokers, rea] estate agents, etc. (f) Includes 


(i) fishing, hunting, trapping and forestry ; (ii) mining and quarrying; (iii) legal and other professions, 
religious, charitable and benevolent institutions, hospitals, schools and industrial and trade associations ; ; 
{ivy amusements, wireless broadcasting, sporting associations and promoters; and (v) hotels, boarding 
houses and restaurants, laundries, social clubs, etc. 
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(ii) Australia, June, 1949 to June, 1952. The following table provides a dissection 
of advances within Australia (including Papua and New Guinea). In this table advances 
of the Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and Industrial Finance Departments (included in 
previous issues of the Official Year Book) have been excluded. Details of other changes 
in the advances of the Commonwealth Bank (General Banking Division) are given in 
§ 1 para. 5 (xiii), page 623. 

COMMONWEALTH BANK(a) AND PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: CLASSIFICATION 

OF ADVANCES WITHIN AUSTRALIA(6{)}—AMOUNT AND PROPORTION OF 

EACH CLASS TO TOTAL. , 





At End of— 


t 
Classification. | June, 1949. June, 1950. June, 1951. June, 1952. 
| T 


Amount Per Amount] Per Amount Per Amount} Per 
(£’000.) | cent. | (£’000.) cent. (£’000.) cent. (£’000.) cent. 














Business ADVANCES CLASSIFIED AcccrpINc TO Mary [npustry OF BorROWER. 


x. Agricultural, Dairying ' 
and Grazing— 

















Mainly Sheep - 
Grazing «. | 41,216 9.6 | 40,065 8.2] 41,356 7.1 53,458 6.8 
Mainly Cattle 
Grazing ie 9,270 2.2 9,230 1.9 | 10,722 1.8 13,388 1.8 
Mainly Wheat 
Growing «- | 14,071 3-3 | 16.030 3-3 | 14.372 2.5 | 14,873 2.0 
Mainly Sugar 
Growing eis 4;735 I.t 5,702 1.2 6,904 1.2 7;:850 1.0 
Mainly Fruit 
Growing ve 5,196 1.2 6,297 1.3 6,401 I.t 6,678 0.9 
Mainly Dairying 4 
and Pig Raising , 27,362 31,537 6.5 | 35,438 6.0 | 37,929 5.0 
Other Rural es 7,501 8,982 1.8 9,863 1.7 | 11,732 1.6 
Total Class 1 .. | 109.351 117,843 24.2 | 125,056 21.4 | 143,908 19.1 
2. Manufacturing -- | 96,480 92,932 19.1 | 114,018 19.5 | 193,344 25.7 
3. Transport, Storage and 
Communication ae 8,903 2.1 | 10,601 2.2 | 12,771 2.2 13.285 1.8 
4. Finance and Property— 


Builders and Con- : 
tractors 9,081 | 21 11,681 2.4 | 15,351 2.6 16,501 2.2 
Building Investment ' 
Companies and 






















































































Building Societies, 
etc. 15,022 3-5 |] 21,082 4-3 | 27,177 4.6 21,050 2.8 
Other (Banking, Ia- 
surance, etc.)(c) .. | 21,871 5.1 | 22,526 4.6 | 23,307 4.0 } 32,843 4.3 
Total Class 4 .. | 45,974 10.7 | 55,289 11.3 | 65,829 Ir.2 70,394 9.3 
5. Commerce— aaa 
Retail Trade 6 31,555 7-4 | 36,530 7.5 | 45,719 7.8 62,857 8.3 
Wholesale Trade .. 29,964 7-0 | 33,516 6.9 | 41,957 722 | 78,424 10.4 
Total Class 5 .. 61,519 14.4 | 70,046 14.4 | 87,676 15.0 | 141,281 18.7 
6. MisccHancous(d) | 26.937 6.3 | 31,065 6.5 | 33,857 5.8 40,570 5.4. 
7. Not elsewhere specified 2.741 0.6 | 3,276 0.7 4-901 0.8 7,239 1.0 
Total «+ £351,905 82.1 | 381,652 78.4 | 444.108 | 75-9 | 610,021 81.0 
Apvances TO Pustic AUTHORITIES. 
Public Authority Advances 
(including Government, | 
Semi-Governmental! and 
Municipal Bodies) 6,415 1.5 6,124 1.3 9,477 | 1.6 | 15,919 2.1 
PersonaL ADVANCES CLASSIFIED AccorDING TO Main Purpose oF ADVANCE. 
1. Advances for Building 
or purchasing own 
home (Individuals) .. | 46,632 10.9 | 68,335 14.0 94:427 16.1 {| 87,591 11.6 
2. All other (including ' 
Personal Loans) .. |_ 23,804 | 5-5 |_ 30,441 6.3 | 37,357 6.4 |_ 39.955 ! a SS 
Total +1 70,4361 16.4 | 98,776 | 20.3 | 131,784 22.5 1327,544! 16.9 9 
Totat ADVANCES. 
Grand Total .. \ 428,756 100.0 | 486,552 { 100.0 | 585,369 | 100.0 | 753,486 | 100.0 
(a) General Banking Division. (6) Includes Papua and New Guinea. (ec) Includes trustee, 


pastoral, finance and cash order companies, friendly societies. stockbrokers. real estate agents, etc. 
Ya) Tneludes (i) fishing, hunting, trapping and forestry ; (ii) mining and quarrying ; (iii) legal and other 
professions, religious, charitable and benevolent institutions, hospitals, schools and industrial and trade 
associations ; (iv) amusements, wircless broadcasting, sporting associations and promotors; and (v) 
hotels, boarding houses and restaurants, laundries, social clubs, etc. 
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io. Interest on Deposits: Rates—Cheque-Paying Banks.—Particulars of interest rates 
for fixed deposits since 1936 are shown hereunder. 
BANK FIXED DEPOSIT RATES: AUSTRALIA. 
(Per cent. per annun..) 























Deposits far— 
Dates from which Rates Operated. - Three Six, 7 ee - a : ores 
Months. ‘ Months. | Months. « Years. 
24th March, 1936 (a) 2 2 2p: 3 
24th January, 1940. . : 58 wo 2b 24 22 
28th May, 1940 an ois whee 14 2 i 2} 24 
22nd September, 1941 a 7 13 12 2 2} 
14th March, 1942 .. o ef P| iy | 13 2 
17th January, 1944. . : I 4 | 14 2 
tith August, 1944 .. ae ae 3 2 if i} 
ist December, 1945 o% at 3 ra I (b) x4 
29th July, 1952 ee es és I 4 ess (c) 1% 
(a) Commonwealth Bank only. Bank of New South Wals from znd March and Bank of Adelaide 
from 3rd March, 1936. {b) On first £10,000; rate on amonnt in excess of £10,000 is 1 per cent. 


(ce) On first £10,000; rate on amount in excess of £10,000 is 14 per cent. 

ii. Clearing House Returns—Average Weekly Clearings——The average weekly 
clearinys in each capital city for the vears ended June, 1939 and 1948 to 1952 are shown 
in the following table. 


BANK CLEARINGS(2): AVERAGE WEEKLY CLEARINGS. 





( £7099.) 

Year ended June— | Sydney. |Melbourne. Brisbane.‘ Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. | Total. 
1939 -» 47,832 | 15.435 4.212 2,953 | 2,055 623 | 43,090 
1948 ee .. | 44,786 | 41,237 9,288 8,038 4,892 1,543 | 109,784 
1949 ee - .. 53,519 | 48,870 17,131 9,663 6,039 1,778 | 131,000 
1950 e -. 64,909 | 61,003 13,278 ~=11,604 | 7,458 ' 2,116 | 160,368 
1951 die .. ' 88,588 ' 82,022 18,046 ~ 15,957 | 10,809 ' 2,885 | 218,307 
1952 ie oo 2,557 86,022 17,478 17,226 1 11,425 2,980 | 227,688 





(a) Excludes transactions connected with the issue and redemption of Treasury Bills. 

12 Debits to Customers’ Accounts—AIl Cheque-Paying Banks.—Statistics cf debits 
to customers’ accounts have been collected since September, 1945. Generally they 
represent the total of all cheques drawn by the customers of the banks. In the following 
table are shown the average weekly debits to customers’ accounts of all cheque. paying 
banks for each State for the vears ended June, 1948 to 1952. In this tahle debits to 
accounts of Australian Governments in capital cities are excluded as they are subject to 
abnormal influences and are not uniform for each State. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY DEBITS TO CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS : ALL CHEQUE-PAYING 








BANKS. 
(Excluding Debits to Australian Government Accounts in Capital Cities.) 
( £7000.) 

Year ended June— NSW. | Vie. ° Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust Tas. | ACT. | Total. 
1948 (a) |S 09.360 | Sx.x97 19,864 | 12,7101 S.o7r} 3.947 42 | 175.898 
1949... ase 2 83,082 74,267 24,365 | 15,481 10,696 1 4.699 205 212,795 
1950... re ste | 104,876 | 97,758 | 29,482 19,326 135744 5.605 ! 265 271,056 
195... ea ++ 1) 145,110 | 134,925 | 39,011 | 26,844 | 19,250 7.370 ' 373 | 372,883 
1952 Spi te | 1§6,603 | 142.358 41,516 30,791 21,810 8.856 471 402,405 





fa) From Japuary. 1948 excludes debits to Customers’ Accounts relating to the transfer of accounts 
ve the Queensland National Bank Ltd. (in voluntary liquidation) to the National Bank of Australasia 
13. Rates of Exchange.--(i) Oversea Exchange Rates. In the following table the 
average teleyraphic transfer rates of exchange for Sydney on a number of oversea countries 
ars shown. For the year 193S~39 the rates quoted are the averages of quotations at the 
end of each month ; for subsequent years they are averages cf duily quotations. Generally 
the averages are based on rates quoted by the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, but 
where these were not available :ates quoted by other Australian Banks have been used. 
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OVERSEA EXCHANGE RATES: AVERAGE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER RATES 
FOR SYDNEY ON OVERSEA COUNTRIES. (a) 
































Country. aks | Rate. | 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
United Kingdom | £A. to Buying | 125.000 ] 125.000 | 125.000 | 125.000 | 125.000 j 125.000 
£S8tg.100 Selling | 125.500 | 125.500 | 125.500 | 125.500 | 125.500 } 125.500 
New Zealand .. | £A. to Buying | 100.063 | 100.000 | 120.638 } 124.000 | 124.000 | 124.000 
£N.Z.100 Selling | 100.594 | 100.500 | 121.171 | 124.538 | 124.538 | 124.538 
South Africa .. | £A. to Buying | 123.848 | 124.125 | 124.125 | 124.125 | 124.125 | 124.204 
£8.A.100 Selling | 125.546 | 125.625 | 125.625 | 125.625 | 125.625 | 125.704 
Fiji... .. | £A. to Buying | rrr.125 | 111.125 [| Y4X.125 | LII.125 | 111.125 | WLI.125 
£F.100 Selling | 113.000 | 113.000 | 113.000 J 113.000 | 113.000 | 113.000 
New York .. | Dollars to Buying] 3.7945 3.2350 3.2298 2.4611 2.2425 2.2391 
£A.1 Selling 3.7581 3.2002 3.2041 2.4445 2.2275 2.2242 
Montreal .. | Dollars to Buying | 3.8063 3.2360 3.2301 2.6373 2.3910 2.285% 
£A.1 Selling 3.7797 3.1992 3-2039 2.6183 2.3732 2.2699 
France .. | Francs to Buying | 142.29 |b 470.23 811.2 809. 38 788.38 787.21 
ZAI Selling Igt.2t 508.98 798 .67 797.23 776.50 776.08 
Switzerland .. | Francs to 1 Buying 16.778 13.938 13.938 10.748 9.843 9.826 
£A.1 Selling 16.590 13.766 13.706 10. 607 9.710 9.701 
Belgium .. | Francs to Buying | 112.22 142.35 142.35 123.59 112.84 Ti2-71 
£A.1 Selling 110.94 139.68 139.68 121.26 I10.71 110.57 
Holland .. | Florins to Buying 7.046 8.605 § 605 8.574 8.565 8.532 
ZA. 1 Selling 6.943 8.465 8.465 8.434 8.42 8.397 
Denmark .. | Kroner to {Bs 18.02 15.59 15.59 15.59 15.59 15.59 
£A1 Selling 17.78 15.29 15.29 15.29 15.29 15.29 
Norway .. | Kroner to | f Buying 16.01 16.12 16.12 16.12 16.12 16.11 
£A.I Selling 15.8¢ 15.82 15.82 15.82 15.82 15.82 
{ 
Sweden .- | Kroner to ; Buying 15.62 11,665 1.665 11.665 11.665 11.663 
fA. Selling 15.406 11.465 11.465 11.465 11.465 11.470 
Java ',. | Guilders to | f Buying 7.030 (c) (c) (c) (c) (ec) 
£A.1 SeHing 6.939 8.465 8.465 |(d) 8.438 (c) (c) 
Manila -. | Pesos to Buying 7.659 6.533 6.529 |(e) 4.996 Ke) 4.540 (c) 
£A.1 Selling 7.528 6.417 6.413 |(f) 4.886 4-442 4.427 
Hong Kong .. Wier \to Buying | 18.526 | 18.609 | 18.587 18.488. 18.569 | 18.591 
xX Dollar | \Sclling | 18.883 | 18.969] 18.952 | 18.834 | 18.897] 18.789 
andia a en )to Buying | 22.287 “22.328 22,328 | 22.328 22.328 | 22.328 
1 Rupee Selling 22.604 22.766 22.766 22.766 22.766 22.766 
Pal >, 
Pakistan as TChost )to Buying (g) 22.328 22.328 31.507 32.172 32.172 
x Rupee Selling (9) 22.766 | 22.766 | 32.017 2.688 | 32.688 
Ceylon oie ere ) to Buying (g) 22.328 22.328 22.328 22.328 22.343 
1 Rupee Selling (9) 22.766 |] 22.766 | 22.766 | 22.766} 22.788 
Noumea .. | Francs to | s Buying (c) (ce) (c) (c) () (c) 
SAL ‘A 
Singapore .. | Pence Selling (c) A 159.00 159.00 145.64 141.75 140.84 
(Aust.) to | {Buying | 34.706 | 35.019 | 34.930 | 34.891 | 34.977] 34-955 
1 Dollar Selling 35-224 35-539 35.484 35.442 35.536 35.526 
(a) Years ended 30th June. (0) No quotations 27th January to 13th April. (c) No 
quotations. (d) No quotations from 14th March, 1950. (e) No quotations 4th January to 
sth March, 1950. In 1950-51 quoted for 3 days only. (f) No quotations 4th January to 23rd 
February, 1950. (g) Part of India. {h) Five months. 


(ii) Interstate Exchange Rates. Exchange rates between the capital cities and towns 
of each of the States and other States or parts thereof at 30th June, 1952, are shown 
below. Rates varied from 2s. 6d. per £100 between the nearer locations to 10s. per 
£100 between those more widely separated. 


¢ 
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INTERSTATE BANK EXCHANGE RATES, 30th JUNE, 1952.(a) 
is. d. per £100.) _ 














And— 
Between— New Peebene erers 4 Pavan 

: : an OW i all but Tas- 

<a Victoria. adjacent | Australia.; distant mania. 
ales towns. towns. 

Sydney and New South Walcs towns .. ‘ 2 6 2 6 5 0 : 7 6 5 0 
Melbourne and Victorian towns 2 6 5 5 0 2 6 5 5 0 2 6 
Brisbane and adjacent towns ce 2 6 5 0 i 7 6 10 0 7 6 
Adelaide and South Australian town: 5 0 2 6 7 6 ia 2 6 5 0 
Perth and all but distant towns 7 6 5 0 10 0 2 6 | ae 7 6 

Hobart and Tasmanian towns ° 2 6 7 6 |" 5 0 7 6 j 











(a) Unchanged sinve rst January, 1940. 


There is no charge for transfers within a city or a town. In all States excepting 
Queensland and Western Australia, the exchange for transfers between towns in the 
same State is 28. per £100. Queensland and Western Australia are divided into zones. 
The exchange rate for transfers between towns in the same zone is 2s. per £100, with 
higher rates for inter-zone transfers. 

The exchange rate between Papua and New Guinea and the mainland is 10s. per 
£100 for all points. 


§ 2. Savings Banks. 


1. General.—The inauguration of Savings Banks in Australia dates from 1819, 
when a private Savings Bank was opened in Sydney. In 1832 the legislature created 
“The Savings Bank of New South Wales” under the control of trustees, and shortly 
after its establishment the funds of the private Savings Bank were transferred to 
the new institution. In the other States provision for placing deposits with savings 
banks dates from 1841 in Victoria; 1854 in Queensland; 1840 in South Australia ; 
1863 in Western Australia (a Savings Bank was opened in 1856 but was closed a vear 
later); 1835 in Launceston; and 1845 in Hobart. These early banks functioned as 
Trustee Savings Banks, but, with the exception of the Hobart and Launceston institutions, 
were later absorbed by, or amalgamated with, Government Savings Banks. 

Post Office Savings Banks were established in all States from 1864 onwards. These 
were separate Government institutions except in South Australia, where the Post Office 
acted as agent for the Savings Bank. Since the federation of the Australian States in 
1900, post offices have been controlled by the Commonwealth Government, but they 
continued to act as savings bank agencies for the State institutions until the establishment 
of the Commonwealth Bank in tgr2. They now act as agents for the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank. 

Savings banks at present operating are the Commonwealth Savings Bank (all 
States and Territories); State Savings Bank of Victoria; Savings Bank of South 
Australia ; and the two Trustee Banks—Hobart and Launceston. 

The prime object of the foundation of savings banks in Australia was the encourage- 
ment of thrift, deposits of one shi/ling and upwards being accepted; nevertheless, the 
facilities offered, while preserving the origina] object, have led to developments in another 
direction. Although depositors may not operate on their accounts by means of cheques, 
they have practically all the other advantages of a current account and in addition 
receive interest on their minimum monthly balances. No charge is made by the banks 
for keeping the accounts. 

Commencing with July, 1931, monthly returns of statistics have been furnished 
by savings bank authorities. The information given in the following paragraphs relates to 
the deposits at 30th June in each year. For convenience of reference the information 
has been grouped under the following headings :— 

(i) AH Savings Banks; (ii) Commonwealth Savings Bank; and (iii) State 
Savings Banks (including Trustee Banks in Tasmania). 

2. Number of Accounts.—The following table shows the number of savings bank 
accounts in existence at 30th June, 1951 and 1952. It should be noted that these figures 
relate to the number of accounts and not necessarily to the number of depositors. 
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ALL SAVINGS BANKS : NUMBER a ACCOUNTS.(a. ) 

















P 30th Tune, : 1951. | 3oth June, 1952. 

Puy , Operative. bane wae Operative. lean ate re. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank ++ 4,166,606 | 1,935,370 | 4,300,916 | 2,009,306 
State Savings Bank of Victoria ». | ¥,461,903 553,823 | 1,483,465 561,995 
Savings Bank of South Australia .. ' 518,587 147,185 544,462 159,492 
Hobart Savings Bank ata 87,491 |(c) 32,201 89,988 I(c) 33,119 
Launceston Bank for Savi ings Xs 72,292 22,619 75,602 | 22,047 
Total ee a os | 6 306,879 | a 198 | 6,494,433 2,786,859 

(a) Excludes special purpose and school bank accounts, ~~. (6) Jnoperative agonints arethost! 


accounts with balances of less than £1 which have not been operated on for a period of over two years, 
{c) Estimated. 


3. All Savings Banks.—{i) Business Transacted. The following statement shows 
details of the business transacted by all savings -banks for the years 1950-51 and 1951-52. 


ALL SAVINGS BANKS: BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


























7 ( £7000. ) 
-1950-51. : 1951-52. 
! Amount ! Excess of oes of ; i 
‘on Deposit} Deposits Amount + Deposits 7 Amount 
State or Territory. | at 3oth over; pare on Deposit} over tee 1 on Deposit 
June, With- | during at 3oth © With- during | ®t 30th 
4 1950, drawals | wear? June, drawals ear. June, 
| during | 7" 1951. during ves 1952. 
year. year. 4 : year. ' 
New South Wales .. 258,874 1 = 21,393 4,200 | 284.467 | 15,456 4,609 | 304,532 
Victoria .. va 257,121 20,337 | 49321 281.779 14,326 4,727 300,832 
Queensland +. | 92,201 5:152 | 1,487 | 98.840 ; 2.232 1,589 | 102,661 
South Australia. 87,695 | 8.473 1,681 97,849 | 4,027 1.850 ; 103,726 
Western Australia . . 39,612 4:409 651 44,672 1,770 729 47,1714 
Tasmania ee: 24,272 | 2.421 462! 27.155 2,436 528 | = 30,119 
Northern ‘Territory 859 | 94 12! 965 57 14 1,036 
Australian Capita! i 
Territory ted 1,451 | 242 24° 1.717 77 27 1,821 
---—-, i 
Total i 762,085 , 62,521 | 12,838 ' 837.444 | 40,381 14.073 891,898 








(ii) Deposits. The following table shows, for al] savings banks, the amount at credit 
of depositors and the average deposits per head of population at 3oti June, 1939 and 
1948 to 1952 :— 

ALL SAVINGS BANKS: DEPOSITS. 




















Hl t 
pe N.S.W. | Victoria Q’land. | S. Aust. [w. Aust. | Tas. Bae Terr. | A.C.. | Total. 
. { 

Toran. 

(£’000.) 
1939 87,474 80,461 29.045 27,397| 12,396 8,396 99; 319] 245-587 
1948 236,964 226,401 84,836 73,613 36,183) = 21,572 649, 1,100] 681,318 
1949 244,483 239,246) 87,442 81,176 37,535| 22,413) 726 T,211} 714,232 
1950 258,874) = 257,121 92,201 87,695] 39,612) 24,272 859 1,451) 762,085 
195! 284,467 281,779 98,840) 97,849 44,672 27.155 965 1,717) 837,444 
1952 304,532) _ 300,832) 102.661! 103,726 4Z7:170) 30.119 1,036 1,821) 891,898 

Per HEAD OF POPULATION. 

(£ 8. d.) 

1939 31 16 7] 42 16 8 28 10 7, 45 18 6 26 7 5135 r5'55 14 8 25 7 4, 35 4 11 
‘ 1 

1948 78 6 6 108 5 10. 75 5 Hatt 17 5] 70 4 4:82 4 5:52 © 255 11 3) 88 7 3 
1949 78 10 §{ Irr 16 10) 75 19 9, 120 12 If 70 9 4'83 4 0/52 12 7.561% 4°90 5 6 
1950 80 5 4| 16 14 5} 77:17 9/325 4 8171 0 0 8617 656 2 5 6015 8193 2 0 
1951 | 85 15 1[ 124 3 5, 81 12 Oo} 135 17 111 7616 693 7 5/58 15 7.68 19 7199 6 6 
1952 89 17 61 128 16 2] 82 17 x1! 140 5 i 78 g xi99 13 11’ 6217 5 19 67 7i103 2 6 
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(ili) Deposits per head and Purchasing Power. Particulars of the deposits per head of 
population, actual and adjusted to purchasing power by the application of retail price 
index-numbers, at 30th June, in each of the years 1939 and 1943 to 1952 are shown in the 
following table. In calculating the index-numbers in this table the average of deposits 
per head of population at 30th June, 1937, 1938 and 1939 has been used as a base and 
made equal to 1,000. 


ALL SAVINGS BANKS: DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION, AUSTRALIA. 





i Adjusted to Purchasing 

















i Actual. | Power.(a) 

At 30th June— : . et re 
Deposits pet | tndee- | Depoteper | tat. 
population. Number. | population. Number. 

£ | 1937-1939 | £ 1937-1939 
{ = I000 = 1000 
1939 « — a 35.25 | 1018 | 34.32 991 
1943 oes A we 49.48 1,429 38.66 I,L17 
1944 a Sg em 64.54 | 1,863 : 51.20 1,479 
1945 a a 76.70 ! 2,215 60.89 1,758 
1946 . ect oe 88.89 2,567 69 .32 2,002 
1947 sf ae . 87.08 2,515 66.24 1,913 
1948 xe a oe 88.36 | 2,552 61.75 1,783, 
1949 ide es aes 90.28 2,607 , 57-40 1,659 
1950 a of es 93.10 | 2,689 54.20. 1,565 
IQ51 os os ee 99.32 2,869 48.39 1,397 
1952 eA oi es 103.13 2,979 | 41.75 1,206 








(a) On the basis of the All Items (“ C ’’) Series of Retail Price Index-numbers (6 capitals) for June 
quarter in each year. (Base: Average of June quarters, 1937, 1938 and 1939 = 1,000.) 


In interpreting the figures above it should be rémembered that savings bank 
accounts are used to some extent by institutions and business people, as well as by 
individuals for the investment of personal savings. The relative extent to which savings 
bank accounts are used for business purposes, etc., may, and probably does, fluctuate 
considerably from time to time. 


4. School Banking.—With the object of encouraging principles of thrift amongst 
children, agencies of the Savings Banks have been established at inost of the schools 
throughout Australia. Particulars of operative accounts for each State and ‘erritory 
at 30th June. 1952 were as follows :— 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS AT 30th JUNE, 1952. 





! 




















rer eat umber a Number _ oe Deposits per 
ate or Lerritory. + er, e posits. rative 
i agencies, | S00ounte ) Aecount, 

| £ £8. d. 

New South Wales .. ‘is 2,512 | 172,462 986,661 514 5 
Victoria .. Sra ee 2,735 199,294 ‘| 1,109,330 5 11 4 
Queensland os ae 1,246 75,724 | 520,224 617 5 
South Australia... Z 794! 96,951 607,725 6 5 4 
Western Australia .. ee 493 52,179 384,457 7 ay ae 
Tasmania . : at 423 | 39,977 246,647 | 6 3 5 
Northern Territory 7 934 7924 8 9 8 
Australian Capital Territory . 9 955 » 3,825 4 01 
Total oye * ie 8,219 638,476 3,866,793 6 1 1 
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Corresponding particulars for the Commonwealth at 30th June of the years 1939 and 
1948 to 1952 appear below :-— 
SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS : AUSTRALIA. 

















Number Number of | Deposits per 

At zoth Junc— of School Operative ! Deposits. Operative 

| Avencies, Accounts. { Account. 

os . ai ne eae ee eee 

1939 = an Sinys 9,535 560,116 1,090,703 138 11 
1948 = - yell 8,556 | 5352433 | 2,514,652 4.13 11 
1949 ef . ea 8.329 | 557-218 2,706,542 419 4 
1950 os 2 eo 8,262 ; 576,670 3,027,666 | 5 5 0 
1951 sie hi - 8,239} 391,915 3,369,872 5 13 10 
6 I Tt 


1952 = “ . 8,219 + 638,476 3,866,793 





5. War Savings and Savings Certificates—Sales of savings certificates and stamps 
under the War Savings and Savings Certificate schemes, particulars of which were given 
in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 580), were discontinued after 
31st January. 1949. except for some sales made to wind up savings groups, ete. This 
method of saving was replaced by special savings schemes to operate through the savings 
banks. Employers were asked to co-operate by forming employee savings groups and 
by making regular deductions from wages and salaries for payment into group savings 
bank accounts. and thence, at the end of each quarter to individual accounts. The total! 
value of certificates outstanding at 30th June in each of the last five years was :—1948, 
£64,483,000 ; 1949, £62,198,000 ; 1950, £55,025,000; 1951, £48,115,000; 1952, £41,809,000. 


6. Commonwealth Savings Bank.—(i) General. The Savings Bank Department of 
the Commonwealth Bank opened for business in Victoria on 15th July, 1912 ; in Queens- 
land on 16th September, 1912; in the Northern Territory on 21st October, 1912 ; and in 
New South Wales. South Australia and Western Australia on 13th January, 1913. The 
‘Tasmanian State Savings Bank was absorbed by the Commonwealth Bank in January, 
1913, the Queensland State Savings Bank was taken over in 1920 and the New South 
Wales and Western Australian State Savings Banks in 1931. The Savings Bank Depart- 
ment was separated from the General Bank on 9th June, 1928, and established as a 
separate institution known as the ‘‘ Commonwealth Savings Bank”. It has since then 
operated independently, publishing its own balance-sheets and profit: and loss accounts. 
The Commonweaith Bank Act 1927, which provided for the establishment of the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank as a separate institution, provided for a Commission of 
three members to manage the Savings Bank. This Commission was never appointed 
and the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 placed the control of the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank under the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank. 

(ii) Particulars for Years 1950-51 and 1951-52. Particulars for the States and 
Territories for the years 1950-51 and 1951-52 are shown in the table below :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK : BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 























( £7000.) 
ie 
1950-51. 191-52. 
Amount. | Excess of sites of 
on Depasit| Deposits es Amount Deposits : Amount 
State or Territory. ; at 30th over neni on Deposit} —_ over eae she on Deposit 
June, With- durine at 30th With- durine at 30th 
j 1950. drawals are June, drawals reap. June, 
during van 1951. during {Year 1952. 
year. year. o| 
New South Wales .. | 258,874 21,393 4,200 284,467 15,456 4,609 304,532 
Victoria .. ae if 58.441 8,685 966 68,092 7-271 1,122 76,485 
Queensland ore 92.201 5,152 1,487 98,840 2,232 1,589 102,661 
South Australia... 16.657 3.260 286 20,203 1,961 338 22,502 
Western Australia . . 39.612 45409 651 44,672 1,770 729 47,171 
Tasmania nee 9.144 1,195 158 10.497 |° 732 177 11,406 
Northern Territory 859 | 94 12 965 57 14 1,036 
Australian Capital : 
Territory . 1.45f ! 242 24 | | 77 27 1,821 
Total Si 477:239 44.430 7.784 529.453 29.556 8,605 567,614 
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(iii) Deposits—30th June, 1939 and 1948 to 1952. The amount on deposit with the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank in each State, in the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, 
in London and in the British Solomon Islands at 30th June in each of the years 1939 
and 1948 to 1952 was as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK : DEPOSITS, 30th JUNE. 




















( £7000.) 
iF 2 | 
Place of Deposit. 1939. ! 1948. | 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
: | 

New South Wales “one at 87,474 | 236,964 244,483 258,874 284,467 304,532 
Victoria ae se ae 11,242 48,620 51,887 58,441 68,092 76,485 
Queensland .. ae bes 29,045 84,836 87,442 92,201 98,840 102,661 
South Australia ne Re 3.167 12,993 14,587 16,657 20,203 22.502 
Western Australia re “age 12,396 36,183 37,535 39,612 44,672 47,171 
Tasmania... sos So 2,358 8,028 8.362 9,144 10,497 11,406 
Northern Territory... Jel 99 649 726 859 965 1,036 
Australian Capital Territory .. 319 1,100 1,211 1,451 1,717 1,821 
Total . ae 146,100 429,373 446,233 477,239 529,453 567,614 
Papua and New Guinea (a) oe 209 1,047 1,356 1,620 1,977 2,260 
London (a) .. and ahs $71 797 768 760 864 990 
British Solomon Islands (a)... ae a ba t4 35 
Grand Total on 146,880 | 431,217 | 448,357] 479,619 | 532.204 | 570,899 

| 








(@) Not included in the figures shown in paras. 3 and 6 (ii). 


(iv) Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1951 and 1952. Particulars of the liabilities and 
assets of the Commonwealth Savings Bank as at 30th June, 1951 and 1952 were as 
follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK(a) : LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 30th JUNE. 











( £7600.) 
Liabilities. 1951. 1952. Assets. 1951. 1952. 
Reserve Fund ee 6,772 7,223 || Cash Balances and 
Depositors’ Salances Money at Short Call | 54,035 | 59,057 
and Accrued Interest | 533,033 |571,684 |} Australian Notes and 
Contingency Account Coin o's 686 682 


and other Liabilities | 14,990 | 16,306 |} Government Securities 437,946 | 430,098 
Securitics of Municipal 








° and other Public 
Authorities .- | 39,244 | 45,807 
Bank Premises ie 1,727 2,315 
Other Assets (5) .. | 21,157 | 57,254 
Total ++ |5549795 | 595,213 Total ++ {5549795 | 595,273 





G 





(a) Includes branches in London, Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and British Solomon Islands. 
(5) See § x paragraph 5 (xiii), page 623. 


(v) Profits, Under the terms of the Savings Bank Amalgamation Agreements the 
profits of the Commonwealth Savings Bank in New South Wales, Queensland, Western 
Australia and Tasmania are equally divided between the Bank and the former controlling 
authorities in those States. Net profits for the years ended 30th June, 1939 and: 1948 
to 1952 and the distribution of those profits are shown in the following table. 
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COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK: DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 























( £.) 
Payments to State Authorities under Savings | Distribution of 
Bank Amalgamation Agreements. Published Profit. 
Year ended Total i Pub- : 
30th June— Profit. I 1 lished National Savings 
New | Queens-| Western  Tas- Profit. Debt } Bank 
South land. Aus- ! mania. ; Total. Sinking , Reserve 
Wales. | (6b) | tralia. | (0) I Fund. | Fund. 
{a) (6) { 
1939 ne 532,736 | 168,878 | 30,464 13,251 3,861 ees 316,282 | 158,141 | eek tad 
1948 «. | 1,536,398 | 421,221 | 176,453 | 40,410 12.471 | 650,555 | 885.843 | 442.922 | 442,921 
1949 -» | 1,438,579 | 420,096 | 152,302 19,261 {9,001 ' 600,660 | 837,919 | 418,959 | 418,960 
1950 ++ | 1,492,459 | 430,781 | 159,795 | 24,255 ' 4,921 | 619,752 | 872,707 | 436,353 | 436,354 
1951 .» | 1,616,082 | 459,959 | 170,191 | 30,370 | 9,321 1 669,841 | 946.241 | 473,120 | 473,121 
1952 ++ | 1,522,507 | 453.200 | 140,443 | 20,122 | 7,024 ; 820,789 901,718 | 450,859 | 450,859 
(a) Paid to Rural Bank of New South Wales. (b) Paid to State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 


7. State Savings Banks.—(i) Particulars for Years 1950-51 and 1951-52. Particulars 
of the transactions of all State savings banks for the years 1950-51 and 1951-52 are given 
hereunder. Throughout the following tables the figures for Tasmania refer to the 
Trustee Savings Banks in Hobart and Launceston. Although the accounts of these 
institutions are made up for half-yearly periods ending 28th February and 31st August, 
the managements have furnished particulars of deposits as at 30th June. 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS : BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 



































( £7000.) 
1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Amount F ; 
on Deposit} Excess 0: Exeess 0 
State. at 30th Deposits |, Interest Sarl Deposits | Interest eas 
June, over With- "added | °D, ae Over With-, added; C8," 71s 
1950. drawals during Tine | drawals during Tang 
during year. cost. during year. aaear 
year. 95t. year. ‘ | 952. 
| lit foc ae 
Victoria .. a 198,680 11,652 3,355 213,687 7,055 3,605 } 224,347 
South Australia .. 71,038 5,213 1,395 77.646 | 2.066 1,512 81,224 
Tasmania a 15,128 1.226 304 16,658 | 1.704 351 | 18.713 
bo | 
Total aes 284.846 18,091 5,054 307,991 10,825 | 5,468 324,284 











Nore.—The State savings banks in New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania 
were absorbed by the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


(ii) Deposits—3o0th June, 1939 and 1948 to 1952. The following statement shows the 
amount on deposit with State savings banks at 30th June in each of the years 1939 and 
1948 to 1952 :-— 

STATE SAVINGS BANKS: DEPOSITS AT 30th JUNE. 











( £'000.) ae 
| | | ; 
State. 1939. 5 1948. 1949. | 1950 i 1951 ! 1952 
en Ne eee ete 
l 
Victoria oe 69,219 177,781 ' 187,359 | 198,680 213,687 | 224347 
South Australia | 24,230 | 60.620 66,588 71,038 : 77-646 81,22 
Tasmania ra 6,038 13.544 | 14,051 | 15.128 | 16,658 ! 18,713 
' | 1 ! 
oat i 








Total .. 99,487 | 251,945 
| 
(iti) Assets, 1952. At 30th June, 1952 or in the case of Tasmania, 31st August 
1952, the assets of State savings banks amounted to £344,149,188, distributed as shown 
on following page. 


267,008 | 284,846 | 307,901! 324,284 
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STATE SAVINGS BANKS: ASSETS, 30th JUNE, 1952 











; ___ (&) Bnet ola we ts 
Particulars. Victoria. Pea | Tasmania.(a) | Total. 
1 ; ' 
Cash in hand, in transit ard on } ; " 

Current Account ae a 753745734 | 1,606,406 | 860,080 | 9.901,220 
Fixed Deposits. . : -. | 34,012,000 1 12,214,500 1,505,000 | 48,331,500 
Outstanding Interest is Dividends : ' 

and Rents .. ee “0 1,635,277 | 536,887 187,063 2.359.227 
Government Securities .. =» {127,384,245 ) 49,030,756 6,626,761 | 183,047,762 
Municipal and other Public ; 

Securities .. ae .. | 58,109,665 | 12,940,581 '| 6.358.365 | 77,438,61r 
Mortgages fe 7,168,309 | 9.758.137 | 4,042,552 ] 21.509,058 
Landed and House Proper ty “i g00,000 ae 000 , 128,995 1,489,995 
All other Assets - Mae 6,407 : 5,408 11,835 

Total Assets Se .. |[237-190,607 | 86. o14,267 - 20,344,224 | 344,149,188 





(a) At 31st August, 1952. See para. 7 (i). 


At 30th June, 1951 the assets of the State savings banks amounted to £327,204,000, 
of which £181,656,000 was in Government securities, £64,877,000 in municipal and other 
public securities and £49,402,000 in fixed deposits. State totals were: Victoria,. 
£225,955,000 ; South Australia, £82,713,000 ; and Tasmania, £18,506,000. 

(iv) Profit and Loss Accounts, 1951-52. Details of the profit and loss accounts of 
the several State savings banks for the year 1951-52 are given below :— 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS: PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS, 1951-52. 
































. (£.) 
Particulars. | Victoria. | Kees ‘Tasmania.(a) Total. 
Receipte— | ! 
Total—Interest; Div ions, | | 
Rents, and all other | 6,103.543 24429.602 606.968 | 9,140,113 
Expenditure— 1 
Interest allotted to Depositors .. | 3,313,073 | 1.382.350 378.199 | 5.074.522 
Provision for accrued interest on 
Depositors’ Balances | 312,918 | 145,000 nd 457,918: 
Expenses of Management R 1,878,697 610,658 145.179 | 2,634,534. 
All other Expenditure rs 366,729 103,670 17,732 488,131 
Total .. Ss sc 5,872,317 | 2.241,678 541,110 | 8,655,105 
Profit for year . 231,226 | 187,924 | 65,858 485,008 
Balance of profit and loss account | 
brought forward me es 181.655 132,384 105.782 419.821 
Total .. = a 412.885 320.308 171,040 904.829 
Distribution of Profits— | 
Amount written off Bank | | : 
; Premises 26,720 | 9,664 | 9,809 40,193 
Amount carried to Reserves and ; i ; H 
Depreciation Funds .. | 225,000 | 175,000 56,000 456,000 
Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- + \ | 
count carried forward .. | 161,161 | 135,644 105,831 402,636 





(a) Year ended 31st August, 1952. See para. 7 (i). 


In 1950-51 total receipts were £8,316,000 and expenditure, £7,701,000. Net profits 
amounted to £615,000. 


8. Classification of Depositors’ Balances.—The classification of deposits published 
by savings banks does not permit a fully detailed analysis with respect to Australia 
as a whole, but information supplied to the Royal Commission on Monetary and Banking 
Systems, for all savings banks except the Hobart Trustee Savings Bank, shows that at 
30th June, 1936 the amount on deposit in accounts with balances of less than £100 
represented 21 per cent. of the total deposits; balances of over £100 but under £250, 
21 per cent.; over £250 but under £500, 23 per cent.; over £500 but under £1,000, 
25 per cent. ; while those of over £1,000 accounted for 10 per cent. School, penny bank 
and small inoperative accounts were excluded in determining these percentages. 
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A similar classification as at 30th June, 1936, 1939 and 1948 to 1952, but relating 
only to the combined State Savings Banks of Victoria and South Australia, is shown 
below. : 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS: CLASSIFICATION OF DEPOSITS. 
(Per cent.) : 








At 30th June— #700 aud ‘| £101-£300. | £301-£500. | Total under | £501~£1,000., Over £1,000. 
eo eee oh £501. 
1936. . ae 19.54 26.13 17.84° 63.51 27-42 9.07 
1939.. ty 20.27 27.15 17.90 65.32 26.14 8.54 
|) 
1948... a 52.72 52.72 32-74 14.54 
1949... ba 50.11 50.11 33-14 16.75 
1950.. Se 48.44 48.44 32.81 18.75 
IQ5l.. se 47-45 47-45 32.22 20.33 
1952.. i 45.85 45.85 32.33 21.82 








9. Rates of Interest on Deposits——The following tables show the rates of interest 
allowed at 30th June, 1939 and 1948 to 1952 by State and trustee savings banks and 
by the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS: INTEREST RATES(a) ON DEPOSITS, 30th JUNE. 
(Per cent.) 





State Savings Bank | Savings Bank of South The Hobart |The Launceston 





























Savings Bank— of Victoria. ‘Australia. Savings Bank. Cound 
Interest-bearing fr £1. £450.(0 £. U) 
Limit— :000- 1,000. 450.(b) 450.(b) 
De- De 
. its posits 
£1 £501; De- gr £201 | £501 | De- £1 Post £1 
Part of Balance— to to posit | to to to posit, to re oy 
£500. |£1,000.) Stock.| £200. | £500. |£1,000.] Stock.| £450. twelve | £459 | twelve 
(4) |months.| (©) tmonths. 
1939s vel 2 2 1 2k 3 2h 2b} .. 3 3t 3 3t 
1948 ae Lt og 1! 4 ot 24 1} 2t 2t at 2t 
1949 ae 1 2 I I 2} 2} | 1t 1 2} 2} 24 2} 
1950 2 1 1 2 2tj 14 I 2} 2} 2t 2 
1951 on 2 I 1 2} 2g! 1t 1 24 23 24 ay 
1952 tes aed y 2) I I 2} ay! 1} 1 2} 2 2} 2¢ 
ist August. 1952(¢) 24 1f ! 14 24 23] 14 1k |(@) 24 [(d@) 2% = [(d) 24 |(d) 24 








{a) Rates on ordinary accounts. On Friendly and other Society Accounts the rates at 30th June, 
1952 were—State Savings Bank of Victoria. 2 per cent. on first £2,000, 1 per cent. on balance; Savings 
Bank of South Australia, 2} per cent. on first £500, 2 per cent. on next £1,500 and 1 per cent. on the 
balance. (b) Increased from £300 to £450 from 13th April, 1951. (c) Rates fixed consequent 
upon revocation (on 28th July, 1952) of the Order under National Security (Economic Organization) 
Regulations fixing maximum rates of interest. The rates on Friendly and other Society Accounts were 
increased by } per cent. (d) From 1st September, 1952. 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK: INTEREST RATES(z) ON DEPOSITS, 
30th JUNE. 


(Per Cent.) 











. | 
| 18st: 
Part of Baulance— 1939. | 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. August, 
de. | 3 : j j 1952.(¢) 
' ; 
£1 to £500 me 2 | 2 2 2 1 ,3 2 24 
£501 to £1,000(b) .. 12 I I xr ! 1 r | 1} 





(a) Rates on ordinary accounts. On Friendly and other Society Accounts the rates at 30th June, 
1952 were 2 per cent. on first £2.coo and 1 per cent. on the balance. These were increased by 4 per cent. 
from ist August, 1952. (6) Up to 1941 the interest-bearing limit in all States except Queensland | 
was £1,300. In Queensland it was £2,000. The limit since 1942 has been £1,000 in all States. (ce) See 
footnote (c) previous table. 
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C. COMPANIES. 


NotTE.—Statistics available in regard to companies relate to (a) Trustec, Executor 
and Agency Companies; (6) Building and Investment Societies ; and (c) ‘Co-operative 
Societies. 


§ 1. Trustee, Executor and Agency Companies. 


The following table shows, for the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951, particulars of the 
assets and liabilities of certain trustee companies transacting business in Australia and 
New Zealand. Figures for the year 1939 were obtained from returns supplied to the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, while those for the years 1947 to 1951 
have been extracted from a summary of the last published balance-sheets as shown 
in the Australasian Insurance and Banking Record. Individual items are therefore not 
entirely comparable. Details of assets of trust funds administered are shown for the year 
1939, but for the years 1947 to 1951 totals are available for nine offices only. 


TRUSTEE, EXECUTOR AND AGENCY COMPANIES. 
_AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 























| | 
Particulars. : 1939. | 1947. | 1948. 1949. | 1950. } 1951. 
es | ener. = ‘ 
Number of Companies iets 20 gots. i 23 24 24 24 
Liabilities— £ | £ ; £ ' £ ‘ £ 
Capital paid-up. «. ) 1,342,202 paceaie 1,408,452 . 1,528,452 | 1,528,452 | 1,528,452 
Reserves and undistributed 
Profits ie ». | 1,235,750 | 1,382,156 | 1.415.774 1,472,884 | 1,483,424 | 1,508,912 
Other Liabilities .. ive 150,960 891,026 | 954,475 823,804 , 867,364 , 901,314 
Total Liabilities .. | 2,698,912 | 3,680,634 | 3,778,701 | 3,825,140 | 3,879,240 | 3,938,678 
H ' 
Assets— io fo ae |__| an 
Government and Atantelnat it 
Securities 730.935 |@1,173,982 \a1,236,679 ,@1,437,640 (1,450,221 41,511,739 
Loans 6n Mortgage 397,944 493.918 470,902 431,629 412,203 313,295 
Other Loans and Advances . 75,141 (6) (0) (b) (b) (0) 
Real Property de se 1,148,566 | 1,079,443 | 1,077,724 1,081,434 | 1,111,837 , 1,117,672 
Deposits in Banks we 147,717 |(c) 249,189 \e) 241,464 |(c) 240,784 |(c) 206,538 |(¢) 265,985 
Other Assets ate os 198,609 684,102 | 751,932 | 633,653 698,441 729,987 
| ! 
Total Assets .. .- | 2,698,912 | 3,680,634 | 3,778,701 | 3,825,140 | 3,879,240 | 3,938,678 
Assets of Trust Funds Adminis- ! a 
tered—{d) £’o00. | £’o0o0. £’000. £’000. £’000. £000. 
Australian Government and H 
Municipal Securities ote 68.515 


British and Forcign Govern- : 
ment and oe Se- 


i curities as 1.342 

oans on Mortgage 30,977 ' 

Other Loans and ‘Advances . 2.713 (2) (e) (e) (e) (e) 
Shares in Companies rea 59.351 

Real Property te a 51,732 

Deposits in Banks se | 8,958 | 

Other Assets ve is 13,409 t 




















Total Trust Fund Assets 236,997 |(f) 183,138 pees (f) 190,594 \(f) 195,982 \(f) 203,585 





‘ (a) Includes fixed deposits and deposits with Government. (6) Included with other assets. 
(c) Cash. (d) Includes particulars of trust funds administered by Public Trustees in 1939 only. 
(e) Not available (f) Nine offices only. 


§ 2. Building and Investment Societies. 


x. Summary.—During 195: returns were received from 912 sorieties, but the 
information is not exhaustive, as particulars regarding a number of organizations are 
not included. In the following table general information is given relating to the societies 
for the year 1951. 
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BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES : SUMMARY, 1950-51. 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vie(a@) {| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
(a) 
Societies making returns— { 
Permanent No. 24 19 5 51 7 5 65 
Terminating No. 820) 2 4) 19 2 847 
Total No. | 844 21 9! 24! 9 5 gI2 
Number of shareholders 101,415 15,296} 23,070] 22,782 23.645 8,810] 195,018 
9 shares .. 3 ib 1,708,861, 1,088,927} 6,126,415} 112,689 (c) 71,667 (c) 
. borrowers (d) 10,034 17,422 8.594) 3,385 4,037] 2,271 45,743 
Income for year from interest, 
ete. £ 714,205] 663,009) 153,993] 54,170 95,693; 2,505] 1,753,575 
Working expenses for year £ 474,411} 499,607| 189,467, 27,550) 28,931) 21,833! 1,241,799 
Amounts of deposits during | 
year £ 965.995) 871.748 449.308] 374,129! 457,948] 47,070] 3,166,198 
Repayment. of loans during | 
year. £ 1,443,237! 2,759,957; 1,126,289} 268,434] 588,093} 363,981) 6,549,991 
Loans granted during year £ |e 3,509.489) 3:674,390, aes 450,693] 844,222] 518,314]10,610,006 








(a) Year 1951: 
Starr-Bowkett Societies, 
(ad) Permanent societies only. 


excludes Co-operative Housing Societies. 
393-943 and other terminating socities. 


(0) Terminating 
1,314,918. 


societies only— 


{c) Not available. 
(e) Incomplete—other terminating societies not available. 


2. Liabilities and Assets.—Particulars of liabilities and assets in 1950-1951 of the 
912 societies mentioned in the previous paragraph are shown below. 




















BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES: LIABILITIES, 1950-51. 
( £.) 
SS FSS t [yo opal rs 
i Paid-up Reserve | Overdrafts Total 
Stat Capital and : D its ; Peeters 
sc Subscriptions Funds. | pos and other Liabilities. 
| { ye : 
New South Wales 2,845,644 | 1,669,021 | 1,020,377 | 38,798,128 | 54,333,170 
Victoria (a). . s 875,948 | 1,254,891 * 3,416,465 | 4,695,950 + 13,243,254 
Queensland. . ,269,898 ' 92,141 155,212 | 434,204 | 3,951,545 
South Australia (a) 1,572, 15 | 184,566! = 477,181 | 13.644 ! 1,941,506 
Western Australia 1,728,381 | 55;:093 318,892 | (b) 186,178 | 2,288,544 
Tasmania. 1,084,175 | 142,908 386,050 | 83,803 | 1,496,936 
——— eee 1 Ses 
i 
Total + + 24,376,161 | 3,398,620 | 5,268,177 | 44:211,997 | 77:254,955 
i 








(a) Year 1951. 


(6) Includes net accumulated profits, £64,331. 














BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES: ASSETS, 1950-51. 
( £.) 
ie ee 
1 Advances an ouse ash in 
Other Total 
Y, | P t Hand 1 
ha i Nortanne: Wurniture; | on “Deposit. Assets. Assets. 
; : ete. 
= pues =i = 
New South Wales .. @52,040,475 | (b) f (c) d2,292,695 | 54,333,170 
Victoria (d).. | 12,840,122 199,798 | 59,364 | 143,970 | 13,243,254 
Queensland. . - {0 3: 897,817 14,158 | 15,596 ! 23,974 | 3,951,545 
South Australia (e) ; 1,722,337 | 50,634 | 90,313 | 78,222 ; 1,941,506 
Western Australia 2,141,123 | 15,941 | 42,533 . 88,9047 ie 2,288,544 
Tasmania | 1,422,463 TI,581 © 16,439 46,453 Meiaiceee teat 1,496,936 
| oe Pan Seer 
| 
Total . | 74,064,337 (f) 292,112 (c) F 2,898,506 | 77,254,955 
: ’ 








(a) Includes Starr-Bowkett and other terminating societics:—New South Wales, £45,368,952; 


Queensland, £648,880. 
cash in hand and on deposit. 


(0) Not available. 


(c) Included with Other Assets. 


(e) Year 1951. (f) Iacomplete. 


(d) Includes 
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§ 3. Co-cperative Societies. 


General.—Returns relating to co-operative societies are divided into three 
classes—({i) those engaged in the mannfacture and marketing of primary products and 
trade requirements ; (ii) those engaged in retailing general household requirements ; 
and (iii) those engaged in activities covered by both classes (i) and (ii). The first class 
may be described briefly as Producers’ Co-operative Societies and the second as Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Societies. The partioulars given for New South Wales relate to 
societies registered under the Co-operation Act 1923-1945. A summary of the business 
of co-operative societies for the years 1950-51 or 1951 for all States except Western 
Australia is given in the following table. For Western Australia details of the business 
during 1940-41 (the latest year available) are given. 


WO: OPERATIVE SOCIETIES: OU MARY: 


i a 








| i ' | 
N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. ; S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. 





























Particulars. sae 1950-51. | 1950-51. 1951. 1940-41. | 1950-51. 
a) 
| 
Propucers’ SociErIEs. 
j : j ! (6) 
Number of Societies . . ae 199 | 6o | 124 36 37 Ir 
3 Branches. . os (e) 42 65 8 24 7 
1, __ Members «7 90,448 38,744 ' 84,293» 10,737 13,073 12,039 
Gross Turnover (Sales) £ 44,694,613 .10,909,349 29,270,202 . 3,669,674 | 1,752,805 | 2,226,911 
Other Income se £ | 1,928,879 | 1,053,306 § 1,392,539 231,195 664,919 108,782 
Total Income £ '46,623,492 11,962,655 '30,662,741 ' 3,900,869 | 2,417,724 ; 2,335,693 
Total Purchases during Year £ '39,160.649 | 9,198.324 23-850.947 . 2.524.807 | 1,570,626 | 1,764,417 
Other Expenditure .. £4 7.473,063 2,382,510 , 5,921,181 , 865,634 720,602 §87,207 
Total Expenditure £ °40,633,712 .11,581,134 129,772,128 , 3,390,442 | 2,291,208 | 2,351,624 
Rebates and Ronuses £& 197.940 64,331 342,558 | 492,030 2,363 38,004 
Dividends on Share Capital £ 119,082 58,355 89,307, 11,485 13,214 13,240 
ConsuMERS’ SocrertiEs. 
i ; i ‘ (d) 
Number of Societies .. “| 89 | 33 | 52 14 e3 
“s Branches. . {c) | 22 14 52 (c) 
Lon Members | 76,889 | 16,564 | 23,212 76,063 2,715 
Gross Turnover (Sales) £ | 8.355.770 | 2,290,908 . 2,908,219 | 4,116,113 171,758 
Other Income E £ | 203,722 | 55,182 | 42,002 60,608 3,587 
Total lncome £ |) 8,559,492 , 2,340,090 ' 2,950,221 | 4,176,721 175,345 
Total Purchases during Year £ 6,771,721 | 1.934.484 | 2,484,309 | 3.393.965 140,944 
Other Expenditure .. £ 11,596,249 | 333-334 ' 443,794 700,891 32,307 
Yotal Expenditure £ ' 8,367,970 | 2,267,818 | 2,928,103 | 4,094,856 173,251 
‘Rebates and Bonuses £} 354,017 | 73,448 | 64,068 217,183 862 
Dividends on Share Capital £ | 47,168 9,633 | 


6,765 33,592 1,583 





Socretrrs WHICH ARE BOTH PRODUCERS’ AND CoNSUMERS’. 











Number of Societies . .” sar ae 10 2 16 43 

i Branches. . act She 9) 7 | fe 12 

s Members a La 5,039 3,192 | 5,624 , 5,875 
Gross Turnover Sales) £: -» '! 3,065,508 | 1,455,735 | 1,258,043 | 624,213 
Other Income £ i 20 4 40,482 51,452 | 303,409 | 29,943 
Total Income £! 1. | 3,105,990 | 1,507,187 | 1,561,452 | 654,156 
Total Purchases during Year £ : i 2,527,788 | 1,248.729 | 1,193,368 . 542,849 
Other Expenditure £ 518,027 245,557 314,055 , 97,832 
Total Expenditure £ 3,045,815 | 1,494,286 | 1,507,423 , 640,681 
Rebates and Bonuses £, if. 4 14,121 | cay 54,094 12,247 
Dividends on Share Capital £ | sce Mt 7,013 ! 1,141 7:920 | 4.400 

: ' 





(a) Particulars relate to societies registered under the Co-operation Act 1923-1945. Particulars 
shown under Producers’ Societies refer to Rural Socicties, and under Consumers’ to Trading Societies. 
(6) Includes one Consumers’ Society for which separate details are not available for publication. 
(ec) Not available. (d) One Consumer's Society included with Producers’ Societies. 
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2. Liabilities and Assets.—The next table shows the liabilities and assets for the 
same years for which information is available :— 












































e 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES : LIABILITIES AND ASSETS. 
( £.) 
NAS.W. | » 3 W. Aust. on 
. as Vic. Q’land. 8. Aust. Tas. 
Particulars. | iS ‘Wa | 1950-51. | 1950-51. 1951. ae 1950-51. 
: Soy SocretiEs. 

Liabilities— 1 (e) 
Paid-up Capital .. -. | 3,504,254] 1,416,094! 2,706,002 298,322] 272,932 248,434 
Loan Capital aie ree = 123, 752i 754,860 464,895 210,260} 35,051 
Bank Overdrafts .. o 3,646,142] 1,008, 352" 2,456.916 117,594: 24,777 166.108 
Accumulated Profits oc a 437,164 825,510 100,316 6,906 108,145 
Reserve Funds ae one 2.548.3841 1,111,642) 2,671,523 362,559 208,812! 109,466 
Sundry Creditors . . se - tf 1,372, 1640] 3:878,053 215,101 302,753 493,122 
Other Liabilities .. Pram 3:214,595; 268,301, 239,712, 1,205,211 455,490 42.495 

Total Liabilities .. ' 14,913,375] 5-737.945! 13,533,176 2,763,998| 1,481,930] 1,203,421 

Assets— ~ ~ | 
Land and Buildings 2;279:353 447,484) 420,964. 339,321 
Machinery, Plant and other 594:473; 2.333 800} 

fixed Asscts 4 4,109,196 457.971 216,520 82,928 
Stocks .. 8 es 2.295,091|  1.140,433] 1,722,817] 1,150,149 162,952 397,881 
Sundry Debtors... a 3:457,982] 1,910,425] 4.155.787 477,506 369,605 330.537 
Cash in hand and on deposit. . os 55,638 601.344] © 159,556 165.945 4.523 
Profit and Loss Account... ie 3,040] 25.562 241 445723 ass 
Other Assets ie 3,565,829 296.609 639.117] 71,097 101,221 48.231 

Total Assets .. «+ | 14,913,375] 5,737,945] 13.533:176} 2,763,998] 1,481,930] 1.203,421 
: ConsuMERS’ SOcreETIES. 

Liabilities— i. i | (e) 
Paid-up Capital 1,695,963 344,056, 312,613, 935,903, 37,425 ‘ 

Loan Capital ae ' 58,243! 90,375! 374:327,  (d) 

‘Bank Overdrafts te 281,370 109,797! ae 48,025, 4,008 
Accumulated Profits | Ss p 122,828 56,011 174,220 4,019 
Reserve Funds ee -- 4_ . 860,088 134. 170) 86,038 197.004: 5.035} 
Sundry Creditors . . oom Sor 17 { 162, 975} 279,049! 137,622' 15,096 
Other Liabilities i mai 36,907} | 132 2,985] ____ 25,304! 471 

Total Liabilities 2 a 3.638.538 968,976) 1,1 1,195,334! 1,892,405 66,054 

Assets— _ ' | 
Land and Buildings ' 173,640) 238,675 10,002; 


Machinery, Plant and other ! 931,096 284.548 

















Reserve Funds 


192,880} 79-981 185,. 410; 108,408; 
Sundry Creditors .. 


181,163 88.775 


fixed Assets ot a 130,058, 94:523 6,795 
Stocks .. .. {7 1,334:127} 389,326] "492,301! — 990,838, 27,555 
Sundry Debtors... 533.391) 163.095 279,103' 97. 598, 10,231 
Cash in hand and on deposit ae ! 36,311 22.059 60,564! 7:487 
Profit and Loss Account .. - { 31.388 26.332, 136, 1.244 
ther Assets a6 a 839,924: 63,708, 71, Bt, 410, O71, 2,740 
Total Assets .. 7 3,638,538, 968,976) 1.195: 3344 1,892, 405) 66,054 

Societies WHICH ARE BOTH PropucERS’ aND ConsuMERs’. 
Liabilities— ! | { | 
Paid-up Capital. . oy ie i 186, 514! 83:455 168,496 158,787, 
Loan Capital s an t , 38. 531) @ | 82, 622, 14,749! 
Bank Overdrafts .. ais A is , 107,965} 137:355 318,128" 32,603! 
Accumulated Profits bd a | 81.553; 19.914, 9,360) 11,889 

{ 


228,787! 56,084 











Other Liabilities. . ac a 40.850! 21248) 362.813 1,410) 
Total Liabilities meet 2s ‘ 829.456! 411,728; 1,355,616: 384.530. 
Assets— 43} 

Land and Buildings | \ 86,132, 224,814, 79:313) 
Machinery, Plant and other 1 > 466,123 | : | 
fixed Assets : ins ' 4 124,328! 117,168 23,828! 
Stocks .. Se cet . i 192,187 115.470. 407.503! 160,930! 
Sundry Debtors. . : x 132,464 73,541 177,377, 88,772 
Cash in hand and on deposit | 4,558 1,329) 37,982 17,951 
Profit and Loss Account = ; ae : 2,339! 4,058 
Other Assets Z | 34,128 8,928; 388.433, 9.678 


Total Assets 411, 728, 1,355; 616, 384,530 











(a) Particulars relate to societies registered under the Co-operation Act 1923-1945. Particulars 
shown under Producers’ Socicties refer to Rural Socivtics and under Consumers’ to Trading Societies. 
(8) Not available since 1940-41. {e) Includes one Consumers’ Society for which separate details 
are not available for publication. (7) Not available. (e) One Consumers’ Society included 
with Producers’ Societies. 
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D. INSURANCE. 
§ 1. Intreductory. 


| Legislation. -—Section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution confers the necessary 
oben on the Commonwealth Parliament to legislate in regard to “insurance other 
than State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond the limits of the State 
concerned ”. Legislation by the Commonwealth Parliament includes the Life Assurance 
Companies Act 1905 limiting the amount of assurance payable on the death of children, 
the Marine Insurance Act 1909 defining the limits of marine insurance and regulating 
the terms of contracts, etc., the Insurance Act 1932-1937, requiring the lodgment of 
deposits by insurance companies, and the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 generally 
regulating life insurance business in Australia. The Life Assurance Companies Act 1905 
was repealed by the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 which incorporated the provisions of 
that Act. The Marine Insurance Act 1909 and the Insurance Act 1932-1937 have limited 
application, and, except for life insurance business which: is regulated by the Life Insurance 
Act 1945-1950, insurance business is conducted under State laws. 


2. Insurance Act 1932-1937.—Companies, persons or associations of persons carrying 
on insurance business in Australia or in any Territory of Australia are required to lodge a 
deposit with the Commonwealth Treasurer. 

Money deposited is invested by the Treasurer in prescribed securities selected by 
the depositor, and all interest is paid to depositors. Deposits remain as security against 
liability to policy holders, and are available to satisfy judgments obtained in respect of: 
policies. 

Deposits held by States on 1st February, 1932, could, however, remain with the 
States subject to the conditions embodied in the laws of the States, and depositors to the 
extent of the value of these deposits,were exempt from liability to make deposits under 
the Commonwealth Act. 

The following are not regarded as insurance businesses under the Act :— 

Staff superannuation schemes; schemes of religious organizations solely for 
insurance of their property ; and Friendly Society, Union and Association 
schemes involving superannuation or insurance benefits to employees. 

This Act does not apply to State insurance within the limits of the State concerned, 
and, under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950, ceased to apply to life insurance business. 

Deposits lodged under the Insurance Acts at 30th June, 1952, totalled £5,032,996, 
comprising £1,090,132 held by the Commonwealth in respect of life insurance and 
£2,571,714 held by the Commonwealth and £1,371,150 held by the States in respect of 
other forms of insurance. 

The deposits comprise cash £454,750, government, municipal and other securities 
£3,814,596, fixed deposits £1,000, bank guarantees and undertakings, £470,000, titles 
and mortgages £292,650. 


3. Life Insurance Act 1945-1950.—The objects of this Act are :—(a) To replace all 
State legislation on the subject of life insurance and to provide uniform legislation for 
the whole of Australia ; (b) to appoint an Insurance Commissioner to exercise active 
supervision of the activities of life insurance companies, with a view to securing the 
greatest possible protection for policy holders; (c) to set up adequate machinery for 
dealing with any company that fails to maintain a required minimum standard of solvency. 

In addition, it provides for the establishment of a Commonwealth Government 
Insurance Office, if and when the establishment of such an office is thought to be in the 
public interest. 

The Act was assented to on 16th August, 1945, and came into operation on 20th 
June, 1946. Asummary of the provisions of the Act is given in Official Year Book No. 37 
(pages 595 to 597). 


§ 2. Life Assurance. 
1. General.—Statistical returns have been collected from life assurance institutions 
since 1907. Until 1946 these returns were collected under the Census and Statistics Act. 
Since 1947 returns lodged under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 have been used to 
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compile life assurance statistics. This change in method of collection has resulted in some 
slight changes in definition and, as a result, the statistics for 1947 and later years are not 
in all cases strictly comparable with those for earlier years. In earlier years statistics of 
revenue and expenditure and of assets and liabilities, although generally related only to 
the life assurance business of the offices making the returns, included, in some cases, a 
small amount of other classes of business. Under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1950 
companies transacting life assurance business are required to set up separate statutory 
funds for their life assurance business. As a result of this, it has been possible to separate 
life assurance business from other classes of business. Except where otherwise indicated, 
the figures in the succeeding paragraphs refer to Australian business only. Business 
in the Territories of Papua and New Guinea is, however, included in the Australian figures. 


2. Offices Transacting Business.—The number of offices which transacted life assurance 
business in Australia during 1951 was 23, including two oversea companies. Of the 
twenty-one Australian offices, six are purely mutual, including one which transacts 
general business in respect of which share capital is used, thirteen are public companies, 
and two are State Government institutions. Of the total offices, thirteen transacted 
both ordinary and industrial business, and one industrial business only. Ordinary and 
industrial business has, where possible, been kept separate. 


3. Australian Business—Policies in Existence.—(i) Ordinary Business. In the 
following table details of ordinary policies on the registers in each State and the Australian 
Capital Territory are given for the year 1951 :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS—POLICIES IN 
EXISTENCE, 1951. 








New South Wales 


926,905 | 434,233 
Victoria. . 


41,964 15,122 4,377 | 855,567 | 264,478 
33,372 12,697 5,671 [3,137,942 | 688,184 


15,613 6,123 815 64,196 13,094 


| 317,255 | 360,500 
Queensland (3) -. 427,963 | 191,020 
South Australia .. .. | 235,414 | 106,666 
| 
; 
| 


Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuity Policies. 
. : a 

State or Territory.(a) No. Sum ' Bonus Annual No. Annuities; Annual 

of. | Assured. Additions. | Pre- Or ee ane vai 

. Policies. vA ‘| miums. Policies. | Annum. | miums. 
ee = : Bea mots 
£000. | £’000. £’000,. | & £ 
! 





10,282 3,769 824 66,346 11,769 
Western Australia 159,434 74,362 ° 7,484 2,656 . 562 50,677 9,185 
Tasmania 79,709 38.218 3,436 1,263 691 57,892 1 14,051 
Australian Capital’ Territory | 7,030 6,971 ° 386 238° 1,519 | £14,014 15,126 











‘ a 


Total ote oe 125553:710 1,211,970 








112,537 | 41,868 ' 14,459 |4,346,634 {1,015,883 
t t 


(a) Location of register of policies. (6) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 





The following table shows particulars of policies in existence at the end of the years 
1939 and 1947 to 1951 inclusive :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS—POLICIES IN EXISTENCE. 











Assurance and Endowment Policics. Annuity Policies. 
AtEndof =; (See Se 
Year— ‘No.of . Sum Average | Annual No. of Annuities 
' Policies. Assured. | per Policy. ,; Premiums. . Policies. | per Annum. 

4 ‘ { 1 i ee i 

7 Np he es £7000, £ + £000. ' £ 
1939. ++ | 1,243,378 | 427,291 344 (a) 13,954 =e 384,584 
1947... .. | 1,901,639 ' 740,496 389 ' = 25,463 11,461 | 2,179,160 
1948.. ++ | 2,070,939 | 834,467 403; 28,767 12,644 | 2,511,865 
1949.. ++ | 2,224,240 930,791 419+ 32,109, 14,138 | 2,802,424 
1950.. ++ | 2,377,032 | 1,047,145 441, 36,081 12,538 | 3,383,556 
195!.. - | 2,553,710 I,211.970 475 | 41.868 14.450 1 4.346.634 


(a) Annual premium income. 
948.—21 
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{ii) Industrial Business. In the following table, details of industrial policies on the 
registers in each State and the Australian Capital Territory are given for the year 1951 :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS—POLICIES IN 
EXISTENCE, 1951. 





Assurance and Endowment Policies. ’ Annuity Policies. 





State or Territory.(a) 1 , ' | 
: S No.of , Sum Bonus , Annual , No. of Annuities 
Policies. | Assured. ; Additions. | Premiums. Policies. {per Annum. 
| ‘ i 











' £7000. | &’ooo. £’o00. £& 
New South Wales... +. ' 1,430,907 94,737 2,466 4,871 |. ae 
Victoria... See .- 1,240,361! 81,458 ' 2,341 4.242 ° I 13 
Queensland (5) =a as 4375790 i 30,105 754 1,536 . ie 
South Australia 2% vey 399,242 | 24,299 : 696 | 1,259 
Western Australia .. wet 234,975, 16,230 403 822 
Tasmania .. ee 94,827 6,392 , 189 321, eas 1 
Australian Capital Territory bah By 4,615 \ 373 , 4) 18 
Total a ++ 3,842,716 | 253,594 | 6,863 i 13,069 } I | 13 
i 
(a) Location of register of policies. (b) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


Particulars of policies in existence at the end of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 are 
shown in the following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS—POLICIES IN 


























EXISTENCE. 
Assurance and Endowment Policies. | Annuity Policies. 
AtEndof | eaeaer eee : 
is | No. of Sum ‘Average Annual ' No. of Annuities 
Policies. Assured. ; per Policy. | Premiums. ‘ Policies. per Annum. 
\ im _—_— 
| £’000, £ | £000. | ' £ 
1939.. ++, 2,491,742 111,862 45 |(@) 6,490 | 2 58 
1947-- «+ | 3,540,816 | 193,107 | 55 10,859 3. 62 
1948.. -+ | 3,642,887 | 209,012 57 11,452 3 75 
1949... ..» | 3,725,017 224,012 60 I2,00I 2 39 
1950... -+ | 3»793,074 | 238,321 63 12,517 1| 13 
1951... .- | 3,842,716 | 253,594 | 66 | _13,069 x | 13 





(a) Annual premium income. 


4. New Policies issued in Australia—(i) Ordinary Business. During 1951 287,647 
new policies were issued for £221,132,000. The average amount per policy was £769 
as compared with an average of £441 per policy for all ordinary policies which were in 
existence at the end of 1950. 

In the following table details are given of new moles issued in each State and the 
Australian Capital Territory during 1951 :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE: NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA, 1951. 





























Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuity Policies. 
State or Territory.(a) ! Premiums. Premiums. 
No. of Sum ! No. of Annuities 
Policies. | Assured. Policies. 4 ¥ im.) « 
| Single. | Annual. *| Single. | Annual. 
= footinas Si) eae P | i nae 
£’000. | £’000. | $’000. £’o00. | £’o00. £’000. 
New South Wales .. | 101,683 | 78,187 169 2,789 903 220 192 106 
Victoria .. | 84,719 | 67,637 68 2,436 1,257 1,020 353 259 
Queensland (b) oe 45,004 | 32,063 132 1,014 144 12 22 5 
South Australia .. | 23,922 | 19,435 35 736 103 12 27 4. 
Western Australia .. | 205319 | 14,447 25 556 65 8 29 3 
Tasmania ts 10,200 7,981 7 279 77 8 22 3 
Aust. Capital Territory an 800 1,382 24 44 109 20 4 
Total .. .. | 287,647 | 221,132 460 7,854 2,658 1,300 649 380 











(a) Location of register of policies. (2) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 
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New policies issued in Australia during each of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 were 


as follows :-— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA. 





Assurance and Endowment Policies. \ 


Annuity Policies. 





fe 





Premiums. 








Year. No. of Sum z _Premiums.— ___| _No. of runt 

Policies. | Assured. Single. ‘Annual. | Policies. Annum. Single. Annual. 

£o00. | £’000. | £000, | £7000. | £7000. | £7000. 

1939 142,157 | 48,263 | (a) (a) 420 87 | (a) (a) 
1947 250,022 | 119,169 304 | 45356; 3,376 651 452 207 
1948 261,596 | 131,903 * 360 45749 1,999 567 352 I7t 
1949 253793 | 140,395 347 | 5,030; 2,533 507 468 136 
1950 265,846 [167,271 304 | 5,891 | 2,879 878 587 209 
Ia51 -» (287,647 | 221,132 460 7,854 | 2,658 1,300 649 380 





(a) Not available. 


(ii) Industrial Business. New policies to the number of 266,577 were issued during 
the year 1951 for a total of £30,661,000. The average amount per policy was £115, as 
compared with the average of £63 for all industrial policies current at the end of 1950. 

Details of new industrial policies issued in each State and the Australian Capital 
Territory during 1951 are given in the following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA, 1951. 


Assurance and Endowment Policies. 





State or Territory.(a) 











No. of Sum Annual 
Policies. Assured. Premiums. 

‘ £’000. £000. 
New South Wales 97,361 11,526 528 
Victoria $y | 79,814 8,990 417 
Queensland(d) ; 33,010 3,702 173 
South Australia 28,076 3,012 - 139 
Western Australia es -s a 19,950 2,480 113 
Tasmania .. ahs a 4s, oe 7,876 889 40 
Australian Capital Territory a | 490 62 3 
Total et * #s .. | 266,577 30,661 1,413 





(a) Location of register of policies. 


(b) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


Details of new industrial policies issued in Australia during the years 1939 and 1947 
to 1951 are given in the following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL’ LIFE ASSURANCE : NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA. 





Assurance and Endowment Policies. 











Year. 
cal No. of Sum Single Annual 
Policies. Assured. Premiums. | Premiums. 

° - 7 |) £000. | £000. £’000. 
1939 385,498 ; 18,542 (a) (a) 
1947 315,948 | 27,228 6 1,293 
1948 312,402 | 29,655 | 13 1,357 
1949 300,988 | 29,690 7 1,367 
1950 289,275 29,032 7 1,367 
1951 266,577 30,661 1,413 








(a) Not available. 


5. Policies Matured or Otherwise Discontinued in Australia.—(i) Ordinary Business. 
The volume of business discontinued from various causes in each year is always large. 
In the following table details are given of ordinary life assurance policies matured or 
otherwise discontinued in each State and the Australian Capital Territory during the year 
1951. 
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DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 1951. 
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POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE 








AprUTete Ed a rdowment Annuity Policies. 
ORE a ae _ No. of Sum Annual No. of ee Annual 
' Policies. | Assured. tues Policies. | annum. Premiums. 

; mse > £’000. | £’000. £’000. | £000, 
New South Wales , 41,820 | 20,717 768 340 3 
Victoria .. : 31,286 | 17,819 bb: 395 342 120 
Queensland(b) 18,620 8,873 303 48 3 T 
South Australia 8.142 | 3,986 156 23 3 
Western Australia 6,835 3,252 | 126 36 I 
Tasmania 4,278 2,085 76 49|—- 2|/— 1 
Australian Capital ‘Temitory — 12] — 425|/— 24 56 5 I 

Total I10,969 | 56,307 | 2,067 047 360 124 
































“@ Location of register of policies. 
Novre.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of transfers to Australian registers or other adjustments 


to number or value of policies. 


(®) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


Ordinary life assurance policies matured or otherwise discontinued during each of the 
years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 were as follows :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : 


POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE 
DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA. 





Assurance and Endowment 












! 








Annuity Policies. 


Policies. : 
Year. ae i Qh, vy : 
na No. of Sum Annual No. of ae Annual 
Policies. | Assured. |/Premiums,| Policies. serum: Premiums. 
- £000. | £7000. , £000. | £’000, 
1939 80,912 | 24,786 | (a) 275 17 (a) 
1947, 85,478 | 33,070 | 1,204 716 169 21 
1948 92,296 | 37,932 | 1,445 816 234 223 
1949 100,492 | 44,071 | 1,687, 1,039 216 go 
1950 113,054 | 50,917; 1,920, 4,269 274 71 
I95I : T10,969 | 56,307 | 2,067 ! 947 360 124 








(a) Not available. 


The number and amount of ordinary policies, excluding annuities, discontinued in 
the three years 1939, 1950 and 1951 and the reasons for discontinuance are given in the 


following table :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : 





| 


POLICIES(2) MATURED OR OTHERWISE 
DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA. 

















1939. 1950. 1951. 
i) 
Cause of Discontinuance. Sp ‘ 5 
No. Sum No. of Sum No. of Sum 

Policies. | Assured. | Policies. | Assured. | Policies. | Assured. 
a, op ee ia 4 £’000. £’000. £000, 
Death or ee . | 22,529 5,012 | 34,655 | 10,132 | 36,150 | 10,816 
Surrender «+ | 18,409 5,863 | 42,710 | 22,270 | 43,347 | 24,303 
Forfeiture ++ | 39,382 | 13,414 | 35,045 | 16,939 | 33,259 | 18,108 
Other % —128 —103 644 1,576 | —1,787 3,080 
Total 80,192 | 24,786 1113,054 | 50,917 ' 110,969 | 56,307 








to number or value of policies. 


(a) Excludes annuities. 
NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of transfers to Australian registers or other adjustments 
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(ii) Industrial Business. The number of policies discontinued each year in this 
branch is very large. In the following table details are given of industrial policies 
matured or otherwise discontinued in each State and the Australian Capital Territory 
during 1951 :-— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE 
DISCONTINUED IN_AUSTRALIA, 1951. 























\ Assurance and Endowment Policies. 

State or Territory.(a) No. of ‘Annual 
Policies. Sum Assured. | premiums. 

a + £’000. £000. 
New South Wales i 87,143 | 6,162 | 342 
Victoria ad ' 67,060 | 4,641. 264 
Queensland(b) we af 24,901 1,883 104 
South Australia ia es as | 20,061 1,303. 714 
Western Australia os wey 13,534 I,ool | 55 
Tasmania fee ae 4,152 386 ar 
Australian Capital Territory Fe, . 84 IZ. I 
Total 216,935 | 15,388 | 861 

i 
(a) Location of register of policies. (b) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


Details of industrial life assurance policies matured or otherwise discontinued during 
each of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 were as follows :— 


END USERIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE 
DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 














| Assurance and Endowment Policies. 
Year. = ina 
Peat | Sum Assured. | pAnnual, 
£’000. £000. 
1939 .. 3: Ls 2 bss 262,096 12,132 ! (a) 
1947 .. ae A ae Ss 204,626 | 12,406 | 720 
1948 .. i Pes 2a or 211,386. 13,750 766 
1949 .. ioe eu om Me 219,041 14,690 , . 819 
1950 .. xs ie ie 23 221,218 15,323 851 
I95I .. Baa eee os a -- | 216,935 | 15,388 | 861 








(a) Not available. 


The number and amount of policies, excluding annuities, discontinued during each 
of the years 1939, 1950 and 1951 and the reasons for discontinuance’ are given in the 
following table :— 

INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : POLICIES(2) MATURED OR OTHERWISE 

DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA. 


1939. 1950. 1951. 


























Cause of Discontinuance. Rey y = eA ge El 1 
No. of Sum No. of Sum No. of Sum 
Policies. | Assured. | Policies. | Assured. | Policies. | Assured. 
|| -- | |---| —-—- 
£000, | | £000. | £’000. 
Death or Bey «+ | 73,585 2,759 | 115,594 | 4,880 | 122,209 5,056 
Surrender . -- | 33,766 | 1,372 | 38,699 | 2,446 | 33,109 |. 2,462 
Forfeiture Si Ze 154,328 | 7,976 | 66,542; 7,950 ' 60,877 7,819 
Other... - we 417 | 25 383 | 47 740 51 
| ny eee ¥ 
Total Be as | 262,096 12,132 | 221,218 | 15,323 | 276,935 15,388 
| 














{a) Excludes annuities. 
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Details of revenue 


from premiums in respect of the ordinary business of all offices doing business in Australia 
are shown in the following table for each State and the Australian Capital Territory 


for the year 1951 :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN REVENUE FROM PREMIUMS, 1951. 


( £7800.) 





Assurance and 


Consideration for 























Endowment Premiums. . Annuities. 
State or Territory.(a) ‘ Total. 
Single Other Single Other 
| Premiums. | Premiums. , Premiums. | Premiums. 
New South ‘Wales 172 | 14,880 : 194 249 15,495 
Victoria. . : 71 | 12,401 | 328 645 13,445 
Queensland(b) 841 5,973 | 22 12 6,031 
South Australia .. 36 | 3,660 | 27 | Io 3,733 
Western Australia 25 2,589 ! 25 8 2,647 
Tasmania 7 1,203 22 13 1,245 
Australian Capital Territory 24 200 | 4 120 348 
Total 419 40,846 622 1,057 42,944 





(a) Location of register of policies. 


(b) tncludes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


The next table shows, for each of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951, the aggregate 
Australian income from premiums in respect of ordinary business of all offices doing 


business in Australia :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : 


Year. 


AUSTRALIAN 


( £7000.) 


| Assurance and Consideration 


Endowment 
Premiums. 


13,954 


oe 
os a 25,140 
: | 28,611 
31,904 
| 35,840 
| 41,265 





Annuities. 


| 
184 
{ 





970 
1,009 
1,158 
1,365 
1,679 


REVENUE FROM PREMIUMS. 


Total. 


14,138 


26,110 
29,620 
33,062 
372205 

2,944 





Details of the claims, etc., paid on ordinary assurance policies in each State and the 
Australian Capital Territory during the year 1951 are shown in the following table :— 


PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : 


AUSTRALIA, 1951. 























({ £7000.) a 
Claims. 
State ae peas a Sur- ie Cash 
ate or Territory.(@) By Death By renders, | ADnuities. | ponuses. Total. 
shitty. Maturity. 

New South Wales . 2,831 2,161 1,018 : 133 : 31 6,174. 
Victoria .. ; 2,284 2,246 867 123 26 5,546 
Queensland(b) I,I24 967 326 2r 13 2,451 
South Australia 639 562 161 30 6 1,398 
Western Australia 460 303 156 7 9 945 
Tasmania 232 7 | 73 17 2 501 
Australian Capital “Territory | 25 41 5 89 

Total 75595 6,434 | 2,642 346 87 | 17,104 








(a) Location of register of policies. 


(b) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 
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* In the following table details are given of claims, etc., paid on ordinary policies in 
Australia for each of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN AUSTRALIA. 

















ae ( £7000.) ; 3 
Year. Claims. Surrenders. | Annuities. a. Total. 
1939... i ‘sai? 7,935 1,843 | 220 260 10,258 
1947... ye BS 10,858 1,608 261 | 105 | 12,832 
1948... ss a3 11,408 1,766 281 | 96 13,55! 
1949... ae Mace 12,273 1,951 298 | 98 14,620 
1950... wa aa 13,320 2,382 322 102 16,126 
IQ5I_e- Peary 23s | 14,029 2,042 3463 __ 87] 17,104, 





(ii) Industrial Business. Premiums received on industrial policies in 1951 amounted 
to :—New South Wales, £4,800,000; Victoria, £4,198,000; Queensland, £1,511,000 ; 
South Australia, £1,235,000; Western Australia, £799,000; Tasmania, £314,000; 
Australian Capital Territory £17,000; Australia, £12,874,000 (including single premiums 
amounting to £15,000) 


The Australian receipts from assurance and endowment premiums on industrial 
policies for the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 were as follows :—1939, £6,490,000 ; 1947, 
£10,510,000; 1948, £11,182,000; 1949, £11,676,000; 1950, £12,207,000; 1951, 
£12,874,000. . 


Details of payments of claims, etc., on industrial policies in each State and the 
Australian Capital Territory during the year 1951 are given in the following table :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN 
AUSTRALIA, 1951. ‘ 




















Oe a ee __( £000.) 
Claims. : 
State or Territory .(a) “By Death or | : Surrenders. | Total. 
: Disability, , BY Maturity. ; : 
New South Wales .. ie 34 | 1,780 236 | 2,3 57 
Victoria .. om ac i 264 | 1,644 163 | 2,071 
Queensland(b) 6 a Iol 537 73 ~«! 7X1 
South Australia =... a 85 3904 46 3 525 
Western Australia .. is 49 282 37 3 368 
Tasmania .. oe i i ! 83 10 Int 
Australian Capital Territory .. ri 6 I 8 
: Rene = Bis hfe a 
Total 4 ot 859 | 4,726 566 6,151 
(a) Location of register of policies. (2) ‘Includes ‘Territories of Papua and New Guinea. : 


Claims, etc., paid on industrial policies in Australia for each of the years 1939 and 
1947 to 1951 were as follows :— 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN AUSTRALIA. 








a ( £’000.) 
Year. Claims. Surrenders. Total. 

P : 2 fF aA fos Boze ree a | = 
1939 .. ed ee es = 3,132 49a '' 3,631 
1947... ee os oe aA 4,983 478 5,461 
1948... ox. ee i = 5,320 503 | (a) 5,824 
1949 .- ae ed bet ae 59572 546 | 6,118 
1950 .. oe aes ae eal 5,410 | 606 * 6,016 
1951... ax ig re, ee: 51585 | 566 | 6,151 





(a) Includes Cash Bonuses paid £1,000. 
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7. Total Revenue and Expenditure.—{i) Total Revenue. The following table shows 
_particulars of the total revenue.derived by life assurance offices from sources within and 
beyond Australia during each of the years 1939 and 1947 to 1951 :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: TOTAL REVENUE. 
































— 7 i ( £°000.) 7 
: iain ee acco Interest 
i rest, 
Year. guattnent , 00, | DivWends. QUOI | 5 Total 
| Premiums. ; Giantea, BG ea ees 
Orprvary BusmINEss. 
1939s. tt«— ries as 21,508 303 9,901 ae 31,789 | 
1947... a .. | 37,103 1,179 13,600 | 305 52,187 
1948. st er 41,614 1,232 | 14,371 68 575285 
1949s ee akg 455770 | 1,366 | 15,267 736 63,139 
1950... <a +. §0,867 1,572 } 16,613 | 2,327 71,379 
195I.. se | 57,868 | 2,462 | 18,245 ; 306 78,881 
INDUSTRIAL BusINEss. 
1939... . 1 7,863 | ~ l 2,127' OF 10,051 
1947... of Zs 12,359 By ' 3,021 - 80 15,460 
1948... ae eee 13,075 = 3,170 10 16,255 
1949s oe wit 13,576 Bo 28 3,301 366 17,243 
1950... ae on 14,145 5 * 3,548 389 18,082 
IQ5! 14,915 | -- 3,832, 85 18,832 


(ii) Total Expenditure. The next table supplies details of the total expenditure, 
both within and beyond Australia, of life assurance offices during each of the years 1939 
and 1947 to 1951 :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 

















( £’660.) = 
BOT SY ie ee Se oe IE oe oe 7 
Claims and | , Bonuses | Com- Share- | All other Total 
Year. Annuities ‘Surrenders. paid to ission holders’ Expendi- Expendi- 
paid. ' Policy- miuss/0n. Dividends. | ture.(a) ture. 
i holders. ' 
ORDINARY BUSINESS. 
1939 . {| 12,320 | 2,668 | 380 1,483 1251 3,867] 20,843 
1947 .. 1 17,318 ' 2,234 143 3,250 04; 5,066 28,105 
1948 ++ | 18,674 ° 2,545 | 138 3,471 | 97! 5,094 | 30,019 
1949 ee 19.735 | 2,845 | 143 3,613 : 105 | 6,390 32,831 
1950 -. | 20,876! 3,481 : 152 4,027 | 105! 6,187 34,828 
IQ51 ae 21,786 ; 3,313 ; 134} 8,042! 128 9.770 38,673 
INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 
1939 -+ | 32763 576' -. 1 1,619 ! 72! 1,278 72308 
1947 a 6,052 543 : se i 2,075 | 46! 1,763 | 10,479 
1948 ais 6,409 587 : I { 2,058 | 41 | 1,859 10,955 
1949 io 6,778 | 638 ! ee 2,082 ° 371 2,159] 11,694 
1950 es 6,622 | 710 | oe ’ 2,116 31 2,416 11,895 
1951 . 6,743 667 | .. | 2,250 | 35 2,646 | 12,347 








(a) Includes other expenses of management, licence fees and taxes, &c. 


8. Liabilities and Assets.—{i) General. The liabilities of the Australian offices 
consist mainly of their assurance funds, but in the case of public companies there is a 
further liability on account of the shareholders’ capital. The assets consist chiefly of 
government and municipal securities, mortgages, loans on policies, landed and house 
property, etc. Loans on personal security are granted by very few of the Australian 
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offices. A number of the larger Australian offices have extensive business overseas and 
separate details of liabilities and assets in respect of Australian business are not available 
for years after 1941. For 1941 and earlier years see Official Year Book No. 37 and 
previous issues. 

(ii) Total Liabilities and Assets. In the two tables which follow, the details of 
liabilities and assets relate to all business (Australian and overseas) of Australian com- 
panies, the life assurance business of the two State Government offices, all business of the 
Provident Life Assurance Co. Ltd. (incorporated in New Zealand) and the Australian 
business only of the Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. (incorporated in England). For 
various reasons several offices do not attempt the dissection of liabilities and assets 
between the industrial and ordinary branches, and, therefore, the figures in the following 
tables relate to the ordinary and industrial branches combined. Details of the total 
liabilities of life assurance offices for the year 1951 are given in the following table :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: TOTAL LIABILITIES, 1951. 



































o ( £7000.) 
Life Other | 
Total 
a Soames’ | Spasms’ | Lables 
ee Ses a Le a pote Ser 
Shareholders’ Capital— 
Authorized a or a ek . 4573 4573 
Less Uniszued oe ee a te ee | 1,849 1,849 
Subscribed Capital .. i 22 a 2,724 2,724 
Paid-up— | i a 
In Money oe ae en { 2,312 2,312 
Otherwise than in Money . .. a | a 89 89 
Total a re ee “8 | fe 2,401 2,401 
Life Assurance Statutory Funds— ee ie Oe 
Ordinary Department ae be af 488,020 | i 488,020 
Industrial Department os a .. | 103,261 ; - 103,261 
Total - a oe is 591,281 te 591,281 
Funds in respect of Other Classes of Business a8 , 754 754 
General Reserves ‘ Ss 12,192 | 1,096 13,288 
Protit and Loss ‘Account Balance os ; 82 82 
fos i ae 
Total, Shareholders’ Capital, Assurance ; ' a 
Funds and Reserves Pe my 603,473 , 4,333 | 607,806 
Other Liabilities— | Sie * 
Deposits .. ae 759 948 1,707 
Staff Provident and Superannuation Funds : 141 ! 335 476 
Claims admitted or intimated but not paid 7,211 59 { 7,270 
Annuities due but not paid .. vel 7 a i 7 
Premiums Paid in Advance and in Suspense J 864 ' ro , 874 
Sundry Creditors .. af Le 2,213 99 2,312 
Bank Overdraft... : ma? 3,031 | 33 | 3,064 
Reserves and Provisions for Taxation aoa 2,350 138! 2,488 
Other Liabilities .. ie oA oe | 344 | 15 359 





Total Liabilities es oe oe 620,393 | 5,970 | 626,363 
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The following table furnishes details of the total assets of life assurance offices for 


the vear 1951 :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: TOTAL ASSETS, £951. 























( £7000.) 
— 7 ral ie > WS 
Lif Oth , Amount of 
Item. Assurance Classes of ‘Total. eas 
Business. Business. ; | Australia. 
Fixed Assets— 
Office Premises + 11,345 202! 41,547 8,511 
Other Freehold and Leasehold Property... 9.346 , 55 | 9,401’ 5,430 
Office Furniture, Fittings and pana ' 
and Motor Vehicles . 2% 530 | 38 | 568 | 426 
‘Total Fixed Assets 21,221 295 l 21,516 14,367 
Loans— : aa eee : 
On Mortgage | 147,780 68 147,848 | 113,312 
On Debentures and Shares 1,432 36° 1,468! 3,455 
On Policies of the Company including i 

Advances of Premiums ae +} 24,770 . 24,770 | 18,067 
On Life Interests and Reversions fae 286 I 287° 276 
On Personal Security : 33 9 42° 41 
Other Loans 14,329 | 408 14,737 | 14,691 

Total Loans .. oe ++ | 188,630 | 522 189,152 147,842 
| 
Investments— peas =e" 
Government Securities— 

Australia .. dt - » 202,403! 2,255 | 204,658 | 194,35 

New Zealand ' 37,918 85 32,003 ' : 

Great Britain : dts 7,309 7,309 : 

Other British Dominions : 6,440 | 51 6,445 - 

Foreign. 122 | . 122 | 
Securities of Local and Semi-Governmental . 

Bodies { 100,227 . 188 | 100,415 72,802 
Debentures .. - 18,319 - 7,097 | 19,416 18,166 
Preference Shares 13,554 ' 39} 13,593 ' 12,625 
Ordinary Shares 12,478 465 | 12,943; 11,408 
Holdings in Controlled Companies 2,551 334} 2,885 | 2,785 
Life Interests and Reversions purchased. . 43 oe 43° 43 
Other Investments 865 865 586 

Total Investments 396,229 4,468 | 400,697 312,771 
a a —j--- peers 
Cash on Deposit, Current Account and in ( 
hand. ; a de oe 9439 6. +50. ‘ 2 
Other Assets— | 3 : ai : ee 
Outstanding Premiums 3.02 9 033) ‘2,2 
Interest, Dividends and Rents accrued : 3098 : ee 

and outstanding .. a atk - ot 4,584 6 ,620 | 8 

Sundry Debtors . : 881 | Ba ve | 3-489 
33 | 914 | 535 
Eetablishment PUNY : 152 542 694 673 
Other Assets \ 2,233 | I 2,234 1,411 

{ 1 

m . | | 

Total A sets 620,393 486,116 

I 








5,970 | 626,363 





{a) Includes goodwill and other i intangible asseta, 
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(iii) Assets held in Australia. Details of assets held in Australia for the years 1939 
and 1947 to 1951 are Set out in detail in the following table :-— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE(a): ASSETS HELD IN 








AUSTRALIA. 
(£7000.) 
| ‘ j ' 
Particulars. ; 1B" “1947, | 1948. | 1949. 1950. 1951. 
= i | 
Landed and house property .. | 12,823 | 12,845 | 12,943 | 13,436 | 13,582 | 13,941 
Government and sani ! | 
securities ote . $115,712 1256,777 |270,988 |278,354 |273,331 | 267,158 
Life interests and reversions. a 234 | 75 37 38 |” 36 43 
Other investments -. i 6,466 | 11,747 | 17,176 | 25,573 | 36,078 | 45,570 
Loans on mortgages P 61,720 | 47,077 ] 51,954 | 60,941 | 82,793 | 113,312 
Loans on companies’ policies ( 22,445 , 15,843 | 16,141 | 16,699 } 17,071 | 18,067 
Other loans % fy (c) . 3,598 4,108 5,484 | 10,941 | 16,463 
Outstanding premiums “a 1,087 ' 1,401 1,542; 1,642 1,937 2,299 
Outstanding interest, divi- | | 
dends and rents ; eae Tp 8ir 2,863 3,025 3,116 3,323 3,489 
Cash zi {2,399 | 2,882 | 3,295 | 4,406] 3,585] 2,729 
Establishment and organiza- H | 
tion accounts (d) es I,IOI ; 942 674 674 665 673 
All other assets... tes 1,718 , 1,065 1,244 1,539 1,955 2,372 
! 








fe 
Total Australian Assets | 227,516 | 3575115 383,127 | 411,902 | 445,297 | 486,116 








a) Life assurance and other classes of business. (6) Australian assets. —_ (c) Included with 
other investments. (d) Includes goodwil] and other intangible assets. 


9. ‘Loans,—In the following table details are given of new Joans granted by life 
assurance companies during each of the years ended 31st December, 1948 to 1952. The 
information has been compiled from monthly returns furnished by each company. New 
loans granted by the Government Insurance Office of New South Wales and the Queens- 
land State Government Insurance Office are not included. Advances of premiums are 





also excluded. . 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES(a) ;: NEW LOANS GRANTED.(4) 
{ £'000.) 
Particulars. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 9195. | 1952. 








Cuass oF Security. 





Mortgage of Real Estate 11,206 17,177 35,677 41,132. 30,140 











| 
Companies’ Policies oi { 2,025 2,263 2,583 2,930 ! 45329 
Other «sl 2,822 3,034 4,211 7,298 | 4,937_ 
Total . 16,053 | 22,474 42,471 51,300 | 39% 39,406 
Srate or Terrirory.(c) 
New South Wales a 9,230 13,108 21,176 26,596 | 21,748 
Victoria. . Se 3 ge Ge 3,890 5,651 16,651 16,813 10,687 
Queensland me an 1,612 1,447 1,915 3,325 2,065 
South Australia .. oe 664 796 1,419 1,641 2,349 
Western Australia os 497 1,106 894 2,075 1,649 
Tasmania a 183 359 391 873 858 
Aust. Cap. Territory bea 7 7| = 254387 5° 
Total as ey 16,053 22,474 42,471 51,360 39,406 


eels { 

(a) Excludes Government Insurance Office of New South Wales and Queensland State Government 
Insurance Office. (4) Exctudes Advances of Premiums. (c) State or Territory of location of 
mortgage, registration of policy, or residence of borrower, 
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§ 3. Fire, Marime and General Insurance. 


t. Australasian Companies.—The statistical information in this paragraph has been 
extracted from the Australasian Insurance and Banking Record. The following table 
shows, for the years 1938-39 and 1946-47 to 1950-51 particulars of the revenue and 
expenditure of a group of insurance companies having their head offices either in Australia, 
New Zealand or Fiji :— 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES: SUMMARY OF 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 























Particulars. 1938-39. | 1946-47. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | I950~51. 
No. of companies .. a 40 43 43 47 | 44 45 
{ 
' £000, | £000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. 
Premiums, Jess reinsurances.. ! 9,708 | 15,472 | 19,363! 21,816 ' 24,008 | 31,796 
Losses... yd a 5,417 8,056 | 10,437 | 11,502 | 12,585 | 17,131 
Expenses, commisrion and | ; | 
taxes .. { 2,904 4,928 | 55720 6,991 7,880 9,799 
Transfer to Reserve for Un- | 
earned Premiums Saal (a) a) (a) 1,335 1,526 3,151 
Underwriting Profit .. {(b)1,297 |(8)2,488 |(2)3,206 1,988 2,017 1,715 
Interest, rent, etc... oe I,O1LL 1,141 1,181 1,257 1,360 1,545 
Total surplus 2,308 3,629 4,387 3,245 35377 3,260 
Dividends and bonuses paid... ‘ 709 1,102 1,248 1,470 1,755 1,912 
i I 
(a) Not available. {b) Trade surplus. No provision has been made for transfers to Reserve for 


Unearned Premiums. 


2. Aggregate Australian Business.—{i) General. While the foregoing statements 
relate only to those companies whose head offices are located in Australia, New Zealand 
or Fiji, the following particulars, which are somewhat restricted in the range of 
information, are in respect of all companies operating in Australia. The statistics in this 
paragraph conform substantially to the following definitions and should be interpreted 
in accordance therewith. 


(a) Premiums represent the full amount receivable in respect of policies issued and 
renewed in the year, less returns, rebates and bonuses paid or credited to policy-holders 
during the year. They are not adjusted to provide for premiums unearned at the end 
of the year and consequently the amounts differ from “earned premium income ”’ 
appropriate to the year. When business is increasing, as in recent years, premiums 
receivable (as shown in the statistics) are greater than ‘‘earned premium income ” 
appropriate to the year. The converse applies when business is declining. 

(6) Claims or losses include provision for outstanding claims and represent claims 
or losses incurred inthe year. Salvage and other amounts recoverable have been deducted. 

(c) Contributions to Fire Brigades, Commission and Agents’ Charges, and Expenses 
of Management represent mainly charges paid during the year. 


(d) Taxation represents mainly payments made during the year, and includes income 
tax, pay-roll tax, licence fees, stamp duty (where paid by the company), etc. ance 
tax paid during the year is based on the income of earlier years. 


The tables contain selected items of statistics and the information BhOwT is riot 
suitable for the construction of a “ profit and loss ”’ statement or ‘‘ revenue ” account. 


In cases where the business is underwritten in one State and the risk is situated in 
another the business is included in the State in which the policy was issued. 


During 1951-52 (1950-51) revenue from premiums amounted to £77,608,000 
(£57,949,000) and from the net interest on investments, etc., to £2,232,000 (£2,087,000), 
totalling £79,840,000 (£60,036,000). Expenditure on losses amounted to £40,408,000 
(£27,405,000), contributions to fire brigades £1,732,000 (£1,402,000), commission and 
agents’ charges £8,057,000 (£6,102,000), expenses of management £12,840,000 (£9,731,000) 
and taxation £3,794,000 (£2,460,000), a total of £66,831,0v0 (£47,100,000). 
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(ii) States. The following table shows, for each State, the aggregate premium 
income less reinsurances and returns, and claims or losses less amounts recoverable, for 
all classes of insurance other than life for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL-INSURANCE : PREMIUMS AND LOSSES—STATES. 





























( £'000.) 
State. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. |. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Gross Premrums, Less REINSURANCES AND RETURNS. 

New South Wales .. 6,943 | 13, 356 | 15,935 18,797 | 23,214 | 31,107 
Victoria .. a 45505 | 9,406 | 11,994 | 14,579 | 18,024} 24,441 
Quecusland 2,327 3,406 | 4,557 | 59422 | 6755 | 9,015 
South Australia 1,245 2,170 | 2,861 | 3,637 | 4,630 6,167 
Western Australia 1,373 2,094 , 2,536: 3,141 | 3,911 5,000 
Tasmania _ 457 | 838 | a99 3,156 | 1,415 | 3 1,878 
Total 16,850 ' 31,270 . 38,882 | 46,732 | 57,949 | 77,608 














Gross CLaris or Losses, Less AMounTs RECOVERABLE. 











New South Wales . | “3,842 | 75441 | 8,278 ' 9,109 | 11,156 | 16,661 
Victoria .. : .. | 2,104, 4,470 5,494, 6,465 9,042 ; 12,205 
Queensland ; 1,071 2,032 2,307 , 2,401 2,658 4,979 
South Australia i 487 1,063 | 1,357: 1,357 1,851 | 2,858 
Western Australia 731 1,044} 1,027} 1,365 1,912: 2,981 
Tasmania ad +e} 204 303 | 375 |. 470. 786 724 

Total ade -. 1 8,529 | 16,353 | 18,898 } 21,168 | 27,405 | 40,408 





NorTe.—See footnotes to next table. 


(iii) Classes of Insurance. The following statement shows premiums and losses in 
respect of the principal classes of risks, for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


FIRE, MARINE,AND GENERAL INSURANCE : PREMIUMS AND LOSSES— 
PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF RISK, AUSTRALIA. 





























( £7000.) 
Class of Risk. | 1938-39. a0. | 1947-43. | 1948~49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Gross Premrums, Less REINSURANOES AND RETURNS. 
Fire ; -- | 5,597} 9,074 ' 10,743 | 12,343 [ 14,763 | 18,535 ° 
Workers’ Compensation (a)... | 4,361 8,060 | 10,066 | 11,556 | 13,378 | 17,159 
Motor Vehicle — \ ; ) 
Compulsory Third Party . 848 1,436 | 1,832 2,383 3,040 4,759 
Other .. : 394 45234 | 6,252 8,236 | 11,920 | 18,048 
Marine . 1,018 |(b)3,026 \(6)3,635 | 4,296! 5,302 7,433 
Personal Accident 554 (c) 1,012 | 1,188 1,541 1,899 
All other 1,472 | 5.440 ' 5,342} 6,730 |__ 8,005 | 9,784 
Total 16,850 | 31,270 | 38,882 | 46,732 | 57,949 |_ 77,608 _ 
Gross Ciatms or Losses, Less Amounts RECOVERABLE. 
Fire 2,223 | 2,414! 2,951 . 2,430 4,197 { “6,669 
Workers’ Compensation (a). 2,972 | 55751. 5,920- 6,292 6,784 | 8,678 
Motor Vehicle— | | 
Compulsory Third ied 5 1,493 2,014 2,695 3,372 | 5,331 
Other . : 25324 2,619 3,528 4,970 7,867 | 12,025 
Marine : 243 {(6)1,145 (6)1,248 | 1,784 | 2,244 1 3,352 
Personal Accident | 264 (c) 349 | 412 514! 634 
All other 503 | _ 2,931 2,888 | 2,585 2,427 3,719 
Total 8.529 | 16,353 | 18,898 | 21,168 | 27.405 | 40,408 














(a) From 1947-48 excludes Workmen's Compensation Insurance in coal-mining industry in New 


South Wales. 
Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 753-4)- 


(6) Excludes business of Commonwealth Marine War Risks Insurance Board (see 
(c) Inclided with All other. 
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The volume of business measured by the amount of premium income shows that fire 
insurance represented about 25.5 per cent. of the total business during 1950-5! and 23.9 
per cent. during 1951-52, workers’ compensation 23.1 per cent. during 1950-51 and 22.1 
per cent. during 1951-52, motor vehicles (including compulsory third party insurance) 
25.8 per cent. in 1950-51 and 29.4 per cent. in 1951-32 and marine insurance constituted 
9.2 per cent. in 1950-51 and 9.6 per cent. in 1951-52. 


E. FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


1. General.—The total membership of friendly societies in Australia is approximately 
600,000 but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicines, and in 
many cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to members 
themselves, this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and unmarried 
members, be more than doubled to arrive at an estimate of the number of persons who 
receive some direct benefit from these societies. Legislation has conferred. certain 
privileges on friendly societies, but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, 
and it is the duty of the Registrars in the various States, prior to registering a new society, 
to see that its proposed rules conform to the law, and that the scale of contribution 
is sufficient to provide the promised benefits Societies are obliged to forward to the 
Registrar annual returns about their membership and their finances, and reports are 
published in most of the States dealing with the returns received. 


2. Number of Societies, Lodges and Members.—The number of different societies 
and lodges, the total number of benefit members at the end of the year 1950-51 and their 
average number during the year are shown in the following table :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : SOCIETIES, LODGES AND MEMBERS, ets 























ee Gl 
¥s i Average 
Registered |. ‘eet | Benefit, 
State. Friendly Branches. ° : End ! Members 
Societies. wy Year | during the 
| OE LAE,” ci Year. 
a ~~ | i - ae 
1 
_New South Wales (2) ad 32 2,302 213,091 219,170 
Victoria (5) bs III 1,436 193,851 196,991 
Queensland . oe 26 548 66,610 67,234 
South Australia (ec) . : mn 17 | (d) 824 71,591 73,380 
Western Australia (©) a 13 310 28,288 28,690 
Tasmania (e) at 20 166 19,338 19,998 
Total pe a ae | 5,586 592,709 605,463 
(a) Includes branches in the Australian Capital Territory ; excludes 24 miscellaneous societies 
consisting of Medical Institutes, Dispensaries and Accident and Burial Societies. (b) Excludes 
Dispensaries, Juvenile Branches and members contributing to medical benefits only. (c) Excludes 
Juvenile Branches. (@) Societies containing male and female branches counted as two branches. 


(e) Year 1951. 


3. Sickness and Death Returns.—Sick pay is generally granted for a number of 
months at full rates, then for a period at half rates, and in some societies is finally reduced 
to quarter rates. The following table shows the total number of members who received, 
sick pay during the year, the number of weeks in the aggregate for which they received 
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pay, and the average per member sick, and, further, the number of benefit members who 
died during the year, together with ole proportion of deaths per thousand average 
members :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : SICKNESS AND DEATH RETURNS, 1950-51. 








| Benefit Members.(a) 














Members Total Average 
Stat who Weeks Weeks per Proportion 
NE received Sick Pay Member Deaths of Deaths 
Sick Pay. granted. sick. 7 per 1,000 
H (Average). 
New South Wales (bd) (bd) (b) (b) {b) 
Victoria. . 41,620 478,943 IL.51 2,360 11.98 
Queensland . 12,439 136,636 10.98 974 14.49 
South Australia .. 17,374 | 192,558 11.08 1,095 14.92 
Western Australia 6,003 65,606 10.93 317 II.05 
Tasmania(c) 3,066 36,834 12.01 339 16.95 
Total os (d) (8) (d) (bd) (b) 





(a) Excludes registered wives. (0) Not available. (c) Year 1951. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—{i) Revenue. The financial returns are not prepared — 
in the same way in each State, but an attempt has been made in the following table to 
group the revenue under the main headings :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : REVENUE, 1950-51. 














( £.) 
Entrance Fees, Taterest, 
State Members’ Dividends All other Total 
: Contributions and Revenue. Revenue. 
and Levies. Rents. 

New South Wales(a) a2. 1,014,970 240,677 89,376 1,345,023 
Victoria 1,141,207 308,396 133,548 1,583,151 
Queensland 294,385 |} 102,759 (6) 397,144 
South Australia 330,809 160,613 44,399 535,821 
Western Australia .. 162,232 36,043 3,475 201,750 
Tasmania(c) 91,554 21,896 27,552 141,001 
Total - | 3:035,157 870,384 298,349 | 4,203,890 





(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


 ¥ (b) Included in Interest, Dividends and Rents. 
¢ ear 1951. 


(ii) Expenditure. The returns relating to expenditure are in greater detail than 
those for revenue and particulars of the major items are shown below :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : EXPENDITURE, 1950-51. 








(£.) 
{ ; | 
Sums 
Medical | _ Payable 
\ i at Death of soe All other Total 
State. Sick Pay. | A endance Members Adminis- Expendi- Expendi- 
{ and tration. 
j ‘Nedicine. and ture. ture. 
Members’ 
Wives. 
New South Wales(a) 259,551 452,121 122,110 260,245 101,155 1,195,182 
Victoria a 279,094 560,112 61,121 280,435 168,745 1,349,507 
Queensland .. 84,453 137,389 46,335 66,154 (0) 334,331 
South Australia 97:929 157,258 54,290 74,242 49,768 433,487 
Western Australia 33,853 85,931 16,792 353245 10,068 181,889 
Tasmania(c) .. 21,517 38,699 22,586 26.553 18,386 127.741 
Total .. 776,397 | 1,431,510 323,234 742,874 348,122 | 3,622,137 














(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


(6) Included in Administration. 


(c) Year 1951. 
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5. Funds.—The funds of friendly societies in each State at the end of the year 
1950-51 were :—New South Wales, £6,845,000; Victoria, £8,615,000 ; Queensland, 
£2,640,000; South Australia, £3,987,000; Western Australia, £1.015,000; Tasmania, 
£649,000 ; total, £23,751,000. 


F. PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


The following particulars give some idea of the number and value of estates of 
deceased persons in each State for the latest year for which information is available. 


Owing to differences in legislation in the various States the figures are not entirely com- 
parable. 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 











New 
rae Queens- South Western . 
Particulars. bet be ha Jand. | Australia. | Australia. eo 
1951-82. : 1950-51. 1951. 1951. G 5 
; mone (a) 
Probates— 
Estates .. a No. 17,410 9,150 2,343 2,775 1,859 794 
Gross Value . £ c (d) 9,758,754 |14,537,132 | 7-127,611 | 3,819,766 
Net Value ne & |73,066,021 (a) (ce) 13,627,878 | 6,885,423 | 3,622,464 
Letters of Administration— 
Estates .. aes Ne (a) 2.335 257 1,012 339 173 
Gross Value ot £ (a) (d) §18,56r | 1,630,316 | 579,203 | 246,535 
_ ace Value a £ (@) (a) (ce) 1,447,970 | 575,670 | 228,585 
‘otal— 
Estates .. os No. | 17,410 11,485 2,600 3,787 2,198 967 
Gross Value a £° {c) 52,348,856 {0,277,315 |16,167,448 | 7,706,814 | 4,066,301 
Net Value ¥ £ 173,066,021 |50,016,155 (ce) 15,075,848 | 7,461,093 | 3,851,049 
(a) Total estates of deceased persons assessed for death duty. (b) Estates dealt with by Taxation 


Department. {c) Not available. (d) Not available separately. 


G. STATE LOTTERIES AND BETTING. 


§ 1. State Lotteries. 


State Governments operate lotteries in New South Wales, Queensland and Western 
Australia. In Tasmania, Tattersall’s Lotteries are conducted under Regulations framed 
under the Gaming Act 1935. 


New South Wales State Lotteries commenced in 1932. At present, each ordinary 
lottery consists of 100,000 tickets at 5s. 6d. each, with prizes totalling £17,750. Each 
special lottery has 100,000 tickets at 108. each, with prize money totalling £31,700. Net 


profits of the lottery are paid to the Consolidated Revenue Fund from which grants are 
made to hospitals. 
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In Queensland, the Golden Casket Art Union commenced in 1916 with the specific 
object of augmenting the funds of the Queensland War Council. Subsequently, Anzac 
Cottages and Nurses Quarters Funds benefited until 1920, when net profits were paid 
to the Department of Health and Home Affairs (Hospitals, Motherhood and Child Welfare 
Trust Fund) and used for the maintenance of hospitals, grants to institutions, and for 
motherhood and child welfare purposes. A stamp duty is imposed on tickets sold. The 
proceeds of this are paid to Consolidated Revenue Fund. At present, ordinary tickets 
are priced at 58. 6d. each (100,000), special tickets at 10s. each (100,000), with prizes 
totalling £17,550 and £32,000 respectively. 


In Western Australia, lotteries are conducted by the Lotteries Commission under the 
Lotteries Control Act of 1932. Profits are paid by the Commission to hospitals and 
other charities. Each lottery comprises 100,000 tickets at 2s. 6d. each, with prizes 
totalling £6,630. 


Details of the income, expenditure and net profit of the three State Lotteries for the 
years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are given in the following table :-— 


STATE LOTTERIES: INCOME, EXPENDITURE AND NET PROFIT. 














(£.) 
Income. Expenditare. - 
moat endo’ a0vh ou : Adminis- proit 
. er rizes tration 
Tickets. Income. Total. Allotted. Taxes. and Total. 
: other. 
New Sours Waters Strate LOTTERY. 
1939 .. + | 2,388,750) 18| 2,388,768] 1,500,059 +. 55,674] 1,555,733] 833,035 
1948 .. -+ | §,660,000) 219] 5,660,219] 3,607,300 112,155] 3,719,455| 1,940,764 
1949 .. .« | 6,312,500 144! 6,312,644] 4,024 555 a4 135,981] 4,160,536] 2,152,108 
1950 .. -- | 6,990,000 336} 6,990,336] 4,456,505, any 151,882) 4,608,387) 2,381,949 
1951 .. -- | 7,867,500 233| 7,867,733] 5,015,255: oe 194,819] 5,210,074] 2,657,659 
1952 .. .» | 8,830,000 142] 8,830,142} 5,627,205 ae 266,307} 5,893,512] 2,936,630 





QUEENSLAND GOLDEN Casket ART UNION. 

















1939 .. .. | 1,902,500) 2,626) 1,905,126) 1,217,800! 955785) 146,907] 1,459,832 445,294 
1948 .. . + } 3,360,000) 1,373] 3.361.373 2,146,200] 168,000, 196,567] 2,510,767 850.606 
1949 .. .. | 3,790,000) 1,636; 3,791,636] 2,420,800 189,500, 223,485) 2,833,785 957,851 
1950 .. «+ | 3,972,500 1,794] 3:974,294| 2,537,450) 198,625 236,092) 2,972,167| 1,002,127 
IQ5r .. .» | 4,265,000 2,484) 4,267,484) 2,724.300} 213,250 253,132! 3,190,682 | 1,076,802 
1952 .. oo 4,882,500] 1,865] 4,884,365} 3.118,650° 244,125 294,483] 3,657,258, 1,227,107 

“WESTERN AUSTRALIAN STATE LOTTERY. ° 
1939 .. oe 238,680. = 238,680 127.38 oa ssa3d 160,821 97,859 
1948 .. . 687,490 . 687,490] 364,65¢ .- 94,697,  459.347/ 228,143 
1949 .. a 749,981 . 749,981, 397,80 . 103,813, 501,613] 248.368 
1950 .. es 737,47¢) an 787,470 417,60¢ - 108,876, 526,566] 260.904 
1gst .. ro 924,965 ie 924,965] 490.620 = 127,731! 618,351 306.614 


1952 .. -- |. 949.975 o 949,975) 511,800 an 128,892) 640,692] 309.283 
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§ 2. Totalizator Investments. 


Estimates of totalizator investments and investments with licensed bookmakers 
for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are given in the following table :— 


TOTALIZATOR INVESTMENTS AND INVESTMENTS WITH LICENSED 





























BOOKMAKERS. 
( £000.) 
, ' : 7 cl ' 
Year ended 30th = N.S.W. | Vie. — Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
TOTALIZATOR INVESTMENTS.(a) 
{ \ \ 
1939 an ne 1,731! 2,732 5 722 630 | 762 339 6,916 
1948, bs 8,544 | 7,753 | 929 1,682 | 2,22 864 21,997 
1949 ~ ab 8,742 | 9,012 | 973 1,736 | 2,333 824 23,620 
1950... a 9,702 | 95457 1,945 1,746 ; 2,382 950 26,182 
IQ5I ee sie 11,550 10,756 | 2.249 ' 1.966 ‘ 2,718 936 30,175 
1952 a Ms 16,344 11,334 | 2,857 | 2,204 | 3,226 951 36,916 
INVESTMENTS WITH LICENSED BooKMAKERS.(b) 
; = 
1939 21,379 () {|  (e) 7,640! (¢) (d) 1,093 (ce) 
1948 ac -- ; 65,739 | 46,000 (ec) 17,007 ' (c) (€) 3,221 (ce) 
1949 is - 68,183 49,000 (e) 19,053, (ce) | (f) 5,940 (c) 
1950 — A 74,664 50.000 (c) 21,272 c) 6,389 (c) 
1951 ie ace 82,073 51,000 (ec) t 22,857 | (c) 75223 (c) 
1952 is oe 115,485 . 52,000 | (ec) | 25,080 : {c) 9,840 {c) 
(a) Estimated from taxes on totalizators. (b) Estimated from taxes on betting with licensed 
bookmakers, {c) Not available. (d) Year ended 31st December, (e) Seven months ended 
31st July, 1948. (f) Year ended 31st July. 


H. GOVERNMENT, SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AND PARLIAMENTARY PENSION 
AND SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES. 


§ 1. Government and Semi-~Governmental Pension and Superannuation 
Schemes. 


The Commonwealth and all State Governments have established pension or super- 
annuation schemes for their employees. These schemes are operated through funds to 
which both the Government and the employees make contributions. Employees of 
semi-governmental authorities are in some cases covered by the Commonwealth or State 
Government scheme and in other cases by a separate scheme of the authority. 

In the following table aggregate details are given for the year 1951-52, of the receipts, 
expenditure, accumulated funds and number of contributors and pensioners of the 
Commonwealth and State Government and main semi-governmental schemes. The 
funds included are :— 

(a) Commonwealth—The Superannuation Fund and Defence Forces Retirement 
Benefits Fund. 

(b) New South Wales.—State Superannuation Fund, Government Railways 
Superannuation Fund and Police Superannuation and Reward Fund. 

(c) Vietoria.—The Superannuation Fund, Police Superannuation Fund, Police 
Pensions Fund, Melbourne Harbour Trust Superannuation Account, 
Geelong Harbour Trust Superannuation Fund, Melbourne and Metro- 
politan Board of Works Superannuation Fund, Electricity Commission 
Provident Fund, Gas and Fuel Corporation Superannuation Fund, 
Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board Superannuation Fund, Country Fire 
Authority Superannuation Fund and Port Phillip Pilots’ Sick and 
Superannuation Fund. 
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(d) Queensland.—Public Service Superannuation Fund and Police Superan- 
nuation Fund. 


(e) South Australia —South Australian Superannuation Fund, Police Pensions 
Fund and Public Service Superannuation Fund. 


(f) Western Australia.—The Superannuation Fund. 


(g) Tasmania.—Public Service Superannuation Fund (Old and New Funds), 
Police Provident Fund and State Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 


2 


GOVERNMENT AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL PENSION AND SUPERANNUATION 
SCHEMES, 1951-52. 







































































| 
Particulars. C’wlth. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
Receipts— £’000. | £’000, | £’000. | £'000. | £000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. 
Contributions— 
Employees #3 4,588 2,695 1,835 218 505 222 252 10,315 
Government o8 2,254 6,201 2,167 7 569 447 181 11,896 
Interest ie a 888 1,049 738 213 226 86 54 3,254 
Other . a ae 13 79 12 4 5 en: i 114 
Tota) .. oe 71743 | 10,024 4,752 S12 1,305 488 251579 
Expenditure— P 
Pension Payments _ .. 2,829 4,171 2,274 250 729 193 10,930 
Gratuities or Rewards. . 54 39 54 I a 15 163 
Refundof Contributions 417 291 140 80 53 27 1,041 
Other as os 44 16 or 21 3 84 
Total .. as 3,300 4,545 2,484 332 803 238 12,218 
Funds atend of Year .. ; 29,849 | 32,319 | 22,557] 4,396 | 6,493 1,664 | 99,862 
Contributors at end of 
Year— No. No. ies No. No. No. No. 
Males oo 38,050 9:714 | 10,925 5;050 a 
Females } 116,736 | 86,894 /9°s'r8r | 3,316 | 1,317 r73r f | 2873035 
Total .. -. | 116,736 | 86,894 | 43,831 | 13,030 | 12,242 6,781 | 287,035 
Pensioners at end of Year— : 
Males . nore 7,378 958 2,617 708 
Female ex-employees . 70 1,000 234 400 Iz 
Widows i 4,833 | (2798219 57322 244 | 2,080 349 61,468 
Children ae a1 1,002 | } 626 36 226 13I 
Tota] .. -. | 13,559 } 23,981 | 14,326 1,472 51323 1,304 61,468 











For details of the individual funds summarized above see Finance Bulletin No. 43 
issued by this Bureau. 


§ 2. Parliamentary Pension and Superannuation Schemes. 


Pension and superannuation schemes have been established for members of the 
Commonwealth and all State Parliaments except the Tasmanian. Full details of these 
schemes are given in pages 91 to 99 of Official Year Book No. 38. All the schemes are 
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operated through funds to which the members of Parliament and the Commonwealth 
or States contribute. Details of the receipts, expenditure, funds and number of con- 
tributors and pensioners for the year 1951-52 are given in the following table :— 


PARLIAMENTARY PENSION AND SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES, 1951-52. 





Particulars. 





Receipts— 
Contributions— 
Members. 
Government 
Interest 
Other 


Total 


Expenditure— 
Pension Payments (a) .. 
Refund of Contributions 
Other as at 


Total 


Funds at end of Year 


Contributors at end of Year 


Pensioners at end of Year— 
Ex-members .. we 
Widows 


Total 


















































C’wlth. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.} Total. 
4 
Boe Mee: + is 

£ £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
28,479 | 9,742 7,636 7,361 3.435 3,965 | 60,618 
10,874 1,564 659 7,361 6,185 4,160 | 30,803 
2,195 1,117 : 1,181 973 244 5:710 
546 se ey an ee 546 
42,094 | 12,423 | 8,295 | 15,903 | 10,593 8,369 | 97,677 
14,622 | 4:773 | 7,930 3,774 | 905 1,855 | 31,859 
ee Pee a8 a .. 844 844 
H 60 as 60 
14,622 ; 4,773 | 7,930 | 1,774 965 | 2,699 | 32,763 

Pet ef ts te 

82,509 } 40,299 44,413 | 34,873 | 11,956 | 214,050 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
183] - 101 99 71 59 80 593 

‘ t 

13 8 (d) 7 7 (bd) 

5 74 (8) 5 4 (b) 

18 15 (b) 7 5 II (d) 





(a) Including lump sum payments. 


(b) Not available. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
PUBLIC FINANCE. 


Norz.—The subject of ‘‘ Public Finance ” is dealt with in this Chapter under the 
two major divisions of Commonwealth Finance and State Finance. The close financial 
relations between the Commonwealth and States, however, particularly since the Financial 
Agreement has been in operation, demand also a combination of these two divisions under 
the heading of Commonwealth and State Finance. Under the Financial Agreement the 
Commonwealth assumed the liability to bondholders for the States’ Debts existing at 
the date of the agreement and now arranges for all borrowings for and on behalf of the 
Commonwealth or any State and for all conversions, renewals, redemptions and con- 
solidations of the Public Debts of the Commonwealth and the States. In view of this 
it has been found convenient to deal with the Commonwealth and State Public Debt 
in a separate division. 

The subject of income taxes is also dealt with in a separate division. 


A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Financial Provisions of the Constitution.—The main provisions of the Constitution 
relating to the initiation and development of the financial system of the Commonwealth 
are contained in Sections 81 to 1054 of the Commonwealth Constitution (see pages 20-23 
of Official Year Book No. 39 and also in earlier issues). Two other sections which 
have a most important bearing on questions of Commonwealth finance are Sections 69 
and 51. 

Section 69 provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth from the States of certain 
specified departments, and Section 51, in outlining the powers of the Commonwealth 
Parliament, implies the transfer or creation of other departments. Section 87 deals 
with the financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States. These matters 
have been treated in previous issues of the Official Year Book and on pages 694-9 of 
this issue a summary is given of the present provisions for Commonwealth financial 
assistance to the States. 

The majority of the tables relating to Commonwealth Finance have been compiled 
from the annual Budget Papers as presented to Parliament by the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth. 


2. Accounts of Commonwealth Government.—The Commonwealth Government, 
like the State Governments, bases its accounts upon three funds, the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, the Trust Fund and the Loan Fund. 





§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
Division I.—Nature of Fund. 


1. Provisions of the Constitution—The provisions made for the establishment of a 
Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating 
on the fund, are contained in Sections 81 to 83 of the Constitution (see page 20 of Official 
Year Book No. 39 and also in earlier issues). 


2. Annual Results of Transactions.—In the early 1920’s receipts and expenditure 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund each ranged between £60 million and £70 million. 
Excess receipts in these years amounted to one or two million pounds a year, and were 
utilized for a variety of purposes, e.g., for debt redemption, naval construction, main 
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roads, science and industry investigations, prospecting for oil and precious metals, civil 
aviation, etc. In the later ’twenties and early ’thirties, when receipts and expenditure 
were each ahout £70 million or £80 million a year, there were annual deficiencies, which 
by the end of 1930-31 had aggregated to more than £17 million. 

In subsequent years (receipts and expenditure each rising from about £70 million 
in 1931-32 to £95 million in 1938-39) there were excess receipts of up to £3.5 milliona 
year. Approximately £1.5 million of these excess receipts were used to reduce the 
accumulated deficiency, and the balance for non-recurring grants to the States, post office 
works and the provision of defence equipment. The balance of the accumulated 
deficiency (£15.7 million) was funded in 1937-38. 

For most of the 1939-45 War years and thereafter, the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
has been baianced, as all available revenue after charging expenditure on ordinary services 
bas been used for defence, war and repatriation purposes. In 1951-52 the Fund was 
balanced after a special payment of £98.5 million had been made to the National Debt 
Sinking Fund for investment in a special loan for States’ works requirements. 

Receipts and expenditure increased from £95 million each in 1938-39 to £377 
million in 1944-45. By 1949-50 they had risen to £581 million, but in 1950-51 they 
increased sharply to £842 million and in 1951-52 had reached more than £1,016 million. 


Division [.—Revenue. 


1. General.—The following table furnishes details of the revenue from each source 
and the amount per head of population under each of the main headings during the 
years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


























( £7000.) 
os Ra Pte ee, ne = 
Source. ; 1938-39. ; 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Taxation .. .. | 7g,txr | 422,413 | 490,813 ao j 777,187 | 934,011 
Proportion of Total % 78-0 |__90.7 1 88.5 | 89 192.3 91.9 
Per head of population a Exo 13 9 £55 5 9 £62 18 8 £64 i 5_ £93 10 2 j£109 7 6 
Business Undertakings 7 17,892, 32,580, 34,912 42,087, 48,792 | 64,955 
Proportion of Total % ! 18.8 | 7.0 | 63 | 7.3 ' 5.8 6.4 
Per head of population re | £2 11 9'£4 5 3 £4 9 6 £5 4 7 £517 5 | £712 2 
Territories(a) Se 356! 666! 738' 926! 1,150 1,558 
Proportion of Total % | 0.4 | _O.1 Or" o.r I 0.1 o.r 
Per head of population on £o I 0 | fo 1 9' £0 rir, £0 2 3};£0 2 9} £0 3 8 
Other Revenue— ; j ' 
Interest, etc. os a 1,144 ! 1,296 , 1,532! 1,889 : 2,756 3,795 
Coinage .. “ee rea 128 497 '. 635 | 466 499 895 
Defence . * ox oe I51 216 - 355 541 702 499 
Civil Aviation . veo _ 6 | 1,595 ! 1,998 2,870 3,504 3,247 
Health .. | 18 | 14 ! 20 ! 25 ! 31 51 
Patents, Trade Marks, etc. .. | 68 | 124 | 128 ' 124! 128 143 
Bankruptcy 3r; 16 \ 20 22 | 23 27 
Wool Committee Operations : ’ 
a Surplus ie ays \¢ 125 103 or es a 
commerce an griculture . i 22 235 ' 659 1,174 34 
Shipping and Transport _.. : |} 158 it 176 ! 478 | 264 | 282 260 
Net Profit on Australian Note ; H t 1 
Issue .. ; 767 | 4,087 4,460 4,183 ; 31394 3,381 
Surplus Balances of Trust y 
Accounts ze ae ‘I os : ne | 17,000 6,700 | Cad 
Other .. a se 235 | 2,422 950 937) 2,170 3, 972, 
Total als 2,706 : 10,246 27.914 18,680 ' 14,663 is 11304 
Proportion of Total % | 2.8 | 2.2 5.0 3.2 mi 1.87] 6 
Per head of population... , £0 7 9 | £1 630, £311 7182 6 §5| 41 15 4 | £1 18 sae 
Grand Total .. +. | 95,065! 465,905 | 554,377 1 __580,652 ) 841,792 | 1,016,828 - 








Per head of population. . ‘E13 14 3 [E60 19 7 \£71 1 8 £72 2 8 £1015 8 119 1 6 





(a) Excludes Railways. 
NOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of refunds. 


A graphical representation of the revenue and expenditure of the Commonwealth 
Consolidated Revenue Fund appears on page 677. 
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2. Taxation.—(i) T'otal Collections. (a) Amount. Collections under each heading 
for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951~52 are shown below :— 


COMMONWEALTH TAXATION : TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS. 





























( £000.) 
‘¢v<. aia = . . | . i} ' 7 =< 
Heading. 1938-39. ' 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. ' 1950-51. 1951-52. 
< | ae 

Customs. we “a 31,161 | 57,597. 63.465 1 77,726 9t,g2r 113,936 
Excise is 3 Pr 16,472 | 58,008 | 62,735 ! 66,157 73,083 99,981 
Sales Tax .. on 9.308 , 34,729! = 39,029 | 42,425 | 57.173 95,459 
Flour Tax(a) Ms Big ft 1,809 . 985 . I . ! ins 
Land Tax .. be 5 1,489 , 3,041 | 3,032 4.210 } 3,591 6,199 
Income Taxes(b) ts) -11,883 ; 161,452 | 182,092 + 179,094 | 267,999 | 537,503 
Socia} Services Contribution es i 71,448 ’ 90,255 100,560 73,958 7,676 
Woo) Deduction i *; j 6 ; oe 109,531 5,963 
Pay-roll Tax : same One 16,595 | 19,803 | 22,728. 28,721 37,170 
Gold Tax .. ae ou 4 oa ‘ Ir, —s —9! cee an 
Estate Duty ve ot 1,915 | 45555 ° 45740 + 6,054 ' 6,401 7:77; 
Gift Duty .. . ee ot \ 780 , 582 | 745 1,044 1,202 
Pntertainments Tax ole ~ 1 5198 ‘ 55299 41698 5,148 6,161 
Wool Levy(a) 745 . . : 8 a 
Wool Contributory Charge(q) | a 4 15424 i 1,029 , 1,439 44,844 2,230 
Wheat Tax and Lxport Charge(a): ei : 5,730; 18,086 + 12,633 } 13,353 12,202 
Stevedoring Industry Charge(a) F ae | 260 670 | 499 420 552 

Total Taxation on 74,11T 422,413 490,813 518,959 777,187 934,011 

Proportion of Total! 

Revenue... % ; 78.0 90.7 | 88.5 89.4 92.3 gr.9 
1 \ t 
(a) Paid to Trust Fund for purposes of industry concerned. (6) Includes War-time (Company) 


Tax, Super Tax and Undistributed Profits Tax. 
NoTe.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of refunds. 


(b) Proportion of each Class on Total Collections. The following table shows the 
proportion of the total collections represented by returns from each class of taxation for 
the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


COMMONWEALTH TAXATION : PROPORTION OF EACH CLASS ON TOTAL NET 

















COLLECTIONS. 
(Per Cent.) 
{ 
Heading. 1938-39. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950—51. | 1951~52. 
; Skeets Aas pees ee eee 
Customs 32 we oe 5) 42-T ft 13.7 | 12.9 15.0 11.8 12.2 
Excise... a ae 22.30, 13-7 | 12,8 | 12.7 9.4 10.7 
Sales Tax is a 12.6 8.2 8.0 8.2: 7.4 10.2 
Flour Tax ys Det Re Ge NS SOSA oda in te. Tae, ne Abr 
en a +) 2.0 1 0.9 | 06 | 0.8 ! 0.5 | 0.7 
ncome Taxes(a) .. 16.0 | 38.2 | 37-5 | 34-5 34-4 | 57-6 
Social Services Contribution ' 16.9 | 18.4 | 19.4 9.5 0.8 
Wool Deduction As ee 8 tee (eta gk sags 14.1 0.6 
he Tax | ;  -3-9 | 4:0 | 464 | 3-7 | 4.0 
old Tax ec S ror as ae TE aes i 
Estate Duty ane Er 2.6 | 1.1 | 1.0 1.2 0.8 0.8 
Gift Duty rr ee re O.1 | OL O.1 
Entertainments Tax ,' 1.2 | 1.1 0.9 1 O07 6.7 
Wool Levy rene f ie 4 vs . ‘ es as 
Wool Contributory Charge nent 0.3 0.2 0.3 5.8 0.2 
Wheat Tax and Export Charge | , 1.4 3-7 2.4 1 1.7 1.3 
Stevedoring Industry Charge ‘or or {| on | ow 0.1 
ae 
Total re +. 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
! ‘ 


(a) See footnote (b) to previous table. 
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(ii) Customs Revenue. (a) Classified. Particulars of net customs receipts’for the 
years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE: CLASSIFICATION OF NET RECEIPTS. 




















( £'000.) 
i ' 

Classes. 1938-39. {| 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | I95I-52. 
Ales, spirits and beverages... | 3,165 941 1,171 1,462 1,890 2,752 

Tobacco. aud manufactures 
thereof .. a ase 3,256 10,807 14,612 17,657 20,830 24,996 

Sugar fe a 7 7 3 2 7 ins 

Agricultural " products and 
groceries a hey 1,366 1,443 1,304 1,515 1,690 1,806 
Textiles and attire .. : 2,801 5,726 6,644 7,066 9,894 12,842 
Metals and riage al 2,386 4,418 5,782 8,439 8,574 14,342 
Oils, paints, ete. 7 seu 4 9,927 16,130 17,316 19,274 23,720 25,915 
Earthenware, ete. . ne 4 510 1,102 1,089 1,274 1,467 2,188 
Drugs and chemicals — I 310 436 322 397 758 941 
Wood, wicker and cane me’ 739 3 686 993 966 488 695 
Jewellery and fancy goods ae 48x 966 1,237 1,900 2,530 2,908 
Lecther and rubber .. aya 3 477 810 923 1,124 3,535 2,044 
Paper and aaronery. et 454 766 485 428 545 934 
Vehicles Sis : wen 2,062 2,691 3,938 8,735 7,804 8,902 
Musical instruments . 2 ist 32 51 78 86 124 124 
Miscellaneous articles ee 1,024 2,788 1,826 1,261 1,625 2,373 
Primuge . te 3,914 7,093 5,393 5,714 8,206 9,296 
Special War Duty i se f oe —I0 ~—6 —-9 —I —1 
Other receipts ¢ | 250 746 358 438 235 880 
Total a ae 31,16r 57,597 63,465 775726 91,921 113,936 


t 





NoTs.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of refunds. 


() States. The following table shows the net Customs Duties collected in each 
State during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE: NET COLLECTIONS IN EACH STATE. 




















( £7000.) 

State. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948~49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 

New South Walesa) He 14,070 25,412 26,150 30,431 36,920 45,784 
Victoria... ze 9,971 19,030 21,293 25,958 31,120 37,617 
Queensland. . bs we 2,978 5,339 | 6,475 8,306 9,766 12,071 
South Australia(b) .- we 2,090 4.117 [" 5,138 6,817 7,899 9,591 
Western Australia .. ‘is 1,654 2,814 3,252 4,798 4,582 6,652 
Tasmania .. ae ie 398 885 1,157 1,416 1,634 2,221 
Total ne a 31,161 57597 | 63,465 77,726 91,92 113,936 

(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. {b) Includes Northern Territory. 


(iii) Excise Revenue. (a) Classified. Particulars of the amount of net excise - 
collected under each division during the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are given 
hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE: CLASSIFICATION OF NET RECEIPTS. 














( £7000.) 

Particulars. 1938~39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950~5I. | 1951-52. 

Beer o a 7,289 27,044, 31, 807 33,402 37,243 56,941 
Spirits o his at 1,604 6,720 7,023 6,926 8,129 8,890 
Tobacco... : ten 3,868 9.931 9,622 10,229 10,759 13,845 
Cigars and cigarettes an 2,419 9,786 9,558 10,192 10,662 13,848 
Cigarette papers on aA 531 1,060 897 1,002 1,166 1,085 
Petrol ~.. ae ea 582 1,810 2,238 2,678 ' 3,065 3,419 
Matches = ay is 82 1,304 1,201 1,201 1,213, 1,058 
Playing cards - oH Ir 58 67 61 63 55 
Coal 3s oe as oe ae 207 375 499 
Miscellaneous aie L 86 295 322 259 408 341 
Total a a 16,472 58,008 62,735 66,157 73,083 99,981 
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(6) States. Net excise collections in each State for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 
‘to 1951-52 were as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE: NET COLLECTIONS IN EACH STATE. 


























( £7000.) 
| ' iioaoad { I SST Ss 
State. 1938-39. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
° 
New South Wales (a) 6,940 22,486 25,523 5 26,035 | 29,100 40,211 
Victoria .. Rs 5,688 18,475 | 18,561 , 20,306 , 21,841 29,972 
Queensland ie 1,538 6,601 : 7,102 7,317 3 8,272 11,047 
South Australia (d) 1,018 4,846 | 53329 , 5,501 ! 6,500 8,609 
Western Australia .. 1,104 4,618 i 5,117 5,467 | 5,977 8,151 
Tasmania .. Xs 184 982 | 1,103 , 1,231 1,393 | 1,991 
i as 7 
Total 16,472 58,008 | 62,735 | 66,157 73,083 | 99,981 
i) 











(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (5) Includes Northern Territory. 

(iv) Other Taxation. (a) General. Taxes other than customs and excise are, in 
general, assessed and collected by the Commissioner of Taxation. The organization 
comprises an office in each State assessing the returns of taxpayers whose interests are 
restricted to that State only, and a Central Office assessing taxpayers whose interests 
are in more than one State. In the tables which follow receipts of tax on account of 
assessments made in each office are given. 


These figures do not give the absolute measure of taxes paid by the residents of 
each State, because the Central Office collections, which include taxation on account 
of all States, have not been allocated to the States. In the absence of precise information, 
it may be assumed, as a rough approximation, that Central Office collections may be 
divided among States in proportion to State office collections. It is probable, however, 
that a somewhat larger share is derived from the more populous States, New South Wales 
and Victoria. 


(6) Land Tar. Commonwealth Land Tax was levied annually from 1910-11 to 
1951-52 on the unimproved value of land. It was abolished from 1st July, 1952. The 
following table shows the rates of land tax imposed for each assessment year from 1942-43 
to 1950-51 :-— 


LAND TAX: RATE OF TAX PER £1! OF TAXABLE VALUE. 
(T = Taxable Value(a).) 


(Pentce.) 











Residents. 





If the Taxable 
Value is over 


If the Taxable Value is from 











Absentees. 





Tf the Taxable Value is 














a £75,000— £1 to £80,000— over £80,000—- 
Your | Ifthe Taxable Value is |—- ee ae 
ear, from £1 to £75,000— o On as | 0 On 
n excess in firs’ excess 
£75,000-] over |! £5,000- On excess over £5,000— | £5, Pps Over 
£75,000-, 1 1000 £80,000- 
1942-43 T | : | T—5,000 ' 
. ‘ . 2 5 6. 3 
fo + aa) ' Bon ae ee | ( e 18,750 ) \ ae . 1010 
\ 








1950-51 | ( 
(oy | 





| 





(a) Taxable Valuc :—(i) For Residents—the unimproved value uf lund held less an exemption of £5,000, and 


(il) For Absentees—the unimproved value of land (no exemption being allowed). 


(6) In addition. if the taxable 


value exceeded £20,c00, there was payable a super tax equal to the lesser amount of the following :—{i) twenty per cent. 
of the amount of land tax ; or (ii) one per cent. of the amount by which the taxable value of the land exceeded £20,000. 
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In 1951-52 the exemption allowed to residents was increased to £8,750 and the super 
tax abolished. Except for this, the rates remained unchanged for residents. In the case’ 
of absentees, the rates were changed to the following :—{i) If the taxable value did not 
T—8,750 2 
— =} d. in £t. 

18,750 
(ii) If the taxable balance exceeded £83,750—On first £8,750, 1.0d. in £1; on next 
£75,000, 6.0d. in £1 ; and on the balance, 10.0d. in £1. The values of land, or of interests 
in Jand, as assessed for the financial year 1939-40, were adopted for the financial years 
1940-41 to 1950-51. A revaluation of land was made for the assessment year 1951—52. 


exceed £83,750—On first £8,750, 1.0d. in £1; on the balance, (2 + 


Land tax receipts in each State and Central Office for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 
to 1951-52 were as follows. The receipts referred to in this table differ slightly from 
the collections shown on page 667 because some refunds credited before 30th June were 
not paid until after that date. 


LAND TAX RECEIPTS. 











( £600.) 
State, cte. | 1938-39. | 1947-48. + 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-5I. 1951-52. 
I t ' 

Central Office ae 526! 1,460! 1,165 1,995 1,525 2,475 
New South Wales .. | 510 1,190 1,041 1,207 1,183 1,656. 
Victoria... oe 291 656 552 692 562 1,104 
Queensland. . ees 29 63 60 61 63 288 
South Australia a 55 118 122 114 | 129 | 275 
Western Australia 64 | 102 97 104 95 | 228 
Tasmania .. is | 13 33 32 | 38 33 137_ 

Total 1,488 | 3,622 | 3,069; «4257 | 3,590 - 6,163 


(c) Estate Duty. The Commonwealth Estate Duty was first levied in 1914. Particu- 
lars of exemptions and the rates imposed prior to 1940 are given in earlier issues of the 
Year Book (see No. 37, page 614). 


Estate duty, under the Estate Duty Assessment Act 1940, is assessed on the net 
value of the estate less a statutory exemption determined in accordance with the following 
formula :—(a) where the whole of the estate passes to the widow, children or grand- 
children of the deceased, the sum of £2,000 decreasing by £1 for every £10 by which the 
value exceeds £2,000 up to £10,000, and thereafter decreasing by £1 for every £2 by which 
the value exceeds £10,000 ; (b) where no part of the estate passes to the widow, children 
or grand-children, the sura of £1,000 decreasing by.£1 for every £10 by which the value 
exceeds £1,000 up to £6,000, and thereafter decreasing by £1 for every £8 by which the 
value exceeds £6,000: and (c) where part only of the estate passes to the widow, children 
or grand-children, the statutory exemption is to be calculated proportionately under 
(a) and (6). 


The rates of duty levied under the Estate Duty Act 1941 increase as the value of the 
estate increases as follows :—£1 to £10,000, 3 per cent. ; £10,001 to £20,000, 3 per cent. 
to 6 per cent. ; £20,001 to £120,000, 6 per cent. to 26 per cent. ; £120,001 to £500,000, 
26 per cent. to 27.9 per cent. ; over £500,000, 27.9 per cent. 


Particulars of the collections in each State and Central Office for the years 1933-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in the following table. These figures differ slightly 
from the figures on page 667 as some refunds were credited before 30th June and not 
paid,until after that date. 
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_ ESTATE DUTY RECEIPTS. 














( £'000.) 

State, ets. ; 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. | 195 §-52. 
Central Office ere 999 | 2,046 1,993 2,494 2,502 2,848 
New South Wales .. ' 423 988 I,I2I |! 1,246 1,456 1,943 
Victoria .. ae 294 | 907 1,045 1,383 1,563 1,688 
Queensland. . bars 60 291 225 1 438 308 537 
South Australia eae 83 245 192 290 260 458 
Western Australia .. ! 34 109 132 | 154 . 226 190 
Tasmania .. oe 16 56 53. 48 73 94 
Northern Territory .. | Ls gh | os I oe 

Total wed 1,909 4,042 4,761 | 6,053 6,389 75758 








Particulars of the number and value of estates with duty assessed, for each of the 
assessment years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52, are given in the following table :— 


ESTATE DUTY ASSESSMENTS, — 














Particulars. +} 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. } 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
‘ 

Number of Estates .. oe 9,681 12,082 12,350 13,982 15,680 | 16,289 
Gross Value Assessed £’000 65,699 955373 99,717 117,534 134,074 144,073 
Deductions £’000 12,630 15,537 16,475 19,219 22,714 22,083 
Statutory Exemption | £’000 ve 14,166 14,402 16,271 18,175 _ 18,672 
Dutiable Value ate £’000 53,069 65,670 68,840 82,044 93,185 103,318 
Duty Payable £ | 2,002,283 | 4,883,702 | 4,902,352 | 5,992,790 | 6,933,608 | 7,797,967 
Average dutiable value £ 5,482 53435 55574 5,868 5,943 6,343 
Average duty per estate £ 207 404 397 429 442 479 


(d) Gift Duty. The Gift Duty Assessment Act 1941-1947 and the Gift Duty Act 
1941-1947 impose a gift duty on all gifts made after the 29th October, 1941. A gift 
has been defined as any disposition of property, which is made otherwise than by will, 
without adequate consideration in money or money’s worth. There is a liability on both 
the donor and the donee to furnish a return, and both are jointly and severally liable 
for payment of the duty. 


The following rates of duty are levied under the Gift Duty Act 1941-1947 and relate 
to the value of all gifts made within eighteen months :—Not exceeding £2,000, nil; 
£2,001 to £10,000, 3 per cent. ; £10,001 to £20,000, 3 per cent. to 6 percent. ; £20,001 to 
£120,000, 6 per cent. to 26 per cent. ; £120,001 to £500,000, 26 per cent. to 27.9 per cent. ; 
£500,001 and over, 27.9 per cent. 


An amendment which operated from 3rd June, 1947 provided that gift duty will 
not exceed one half of the amount by which the value of the gift exceeds £2,000. 


The receipts from gift duty in each State for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown 
in the following table. The figures shown in the table differ from those shown on page 
667 because certain refunds credited before 30th June were not paid until after that date. 


GIFT DUTY RECEIPTS. 











( £'000.) ! 
State, ete. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
u 

New South Wales .s 394 262 297 500 | 529 
Victoria. . : .- 199 173 244 | 297 | 417 
Queensland _ “is 53 34 46 | 73° 39 
South Australia .. a 107 65 121 | 110 | 160 
Western Australia 43 24 37 33 | 52° 44 
Tasmania ms 7 II 4%) II, 14 
Northern Territory es a Ve “is | at 28 

Total “ | 784 582 745! 1,043 1,203 





(e) Income Tazes. Details of.taxes on income are given in Division E of this Chapter. 
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(f) Pay-roll Tax. The Pay-roll Tax Assessment Act 1941-42 and the Pay-roli 
Tax Act 1941 imposed a pay-roll tax of 2} per cent. on all wages in excess of £20 per 
week paid by an employer after 30th June. 1941. These measures formed part of the 
Commonwealth scheme of child endowment, the revenue from the tax being designed to 
provide part of the money required. Pay-roll tax is collected in a similar manner to 
sales tax. Employers are required to register and to furnish a monthly return of all 
wages paid. 

The following table shows the receipts from pay-roll tax in each State for the years 
1947-48 to 1951-52. The figures shown vary slightly from the collections shown on page 
667 because some refunds which were credited before 30th June were not paid until after 
that date. 

PAY-ROLL TAX RECEIPTS. 











( £060.) 
State, etc. 1947-48. 1948~49. 1949-50. 1950-51. aes Lees 1951-52. 

New South Wales bs 75313 ° 8,535 | 9,510 « 12,091 | 15,728 
Victoria. . : ie 4,747 5,645 6,655 8,335 ' 10,706 
Queensland a Be 1,876 + 2,356 ! 2,714 | 3,393 | 4,300 
South Australia .. om 1,285 | 1,589 1,835 ° 2,359 3,077 
Western Australia a gig | I,IIg ' 1,326 : 1,686 | 2,238 
Tasmania 459 | 539 : 656 826 | 1,085 
Northern Territory sve 14 | 19 } 231 26 | 35 

Total 4 ed 16,613 | 19,802 | 22,719 : 28,716 37,165 





(g) Gold Tax. Particulars of the Gold Tax which operated from 15th September, 
1939 to 20th September, 1947 are given in Official Year Book No. 39, page 767. 

(h) Entertainments Taz. The Entertainments Tax Assessment Act 1942-1946 and 
Entertainments Tax Act 1942-1949 came into force on 1st October, 1942, following the 
agreement of the State Governments to the request of the Commonwealth to suspend 
their entertainments tax legislation for the duration of the war and one year after. 
This enabled the Commonwealth Government to re-enter this field of taxation. Until 
1945-46 the Commonwealth recompensed the States by annual payments of £765,787, an 
amount equal to that collected by the States during the year 1941-42. Thereatter, these 
payments were incorporated with Income Tax in the Tax Reimbursement and the agree- 
ment that the States should not levy a tax on entertainments was terminated. 

The rates of entertainments tax from 1st October, 1949 are shown in the following 
table. Details of rates operating prior to 1st October, 1949 are given in earlier issues of 
the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 617). 


RATES OF ENTERTAINMENTS TAX OPERATING FROM Ist OCTOBER, 1949. 

















Amount paid for Admission | 
(excluding amount of Tax). ' 
Reduced Rates. Full Rates. 
Exceeding— ered 
sd | 8. 8. d. 8. d. 
Is. od, Nil Qo 2 
To ji I 3 Nil ; 0 4 
I 3 I 6 °o 3 Oo 4 
1 6 2.0 Oo 4 ' 0 5 
2 0 2 6 0 5 1 Oo 7 
2 6 3.0 o 6 0 9 
3 90 3 6 o 8 Oo 10 
3 6 4.0 ° 9 to 
40 | 4 6 0 10 Io. 
46 ' 5 0 o II I 3 
5 0 5 6 TST I 5 
5 6 1. 60 I 3 r 8 
6 0 ys 1s. 5d. plus 13d. for each 6d. | 1s. 10d. plus 24d. for each 6d. 
' (or part thereof) by which (or part thereof) by which 
\ the payment for admission the payment for admission 
i exceeds 6s. 6d.(a) exceeds 6s. 6d.(a) 








(a) Fractions of a penny in the amount of tax are treated. as follows :—}d. and 3d. are disregarded— 
3d. is taken as one penny. 
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The reduced rates of tax apply to entertainments which consist of one or more of 
the following items, viz. :—a stage play. a ballet, a performance of music, a lecture, a 
recitation, a music hall or other variety entertainment, or a circus or travelling show, 
and to entertainments which consist solely of a game or sport in which human beings 
are the sole participants and the entertainment is conducted by a society which is not 
established or carried on for profit. The full rates apply to all other forms of entertain- 
ment. Entertainments tax is not charged on admission to entertainments the proceeds 
of which are devoted to public, patriotic, philanthropic, religious or charitable purposes 
or where the entertainment is of an educational or scientific character. 

Entertainments tax received during the five years 1947-48 to 1951-52 is shown in 
the following table. The figures shown in the table differ from those shown on page 667 
because certain refunds credited before 30th June were not paid until after that date. 


ENTERTAINMENTS TAX RECEIPTS. 











( £7000.) 
State, etc. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 

New South Wales ~ 2,190 2,226 1,959 | 2,157 2,645 
Victoria. . ‘ ne 1,572 I "601 1,430 , 1,523 1,771 
Queensland a ae 661 647 580 658 789 
South Australia .. ee 364 400 335. 398 452 
Western Australia $6 279 281 280 . 284 352 
Tasmania ; - 127 129 9 | 107 114 144 
Northern Territory es 6 7 \ 6 59 

Total... zs 5,199 Saar | 4,698 | __5,140 6,160 


In the following table details are given of the number of admissions on which enter- 
tainments tax was paid during the year ended 30th June, 1952 :— 


COMMONWEALTH ENTERTAINMENTS TAX : NUMBER OF ADMISSIONS TO 
TAXABLE ENTERTAINMENTS, 1951-52. 





























(7000.) 
Price of ' Picture \ Dancing | ! j 
Admission Theatres. | pheatres. | Racing. and ~ {| Sport. {| Other. Total. 
(before Tax). | E Skating. | ‘ 
ad. 8d. 
10 es 4137 | 328 | x 359 ed H 37 4,861 
1 of 1 6 22,017 516 515 403 O4 23,564 
1 64-2 0 26,158 | 1,084 | 1,468 2,358 814 32,020 
2 of 2 6 41,135 | 1,164 2,715 | 1,807 510 475399 
2 663 0 28,143 148 1,977 1,361 610 32,518 
3 Of 3 6 11,964 1,930 1,085 l 342 542 16,025 
3 6 4 0 3,296 2,164 371 l 232 51t 7,000 
4 of- 4 6 1,492 108 140 7t 116 2,008 
4 63-5 0 1,445 360 107 127 478 2,739 
5 of 5 6 230 258 } 62 70 132 880 
; i Be ° 63 573 5 701 a 300 1,275 
Oo 4 1 55 237 
og! : I 3 166 ze 
og- 42 184 
7 6+ 8 0 9 186 1,373 
8 of- 8 6 3r 7 133 
8 Ae 9 : 2 10 Poe 
9 oF 9 - i 4 50 
Beet ie ° sr | bj sg| te | aa 
ver 10 0 55 32 9° 180 2.71 
Total 3,704 | 140,085 11,999 9,503 6,958 4.972 177,221 








There were 13,150,000 admissions at the reduced rate, and 164,071,000 at the full 
rate. 

(i) Sales Taz, The sales tax was first imposed in August, 1930. The operation of 
the tax is controlled chiefly by a system of registration of taxpayers whereby all manufac- 
turers and wholesale merchants, who are the taxpayers under the Act in respect of goods 
sold in Australia, must be registered with the Department. The tax on imports subject 
to sales tax is collected by the Customs Department at ports of entry. ha 

Since the inception of the tax certain exemptions have been allowed. These 
exemptions, which have been extended from time to time, relate mainly to goods of an 
essential nature or for use in primary production. The most recent exemptions were 
those granted from 7th August, 1952. 
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A general rate of Sales Tax is levied on all goods other than those specified in the 
schedules of the Sales Tax (Exemptions and Classifications) Act 1935-1952. These 
schedules set out details of goods exempt from sales tax and those subject to special 
rates. The general and special rates which operated from 15th November, 1946, were :— 














Period. H General Rate. Special Rates. 

15th November, 1946 to 7th September, 1949 .. | ro per cent. .. | 25 per cent. 

8th September, 1949 to 12th October, 1950 ' 84 percent. .. | 25 per cent. 

13th October, 1950 to 26th September, 1951 . | 8h percent. .. | 10, 25 and 333 
1 per cent. 

27th September, 1951 to 6th August, 1952 | 12 per cent. .. | 20, 25, 334, 50 
' and 66% per 
| cent. 

From 7th August, 1952 ia an +. | 124 per cent... | 20, 33$ and 50 
| per cent. 








For particulars of rates applicable since the inception of Sales Tax in August, 1930 
see Official Year Book No. 37, page 617. 


Particulars of the net amount of sales tax payable, and the sales of taxable and 
exempt goods in each State for 1951-52 are given in the following table. The figures 
are in respect of sales during the period 1st July to 30th June. 


SALES TAX AND AMOUNT OF SALES, 1951-52. 



































( £7000.) 
Particulars. ' rie } Vie. Q’land. | 8S. Aust. |W. Aust.} Tas. | N. Terr.! Total. 
a 
Net Sales on which Sales | a ~ Saar a 
Tax was payable 7“) : 

8} per cent. .. + | 575226 , 42,517 | 11,670 | 11,164 8,684 2,923 62 | 134,246 

10 per cent. + 95473 7,807 3,353 1,870 1,455 285 . 24,243 

12} per cent. ++ $133,613 | 96,337 | 35,713 | 33,606 | 20,261 , 7,788 124 | 327,442 

20 per cent. .. ais 32,801 ; 26,777 8,032 10,521 5:779 1,276 6 85,192 

25 per cent. .. 3 2,784 1,542 771 524 367 90 ti] 6,079 

33% per cent. ++ 1 15,703 | 11,927 3,653 2,666 1,801 520 6 36,276 

50 per cent. .. whe 2,695 1,209 436 279 288 75 I 4,983 

66§ per cent. «. | 2.286 1.689 377 329 212 36 Ae _ 41929 

Total .. 256,581 1 189,805 64,005 60,959 | 38,847 | 12,993 200 | 623,390 

Sales of Exempt Goods by ‘ | ‘ 

Registered Persons .. , 536,682 | 375.939 | 158,422 | 131,330 | 85,813 | 32,361 1,149 |1,321,696 
Total Salcs of Taxable and ! 

Exempt Goods 793,263 565,744 | 222,427 | 192,289 | 124,660 | 45,354 1,349 11,945,086 
Sales Tax Payable .._|_ 38,235 | 27,751 | 9,248 | 8,789 | 5,527. | 14757 25 | 91,332 








(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


Sales of taxable and exempt goods and sales tax payable for Australia as a whole 
for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to, 1951-52 are shown in the following table :— 


SALES TAX AND AMOUNT OF SALES. 











( £’000.) 
Sales of Total 
Net Sales on 

| E t Sales of 
Year. dees ri Goods by Taxable . Pe 
134 re an xem . 

Payable. Person: Goods. i 
1938-39 .. =e -. | 196,491 | 280,656 | 477,147 9,363 
1947-48 .. .: .: -- | 324,311 | 639,048 | 954,259 34,059 
1948-49 .. . .: -» | 363,164 } 757,381 | 1,120,545 38,197 
1949-50... zs ae -- 1 455,251 866,575 | 1,321,826 40,789 
Ig50-5I_ .. ree as ae 552,919 | 1,138,887 ; 1,691,806 54,471 





IQ5I-52. .. Bis oes ws 623,390 | 1,321,696 | 1,945,086 91,332 
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In the foregoing tables exempt sales relate to goods exempted from sales tax under 
the Sales Tax (Exemptions and Classifications) Act 1935-1952. The figures shown in 
the foregoing tables do not represent the total sales of all commodities, as vendors trading 
in exempt goods only are not required to be registered and consequently the volume of 
their sales is not included in the statistics above. 


(j) Flour Taz. Particulars of the rates of flour tax which operated from 4th 
December, 1933 to 21st December, 1947 are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 
618 and 619. Because of the rise in wheat prices the rate was declared to be nil as from 
22nd December, 1947. 


(k) Wool Levy. The Wool Tax Act 1936 and Wool Tax Assessment Act 1936 
provided for a levy on all wool grown in Australia and shorn on or after 1st July, 1936. 
Details of this levy are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. This levy was 
suspended from ist July, 1946 until 30th June, 1952 while the Wool Contributory Charge 
was imposed. ‘The amounts collected from wool levy in 1938-39, 1946-47 and 1947-48 
were £74,396, £11,628 and £458 respectively. No levy has been collected since 1947-48. 


However, with the repeal of the Wool Contributory Charge, a levy on wool produced 
in Australia was re-introduced from ist July, 1952. The Wool Tax Acts (Nos. 1 and 2) 
of 1952 provide for the payment of a levy of four shillings per bale until 30th June, 1953 
after which date the rate of tax may be varied within prescribed limits. The purpose 
of the tax is to provide funds for publicity and research previously provided by the Wool 
Contributory Charge. 


(1) Wool Contributory Charge. The Wool (Contributory Charge) Act-1945 and the 
Wool (Contributory Charge) Assessment Act 1945 imposed a charge on all wool produced 
in Australia and sold, manufactured or exported. Wool sold by the Australian Wool 
Realization Commission was not liable to the charge. The rate of the charge was a 
percentage of the sale value of the wool sufficient to provide—(a) the amounts required 
to meet the share of the industry in the operating expenses of the Joint Organization , 
for the disposal of wool stocks ; (b) the amounts required for payment of interest on the 
amount spent by the Commonwealth in purchase of wool under the disposals plan ; and 
(c) the amount of the wool levy. 


The Acts came into operation on ist July, 1946, and the rate fixed was 5 per cent. 
on the sale value of the wool. From ist August, 1947 the rate was reduced to 0.75 
per cent. A further reduction to 0.5 per cent. was made on ist July, 1948. On 26th 
August, 1950, the rate of the charge was reduced to 0.25 per cent. and a further charge 
of 7.25 per cent. to provide funds for a reserve prices scheme was introduced. In the 
Wool (Reserve Prices) Fund Act 1950 it was provided that if a reserve prices scheme 
which had the general approval of wool-growers was not in operation on 30th September, 
1951 the amounts of contributory charge collected for that purpose were to be refunded. 
A scheme placed before wool-growers was not accepted and the collections were sub- 
sequently refunded. (See also Chapter XIX.—Pastoral Production.) The various Wool 
(Contributory) Charge Acts were repealed by the Wool Tax Assessment Act of 1952 and 
the charge superseded by the wcol levy. Collections in each State during the years 
1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in the following table :— 


WOOL CONTRIBUTORY CHARGE RECEIPTS. 














( £7000.) 
‘came: Com . : 1 % . 
State. » 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950~5t. 1951-52. 

New South Wales it 502 | 315 552 | 15,665 | 755 
Victoria. . me dv 360 295 402: 12,957 | 409 
Queensland a - 249 192 212 | 6,860 | 573 
South Australia .. an 154 108 134 | 4,500 278 
Western Australia eg 134 100 116 ' 4,061 . 184 
Tasmania ; oe 25 19 23 801 30_ 

Total a Poe 1,424 1,029 1,430 44,844 2,230 
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(m) Wool Sales Deduction. The Wool Sales Deduction Act 1950 and the Wool Sales 
Deduction (Administration) Act 1950 came into operation on 2nd December, 1950 and 
required that a deduction be made from the sale value of wool sold or exported, the 
amount deducted being set off against the Income Tax and Social Services Contribution 
assessed in respect of the income of the year 1950-51. These Acts were repealed by 
the Wool Sales Deduction Legislation Repeal Act 1951 which came into operation on 
17th November, 1951, and provided for the refund to producers, etc., of amounts paid 
on the value of wool sold or otherwise disposed of, after 30th June, 1951. The deduction 
for each State during the year 1951-52 was’ as follows :—New South Wales, £1,343,037 ; 
Victoria, £158,964; Queensland, £3,013,160; South Australia, £1,170,491; Western 
Australia, £289,942 ; Tasmania, —£12,418 ; Total, £5,963,176. 


(n) Wheat Export Charge and Wheat Tax. The Wheat Export Charge Acts 1946 
imposed an export charge on wheat (including the cortent of wheat products) harvested 
after 30th September, 1945 and exported from the Commonwealth after 30th November, 
1945. These Acts did not apply to wheat harvested between Ist October, 1945 and Ist 
October, 1947 and exported by the Australian Wheat Board, but provision was made in 
the Wheat Tax Act 1946 to collect an amount equivalent to the charge that would have 
been collected on this wheat, by imposing a tax on wheat acquired by the Board. Wheat 
Tax collected amounted to £5,500,000 in 1946-47 and £5,729,780 in 1947-48. These 
amounts were paid to the Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund and, under the Wheat Tax 
(Refund and Repeal) Act 1948, were refunded to growers. The amount of the refund was 
£11,548,637 (including interest, £318,857). 


The Wheat Export Charge Act 1948, which operated from 25th November, 1948, 
repealed the Wheat Export Charge Acts 1946 and provided for an export charge on all 
wheat and wheat products of the 1947-48 and subsequent seasons exported after 25th 
November, 1948. Subject to a lower rate being prescribed, the rate of charge per bushel 
‘of wheat exported by the Australian Wheat Board was fixed at 50 per cent. of the amount 
by which the average price per bushel of all wheat exported by the Board exceeded the 
guaranteed price, with a maximum charge of 2s. 2d. per bushel. If the exporter was not 
the Australian Wheat Board the charge was the same except that there was no maximum 
charge of 2s. 2d. per bushel. 


The guaranteed price for the 1947-48 season was 6s. 3d. per bushel for all fair average 
quality bulk wheat f.o.r. at the ports of export. It was raised to 6s. 8d. per bushel for 
the 1948-49 season with further rises to 7s. 1d. for the 1949-50 season, 7s. 10d. for the 
1950-51 season and ros. od. for the 1951-52 season. Unless Parliament otherwise 
provides the Act shall not apply to wheat harvested after 30th September, 1953. 


Under the Wheat Industry Stabilization Act 1946-1948 an amount equivalent to 
the charges collected under the Wheat Export Charge Act 1948 is paid to the Wheat 
Prices Stabilization Fund. Out of this fund payments shall be made to the Australian 
Wheat Board, when required, for the purpose of building up the average export price 
for any season to the guaranteed price. By reason of the favourable level of export 
prices, part of the funds of the Wheat Stabilization Fund were considered surplus and 
accordingly, the export charge collected on wheat for the 1947-48 and 1948-49 seasons 
was repaid to growers under the Wheat Industry Stabilization (Refund of Charge) Acts 
1950 and 1951. These repayments amounted to £17,000,000 and £12,960,000 (including 
interest) respectively. (See also Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production.) 


Collections of wheat tax and wheat export charge were as follows :—1947-48, 
£5,730,000 ; 1948-49, £18,086,000 ; 1949-50, £12,633,000; 1950-51, £13,353,000; and 
1951-52, £12,202,000. 
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(0} Stevedoring Industry Charge. The Stevedoring Industry Charge Act 1947 and 
the Stevedoring Industry Charge Assessment Act 1947 imposed a charge of 44d. per 
man-hour on the employer of a waterside worker after 22nd December, 1947. 


The amounts received are paid to the Stevedoring Industry Board for the payment 
of attendance money to waterside workers and for other expenses of the Board. 


Since 1947 the charge has been amended as follows :—11th October, 1949 a reduction 
to 24d. per man-hour; 11th December, 1951 an increase to 4d. per man-hour and a 
further increase to 11d. per man-hour from 18th November, 1952. 


Collections in each State during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in the 
following table :— 


STEVEDORING INDUSTRY CHARGE RECEIPTS. - 











( £7000.) 
State. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. Ig5I~52. 

New South Wales i 102 234 173 142 178 
Victoria. . ia 65 165 130 107 148 
Queensland re 33 31 113 82 70 82 
South Australia .. as 28 72 49 42 64 
Western Australia oe 18 45 35 33 45 
Tasmania 3% 16 39. 28 25 34 
Northern Territory i aa 2 2 I Bs 

Total re be 260 670 499 420 551 








3. Business Undertakings.—{i) Postmaster-General’s Department. Particulars of 
net receipts for each of the financial years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are contained 
in the following table :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : NET RECEIPTS. 














( £7000.) 
i 
Particulars. ; 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 195I~52. 
Private boxes and bags 74 94 96 144 164 
Commission on money orders 

and Dostel notes .. 289 408 44r 472 827 
Telegraphs . a o 1,372 2,991 3,756 4442 5,066 
Telephones a a 8,040 15,055 19,168 22,667 31,059 
Postage... is a 6,636 12,735 13,942 16,020 20,687 

Radio a ait oe 516 1,192 (@) (a) (a) 
Miscellaneous a3 ve | 439 832 946 ¥,032 1,568 

+ 

Total + ++ ' 17,366 335307 38,349 445777 59,371 














(a) Included under Broadcasting Services. 


Further particulars of the Postmaster-General’s Department’s receipts to 1950-51 
are given in Chapter V.—Transport and Communication (Division I. Posts, Telegraphs, 
Telephones and Wireless). 
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(ii) Broadcasting Services. Following the amendment of the Australian Broadcasting 
Act 1942-1946 by Act No. 64 of 1948, the Broadcasting Control Board was set up on 
15th March, 1949. (See also Chapter V.—Transport and Communication). 


Details of net receipts for the years 1949-50 to 1951~52 are shown i in the following 
table :— 


BROADCASTING SERVICES : NET RECEIPTS. 











( £000.) 
Particulars. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Listeners’ Licence Fees ae 36 1,899 1,943 2,776 
Broadcasting Station Licence Fees a os 17 18 20 
Miscellaneous ee ee ve a 18 10 9 
Total ae s ores ov : 1,934 1,971 2,805 








(iii) Commonwealth Railways. The Commonwealth Government is responsible for 
four railways—the Trans-Australian, the Central Australia, the North Australia and the 
Australian Capital Territory. The following table shows the amounts paid to the 
credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund on account of each of these railways for the 
years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


COMMONWEALTH RAILWAY REVENUE. 








( £7000.) 

Railway. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Trans-Australian .. 331 754 889 981 1,175 1,479 
Central Australia .. 138 384 679 776 816 1,241 
North Australia is 50 37 29 35 38 49 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. 7 15 9 12 15 be) 

Total i 526¢ 1,190 1,606 1,804 2,044 2,779 














Further particulars to 1950-51 are given in Chapter V.—Transport and Communi- 
cation (Division B. Government Railways). 


4. Other Sources of Revernnue.—Revenue derived by Consolidated Revenue Fund 
from the Territories of the Commonwealth during 1951-52 amounted to £1,558,000 
(Australian Capital Territory, £1,144,000; Northern Territory, £414,000). Of other 
sources of revenue, amounting in 1951-52 to £16,304,000, the following are noteworthy :-— 
Interest, £3,795,000; Civil Aviation, £3,247,000; Net Profit on Australian Note Issue, 
£3,381,000 ; and Sale of Shares in Amalgamated Wireless (A/asia. ) Ltd., £1,902,000. 


Division I.—Expenditure. 


x. Details of Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue.—The following table shows 
details of the expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund during the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: EXPENDITURE. 
: ( £7000.) 

Department, etc. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Defence Services é 8,061 . 69,148 56,304 42,774 74,045 125,586 
War (1939-45) and Repatriation : 

; Services .. 62,593 111,494 74,821 
War (1914-18) and Repatriation 129,635 105,931 
Services .. 19,257 19,674 21,647 21,773 
Subsidies and Bounties ae 236 45,882 23,108 20,683 40,537 31,341 
Total Cost of Reparsmesie= 4 
Governor-General . ke 33 45 52 45 53 79 
Parliament 445 828 770 1,182 1,473 1,717 
Prime Minister - 1,133 1,857 2,239 2,734 33954 4,185 
External Affairs 70 1,832 1,661 1,972 3,778 7,415 
Treasury 2,258 53747 6,170 6,617 8,285 9,704 
Attorney-' -General . 282 689 745 821 1,096 1,349 
Interior . a 1,275 1,703 2,039 2,358 2,727 + 2,871 
Works (a) 1,752 1,998 1,187 1,742 1,619 
Civil Aviation . 328 3,859 5,028 6,500 8,488 9,998 
Trade and Customs * 838 1,648 1,827 2,152 2,681 3,203 
Health ‘ 338 581 768 1,034 1,133 1,305 
Commerce and. Agriculture . 984 5,024 5,155 1,700 2,040 2,330 
Social Services or 325 801 1,073 1,357 1,826 2,134 
Supply and Shipping and Z 
Transport es 215 5,032 3,980 3,666 1,914 1,987 
Territories (b) 55 75 gr 129 160 
Immigration (a) 1,41 3,589 9,801 12,970 13,770 
Labour and National Service » 1,537 1,998 2,275 2,413 2,432 
National Development 353 437 442 771 T,191 
Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial so Crean 
zation .: 223 1,579 1,825 2,007 2,566 3,003 
National Welfare Fund {c) 16,428 88,043 110,058 123,288 132,680 171,709 
National Debt Sinking pane 
* Special Payment (Surplus) . 98,500 
Business Undertakings— 
Postmaster-Genera. 14,878 32,171 38,669 44,512 54,802 64,291 
Broadcasting peerices (d) (d) (d) 2,872 3,592 45135 
Railways. . 1,351 2,089 2,594 2,792 3,381 4,025 
Territories .. I,100° 4,189 5,768 7,294 8,260 9,746 
Capital Works and Services— 
Defence and War Services .. . 1,349 3,288 5,624 12,500 J5,125 45,113 
Repatriation : 141 6,217 8,664 14,848 |(e) 342 27,861 
Postmaster-General 3.851 8,260 14,770 19,792 34,897 28,819 
Broadcasting Services (d) (d) (d) 157 212 251 
Railways. . : 142 148 223 482 1,461 2,637 
Territories 739 1,447 2,628 3,161 8,085 5,153 
Other 493 9.429 13,463 25,757 31,471 45,899 
Total Capital Works and 
Services 6,715 28,789 451372 76,697 | 148,593 | 1551733 
Payments to or for States 15,649. 66,660 78,604 101,132 128,032 160,947 
Primary Production—Self- Ber 
ancing Items . Kf) 2,015 8,914 19,329 14,073 58,197 14,432 
Grand Total .. 94:437 |. 464.485 | 554,377 | 580,652 | 841,792 | 1,016,828 
£ sd.) £8 d.| £8. d.| £84.) £ 8d.) £ 8 da. 
Per Head of Population 1312 5 | 60 15 11 | 7¥ I 8} 72 2 Blr1or § 8B ir1ig xr 6 





(a) Included with Department of the Interior. 
(c) Invalid and Age Pensions and Maternity Allowances. 
General’s Department Votes and balance from Wireless Broadcasting Trust Account. 


£24,911,000 was provided from Loan Fund. 


Particulars for each department include interest, sinking fund, superannuation 
charges, etc., but do not include the expenditure on capital works and services and 


(6) Included with Prime Minister’s Department. 


(d) Provided in part from Postmaster- 


(f) Assistance to Primary Producers. 


(e) In addition, 
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Defence, War and Repatriation Services. 
section are given in paragraphs 2 to 12 following. 
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Further details of the expenditure in each 


A graphical representation of the revenue and expenditure of the Commonwealth 
In this diagram Public Debt Charges 
(interest and sinking fund payments, etc.) are shown as a separate item, whereas in the 
table above these charges are included in the section to which they relate. 

Details of Commonwealth expenditure on public debt charges for 1938-39 and 
1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in the following table :— 


Consolidated Revenue Fund appears on page 677. 


PUBLIC DEBT CHARGES(a) : 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE. 












































( £7000.) 

1 ! ° ' 7 

Item. | 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. . 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
! H 

eo a oe 

War (1914-18) Debt— | i 
Interest .. : 7,508 | 6,213 © 6,066 5,868 « ’ 
Exchange on Oversea Interest 108 IOI 104 35 ! : 

Sinking Fund oa 2,049 | 2,718 | 2,809 25377 1 ‘ 
Other (0) | 224° ar} 32 s2 ip (eh | Ce) 

( { ‘ Hl 

Total : 9,889 9,053 | g,orr | 8,332 

1 \ 1 

t 4 . 

War (1939-45) Debt (d)— { : ' \ f ‘ 

_ Interest. : - 1 38,352 38,448 + 39,165 | 44,493 43,785 
Exchange on Oversea Interest i % 4 58 59 59 12r bees 
Sinking Fund aa i 9,824 10,275 ! 10,820 | 13,835 ) 15,002 
Other (6) i 190 158 | 327 32° 215 

Total : : | 48,423 | 48,940 50,371 ; 58,761 ' §9,TI9 
Business Undertakings i | j j : 
Postmaster-General’s Depart- ! ‘ | i 
ment— ! ‘ 
Interest : 1,399 | 984 924. 864 758 744 
Pee on Oversea In- | : ; 
eres ws . 359 396 | 378 417 | 696 | 693 
Sinking Fund ! I,129 | 1,858 ! 1,950 2,048 2,150 | 2,257 
Other (5) : : 58 a a : ae “a 
‘ i 
Total 2,887 | 3,296 | 3,252 31329 3,604 3694 
Railways— | 5‘ | 
Interest : 392 | 320 | 313 301 298 294 
Exchange on Oversea In- | : | 
terest es ne 63! JI. 67 74 122 121 
Sinking Fund i 75 | 116 ' 122 128 134 1 I4t 
Other (b) rr! 20, I 7 1 
i \ 
Total 542 | 527 1 503 510 555 556 
{ i 

Territories— | i H 
Interest .. 318 267 262 24r 230 219 
Exchange on Oversea Interest o: A | fe ue wn \ js 
Sinking Fund me 58 go 95 99 105 110 
Other (b) 4 : . : ' 3 

Total | 380 | 357 | 337 | 340 338 | 329 
i ! os 

Works and Other Purposes— | i 
Interest .. 2,74 | 2,207 | 2,444 | 2,458 2,370 2,844 
Exchange on Oversea Interest : 512} 332 361 354 424 415 
Sinking Fund 613 | 635 688 640 864 79 
Other (0) 37| 219 77 75 59 46 

Total 3,876 | 35393 3,570 3,527 30717 4,096 

Total— : 

Interest .. 12,331 | 48,342 48,457 48,897 | 48,149 47,886 
Exchange on Oversea Interest 1,042 | 958 969 939 1,363 1,346 
Sinking Fund oa 3,924 15,241 15,939 16,112 17,088 18,301 
Other (0) 276 508 268 461 375 261 

Grand Total .. 17,573 65,633 66,409 | 66,975 67,794 





65,049 | 








t 





(a) Excludes payments to or for States under the Financial Agreement. See pages. 604-0: 
(+) Redemption, conversion and loan management, etc., expenses. 


Debt. 


{c) Included with War (1939-45) 


(d@) Includes War (1914~18) Debt in 1950-51 and 1951-52. 
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2. Defence Services.—Details of the expenditure on Defence Services by the Depart- 


ments of Defence, Navy, Army, Air, Supply and Defence Production are shown in the 


following table. The expenditure shown under Department of Supply includes the 


former Departments of Shipping and Fuel, Supply and Development, Supply and 


Shipping, and Munitions. - This table covers expenditure by the service and associated 


departments only, and includes the cost of maintaining forces in Korea and at other 


oversea posts. 


The figures represent the combined expenditures from revenue, trust and loan fund . 


for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


DEFENCE SERVICES : COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE, 
TRUST AND LOAN FUNDS. 








( £’000.) 
Item. 1938-39. | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Department of Defence— ; 
Administrative and genera! i sri 46 218 231 280 379 494 
Buildings, works, etc. E Ir 7 4 7 20 34 
Rent, pensions, ete. 4 14 15 16 23 29 
Total 61 239 250 303 422 557 
Department of the Navy— 
Neva Hordes Pays maistenanice: F 
2,592 12,181 12,81 12,268 I 0,390 
Misconaneots war expenditure ‘ a 11452 "bos 823 ees 2 es 
bres sopaueeee and additions to 
e fleet 1,643 3,404 2,676 1,384 2,2 1302 
Auxiliary vessels for naval defence vk 608 965 841 (a) ** ia 
Aircraft and aero engines ane oe 2,398 1,855 983 678 
Buildings, works, etc. 433 604 872 1,121 1,659 2,812 
Maintenance, rent, pensions and debt 
charges 163 283 364 447 600 710 
Amount chargeable to War and 
Repatriation Services (b) 2 ~1,729 —1,145 
Total 4,831 18,532 20,695 17,010 24,827 37.95% 
Department of the Army— 
Military Forces—Pay, maintenance, 
ete. .. rn “is a 2,941 20,397 12,56. 12,273 15,86 27,776 
Special units Beye abroad—Main- ne ‘ sa sd 
tenance 2,439 845 702 1,108 839 
Prisoners of war, war criminals, in- 
ternees nd 62 30 42 19 as 
Arms, armament, euuite I,T29 4,978 983 1,894 5,387 17,926 
> Bui gS, WOF. e c 418 193 249 758 F 8,76: 
ene: rent, pennione and debt pha ls 
charges 334 388 645 861 T,0 1,250 
Amount chargeable to War and ‘ "2 
Repatriation Services (b) —942 —1,072 
Total se ae ace 4,822 28,457 15,315 15,588 26,755 56,560 


























See next page for notes. 
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DEFENCE SERVICES: COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE, 
TRUST AND LOAN FUNDS—continued. 


















































(£’000.) 
t 
Item. 1938-39.; 1947-48.) 1948~49.] 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Department of Air— 
Air Force—Pay, maintenance, etc. on 1,304 9,781 8,006 7,904 | 10,833 16,929 
R.A.A.F. squadrons overseas... oe a 1,722 1,397 529 1,209 3,113 
Aircraft, equipment and stores .. an 1,049 | 6,435 6,652 2,912 13,210 23,502 
Buildings, works, etc. .. ae os 489 184 323 692 1,592 3,883 
Maintenance, rent, pensions and debt 
charges le ie ace at 8r 419 528 781 1,030 1,149 
Amount chargeable to War and Repatria- 
tion Services(b) 8 oe oe —855 
Total iP mee os = 2,923 | 18,54r | 16,906 11,963 | 27,874 | 48,576 
Department of Supply— : | | 
Administrative and general expenses a | 36! 1,436 1,309 1,197 1,721. 1,525 
Supply Research Laboratories .. age oe 355 431 610 806 886 
Government undertakings and establish- 
ments ee ae +e ee 477 1,008 885 1,705 1,764 (d) 
Transport and storage services .. | ake 609 383 420 257 (ad) 
Miscellaneous expenditure ous H 44 203 43 30 4 36 
Defence research and development a ad 1,413 4,550 53575 6,264 6,434 
Strategic stores and equipment reserve .. a ae we i 57,048 | 10,049 
Machinery, plant, equipment, etc. is 655 | 994 482 578 897 331 
Buildings, works, etc. .. aa on 463 244 317 324 264 270 
Maintenance, rent, pensions, and debt 
charges ts Ca és a 83 407 362 433 492. 384 
Amount chargeable to War and Repatria- | | ' : 
tion Services(b) ah ny ‘re | j — 462 —237 
i) 
\ } _—__—_—— Se ee 
Total .. - a a | 1,758 | 6,669 | 8,762 | 10,410 | 69,280 | 19,915 
Department of Defence Production(e)— | | 
Administrative and general expenses of 842 
Government undertakings and establish- | I 
ments .- ae oe as . a as ae a 2,508 
Defence production materials .. nn oye an Se Be ae 1,000 
Storage services oh ae igs es ae ai oe MA 720 
Machinery and plant .. ee a oi sa we < 35 1,047 
Buildings, works, etc. .. ve 8 e% ae ws oe ack 790 
Maintenance, rent and pensions. . wa i = iy i $9 233 
Total or Se oe oe es ee i Nes snd 7,140 
Total Defence Services— 
Consolidated Revenue Fund Ss «. }(f9,410 | 72,436 | 61,928 | 55,274 | 149,170 | 170,699 
Trust Fund .. oe ae ee 3,072 |(g) 2 a6 a sa Oy, 
Loan Fund .. ome See na 1,913 a ee ors —12 
GRAND TOTAL... aa -. | 14,395 | 72,438 | 61,928. |. 55,274 | 149,158 | 170,699 
(a) Included with Miscellaneous War Expenditure. (b) Represents expenditure on War and 
Repatriation Services (see page 685) included in departmental expenditure above, but for which dissection 
is not available. (c) Includes National Defence Contributions Trust Account. (@) Provided 
under Department of Defence Production. (e) Included with Department of Supply prior to 1951-52, 


(f) Expenditure from excess receipts of previous years appropriated for Defence Equipment Trust Account. 
(g) Expenditure from National Defence Contributions Trust Account. - 


3. War and Repatriation Services.—Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue and 
Loan Fund for War and Repatriation Services and Post-war Charges in relation to 
both the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars is shown in the following table for the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52. Expenditure on subsidies, which for the years 1947-48 to 
1949-50 were paid from the War and Repatriation Votes, have been excluded from this 
table and are dealt with separately in paragraph 4. Expenditure on the maintenance 
of forces in Korea and at other oversea posts and the cost of arms and equipment is 
included in Defence Services (see paragraph 2). 
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WAR AND REPATRIATION SERVICES AND POST-WAR CHARGES : 
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COMMON- 


WEALTH EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE AND LOAN FUNDS. 











( £7000.) 
1 
Item, 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49.) 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951~52. 
\ 2 rocket) tet cull Ee See 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest. (including exchange on interest i 
payments) .. ws Me a 7-616 | 44,723 | 44,677 | 45,126 | 44,614 | 43,902 
Sinking Fund 2,049 | 12,542 | 13,084 {| 13,197 13,835 15,002 
Other i = 3% oa 225 air 190 379 __ 312 21s 
Total Public Debt Charges(a) we 9,890 |_ 57,476 , 57,95t | 58,702 58,761 | 59,119 
War Gratuities .. A id ie oe aa 3,360 | 31,884 9,994 | 39,797 42 
War and Service Pensions a af 8,227 | 17,167 | 20,268 | 22,023 27,532 33:566 
Commonwealth Reconstruction Training 
Scheme— 
University oe oe 2 3,890 3,231 2,390 1,595 510 
Technical a sh oe 8,888 6,965 45444 2,401 1,236 
Rural ae oe a a2 340 303 4 252 145 6x 
Correspondence ai : ES 7 I ze os +e 
War Service Land Settlement, era we 2,242 2,922 4,074 4,388 5,641 
Re-establishment loans for agricultural 
purposes ax <é Be 2,503 1,572 1,065 296 183 
Repatriation Department— - 
Repatriation Benefits— 
Maintenance of departmental institutions 319 2,670 2,938 3,208 4,133 4,912 
Medica] treatment .. aa ain 231 1,546 1,780 2,025 2,512 2,938 
Small business loans Pe 1,535 1,073 777 583 278 
Expenses in providing employment 591 303 53 32 (bd) 
Vocational training .. i ae isa 1,238 7l4 265 ‘ 67 (ay 
Living and other allowances .. os 8r 296 333 334 507 1,630 
Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme re 117 153 160 193 184 209 
Other benefits and allowances oe 2 105 85 _ 70 79 89 
Administration and general expenses 315 I,Qr 2,075 2,473 3.061 3,196 
Expenditure recovered(e) =71 | —1,439 | —1,995 | —1,951 | —1,777_| —1615 
Total Repatriation Department 994 8,606 7,466 7,447 9,381 | 11,637 
War Service Homes—Salaries and general al 
expenses oe a8 as ae 98 176 200 266 492 631 
Defence Departments—Proportion of expendi- | 
ture(d) i aoe ms +. ; 3,983 2,455 
Other Departments—Miscellaneous expendi- 
ture a ts a ae 48 3,074 1,784 1,156 438 1,243 
Internationa) Payments— 
United Kingdom Grant a ate 3 10,000 | 10,000 ad os 
International Relief and Rehabilitation .. 2,240 2,770 1,650 (e) (e) 
International Monetary Agreements ah 10,193 aed 2,778 14 40 
Reciprocal Lend-Lease to the United States 
Forces ae nn ac ie - 521 i 12 
Lend-Lease Settlement : < 1,095 108 a3 i se 
Other oe a es =. 98 149 132 81 102 
Other Administrations—Recoverable expen- ' 
diture(f) os ee fe of -11,248 | —2,528 | —1,942 | —1,849 1,071 
Miscellaneous Credits ox a -12,714 | —5.451 | —2,371 | —1,749 | —2,853 
Credits from the Disposals Commission : -15,649 | —6,454 | —3,982 | —1,681 | —1,183 
Capital Works and Services— 
Repatriation Department Or 36 309 268 297 342 271 
ae Service Homes Act 1918-1949 105 5,908 8.396 | 14,551 | 24,911 | 27,590 
er : oF i os 3 a aa 3 bee 
Total Capital Works and Services I4t 6,220 | 8,664 | 14,848 | 25,253 27,861 
Total, War and Repatriation Services and ca Salo 
Post-war Charges— 
Consolidated Revenue Fund 19,398 | 88,485 | 141,805 | 111,443 | 129,977 | 133,792 
Loan Fund ve eee we -__ | _ 25,483 | 28,773 5,120 
GRAND TOTAL 19,398 | 88,485 j 141,805 | 136,926 | 158,750 | 138,912 





















































(a) Excludes Interest and Sinking Fund payments on War (1914-18) Debt due to the United Kingdom 
Government, payment of which was suspended in 1931. (6) Included with living and other allowances. - 
(c) From Service Departments and Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Trust Account. (d) Represents 
expenditure on War and Repatriation Services by Defence Departments (see pages 683-4), but for which 
dissection is not available. (e) Provided under Ordinary Services. (f) Munitions, stores, etc., 
supplied to the Government of United Kingdom and other administrations. Includes repayments and 
waivure of war-time indebtedness of other administrations. 


4. Subsidies and Bounties.—The following table shows details, for the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52, of Commonwealth expenditure from revenue on subsidies, 
bounties and assistance to primary producers. Expenditure on special relief such as 
drought, frost, flood and bush fire, etc. (see table, p. 689, for more important items), 
is not included, nor are items of expenditure grouped under “ Primary Production— 
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Self Balancing Items” (see paragraph 12 following). These items of expenditure are 
from the proceeds of certain taxes on primary products and profits from marketing 
schemes, which have been paid to trust funds for the purpose of price or other 
stabilization schemes or for distribution to producers. Further information relating 
to these schemes and other assistance to primary producers is given in Chapter XX.— 
Agricultural Production. 


Details of price stabilization subsidies and of various forms of assistance to primary 
producers for earlier years may be found on pages 414 and 1o14—15 respectively of Official 
Year Book No. 38. 


SUBSIDIES AND BOUNTIES : COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE. 




















Assistance to Primary aaa 
Dairy Industry 


( pial 
Item. | 1938-39. ' oer48. 1948-49. ‘ 1949-50." ' 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
I. ree eat ec oy 
Subsidies— ! : 
Price Stabilization— . H 
Tea : os She . 6,840 4,667 6,986 7,129 5,577 
Potatoes ‘ ve 2,703 | 1,065 Se ae a 
Whole Milk \ 2,157 564 
Recoupment of Basic Wage Tuereases « . i 609 es 
Imports cote than Tea) | 8,539 7,605 572 oe we 
Coal 2,352 232 ! es | 4,704 1,519 
Firewood ' 257 5 is i ce aoe 
Raw Wool 9,227 
Tobacco 4r a eae ai ag see 
Other és 2,306 682 ie 140 143 
1 — 
Total. 35,031 14,820; 7,558 | 8,973 71239 


7,018 4,653 | 8,008 ‘a 14, 998 @ 17,843 
































Superphosphate .. uh | 349% 35374 3,657 | 263 
Nitrogenous Fertilizers we ae | 130 164 781 599 1,527 
Jute Products for Primary Industry oe 164. oe 2 oe as 
Assistance to Stock Feeders .. ae 5 | 21 + any 
Wheat Industry Ye we a oe hx 622 683 fs 
Other = we os ae ; 37 . 36 9 
Total. as - os ts 10,808 . 8,249 | 13,070 | 16,579 | 19,373 
\ 
Total Subsidies. . a ae . 45,839 ' 23,069 | 20,628 | 25,552 | 26,612 
Bounties— | 
Tractor 34 io % <i Pas 20 | 37 54 90 103 
Raw Cotton .. oF ee an 115 9 ae se or ws 
Wool Products oe are ae Ns a5 \ sk see 14,875 2,254 
Wine Export . us es ar 14 | 2 I Aa . 
Wheat—for Stock Feed or ee Sie a i ie ahs ia 2,368 
Other bye «+ (6) 32x ee “2 oe 20 4 
Total Bounties .. ts be 236 43 ! 39 55 | 14,985 4:729 
| 
Grand Total & be - 236 | 45,882 | 23,108 | 20,683 | 40,537 | 31,341 
j 
(a) Dairy products. (8) Includes Sulphur Bounty, £88,000. 


5. Total Cost of Departments.—Expenditure under this heading covers expenditure 
by departments, other than the defence and repatriation departments and business 
undertakings, on administrative services and other activities. Expenditure on defence, 
war and repatriation services, subsidies and bounties, social services (paid from the 
National Welfare Fund), business undertakings, Commonwealth territories and capital 
works and services is excluded. 


‘ 
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Information on the functions of the several departments and the acts administered 
by the Ministers of the departments was published in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 
276-86, and particulars of subsequent changes in departmental structure are given in 
later issues. 


In the following table details are given of that expenditure on the branches of each 
department which might be termed running expenses. Miscellaneous expenditure and 
debt charges, etc., are not included in this table but in the one following. 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: COST OF DEPARTMENTS— 
SALARIES, WAGES AND GENERAL EXPENDITURE. 
























































( £7000.) 
Department. 1938-39.| 1947-48.| 1948-49.! 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52, 
Governor-General A | 28 36 37 | 37 44 64 
. ! 
Parliament— | ' 
Cost of Parliament an a ais 279 479 521 647 833 1,062 
Electoral Office ie a ee 105 I51I Igr 288 344 341 
Total <i 384 630 712 935 1,177 1,403 
t if , | 4 
Prime Minister— | 
Department .. oe a see 62 | 98 105 | 119 } 155 210 
Audit Office .. aad a oe j 38 147 192 210 272 289 
Public Service Board he 51 153 212 | 289 > 38r 405 
National Library 4 25 38 52 73 96 
High Commissioner's Office—United Ring- 
dom 81 351 450 485 548 621 
Commonwealth Grants Gommission . 5 9 To 10 ; 12 14 
Office of Education | aaa 148 193 | 226 | 276 200 
Security Services 45 a oe | es a ae 13 1I5 5 208 i 276 
Total oe i ee a 24r 931 1,213 1,506 1,925 2,11 
External A ffairs— 
Department .. : as o 20 230 238 284 380 442 
Oversea representation of Pee os 766 689 811 965 1,160 
. : ; | 
Total... a bie ae 20 996 927 1,095 } 1,345 1,602 
Treasury— { 
Department .. oe | 59 286 241 236 329 367 
Taxation Branch and Boards of Review fins 616 3,227 3,666 4,119 5,323 6,117 
Bureau of Census and Statistics ait 61 169 227 274 374 461 
Commonwealth Superannuation Board .. 9 20 28 38 | 52 73 
Total oe fe se Rae 745 3,702 4,162 4,667 6,078 7,018 
Attorney-General— | 
Department .. Se Ne sie 20 44 60 79 123 149 
Crown Solicitor Me ee ss 28 124 134 140 | 179 205 
High Court .. or <2 34 50 53 58 69 78 
Bankruptcy Administration : . 44 1 49 54 | 59: 79 90 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration <: 24 | go 118 | 134 | 139 168 
Patents, Trade Marks and ie ass 91.5 128 145 } 152 : 197 319 
Other Branches Zé oe | 37, 154 130 131 231 241 
1 t 
Total .. ee = ae 258 | 639 694 753 | 1,017 1,250 
Taterior— : | | i 1 
Department .. : 2, ef 296 | 580 674 | 803° 965 1,083 
Meteorological Branch | wg say 80 , 116 195 | 292 | 399 440 
Observatory 3% 2 ae os 7 32 36 45 56 60 
Forestry Branch aie oe am ol 10 45 51 i 60 | 79 86 
1 ‘ 
Q Total Ms ae a oe | 393 | 773 956 ; 1,200 | 1,499 1,669 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: COST OF DEPART- 
MENTS—SALARIES, WAGES AND GENERAL EXPENDITURE—continued. 







































































(£’000.) 
| j "i 
Department. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. eee 1951-52. 
Works ae ae ene a5. (a) i 1,659. 1,873 1,058 1,594 1,481 
Civil Aviation .. ee a a go 1,262, 1,839 2,115 3,166 3,371 
' . | 
Trade and Customs ae ae sig 721 | 1,442 1,620 1,860 ! 2,474 2,953 
Health— ! 3 1 
Department .. ite Ee at : 153 209 ' 297 353 
Quarantine... a oe - } 735 | 261 { 67 } 80 143 | TOT 
Health Services a oi wet ie 4 26 190 174 ' 287 343 
! ——- | 
Total =... = a ts | 135! 287 | 410 463 727 | 857 
) I 
Commerce and Agriculture— r 2 ' 
Department .. 58: 223 223 | 240 , 296 333 
Inspection of goods for ‘export ‘ 175. 349 400 | 446 | 516 582 
Commercial Intelligence Services ‘Abroad. 47! 178 192 201 | 241 299 
Division of Agricultural Economics and : | 
Division of Agricultural Production i 58 63 78 | 119 122 
' 
1 ’ 
i 1 ’ 
Total | 280 | 808 878 | 965 1,172 1,336 
! fh Ae jes Ge en 
Social Services—Department Ib 139713 © gas | 1,249 | 1.686 | 1,974 
Supply and Shipping and Ten joao i irom pegs || pte ge tis! ale aes 
Department Fi 796 646 766 223 161 
Marine Branch ae on ee "208 | 360 393 | 435 | 553 748 
Ship Construction sa na ae (b) 67 7X; 80 85 
so fp ar. pene ta ae 
Total Pane 3,156 1,106 1,272 856 994 
SS i——— 
Territorices—Department | (ce) : 54 74! 88 127 | 158 
Immigration—Department | (a) | 207 396' 820 | 883 | 1,230 
| ' : | 
Labour and National Service—Department. . — | 3,179, 1,222' 1,525 | 1,845 1,773 
National Development— ro ‘ 
Department .. | 321 288 299 437 452 
Bureau of Mineral Resources (a) j 118 118 } 282 480 
' ¥ ! ; +5 
Total a va ‘ 321 406 | 417 | 719 932 
, 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organization—Department ah 195 gases | 1,757 | 1,930 2,477 2,895 
Total] All Departments es ave 3,837 | 18,316 | 20 287 23,955 | 30,816 | 35,271 
(a) Included with Department of the Interior. (b) Provided under War and Defence Services. 


(c) Included with Prime Minister’s Department. 


The following table gives details of miscellaneous expenditure included in the total 
cost of the various departments. It covers such items as interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments allocated to the departments, repairs and maintenance of buildings, and special 
expenditure for which the Commonwealth is committed, such as contributions to 
international organizations, payment of Commonwealth scholarships, etc. The costs 
of social services, which are paid from the National Welfare Fund, are not included in 
this table (see p. 691 for this information). 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: COST OF DEPARTMENTS— 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE,(a) 








































































































( £’000.) 
Department. 1938-39.| 1947—48.| 1948-49.| 1949~50.} 1950-51.| 195 I-52, 
Governor-General 5 | 9 > 8 P 
15 
i | — 
‘ost of elections 
ee o% ae 3 147 3 7 210 
aoe oe fe a 2s 58 51 56 ae. He an: 
Or; 3198 59 247 296 | 314. 
Prime Minister— t | +. 
Commonwealth _ Scholarship Scheme and | 
nancial assistance to a eases a 2 
. Australian National University . be Pe a4 392 af 742 
Bush fire and flood relief, etc. .. BN 19 : 7 ior a 450 
Jubilee perce 1951 oe os 2s ae a : 358 43 
Other Ma s+) 873 646 | 694 712 744 748 
Total ee As ee <2 892 926 7,026 1,228 2,029 an 
External A ffairs— 
United Nations and Allied Organizations... |(b 6 
Ansirelan National Antarctic Research v nae 580 599 vor 715 
Expeditions 2 
Internationa! development and relief . . ae ae a8 ae 84 x19 145 
Contributions to other international * 1,51r 4,859 
agencies, ete. “is a ate 4 140 46 904 nae ; 
Total cee oe 6s as 50 836 734 877 2,433 oa 
Treasury— ae 
Exchange on interest and loan management 
expenses .. we ee _ 549 399 502 5 
Total... a Ds es 1,513 2,045 2,008 1,950 2,207 2686 
Attorney-General te = Sha 24 50 51 68 79 ae 
Interior— 
Other departments in Canberra—Transport, 
services, fuel, light and powers 3 oversea 
publicity, etc. a . -: 139 200 20 
6 
Other : wee a a 882 791 883 eas 366 ae 
Total ae a 5 882 930 1,083 1,158 1,228 |— 3,202 
Works {c) 93 125 129 148 138 
Civil Aviation— 
Baloensaen and Serene of civil 
aviation . 162 ° 
pee and international air services— ee 667 tat 1,767 2,526 
Mails, subsidies, ete. 56 1,876 s 
Meteorological maintenance services and Z aint? 2444 | 3,04 | 3,274 
other oe ae 2 20 314 
410 500 514 627 
Total 238 | 2,597 | 3,189 | 4,385 | 5,322 | 6,427 
Trade and Customs 117 206 207 292 207 250 
Hibeldy; entitle tek donteol 
ubsidy, cattle tick contro 69 
Miscellaneous expenditure on health 93 is pcs Soy see 53 
Other ‘ 41 72 88 77 “88 oe 
Total 203 294 358 3571 406 448 
Commerce and Agriculture— 
Dairy industry—Efficiency grant a on 141 101 
Wool use pubiicity, promotion and research 74 547 318 7 aah 293 
Wheat—Contract bial New aeaens .. | 2,692 3,338 “a4 34 341 
a : 630 977 280 293 “315 “360 
otal 704 | 4216 | 4,277 735 868 | 904 


For footnotes see next page. 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: COST OF DEPART- 
MENTS—MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE(a)—continued. 















































Korean (£’000.) 
Department. soataas) 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. ey 1951-52. 
Social Services— ‘ : i 
cuminsesiongrs allowances, etc. .. wae } 186 ! { 48 53 54 76 | 87 
Other E ee “3 t 40 75 54 | 64 | 73 
coe | 
Total iis a oe el 186 | 88 128° 108 | 140 | 160 
1 * 1 
Supply and Shipping and Transport— : ‘ 1 ; 
Joint Coal Board a 866 284 724. 636 716 
Australian Shipping Board, shipping sub- | 1 } i ‘ 
sidies, etc. .. ; A i 2,927 1,939 626 © 86 185 
Storage services Cae a ey. Fe (d@) 572 977 | 285: (da) 
Other as ane — os 7 83 ; 79 67 51 ; g2 
: : : \ 
Total. - ie 7' 3,876: 2,874 2,394 1,058 . 993 
: : ; 
Territories on he = «ei (e) i? I 3 2! 2 
Immigration— ' . i | 
Assisted migration ine me a (ce) 1,123 2,784 6,647 8,110 8,892 
Other migration activities ove wet (Ce) 74 404 2,257 | 3,708 ; 3,365 
Other os . Le ote (c) 7. 5 77 264 |! 283 
{ 1 nee es wee 
Total +(e) | 15204 3,193 8,981 12,082 , 12,540 
Labour and National Service— i , 
Stevedoring Industry Board : Hes wee. 260 } 670 499 421 | 551 
Hostels Trust Account—Working advance Sem TS eee he ar, 126 | 55 } 25 
Other a ape ds 98 | 85 125 92 | 83 
| 
Total i 358 | 776 , 750 | 568 | 659 
ee ee ee eee, ees 
i] t 
National Development , 32 31 25 52 | 259 
I Fi 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re- | 
search Organization— ' ‘ 1 ' 
Miscellaneous ania to scientific bodies | 28 | 58 | 68 , 65 69 | 83 
Other afk wey m4 : 12 | 20 25 
1 ‘ 
Total \ 28 | 58 i 68 » 77 89 | 108 
joe ees ae 7 
Total, All Departments | 4,910 | 18,017 : 20,203 | 23,986 ‘ 29,223 | 35,181 
| : | \ t 








(a) Includes rent, repairs and maintenance, interest and sinking fund payments, pension and 


superannuation contributions. (b) League of Nations. (c) Included with Department of the 
Interior. (@) Provided under War or Defence Services. (e) Included with Prime Minister’s 
Department. 


6. National Welfare Fund.—The National Welfare Fund was established for the 
purpose of providing a fund for the payment of Commonwealth social services benefits. 
During the years 1947-48 to 1949-50 an amount equivalent to the total collections of 
pay-roll tax and social services contribution was paid to the fund from Consolidated 
Revenue. During 1950~51 the social services contribution was amalgamated with the 
normal income tax and it became necessary to base the contributions on another formula 
For the year 1950-51 the amount paid to the fund was the total of collections of pay-roll 
tax and social services contribution and £30,000,000. In 1951-52 the amount paid to 
the fund was the amount paid in 1950-51 increased in the same proportion as collections 
of pay-roll tax increase over the collections of pay-roll tax in 1950-51. By an amendment 
to the National Welfare Fund Act 1943-1950, the amount to be paid to the fund in 1952-53 
and subsequent years was changed to the amount of moneys paid out of the fund. In 
addition to these payments from Consolidated Revenue the fund received a small amount 
of interest from investments of the fund. 
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In the following table details are given of the income and expenditure of the National 
Welfare Fund and the balance in the fund at the end of each year for the years 1947-48 
to 1951~52. A dissection of expenditure into the various types of benefits is Bien in 
Chapter XIV.—Welfare Services (see page 540). 


NATIONAL WELFARE FUND: RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE AND BALANCES. 




















( £’000.) 
Tncome. 

bees Expendi- Balance in 
Year. Contribution | Interest ture Fund at end 

: from on Total ‘ of Year. 

Consolidated Invest- zy 
Revenue, ments. 

1947-48 ai ws 88,043 503 88,546 68,613 69,927 
1948-49 es oy 110,058 672 110,730 80,777 99,880 
1949-50 ne a 123,288 751 124,039 92,804 131,115 
1950-51 = - 132,680 985 133,665 114,983 149,797 
IQ5I-52 ais ae 171,709 I,I29 172,838 137,608 185,027 





7. National Debt Sinking Fund.—During 1951-52 surplus revenue of £98,500,000 
was paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund for investment in a special loan raised to 
finance State works expenditure. 


8. Business Undertakings.—(i) Postmaster-General’s Department. From the 
beginning of 1949~50, Broadcasting Services were separated from the Postmaster- 
General’s Department. In years prior to 1949-50 part of the expenditure on these 
services is included with the Postmaster-General’s Department. Details of the expendi- 
ture of this Department for the years 1938-39 and a to 1951-52 are given in the 
following table :— 


EOS TAS US e eENERA ES DEPARTMENT : EXPENDITU RE. 

















( £7000.) 
Item. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | I950~51. 1951-52. 
Salaries, stores and materials, 
mail, engineering services, etc. 11,473 27,923 } 34,302 39,902 49,653 58,661 
Audit (proportion) oe 12 13 13 | 17 7 25 
Pensions and ‘Retiring Allow- 
ances Se 75 28 27 23 20 20 
Superannuation ae bd 317 575 614 642 775 1,042 
Rents, repairs, etc. .. 3 114 336 461 599 733 850 
Interest a ae 2 1,399 984 924 864 758 744 
Sinking Fund 1,129 1,858 1,950 2,048 2,150 2,257 
Exchange on Interest Payments 359 396 378 427 696 693 
Loans, Redemption and Conver- 
sion expenses ae oye es 58 
Total Ay Orteings etc., Cx- 
penses 7 14,878 32,171 38.669 44,512 54,802 64,291 
Capital Works and Services .. 3,851 8,260 14,770 19,792 34,897 28,819 
Grand Total .. re 18,729 40,431 53,439 64,304 89,699 93,110 - 














Further details of expenditure for 1950-51 on account of the Postmaster-General’s 
Department appear in Chapter V.—Transport and Communication (Division I., Posts, 
Telegraphs, Telephones and Wireless). 


(ii) Broadcasting Services. Since 1949~50 all expenditure on broadcasting services 
has been brought together in one section. Previously these services had been financed 
partly by the Postmaster-General’s Department and partly from the Wireless Broad- 
casting Trust Account. Details of expenditure for the years 1949-50 to 1951~52 are 
shown in the following table :— 
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COMMONWEALTH BROADCASTING SERVICES : EXPENDITURE. 

















( £°000.) 

I | 
Item. 1949-50. 1950-51. + 1951-52. 
Australian Broadcasting Control Board . 37. 59 | 61 

Australian Broadcasting Commission—Salaries, ! 
general and programme expenses A 1,539 2,010 ; 2,254 
Technical and other Services—Postmaster-General 1,290 1,509 1,807 
Repairs and maintenance a an a8 ° 6 12 tr 
Audit (proportion) .. ae ee car a8 I} 2 
Total Working, etc., expenses... as 2,872 | 3,591 4,135 
Capital Works and Services... é. art 157 212 251 
Grand Total .. as a a 3,029 3,803 45386 











(iii) Railways. The Commonwealth Railways, previously administered by the 
Department of the Interior, were transferred in March, 1950 to the newly-formed Depart- 
ment of Fuel, Shipping and Transport (later Shipping and Transport). The expenditure 
on railways for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 is shown below. 


COMMONWEALTH RAILWAYS : EXPENDITURE. 




















( £'000.) 
Item. -{ 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951~52. 
Working expenses— ‘ \ 
Trans-Australian a 494 900 I,055 1,165 1,457 1,540 
North Australia os 55 56 55 74 69 gI 
Central Australia re 214 486 657 728 867 1,178 
Aust. Capital Tern, oe 7 15 18 19 26 37 
Interest .. : as 392 320 313 301 298 2904 
Sinking Fund : 75 116 122 128 135 141 
Exchange on Interest Pay- 
ments 63 790 67 74 |, 122 121 
Contribution to South Aus- 
tralia (Port gs sala 
Pirie Railway) . 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Superannuation .. - 14 28 27 28 34 43 
Freight concessions—North 
Australia and Central 
Australia Zaueye oe a is 204 196 297 513, 
Miscellaneous 7 Ss 17 (a) 78 | (a) 56 | (a) 50 56 47 
Total Working, etc., ex- : 
penses ., : 1,351 | 2,089 | 2,594 | 2,792 | 3,381 | 4,025 
Capital Works and Services.. 142 148 223 482 1,461 2,037 
Grand Total we 1,493 2,237 2,817 3,274 4,842 6,662 

















re @ Includes loans, redemption and conversion expenses, 1947~48, £20,000 ; 1948-49, £1,000; 1949-50, 
,000, 
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Additional details of the financial operations of the Commonwealth Railways to 
1950-51 are given in Chapter V. —Transport and Communication (Division B, Government 
Railways). 


9. Territories.—The following table shows the expenditure on account of Common- 
wealth Territories for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. The Australian Capital 
Territory is administered by the Department of the Interior, and the Department of 
Territories controls the external territories and the Northern Territory. The expenditure 
has been grouped in one table for convenience. Information in greater detail will be 
found in the Finance Bulletins issued by this Bureau. 


COMMONWEALTH TERRITORIES : EXPENDITURE. 



































( £7000.) 
Territory. 1938-39. | 1947~48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-5T. 1951-52. 
} 
Administrative and Mainten- 
_ ance of Services— 
Australian Capital(a) ate 637 1,046 1,240 1,519 1,924 2,157 
Northern (a)... hw 403 861 1,105 1,422 1,814 2,041 
Pp af nes 
New Gunes 1. 1 | “8 |p 2278] 3418] 4348) 4508 | 5,532 
Norfolk Island .. ass 5 4 5 5 4\;° 16 
Total en es I,100 4,189 | 53768 75294 8,260 9,746 
Capital Works and Services— 
Australian Capital(a) a8 244 1,082 1,833 2,426 3,713 3,851 
Northern(a) re ee 495 365 633 7O7 1,361 1,281 
Papua(d) “a aye s : . 
New Guinea ec be 402 2 tf Ze 
Total are . 739 1,447 2,628 3,161 5,085 | 5,153 
(a) Excludes Railways, see para. 8 (iii). (6) Excludes developmental expenditure. 


10. Capital Works and Services.—In the following table details are given of Com- 
monwealth expenditure on capital works and services during each of the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52 and of the aggregate to 30th June, 1952. The table covers 
all] expenditure on capital works and.services made from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, the Loan Fund and Trust Funds. ‘ 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL WORKS AND SERVICES FROM 
REVENUE, TRUST AND LOAN FUNDS. 



































( £7000.) 
1901-2 
to 1957 
Particulars. 1938~39.| 1947-48.| 1948~49.| 1949-50.} 1950—5I.} 1951-52. 
: Total. (a) 
Defence and sa 
Navy os 4 2,076 302 768 4,240 4,262 6,415 52,789 
Army . oo a 1,547 IgI 249 1,154 7;153 | 18,410 94,884 
Air Force “ ie ns 1,538 185 323 2,266 1,592 3,883 56,852 
Munitions and other .. eva 1,173 2,309 4,205 4,786 |b 62,055 |b 16,434 | 180,932 
Civil Aviation .. 419 | 3,541 | 2,607 | 3,805 | 4,845 | 6,424] 29,973 
Ships—Construction and— purchase —- 300 1,083 204 2,000 1,462 2,413 2,782 
Docks, yards and equipment Q ae 309 198 78 95 st 13,605 
Lighthouses - os 2 16 22 49 50 81 1,894 
Snowy Mountains Authority és ve os ms 25497 6,077 | 10,393 18,967 
Health. 35 12 16 477 679} 1,224 35374 
Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Organization ao oe 106 81 88 145 260 816 








For footnotes see next page. 
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COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL WORKS AND SERVICES 
FROM REVENUE, TRUST AND LOAN FUNDS—continued. 








(£’000.) 
' | | Igor-2 
; 8! = . to 1951- 
Particulars. 1938-39." "1947-48 +(1948 49.| 1949-50.| I950-5I.| 1951-52. 557” 
i | Total.(a) 
’ o i 

| 
War Service Homes Ss as 105} 5,908; 8,396 | 14,551 ] 24,91 | 27,590} 105,1T4 
Immigration... Le 5 18 | 2,744 | 7,304 7,168 75243 26,161 
Postmaster-General’s Department . . ' 3,774 ' 8,218 | 14,753 | 19,560 |; 34,739 | 28,818 | 203,243 
Broadcasting Services .. | een ae Oh oe 157 2IL 251 619 

Railways— | : { 
Commonwealth af ean | 142° 298 | 224 ! 481 1,459 2,634 19,719 
Other ae ws 22: 13; 13 I 1,074 3,616 
Locomotives and rolling- -stock a a j tae 2,333 





Coal Industry Act 1946 


as 1,650 4,232 3,000 4,100 12,982 
Christmas Island Phosphate Co.— | 











Acquisition of assets ex : oe 1,724 | a6 156 a ) 1,880 
Territories— ! ' ' ; 

Australian Capital Territory ea 488 1,076 1 1,844 2,418 3,697 3,851 | 26,053 

Northern Territory a es 244 - 407 649 | 708 1,361 , 1,281 7,549 

Papua-New Guinea ar ee tgs 162 | 28 Ir 20 ! 400 

Norfolk Island oe | : ae ; u% i ee i st : 2 
Subscriptions to Capital— | : | \ { 

Commonwealth Oi] Refineries Ltd. : hy tice dh Gee ae |S 425 

National Oil Pty. Ltd. ' 225° 4) rac A, 8 aie 225 

Amalgamated Wireless (Austral- ‘ ' ! 

asia) Ltd. .. cnet 75 ee, 156 Bade et i381. 814 
Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. 1 2. | 2455’ = g00 | ~~ 200 377 | +, 4347 


British Commonwealth Pacific Air- 
lines Ltd. . Joo: 500 | §00 , .. ae HE math 1,000 
Commonwealth Engineering Co. ‘ 


Ltd. fo ooh. ok hie 102 a eT ee 202 
New Gunes Resources Prospecting | \ : : | ! 

Co. Ltd 1 a te 131 13. 26 

Advances— | ' F ' : 
Bier Nationa) Airlines Com- ' ( ; 

‘missio: + +. | ,500 i yoo, .. | «. ft 4. 3 4,370 
AinintaitnProdwotion Commission 1! ' 30; 126 125 300 2,039 2,064 
Overseas Telecommunications ! : i i 

Commission aie te Sey STR lest aoa, CH 22520. war OY ae ' 2,650 
Beaufort Homes we ae a 300... er i 391 
Glen Davis Shale Oil Project ae emer es, 186 208 | 177 350 


A other works, buildings, etc. 241 1,641 





921 
2,152 | 4,705 | 7,321 | 10,527 |(c) 39,039 


Total 45,642 | 76,682 /173,475 |155,728 | 952,612 





| 
l \ 
| 11,559 | 30,427 


{ 
| 
Source of Funds— 


























Consolidated Revenue Fund 6,715 | 28,789 | 45,372 | 76,697 | 148,593 | 155,733 (d) 
Loan Fund .. - 1,598 |— 179 |\— 12 }/— 15 | 24,882 |—- 5 (a) 
Trust Funds (e) . 3,246 2 &% ar ys ar (d@) 
Disposals Oommiission (f) : ! 7,835 282 a ! sie as (d) 
1 
‘ i 
Total Ze o. ++ | 11,559 } 30,427 | 45,042 | 76,682 )173,475 )155,728 | 952,612 
i 
(a) Includes properties transferred from the States. (0) Includes Strategic Stores and Equipment 
Reserve, 1950-51, £57,048,000; 1951-52, £10,049,000. (ec) Includes River Murray Waters Act :— 
Works, £3,101,000 ; War Memorial, Canberra, £292,000; Solar Observatory, Mount Stromlo, £184,000 
Forestry School, Canberra, £36,000. {d) Not available. {e) From excess receipts of previous 
years and Nationa] Defence Contribution Trust Account. (f) Surplus buildings, equipment, etc., 


taken over from Disposals Commission. 


1x. Payments to or for the States——(i) General. An outline of the provisions of 
the Constitution requiring the Commonwealth to make payments to the States, and of 
the systems which followed, is given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, 
pages 633 to 638). In the following paragraphs reference is made to the arrangements 
at present in operation. 





(ii) Financial Agreement. Details of the Financial Agreement between the Common- 
wealth and the States are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 685 to 690. Under 
this Agreement the Commonwealth undertook to contribute £7,584,912 per annum 
towards interest payable on the State Debts for a period of 58 years from ist July, 1927. 
This amount is to be distributed amongst the States as follows :—New South Wales, 
£2,017,411 ; Victoria, £2,127,156; Queensland, £1,096,235 ; South Australia, £703,816 ; 
Western Australia, £473,432; Tasmania, £266,859. 
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These amounts are equal to the sums paid by the Commonwealth to each State 
in the year 1926-27 at the rate of 25s. per head of population, the rate at which the 
Commonwealth had contributed annually to the States since 1st July, 1910 as com- 
pensation for the States relinquishing, after Federation, the right to levy Customs and 
Excise Duties. 

In addition, the Commonwealth agreed to pay to the National Debt Sinking Fund 
for redemption of State Debts the following amounts :—(a) an annual contribution 
of 2s. 6d. per cent. of the net public debt of the States at 30th June, 1927 for a period of 
58 years from ist July, 1927 (in respect of New South Wales net public debt from rst 
July, 1928); (6) an annual contribution of 5s. per cent. on new borrowings (except those 
for redemption, conversion or funding a State deficit) after 1st July, 1927 for a period 
of 53 years from the date of raising ; (c) an annual contribution of 5s. per cent. on loans 
raised to meet revenue deficits occurring between Ist July, 1927 and 30th June, 1935 for 
& period of 39 years from ist July, 1944. 


(iii) Special Grants. The Constitution provides in Section 96 for the granting of 
special financial assistance to the States. Western Australia has received financial 
assistance each year since 1910-11. In 1912 a grant was made to Tasmania, the amount 
payable in the first year, 1912-13, being £95,000, which was to be progressively reduced 
by £10,000 in each successive year. The Tasmania Grant Act 1913 provided for an 
addition to this grant, bringing the amount payable to £85,000 per annum to the year 
1921-22, after which annual grants of varying magnitude were made. South Australia 
received £360,000 in 1929-30 and further grants in each successive year. 

In 1933 the Commonwealth Government appointed the Commonwealth Grants 
Commission of three members to inquire into and report upon claims made by any State 
for a grant of financial assistance and any matters relevant thereto. 

Applications have been received from South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania during each year from 1933 and the recommendations of the Commission in 
respect of the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1952-53 are shown in the following table. 
Commencing with 1949-50 the Commission has divided the grants recommended into 
two parts. One part is the Commission’s estimate of the indispensable need of the 
claimant State for the year in which the payment is to be made after allowing a sufficient 
margin for safety. The other part is an adjustment of this estimate for an earlier year 
after an examination of the audited accounts for that year. Thus the grants for 1952-53 
include an estimate of the indispensable need of the claimant State for 1952-53 and an 
adjustment to the estimated grant for 1950-51. 


COMMONWEALTH GRANTS COMMISSION : GRANTS RECOMMENDED. 





























( £000.) 
State, etc. : 1938-39. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950~51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. 
South Australia— ; _ | 
Estimated grant va 1,040 1,194 3,850 4,570 ' 4,250 6,600 
Adjustment to estimated | t 
grants of previous years a (a)1,656 \(b) 324 (c) 762 (d) 308 |(e)~257 
Net grant recommended .. 1,040 | 2,850! 4,174 59332 4,558 6,343 
Western Australia— aaa | 
Estimated grant 570! 1,389 4,850 45750 3 5,000 | 8,200 
Adjustment to estimated | 
grants of previous years +. (@)2,211 (8) _768 |(c) 1,089 @) 88 i(e)—159 
Net grant recommended .. | 570 | 3,600 i 5,618 i “5,839 ’ 5,088 | 8,041 
Tasmania— | _ : | 
Estimated grant 410 | 283 1,000 1,100 759 , 1,550 
Adjustment to estimated , ; 
grants of previous years a (a) 717 (6) 262 (c) —96 @ 126 (e) 
Net grant recommended .. 410 | 1,000 1,262 ; 1,004 | 876° 1,550 
Grand Total oe 2,020 | 7,450 11,054 | 12,175 10,522 | 15,934 











(a) Of 1946-47. (6) Of 1947-48. {c) Of 1948-49. (d) Of 1949-50. (e) OF 1950-51. 


' 
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(iv) Tax Reimbursement Grants. Details of the States Grants (Income Tax Re- 
imbursement) Act 1942 and the States Grants (Entertainments Tax Reimbursement) 
Act 1942 are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, pages 635 to 637). 
These Acts provided for grants to the States as compensation for vacating the fields of 
Income Tax and Entertainments Tax. Grants under these Acts ceased after 1945-46 
and were replaced by grants under the States Grants (Tax Reimbursement) Act 1946-1948. 
This Act provided for the following reimbursement grants to be paid to the States, the 
figures shown relating to 1946-47 and 1947-48 respectively :—New South Wales, 
£16,477,000, £18,536,625 ; Victoria, £8,860,000, £9,967,500; Queensland, £6,601,000, 
£7,426,125.; South Australia, £3,458,000, £3,890,250; Western Australia, £3,384,000, 
£3,807,000 ; Tasmania, £1,220,000, £1,372,500 ; Total, £40,000,000, £45,000,000, 

For 1948-49 and subsequent years an amount is to be determined. by increasing 
the aggregate grants paid in 1947-48 (£45,000,000) by the same proportion as the 
aggregate population of the six States at the beginning of the financial year increases 
over the aggregate population of the six States at 1st July, 1947. This amount is to 
be further increased by a percentage equal to the percentage increase in average wages 
per person employed in the financial year preceding the year in which the reimbursement 
grants are to be paid over the average wages per person employed in 1945-46. The 
amount so determined will be the aggregate of the reimbursement grants and is to be 
distributed to the States in the following proportions :— 


(i) 1948-49 to 1956-57 :—(a) The following percentages of the grant shall be 
distributed in the proportion indicated by the distribution of the 
aggregate reimbursement grant in 1946-47 and 1947-48, viz. :—1948-49, 
90 per cent. ; 1949-50, 80 per cent. ; and thus decreasing by Io per cent. 
each year to Io per cent. in 1956-57, and (b) the remainder in the pro- 
portion indicated by the “adjusted ” population* for each State. 

(ii) 1957-58 and subsequent years:—the proportion indicated by the 
“adjusted ” population for each State. 

It is provided that, if the application of the foregoing formula for distribution of the 
aggregate grants causes the-amount of the reimbursement grant for any State to fall 
below the grant for 1946-47, the grant payable will be the same as that for 1946-47 and 
the balance of the aggregate grant is to be distributed between the remaining States in the 
proportions above: : 

An amount equal to arrears of State income taxes collected by the States in any year 
is to be deducted from the reimbursement grants for that year. The aggregate amount 
so deducted less any refunds of State income taxes made by the Commonwealth is to be 
repaid in the event of uniform taxation ceasing to operate. This amount bore interest 
at 3 per cent. up to 30th June, 1946, but thereafter, under the new arrangement, will 
bear no interest. The payment of the tax reimbursement grant in any year to any State 
is subject to the condition that that State does not impose a tax on incomes in that year. 

In 1950-51 an amount of £5,000,000 was paid to the States under the States Grants 
(Additional Tax Reimbursement Act) 1950. As this was considered as a non-recurring 
grant the formula outlined above was not amended. 


(v) Additional Financial Assistance, 1949-50 to 1951-52.—(a) Coal Strike Emergency 
Grant. During 1949-50 State business undertakings suffered considerable losses as a 
result of the coal strike. Towards meeting these losses the Commonwealth made grants 
totalling £8,000,000 to the States. The amounts paid to each State were :—New South 
Wales, £3,261,000; Victoria, £1,830,000; Queensland, £1,309,000; South Australia, 
£687,000 ; Western Australia, £661,000; and Tasmania, £252,000. 


(0) Special Financial Assistance Grants. During 1950-51 there were heavy additions 
to the financial needs of the States and in June, 1951 a special grant of £15,000,000 was 
made. The amounts granted to each State were—New South Wales, £6,250,000 ; 
Victoria, £4,750,000; Queensland, £2,000,000; South Australia, £800,000; Western 
Australia, £1,000,000 ; and Tasmania, £200,000. 





* In the ‘ adjusted ’”’ population, allowances are made for differences in the proportion of school 
children in the population and the density of the population in each State. 
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Again in 1951-52 payments were made to the States under a Special Financial 
Assistance Act. The total amount of £33.577,000 was distributed as follows :—New 
South Wales, £13,074,000; Victoria, £9,124,000; Queensland, £5,005,000; South 
Australia, £2,790,000; Western Australia, £2,390,000; and Tasmania, £1,194,000. 


(vi) Grants for Road Construction. (a) Main Roads Development Act 1923-25, Federal 
Aid Roads Act 1926, 1931 and 1936, Federal Aid Roads and Works Act 1937 and Com- 
monwealth Aid Roads and Works Act 1947-1949. Details of these Acts are given in 
- earlier issues of the Year Book (see issue No. 38, pp. 787-8) and in the Finance Bulletins 
published by this Bureau. 


(6) Commonwealth Aid Roads. On the expiration of the Commonwealth Aid Roads 
and Works Act 1947-1949 the Commonwealth Aid Roads Act 1950 provided, for a period 
of five years from 1st July, 1950, an amount equivalent to the sum of (i) 6d. per gallon of 
customs duty and (ii) 34d. per gallon of excise duty collected on petroleum and shale 
products as specified in Customs Tariff Item 229¢ and Excise Tariff Item 11 (excluding 
such products used in civil aircraft). Out of this amount the following grants are to be 
made to the States for construction and maintenance of roads ard the purchase of road- 
making plant :— 

(a) Sixty-five per cent. of the amount, less £600,000, per annum, for expenditure 
on roads, and : 


(b) Thirty-five per cent. of the amount for expenditure on roads in rural areas 
other than highways, trunk or main roads. 


Of the former amount. one-sixth may be spent on other works connected with transport 
by road or water. Five per cert. of the grants to the States is payable to Tasmania. 
Fifty-seven per cent. is to be divided between the other States in proportion to their 
populations at 30th June, 1947, and 38 per cent. according to area. In addition, the 
Commonwealth may spend each year £500,000 on strategic roads and £100,000 on the 
promotion of road safety practices. 


(vii) Other Payments. (a) Price Control Reimbursement. These grants are made 
each year to reimburse the States for expenditure incurred in administering prices, rents 
and land sales controls. 


(b) Western Australian Waterworks. The Western Australia (Water Supply) Act 
1948 provides for grants to Western Australia not exceeding an aggregate of £2,150,000 
for the development of the agricultural areas, great southern towns and Goldfields 
Water Supply scheme. The amount provided by the Commonwealth is not to exceed 
half the total expenditure on the scheme. 


(c) Coal Mining Industry—Long Service Leave. To provide funds for the payment 
for long service leave in the coal mining industry the Commonwealth imposed an excise 
duty of 6d. per ton on coal produced from 1st November, 1949. The rate cf duty was 
raised to 74d. per ton from 26th August, 1951 and to 8d. per ton from 30th May, 1952. 
The proceeds of this excise duty are paid to a trust fund out of which the States are 
reimbursed for expenditure incurred ir granting long service leave to employees in the 
coal mining industry. 


(d) Imported Houses. A subsidy is paid to the States for houses imported by a 
State or a housing authority of a State after 12th October, 1949. The amount. of the 
subsidy is the amount by which the cost of imported houses exceeds the cost of building 
comparable houses from local materials. The subsidy is limited to £300 per house and in 
aggregate to 30,000 houses or £9,000,000, 


(e) Encouragement of Meat Production. To develop meat production in Queensland 
and Western Australia grants are made to these States for the provision of improved 
roads and other facilities for the movement of live-stock. Provision is made for the 
Commonwealth to meet the cost of the construction and improvement of certain 
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specified roads in both States and the construction of eight cattle loading and unloading 
points in Queensland. Provision is also made for the Commonwealth to meet half the 
cost of improving watering facilities on specified stock routes in both States. The amount 
of the grants for improving watering facilities on stock routes is limited to £75,000 in 
Queensland and £31,500 in Western Australia. 


(f) Assistance to Universities. The States Grants (Universities) Act 1951, provides 
for grants to be made to the States for the purpore of financial assistance to Universities 
during the three years 1950-51 to 1952-53. 


(viii) Amounts Paid. (a) Year 1951-52. The following table shows particulars 
of the amounts paid to each of the States as grants for the several purposes referred to in 
the preceding paragraphs. 


COMMONWEALTH PAYMENTS TO OR FOR THE STATES, 


1958-52.(a) 
































( £7000.) 
Hi 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. S.A. | W.A. . Tas. , Total. 
Interest on States’ Debts .. 2,918 2,127 pa 1,096 704 7 267° 58. 
Sinking Fund on ore. | “2 | zi pee 

Debts (0) ate 980 528 334 | 316 273 126 2,557 
Special Grants .. 7 ee -- | 4,558 5,088 876 ' 10,522 
Tax Reimbursement Grants 34,745 20,347 13,962 7,409 7,000 2,805 , 86,268 
Special] Financial Assistance 13,074 9,124 5,005 | 2,790 2,390 | 1,194. 33,577 
Commonwealth Aid Roads(c) 4,130 2,549 2,812 | 1,611 2,812 | 733 | 14,647 
Price Control Reimburse- ! : ' ' 

ment . : 400 220 ' gi: go 88 48 | 937 
Western Australian Water- ‘ 

works Grant .. ; 289 © ‘ 289 
Coal Minin Industry —Long ; ' i ' 

Service Leave .. 394 1! 72 | p 25 5 | 7 499 
Imported Houses—Grants. . a 1,030 | 419 173 166 j : 1,788 
Encouragement of Meat Pro- | i 

duction es re a 105 , 100. ae 205 
Grants to Universities 523 | _ 406: 187° —_ "168_ } 131 | | 58) 1,473 

Total : cee | 57,164 1 _ 36, 332, “24,083 7 7,819 _ 18 1835 ~__ 6; 1x4 | 160,347 
(a) ,Excludes relief to primary producers and other payments for medical research, etc. (6) Paid 


to National Debt Sinking Fund. 


and Commonwealth strategic roads. 


(0) 


1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


{c) Paid to Trust Fund ; excludes £600,000 for road safety practices 


The following table shows particulars of 


payments by the Commonwealth to or on behalf of the States during each of these years, 


COMMONWEALTH PAYMENTS TO OR FOR THE STATES.(a) 























( £7000.) 
Particulars. , 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
| = 2 
Financial Agreement— wi j 

Interest on States’ Debts 7,585 7,585 | 7,585 7,585 7,585 7,585 

Sinking Fund on States’ Debts ) - | 1,478 1,732 1,852 | 2,005 2,241 2,557 
Special Grants 2,020 6,042 7450 11,054 ; 12,175 10,522 
Tax Reimbursement— i 

Grants \ | 44,588 53,488 62,271 | 70,107 86,268 

Additional Grants ' | “| aie a ' 5,000 Ba 
Special Financial Assistance | he os , 15,000 33,577 
Coal Strike Emergency Grant ‘ | are 8,000 | Sa ae 
Price Control Reimbursement ! ae fe 597 | 706 704 937 
Grants for Road Construction, etc. (o) \ 4,266 6,707 7,631 : 9,267 | 14,143 15,247 
Local Public Works—Interest ane ; ‘ 

Sinking Fund .. i 100 
Youth Employment ae 200 re ne bi 
Western Australian Waterworks a ! 37 218 289 
Coal Mining Industry—Long Service ! | : 

Leave :. oh i ‘ 207 374 499 
Imported Houses—Grants |. ; - 170 1,788 
Encouragement of Meat Production .. | : 315 205 
Assistance to Universities .. 7 2 H fs 1,473 
Interest on Loans for Drought Relief | I ek 6 ok as ee = 

Total ~ | 1§,649 [ 66,660 78,604 | 101,132 128,032 160,947 
(a) Excludes relief to primary producers and other payments for medical research, ete. (b) Paid 


to National Debt Sinking Fund. 


strategic roads not included in the preceding table. 


(ec) Includes payments for road safety practices and Commonwealth 
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Since Federation to 30th June, 1952 an aggregate amount of more than £1,175 
million has been paid by the Commonwealth Government to or on behalf of the States. 
Of this, New South Wales’ share was £418 million, Victoria’s £259 million, Queensland’s 
£169 million, South Australia’s £138 million, Western Australia’s £138 million and 
Tasmania’s £53 million. About £74 million was paid to the States from 1900-01 to 1909-10 
under section 87 of the Constitution, £109 million from 1910-11 to 1926-27 under the 
Surplus Revenue Acts, and £227 million from 1927-28 to 1951-52 under the Financial 
Agreement. Special grants to the States of South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania have amounted to £95 million, tax reimbursement grants under the various 
Acts to £491 million, and grants for road construction to £108 million. 


For further particulars of the total amounts paid to the several States since Federation 
see Finance Bulletin No. 43 published by this Bureau. 


Particulars of special Commonwealth grants for the relief of primary producers 
are not included in the foregoing tables. . For details see Chapter XX.—Agricultural 
Production. See also para. 4. Subsidies and Bounties and para. 12—Primary Production— 
Self-balancing Items of this Division. 


12. Primary Production—Self-balancing Items.—Expenditure under this item repre- 
sents the proceeds of certain taxes on primary products or profits from marketing schemes 
which have been paid to trust funds for the purpose of price stabilization and other 
assistance schemes, or for distribution to producers. Details of expenditure from the 
trust funds are given in § 3. Commonwealth Trust Funds. Information relating to the 
taxes levied is given in Division IJ.—Revenue of this section (see pages 675, 676 and 679) 
and details of the price stabilization and other assistance schemes may be found in Chapter 
XX.—Agricultural Production. Details of expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund during the last five years are given in the following table. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION—SELF-BALANCING ITEMS: RECEIPTS AND 
EXPENDITURE FROM COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND. 





























( £7000.) 
Receipts From— Expenditure on— 1947-48.| 1948-49.| 1949-50.| 1950-51.| 1951-52. 
Flour Tax ra .. | Wheat Industry—Assis- 
tance (a) 985 I 
Wheat Export Charge and | Wheat Industry Ste bili- 
Wheat Tax .. zation (d) 5,730 | 18,086 | 12,634 | 13,353 | 12,202 
Wool Use Promotion and 
Wool Contributory Charge Disposals Plan < 1,424 1,029 1,439 1,654 486 
Wool Reserve Prices Fund os eras Bie 43,190 1,744 
Wool Committce Opera- | Wool Industry Assistance 125 103 ae be 
tions Surplis ee 
Eggs—War-time Control | Eggs—War-time Control 
Surplus Funds a —Distribution ofsurplus 650 110 
Total o on on . 8,914 | 19,329 | 14,073 } 58,197 | 14,432 
(a) Paid to Wheat Industry Stabilization Fund. (b) Paid to Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund. 


§ 3. Commonwealth Trust Funds. 


1 Receipts, Expenditure and Balances, 1951-52.—The following table shows the 
opening and closing balances, and receipts and expenditure of some of the more important 
Trust Funds of the Commonwealth for the year ended 30th June, 1952. 


‘ 
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COMMONWEALTH TRUST FUNDS: RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE AND BALANCES, 


























1951-52. 
( £000.) 
» Balance fear — gon June, Balance 
Fund. ' at 30th at 30th 
| Tune, 1951. Receipts. | Expenditure. June, 1952. 
Aluminium Production ; sant 45 2,739 2,710 74 
Australian New Guinea Production fo 1,512 | 6,711 6,799 1,424 
Citizens’ National Emergency Loans .. | 95 ai j 53 42 
Coal Mining Industry. none Service | 
Leave .. : 539 | 513 94 958 
Coinage .. Se ee | 3,891 35253 3,253 3,891 
Commonwealth Aid Roads |. ' 1,699 I 5 247 I 55427 1,519 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works . | I I 
Defence Forces Retirement Benefits .. 3,167 1,422 “478 4,1It 
Diverted Cargoes .. as . | 114 Se 35 79 
Enemy Subjects .. ais Piste 1,128 78 32 1,174 
Flax Production .. es; | 252 490 424 318 
Import Procurement Suspense oe | 452 103 71 - 484 
Insurance Deposits . . ‘ 3,064 133 is 3,197 
International Development and Relief | se 4,630 3,643 987 
International Post-war Relief and Re- | . 
habilitation . een 698 |(a) —112 367 219 
Lend-Lease Settlement a sar 1,845 14 68 1,791 
Liquid Fuel Equalization... ae. 930 <i - 930 
National Debt Sinking = «+ | 10,282 161,401 36,425 135,258 
National Welfare .. ae | 149,797 172,838 137,608 185,027 
Parliamentary Retiring Allowances 55 42 15 82 
Public Trustee and Custodian 1,912 238 | 9 2,141 
Strategic Stores and Equipment Reserve | 48,010 10,049 7,867 | 50,192 
Superannuation .. “s +. 22,239 6,446 2,948 259737 
Temple Society Ree ae oe | 448 310 37 721 
War Damage iis és ae | _ I6r 41 110 92 
War Gratuity he ae ae ei 5,934 bs 1,389 45545 
War Service Homes a | 8 28,238 28,238 a 
War Service Homes—Insurance eel 543 44 | 54 533 
Wheat Industry Stabilization ae 309] _.. 5 | 304 
Wheat Prices Stabilization | 28,178 12,749 13,003 27,924 
Wine Industry Assistance ! 500 aa ae 500 
Wool Contributory Charge ao 4,007 486 341 4,152 
Wool Industry Ae ore ae 7,828 219 559 | 7,488 
Wool Research : a hac 812 341 | 421 732 
Wool (Reserve Prices) ta ac 43,283 1,881 45,050 II4 
Other ea es ne 19,321 |(b)294,738 201,071 22,988 
Totai 5 as -. | 363,051 725,282 598,604 | 489,729 
(a) Represents transfer of receipts to International Development and Relief Fund. (b) Includes 


surplus balances transferred to Consolidated Revenue Fund, £179,000. These items have been treated 
as reductions of receipts. 


2. Summary, 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52.—In the following table the balances 
and total receipts and expenditure of the Trust Funds are shown for each of these years. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST FUNDS. 








( £7000.) 
Heading. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Balance brought forward oie 25,609 171,135 196,478 245,194 278,647 363,051 
Receipts... a 84,167 301,981 379,294 410,174 622,435 725,282 
Expenditure . 85,550 | 276,638 | 330,578 | 376,721 538,031 598,604 


Balance carried forward ka 24,226 196,478 245,194 278,647 363,051 489,729 





ComMONWEALTH Loan FunD. 


§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Fund. 


FOr 


Brief historical notes relating to the Commonwealth Loan Fund are given in earlier 


issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 640). 


In the following table details 


are given of the net expenditure from the Commonwealth Loan Fund for the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52 and of the aggregate expenditure to 30th June, 1952. 
figures shown represent “net ” loan expenditure, i.e., after adjustments have been made 
on account of amounts expended in earlier years. 


COMMONWEALTH NET EXPENDITURE FROM LOAN FUND. 


The 





















































(£.) 
Total to 
Particulars. 1938-39. ; 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-5I. 1951-52. 30th June, 
I 1952. 
War (1914~18) and Repatriation | 1 
Services... | aus 372,989,867 
Defence, War (1939-45) and Re- 
patriation Services . —18,733,000! 25,483,273) 28,773,061} 5,119,982| 1,618,806,094 
a) (3) (b) 
Capital Works and Services— : 
Defence .. 1,912,284, we f — 11,884 (c) 8,682,064 
Civil] Aviation, Buildings and 
avee Spore poe sed Sd 213,086 
ips, Yards an ocks ae — 305,351 =16: 5 ~ 3,624 7,694,461 
. Lighthouses, Works and Ser- 395:35 1233 3 
vices. its — 1,000 oe 634,490 
River Murray Waters Act |. isa 2,105,625 
Postmaster-General’s Depart- : 
ment— 
Telegraph and Telephone , 
Construction sik 36,057,558 
pie a Works, Sites, ‘ i 
— 1,290! — —~1,02 ~— 7,409 > — 827 4,067,991 
Subscription to Capital of ne 2842 197, : 
Amalgamated Wireless 
Ltd. ae oi 24 300,000 
Radio Stations and Equip- 
ment a ee se 104,538 
Serum and Health Laboratories ise 80,149 
Other Health Buildings ane 
Services. . ae oa) 21,864 
Repatriation Buildings, ete. he : 47,026 
War Service Hope (a) 7 a “g 7:329,523 
Railways .. = 339! — 4,519) ~1 ,026 — 995 ~ 1.118 — 3,005 13,755,113 
Territories (e) - 6, 6,768; - Seas ~ 6,105 ~ 71384 ~ 16,006 — 971 8,744,153 
Tmmigration i H : 4 . 1,680,834 
Other oe a 1,381,094 
Other Purposes— 
‘Assistance to States— 
Unemployment Relief — 3,822 ae 2,667,020 
Mining .. 8 28 283,750 
Forestry a ae 322,000 
Farmers’ Debt Ad justment 2,000,000! 2a 7,967,000 
Roads .. om ea 249,686 
Wire and Wire Netting | 2s 608,849 
Drought Relief | oe ee 1,844,205 
Housing 1 13, 305; 000; 14, 492, 000 17,235, 000; 21,640,000] 26,547,000} 111,009,000 
Wheat Bounty | As 3,429,572 
We 
Total Capital Works and ——_|——_~ 
Services and Other Pur- 
poses 31593,774) 13,125,545| 14,480,222) 17,199,212] 21,610,195} 26,542,197| 221,280,650 
Internationa] Bank Dollar Loan(f) i | we 4,043,785| 23,830,838 27,874,623 
GRaxpD ToTaL 3,593,714, 13,125,543|—4,252,778| 42,682,485) 54,427,041| 55,493,017 | 2,240,951,234 








(a) Repayment of surplus balances of Defence Trust Accounts. 
Homes Acts 1914-1949—(1950-51, £24.911,484) and financial assistance to the States in connexion with War Service Land 
{c) Excludes amounts charged to War Loan Fund. 


Settlement—1950-51, £3,861,577; 
(d) In addition. £13,045,408 was expended from War Loan Fund prior to 1923-24. 
and other Public Buildings, Australian Capital Territory. 


pages 734 and 735. 


1951-52 


£5,119,982. 





{5) Comprises expenditure under War Service 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of repayments to Loan Fund. 


{e) Includes Administration 
(f) Payment to National Debt Sinking Fund. See 


Information relating to the Public Debt of the Commonwealth is given in part D. 
Commonwealth and State Public Debt (of this chapter). 
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B. STATE FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Functions of State Governments——In comparing the financial returns of the 
States, allowances must be made for the various functions discharged by the respective 
Governments, and for local conditions in each case. Direct comparisons of the revenue, 
expenditure and debt of the individual States are difficult, owing to the fact that functions 
which in one State are assumed by the Central Government are in another relegated to 
municipal or semi-governmental bodies which are vested with certain defined borrowing 
powers and whose financial transactions are not included with those of the Central 
Government. Care, therefore, is needed in making comparisons, and the particulars 
contained in this Chapter should be read with those contained in Chapter XV.—Local 
Government. In many respects, moreover, the budgets of the Australian Governments 
differ materially from those of most European countries, owing to the inclusion therein 
of the revenue and expenditure of departments concerned in rendering public services, 
such as railways, tramways, water supply, etc., which in other countries are often left to 
private enterprise. 


2. Accounts of State Governments.—The various financia] transactions of the States 
are in each case mainly concerned with one or other of three Funds—the “ Consolidated 
Revenue Fund”, the “Trust Fund”, and the “Loan Fund”. All revenue (except 
certain items paid into special funds) collected by the State is paid into its Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, from which payments are made under the authority of an annual 
Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or hy a permanent appropriation under a 
special act. 

Figures in §2 following relating to New South Wales represent the transactions of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund and the business undertakings included in the annual 
budget papers. These latter are as follows :—Railways, ‘Tramways and Omnibuses, 
and Sydney Harbour Trust Section of the Maritime Services Board. Adjustments have 
been made to the Budget figures, however, in order to obviate duplications caused by 
inter-fund payments and to maintain uniformity from year to year in the presentation 
of statistics. Particulars for all other States relate to the transactions of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 

The Trust Fund comprises all moneys held in trust by the Government, and includes 
such items as superannuation funds, road funds, insurance companies’ deposits, etc. 

The Loan Fund is debited with all loan moneys raised by the State, and credited with 
the expenditure therefrom on public works or other purposes. 


3. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances.—A statement in some detail, 
covering the inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances during the period from 
the inception of Federation to the passing of the Financial Agreement Act 1928, was 
published in Official Year Book No. 22, pages 379-80. Changes in the financial relations 
between the Commonwealth and Stetes since the passing of the Financial Agreement Act 
have been described in issues of the Official Year Book from year to year (see also pages 


719-21). 


§ 2. State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 
Division J.—Revenue. 


1. General.—The principal sources of State revenue are :— 

(a) Taxation; (b) The business undertakings controlled by the State 
Governments ; (c) Sale of and rental from crown lands; (d) Payments by 
Commonwealth Government under the Financial Agreement, Special Grants 
and Tax Reimbursement Acts, etc. ; (e) Interest on advances ; and (f) Miscell- 
aneous sources, comprising fines, fees, etc. 

Of these sources, that yielding the largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 
group of business undertakings, the principal contributors being the government 
railways and tramways. Next in magnitude are Commonwealth payments under the 
Tax Reimbursement Acts, followed in order by the Commonwealth payments under the 
Financial Agreement and special grants, taxation and lands receipts. Since the 
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introduction in 1942-43 of the uniform tax scheme, Commonwealth payments under 
the income and entertainments tax reimbursement acts and, from 1946-47, under the 
tax reimbursement act, have replaced revenue previously received from income and 
entertainments taxes. 

2. Revenue Received.—The following table shows particulars of the total amounts 
and the amounts per head of consolidated revenue received by the several States during 
the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE. 









































Year. | w.s.ww.a) Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
Tora, REVENUE. 

(£’000.) 
1938-39 .. | 51,099] 26,985 ] 19,330 | 12,304 | 10,950 3,615 | 124,283 
1947-48 .. 86,082 41,728 26,820 18,843 17,711 4,816 | 196,000 
1948-49 .. | 96,082 | 46,842 | 32,979 | 21,845 | 20,561 5,740 | 224,049 
1949-50 .. | 106,504 | 55,557 | 37,119 | 26,360) 26,018 7:077 | 258,635 
1950-51 .. | 128,298 | 63,546 | 44,723 | 31,072 | 28,974 7819 | 304,432 
1951-52 .. | 167,095 | 81,661 | 55,753 | 37,588 | 33,955 | 10,469 | 386,521 

PER Heap or Porvu.aTIoON. 

£6 d. 
1938-39 .. | 18 13 7) 14 8 3/19 3 6 20 13 6 23 9 O15 4 2/1719 5 
1947-48 .. | 2812 8 20 3 4/24 2 1 2817 9! 34 16 1/18 7 II} 2515 0 
1948-49 .. | 3% 7 2/22 3 4/29 I 4/32 1610 39 7 621 8 oO 28 16 11 
1949-50 .. | 33 11 6/ 25 12 of 31 18 3) 38 7 7/4713 5/25 10 3) 32 5 4 
1950-51 .. | 39 3 9, 28 8 2) 37 9 10) 43 14 0] 5014 3/27 3 9] 3615 11 
1951-52... ' 49 15 10] 35 9 7145 13 2,51 10 91 57 8 9135 1 3145 9 8 


(a) See § x para. 2, page 702. 


3. Sources of Revenue.—(i) General. Classifying the revenue of the several States 
in the manner indicated in para. 1 above, particulars forthe year 1951-52 are as follows .— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE : SOURCES, 1951-52. 
































Source of Revenue. | N.S.W.(a) | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
TotaL REVENUE. 
(£’000.) 
‘Taxation (6) si 16,214 12,232 6,652 4,794 | 2,380 | 2,638 44,910 
Business Under- |: 
takings . 82,454 29,180 22,391 12,938 12,430 4 | 159,397 
Lands... 5 5,848 1,889 2,845 306 | 650 54 11,792 
Anterest (n.e.i.)  .. 636 2,267 1,089 1,751 847 I, 206 7,796 
Commonwealth Pay- 
ments-— 
‘Tax Reimburse- 
ments ana 34:745 20,347 13,962 75409 7,000 2,805 86,268 
Other (c) ae 16,392 11,471 6,186 8,142 8,039 2,337 52,567 
Miscellaneous Ar 10,806 4,275 2,628 2,248 2,609 1,225 23.791 
Total .: 167,095 81,661 551753 37,588 33,955 {° 10,469 | 386,521 
Per Heap oF PoPuLaTion. 
(£ 8 d.) 
Taxation (0) -» | 416 8 5 6 4 § 9 0; 6rr 6) 4 0 6 816 9 5 8 
Business Under- | | 
takings -» {24 12 5 | 1213 7,18 6 9}|17 14 9/21 oO 6 o o 3]/1318 15 2 
Lands... ak I 34 10 o1 §:1 2 6 7 o 8 5 I 20 017 0 I7 9 
Interest (nei.) .. | 0 3 9] o19 8! or7 10] 2 8 of 1 8 8] 4 0 9] 0 18 4 
Commonwealth Pay- 
ments— 
Tax Reimburse- 
ments ..}10 7 21 816 g}]1r 8 8] 10 3 2} 11 16 10 9 71/10 3 0 
Other (c) 417 8 419 8 5 1 4]1r 3 3}431312 0 716 6 6 3 9 
Miscellaneous _3 4°55 117 2 23.0 3 1 8 4 8 3 4 21 216 0 
Total 49 15 10 (35 9 714513 2[|5t 10 9{/57 8 9135 1 3145 9 8 
{a) See § x para. 2, page won (6) In all States certain taxation collections are not paid into 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. For total collections see next page. (c) Includes payments under 


coe Agreement, Special Grants, Prices Control Reimbursement Grants and Special Financial 
ce. 
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In comparing the revenue of the States, it should be borne in mind that business 
undertakings which in one State may be controlled by the Government are, in another 
State, controlled by a board or trust. For example, in New South Wales and Western 
Australia the tramway systems are controlled by the Government, while in the other 
States ownership is largely vested in trusts. Harbour and river services and water supply 
and sewerage are also controlled in some cases by the State and in others by trusts. 


(ii) Revenue from Taxation. (a) General. The following table shows, for the year 
1951-52, particulars of all State taxation collections irrespective of whether such moneys 
have been paid into the Consolidated Revenue Funds or not. For this reason the 
particulars hereunder differ from those shown in the tables relating to the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds and represent a comprehensive statement cf al] taxation collecticns by 
the Goverument in each State. Jn this and the succeeding statements of taxation, the 
collections have been grouped according to the nature of the tax rather than the method 
of collection. For example, stamp duties on betting tickets and bookmakers’ licences. 
have been included under “‘ Entertainments Tax” instead of under ‘Stamp Duties ” 
and “ Licences ” respectively. Commonwealth payments under the State Grants (Tax 
Reimbursement) Act are included because these grants have replaced revenue received 
by the States from income and entertainments taxes prior to the introduction of the 
uniform tax scheme in 1942-43 :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION : TOTAL NET COLLECTIGNS(a2) AND 
COMMONWEALTH TAX REIMBURSEMENTS, 1951-52. 
































( £7000.) 
Tax, N.S.W. | Victoria,} Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
| 
Probate and Succession | | 
Duties ey a 7,588 3,874 1,870 1,081 683 298 15,394 
Other Stamp Duties = 4,805 3,321 ! 2,032 852 916 302 12,228 
Land .. ak ies 2 876 ° 888 405 208 132 2,511 
Income (Arrears). . ds 82 29 | 32 I 0 I 155 
Liquor .. os a 1,650 1,323 319 46 215 128 3,681 
Lotteries ex me i ane 245 ne .. (bd) 1,318 1,563 
Entertainments (c) ave 2,001 2,113 | 292 I,0rs 282 149 5,852 
Motor— 
Registration Fees and | 
Taxes ie se 1, 6324 3,917 2,574 1,393 918 380 15,506 
Drivers’, etc., Licences .. 646 320 Ir4 125 51 30 1,286 
Other a ee 1,656 978 727 142 100 128 35731 
Tota) Motor f 8,626 5,225 3,415 1,660 1,069 538 | = 20,523 
Licences (n.e.i.) .. a3 86 192 45 24 4 } 
Other .. oh if 3 is 537 46 48 2 982 
Paid to Consolidated Re- j | ‘ 
venue Fund .. _.. 16,214 | 12,232 6,652 45794 2,376 2,638 | 44,906 
Paid to Special Funds ©... 8,626 4,715 | 2,978 357 1,079 232 | 17,983 
Total af i 24,840 16,943 9,630 5,151 3.455 | 2,870 62,889 
Commonwealth Tax Re- 1 
imbursement (d) es 34,745 20,347 13,962 7,409 7,000 + 2,805 86,268 
GRAND TOTAL as 59,585 37,290 23,592 12,560 10,455 5,675 | 149,157 




















(a) From all sources of taxation irrespective of whether paid to Consolidated Revenue or to 
other funds. . (6) Includes income tax on Lottery Prizes, £862,000. (c) Mainly racing. 
(d) Excludes £33,577,000 Special Financial Assistance, which was distributed as follows :—New South 
Wales, £13,074,000; Victoria, £9,124,000; Queensland, £5,005,000; South Australia, £2,790,000 ; 
Western Australia, £2,390,000 ; and Tasmania, £1,194,000. 
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The table hereunder shows, for the year 1951-52, the proportions to the total 


’ taxation revenue of collections under individual classes of tax :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION: PROPORTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL TAXES, 
ETC., TO TOTAL, 1951-52. 
(Per Cent.) 























Tax. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Probate | and pasceen 
Duties ; 12.74 10.39 ! 7.93 8.61 6.53 5.26 10.32 
Other Stamp Duties a 8.06 8.90 8.61 6.78 8.76 5.32 8.20 
Land... a . 2.35 3.77 3.22 1.99 2.33 1.68 
Income (Arrears)... am 0.14 0.08 0.14 0.0L 0.10 0.02 0.10 
Liquor .. . ee 2.77 3.55 1.35 0.37 2.06 2.24 2.47 
Lotteries re 3 1.04 bea oc 23.21 1,05 
Entertainments .. oe 3.36 5.67 1.24 8.08 2.69 2.63 3.92 
Motor .. om ere 14.48 13.98 14.47 13.22 10.22 9.48 313.76 
Licences (n.e.i.) .. 0.14 0.52 0.36 0.23 0.08 \ 0.66 
ther “8 ee we Oiaae eae 0.36 0.46 : : 
Total as 41.69 45.44 | _40.82 | 41.01 33.04 50.57_ 42.16 
Commonwealth Tax Re- a 
imbursement .. 58.31 54.56 __ 59.18 58.99 66.96 49.43 57.84 
GRAND TOTAL oy 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00} 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 











(b) 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. Prior to federation, duties of Customs and 
Excise constituted the principal source of revenue from taxation. Thereafter, until 
the introduction of the uniform income tax scheme in 1942-43, the .most productive 
State taxes were the various income taxes which, in 1941~42, included unemployment 
relief, State development and hospital taxes. Since 1041-42 the States have been 
reimbursed by the Commonwealth for the revenue lost by the discontinuance of these 
taxes. Details of the reimbursement grants are given on pp. 696 and 703-6. Information 
relating to the State income taxes which were levied prior to 1942-43 may be found in 
earlier issues of the Year Book. 

The total amounts and the amounts per head raised from all sources of taxation 
by the several State Governments, including amounts not paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund and tax reimbursements received from the Commonwealth, during the 
years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52, are shown in the following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION : TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS (INCLUDING 
COMMONWEALTH TAX REIMBURSEMENTS). 


























Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Total. 
Torat Ner Counections. 
(£’000.) 
1938-39 .. | 20,263 | 12,023 8,646 4,199 3,597 1,779 | 50,507 
.1947-48(2) 31,305 | 18,246 | 12,051 6,321 51726 3,102 | 76,751 
1948-49(a) ‘§ 36,290 21,490 14,220 7,661 6,581 3,670 89,912 
1949-50(a) 41,915 25,051 16,356 8,842 7,669 4,216 | 104,049 
1950-51(a@) 51,213 | 30,672 | 19,991 10,815 9,146 4,947 | 126,784 
1951-52(@) 59,585 | 37,290 | 23,592 |_ 12,560 10,455 3,675 | 1 149,157, 
Per Heap oF PorPpusaTION. 
See (te Seer een pte diteea ss 
1938-39 .. 7 8 2/6 8 5(81r 6/7 rt 714 1{7 9 8;7 6 1 
1947-48(a) |10 8 3,816 41016 &8|91310 |11 5 Iit1 17 o]10 it 8 
1948-49{a) |IT 16 II jI0 3 § |12 10 8 II 10 4 |12 12 1 |13 13 7 |x1 11 6 
1949-50(a) 13 4 4[|II 10 10 |14 I 3 12 17 6 |11¢ 1 O115 4 Of12 19 7 
1950-51(a) . |15 12 10.113 14 31615 2 15 4 3 |16 0 2)17 4 O}15 6 6 
_ 1951-52(a) 1715 1316 4 1319 6 5 37/4 =5 ‘'17 33 8'1I9 0 2,417 11 I 








(a) Includes Commonwealth Tax Reimbursement. 
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The following table shows, for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52, the 
aggregate amounts collected by the several State Governments, under the various forms 
of State taxation. Particulars of the Commonwealth reimbursements for 1947-48 and 
subsequent years, and amounts paid to funds other than Consolidated Revenue, which 
are included in the total collections, are also shown. 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION : TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS(a) AND 
COMMONWEALTH REIMBURSEMENTS. 



































( £000.) 
f all 1 Soi ota eat ant 
Tax. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. , 1951-52. 
| ! - 
Probate and Succession Dulles 5,000 ! 8,836 | 10,091 | 10,600 13,004 15,394 
Other Stomp Duties 3,466 | 5,993 | 6,829 9,431 | 11,961 | 12,228 
Land > - oe 1,407 1,236 1,257 : 1,201 | 1,362 | 2,511 
i ‘ \ 
Income Taxes— ' i | i 
State Collections 29,791 (b) 416, (b) 256 (6) 267 (b) 291 (d) 155 
Commonwealth Reimburse- i \ ; : | 
ments ‘s we ' 44,588; 53,488 62,271 '(e) 75,107 {(c) 86,268 
1 . ‘ . 
‘ ~ . iF 
Total Taxes on Income. . 29,791 | 45,004 : 53,744 | 62,538 | 75,398 86,423 
' | { 
Liquor 1,045 | 2,063 | 2,267 | 2,432 | 2,726 | 3,681 
Lotteries .. 532 | 1,011 1,137 | 1,276 , 1,426 ' 1,563 
Enver ainneniste) 1,884 | 3,081 | 3,567 | 3,741 ! 45430 | 5,852 
Mot 6,961 | 8,899 10,256 ! 12,038 | 15,570 20,523 
Licences and all other 421 628 764 ; 792 907 | 982 
| |__| 
Grand Total .. oof 50,507 ' 76,751 | 89,912 | 104,049 | 126,784 149,157 
i) 
! | 4 1 
Paid to Special Funds te 7,578 | 8,199 : 9,140 | 10,795 14,269 , 17,983 


! 
’ 





© From all sources of taxation irrespective of whether paid to Consolidated Revenue or to other 
(b) Arrears of State income taxes. (c) Excludes Special Financia! Assistance—1950~-51, 
ee 000, 000 5 1951-52, £33,577,000. (d) Mainly racing. 





(iii) Business Undertakings. (a) 1951-52. A very large proportion of State gross 
revenues is made up of receipts from business undertakings under the control of the 
Governments. The principal of these are railways and tramways, harbour works, water 
supply and sewerage and electricity supply, and, in addition, State batteries for the 
treatment of auriferous ores are included for Western Australia, and various minor 
revenue-producing services are rendered by the Governments of all States. For the 
year 1951-52 the revenue from these sources was £159,397.000 or 41.2 per cent. of the 
revenue from all sources. Details of revenue are as follows :— : 








2 
STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS, 1951-52. 
( £’000.) 
' 1 
Source. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas.(a) Total. 
y 

Railways (6) _.. 68,910 ke 24,375 22,392 95418 9,216 | 134,310 
Tramways and Omnibuses II,1Ig0 \(d) 303 2% Ar, 917 12,410 
Harbours, Rivers, Lights . 2,354 |(€) 441 1,296 478 4,569 

Water Supply, "Sewerage, : 
Irrigation and Drainage 2,069 2,045 1,454 5,568 
Electricity Supply 1,125 an ae 4 1,129 
ther .. 867 179 365 1,411 
Total 82,454 29,180 22,391 12,938 12,430 4 | 159,397 

















(a) Tasmanian transport services are under the separate control of the Transport Commission. 


(0) tne following contributions to Railways revenue from Consolidated Revenue Fund are 
New South Wales, £800,000 ; 
electric tramways operated by the Railways Depart: 


Revenue. 


Victoria, £1,755,000 ; 


ment. 


South Australia, £5,050,000. 


excluded— 
(ce) Includes 


(d) Tramway contribution to Consolidated 


(e) Includes Harbour Trust Fund contribution, £319,000. 
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(b) 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. The total revenue from Business Undertakings 
and the revenue per head in each State are shown in the following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS, 




















Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
Torat REVENUE. 

(£’000.) 
1938-39 24,676 | 11,649 7,642 4957 5,633 (o 511 | 55,068 
1947-48 46,207 | 19,131 | 10,956 7434 6,701 9] 90,438 
1948-49 49,974 | 20,457 | 14,909 8,389 7,728 6 | 101,463 
1949-50 50,879 | 23,834 |] 15,460 9,133 8,822 4 | 108,132 
1950-51 61,675 22,646 18,876 10,120 9,782 4 | 123,103 
1951-52 82,454 | 29,180] 22,391 | 12,938 | 12,430 | 4 | 159,397 

Per Heap oF PoPpuLaTIONn. 

(£ 8. d.) 
1938~39 9 0 5} 6 2 6 71Ir 7] 8 6 6 12 : gale 3 ol 719 3 
1947~48 15 7 5| 815 3 917 oO] Ir 8 Of 13 3 4) 0 Oo g| i378 
1948-49 16 6 3} 913 71/13 2 9) 12 12 3}14 16 OF © Oo 6 13 1 3 
1949~50 16 o10 Io 19 8] 13 5 10) 13 6 Of 16 3 4] O Oo 4] 13: 9 IO 
1950~5I 18 16 9} Io 2 6/15 16 5/14 4 817 2 5} 0 0 4 14 17 7 
1951~52 24 II 5/1213 7/18 6 Of 17 14 9/21 0 6 0 Oo 3, 1815 2 





{a) Includes Tasmanian transport services which were subsequently placed under the control of the 


Transport Commission. 


In the table below particulars of total State revenue from Business Undertakings 
for the various types of undertakings are shown for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 
































1Q51~52 :— 
STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS, 
( £7000.) 
Source. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Railways, Tramways 
and Omnibuses 48,154 82,264 92,321 98,289 | 112,396 | 146,720 
Harbour Services... 2,357 2,912 3,257 3,627 3,939 4,569 
Water Supply, Sewer- 
age, Irrigation and | 
-Drainage . 2,543 3,560 3,950 41338 41745 51568 
Other 2,014 1,702 1,935 1,878 2,023 2,540 
Total 55,068 | 90,438 | 101,463 | 108,132 | 123,103 | 159,397 





(iv) Lands. The revenue from the sale and rental of crown lands has, with few 
exceptions, been treated from the earliest times as forming part of the Consolidated 


Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet ordinary expenses. 


The followirg table 


shows the revenue from sales and rentals of crown lands for the year 1951-52. 
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STATE LAND REVENUE, 1951-52. 

















( £7000.) 
' 1 
Source. N.S. W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Sales Ss 133 160 53 32 3 381 
Conditional : 

Purchases 375 ws we 5 123 9 512 
Rentals... 45350 252 | 1,567 248 132 87 6,636 
Forestry .. 950 1,385 ; 1,156 28 346 151 3,988 
Other oe 40 92 | 122 = 7 4 275 

Total .. 5,848 1,889 | 2,845 306 650 254 11,792 


The total land revenue for all States for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 
respectively was :—£4,144,000, £6,196,000, £6,476,000, £7,004,000, £7,917,000, 
£11,792,000. 


(v) Commonwealth Payments. Commonwealth payments to the States represent 
a considerable proportion of the States’ Revenue. In 1951-52 the total amount (excluding 
sundry minor items) paid to the Consolidated Revenue Funds of the States was 
£138,835,000 (35.9 per cent.). This was made up of the contribution towards interest 
on States’ debts under the Financial Agreement, £7,585,000, special grants to the States 
of South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, £10,522,000, prices control 
reimbursement, £883,000, special financial assistance, £33,577,000 and tax reimbursement 
grants, £86,268,000. The latter item has been included under the State taxation above 
as it is paid to the States as a reimbursement for vacating the field of income taxation. 


In addition to these, the States receive a number of other payments which are 
paid to trust funds. The main items in this class are the contribution towards the 
sinking fund on States’ debts (£2,557,000 in 1951-52) paid to the National Debt Sinking 
Fund and grants for Commonwealth Aid Roads (£14,647.000 in 1951-52) paid to State 
trust funds. : 


More detailed information concerning Commonwealth payments to the States is 
given under part A of this Chapter (§ 2, para. 11, page 694). 


(vi) Interest and Miscellaneous. In addition to the foregoing, there are in each State 
several miscellaneous sources of revenue, including such items as interest, fines, fees, 
etc. In 1951-52 interest, mainly from loans to local governing bodies, on public account 
balances and for soldier land settlement supplied £7,796,000, whilst ‘‘ Miscellaneous ” 
revenue, which includes fines of the courts and fees for services, amounted to £23,791,000. 


Division I.—Expenditure. 


1. General.—The principal heads of State expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
Funds are :— 

(a) Interest, sinking fund and exchange charges in connexion with public 
debt; (b) Working expenses of railways, tramways and other business and 
industria] undertakings ; (c) Education ; (d) Health and charitable expenditure ; 
(e) Justice ; (f) Police ; (g) Penal establishments ; and (A) all other expenditure, 
under which heading is included public works, lands and surveys, agriculture 
and forestry, legislative and general administration, pensions and miscellaneous. 


In earlier years the working expenses of railways and tramways were the most 
important item of State Governmental expenditure, but, for a period prior to 1941-42, 
public debt charges were the heaviest item. Since then, however, railways and tramways 
expenditure has again taken the major place. In the year 1951-52 tbe working expenses 
of the railways, tramways and omnibuses were 38.9 per cent. of the total expenditure 
from the State Consolidated Revenue Funds; next in importance were education, 13.1 
per cent.; public debt charges, 13.0 per cent.; charitable public health and hospitals, 
12.4 percent. ; and law, order and public safety, 5.2 per cent. 
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2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Funds 
of the several States and the expenditure per head of population during each of the 
years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in the following table :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE : CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS. 
































Year. | N.S.W.(a) | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
1 
TotaL EXPENDITURE. * 

(£’000.) 
1938-39 .. | 53,558 { 27.773 , 19,316 | 12,701 { 11,170 3,641 | 128,159 
1947-48 .. 86,204 42,282 | 26,914 19,156 18,062 5:102 | 197,720 
1948-49 .. | 95,918 | 48,225 , 32,929 | 22,130 | 21,378 5,845 | 226,425 
1949-50 .. |. 107,681 | 55,816! 37,090 | 26,550} 25,904 75344 | 260,475 
1950-51 .. | 128,265 63,889 44,625 30,842 28,814 8,066 | 304,501 
1951-52 .. | 166,997 | 84,067 | 55,708 | 37499 | 34,547 | 10,871 | 389,689 

PER Heap or PopuLaTION. 

(£ s. d.) 
1938-39 .. | 19 11 7° 14 16 8 19 3 rl 21 6 10) 23 18 5,15 6 5/18 10 8 
1947-48 .. | 2813 6 20 8 8| 24 3 of 29 7 4/35 9 12/19 9 9 2519 6 
1948-49 .. | 31 6 1) 22 16 5/29 O 5/33 5 5| 40 18 9} 21 15 9} 29 3 0 
1949-50 .. | 33 18 II] 25 14 5) 31 17. 9} 38 13 1| 47 12 7] 26 9 6 32 Q11 
1950-5r .. | 39 3 6| 28 11 31 37 8 2143 7 7150 8 8 28 o 11) 3616 
1951-52... | 49 15 2} 36 10 6) 45 12 5] 51 8 3) 58 8 10] 36 8 3) 4517 2 








(a) See § 1, para. 2, page 702. 


3. Details of Expenditure.—({i) 1951-52. The following table shows the total 
expenditure and expenditure per head for each of the principal items :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE : DETAILS, 1951-52. 












































Particulars. | N.S.W.(a)| Victoria. | Q’land. |} S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas.(b) Total. 
TotaL EXPENDITURE. 
(£’000.) 
Public Debs (interest, sink- | 
ing fund, exchange, etc.) 17,817 11,074 ; 7,569 6,410 5,298 2,377 50,545 
Railways 61,160 28,424 | 23,959 12,722 11,044 Sud 137,309 
Tramways and ‘Omnibuses 13,390 ats ae os 1,011 ! a 14,401 
Harbours and Rivers, etc. 1,601 24t ss 963 262 FES 3,067 
Water Supply, Sewerage, 
Irrigation and Drainage ae 2,192 = 1,71 1,330 }°.. 51233 
Other Business and Indus- \ 
trial Undertakings ac oe 934: 2 188 906 779 2,809 
Education os 20,947 13,230 6,114 4,331 45279 2,124 51,025 
Health and Charitable ats 19,533 12,378 7,088 3,590 3,806 2,001 48,396 
Justice or 1,872 1,141 | 555 258 272 142 4,240 
Police .. he 4,205 3,300 | 2,653 971 988 458 12,575 
Penal establishments oe 1,320 455 164 181 143 75 2,338 
Public safety .. 250 339 | 222 45 75 | 31 962 
Reduction of previous 
deficits (c) - ahs es: ase ae a 1 126 126 
All other expenditure ss 24,902 10,359 7,382 6,129 5,133 2,758 56,663 
\ 
Total. ++ | 166,997 | 84,067 | 55:708 | 37,499 | 34,547 | 10,871 | 389,689 
(a) See § 1, para. 2, page 702. (b) Tasmanian transport services are under the separate control 


of the Transport Commission. (c) Appropriated from the Commonwealth grant. 
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STATE EXPENDITURE: DETAILS, 1951-52—continued. 
7 7 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Per Hrapd or PoPpuLaTION. 
(£ 8s. d.) 
! 
Public Debt (interest, i { 
sinking fund, ex- | 
change, etc.) 5 6 2 416 3 6 4 0; 815 9 8 19 3 719 3 519 0 
Railways. . i 4 6]12 7 0;1912 5:17 810 1813 8 Fe 16 3 2 
Tramways and On- | , t 
nibuses 3 19 10 _ a Im 3 ¥13 15 
Harbours and Rivers, | 
ete. o 9g 6 o2ii I 6 5 o 811, o7 2 
Water Supply, Sewer- | I 
age, Irrigation and : 
Drainage a1 | i 2 6% 2 § ot oI2 4 
Other Business and : 
Industrial Under- | 
takings te ‘ o 8 ok oO 5 2. £10 8 212 2 o 6 7 
Education 6 410] 515 0] § 0 2: 5318 9:749 7¥ 23; 60r 
Health aad Chari- i ? : 
table 5 16 § 5 7 7{ 5376 rl 4318 5§ 68 9 64 1 5 13 12 
Justice OIL 2 Oo gir ogit o 7 11 09 2 o 9 6 oi0 0 
Police .. I 5 0 1 8 8 23 5 1 6 8' £13 § 110 8 x9 7 
Penal establishments o 710 Oo 311 o 2 8 © § oO} O 410 o 5 I o 5 6 
Public safety or 6] o 21r/ o 3 8] ao t 3 0 2 6 o 2: o 2 3 
Reduction of previous | | 
deficits. vs ve ne es we o 8 §! 00 4 
All other expenditure 7 8 5| 410 of 6 ort; 8 8 o | 813 8 9 49: 613 4 
| 
Total 915 2] 36 x0 6 | 45.22 s|st 8 3|s8 Say ger Bok 45 17 2 














(ii) 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


years on principal items is shown in the following table :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE. 


Expenditure by the several States for these 


























( £7000.) 
} 
Particulars. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. } 195I~52. 
Public Debt (interest, sinking | 
fund, exchange, etc.) 40,158 | 40,626 | 41,915 | 43,999 | 46,231 | 50,545 
Railways, Tramways and |; 
Omnibuses' (working ex- | i 
penses) ++ | 38,138 | 74.305 | 87.907 | 99,230 | 115,366 | 151,710 
Harbours and Rivers, etc. .. 680 ¥,332 1,609 1,789 2,155 3,067 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Irri- | 
gation and Drainage 3 1,076 2,456 2,814 3,363 4,137 , 5,233 
Other Business and Industrial 
Undertakings 1,035 1,467 | 2,318 2,340 | 2,319 | 2,809 
Education 12,639 | 23,964 | 27,778 | 32,786 | 39,973 | 51,025 
Health and Charitable 15,307 | 18,693 | 22,262 | 27,739 | 34,817 | 48,396 
Justice 1,323 2,075 2,536 2,851 31376 4,240 
Police 1. 3,733 5,987 6,906 8,257 ; 9,832 . 12,575 
Penal establishments 646 | 1,145 | 1,281 1,490 | 1,731} 2,338 
Public safety : 297 565 644 657 7it 962 
Reduction of previous deficits 3 e é 1,012 | 1,196 126 
All other expenditure 13,127 | 25,105 | 28,455 | 34,962 | 42,658 | 56,663 
a oO 
Total 128,159 | 197,720 | 226,425 | 260,475 | 304,501 | 389,689 
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Division HL—Surplus Revenus. 
The following table shows for each of the years Fr938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 
the total amount and amount per head of the surplus or deficit of each State :— 





STATE SURPLUS REVENUE. 


qi 








I 














Year. N.S.W.(a@) | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas Total. 
| | 
Toran AMOUNT. 
(£’000.) 
1938-39 2,459 | 787 14 ~—397 —221 ~26 | —3,876 
1947-48 —122 —554 —94 ~313 —351 —286 | —1,720 
1948-49 164 | —1,383 50 —285 817 105 2,376 
1949-50 3,177 —259 29 —190 24 —267 | -—1,840 
1950-51 33 —343 98 230 160 —247 —69 
1951-52 98 | —2,406 45 89 —592 —402 | —3,168 
1 
Per Heap oF PoruxaTion. 
(£ s. dy 
1938-39 —o 18 oj—o 8 5] 0 0 3-013 4;-0 9 5]-O 2 3/-O IL 3 
1947-48 —O O10}—0 § 4-0 I 8l—-o 9 7/—o 13 LO}—I 1X IO/—-o 4 6 
1948-49 Oo I ij-o 13 If 0 o11]—o § 7/11 3/—o0 7 I0o/—-o 6 I 
1949-50 —o 7 5/-0 2 5} © © GJ—o 5 6] 0 OI0o]—o 19 3/-0 4 7 
1950-51 0 0 3)-0 3 1 o xr 8 0 6 5} 0 5 Fi-O 17 2]-0 Oo 2 
1951-52 0 o 8-1 O11) © o gf Oo 2 6J—1 © Il—1 7 O]-0 7 6 


various purposes. 


(a) See § 1, para. 2, page 702. 
NOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates deficit. 


§ 3. State Trust Funds. 


In addition to the moneys received as revenue and paid to the credit of Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, considerable sums are held by the State Governments in trust for 


and 1948 to 1952 were as follows :— 
STATE TRUST FUND BALANCES. 





At 30th June. 








1939 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


948.—23 














( £000.) 
| | 
NS.W (a) Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. } Total 
. | 15,684 | 3,189 | 3,062 | 1,448 | 3,744 | 530 | 32,657 
> » 35,297 + 17,303 | 29,751 | 2,855 | 8,639; 709 | 94,554 
- | 20,559 | 16,449 | 29,924 | 2,689 | 9,381; 609 | 88,611 
- | 32,922 ; 16,468 | 30,382 | 3,162 | 10,929) 390 | 94,253 
' 43,169 | 18,725 | 33,907 6,184 | 12,090 360 | 114,435 
| 39-419 | 20,084 | 35,097 ) 1,896 | 0,537 625 | 107,658 








(a) Speciaf Deposits Account and Special Accounts. 


§ 4. State Loan Funds. 

1. General.—As far back as 1842 revenve collections were supplemented by bezrowed 
moneys, the earliest loan being raised by New South Wales for the purpose of assisting 
immigration, at rates of interest varying from 23d. to 53d. per £100 per diem, or 


The balances of trust funds held at 30th June of the years 1939 
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approximately from 44 per cent. to 8 per cent. perannum. Australian public borrowing, 
however, is mainly due to the fact that the State Governments, in addition to ordinary 
administrative duties, undertake functions which in other countries are usually entrusted 
to local authorities or left to private enterprise. Foremost amongst these are the 
construction and control of the railway systems. Loan moneys have also been largely 
used for improvements to harbours and rivers, and for the construction of roads, water 
supply and sewerage works. The State loan expenditure and public debt thus differ 
very materially from those of most European countries, and. from those of the Com- 
monwealth, where such expenditure was very largely incurred for defence of war purposes. 
As shown above, the State debts consist chiefly of moneys raised and expended with the 
object of assisting the developmert of the resources of the country, and are to a very 
large extent represented by tangible assets. : 


Statements relating to Loan Expenditure are shown below for both “ gross” and 
“net” expenditure. The gross expenditure represents the amounts disbursed during 
each year whereas the net expenditure represents the gross expenditure less any credits 
to the Loan Fund during the year on account of repayments of advances to local 
governing bodies, settlers, etc., the sale of assets, and transfers from other funds. Such 
moneys are credited to the Loan Fund in the year of repayment irrespective of when 


the advance was made. 





2. Details of Loan Expenditure —(i) Gross Loan Expenditure, 1951-52. Particulars 
of gross loan expenditure on works, services, etc., are shown in the following table :— 


STATE GROSS LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC., 1951-52. 
































( £7000.) 
Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. Vic.(a) Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Public Works and Services— 
Railways 21,160 10,498 6,448 » 4,856 8,024 2,040 53,026 
Tramways and ‘Omnibuses 2,500 Wa a 655 238 + 3,393 
Roads oD 1,094 1,87 450 2 
Bridges x 5 “ 9879 8 ace 
Harbours and Rivers. 1,658 189 105 i an { 1,498 585 1653 
Lights and aa is fea ae ws 
Water Supply . 821 10,620 1,382 4,065 1,562 352 , 
Sewerage he - 80 re 703 405 + 95990 
Electricity Supply bed 15,002 9,000 oe 7,000 3,342 7:139 41,483 
Public Buildings 8,941 7,272 2,409 2,146 1,403 1,026 23,197 
Loans and Grants to Local 
Bodies ‘ 1I5 217 4,931 5,263 
Unemploy ment _—Relief 
Works ee ae a ad an pe oe ba 
Housing(6) 3,803 4,185 1,720 6,921 271 3,090 19,990 
Other Public Works, ete. 644 22 re 29 79 1,136 2,310 
Primary Production— 
Soldier Settlement an 4,005 55754 ae 2 a 130 9,891 
Land for Settlement oes be oe 660 228 19 9 916 
Weekes to per is e. as ae 79 ee 225 304 
ater Conservation ie 112 17 es 
Srrigation and Drainage... } 45357 e 908 { 467 292 6,312 
Rabbit-proof Fencing .. ia 23 ne (ec) be 23 
Agriculture os ws 491 an 226 ve 15 732 
Agricultural Bank a Bs oa 1,230 ix ae a 1,230 
Forestry 753 1,390 1,635 985 296 330 5,389 
Mines ‘and Mineral Re- 
sources Oo ve 616 38 129 722 342 . 1,847 
Other... “8 ie 263 125 a 80 45 3 516 
Other Purposes .. ae ee {d) 4,177 25 728 754 817 6,473 
Total Public Works, Ser- 
vices, etc. 65,354 55,084 23,662 31,198 18,758 16,882 210,938 
Per Head of Population. | £19 9 6) £23 18 8) £19 7 7|.£42 15 6} £31 14 7] £56 10 11) £24 16 6 














(a) Expenditure from Loan Funds and on account of Loans; includes expenditure from Loan Funds, from 


Treasurer’s Advance Account, and from State Loans Repayment Fund. (b) Excludes expenditure from 
Commonwealth loans under Commonwealth-State Housing Agreement. (ce) Included with Advances to 
Settlers. (2) Includes Gas and Fuel Corporation £2,393,000 and Rural Finance Corporation, for advances to 


tural industries, £1,600,000. 
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(ii) Net Loan Expenditure, 1951-52. State net loan expenditure on works, services, 
etc., was as follows :— 


STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC., 1951-52. 

















( £7000.) 
| 
Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. bay eg Q’land. | S. oe W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
a, 
H 
Public Works and Services—| 
Railways 20,934 10.495 6. 413 3,708 7:452 1,819 50,821 
‘Tramways and Omnibuses 2,431 BA 655 147 re 3233 
Roads bid 7 5 1,037 439 e 
‘Bridges Se 129 1) 3 } si 663 56 7,965 
Harbours and Rivers |. 1,637 185 103 } { 1,347 4 , 
‘Lights and Lighthouses. ; Ss a — Zz es 
Water Supply 10,519 1,382 3,830 1,547 351 
Sew Helin , : se 809 { 78 Be 607 387 aa 19,510 
Electricity Supply ae 15,001 9,000 zs 7,000 3,342 7,037 41,380 
Public Buildings 8,869 6,901 2,318 2,119 1,365 1,005 22,577 
Loans and Grants to Local ‘ ; 
Bodies 115 215 4,152 - I ae —- 16 4,465 
Unemploy ment Relief 
Works as — 38 _ 9 a oe af - I — 48 
Housing (ec). 3:476 3,008 1,584 6,378 270 2,592 17,308 
Other Public Works, ete. 601 422 oh 29 78 706 1,836 
Primary Production— 
Soldier Settlement -e 3,209 4:992 —- 5 — 177 ak — 94 7,915 
Land for Settlement .. a — 494 584 134 10 -— 19 215 
hia to ital hg ie es - I - ui 34 es 83 
Water Conservation .. pte) 175 are 
Trrigation and Drainage } 4,168 “S 868 { 435 292 ine } 6,044 
Rabhit-proof Fencing wie wt - 2 - (d) i a - 9 
Agriculture .. Py 491 ee 218 ns —- ¢4 we 705 
‘Agricultural Bank ais ae aed 1,087 3 ay ee 1,087 
¥ ‘orestry 750 1,002 1,635 140 296 327 4,150 
Mines and Mineral Re- 
sources ee 588 5 119 716 305 ne - 1,733 
Other : ars 263 58 — 23 75 45 - 76 342 
Other Purposes . ee Or {€) 4,175 ood 626 704 808 6,313 
Total Public Works, Ser- 
vices, etc. . 63,433 | 51,573 22,070 | 27,795 17,758 | 15,008 | 197,637 
Per Head of Population £18 18 off22 8 2/£18 x 61£38 2 21£30 0 10\£50 5 4{£23 5 2 














(a) Expenditure from Loan Funds and on account of Loans ; includes expenditure from Loan Funds, 
from Treasurer’s Advance Account, and from State Loans Repayment Fund. (0) Credits arising 
from the cancellation of securities redeemed from Sinking Fund are not included. (c) Excludes 
expenditure from Commonwealth loans under Commonwealth-State Housing Agreements. 
(d) Included in Advances to Settlers. (e) Includes Gas and Fuel Corporation, £2,393,000 and 
Rural Finance Corporation, for advances to rural industries, £1,600,000, 


NOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of repayments to loan funds. 


3. Loan Expenditure on Works, Services, etc.. 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951- 52.— 
(i) Gross Loan Expenditure. Gross loan expenditure on works, etc. for these years is 
shown ir the following table :— 


STATE GROSS LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC. 














Year. NS.W. eric Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
a 
Gross Loan ExPENDITURE. 
{£’000.) 
1938-39 .. -- | 8,789 | 3,218 | 3,393} 2,529] 1,783 | 1,687 | 21,399 
1947-48 .. ++ | 16,241 | 11,013 | 5,822 | 5,607] 3,031 | 3,463 | 45,177 
1948-49 .. -- | 22,960 | 12,727 7,118 7,149 3 819 4,393 | 58,166 
1949-50 .- -+ | 27,219 | 20,325 | 9,035 | 12,122] 8,351 | 5,783 | 82,835 
1950-51 .. -- | 41,168 | 35,309 | 17,698 | 20,601 | 11,404 ] 15,200 | 141,380 
IQ5I-52 .. -. | 65,354 | 55,084 | 23,662 | 31,198 | 18,758 | 16,882 | 210,938 





(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 
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STATE GROSS LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC.—continued. 





f t 

i | 

Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.(a) | Q’land. . S. Aust. | 
' 1 

i ! 


W. Aust. Tas. | Total. 
1 
i 





Per Heap of PopuLaTION. 





(£ s. d.) 

| F : ’ | 7 
1938-39 .. 3.4 3} 114 51 3-7 4 4 5 O 316 4 7 2 Of 3 ITT 
1947-48 .. 5 8 ao 5 6 5 5 4 8 SII x1} 519 2113 4 7| 5 18 9 
1948-49... 7 Q9Io!i 6 0 5} 6 5 6 1015 Oo 7 6 3116 7 7] 7 9 © 
1949-50 .. 831r 7], 9 7 4 #7455 «gf 17 13 «Of 15 6 Of 2017 Of Io 6 8 
1950-51... | I2 11 6! 15 15 9! 1416 g 28 19 6 19 19 2} 5217 1/17 I 9 
1951-52 .. | 19 9 5 23, 18 5 19 7 7 42 15 6/38 14 7| 56 Io 11} 24 16 6 

1 











(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 


(ii) Net Loan Expenditure. The following table shows the net loan expenditure on 
works for the same period :— 


STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC. 
| | 





























Year. NSW. | Victoria.(a)} Q'land. |S. Aust.(a)} W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Net Loan ExPENDITURE. 
(£’000.) 

1938-39 .. 5,408 2,290 2,041 1,226 1,636 577 13,178 
1947-48 .. | 15,129 8,786 4,718 3,805 2,537 2,634 | 37,609 
1948-49 .. | 22,056] 10,534 5,866 5,214 3,580 3,51 | 50,761 
1949-50... 24,850 17,869 TINO 9,968 8,105 4,880 73,582 
1950-51 .. 38,149 32,024 16,031 18,285 10,327 13,531 | 128,347 
1951-52 «- | 63,433 | 51,573 | 22,070] 27,795 | 17,758 | + 15,008 | 197,637 

Per Heap or PoPuation. 

(£ s. d.) 

1938-39 Ig 6 t 4 6 2 o 6 2 1 2| 310 1 2 8 7] 118 £ 
1947-48 5 o 8 4 41 4 410 516 8| 419 Qf 10 © 3} 4 18 IO 
1948-49 7 4 9 419 8 5 3 sl 7%6 Of 517 21313 1 Qf G10 8 
1949-50 716 8 8 4 8 616 0, 14 IO 3/14 17 O} 17 I1 10} 9 3 7 
1950-51 .. | I 13: O| 14 6 4/13 8 10 25 14 4/18 I 6) 47 I Oo; 15 IO 3 
1951-52 .. | 18 18 of 22 8 2118 xr 6 38 2 2) 30 o 10) 50 5 4123 5 2 





- 
{a) See footnotes (a) and (b) to table in para. 2 (ii) above. 


The four tables in this paragraph and paragraph 2 do not include particulars of 
expenditure on loan discounts and flotations, the funding of deficits, the retirement of 
treasury bills, and similar items of a nature other than works, services, etc. The 
aggregate net expenditure on those items to 30th June, 1952 is shown in paragraph 4 
following. Summaries of the gross and net expenditure and repayments in respect of 
all loan purposes for the years 1949-50 to 1951~52 are shown in paragraph 5 following. 
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4. Total Net Loan Expenditure to 30th June, 1952.—Particulars of the total net 
loan expenditure of the States from the initiation of borrowing to 30th June, 1952 are 
shown in the following table :— 


STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1952. 
























































( £000.) 
Heads of Expenditure. | N.S.W. ore: Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, Total. 
a 
Public Works and Services— | 
Railways ‘ 225,648 | 102,657 84,985 46,759 38,068 12,204 510,321 
Tramways and Omnibuses 15,371 ne RA (b) 5.441 1,932 £6 22,744 
Roads and Bridges : 21,205 15,425 10,464 4,361 3,183 
Harbours, Rivers. Light- 4 9,147 118,659 
houses ae 27,934 2,060 3793 10,705 10,382 
Water Supply a Sine 60,052 3.444 29,892 15,301 ; (¢) 565 i63as42 
Sewerage ‘ wef 47974 356 oe 6,184 5,607 43325 
Electricity Supply oye 23,821 28,089 oi 17,500 12,985 27, 308 109,703 
Public Buildings 2,713 30,181 16,707 8,926 7,742 6,268 112,537 
Loans and Grants to Local 
Bodies ‘ 1,891 2,308 29,039 6 86 219 335549 
Unemployment Relief 1 
Works ‘ 1 16,083 13,147 oS is (d) 331 29,561 
Housing (e)_. { 9,108 8,550 5.629 22,804 1,056 7.565 54,712 
Commonwealth Services \ 3,964 ve §25 1,283 oy: ae 5,772 
Other Public Works a 
Services oe i 7,31 2,107 2,917 1,049 2,317 3,607 19,108 
Primary Production— ' 
Closer Settlement ss) 13,679 ae (f) 988 933 75247 193 21,040 
Land for Settlement .. . a 41,571 4:957 307 336 ana 47,171 
Soldier Settlement , 18,489 28,580 758 6,635 3,518 1,627 59,607 
aoa, to Saline { 1,964 3,764 105 1,664 2,060 547 10,104 
Water Conservation 4.367 2,037 ran - 
drrigation and Drainage \} 345144 i: 4:599 { 6,035 3,839 = 4 55,021 
Rabbit-proof Fencing .. 288 1,008 12t (g) 340 a 1,757 
Agriculture (A) ae 6,083 1,154 1,012 oe 4,067 a 12,316 
Agricultural Bank fi ma an 6,474 ve (i) 4,311 2: 10,785 
Forestry , 3,782 | 11,395 6,973 1,492 1,683 1.749 | | 27,074 
Mines and Mineral Re- : 2 
sources set 1,949 824 2,705 3:433 5:390 a 14,30r 
Other a aye 1,193 | 1,665 2.318 818 244 194 6,432 
Other Purposes . 89 {(j) 10,867 124 |(k) 3,559 |(2) 11,629 2,061 28.329 
Total Public Works, Ser- A 
vices,ete. .. 517,433 | 365,760 | 188.637] 184.153 | 145,360 73:585 | 1.474,928 
Other than Works. las. 
Discounts and Flotation 
Expenses 26,589 9,955 10,791 3.277 5.960 2,050 58,622 
Revenue and General 
Cash Deficits 38,948 13,055 5,826 8.730 12,115 2.378 81,052 
Treasury RSs Retired . ihe ce 2,857 on es ne 2,857 
Other k ae ee a (m) 2,200 a fle ag 2,200 
Grand Total 582,970 | 388,770 | 210,312 | 196,160 | 163,435 | 78.013 | 1,619,659 
{a) ‘Aggregate Gross Loan Expenditure. (6) Loans to Municipal Tramways Trust. (c) Revised. 
Amounts previously included in Other Public Works reclassified to Water Supply and Sewerage and 
Other Purposes. (d) Not available separately. Distributed under various particular headings. 
(e) Excludes expenditure from Commonweaith loans under Commonwealth-State Housing Agreement. 
(f) Under Prickly Pear Land Act. (g) Included with Advances to Settlers. (A) Includes grain 
elevators, New South Wales and Victoria. (2) Includes Government Agency Department of Rural 
and Industries Bank, £2,680,000. (j) Includes Gas and Fuel Corporation, £4,944,000 and Rural 
Finance Corporation, ’g2,419,000. (k) Includes State Bank, £2,105,000. (2) Includes Rural and 
Industries Bank, £5,633,000. (m) Contributions to Sinking Fund. 


The figures in the foregoing table show the amounts actually expended from loan 
fund, and differ from those shown later in the statements relating to the public debt, 
which represent the amount of loans still outstanding. The statement above includes 
all expenditure, whether the loans have been repaid or are still in existence. -As in 
the earlier tables on net loan expenditure, allowance has been made. however, for credits 
on acccunt of repayments of advarces to local government bodies, settlers, etc., the 
sale of assets, and transfers from other funds. In the public debt statement, on the 
other hand, loans repaid are not included, and in the case of loans still outstanding, 
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each is shown according to the amount repayable at maturity, and not according to 
the amount originally available for expenditure. 
5. Total Loan Expenditure, 1949-50 to 1951-52.—The following table shows 


particulars, in summary form. of the total loan expenditure in each State during each 
of these years. 


STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE : SUMMARY. 






























































( £000.) 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’Iland. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Total. 
1949-50. 
Works and Services— 
Gross Expenditure ae 27,219 20.325 9.035 12,122 8,352 5,783 82.835 
Net Expenditure My 24,850 17,869 7:910 9,968 8,105 4,880 73,582 
Repayments .. 2,369 2,456 1,125 2,154 246 903 9,253 
Other than Works, ete. (aj— 
Gross Expenditure wy [4 1,184 2,819 288 71 } 491 88 4,941 
Net Expenditure Seif 1,284 2,819 288 544 485 62 4,892 
Repayments .. Ae ea an oe 17! (b) 6 26 49 
Total Loan ESpengine. 
Gross ee : 28,403 23,144 9,323 12,193 8,842 | 5,871 87,776 
Net . ake ae 26,034 20,688 8,198 10,022 8,590 45942 78,474 
Repayments & 2M 2,369 2,456 1,125 2,171 252 H 929 9,302 
1950-51 
Works and Services— 
Gross Expenditure . 41,168 353309 17,698 20,601 11,404 15,200 141,380 
Net Expenditure od 38,149 2,024 16,031 18,285 10,327 13,531 | 128,347 
Repayments .. 3,019 3,285 1,667 2,316 1,077 1,669 13,033 
Other than Works, ete. (a)— 
Gross Expenditure bs 2,745 47 150 22 29 201 3,194 
Net Expenditure “de 2.745 47 150 22 20 201 3:185 
Repayments .. 7 a ix (6) 9 ae 9 
Total Loan Parente ! ! 
Gross. : 43,913, 35,356 17,848 20,623 11,433 15.40% 144,574 
Net . ts a 40,894 | 2,071 16,181 18,307 10,347 13,732 131,532 
Repayments tk an 3,019 7285 1,667 2,316 1,086 1,669 13,042 
1951-52. 
Works and Services— 
Gross Expenditure es 65,354 55,084. 23,662 31,198 18,758 16,882 210,938 
Net Expenditure ys 63,433 51,573 22,070 27,795 17,758 15,008 | 197,637 
Repayments .. 1,921 3,511 1,592 3.403 1,000 1,874 13,301 
Other than Works, ctc. (a)— 
Gross Expenditure— : 
Discounts and Flotation 
Expenses 138 183 7 20 398 
Revenue and General 
Cash Deficits 2,000 142 2,142 
Contribution to Sinking 
Fund a ac I5o th 7 oe 150 
Total .. ie 188 2,183 150 7 20 142 1 2,690 
Net Expenditure— 
Discounts and Flota- ' 
tion Expenses . 188 183 an ¥ 5 13 —1I 390 
Revenue and General 
Cash Deficits 2,000 ae ie .* 142 2,142 
Contribution to Sinking 
Fund | ov eu 150. es Os i Si i 150 
Total .. o 188 2,183 “150 7 13, 14r | 2,682 
Repayments .. aa | oes ee () 7 I 8 
Total Loan xpeidigites= paar | | ' 
Gross 65,542 57,267 | 23,812 | 31,205 18,778 17,024 | 213,628 
Net . .- eS 63,621 53.756 22,220 27,802 17,771 15,149 | 200,319 
Repayments | os 1.921 3,51I 1,592 3,403 1,007 1,875 13,309 

















(a) Includes exchange, discounts and flotation expenses, revenue and gencral cash deficits. 
(b) From Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


NOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of repayments to loan funds. 


Information relating to the States Public Debt is given in part D. Commonwealth 
and State Public Debt (page 719). 
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C. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE FINANCE. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure.—(i) Consolidated Revenue Funds. The following 
tables show the aggregate revenue and expenditure of the Consolidated Revenue Funds 
of the Commonwealth and States for each of the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951~52. 
In these tables the combined Commonwealth and State totals have been adjusted to 
exclude major duplications, but the separate Commonwealth and State figures are as 
shown in other sections of this Chapter. ‘The items excluded from the adjusted figures 
include the following :—payments made by the Commonwealth to the States on account 
of tax reimbursements, interest under the Financial Agreement, special grants, special 
financial assistance, coal strike emergency grants, price control reimbursements and 
estimated payments of pay-roll tax by the States to the Commonwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS: REVENUE. 

















Common- ; total: 
Year ended 30th June— wealth. State. aaa. Pema 
£’000. £’000. £’000. £m. 
1939 pe - of a 95,064 124,283 219.347 209 .6 
1948 “6 hes ju ome 405,905 196,000 661,905 601.3 
1949 + + - -+ | 5545377 | 224,049 | 778,426 706.6 
1950 ae ae sce a 580,652 258,635 |. 839,287 746.6 
1951 ae - 3 eed 841,792 304,432 | 1,146,224 | 1,032.0 
1952 ae ae ae .. | 1,016,828 386,521 | 1,403,34 1,260.1 
COMMONWEALTH AND STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS: 
: EXPENDITURE. 
Common. ula 
Year ended 30th June—~ oe ~ State. > 
aig wealth. al Unadjusted. | Adjusted. 
£’000. £o00. |" £’000. £m. 

1939 ae iy ae ae 94,437 128,159 222,596 212.8 
1948 a ie a 58 464,485 197,720 662,205 601 .6 
1949 A es we oe 5545377 226,425 780,802 709.0 
1950 . re es sau 580,652 | 260,475 | 841,127 748.4 
1951 ae 58 eh as 841,792 304,501 | 1,146,293 | 1,032.0 
1952 su zs ype .. { 1,016,828 389,689 1,406,517 1,263.3 








(ii) Loan Expenditure. The aggregate gross and net loan expenditures of the 
Commonwealth and States on works and services for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 
to 1951-52 are shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE : WORKS AND SERVICES.(a) 














( £7000.) 
Gross Loan Expenditure. Net Loan Expenditure. 
Year ended 30th June— 
Gommncns | state, | Totar. | Common: | state, otal 
1939 + + 3913 | 21,399 | 25,312 3,594 | 13,178 . 16,772 
1948 ox he 13,305 455177 58,482 13,126 | 37,609 | 5735 
1949 ss = 14,492 58,166 72,658 | —4,253 50,761 46,508 
1950 ae 34 42,698 82,835 | 125,533 42,682 735582 | 116,264 
1951 .- ia 50,413 | 141,380 | 191,793 | 50,383 , 128,347 | 178,730 
1952 i 55 31,667 | 210,938 | 242,605 31,662 | 197,637 ! 229,299 
(a) Excludes expenditure on loan flotations, funding deficits, etc. (b) Includes expenditure on 


Defence, War (1939-45) and Repatriation Services. Excludes payments to National Debt Sinking Fund 
from proceeds of loan from International Bank of Reconstruction and Development (see page 735). 


NotEe.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of repayments to loan funds. 
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2. Taxation.—The following table shows. the combined Commonwealth and State 
taxation, and the amount per head of population, for the vears 1938-39 and 1947-48 
to 1951-52. Taxation collections by the State Governments which are not paid into 


the Consolidated Revenue Funds have been included. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION : TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS. 





} | 


Particulars. 1938-39. 





1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. }| 1951-52. 





Net CoLtEctions. 



























































(£7000.) 
; oS 
Commonwealth(a)— ' ! 

Income Tax _.. .. | 11,883' 232,900! 272,347 270,654! 341,957| 545,179 
Customs and Excise : 47,933) 115,605; 126, 1200, 143,883: 165,004] 213,917 
Sales Tax a . 9,308, 34.729 39,029 2,425, 57:373| 95.459 
Pay-roll Tax. i +» | 16,595 19,803 22,728, 28,721) 37,170 
Wheat Tax and Export : | 5; 

Charge Ite 03 j 59730 18,086 12,633: 13,353] 12,202 
Wool Contributory Charge J ++ | 1424 1,029 1,439| 44,844 2,230 
Wool Deduction aos (eee ve a 109,531 5,963 
Other .. : S cel 5,287} 15,430 14,319 16,197; 16,604] 21,891 

Total os ve) 7qsIXt 422,413 _490 813 518,959] 777,187] 934,011 
State(b)— i : 
Income Tax... i. 29;791(c) 416 (c) 257i(c) 267,(¢) 201\(c) 155 
Other .. ie ‘i 20,716; _ 34747 36, 207 41,511} 51,386] 62,734 
Total _ 5507 (d)32, 163) (4)36,424 (4)41,778)(4)51,677|'d)62,889 
Grand Total . | 124,618 124,618 "454,576! 527,237| 560,737| 828,864| 996,900 
Per HEaD or PopunaTion. 
(£ 8s. d.) 
| 
Commonwealth— | | 
Income Tax Be -- | 114 330 9 834 18 434 14 10)41 2 10/63 16 10 
Customs and Excise 617 5115 2 716 3 84717 5119 17 O/25 I O 
Sales Tax us . |X G61O 4towm§5 0 5 5 51617 JI 3 7 
Pay-roll Tax... bss 2 3 6210 91216 61/3 9 I14 7 1 
Wheat Tax and Export j 

Charge at 035 of 2 6 5/131 5/112 2/1 8 7 
Wool Contributory Charge - ‘0 3 gio 2 8 3 71/5 71110 5 3 
Wool Deduction | . Be at 13.3 7/914 0 
Other .. i ce 015 3.2 0 4f116 og} 2 0 3)2 © ol2m 2 

Total ue +. {IO 13 ee 5 962 18 8164 9 5193 I0 21109 7 6 
State— Ti 

Income Tax a -. 14 6 2,0 © I]0 0 8/0 o 80 o 80 0 4 

- Other .. 219 11; 4 3 5] 4 13 15 3 7/6 4 317 7 8 

Total oe -- 17 6 14 4 6413 915 4 316 41117 8 O 

Grand Total -- |E7 19 5:59 IO 0/57 12 1/39 13 3/99 14 71614 10 

(a) For details see page 667. (6) For details see pages 704. (c) Arrears of State income 


tax. (d) Excludes tax reimbursements, 
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D. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT... 
§ I. General. 


Under the Financial Agreement between the Commorwealth and the States in 1927 
the Commonwealth and State Public Debts were amalgamated and the Commonwealth 
Government accepted responsibility for the State Public Debts. The Commonwealth is 
reimbursed by the States for interest, exchange, etc., paid on their behalf and the debt 
is redeemed from a sinking fund to which both the Commonwealth and the States 
make contributions. Under the agreement the Commorwealth arranges for all borrowings 
on behalf of the Commonwealth and the States, and Commonwealth securities are issued 
for all money borrowed. 

In the statistical tables relating to Public Debt the units of currency for debt 
outstanding and interest payable, with the exception referred to below. are :—Debt in 
Australia—f Australian ; Debt in Londoa—£ Sterling ; Debt in New York—£ (converted 
from dollars at the rate of $4.8665 to £1). 

* The totals shown represent the total “‘ face ” or ‘ book” value of the debt without 
adjustment or account of the differences in currency mentioned above. 

In § 3, para. 5 only, details of the debt for the Commonwealth and each State are 
given in Australian currency. 


§ 2. The Financial Agreement aoe the Commonwealth and the 
tates. 


1. General.—Full details of the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the States are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, pages 685 
to 690). In this issue a summary of the main provisions only is given. 

2. Australian Loan Council.—The Australian Loan Council was set up to co-ordinate 
the public borrowings of the Commonwealth and the States. It consists of the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, or another Minister nominated by him in writing, as 
Chairman and the Premier of each State, or Ministers nominated by them in writing. 
Fach year the Loan Council examines the loan programmes of the Commonwealth and the 
States and determines the total amount to be borrowed during the year. Borrowings by 
the Commonwealth for defence purposes are not subject to decisions of the Loan Council. 

3. Loan Raisings for the Commonwealth and States.—Subject to the decisions of 
the Loan Council, the Commonwealth arranges for all borrowings for or on behalf of 
the Commonwealth or any State, and for all conversions, renewals, redemptions, and 
consolidations of the Public Debts of the Commonwealth and of the States. 

If the Loan Council unanimously decides, however, a State may borrow outside 
Australia in the name of the State, and may issue securities for the amount so borrowed. 
The Commonwealth then guarantees that the State will fulfil all its obligations to 
bond-holders in respect of the money so borrowed and the money is deemed to be 
borrowed by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of the State. 

Subject to any maximum limits decided upon by the Loan Council for interest, 
brokerage, discount and other charges, the Commonwealth or any State may— 

(i) borrow within its own territory, for any purpose, money from any 
authorities, bodies, funds or institutions (including Savings Banks) 
constituted or established under Commonwealth or State law or practice ; 

(ii) borrow from the public by means of counter sales of securities; and 

(iii) use any available public moneys. 
However, any securities issued for money so borrowed or used must be Commonwealth 
securities on terms approved by the Loan Council. 

4. Taking over of State Public Debts.—The Commonwealth took over on ist July, 


(a) the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of each State existing on 
30th June, 1927; and 

(6) all other debts of each State existing on 1st July, 1929 for money borrowed 
by that State deemed by the Agreement to be money borrowed by the 
Commonwealth for and on behalf of the State, 
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and in respect of these debts assumed, as between the Commonwealth and the States, 
the liabilities of the States to bond holders. 


5. Transferred Properties——In relation to State properties transferred to the 
Commonwealth under Section 85 of the Constitution, the States, as from 1st July, 1929, 
were discharged from any liability in respect of principal, interest or sinking {und on so 
much of the debts bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum, taken over by the 
Commonwealth, as amounted to the agreed value of these properties, namely £10,924,323. 


6. Payment of Interest.—For a period of 58 years from 1st July, 1927 the Common- 
wealth agreed to contribute the sum of £7,584,912 each year towards the interest payable 
on the State debts. The balance of the interest payabie on the State debts is paid to the 
Commonwealth by the States. 


7. Sinking Fund.—{i) State Public Debi existing at 30th June, 1927. A sinking fund 
at the rate of 7s. 6d. per annum for each £100 of the net public debts of the States existing 
on 30th June, 1927, and conversions thereof, was established under the terms.of the 
Agreement. The Commonwealth contributes annually from revenue 2s. 6d. per cent. 
on the net public debts of the States existing at 30th June, 1927 and each State contributes 
annually 5s. per cent. on the net public debt of such State at 30th June, 1927. The 
payments of the Commonwealth and of all States except New South Wales will continue 
for a period of 58 years from ist July, 1927, and those of New South Wales for a similar 
period from ist July, 1928. 


(ii) New Borrowings. On new borrowings after ist July, 1927 (except those for 
tedemptions or conversions, or funding a State deficit) a sinking fund at the rate of 10s. 
fer cent. per annum was established and the State and the Commonwealth contribute 
from revenue equal shares for a period of 53 years from the date of raising. (New South 
Wales did not commence sinking fund contributions in respect of new loans raised in 
the financial year 1927-28 until 1st July, 1928.) 


(iti) Loans raised to meet a Revenue Deficit. In respect ef any loan (except any of 
the loans referred to in para. (iv) below) raised after 30th June, 1927 by a State to meet 
a revenue deficit accruing after that date, no sinking fund contributior is made by the 
Commonwealth, but the State makes a sinking fund contribution at the rate of not less 
than 4 per cent. per annum of the loar for a period sufficient to provide tor the redemption 
of the loan, the contributions being deemed to accumulate et the rate of 44 per cent. per 
annum compound interest. 


(iv) Loans raised to meet Revenue Deficits between 30th June, 1927 and ist July, 1935. 
In respect of loans raised by a S.ate or by the Commonwea!th on behalf of a State, on 
the security of Commonwealth Treasury Bills, to meet a revenue deficit accruing after 
30th June, 1927 and before rst July, 1935, special contributions are payable. Details 
of these contributions are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 688 and 689. 


(v) National Debt Commission. The sinking funds established are controlled by the 
National Debt Commission, which may arrange with any State to act as its agent in 
connexion with payments due to bond holders. Except where the conditions relating 
to sinking funds, redemption funds, and funds of a like nature held by a State on 30th 
June, 1929, precluded such transfer, all such funds were trarsferred to the National 
Debt Commission. 


(vi) Operation of Sinking Fund. Sinking fund contributions made in respect of the 
debts of a State, and funds of that State transferred to the National Debt Commission, 
are not accumulated but must be applied, whenever expedient, to the redemption and 
repurchase of loan securities. When such a joan security is repurchased or redeemed 
by the National Debt Commission, it is cancelled, and the State, in addition to sinking 
fund contributions otherwise payable, pays a further annual sinking fund contribution 
at the rate of 44 per cent. on the face value of the cancelled security. 


(vii) Oversea Debt. Sinking fund contributions in respect of oversea debt shall be 
calculated at the mint par of exchange prevailing on 1st July, 1927. 
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8. Borrowing by Semi-Governmental Authorities.—It was realized at the inception 
of the Loan Council that, in the interests of co-ordinated borrowing, the Council should 
be advised of borrowing of large amounts by semi-governmental authorities. In May, 
1936, all resolutions passed by the Loan Council in connexion with semi-governmental 
borrowings were consolidated into one set of rules, which superseded all previous 
resolutions. This set of rules is regarded as the ‘“ Gentlemen’s Agreement ’’, and 
provides, inter alia for the submission of annual loan programmes, in respect of semi- 
governmental authorities proposing to raise £100,000 or more in w year, for the con- 
sideration of such programmes in conjunction with the loan programme of the Government 
concerned, and for the fixing of the terms of individual semi-governmental loans coming 
within the scope of the annual programme. 


§ 3. Commonwealth and State Public Debt Outstanding. 
1. Public Debt, Annual ‘Interest Payable and Average Rate of Interest at 30th June, 
1952.—In the following table details are given of the Commonwealth and State Public 
Debt, annual interest payable and average rate of interest at 30th June, 1952. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE, 1952. 





Maturing in— 






































Particulars. Total. 
Australia, London. | New York. 
Dest. 
Commonwealth Debt— £A.’000. £ Stg.’ooo. £’000. £’o00. 
War (1914-18) Debt (a)— 
Stock and Bonds 148,428 7:534 on 155,962 
War and Peace Savings Certificates and 
Stamps and War Gratuity Bonds ot 133 ay or 133 
Total War (1914-18) Debt oe 148,561 7,534 oe 156,095 
War (1939-45) Debt— 
Stock and Bonds 2 oe we 1,039,691 53775 ws 1,045,466 
Advance Loan Subscriptions Py ae . 1,417 a aca 1,417 
National Savings Bonds ae 1,792 ef we 1,792 
War Savings and Savings Certificates |. 41,609 an “ 41,809 
War Savings Stamps .. oe Se 133 ie s« 133 
National Savings Stamps Sea RA 18 oa ae . 18 
Treasury Bills, Internal os ae 241,000 oe aS 241,000 
Treasury Bills, Public a i 153,280 ee and 153,280 
Total War (1939-45) Debt a 1,479,140 5,775 ++ 1,484,915 
Works and Other Purposes— 
Stock and Bonds F 7 be 138,426 49,464 15,309 203,199 
Treasury Bills and Debentures oo ma 970 ue 970 
Treasury Bills, Internal oe 10,810 ae Pa 10,810 
International Bank Dollar Loan er; wis bs 12,830 12,830 
Total Works and Other Purposes .. 149,236 50,434 28,139 227,809 
Total Commonwealth Debt ne 1,776,937 63,743 28,139 1,868,819 
State Debt— ia 
Stock and Bonds a es ae 1,042,606 259,731 23,992 1,326,329 
Debentures... 38,983 an a 38,983 
Treasury Bills and Debentures—Short-term aan 22,868 ae 22,868 
Balance of Debts of States taken over by 
Commonwealth and still siscarisamuae by 
State Securities : : 29 7:496 os 7,496 
Total State Debt 2% oH 1,081,589 290,095 23,992 1,395,676 
Grand Total Pomaroiirenti and ari 
State Debt .. - eis 2,858,526 353,838 52,131 3,264,495 





(a) See footnote on following page. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST 
PAYABLE AT 30TH JUNE, 1952—continued. 





mr | CT tal. 


| Maturing in— 
Particulars. : j 
| Australia. { London. New York. 
L i 





Desr Per HEAD OF POPULATION. 





esa) £84) £ 8a] £648 














(Aust.) (Stg.) 
Commoawecalth Debt— 

War (1914-18) Debt (a) a5 on 17.3" -7: o17 4 18 O11 
War (1939-45) Debt es oi a 171 0 6 oz 5 oe 171 13 11 
Works and Other Purposes ai ah 7 5 1 516 8 3 5 1. 26 6 10 
‘Total Commonwealth Debt ae 205 9 2 77 5 3°95 L 216 rx 8 
Total State Debt a ae at, 125 13 9 33 14 3 215 9 162 3 9 

Grand Total Commonwealth and 
State Debt .. ne a 330 10 § 40 18 3 6 07 377 9 3 





ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE. 


. 














an 
£A.’000. | £ Stg.’oo0o. £’000. £’o00. 
Commonwealth Debt— : 
War (1914-18) Debt (a) ae ra 45794 228 ai 5,022 
War (1939-45) Debt a sé ee 37,278 231 a 37,509 
Works and Other Purposes ahs ee 4,265 1,675 1,219 75159 
Total Commonwealth Debt es 46,337 2,134 1,219 49,690 
* Total State Debt us ai ai 31,609 9,133 889 41,631 
| Pe a, Se a, (ey ee Ce eee ee ne ey 
Grand Total Commonwealth and ; ' 
State Debt .. ie 77,946 | 11,267 2,108 91,321 


ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE PER HEAD oF PoPpuLaTion. 





£ 8sd.| £ 6s dad £ 8d. £ os. d. 











(Aust.) (Stg:) | 
Commonwealth Debt— 

War (1914-18) Debt (a) be Seu o.rrir oo 6, os orm 7 
War (1939-45) Debt oe a sis 4 6 2 oo 6° ain 4 6 8 
Works and Other Purposes ira acs o gir eo 3%) o 210 or 8 
Total Commonwealth Debt 5 7 2 o 411 0 2 10 5 14 11 
Total State Debt we tee or 313 6 : oes eee | o 20 416 9 

Grand Total Commonwealth and | ~~ ° ~~ 
State Debt .. a Se "9 0 3 1 6 1 Oo 4 10 io Ir 2 








AVERAGE Rate oF INTEREST PAYABLE. 























£ os. d. £ os d. £ 8. da. £ os. a. 
(Aust.) (Stg.) 
Commonwealth Debt— 
War (1914-18) Debt (a) o. i 3 4 8 | 3.0 5 : 3.4 5 
War (1939-45) Debt a ae oe 210 5 4 00 a3 210 7 
Works and Other Purposes 217 2 3 6 5 4 6 8 3° 21Fr 
Total Commonwealth Debt are 212 2 3 7a 4 6 8 213 3 
Total State Debt a wed ie 218 5| 3 30 314 1 219 8 
Grand Total Commonwealth and 1 ' : 
State Debt .. se i 214 a4 33 8, 4 010 216 0 





(a) Excludes War (1914-18) Debt due to United Kingdom Government (£79, . Re t 
of this debt and interest thereon (£3,919,774) was suspended in 1931. aii ae 
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2. Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable, 193% and 1948 to £952.—In the following 
table details are given of the Public Debt and annual interest payable, including the 
average rate of interest, at 30th June, 1939 and 1948 to 1952 :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE. 





‘ { 
Particulars. | 1939. 1948. . 1949. 1950. 1951. 
i 


1952. 





Desr. 








Commonwealth Debt— ! 
War (1914-18) Debt— 
Australia ..£ A.’000. 175,194 154,046 
London (a) £ Stg.’o00, 11,020 ! 10,645 


153,900 | ‘156,730 149,027 148,561 
10,645 8,333 | 38.333 7:534 





Total War (1914-18) Debt 
164,545 165,063 picid | 156,095 


£’000. 186,214 | 164,691 





War (1939-45) Debt— 
Australia .. £A.’000. a 1 1,508,195 


ti & 1,485,877 | 1,491,476 | 1,499,401 | 1,479,140 
London £ Stg.’ooo., | . 5775 


5,775 5:775 5:775 5:775 





Total War (1939-45) Debt 1 
£’o 1,491,652 | 1,497,251 | 1.505.176 | 1.484.915 


00, | . 1,513,970 








Works and Other Purposes— 


Australia ..£A.'000. | 43,302 | 77,906 92,433 | . 101,204 122,261 149,236 
London £ Stg.’o00. | 72097 | 52,991 52,741 51,378 49,969 50,434 
New York .. S000.) 15.914 15,855 15,798 15,731 17,383 28,139 





Total Debt for Works, etc. | 
































£000, | 131,313 | 146,752 | 160,972 168,313 189,613 | 227,809 
Total Commonwealth Debt— | 
Australia ..£ A000, | 218,496 | I 749, 147 | 1,732,210 , 1,749,410 | 2,770,689 | 1,776,937 
London (a) £ Stg.’o00, 83,117 69,411 69,161 | 65,486 64,077 63,743 
New York .. £000.) 15,914 15,355 peed 15,798 15,731 17,383 28,139 
Total Commonwealth | 
Debt -. S000. | 317,527 | 1,825,413 | 1,817,169 | 1,830,627 | 1,852,149 | 1,868,819 
State Debt— 1 
Australia. . ..£A.’000. 485,179 611,763 666,873 750,108 893,611 | 1,081,589 
London .. £ Stg.’ooo. 384,328 328,190 317.348 304,261 290,516 290.095 
New York .» £000, 28,265 24,849 24,663 24,440 24,211 23.992 
Total State Debt L£’ooo. 897,772 964,802 | 1,008,884 | 1,078,809 | 1,208,338 | 1,395,676 
Grand Total Common- 
wealth and State Debt 
£’006. | 1,215,299 | 2:790,215 | 2,826,053 | 2,909,436 | 3,060,487 3,264,495 





ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE. 
| 








Commonwealth Debt— 
War (1914-18) Debt— 











£3 138. 7d. £3 128. 11d.,£3 128. gd.'£3 4s. 5d.'£3 48. 5d. 





Australia ..£A.000. 6,950 | 5,657 5,657 5:750 45792 4794 
London (a) £ Stg.'ooo. 426 | 396 338 251 251 | 228 
Total War (1914-18) Debt } ‘ 
£'000. 7:376 } 6,053 | 5,995 6,001 5,043 ° §,022 
Average Rate. . % £3 198. 3d., 


War (1939-45) Debt— | ! | 
Australia .. £A.000, os 39.942 39,667 39:773 | 38,053 37,278 











London £ Stg.’o00. . 1 231 { 231 231 | 231 | 233 
Total War (1939- 45) Debt _— | ic 

£'000. on 49,173 ' 39,898 40,004 | 38,284 | 37,509 

Average Rate. % a £2 138. 1d.£2 138. 8d. £2 135. 6d. £2 vos. 11d. 'g tos. 7a. 











(a) See footnote (a) page 722. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBIT AND ANNUAL INTEREST 
PAYABLE AT 30TH JUNE—continued. 





4 









































Particulars. 1939. | 1948. 1 1949. 1950. Ig51. 1952. 
t 1 
ANNUAL INTEREST PayABLE—continued. 
Commonwealth Debt—continued. i f ; ' \ 
Works and Other Purposes— ’ : 
Australia .. £A.’000. 1,394 2,293 | 2,726 3,003 3,600 4,265 
London £ Stg.’oo00. 2,978 1,769 1,742 1,695 ! 1,655 1,675 
New York £’000. 778 | 696 . 695 693 762 1,219 
Total Debt for Works, etc. t | 
£’000. 5,150 4,758 5,162 5,391 | 6,017 , 7,159 
Average Rate.. % |£3 18s. 5d.}£3 48. 10d.|£3 48s. 2d. £3 4s. 1€.£3 38. 6d./£3 28. 11d. 
Total Commonwealth 
Deb { i 
Australia .. £A.’oo0. 8.344 47,892 48,050 ° 48.526‘ 46,445 46,337 
London (a) £ Stg.’ O00 3,404 | 2,396 | 2,310 | 2,177 . 2,137 | 2,134 
New York .. £’o00 778 | 696 | 695 693 762 1,219 
Total Commonwealth 
Debt 2 £’000. 12,526 50,984 51,055 51.396 495344 49,690 
Average Rate. . % '£3 188. 110.\£2 158. 11d. £2 16s. 4d. £2 163. 2d. £2 138, 4d.\£2 138. 3d. 
{ 
State Debt— | | ; 
Australia. . . £ A000. 17,240 19,686 21,396 23,771 | 27,172 31,609 
London .. £& Stz.’oa0. 14,963 10,737 9,984 9.506 9,032 9,133 
New York £’000. 1,441 918 : gir 904 896 889 
je>o oe ee para 
Total State Debt £’o00. 33,644 { 3%,341 32,291 34,181 37,100 41,631 
Average Rate. . % (£3148. 11d.,£3 58. od. ls 48. od. £3 38. 4d.£3 18. 5d.]£2 19s. 8d. 
| ; 
Grand -Total Common- i Me on 1 
wealth and State Debt | ' 
£000. 46,170 ; 82,325 | 83,346; = 85.577} 86,444 91,321 
Average Rate.. % £3 168. od. £2 198, od. £2 198. 1d. £2 18s, oa £2 16s. 6d./£2 16s. od. 
i : H 


(a) See footnote (a) page 722. 


3. State Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable at 30th June, 1952.—In paragraphs 
1 and 2 totals only of the States’ Public Debt are given. 
total debt of each State and the amounts outstanding per head of population at 30th 
June, 1952 are shown according to the place of flotation :— 


In the following table the 





























STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1952: PLACE OF FLOTATION OF LOANS. 
Maturing Overseas. 
State. ay eet ae ; Tota | Tad Total. 
London. New York. Overseas. 
DEbT. 
£A.’000. | £ Stg.’ooo. £000. £’000. £000. 

New South Wales .. 388,786 122,885 10,820 133,705 522,491 
Victoria .. ye 252,818 45,225 4,456 49,681 302,499 
Queensland. . a 138,312 44,258 45740 48,998 187,310 
South Australia ais 136,992 34,711 1,733 36,444 173,436 
Western Australia he 100,286 35,987 2,015 38,002 138,288 
Tasmania .. 64,395 7,029 228 7,257 71,652 
Total ae 1,081,589 290,095 23,992 314,087 | 1,395,676 
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STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30Tu JUNE, 1952: PLACE OF FLOTATION OF LOANS 
—continued. 





Maturing Overseas. 





Maturing in 














State. ‘Australia. eaten le og total Grand Total. - 
Dezsr Per Heap or PopuatTion. 

~ 1 
£ os. d. £ os. d. £ sd. £ os. d. £8 d. 

(Aust.) (Stg.) | 
New South Wales .. | 114 14 I0| 36 5 4 3 310] 39 9 2,154 4 0 
Victoria. -. {708 5 1 : 9 7 3 138 2 2k 5 5 : 129.10 6 
Queensland. . .. |mrr 13 8 35 14 9 316 7 39 Il 4 I5l 5 0 
South Australia -. |185 4 8] 4618 8 2 61311) 49 5 7 | 234 10 3 
Western Australia .. | 16615 10] 5917 I 3 7:0 63 4 «21 229 19 II 
Tasmania .. -- | 213 3 0] 23 5 4 o1m5 I | 24 9 5° 237 3 5 

| 
Total -» | 125 13 9 | 33 14 3 215 9} 3610 0! 162 3 9 








v 


The following table shows, as at 30th June, 1952, the annual interest payable, 
- together with the average rate of interest payable, with separate information for London, 
New York and Australian maturities. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1952: ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE— 
LOCATION. 





Overseas. 





State. Australia. Grand Total. 


London. | New York. | Total. 





AwnsuaL INTEREST PaYABLE. 











£A.’000. | £ Stg.’o00. | £’000. £’000. £’000. 
New South Wales... 11,207 3,794 364 4,158 15,305 
Victoria... ote 7457 1,463 181 1,644 9,101 
Queensland. . se 4,149 | 1,469 173 1,642 5,791 
South Australia ae 3,978 1,078 71 1,149 5,127 
Western Australia .. 2,936 1,106 | 92 1,198 45134 
Tasmania .. oe 1,882 223 | 8 231 2,113 
4 B Yi a a a 
Total oe 31,609 | 9,133 889 | 10,022 41,631 
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STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 307TH JUNE, 1952: ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE— 


























LOCATION—continued. 
! Overseas. 
State. Australia. | Grand Total. 
London. New York. Total. 
AVERAGE Rate oF INTEREST PAYABLE. 

£ os. da. £3. d. £ os. d. £ os. d. £ os. d. 

(Aust.) (Stg.) 
New South Wales... 217 8 3 I 9 37 4 32 2 2 18 10 
Victoria 219 0 34 9 4 If 3 6 2 3.0 2 
Queensland. . 3.0 0 36 5 313 2 3 7 1 3 110 
South Australia 218 I 3 2 2 4 I 3 3 30 219 2 
Western Australia 2318 7 ) 3 1 5 411 8 3 3:0 219 9 
Tasmania 2 18 5| 335 3 7 6 3 3 6 219 0 
Total a 218 5 3 3.0 314 1 3 3 10 219 8 

















4. State Public Debt, 1939 and 1948 to 1952.—In the following table the debt of 
each State and the amounts outstanding per head of population at 30th June, 1939 
and 1948 to 1952 are shown. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBT. 











4 
30th June— N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Total. 
Dest. 
(£'000.) 
1939 - 359,844 | 179,698 | 127,503 108,887 | 95,473 26,367 897,772 
1948 &s oe 384,078 188,946 138,694 118,852 | 100,275 33957 964,802 
1949 + a 396,493 202,883 | 144,125 | 124,720 | 102,916 375747 | 1,008,884 
1950 a ee 425,289 217,413 150,662 133,174 | 109,550 42,721 | 1,078,809 
1951 . . 462,241 » 250,933 | 166,157 | 148,388 j 123,186 571433 | 1,208,338 
1952 a . 522,491 ° 302,499 187,310 173,436 | 138,288 72,052 | 1,395,676 
Desr PER HEAD oF PopuLaTion. 
(£ s. d.) 
as .: ) 1 i 
1939 tr +» | 130 18 7, 95 13 3, 125 4 11, 182 10 6, 203 2 4} 111 I 2} 129 3:35 
1948 si -. | 12619 © 90 7 6 123 0 7 180 12 5, 194 IL Ir] 129 8 6] 125 12 10 
1949 os ~. | 127 610 g4 16 11) 125 4 ro! 185 6 0, 193 4 2] 140 2 5/128 xr 1 
1950 . +. }13n 17 3! 98 13 11! 127 5 51190 3 7 196 7 1{ 152 18 3/132 7 7 
1951 oy -- | 139 6 1% VIO 11 7 137 3 7 206 xr 8 211 17 O! 197 9 6) 144 0 5 
1952 Fan ss 154 4 0' 129 10 6 15 5 © 234 10 3] 229 19 11] 237 3 5]/ 162 3 9 
1 








{ 





In some States certain public utilities such as tramways, water supply and sewerage, 
harbour services, etc., are controlled by boards or trusts, which, in addition to receiving 
advances from the central Government, raise loars by public borrowing on their own 
behalf, while in other States these services are controlled by the central Government. 
Comparison of the debts of the States is therefore difficult, but on page 731 figures 
showirg the aggregate debts of the States, ircludirg these local and semi-governmental 
authorities, are shown for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. 


5- Public Debt and Interest Payabie in Australian Currency.—In the foregoing tables 
relating to Commonwealth and State public debt the debt outstanding in London is 
expressed ir sterling, ard debt outstanding in New York is expressed in pounds converted 
from dollars at the rate of $4.8665 to £1. This method of showing the debt gives no 
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indication of the amount that the Australian Governments would have to find tc repay 
the debt. In the following tables the public debt and the interest payable are shown 
in terms of Australian currency throughout. Debt in London and in New York has 
been corverted to Australian currency at the selling rate of exchange on 30th June, 
1952. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE, 1952 : AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY. 
































( £A.’000.) 
Maturing in— 
Particulars. Total. 
Australia. | London.(a) oe i 
DEBT. 

Commonwealth Debt— 
War (1914-18) Debt AS a 148,561 ' 9.455] ° .- 158,016 
War (1939-45) Debt Me -+ | 1,479,140 | 75247 Pes 1,486,387 
Works and Other Purposes ek 149,236 | 63,295 61,835 274,366 
Total Commonwealth Debt 4 1,776,937 79;997 61,835 | 1,918,769 

State Debt— | 
New South Wales ya es 388,786 154,221 23:777 566,784 
Victoria. . : oa a 252,818 56,757 9,792 319,367 
Queensland bu rt sas 138,312 551544 10,415 204,271 
South Australia .. Be 3 136,992 | 43,563 3,808 | 184,363 
Western Australia Be cA 100,286 45,163 4429 149,878 
Tasmania se a a 64,395 | 8,822 500 73,737 
Total State Debt Fe on 1,081,589 364,070 52,721 | 1,498,380 

Commonwealth and State Debt— | 
Short-term Debt . , A 405,090 29,917 pe 435,007 
Other Debt a3 ee «+ | 2,453,436 | 414,150} 114,556 | 2,982,142 

Grand Total Commonwealth and 

State Debt an -» | 2,858,526 | 444,067 114,556 | 3,417,149 








AnnuaL INTEREST PAYABLE. 





«Commonwealth Debt— | 

















War (1914-18) Debt ae Sa 43794 286 5,080 
War (1939-45) Debt oo es 37,278 290 sd 37,568 
Works and Other Purposes oe] 4:265 2,102 2,679 9,046 

- . 
Total Commonwealth Debt... | 46,337 2,678 | 2,679 | 51,694 
say 2 

State Debt— : 
New South Wales ze tae! 11,207 4,761 | Sor 16,769 
Victoria. . 3 ss aig 7,457 1,836 | 397 9,690 
Queensland 6 me bh 4,149 1,844 | | 381 6,374 
South Australia .. A or 3,978 1,353 | 155 | 5,486 
Western Australia ae ae 2,936 1,388 203 | 4:527 
Tasmania ws Ae uel 1,882 280 16 2,178 
Total State Debt be oe! 31,609 11,462 : 1,953 45,024 

: [—— in 

Grand Total Commonwealth and , ‘ i 

State Debt Re an 77,946 14,140 , 4,632 | 96,718 





(a) Converted at rate of £ stg. 100 = £A. 125 108. (4) Converted at rate of $2.2146 = £A. 1. 
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6. Public Debt at each Rate of Interest.—The following table shows particulars of the 
amounts of debt for Commonwealth and State purposes at 30th June, 1952, at each rate 
of interest :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30TH JUNE, 1952: AMOUNTS 
AT EACH RATE OF INTEREST. 





Maturing in— 























; Ss Total. 
\ Australia. London. New York. 
Rate of Interest. . 
eee 
: : | Com- ' | 
Com- | TONS | Com- ! Com- 
| mon- | State. {| yealth, | State. | mon- ; State. | mon- | State. 
wealth. ! | (a) : | wealth. wealth. 
I 
a : | i 
i 
Per cent. e :£A.’000. | £A,’000. Estg’o00. £stg’ooo, £’000. £’o00. | £’000. | £’000. 
5.0 .. st oat Say th | 1} 9,658. 4,793} 9,658) 4,794 
' 
4-25 .. at nd : os | ae ae oe (b)12,830' i 12,830 Ne 
4.0 .. os . : | 584 5:775| 11,546) x a 5,775] 12,130 
3.-875.. 7 1. 37493! 57209). |e. ns “3 37,491] 57,209 
3-75 «- a ++ (€)21,340| 72,852) 6,951| ve as oe 28,291 2,852 
3.625.. is es he 1 107! ee 1 “3 mys we : ae 107 
Sud Cee ea an be 886, 53974; 72;727 1,149 7,406 7:123| 81,019 
3.4875 an Big. hf dae 975 a os a 22 ee 975 
3-375.- on ne 147 | on . 3.357! 5,373) «3,504, «5373 
3.25.04 se ..  875,202| 155,922: 34,278) 57,671 1,345 6,420; 910,625} 220,013 
3.2391 ae .- (d)27,211 ara ne as Pa ae 27,211 wii 
3-125.. a ++ | 288,194] 493.703, a a nn rr 288,194] 493,703 
Bik sic 8 a Le qoril st a = wen oe 4,015 
3.0 .. - is | 43,857, °9:795, 90,899 .. . .. 23:957, 134,747 
1 
2.8347 te ++ 1(€)14,599 ae . meat 1. he 14,599}. 
2.75 0. es SoM, Pace (f) 470; 37,326]. he 470| 37,326 
2.7525 me Se Mie 418. 1 ae a ds 418 
B90 45 pe wea es | 2(f) 500] 19,932)... ah os 500] 19,934 
2.325.. on ah 1,730! es ee Ae we an 1.730 
2.0 i 92,171| 207,063 Ss: ats $8 ees 92,171} 207,063 
\ ‘ 
1.5 : {4 | 3,287 = : Sa a, See 385 oa 3,287 
1.0 j .. f .38,983 | a oie ae .. + 38,983 
| : ‘ | 
0.75-.. an ++ 405.090 e | 405.090, 
Overdue sk -. (A) 1,164; * | 2 1,164 2" 
War (1914-18) Savings : ; 
Stamps ai a 14 { 14 
War (1939-45) Savings | 
Stamps te ona 134 | on 134 
National Savings Stamps ° 18; . be a CH 18 
2 ed js i 
1 | ‘ 
Total Debt .. 11,776,937 1,081,589] 63,743] 290,095, 28,139| —23,992|1,868,819|1,395,676 
{ 




















(a) Excludes War (1914-18) Debt due to United Kingdom Government, £79,724,000 (rate of interest, 


4.91667 per cent.). (6) International Bank Dollar Loan. (c) Includes Advance Loan 
Subscriptions, £1,417,000. (d@) War Savings and Savings Certificates—7 years series. (e) Savings 
Certificates—5 years series. (f) Short-term Treasury Bills and Debentures. (q) Internal 


Treasury Bills, £251,810,000 and Public Treasury Bills, £153,280,000. (A) Includes War (1914-18) 
Gratuity Bonds, £12,000 and War (1914~18) Savings Certificates, £4,000. . 


The variations in the rates of interest payable on the public debts of the States 
from igot to 1952 appear in the following table which shows the percentages of the 
total debts in various interest groups during the years specified, and the average rate of 
interest in each year 
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STATE PUBLIC DEBT; PERCENTAGES, ETC., IN VARIOUS INTEREST GROUPS. 
Percertage of Total Debt at 30th June— 
Interest Rates. - : 
Igor. Igtt. 192k. 1931. | 1939. | 1941. i Ig51 | 1952. 
Not exceeding 3 per cent. 18.0 17.9 | 10.2 5.3 19.1 18.5 123-7 , 31.8 
Exeeeding 3 per cent. but | | 
not exceeding 4 percent. | 78.5 81.9 45-4 17.2 62.4 63.6 75-9 | 67.9 
Exceeding 4 per cent. but \ 
not exceeding 5 per cent. 3.1 O.r 15.6 36.8 16.0 15.5 0.4 | 0.3 
Exceeding 5 per cent. but | \ 
not excecding 6 per cent. 0.4 o.t 23.5 38.4 2.3 2.2 | at ate 
Exceeding 6 per cent. : or 5:3 2.3 0.2 0.2 es she 
Total .. .. | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Average Rate of Interest ( 
Payable . o 3-7 3.6 4:4 4.9 3-7 3-7 3.1 3.0 











7. Dates of Maturity —(i) Commonwealth. 
wealth Public Debt at 30th June, 1952 is classified according to the earliest and the latest 


years of maturity. 


In the following table the Common- 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1952(a) : CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO EARLIEST AND LATEST YEARS OF MATURITY. 





Year of Maturity. 





Before 30th June, 1952 

1952-53(b) oe 
1953754 on . 
1954-55 os on 


1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 


1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 


1965~66 
1966-67 
1969~70 
1974-75 
1975-76 
1977-78 


War (1939-45) Savings 
and Savings  Certi- 
ficates— . 

Seven years series. . 
Five years scrics 

War (1939-45) Savings 
Stamps aa a 

National Savings Stamps 

War (1914-18) Savings 
Stamps est a 

Peace Savings Certificates 

Overdue es ae 

Half-yearly 


Total 


Earliest Year. 


| Latest Year. 





Maturing in— 











Maturing in— 























E Total. Total. 
Aus- New Aus- New 
tralia. Tondon. York. tralia. Londen. York. 
£A.’000. 4 Ste S’o00. | £’o00. |i £A.’000. = Ste: £’000, | £’000. 
749,009]... + 749,009 . . 
475:927 7,921 9,658) 493,506!) 435,355 970] 436,325 
14,238 cn. ae 14,238 12,520 2¢ 12,520 
51,178 51,178|| 91,750 91,750 ° 
132,988] 16,234 2s 149,222 8.513 ii 9,658) 18,172 
83,280]. 1,745] 84,425 43,200 6,951 1,145] 51,296 
11,300 +o 1,300 43,969)... 43,969 
es ave 241,140) 241,140 
244,903) 244,903 
81,804, 5:775| 87,579|} 236,511) 16,234] .. 252,745 
73,754] 5.974| 3.357] 83,085]! 160,059). 3.357| 163,416 
(c)60,069 2 = 60,069 43,571 #8 7 43,57 
id 2 81,804 5:775 87,579 
295 295 73:754) +s 735754 
17,749 oe 17,749 || (c)16,498 oe 5 16,498 
+e 1,149 1,149 .- 5,974 1,149] 7,123 
‘ ai oss -- 17,749, + 17,749 
i a i i 295 295 
9:795 9,795|) -- + . 
wh te 9:795 9,795 
il 
H 
27,211 27,211)! 27,211 27,211 
14,599 14,599), 14,599 14,599 
134 134|! sil 134 
18 4 18). 18 18 
14], | | 14! 14 14 
103 103: 103, . 103 
1,164 Bs. 3 1,164]! 1,364, rae 1,164 
147 (12,830 12,977 147 (412,830) 12,977 
| 4 
1,776,937 | shia 28,139 1,868,819 
{ 


! 
63,743! 28,139 aca 1,776,937} 





(a) See notes to table on page 728. 
Loan Subscriptions, £1,417,000 
instalments from 1st September, 1955 to 1st September, 1975. 


(5) Includes Short-term Debt. nelu 
(d) International Bank Dollar Loan, to be repaid in half-yearly 


(c) Includes Advance 
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(ii) States. Particulars of State Public Debt at 30th June, 1952 have been classified 
in the following table according to the earliest and the latest years of maturity. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1952 : CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO EARLIEST 
AND LATEST YEARS OF MATURITY. 


) t 





























! Earliest Year. Latest Year. 
Maturing in— Maturing in— 
Year of Maturity. s : een ee eee 
Total. | Total. 
Aus- , New Aus- New 
tralia. | PODAOn, York. tralia, | London. yon 
4 | pes aie | a E 
£A.’000.| £ Stg. | £’coo. £’000, £A’000., £ Stg.| L’ooo. £'000, 
} 000. . *000, | 
Before 30th June, 1952 143,248 27,681! +.  ¢ 170,929 che ' an ie a 
1952~53 os . 60,725|(a)22,868 4,793] 88,386 19,866'(a)34,653) es 54,524 
1953-54 o os | 55:793' 21,084) -- 76,877 34,104 10,7961. 44.900 
1954-55 a ais 157,160} 20,141/ a 177,301 198,018, 3;205 ate 207,223 
1955-56 Se ony 12,650 16,066; a 28,716] 22,693, ix ' 4,793 27,486 
1956-57 er =s 65,412 as 6,420} 71,832 19,0006' , .. f 6,420] 25,426 
1957-58 és . 39,5081. - 39,508 37:6741 20,141 ne 57,315 
1958-59 Ae a 1,668 14,055. _ 15,723 37,762] 21,084 we 58,846 
1959-60 ae oi 2.732, re as 2.732 78,390 ae as 78,390 
1960-61 eye aa 111,500, ois ate 141,500! 66,309. 18,575: ee 84,884 
1961-62 - -» | 183,864! 23,962) 5,373} 213,199'] 31,150. 51373] 36,523 
1962-63 as aft 169.773 12,879] wie 182,643 60,209 re ne 60,209 
1963-64 ~ he ws 3.604] 10,000). 13,604|| 110,825, .. : xa 110,825 
1964-65 a ars 1,564) 12,974 ste 14,538)} 183,630, 12,870; Si 196,500 
! | 5 
1965-66 os 2 1,084, 55,028} .. 56,1121} 110,649! 10,000, .. 120,649 
1966-67 es wd 2,450] a 7,406 9,856! 2,450| 23,962 7,406, 33,818 
1967-68 a Si 2,202 15,949 ors 18,151 2,202, 14,850 se 17,052 
1968-69 a oe 2,455... 2,455 2.455 ea 2,455 
1969-70 as as 3,242 18,44 21,683 3:242] 42,068 ex 45,310 
1970-71 . 2,369 .. | 2,369 2,369) 11,546). 13,915 
1971-72 a a 2,177] 12,22 | 14,402 2,177] 15,949) ag 18,126 
1972-73 ere ee 2,711 ra | 2,711 2.711 iva ofa 2,711 
1973-74 + + 3-336 3:336! 3,336, 12,225 ar 15,561 
1974-75 + . 4-378 4:378\| 4.378] 31,.gr5! 35,793 
1975~76. 28 .- 7,338, 4,351, -- 11.689 7,338] .- Wed 7:338 
1976-77 ea ie 6,001, ak | Ae 6,001, 6,001 es ay 6,001 
1977-78 a oo 1,839 1,839 1,839, 4,351). 6,190 
1978-79 se ars 1,921 1,g2L 1,921 es ote 1,g2L 
1979-80 ‘a bin 2,008) 2,008 2,008 any a 2,008 
1980-81 ait i 2,098) 2,098 2,098 os ha 2,098 
1981-82 aie oe 2,193 2,193 2,193 ate at 2.193 
1982-83 on ter J 1,661! 1,661 1,661 ee H 2d 1,661 
Overdue Se ats ais 2 ' 2; 2% 2 
Interminable .. Be os oe. I ' 1 Pee at 
Treasurer's option | ae 2,397 a 2,397 a 23397 sua 2,397 
Half-yearty drawings .. 10,560) of i oe 10,560 | 10,560, iz ; 4 10,560 
Indefinite oe 10,365 a ae 10,365 10,365 ae 10,365 
Total .. - + {1,081,589 290,095! 23,99211,395,676|] 1,081,589] 290,095} 23.99211,395,676 














(a) Includes short-term debt, £22,868,000. 


Under the Financial Agreement Act 1944, Treasury Bills issued to meet State revenue 
deficits accruing between ist July, 1928 and 30th June, 1935 were retired on 31st 
‘December, 1944. In place of those not redeemed, one per cent. debentures amounting 
to £43,018,000 were issued. One of these debentures will mature in each year up to 
1983. Particulars of these debentures are included under their respective years of 
maturity in the tables above. 


8. Short-term Debt.—{i) 4mount. Particulars of the short-term debt (Treasury 
Bills and Debentures) of the Commonwealth and States in London and in Australia at 
30th June, 1939 and at intervals from 30th June, 1948 to 30th June, 1952 are shown in the 
following table. This debt is included in the public debt as shown elsewhere. 


CoMMONWEALTH AND State Pugsiic DeBr OuTSTANDING. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE SHORT-TERM DEBT.(a) 
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Maturing in Australia. (£ A.’000.) 


Maturing in London. 


(£5tz.000.) 

















eee Common- | Common- i - 
wealth. States. Total. wealth. States, Total. 
\ 

30th Jume, 1939 - 50,228 + 50,228 4,220 1 23,155 | 27,375 
Pe » 1948 208,280 | 208,280 1,970 22,868 ; 24,838 
5 + 1949 123,280 ‘ 123,280 1,720 : 22,868 24,588 
3 » 1950 108,280 acd 108,280 1,470; 22,868 24,338 
s 1951 108,280 2,400 | 110,680 1,220 22,868 24,088 

30th: September, 1951 103,280 | 2,500 | 105,780 1,220 | 22,868 24,088 
31st December, 1951 233,280 6,000 | 239,280 970 ' 22,868 23,838 
31st March, 1952 258,280 6,000 } 264,280 970! 22,868 23,838 
30th June, 1952 153,280 ; 153,280 970 22,868 23,838 





(a) Exeludes Overdrafts and loternal Treasury Bills. 


(ii) Interest Rates. (a) London. ‘The rates of interest payable on Treasury Bills and 
Debentures in London during the following periods were: 1938-39—minimum rate, 2 
per cent., maximum rate, 2} per cent. ; 1947-48 to 1950-51—minimum rate, 2 per cent., 
maximum rate, 2} per cent. On Sth November, 1951 the rates were increased to— 
minimum rate, 24 per cent., maximum rate, 22 per cent. 

(b) Australia. The Treasury Bill rates in Australia were as follows :—1} per cent. 
from ist January, 1935; 14 per cent. from 1st May, 1940; 1} per cent. from ist May, 
1943 1 per cent. from 1st March, 1945; } per cent. from tst May, 1949; 1 per cent. 
from ist August, 1952. 

g. State and Municipal and Semi-Governmental Authority Public Debt——Yor the 
reasons indicated on page 726 direct comparisons of the debts of the several States should 
be made with caution. The table following shows, for 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1950-51, 
particulars of the debts of the States and the debts due to the public by municipal and 
semi-governmental authorities in each State. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITY PUBLIC DEBT. 



































1 
State. | State. Municipal: an oer Total. 
(a) 
Dest. 
(£000.) 
1950-51. 
New South Wales .. ie es | 402,241 39,122 108,280 | 609,643 
Victoria oe e es 250,933 15,058 123,125 389,116 
Queensland os ae ee | 166,157 36,593 13,535 216,285 
South Australia a re 2 148,358 699 11,253 160,340 
Western Australia .. F a | 123,186. 2,538 392 126,116 
Tasmania .. ren as 4 57,433 4,191 1,302 62,926 
I950-5I ls. | 1,208, 338 98,201 257,887 | 1,564,426 
4949-50 1,078,809 84,445 | 206,622 . 1,369,876 
Total< 1948-49 1,008,884 74,201 176,561 1,259,646 
1947-48 964,802 67,071 161,390 1,193,263, 
1938-39 897,772 78,126 120,512 1,096,410 
Dest Per Heap or PopucaTion. 
(£.) 
1950-51. 

New South Wales 139.3! 1.8 : 32.7 183.8 
Viktoria 110.6 | 6.6 | 54.3 171.5 
Queensland 137.2 | 30.2 | II.2 178.6 
South Australia =. 206.1 1.0 15.6 222.7 
Western Australia .. 231.9 4-3 0.7 216.9 
Tasmania .. fe 197.5 14.4 4.5 216.4 

( 1950~51 144.0 11.7 30.8 186.5 

| 1949-50 E32.4 10.4 | 25.3 168.1 
Total< 1948-49 128.1 9-4 22.4 159.9 
1947-48 125.6 8.7 21.0 155.3 
1938-39 129.2 11.2 17.4 157.8 





(a) Due to the public and excludes a aoits tie to Central Government. Includes bank overdrafts. 
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§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Raisings. 


1. New Loans Raised, 1947-48 to 1951-52.—Under the Financial Agreement between 
the Commonwealth and the States, the Commonwealth is responsible for raising all loan 
moneys required by both the Commonwealth and the State Governments. Details of 
loan transactions given in this section relate, therefore, to all loans raised for the Com- 
monwealth and the States. The following table shows details of new loans raised in 
Australia by the Commonwealth during the five years 1947-48 to 1951-52. No new 
loans were raised in London during this period, and the only new loan raised in New York 
was that from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. amounting 
to $100,000,000, raised in May, 1951 and repayable in half-yearly instalments trom ist 
September, 1955 to 1st September, 1975. The rate of interest is 4} per cent. Of this 
loan $62,439,164 had been drawn at 30th June, 1952. 


COMMONWEALTH NEW LOANS(a) RAISED IN AUSTRALIA. 



































| , Allocation of Proceeds. 
) Commonwealth. 
Rate pace | 
7 Bue Amount ee = : ence 
. a5 moun oO = n- Year 0} W: 
Month of Raising. (invited, Sub- scltza, | terest | Maturity] TSU° | (7930- 
seribers. z r 
: sunum. £100. a5) Other | States. 
| Repat- cae 
riation ° 
Ser- 
vices. 
4 £’000. £’000. % £& | £’oo0. | £’oo0. | £’000. 
1947-48— 
October (Fourth Se- 
AIH (itch Security 48,030| 95,327) 61,223 3k 1956-59 100 | 21,611| 13,012! 26,600 
Loan) .. ++ | 35,000} 87,234] 43.294 3h 1957-60 100 6,621, 7,645] 29,028 
1948-49-— 
September (Sixth | . 
Mine eeeoat Be: 15,000, 84,472 15,052 34 1962 100 52 an 15,000 
‘a i" 
curity Loan) .. | 43,239, 54,860 rae ai | autores \ 100 5.539| 32.140| 24,145 
eee ctoniber’ = Chihith 
eptember (Lig a 
Security Loan) .. ) 25.912} 63,504|¢ ,°035] 2 1953 100 45,167 
March (Ninth Se- Bee 38 gery 
it ? a 
Petar iacd Loan) 40,875] 46,066 52.245 3h 196164 roo | 11,887] 17,215] 31,576 
August (Tenth Se- : 
curity Loan) .. | 12,911| 46,302 6,531 2 1953 \bioo | 1,301). 47,000 
November (Eleventh | eth 38 erred 
Mae elie se. 21,253} 32,160 28.024 3h 1961-64 100 ia 30,000 
ity : 3:275| 2 1954 100 \ 
pera Loan) . | 40,000) 46,192 45,991 34 1962—65 99 328) ie 48,938 
August (Thirteenth 
i 8,911} 2 1954 \ 
s t an) .. 
oceans aires 40,000} 22,628 23,589 3t 1962-65 100 xd 3,840] 28,660 
bade Security 2,794) 2 1954 ' 
Maren (vitteenth Se. 13,233) 12,909 10,752 32 1962-65 Ioo t ie 1,470] 12,076 
curity Loan) .. 30,533) 19-449 ake 32 1962005 100 | Ke X,901} 15,862 
June be «+ | 160,000) (8) 160,000 2 1955 100 7,135| 16,367| 136,498 

















(a) Includes loans raised for redemption of Treasury Bills, but excludes conversion loans, loans for 
redemption of debt maturing in London, short-term debt and certain miscellaneous debt (see below). 
(?) eda (taken up by National Debt Sinking Fund, £125.5 million, and other Commonwealth 

rust Funds). 


The loan of £160,000,000 issued in June, 1952 was for the purpose of fulfilling an 
undertaking given by the Commonwealth that the States would have access to loar funds 
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for their works programmes during 1951-52 up to the approved Loan Council borrowing 
programme of £225,287,000. Subscriptions to this special loan came from the following 
sources :— 


National Debt Commission— 3 £ 
Investment of surplus received from Commonwealth Revenue 98,500,000 
Investment of Australian currency proceeds of International 
Bank Loan Se as “ Br at 27,000,000 
Commonwealth Trust Moneys—Investment .. ox 12 34,500,000 
* 160,000,000 
Finance of the approved Loan Council programme in 1951-52 was therefore provided 
from the following sources— £ 
Public Loans, domestic raisings, etc. as be on 72,422,000 
Special Commonwealth Loan ie is 1% .» 152,865,000 


In addition to the new loans raised shown in the foregoing table, and the redemption 
and conversion loans shown in the following table, there were other miscellaneous debt 
operations during 1951-52, viz. :—Savings Certificates and War Saving Certificates 
(Five and Seven Years’ Series), decrease of £6,306,000 ; War Savings and Savings Stamps, 
decrease of £3,000; “‘ Over the Counter Sales ” (small amounts borrowed by the States 
by virtue of certain statutory rights), £1,844,000. Advance loan subscriptions in hand 
increased from £1,026,000 at the end of 1950-51 to £1,417,000 at the end of 1951-52. 


2. Conversion and Redemption Loans, 1947-48 to 1951-52._{i) Australia. Particulars 
of conversion loans raised in Australia during the five years 1947-48 to 1951-52 are given 
in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION LOANS RAISED IN 





























AUSTRALIA. 
Old Loan. New Loan. 
| Re eee ts Reduction 
af : Rate of Rate of ,; an ental 
Month of Raising. | a - Price of r Liability 
| Amount. ea Amount. — Issue per Maturity or 
| annum. annum. £100. Interest. 
: | £A.’000. % £A.’000. % £ £A.’o00. 
1947-45— 
August ee { Sree ae } 28.111 3t 100 1956-59 238 
October se 19,015 at 19,015 3h 100 1956-59 —119 
December ss 6,000 24 6,000 38 100 1956-59 — 38 
{ 55,231 2 
1948-49—~ 14,168 3 
September ia 7.581 3t " 85,038 3h 100 1962 —293 
8,058 34 J 
fare 17,291 2 33:577 2 “100 1952 & 
Afarch 59,470 24 } { 435184 3h 100 1960-63 } 188 
( 15,262 2 ) 
1949-50— 5 
td 50,268 2t ‘ 29,609 2 100 1953 
September 1 12.104 32 59,480 3h 100 1960-63 ae! 
11,455 3% J 
2,235 2 100 1953 aly 
March o 4.125 2 { 1.890 34 106 1961-64 } 21 
1950-5I— a 
i, 9,285 3h 9;715 2 100 1953 
August os { 27,817 a. 27,387 3h 100 1961-64 408 
Noy 14,698 2 100 1953” 
November ae 116.828 4 102.130 3t 00 1961-64 1,187 
1951-52— < 
ove: 26.7 5:077 2 100 1954 
November a 26,767 32 21,690 33 10. 1962-65 89 
33:654 2 100 1955 
March — 44,467 = 10,813 32 100 1962-65 —189 





NOTE.— Minus sign (—) indicates an increase in the annual liability for interest. 


(ii) London. The following table shows particulars of loans raised in Australia and 
London during the years 1947-48 to 1950-51 for the purpose of redeeming and con- 
verting London loans. There were no loans raised for this purpose in 1951-52. 
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COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED FOR THE CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION 
OF LOANS MATURING IN LONDON. 


























Old Loan. | New Loan. Reduction 
ph a ch _ le... — _.} in Anpbual 
} ; Liability 
Month of Raising. ‘ Rate of | Amount raised in— | Rate of | Price of for In- 
Amount. Interest Interest Issue Year of j terestand 
ount. "per | per per Maturity.|/Exchange. 
| annum. | Australia.| London. | annum. £100. (a) 
= | He: 
£8tg. | % | £Avo00.| £ Stg. % | & £A.’000. 
"000. 000. 
1947-48— ; 12,870 8 1963-6 
January... 15,870 5st { 3.761 va 7 3, a eee } 443 
1948-49-— ne 10,000 3 100 1964-66 
August eS 13,988 4 5.000 a 33 100 1957-60 169 
5,170 3 os 15,000 3 100 1965-67 
January ag 14775 32 6,200 2 3h too | 1962 131 
° 1,959 1 3f ee 12,986 3 100 1972-74 ” 
January 16,027 4 6,269 ne 3k 100 1960-63 212 
, oe 15,000 -3 100 1975-77 
March si 19,500 32 5,642 a 3b 100 1960-63 176 
1949-50— i 
October i 5:583 34 7,000) ad 3h 100 1960~63 26 
1g50-51— | \ 
July . 9,400 | 34 11,785 as 3t too {| 1964 . 44 














(a) No account has been taken of cost of issuing the conversion loans at a discount. Exchange 
calculated at £4. 125.375 = £ stg. 100. 


(iii) New York. During 1946-47 four loans totalling $128,000,000 were raised in 
New York to redeem loans which became due for redemption or which the Commonwealth 
had the option of redeeming. Details of these loans are given in the last issue of the 
Year Book (page 836). No further loans were raised in New York for this purpose during 
the five years 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


3. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development Loan.—To provide 
dollar funds for the purchase of certain types of capital equipment and plant which were 
indispensable to the furtherance of development in Australia and which could only be 
obtained in the United States of America and Canada, the Commonwealth Government, 
in August, 1950, arranged a loan of $100,000,000 from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The loan is for a term of 25 years with interest at 
44 per cent. per annum on the amount of the loan withdrawn and outstanding from time 
to time. In addition there is a commitment charge of 2 per cent. per annum on the 
amount of the loan not withdrawn from time to time. Repayment of the loan is to be 
made in half-yearly instalments commencing on 1st September, 1955. The last instal- 
ment is payable on 1st September, 1975. Up to 30th June, 1952, $62,439,164 had been 
drawn on the loan. 


In July, 1952, a further loan of $50,000,000 was arranged. This loan is for a term of 
20 years with interest at 4} per cent. per annum on the amount of the loan withdrawn 
and outstanding from time to time. There is also a commitment charge of } per cent. 
per annum similar to that of the previous loan. Repayment of the loan is to = made in 
half-yearly instalments from ist June, 1957 to 1st December, 1972. 


The capital equipment and plant purchased from the proveeds of these loans are made 
available to Commonwealth and State Government departments and agencies and. 
private firms ard individuals for use in the development of Australian resources. Subject 
to a special import licence being obtained, the goods are imported and distributed 
through normal channels and payment made through the Australian banking system. 
Periodically, schedules of dollar payments for goods imported against loan licences are 
submitted to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. These 
schedules form the basis for periodical drawings by the Commonwealth against the loan. 
The amounts drawn are paid to the Commonwealth Bank to replace the dollar funds 
used in making the purchases. In return, the Commonwealth Government receives 
Australian currency from the Commonwealth Bank. This is paid to the Commonwealth 
National Debt Sinking Fund, out of which the loans will subsequently be redeemed. 
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4. Summary of Loan Transactions, 1942—43 to 1951-52.—The following table contains 
@ summary of loan transactions on behalf of the Commonwealth and State Governments 
during the last ten years. 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN TRANSACTIONS : SUMMARY. 


Loans Raised for Conversion or 









































New Loans. Redemption of Existing Debt 
Net Increase in Short- Maturing in— 
term Debt in— 
bias Net Increase of London. 
30th Public Loans(a)} Miscellaneous 
June, Baised in— Debt in— : Aus- eae New 
(d) Australia. ia tralia. Raised in— York. 
D- SS 
Aus- New Aus- Lon- | puptic Tn- don Aus- | Lon- 
tralia. | York. | tralia. don. ternal. tralia. | don. 
£A.’000.| §’000. | £A.’000.! £ Stg. | £A.’000.| £A.’000.| £Stz. | £A. £A. | £S8tg. | $*000. 
| ’oo0. 7000. | ’oo0o. 7000. | ‘ooo. 
1943 184,692 ig 31,304! 254! 172,886 8.500:—~ 1.399 21,783) a 16,451 
1944 | 276.949 «. [= 6,952!— 12,007! 77,905, 2,718|— 1,112] 12,2521 5,631 as 
1945 | 264,245 ey 14,218 ee !— 32.745, 32,104,—- 250 40,666 | 12,650, ae 
1946 | 172,817]... 2,390|- -347|- —s330]_—Ctis — 250] 21,157. 43.017} 74,055 ive 
1947 } 105,164 whe 8,086 os -- 65,000! 25,000!— 250 31.227 3:334 34.591! 128,000 
1948 104,518 Ss 1,719 oa — 70,000| 20,1r00j}— 250] 53,126 3,761! 12,870. 
1949 76,876 on 3202 a — 85,000! 41,400/— 250,161.799 23,111' §2.986 
1950 105,845 4,788 a '— 15,000] 19,000}— 250] 93,213' 7,000 exe 
1951 127,580je 9,059 — 30,183 ‘ae t 2,400; 87,000}— 250) 153,928, 11,785, 
1952 d223,809)/¢ 53,380|—_4,075 «+ | 42,600, — 37,000/— 250} 71.234 
(a) Includes loans raised for redemption of ‘freasury Bills. No new loans were raised in London during 
this period. (b) ‘‘ Over the Counter Sales ’’ and net increase in debt on account of Citizens’ National 


Emergency Loans, War Savings and Savings Certificates and Stamps. National Savings Bonds and Stamps, 
and Advance Loan Subscriptions. Debt in London includes Citizens’ National Emergency Loans and 
debt to United Kingdom Government. (c) Amount drawn of $100,000,000 loan from International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. (d) Includes special loan ‘of £160,000.000 raised from 
‘Commonwealth Trust Funds. 

NoTE.—-Minus sign (—) denotes a decrease in debt. 


§ 5. National Debt Sinking Fund. 


1. Commonwealth Public Debt.—Particulars relating to the creation of sinking funds 
are included in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 23. 

The old sinking funds were merged in the National Debt Sinking Fund on 11th 
August, 1923. Particulars of receipts and expenditure of the Commonwealth Account 
for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 were as follows :— 


NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND: COMMONWEALTH ACCOUNT. 
































{ £’000.) 
f 1 
items. | 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
i 
Receipts— ' 2 
From Consolidated Revenue | 3,918 15,450 16,083 16,146 17,225 1(@)116,928 
Loans and Advances Repaid 17} 454 ! 766 580 1 4,381 2,094 
War Service Homes Money : ; 
Repaid we wet 629 1,115 | 1,357 2,156 ¢ 3,147 4,046 
Half Net Profit Common- ; | ! ' 
wealth Bank ae Se 371 965! 1,082 1,116 1,140 I 11336 
Reparation Moneys ae oa oa ia 500 ore | 
Interest on Investments... i 321 3r | 42 104 ! jo 
Loan (International Bank for 
Reconstruction and De- i 
velopment) Act a ai H ase Pr ar 4,044 23,831 
Other Contributions 2s 14 12 | 12 12 12 
Total Receipts aa t 4,931 18,033 19,342, 20.614 30,019 aia 
Expenditure— ‘ 
Securities Repurchased and ! 
Redeemed in— : | , | ; | 
Australia ines ae 5230 23,281 ' 3,917 26,916 28,762 25,382 
London Sa a3 608 371. 314 610 | 1,688 | 4ir 
New York... ion of 214 90 ; 78 118 449 448 
Total Expenditure wet 5,052 23,742 | 4,309 27,644 | 30,599 26,241 
Balance at 30th June 13 2,874 ' 17,907 | 10,877 9,997 | 132,079. 
Face Value of Securities Re- ; 
purchased and Tredeemed i in-— 
Australia as Be 4;:199 23,201 1 3,900 26,872 28,828 26,882 
London = es | 498 294 | 250 496 1,409 335 
New York ws oe | 167 66 | 57 68 | 2t0 211 
Total Face Value 4 4,864 23,561 | 4,207 27,436 | 30,447 27,428 





(a) Includes £98,500,000 Consolidated Revenue Fund surplus. 
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2. State Public Debt.—{i) States, 1951-52. 
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Prior to the passing of the Financial 


Agreement Act 1928, the practice by the States of providing sinking funds had been 


consistently followed in Western Australia only. 
establishment of a sinking fund on States’ debts (see p. 720). 


This Act contains provisions for the 
Particulars of the trans- 


actions of the National Debt Sinking Fund (States’ Account) for each State during the 
vear 1951-52 are shown below. 








NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND: STATE ACCOUNT, 1951-52. 
( £7000.) 
| | 
Items. H NSW. | Vie. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas. | Total 
+ t J 1 
‘ —: ( Pe 
Receipts— : ' 
Contributions under Financial ; | { : 
Agreement— ' ' i : 
Common wealth 980 528 | 334 316 273 1 126 ' 2,557 
States .. ' 3,926; 2,231 | 1,461 1,281 , 1,022 | 404 | 10,32 
Interest from States on can- f : H 
celled Securities i Iq | 10 | 4 | 6 | 5 2 | 41 
Special Contributions by States i 109 ; 34! r| Pe 6: 15! 
Interest on Investments, etc. | roid I I I . | ate \ 4, 
Total Receipts 3.030. | 2.804 1,800 1,605 + 1.307 ! 538 + 13.078 
Expenditure— \ ‘ i ' ; 
Seeurities Repurehased and Re- ' : ! ! 
deemed in— \ ! | 
Australia +1 3.410 | 2,164 1,192 1,231 | 838 445 3280 
London te 64° 79 76 96 142 17 | 474 
New York ; oa 243 | 59° 89 22. 2 | S30. 
Tota] Expenditure : 3,757 2,302 | 1,357 1.349 992, 467 10,184 
Balance at 30th June, 1952 . (1381 | 374 494 | 312! 318! 100 | 3,170 
Face Value of Securities Repur- , ; 
chased and peceuns in— H ' 
Australia .. d 3,568 2,266 1,235 1,268 861 463 9,661 
London. pee | 57 71 66 86 | 125 15 420 
New York... as - | 124° 20 46 Ir 3. 220 
Total Face Value 3,749 . 2,367 1,347 1,365 992 481 | 10,301 


(ii) All States, 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 



































The following table is a summary 


of the transactions of the National Debt Sinking Fund (State Account) for the years 


ie —39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND : 


. 





STATE ACCOUNT. 
































( £7000.) 
Items. 1938~39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. | 195051. ; 1951-52. 
Receipts— 
Contributions under Financial 
Agreement— 
Commonwealth 1,478 1.732 1,851 2,006 2,241 2,557 
States 4:327 7,653 8,109 8,747 9.418 10,325 
Interest from States on 
cancelled Securities 15 16 29 27 25 4r 
Commonwealth Contributions : 
under Federal Aids Roads 
and Works Act . : 69 68 20: 
Special Contributions by 
States .. 61 137 174 142 147 | 151 
Interest on Inv estments, ete. 56 19 Il 6 3 | 4 
Total Receipts 6,006 9,625 10,194 10,928 11,839 13,078 
Expenditure— 
Securities Repurchased and 
Redeemed in— 
Australia 4,008 8,950 8,337 6,509 8,877 9,280 
London 1,722 2,902 2,393 1,449 5,307 474 
New York 347 444 256 393 462 430_ 
Total Expenditur2 6,077 12,296 10,986 8,351 14,646 10,184 
Balance at 30th June y 1.885 1.307 515 3,092 285 3,179 
Face Value of Securities Repur- 
chased and Redeemed in— . 
Australia ‘ ee 3,996 8,930 8,292 6,480 8.859 9,661 
London 1,561 2,309 1,909 1,182 45345 420 
New York . 285 314 185 223 22) 220 
Total Face Value 5,842 11,553 10.386 7,885 13,433 10,201 








Particulars of the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and the States 
and of the provisions regarding Sinking Fund contributions are shown on page 719 of 
this issue and in the Finance Bulletins issued by this Bureau. 
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E. TAXES ON INCOME. 


Note —The following section was written prior to the introduction of the 1953-54 
Commonwealth Budget, when certain changes in income taxes were made. For a 
description of the taxes inclusive of these changes see Appendix to this volume. 

1. General.—A description of the development of income taxes in Australia appeared 
in Official Year Book No. 35, p. 926. Since July, 1942, the Commonwealth, under the 
uniform tax arrangement, has been the only authority imposing taxes on income. Taxes 
on income are assessed and imposed under the Income Tax and Social Services Con- 
tribution Assessment Act 1936-1953 and the Income Tax and Social Services Contribution 
Act 1952. The latter act is an annual measure and its primary purpose is to declare the 
rates of tax and contribution payable for the financial year. The rates for the financial 
year are levied, in the case of individuals, on the income of that year and, in the case 
of companies, on the income.of the preceding year. Thus tax for the financial year 
1952-53 is levied on the income of individuals in 1952-53 and on the income of companies 
in 1951-52. 

2. Present Taxes.—Commencing with the 1950-51 financial year the two taxes on 
incomes of individuals (Income Tax and Social Services Contribution) were combined 
into a single tax known as Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. For the financial 
year 1950-51 companies were liable to pay primary tax and tax on undistributed income. 
Public companies were also liable to a super tax. For the financial year 1951-52 the 
super tax and tax on the undistributed income of public companies were discontinued. 
However, in the latter year provision was made for an additional tax on the income of 
certain public companies and an advance payment of tax for 1952-53. 

; 3. Assessable Income.—Income taxes in Australia are levied, primarily, on all income 

derived from Australian sources by any person, rather than on income derived from all 
sources by Australian residents. Thus a non-resident is taxed on income derived in 
Australia, while a resident is, in general, not taxed on income other than dividends 
derived trom overscas if the income is taxed in the country in which it is derived. 

Certain types of Australian income are exempt from tax in Australia, the more 
important being (i) pensions, child endowment and other payments under the Social 
Services Consolidation Act 1947-1950, (ii) income from gold-mining and uranium mining, 
(iii) twenty per cent. of certain mining profits, (iv) dividends paid out of exempt mining 
profits, and (v) pay and allowances earned by a member of the Defence Forces while 
serving in Korea after 26th June, 1950 and Malaya after 28th June, 1950. Commencing 
with the year 1951-52, income received from a scholarship, bursary or other educational 
allowance is also exempt. 

No amonnt is included in assessable income on account of a house occupied by its 
owner. Profits derived from the sale of property are not assessable income if such property 
was not purchased with a view to resale at a profit. 

Assessable income is divided into two main groups—personal exertion and property. 
Personal exertion income includes all wage, salary, business and professional incomes, 
while property income includes all rents, dividends and interest. A further tax on 
property income is imposed on individuals in cases where the total taxable income exceeds 
£400 and the amount of property income exceeds £100 (see page 739). No distinction 
between personal exertion and property income is made for companies. 

Expenses incurred in earning income, certain subscriptions to business associations 
and trade union dues, are allowable deductions. Losses incurred in previous years may 
be carried forward as a deduction. 

Because of uncongenial climatic conditions, isolation and high cost of living, taxpayers 
living in certain areas are allowed an additional deduction. Two zones have been 
prescribed, and the allowances are Zone A, £120 and Zone B, £20. 

Income Tax and Social Services Contribution is levied on the taxable income 
remaining after making these deductions and the concessional deductions to which 
reference is made in paragraph 4 following. 

4. Concessional Deductions.—Prior to the financial year 1950-51, concessional allow- 
ances for dependants, medical expenses, life assurance and superannuation contributions, 
etc., were made by way of rebates of Income Tax or by way of concessional rates for 
Social Services Contribution. Since 1950-51 these allowances have been made by way 
of a deduction from income. The maximum deduction allowed for each dependant, 
parent or a housekeeper employed by the taxpayer for the financial years 1950-51 to 
1952-53 is shown in the following table. 
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CONCESSIONAL DEDUCTIONS FOR DEPENDANTS, ETC. 
(4.) 


Dependant, etc. (Resident). 





| 


Maximum Deduction. 








woes 7 sae : (a) 
Spouse... “4 a2 a se ye 104 
Daughter- -housekeeper (6) ‘ To4 
Housekeeper (6) having care of of taxpayer’ s children under 16 years : 
of age .. he : oe a 104 
Parent : | 104 
One child under 16 3 years ofa age bs : 78 
Other children under 16 years 5 of age .. 52 
Invalid relative(c) 78 


Child 16 to 21 years receiving ‘fall-time education ; - ) 78 


(a) These deductions are allowed only if the dependant or ane is a resident of Australia. If the 
dependant derives income or is maintained for part only of the year a partial deduction is allowed. 
(b) Of a widower or widow. (c) Child, step-child, brother or sister over 16 years of age. 


Medical expenses paid by a taxpayer who is a resident, in respect of himself, a 
dependant, or other child under 21 years of age, up to £100 for each person, are allowed 
as a concessional deduction. Medical expenses include payments made to a legally 
qualified medical practitioner, nurse or chemist, or a hospital, in respect of an illness or 
operation, payments for dental services not exceedirg £20 for any one person, payment 
for therapeutic treatment and eye tests, expenditure on medical or surgical appliances, 
artificial limbs or eyes, hearing aids and spectacles, and the remuneration of an attendant 
of a person who is blind or confined to bed or invalid chair. 

Payments of life, etc., insurance premiums and contributicns to superannuation, 
medical, hospital and similar funds and friendly societies, not exceeding an aggregate " 
of £200, and funeral expenses of a dependant not exceeding £30 are allowed as concessional 
deductions if the taxpayer is a resident. In 1952-53 concessional deductions were 
extended to cover payments made by a resident taxpayer to a school, college, university 
or tutor on behalf of dependent student children who are less than 21 years of age 
(maximum £50 per dependant). 

In addition to concessional deductions, all taxpayers (residents and non-residents). 
are allowed a deduction from income of rates and taxes on land which are annually assessed, 
gifts to charitable, benevolent or patriotic funds and one-third of amounts paid as calls 
to certain mining, forestry and oil-prospecting companies. 

5. Effective Exemptions from Tax.—For the financial years 1950-51 to 1952-53 
resident taxpayers without dependants were exempt from Income Tax and Social Services 
Contribution if their income did not exceed £104. The effect of the deductions for depen- 
dants was to exempt taxpayers up to the incomes shown hereunder in the years 1950-51 to 
1952-53. For comparison, the effect of concessions for dependants for the years 1948-49 
and 1949-50 are also shown. 


RESIDENT TAXPAYERS : 





EFFECTIVE EXEMPTIONS FROM TAX. 














( £.) 
Income 
Social Services Tax and 
Contribution— | Social Services 
Taxpayer with— Financial Years} Contribution— 
1948-49 and | Financial Years 
1949-50. 1950-51 to 
1952-53. 
No ne 104 104 
Wife ‘ ae ea os ne “8 200 208 
» andonechild .. x a os a 283 286 
a», two children os he “a = 317 338 
4s 9; three children Sys ea sit Ae 350 390 
» 9» four children on ee oe 5 400 442 





Commencing with the 1951-52 financial year, an aged person (i.e. a man who has 
atiained the age of 65 years or a woman who has attained the age of 60 years) is exempt 
from Income Tax and Social Services Contribution if his net income (i.e. gross income less 
expenses of earning that income) does not exceed £234. A married couple both of whom 
qualify by age for the concession, are exempt from tax if their combined net incomes do 
‘not exceed £468. For the 1952-53 financial year, these exemptions were raised to £254 
and £507 respectively. 
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6. Rates of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution on Individuals.—The 
following table shows the rates of income tax and social services contribution for the 
financial year 1950-51. ‘The same rates operated for the 1951-52 financial year, but 
additional tax and contribution of 10 per cent. of the tax payable, prior to the allowance 
of any rebate or credit. was imposed. No change was made in tax rates for 1952-53 
but the additional tax of 10 per cent. was abolished, leaving the effective rates the same 
as for the 1950-51 financial year. 


INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION—INDIVIDUALS: RATES OF 
INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION—1950-51 TO 1952-53. 





Total Taxable Income. Column 3. Column 4. 


Tax and 


Column 2. Column 2. Contribution on 


Tax and Contribution on Remainder of Taxable 





1 
| 
S amount set out Income. 
pei Dopmer in Colann I. | 
£ £ £ s.d. £ 
Nil 100 Nil plus 1d. in each £1 
100 150 fe) 4 5, 6d. in each £1 in excess of Too 
150 |- 200 1313 4, Id 4, 35 55 150 
200 250 319 2, Id ,, ~ Pe 200 
250 300 7 510 ,, 21d. ,, 2 ’ 250 
300 400 113 4 4 26d ,, 3 ss 300 
400 500 2230 0 ,, 32d. ,, SS 3 400 
500 600 3516 § ,, 38d. ,, 3 3 500 
600 700 5113 4 , 44d. ,, 55 ye 600 
700 800 7a 0 o , 48d. ,, $5 +3 700 
800 900 90 0 0. ,, -52d.,, 3 i 800 
900 1,000 1mIi3z34. =, °56d. ig, is a 900 
1,000 I,200 135 00 , 64d. 4, . an Ee 1,000 
1,200 1,400 188 6 8 ,, 72d. ., 3 ss I,200 
1,400 1,600 248 6 8 ,, 8od. ,, ay 3 1,400 
1,600 1,800 315 0 Oo , 88d. ,, ‘3 i 1,600 
1,800 2,000 388 6 8 ,, 96d. ,, ms 3 1,800 
2,000 2,400 468 6 8 ,, 104d. ,, > - 2,000 
2,400 2,800 64113 4 «4, l12d. yg, 35 3 2,400 
2,800 200 828 6 8 _,, I20d._ ,, or 45 2,800 
3,200 3,600 1,028 6 8 ,, 128d. ,, * ¥ 3,200 
3,690 4,000 | 1,241 13 4 4, 136d. ,, ” ” 3,600 
4,000 4,400 1,468 6 8 » I4qd.,, 55 95, 4,000 
4,400 5,000 1,708 6 §  ,, 152d. ,, 5 4,400 
5,000 6,000 2,088 6 8  ,, 160d. ,, a oh 5,000 
6,000 | 8,000 2,755 0 0 ,, 168d. ,, 5 % 6,000 
8,000 10,000 45155 0 0 , 176d. ,, - “* 8,000 
10,000 upwards 5,621 13 4 4, 180d. ,, i os 10,000 





(a) Jn 1951-52 an additional tax of 10 per cent. was levied. 


If the taxable income exceeds £400 and includes income from property, the amount 
of the income from property is subject to the further tax shown in the following table. 


FURTHER TAX AND CONTRIBUTION ON PROPERTY INCOME 1950-51 to 1952-53 (a). 








Taxable Income from | Column 3. Column 4. 
Property. 
| Further Tax and 
Column 1. | Column 2. ; Contribution on | Further Tax and Contribution on Remainder of 
| Taxable Income Taxable Income from Property. 
Not less Not more | shown in Column 1.; 
than— | than— 
£ < | £ 3. d. £ 
Nil 100 Nil Nil 
100 I,000 Nil plus 8d. on each £1 in excess of 100 
1,000 4,000 30 0 0. ,, 16d. ss sg a 1,000 
4,000 6,000 230 0 o ,, 8d. me 3 “ 4,000 
6,000 10,000 296 13 4 4, 4d. * Ps es 6,000 
10,000 | upwards : 363 6 8 (No rate on excess over £10,000) 





(a) See foofnote (a) to table above. 
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If the total taxable income does not exeed £1,000, the further tax on property 
income cannot exceed twelve pence for every £1 by which the total taxable income 
exceeds £400. No further tax and contribution is imposed where the taxable income 
from property does not exceed £100. 

Prior to the 1951-52 financial year the rate of Income Tax and Social Services Con- 
tribution for primary producers was determined by the average taxable income of the 
five years up to the current year and this rate was applied to the taxable income of the 
current year. For the 1951-52 and subsequent financial years the application of the 
averaging provisions was limited to that part of the taxable income which did not exceed 
£4,000 and, where the taxable income exceeded £4,000, the balance was taxed at ordinary 
rates. Where the taxable income was less than £4,000, the rate of tax for average pur- 
poses was limited to the rate on a taxable income of £4,000. Provision was also made 
for a taxpayer to elect not to have the averaging provisions applied to his assessment 
for any income year and subsequent years. Such an election once made is irrevovable. 

Interest on Commonwealth Loans issued prior to 1st January, 1940 is subject to 
the condition that it shall not be taxed at rates higher thar those for 1930-31. Interest on 
Commonwealth Loans issued after 1st January, 1940 and interest on certain State semi- 
governmental loans issued free of State income tax receive a rebate of 2s. in the £1. 

The minimum amount of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution payable is 
Ios. and the amounts payable and rebates are calculated to the nearest shilling. 

7. Taxes on Specified Incomes.—The following table shows the Income Tax and 
Social Services Contribution payable by taxpayers, with various incomes and numbers 
of dependants, on income derived in each year from 1949-50 to 1952-53 :— 


COMMONWEALTH TAXES ON INCOME. 


( £.) 

m . 3 | 1950-51 ! 1951-52 1952-53 
1949~50 Financial Year. | Financial Financial Financial 

. Year. | Year. Year. 

eae ety < re 

Income. | : | Income Income Income 
Income » ov¢ial Tax and Tax and Tax and 

Tax Services ; Total. Social Social Social 


‘Contribution.: Services Services Services 


Contribution. Contribution. Contribution. 


IncoME FROM PERSONAL EXERTION.—TAXPAYER WITH NO DEPENDANTS. 

















150 ns ae 3-05 3.05 1.65 1.80 1.65 
200 ne “ug 5.60 5.60 3-95 4-35 3.95 
250 oe id 9.00 9.00 7-30 8.05 7.30 
300 or st 13.10 13.10 11.65 12.80 11.65 
350 - ne “a 18.05 18.05 | 17.10 18.80 17.10 
400 se 2 23.75 23.75 22.50 24.75 22.50 
500 . +. 37-5Q 37-50 35-85 39-45 35-85 
600 of 8.50 45.00 53-50 51.65 56.80 51.65 
. 800 i 31.50 60.00 91.50 90.00 99.00 | 90.00 
1,000 ae 62.50 75-00 137-50 135.00 148.50 135.00 
1,500 ie 170.85 T12.50 283.35 | 281.65 309.80 281.65 
2,000 a 320.85 150.00 470.85 468.35 515.20 468 .35 
3,000 = 704.15 225.00 929.15 928.35 | 1,021.20 928.35 
5,000 .» | 1,720.85 375.00 | 2,095.85 | 2,088.35 | 2,297.20 | 2,088.35 
Income FRoM PErRsoNAL EXERTION.—TAXPAYER WITH DEPENDENT WIFE. 
150 Saree 
200 oe oe we oe oe oe oe 
250 ae ae, » 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.70 1.55 
300 Par a8 4.90 4-90 3-75 4-10 3-75 
350 aa fs 9.85 9.85 7.00 7.70 7.00 
400 Pe fs 14.35 14.35 11.30 12.45 II.30 
500 i site 25.80 25.80 22.05 24.25 22.05 
600 ee ia 40.30 40.30 35.30 38.85 35-30 
800 ae 14.35 ! 60.00 74.35 69.25 76.15 69.25 
I,000 sh 41.90 75.00 116.90 110.80 I21.90 110.80 
1,500 bs 142.50 112.50 255.00 247.15 271.85 247.15 
2,000 ie 285.55 150.00 435-55 426.75 469.40 426.75 
3,000 a 659.15 225.00 884.15 876.35 964.00 876.35 














5,000 -- | 1,675.85 375.00 | 2,050.85 |} 2,022.45 | 2,224.70 | 2,022.45 
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COMMONWEALTH TAXES ON INCOME—continued. 
(£.) 
di 1950-51 1951-52 “| 1952-53 
1949-50 Financial Year. Fimanciai Financial Financial 
Year. Year. Year. 
Income. Income Income Income 
Income Social Tax and Tax and Tax and 
Tax Services Total. Social Social Social 
, Contribution. Services Services Services 
- Contribution.|Contribution.|Contribution. 








IncomE FROM PERSONAL ExertTION.—TAXPAYER WITH DEPENDENT WIFE AND 



































One CHILD. 

150 

200 

250 se Pe a oa ois 

300 0.95 0.95 0.85 0.95 0.85 

350 4-35 4-35 2.50 2.75 2.50 

400 8.10 8.10 5-15 5.65 5.15 

500 17.95 17.95 13.60 14.95 13.60 

600 w 30.95 30.95 24.90 27.40 24.90 

800 2.90 60.00 62.90 54-95 60.45 54-95 
1,000 28.15 75.00 103.15 93.90 103.30 93.90 
1,500 123.65 II2.50 236.15 223.75 246.10 223.75 
2,000 262.00 150.00 412.00 395-55 435.10 395-55 
3,000 628.20 225.00 853.20 837.35 g21.10 837.35 
5,000 1,633.95 375-00 | 2,008.95 ) 1,973.05 | 2,170.35 | 1,973.05 

Income rrom Personal ExErtion.—TaxpayER with DepeNDENT WIFE AND 
Two CHILDREN. 

150 

200 

250 

300 ie we ae $4. aa 

350 2.20 :2.20 0.80 0.90 0.80 

400 5.00 5.00 2.40 2.65 2.40 

500 14.05 14.05 8.70 9.55 8.70 

600 26.25 26.25 18.80 20.70 18.80 

800 i 60.00 60.00 46.30 50.90 46.30 
1,000 21.25 75.00 96.25 83.20 91.50 83.20 
1,500 114.20 112.50 226.70 208.15 228.90 208.15 
2,000 250.25 150.00 400.25 375-85 413-45 375-85 
3,000 613.20 225.00 838.20 812.45 893.70 812.45 
5,000 1,618.95 375-00 | 1,993.95 | 1,940.15 | 2,134.15 | 1,940.15 

INCOME FROM PROPERTY.—TAXPAYER WITH NO DEPENDANTS. 

150 3.05 3.05 1.65 1.80 1.65 

200 5.60 5.60 3-95 4-35 3-95 

250 9.00 9.00 7-30 8.05 7-30 

300 13.10 13.10 11.65 12.80 11.65 

350 aa 18.05 18.05 17.10 | 18.80 17.10 

400 1.65 23.75 25.40 22.50 24.75 22.50 

500 5-30 37-50 42.80 40.85 44.95 40.85 

600 18.25 45-00 63.25 61.65 67.80 61.65 

800 51.55 60.00 111.55 110.00 121.00 II0.00 
1,000 94.90 75.00 169.90 165.00 181.50 165.00 
1,500 238.65 1f2.50 351.15 345-00 379.50 345.00 
2,000 428.25 I50.00 578.25 565.00 621.50 565.00 
3,000 886.55 225.00 | 1,111.55 | 1,091.70 | 1,200.85 | 1,091.70 
5,000 2,003.25 375-00 | 2,378.25 | 2,351.70 | 2,586.85 | 2,351.70 
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8. Pay-as-you-earn.—Individual taxpayers pay tax on a pay-as-you-earn basis. A 
similar scheme does not operate for companies. 

(2) Salary and Wage Earners. Salary and wage earners are subject to instalment 
deductions for payment of tax at current rates out of weekly (or fortnightly) earnings. 
Employers are required to deduct tax and contribution from each payment of wages and 
salary to an employee at the appropriate rate in accordance with a prescribed instalment 
scale, This scale shows the amount to be deducted according to the income and number 
of dependants of the employee. . 

Under the group scheme of deduction, which covers most employers of more than ten 
persons, the amount deducted is remitted to the Taxation Department, and after 30th 
June each year each employce is given a group certificate by his employer showing the 
amount of deductions made during the year. This certificate is forwarded to the Taxation 
Department with the employee’s return of income for the year. If the tax assessed on 
the basis of this return is less than the amount shown on the group certificate a refund 
is forwarded to the employee with his assessment. I* the tax assessed is greater than the 
amount shown on the group certificate the employee is required to pay the balance. 

Under the stamp scheme, used by small employers, a stamp deduction sheet in two 
parts is used. Each four weeks the employer purchases stamps (also in two parts) for 
the amount of the deductions made each pay day and sticks one part on each half of the 
sheet. At the end of the year the employer gives the employee one half of the sheet and 
sends the other half to the Taxation Department. The employee’s half is then used in 
the same way as a group certificate. 

(b) Taxpayers with Income other than Salary and Wages. These taxpayers pay pro- 
visional tax in respect of income other than salary and wages. Collection of tax and con- 
tribution for the eurrent year is made at the same time as collection and assessment for 
the previous year is adjusted. The notice of assessment shows an amount of provisional 
tax and contribution for thecurrent year. This provisional amount is dn approximation to 
the tax and contribution which will be payable after the réturn of income for the current 
year has been lodged. It is ascertained by assuming that the income of the current year - 
will be the same as that for the previous year (for which a return has already been lodged) 
but the rates for the current year are applied to the income and not the rates for the year 
in which it was derived. The assessment notice shows the provisional tax and con- 
tribution paid in the previous year as a credit against the tax and contribution assessed 
on the basis of the return for that year. 

By amendments to the Income Tax.and Social Services Contribution Assessment 
Act in 1952 and 1953 provision was made for a taxpayer to reassess the provisional 
tax payable. As previously, provisional tax will be assessed by the Commissioner 
of Taxation on the basis of the income of the previous year. On receipt of his 
assessment the taxpayer may elect to substitute his estimate of income for the current 
year and pay tax on the basis of this estimate. In the 1952 amendment it was 
compulsory for the taxpayer to reassess his provisional tax if he considered his income 
for the current year would be more than 20 per cent. greater than his income in the 
previous year. ‘This compulsory provision was removed by the 1953 amendment. To 
protect the revenue, a penalty is imposed if the taxpayer elects to pay provisional tax 
on an estimate of income 20 per cent. lower than the income of the previous year and 
he underestimates his income by more than 20 per cent. 

In 1950-51 high wool prices caused a large increase in the incomes of woolgrowers. 
This was followed, in 1951-52, by a reduction in incomes as a result of the subsequent 
fall in wool prices. To avoid large overpayments that would result under the normal 
procedure of assessing provisional tax, provision was made for a woolgrower to defer 
payment of up to 4o per cent. of the provisional tax payable in 1951-52 if he consiecered 
his income was likely to be less than it was in 1950-51. 

Employees with more than £100 income from sources other than wages and salaries 
are required to pay provisional tax in respect of that income. This limit was raised from 
£50 in 1952-53. 

9. Lodgment of Returns and Assessment of Tax.—All persons with assessable income 
in excess of £104 are required to lodge returns by the 31st July each year (31st August for 
business incomes). Income Tax and Social Service Contribution payable is assessed, and 
assessment notices showing the amount payable are issued during the year following the 
year of income (in most cases from September to June following the lodgment of the 
return). The approximate amount payable, however, has already been collected during 
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the income year—from employees by deductions from wages and from non-employees by 
& provisional tax. The amount shown on the assessment notice is therefore adjusted 
against the amount already collected and any difference either coilected or refunded. 

10. Company Income Taxes.—(i) General. For taxation purposes, companies are 
divided into two main groups—public and private. A private company is defined as a 
company in which all the issued shares are held by not more than twenty persons or 
which is capable of being controlled by not more than seven persons, and which is not. a 
* company in which the public is substantially interested or a subsidiary of a public 
company. Al} other companies are regarded as public companies. Both public and 
private companies pay primary Income Tax and Social Services Contribution assessed 
on a taxable income ascertained by the same principles as for individuals. 

' Dividends received are assessable income, but resident companies receive a rebate 
at the average rate on the amount of dividends included in the taxable income. This 
rebate is not allowed to non-resident companies. 

(ii) Public Companies. (a) Primary Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. 
For companies, other than life assurance companies, the rates of Income Tax and Social 
Services Contribution for the last three financial years were :—1950-51—On the first 
£5,000 of taxable income 5s. in the £1 and on the remainder of the taxable income 6s. in 
the £1; 1951-52—7s. in the £1 on all taxable income ; 1952-53—On the first £5,000 of 
taxable income 5s. in the £1 and on the remainder of the taxable income 7s. in the £1, 
For mutual life assurance companies the rates were 1s. in the £1 less in each case. For 
other life assurance companies the rates for mutual income were the same as those for 
mutual life assurance companies and for the remainder of their income the rates for other 
companies applied. 

(b) Additional Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. For the 1951-52 and 
1952-53 financial years an additional tax of 2s. in the £1 was imposed on taxable income. 
This additional tax did not apply to the income of non-resident companies from dividends, 
the income of mutual life assurance companies or the mutual income of other life assurance 
companies and the income of co-operative companies and companies not carried on for 
the profit of individual members. . 

(c) Super Taz. Super Tax, which was levied at the rate of 1s. in the £1 on the 
excess of taxable income over £5,000 in 1950-51 and earlier financial years, has not since 
been imposed. 

(d) Undistributed Income Tax. This tax was imposed for the financia] years 1940-44 
to 1950-51. Details are given in Official Year Book No. 39, page $46. 

(iii) Private Compantes. (a) Primary Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. 
For the financial years 1950-51 and 1952-53 the rates of Primary Income Tax and Social 
Service Contributions were the same as those for public companies (other than life assur- 
ance companies). For 1951-52 the rates were 5s. in the £1 on the first £5,000 of taxable. 
income and 7s. in the £1 on the remainder. The additional tax and contribution and 
super tax were not imposed on the taxable income of private companies. 

(b) Undistributed Income Tax. A private company incurs liability for undistributed 
income tax if it fails to make a sufficient distribution of income within a specified 
period after the close of the year of income. The tax is levied on the undistributed 
amount which, for practical purposes, is the taxable income less— 

(i) Primary income tax and social services contribution payable ; 

(ii) Retention allowance (i.e. the proportion of the reduced distributable income 
which « company may retain without incurring liability for undistributed 
income tax); and 

(iii) Certain dividends paid by the company. 

The retention allowance is the following proportion of the reduced distributable 

income. : 


Financial Year 
1950-51 and 1951-52. 


On first £1,000 or part, 50 per cent. 
On next £1,000 or part, 40 per cent. 
On next £1,000 or part, 35 per cent. 
On next £1,000 or part, 30 per cent. 
On next £2,000 or part, 25 per cent. 
On next £2,000 or part, 20 per cent. 
On next £2,000 or part, 15 per cent. 
On balance, 10 per cent. 
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Financial Year 
1952-53. 
On first £1,000 or part, 50 per cent. 
On next £1,000 or part, 40 per cent. 
On next £1,000 or part, 35 per cent. 
On next £1,000 or part, 30 per cent. 
On balance, 25 per cent. 
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For the financial years 1950-51 and 1951-52, the reduced distributable income was 
calculated by deducting from the taxable income the primary tax payable and the amount 
of dividends received from other private companies. For the financial year 1952-53 
all property income included in taxable income was deducted. 

For financial years 1950-51 and 1951-52 the undistributed income tax was the 
additional tax that shareholders would have become liable to pay if the undistributed 
amount had been paid to them as dividends on the last day of the year of income. In 
effect it was levied at the shareholders’ graduated rates. 

For financial year 1952-53 the undistributed income tax was imposed at a flat 
rate of 10s. in the £1 on the undistributed amount. 


(iv) Advance Payment of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. In the 
financial year 1951-52 all companies were required to make an advance payment of part 
of the Income Tax and Social Services Contribution that would be assessed in 1952-53. 
The amount of this advance payment was fixed at 19 per cent. of the Income Tax and 
Social Services Contribution assessed for 1951-52 (other than tax on the undistributed 
income of private companies). An advance payment was not required in the financial 
year 1952-53, and a credit was allowed in assessments for that year of the advance pay- 
ment levied in the previous year. 


it. Yield of Income Taxes.—{i) Collections from all Income Taxes. The following 
table shows the collections of taxes of all types imposed on income for the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 
INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS. 











( £7000.) 
Total. 
Year 5 nT ee ne a 
belie a State. | Total. 
1938-39 3 .. 7 - 11,882 29,812 41,094 
1947-48(a) + . . + 232,944 368 | = 233,312 
1948-49(a@) oe oss Se os 272,368 235 | 272,603 
1949-50(a) she te a aX 279,663 258 279,921 
1950-51(a) aie = a Be 341,970 279 | 342,249 
1951-52(a) Si ae . ee 545179 155 | 545:334 





(a) Commonwealth collections are greater than the Budget figures by the amount of refunds of 
State taxes. State collections are net arrears after deduction of these refunds. 


(ii) Commonwealth Income Tux Assessed. The amounts of Commonwealth taxes 
assessed on the income of recent years are shown in the following table. The amounts 
are shown under the year in which most of the assessments were made, ie., the year 
following the income year. Income taxes assessed on income for past years and for the 
years shown, after the close of the normal assessing period, are not included. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAXES ASSESSED. 

















( £’000.) 
t t , ' 
Tax. 1939-40.| 1947-48. | 1948-49.°| 1949-50. 1950-51. | 195I-52.(a) 
H i 
Individuals— : 
Income Tax a -- | 7423 | 75,886 | 79,545 | 78,982 | 80,712 oer 
Social Services Contribution oe 62,152 | 75,424 | 86,214 ! 92,588 332:95 
Companies— \ ; 
Income Tax oa .. | -8,041 |} 48,174 | 55,543 | 62,758 | 74,952 156,163 
Super Tax ae ee a 4,205 4;960 5,838 | 7,046 | ck 
Undistributed Income Taxes b- j 
Private Companies bed 688 | 15,772 8,385 7,838 7,506 | = 11,218 
Non-Private Companies .. $y 2,893 3,205 4,300 4,855 | a 
Total é3 »+ [16,152 | 209,082 | 227,062 | 245,930 1267,719 | 500,337 





(a) Income Tax and Social Services Contribution were consolidated in 1951-52. (5) Approximate. 


TAXES ON INCOME. 
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(iii) Commonwealth Income Taz and Social Services Contribution, 1951-52 Assessment 


Year. 


The following table shows, for the 1951-52 assessment year, particulars for 


individual taxpayers, income, and tax assessed, according to grade of actual income and 


State, ete., of assessment. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION : 


1951-52 


ASSESSMENT(az)—NUMBER OF TAXPAYERS, TAXABLE INCOME AND NET 
INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION ASSESSED-—INDIVIDUALS. 


(Incomes derived in year 1950-51.) 






























































j Taxable Income. Net 
! Income 
Number of Taxpayers. Patina | ‘Tax and 
Grade of Actual Personal Pro- | Social 
Income(d) and Exertion. berty. { Ser- 
State or Territory vices 
of Assessment. Total. | Contri- 
| Fe- Salary ; ! bution 
Males. | mates, | Total. Total. and Total. ° Total. ; As- 
‘i . ' | Wages. ‘ sessed. 
£ £ ( No. No. No. 1 £000 £’000 £’000 £'000.; £'000 | £’000 
105~ 150 -+ | 43,212] 71,027) 114,233 14,839 12,222] 13,196 1,245) 14,447 128 
15I~ 200 as 57,214] 94.687) 151,901; 26,716, 21,611/ 23,540 2,071] 25,611 389 
20I~ 250 7 66,125] 103,335] 169,460’ 38,368! 30,620] 33,612 2,394| 36,006) 831 
251~ 300 . 74,086| 107,516 181,602, $0,145: 39,665; 43,762 2,515] 46,277) 1,451 
301~ 350 ~—.. |: 81,995] 121,913} 203,908 66,527, 53,027; $8,301 2,586, 60,887) 2,447 
35I~ 400 te 96,504| 111,984 208,488) 78,216, 61,044] 67,526 2,550! 70,076 35331 
4OI~ 450... | 129,001] 73,458} 202,459, 86,209 63,347; 71,031: - 2,507) 73,538) 3,896 
451-  §00 -+ | 192,529} 45,567! 238,096, 113,479' 80,333! 89,053! 2,545! 91,598] 5,280 
50I~ 550 «. | 252,825] 28,016! 280,841 147,710 102,723, 112,366 2,551) 114,917| 7,104 
551~ 600 .» |, 255,037 17,925! 272,962, 156,974 107,498 117,414 2,516! 119,920! 7,904 
6o1~ 650 .. |/ 223,623] 12,380] 236,003] 147,461 99,297! 109,375 2,436; 111,811] 7,993 
65I1~ 700 as 182,808] 8,477] 191,285] 129,003 84,851] 94,786 2,313! 97,099] 7.413 
7o1~ 800 «+ | 251,787} 11,167] 262,954] 196,081 124,665| 143,814 4,175! 147,989 12,398 
8o01~  g00 ot 138,419} 6,812] 145,231, 122,734 71,925] 89,519 . 3,668! 93,187: 8,721 
g0I~ 1,000 : 78,257| 4:771| 83,028 78,570 41,673, 57,687 3,209. 60,896: 6,340 
,00I~ 1,250 . 93,534) 7,675| 101,209! 112,x04 48,486] 83,475 6,411 89,886, 10,921 
1,25I~ 1,500 - | 43,389] 4,734] 48,123] 65,597, 20,130] 49,765! 5,094 54,859, 7,82 
I,50I~ 2,000 . 44,020] 5,820/ 49,840; 85,807; 17,124! 66,899' 7,611, 74,510! 12,618 
2,00I~ 3,000 - + 42,039) 5,642 47,681' 116,076 14,037; 94,960, 9,712, 104,672) 22,152 
3,00I~ 4,000 : 21,593) 2,781; 24,374. 84.178 6.713, 71,130' 6,590: 77,720 19,662 
4,00I~ 5,000 12,597] 1,505| 14,102, 62,874 3,878) 54,704 4,632! 58,736) 17,761 
5,00I~10,000 ot 20,749| 2,617) 23,366, 157,673 7,010] 138,917; 10,344| 149,261! 66,729 
10,001~15,000 se) 45252 665 4:917; 59,290 1,766 2,446, 4,033} 56,479! 33.056 
15,001 and over ~| 3.331 621 3,952, Tor,932 2,346, 89,638, 7,969; 97,607; 65,359 
: 1 : ; 
7 ; ' 
Total Residents... /2,408,926 Ba ROD SeAOPIOFD 24298,563 1,115,991 1,826,316! 101,677:1,927,993 331,707 
: | 1 ; 
Central Office os 8,201) 4,478) 12,679, 49,717 4,801) 35,530; 10,615! 46,145] 23,733 
New South Wales .. | 903,,86) 336,982]1.240,368) 858,945) 449,127] 685,888, 33,382) 719,270] 117,492 
Victoria .. + | 679,802] 264,997; 944,799: 649,921' 332,002] 518,273. 30,829] $49,102) 82,377 
Queensland + , 338,119; 100,483) 438,602! 291,915, 130,1741 229,543' 9,499! 239,042) 45,110 
South Australia 223,574} 69,434] 293,008 213,309 93,801 169,984 9,334! 179,218: 29,896 
Western Australia.. | 163,487] 47,989, 211,476: 159,993 65,9151 128,663 5,498! 134,161! 25,038 
Tasmania i. 78,814] 23,104) 101,918; 62,148, 32,084! 48,277, 2,325, 50,602| 6,470 
Northern Territory 3,781 740) 4,521 3,154 1,990 2,322 40} 2,362 243 
Aust. Cap. Terr. .. + 9,762) 2,882} 12,644! 9,461 aed 7,836 155° 7,991{ 1.348 
! 5 a a ee 1 
; \ i 
Total Residents .. |2,408,926] 851,089]3,260,015'2,298,563 I,115,991|1,826,316 101,677|1,927,993] 331,707 
Total Non-residents r,920/ 1,448 3,358 3,865 543 1,469 2,167! 3,636], 1,249 
Grand Total . as ark 852,537/3:263.373:2,302,428 15116,534)1,827,785 Piaciand acu 332,956 








(a) Assessment in respect of 1950-51 income issued to 30th September, 1952. 


after that date have been excluded. 


Assessments issued 


(6) Actual income is the total income (less any expenses of 
earning the income) and includes any exempt income and any concessiona) deductions or expenses of 
a capital nature which are allowed as a deduction for the purpose of assessing taxable income. 
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(iv) Commonwealth Income Tax on Residents—Grades of Income. Individual income 
taxes assessed on residents are distributed according to grades of actual income in the 


following table. 
made, ie., the year following the income year. 


The year shown in each case refers to the year in which assessment was 
The figures relate only to assessments 


made on the income of the previous year during the normal assessing period. Assessments 
issued after the normal assessing period are excluded. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAXES ON RESIDENT INDIVIDUALS IN GRADES 


OF ACTUAL INCOME. 


















































1 
1939-40. 1948-49.(a) | 1949-50.(a) 1950-51.(a) 1951-52.(a) 
Grade of ; i 
Actua) 7 
No. of No. of No. of No. of | » No. of 
Income.(6) Tax- Tax. Tax- Tax. Tax- Tax. Tax- | Tax. Tax- | Tax. 
, Payers. payers. payers. ' payers. payers. | 
1 
£ £ | £000. ' ‘ £000. ' | £000. ! | £’000. | £000. 
I0o5- 150 | 194,947! 583] 165,454! 403° 152,219 315i 114,233° - 128 
I5I~ 200 240,677 =1;730 210,687| 1,085! 192,835; 7661 15%,g01| 389 
20I- 250 | aa 262,569 3,302| 233,996 2,040 217,195. 1,392, 169,460 83r 
251- 300 | 475732. 2 231,094 4,450 242,237) 3,182 238,089; 2,263) 181,602, 1,451 
301~ 9350 ; 55375 53. 271,721 6,098; 9 221,428. 3,821 227,007 2,883 203,908' 2,447 
35t- 400 , 48,835 73 333,946 8,848) 273,497, 5,658 232,212 3,566 208,488 3,331 
40I~ —§00 68,168: 182; 513,979; 17,448] 608,272) 16,434 613,437. 12,176] 440,555 9,176 
§01~ 600 38,939: 197) 233,110, 11,442| 361,222! 13,754, 475,486! 13,298] 553,803 15,008 
6o1- 800 (¢) 29,912 294| 167,891| 12,973) 265,412) 15,950, 379,071 10,705 690,242 27,804 
801- 3,000 (d) 23,070 460, 63,535: 8,225) 85,254) 8,790 117,671' 8,972 228,259; 15,061 
1,00I- 1,250 | 10,922 372 39,697 7,714 49,846] 7,924 62,573 7,511, 101,209 10,921 
1,25I- 1,500 ~ 6,281 306 = 23,776 6,505 | 27,473| 6,378 33,790 5,982! 48,123, 7,823 
I,50I~ 2,000 | 7,987 691° 26,692) 10,611! 31,981] 10,781 38,430, 10,390. 49,840 12,618 
2,00I— 3,000 | 4,549 686 21,946, 15,066: 28,878) 16,855, 34.940, 17,176, 47,681, 22,152 
3,00I— 4,000 | 2,045, 615 8.91] 9,489 11,785| 13,671 14,277| 12,393] 24,374, 19,662 
4,001~ 5,000 984! 484 3,765] 6,322 5:714| 8,441' 6,981] 9,134 14,102 17,761 
5,001~10,000 | 1,298} 1,321! 45753) 13,554] 6,748) 17,958 9.494 22,991 23,366 66,729 
10,001~15,000 ; 205, 504 732 4,418) 984! 5,829 1,752, 9,461 4,917, 33,056 
15,001~30,000 (e) 92 393 354 3.973) 442| 4,770. 954! 10,060 3,124 38,841 
30,001-50,000 (f) 39) 316" 46 855 84, 1,712 155, 35385! 612 15,255 
SOLED OEE 8 141 19) aa 24 1,016) 39, 1,773: 216° 11,263 
! ' ' 
Total . 346.441 W1I5, 2,643,440 154,264| 2,831,418 1645452, 3,048,613 172,592! 3,260,015! 331,707 
i 4 
(a) Includes Social Services Contribution. (0) See note (b) to previous table. (c) Grade £601-£75 0 


(d) Grade £751-£x,000. 


(e) Grade £15,001-£25,000, 


(f) Grade £25,001-£50,000. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. 
§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development.—The discovery of gold in payable 
quantities first attracted population to Australia in large numbers and was thus a 
significant factor in its early development. In more recent times the rapid growth of 
Australia’s secondary industries has been associated with considerable expansion in 
mining for silver-lead-zinc, copper and iron ores, and coal. However, the value of 
mineral production has lagged behind that recorded for Australia’s large rural industries 
and in 1951 represented only about 10.4 per cent. of the net value of production of all 
primary industries. 


2. Extent of Mineral Wealth.—The extent of the mineral wealth of Australia has 
not been determined fully, and large areas of the country still await geological survey. 
Regional and detailed investigations are being carried out by the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics, by the Geological Surveys of the State 
Governments and by the exploration departments of mining companies. No major 
discoveries have been made in recent years, although important prospects of uranium 
ore, bauxite (aluminium ore) and some other minerals have been recorded and are being 
investigated in detail. 


Progress has been made in utilizing the sulphur content of domestic ores that were 
previously of only limited economic importance, and facilities for the treatment of copper, 
lead and zinc have been extended ; in this sense, the mineral wealth of the country has 
expanded. 


3. Standardization of Mineral Statistics.—Prior to the year 1950, the officia Istatistics 
of mineral production in Australia were defective because of the widely different methods 
adopted by the Mines Departments of the several States in collecting, compiling and 
reporting the data. The Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics had 
done much work in post-war years in re-arranging State data with the object of deriving 
satisfactory Commonwealth totals, but it was not until 1950 that some States commenced 
implementation of a plan which originated at the 1945 Conference of Australian 
Statisticians for the unification and standardization of Australian mineral statistics. 
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Further improvements were made in 1951 and 1952 and work is proceeding with the 
object of removing the remaining defects in the statistics, with particular emphasis on the 
problem of obtaining sound and uniform statistical value and employment data for all 
States and Territories. 


The fundamental provision of the plan for standardization of Australian mineral 
statistics is that quantities and values of individual minerals produced should be reported 
in terms of the products in the form in which they are despatched from the locality of 
each mine. This involves the inclusion in the mining industry of ore-dressing and 
elementary smelting of metallic minerals (e.g. in the case of gold) and miscellaneous 
treatment of non-metallic minerals where these operations are carried out in an associated 
plant at or near the mine. For example, in the case of a metal mine, the output is 
recorded as ore when no treatment is undertaken at the mine or as a concentrate where . 
ore-dressing operations are carried out in associated works in the locality of the mine. In 
addition to the basic quantity data, the plan provides for the reporting of contents of 
metallic minerals and of contents or average grade of selected non-metallic minerals. 
Wherever practicable, contents (based on assay) of metallic minerals are shown for each 
metal which is a ‘“‘ pay metal” or a “ refiners’ prize’ when present in the particular 
mineral, 


For the purpose of compiling and publishing data relating to employment, value 
of output, value of production, etc., a tentative detailed statistical classification for the 
mining industry has been used in Australia from 1950. For the purpose of this 
classification, the ‘‘ Mining Industry ”’ includes all mining and quarrying and the recovery 
of minerals from ore dumps, tailings, etc. As mentioned above, ore dressing and 
miscellaneous treatment of non-metallic minerals (where these are carried out in an 
associated plant at or near the mine) are included in the Mining Industry. The classi- 
fication divides the industry into four major groups, viz. Metal Mining, Fuel Mining, 
Non-metal Mining and Construction-material Quarrying. 


The adoption of revised methods of compiling and presenting mineral statistics in 
1950 has caused a break in continuity of the data published for earlier years. For this 
reason, it has not been possible to continue some of the comparative tables beyond 1949, 
while in other tables comparisons have been continued, but data for 1950 and’ 1951 are 
in general not strictly comparable with those for 1949 and earlier years. 


4- Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, £951.—In the two tables following, 
particulars of the quantities and recorded values of minerals produced are shown for 
each State and the Northern Territory for 1951. Particulars of production data by 
States for 1950 may be found in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 45, Part I]., Non-Rural 
Industries and Value of Production. Because of the revised bases of compiling and 
presenting mineral statistics referred to above, the data in the tables differ considerably 
as to form and content from corresponding data for 1949 and earlier years published in 
previous issues of the Year Book. 


In the main, the data consist of official statistics of Mines Departments furnished 
to this Bureau by the Statisticians of the several States and by the Northern Territory 
Mines Branch. These statistics have been supplemented, as necessary, by data obtained 
from the Australian Mines and Metals Association (Inc.), the Bureau of Mineral Resources, 
Geology and Geophysics and several other sources. The particulars shown have been 
compiled as far as practicable on the standardized basis outlined in par. 3 preceding. 
This has involved some re-arrangement of Mines Department official statistics for States 
which have not yet fully implemented the plan for standardization of mineral statistics 
in Australia. 


In these tables individual minerals are arranged in four groups, viz., metallic minerals, 
fuel minerals, non-metallic minerals and construction materials, to correspond with the 
major groups of the tentative statistical classification of the mining industry. 


The particulars shown in the group “ construction materials ” cover, broadly, data 
similar to those previously included under the heading of “ Quarries ”. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION : QUANTITIES, 1951. 
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Mineral. Unit. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q'lana. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | NT. | Australia, 
1 ‘ 
METALLIC MINERALS. 
Antimony Ore and | : } | \ 
Concentrate ton |(a) 317;(a) 303 (a) 56 : es 676 
Bauxite a a 2,044 3,040! { | oe a iis 5.084 
Beryllium Ore Ib. [(a) 25,536 ; 23,1111 203,325 : oe 251,972 
Bismuth Concentrate x ='(@) 15,716 | ae 187 15,903 
Copper Ore, Concen- | 
trate, etc. ton 8,906 50,227\(a) 2 35,232 622 95,032 
Gold Ore, Concentrate, ' | 
ete. 7 336 1,363 892(a) 46110 (9) { (ec) 6} .. (0) 3,058 
Gold—Other Forms(d) Oz. 39,913 70,519, 26,266) {e) ys (e) (e) 
Ilmenite Concentrate | ton |(a) 1,233) es oe ae e se 1,233 
Iron Ore... 7 < 142,400,577 35,652 2,436,229 
Lead Ores, Concentrate, 
ete. " 243,459) 981436 (a) 326) 2,539, 10,562, 355:322 
Manganese Ore ” 2,685 \ (a) 27,(@) 5,257 a 7;:969 
Moly? bdenite Concen- | 
trate : lb. i(a) 4,000 | “858 4,658 
Monazite Concentrate | ton (a) 32 : 32 
Osmiridium—Native. . 02. { 33 33 
Pyritic Ore and Con- 
centrate .. ye ton 21.725 |_.3 2,450\(a@) 1,031 46,615! 39,625 141,446 
Rutile Concentrate .. 55 23,060) (arta, 129 ifs ued \ 35,189 
Silver Ore .. » \@) 14 \ II 
Tantalite—Columbite eae 
Concentrate Tb. ate ‘ (a) 4,614 ae SIr 5,125 
Tin Concentrate ton |(a) 578 49 (a) 490 61 99S: 37 2,213 
Tungsten Concen- 
trates— 
Scheelite Concentrate | Ib. 17,807 : (a) 6,270) 317/2,285,002 ae 2,309,396 
Wolfrain Concentrate oa 31,129) 764 & 340,658 11,038 848,589) 329,080] 1,561,258 
Zinc Ore and Concen- 
trate 5 ae ton 274,046 42,740 42,101 358,887 
Zircon Concentrate v» (a) 32,281 ‘(a) 10,129 a6 42,410 
FUEL MINERALS, 
Coal, Black— | 
Semi-Anthracite ton 234 80,722 4 1,470 82,426 
Bituminous os [13,508,460 147,743 2,137,994. +. .- 235,418 16,029,615 
Sub-Bituminous ue 4,550 255,059: 388,303] 848,475 os 1,496,387 
Total . 1 [3,513,244] _147,743|2:473,775| __388.303| _848,475| 236,888 17,608,428 
Coal, Brown (including 
Liguite) aa ” 7,836,056 7,836,056 
Oil (Petroleum)—Crude gal. sx - 68,180 68,180 
Shale, Oil] Bearing ton 78.564 a 78,564 
NON-METALLIO MINERALS. 
Alunite ton 449. Lia , 1 449 
Asbestos ” 432, (a) 6) 2,120 H 2,558 
Barite * 879: (a) 5,294 5! | 6,178 
Clays— | 
Brick Clay and pbele ” 1,496,038 (¢) 845,000} 213,767|(a)212,243'(€) 310, ong (c) 60,000) | 3,137,048 
Kaolin. 7 se 27,811 3,927 408\(a) 3,855 2 8,075 44,088 
Stoneware Clay... oy 73:387 (e) 2,541\(@) 25,390, T} 100! (e) '(f) 102, 418 
Cupreous Ore and Con- ' ; 
centrate—For  Fer- ' | ( { 
tilizer aC FA Legit ae | 1,337 183 1,520 
Diatomite .. ” 7,182 949 400 - 198 walned 8,729 
Dolomite .. es 14,125 ae 7,365|(a) 52,450 126 ee of. 8a 74,064 
Felspar (including Cor- | i | 
nish Stone) ” 9,035 ve (a) 4,000; 1,807)... j 14,842 
Gems . bias , @ (9) (9) - (9) 
Greensand .. ton Pe | 3,036. | ste 3,036 
Gypsum. ” 104,697 41,126 147,701 77,923 ss 371,447 
Limestone (h) ” 1,112,496 419,477. 48, 518(a)786, 657 (e) 154,010 \F2,521,158 
Magnesite » 35, 963 398) 13(a) 998 762, .. 0.) 38,734 
Mica—Muscovite Ib. ; fa | s bes ae oa 133,548' 133.548 
Mineral Pigments .. | ton , x, 186 ae (a) 99 683 - 39 By 2,096 
Phosphate Rock ” 29 oe | F (a) 7,900! °s poet | 7,929 
Salt ” eo! Ny I1,2r0|(4)218,910! = (t) (ce) 300,000 
Silica (Glass, ‘Chemical, | | } i t 
ete.) 1 a9 (f)104,775, (ey) | Ce) (a) 24,509 6,173 6,897. (f) 142,354 
Tae (including Stea- ‘ : \ H 
_tite) -. » | 24ar! (a) 9,476 690 \__124597 
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Mineral. | Unit. | NSW. Vic. Tredcacan { S. Aust. | - Aust.! Tas. N.T.  Austeata 
1 





CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS.(f) 














Sand + -. | ton 962,311/(7) 304,713) — (e) 419,368(3) 9,900)  (€) (e) { 1,696,292 
River Gravel and | 

Gravel Boulders .. oe 903.453 (J) 130,280 (e) 661,044) (j) 128,487 (e) (e) 1,823,264 
Dimension Stone(k) . . ” 90,192/(9) 11,125] 3,098] 59,797/(3) 69,200| (e) (e) 232,812 
Crushed and Broken | : 

Stone 3 687,527|91,921,025| 815,206) 2,001,706,(j) 409,631 (e) (e) 6,835,095 
Other (Decomposed . 

Rock, &c.) ; % 7,120,072 (j) 61,813 75181,885 

(a) Despatches from the mine (or sales) as distinct from production. (b) Excludes Western Australia. 
(c) Estimated. (d) Bullion, alluvial, retorted gold, etc. (e) Not available. (f) Incomplete. 
(7) Quantities not available. (A) Excludes quantities used directly as a building or road material. 
(t) Not available for publication; included in total for Australia. (j) Year 1950-51. (k) Includes 


s0me quantities of stone dressed at the quarries. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION : VALUES, 1951. 









































( £.) 
( , 1 
Mincral. N.S.W. Vic. |, Q’land. . S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. N.T. Aust. 
MeETaLtic MrNERALs. 
Antimony Ore and Con- } : \ 
centrate .. ) 31,932 (3 13,302 (a) 6,810 64 H aint we a 51,844 
Bauxite é aoe 1,9451(@, 5s 798 . "is Se eS Mt 7,743 
Beryllium Ore | sits 1,723 “934! an I1,174 es aes 15,831 
Bismuth Concentrate .. 3,138, eI hs ite 84, ac i a 3,222 
Copper Ore, Concentrate, \ i ; 
etc. +. + 381,321 2,160,467 (a) 68 758,42,378;737| 33,089] 4,954,440 
Gold Ore, Concentrate, ’ 
etc. ee oe + 19,389} 50,698 3:936,(a) 4,308 (0) (a) 95 -» — {(f)_ 78.426 
Gold—Other Forms(c) .. 552,384 (asst, 207, ee 591,(a@) 1,332/@10,495,480; ie 603,326]12,837,320 
Timenite Concentrate .. 3,760 es ie & 3,760 
Iron Ore ! a As eS 2,760, 664 48,827, Fa in 2,809,491 
Lead Ore, Concentrate, 
etc. 22,749,456) . 7,669,404 (a) 6,791|(a) 242,262\(a)937,60r ++ 131,605.514 
Manganese Ore 26,301 “4 “ace 33,789 is wk 60,410 
Molybdenite Concentrate gio os 203' . wa 4s ae 1,113 
Monazite Concentrate .. 3,154 ee ne a oe, oe ae 3,154 
Osmiridium—Native .. ae wd ae ys — -(@) 1,544) a 1,544 
Pyritic Ore and ently | ‘ 
trate 28,665 oy 74,510, 2,060) 296,988 48,517 + 459,740 
Rutile Concentrate - 538,872 oF aa 205: ie os . . 817,077 
Silver Ore 451 a aja ae a 2a 452 
Tantalite—Columbite Con- H : 
eentrate .. a: wii ss ite : a 2,350) a 260 2,610 
Tin Concentrate 413,712(4@) 35,213] 309,810 co 39493, (@)706,527 22,446] 1,527,201 
Tungsten Concentrates— 
Scheelite Concentrate 16,422 ie 5,134! oe 2151€1,957,055 “ite 1,978,826 
Wolfram Concentrate 25,042 624) 286,103 as 9,585)(@)606,918} 257,164} 1,285,436 
Zinc Ore and Concentrate [10,219,996 «+ @4,550,686. any or \41,521,235 a 16,291,917 
Zircon Concentrate wis 297,012 es 122,992| a8, a ad a 420,004 
Other Metallic Minerals 33,958 oe 16,959. ea ae 5,083 4 56,000 
Total Recorded Value, 
Metallic Minerals .. |25,349,543! 1,063,842/15,712,544! 2,775,543| 11,181,005] 8,163,312] 916,285175,162,074 
Fur, MInERats. 
Coal, Black— ’ 1 . : ‘ 
Semi- Anthracite is 842 he 145,011} 8 2,976 a4 148,829 
Bituminous «+ [29,317,114] 600,734! 4,144,522 Aes as 302,572 ee 34,364,941 
Sub-Bituminous ie 7,899 a 200,622! 399,628] 1,716,788, ae os 2,324,937 
Total .. - + |29,325,855] 600,734] 4,490,154! 399. 628} 1,716,788) 305,548 . {36,838,707 
Coal, Brown (including 
Tignite) : ifs 2,754,822 hy hig tes a3 fy 2,754,822 
Oil (Petroleum)—Crude ox 3,409] eat) oy 5 af ape St 3,409 
Shale—Oif Bearing = 181,132 ea | oe me én i 181,132 
Total Value, Fuel 1 

















Minerals «+ 129,506,987} 3,358,965! 4.490.154: 399.628| 1,716,788} 305,548! .. 139,778,070 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION : VALUES, 1951—continued. 
(£.) 
Mineral. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | N.T. | Aust. 
NON-METALLIC MINERALS. 
Alunite 3,088 a a 3,088 
Asbestos 37,347 216 225,639 263,202 
Barite ; ve 1,152 21,176 18 22,346 
Clays— \ | 
Trick Clay and eae }  423,275'(@)240,000 76,399: 106,122 115,185 (d@) 18,000 978,981 
Kaolin . 60,777 11,710} 1,438] 5:784 19} 29,991 109,719 
Stoneware Clay 28,491 (e) 2,356. 38,088 3,300 (e) (f) 72,235 
Cupreous Ore and Con- ; | 
centrate .. ail ae oe is 16,104 11,337 27,441 
Diatomite oh San 18,361 12,718, 1,000; aes 2,700 wd 34:779 
Dolomite “ 21,393 . 15,757) 26,225 599 63,974 
Felspar (including Corn: | 
ish Stone) ‘ 28,964 : 12,000) 7,390 48,354 
Gems (f) 240, 2,252 64,117 Sa (f) 66,609 
Greensand eo ou . oe 15,033 15,033 
Gypsum 81,722 34,733 o | 110,779 46,726: + 273,960 
Limestone(g) 467,398] .196,214 93,392| 422,026 (e) } 117,605 41,296,635 
Magnesite : 91,560 1,592 5° 1,996 1,969 ot ne 97,167 
Mica—Moscovite aa es | aad ta ; 59,083 59,083 
Mineral Pigments 2,766) : 205 7,891 80} 797 11,739 
Phosphate Rock 123 meh. 4 12,700] an ' x65 12,823 
Salt .. 22,424, 437,820 (h) (f)460,244 
Silica (Glass, ” Chemical, ‘ | | j 
etc.) 64,998! — (e) @ | 15,626 4,417 3,673 (f) 88,714 
Talc (including Steatite) 6,796 : i H 61,037 7,788, es 75,621 
Other Non-Metallic Min- | 
erals ‘ 155,805 5,866 6,011 23,470 13,951 1,134 206,237 
Total Recorded Value, | | ' 
Non-Metallic Min- | 
erals ws «+ 13,494,256 502,833] 221,079 1,359,387 468,729 170,483 71,21 71f4,287,984 
Construction MaTERIALS.(f) 
Sand | 280,259, 103,216, = (e) 73,389) 4,410, (e) (e) 461,274 
River Gravel and Gravel 
Boulders Bs 508,321 60,453 (e) 115,683, 39,665 (e) (e) 724,122 
Dimension Stone(t) 169,847 43,846 16,404. 76,481 73,571 (e) {e) 380,149 
Crushed and Broken I 
Stone 942,993’ 1,584,333] 358,106 657,554) 369,867: — (e) (e) 3,912,853 
Other (Decomposed ! : 2 : 
Rock, etc.) 1,196,774 27,276) |) (e)_ 1,224,050 
Total Recorded Value, 4 : 
Construction Mater- H | 
ials 3,098,194 1,819,124! 374,510 923,107 487,513 (e) (e) 6,702,448 


{a) Includes value added in smelting and/or refining. 
retorted gold, 
(g) Excludes quantities used directly as a building or road material. 
(1) Includes some quantitics of stone dressed at the quarries. 


(c) Bullion, alluvial, 




















etc. (d) Estimated. (e) Not 


available. 


{b) Included under ‘t Gold—Other Forms”. 


(f) Incomplete. 


(A) Not available for publication. 


5. Principal Contents of Metallic Minerals, 1951.—The following table provides a 
Particulars 
of the metallic contents of minerals produced in earlier years are shown in the several 
sections dealing with individual minerals later in this chapter. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION : PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF METALLIC MINERALS, 1951. 


summary of the principal contents of metallic minerals produced in 1951. 





Mineral in which 
contained. 























Antimony Ore and Con- 
eentrate .. 

Lead Ores, Concentrate, 
ete. 


Total 








| N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. Aust. 
| 
ANTMONY (tons). 
\ | 
rsrl@) 72a) 32) | 255 
488 | an I 489 
-_— , _— 
6394) 72,(a) 32, fo AE 744° 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION: PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF METALLIC MINERALS, 


1951—continued. 


































































































. ‘ eo ‘ | : 
Aipera) tn shih [Ns.w.| Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | N.T. Aust. 
I Scene 4 Z eee 
Bismuts (Ib.). 
Bismmth Concentrate .. | 2,493) 44 | e | -.  (b) 128 ee | - 2,620 
Capmium (tons). 
= oe woe ; os —-- 
Lead Concentrate ae 45 H { 1 H 45 
Zinc Concentrate 517 sf ' ‘ 38 | 555 
Other . : | 5, ; 5 
rs | Pa “== = 
Total : 562 F 5 38 | 605 
' t i 
CoBALT (tons) 

? : hee ale =. aa ie y ssi 
Zine Concentrate ed 42) a wre i ac ane ie | ee 42 
CopreER (tons). 

Copper Ore, Concentrate, 5 ‘ ! ‘ ; 
ete. a ee 1,839 Se 5,085. (e) 7 8.657 15t 15,736 
Gold Ore, Concentrate, i Se ; 5 ‘ 39 
ete. ade st . ad bre Sea 2 ae ! 5 
Lead Concentrate ; 1,528 By, 346 ae ee ; os a3 ; 1,874 
Zine Concentrate we 308 on re oi aa ae yh 308 
f 
= . a S225. 
Total .. sts 3,679. 51432) (ec) 7 8,657: 151 17,926 
: ! 
Gotp (f. 02z.). 
; i tid, A Bet 
Antimony Ore and Con- : 
centrate rice : 107 17 on ‘ nea Ss as Ar : 124 
Copper Ore, Concentrate, | H : 
Pte. 5097. 69,392 -. ee 11,396 ; 85,335 
Gold Ore, Concentrate, ‘ ' 
ete. 1,316 35535 241 276 (ad) 3 ng (e) 5,371 
Gold—Other Forms(f) . 34,898) 62,511 8, 0st 86 648,245 Se ‘38,945 793,642 
Lead Ores, Concentrate, | , 1 : ; 
ete. 5,916: aa ais on 1,363 a 7,279 
Zinc Concentrate faces ih 1,563, Se | ae } os 1,124, Ey 2,687 
Other oe 3 13 560° oe 573 
as \ . nee =i = 
Total .. as 48,910° 66,063 78,580! 362 648,245. 14,446 38,945 | 895,551 
4 { ( a 
Tron (tons). 
{ t (a) | ’ 
Iron Ore eae oY ae Hes [24404354 19,025) “a iu 21,459,179 
Leap (tons) 
Copper Concentrate... 1,067 
Lead Ores, Concentrate, ! 1067 
etc. -. | ¥65,786; ok 33.243 41 1,913 6.103 207,086 
Zinc Concentrate be 2,780] oe a i ace * 1,080 ! 3,860 
' | 
: ! ( | 
Total .. 168,566 33,243, 4t 1,913 8.250 | 212,013 
t 
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1951—continued. 
Mineral in which. | wig.w.| vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas NT Aust, 
contained. SW. | Vic. 1S. .{W. . : .T. 
Sitvnre (f. 02.). 
i 
Copper Ore, Concentrate, ! \ \ | 
ete. _ “4 79,497 va 18,663' oe 116) 477,341 i. 566,618 
Gold Ore, Concentrate, ' | 
ete. 1,713 4,908 13, 107, is o. 32 , 6,741 
Gold—Other Forms(f) . 1,383 3,418 7,979! a | 188,942 oi : bey , 201,722 
‘Lead Ores, Concentrate, ro 1 : 
ete. 6,148,407 2,558,387 350, = 7,685, 389,153 - 9,103,982 
Zine Concentrate +e | 252,949 eck we a 107,135 oe 360,084 
Other He as 41544 | ee ae i «a 4,544 
Total .. -+ 16,479,493 8,3263,585,042; 457| 196,743] 973,629, 1( 10,243,691 
SULPHUR (tons). 
Pyritic Ore and ence: 
trate 2 10,355 ae 16,225 103|(b)19,820;(@)19,549 oe 66,052 
Zine Concentrate ue 86,816 Ae (a)13,676 a ine (@)13,472 iy 113,964 
Total .. ae 97,171 had 29,901 103] (6)19,820!(@)33,021 es 180,016 
Try (tons). 
Tin Concentrate ot | 413 36(a) 340 | 41 706 23 1,559 
TunesteN (lb., in terms of WOs). 
Scheelite Concentrate .. 12,777 “fe (a) 4,838 oe 194|1,398,800 aA 1,416,609 
Wolfram Concentrate .. 19,303 489] a224,834 ve 7,303} 591,352] 202,611] 1,045,892 
Other . a 14,678 oe ak a8 be a oS 14,678 
Tota] .. ie 46,758) 4891 229,672 oo 7,497]1,990,152] 202,611} 2,477,179 
Zino (tons). 
Zine Concentrate «+ | 143,086 21,743 24,362 o 189,191 
Other - oie 27 2 9) (9) tke 36 
Total .. «+ | 143,173 21,74 9} 24,362 189,227 
(a) Estimated. (0) Actual recoveries. (ce) Less than half the unit of quantity shown. 
(d) Included under “ Gold—Other Form;3”’. (e) Excludes Western Australia. (f) Bullion, 
alluvial, retorted gold, etc. (g) Not available. 


6. Value of Production, 1939, 1947 to 195!.—The defective nature of mineral statistics, 
generally, prior to 1950 has been referred to in para. 3, preceding. This applied particularly 
to the values of individual minerals recorded by Mines Departments, which from the 
point of view of Australian statistics were very unsatisfactory as they represented a 
heterogeneous collection of “‘ values ” ascribed to ores, concentrates and metal contents 
of untreated or partly treated minerals. In 1950 satisfactory methods of compiling 
mineral values (i.e. as incorporated in the plan for standardization of mineral statistics 
referred to in para. 3) were adopted in several States but in others the old defective 
procedures are still being used. 
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In the table below particulars of the recorded values of minerals are shown for the 
years 1939 and 1947 to 1951. Because of the changes in the bases of recording mineral 
values adopted in some States in 1950, the data for that year and 1951 are not strictly 
comparable with those shown for earlier years. Separate figures are shown for metallic 
minerals, fuel minerals and non-metallic minerals. It should be noted that the values 
of construction materials are excluded from the particulars of non-metallic minerals 
and from the total. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION : VALUES. 
( £’000.) 





Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. /W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. Aust. 





| i ! y 
METALLIO MINERALS. 











1939 .. as es 5,169 1,589 3,371 3,0C3 | 11,884 1,902 228 27,146 
1947 .. - +» | 13,754 943 | 0,301 2,478,| 7,867 4,040 164 35,547 
1948 .. a ++ | 20,932 780 |. 6,844 2,374 75523 4,158 216 42,827 
1949 +: -- | 19,469 866 | 3,972 1,56 8,144 4,404 547 43,908 
1950(a) + «+ | 24,591 1,079 | 12,788 2,728 9,893 4,859 628 56,566 
1951(a) isd aes 35,350 1,064 | 15,712 ties X1,181 8,163 916 75,162 





Fur, MINERALS. 






































1939 .. a ik 7,041 646 1,168 aia 363 74 ire 9,292 
1947 .. es Be 12,295 1,237 2,238 68 840 155 as 16,833 
1948 .. iia se, 15,143 1,531 2,347 120 880 178 es 20,199 
1949 .. on ++ 16,303 1,850 2,874 173 972 182 22,354 
St i ++ , 22,306 2,091 3,562 131 1,185 232 be 29,507 
1951(a) . a 29,507 3,359 4,490 400 1,717 305 . 39,778 
Now-mETALLIC MINErRAts.(b) 
1939 .- ors os 178 13 19 317 42 81 16 666 
1947 «+ ay ax 216 26 7 664 155 30 65 1,163 
1948 .. at ne 276 36 20 767 158 3r 78 1,366 
1949 an . 249 40 12 765 347 43 52 1,508 
1950(a) ae +. 1,196 405 104 1,053 389 257 73 3477 
1951(@) a ae 1,494 503 221 1,359 469 I7t 7t 4,288 
Torat.(b) 
: j ! 
1939 -- on ++ | 12,388 2,248 | 4,558 3,320 | 12,289 2,057 | 244 37,104 
1947 .. pe +. | 26,265 2,207 8,545 3,210 8,862 4,225 229 535543 
1948 .. oe ++ | 36,351 2,347 9,211 35261 8,561 4,367 294 64,392 
1949 ++ | 36,021 = 2,756) 11,858 2,444 | 9,463 | 4,629 599 67,770 
1950(a) oo -+ , 48093 3,575 | 16,454 3,912 | 11,467, 5,348 701 89,550 
1951(a) . eet 66,351 4,926 | 20,423 ' 4,535 | 13,367 8,639 | 987 | 119,228 





(a) Because of revised methods adopted in the collection and presentation of mineral statistics, the 
values shown for the years 1950 and 1951 are not strictly comparable with those published for previous 
years. (6) Excludes Construction Materials. 


7. Total Production since the Inception of Mining in Australia.—The previous issue 
of the Year Book included a table showing the recorded values of principal minerals 
produced from the inception of mining in Australia to the end of 1949. Because of the 
revised methods of the collection and presentation of mineral statistics adopted in 1950 
it is not possible to continue the table beyond 1949. 


§ 2. Gold. 


1. Discovery in Various States—The discovery of gold in payable quantities was 
an epoch-making event in Au.tralian history, for, as one writer aptly phrases it, this 
event “precipitated Australia ‘into nationhood”. A more or less detailed account of 
the finding of gold in the various States appears under this section in Official Year 
Books Nos. r to 4. 
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2. Mine Production.—The following table shows the mine production of gold (i.e. 
gold content of minerals produced) in the several States and in Australia as a whole 
during each of the ten decennial periods from 1851 to 1950, and in single years from 
1946 to 1952. Owing to the defective information in the earlier years the figures fal} 
considerably short of the actual totals, for during the first stages of mining development 
large quantities of gold were taken out of Australia by successful miners who preferred 
to keep the amount of their wealth secret. 


GOLD: MINE PRODUCTION.(c) 
































(’000 fine oz.) ; 
{ j 
Period. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. N.T, | Aust. 

| 
1851-60 Ae es 2,715 | 21,973 } 31 186 om 24,877 
1861-70 a a 3,220 | 15,327 | 489 + 3 . 19,039 
4871-80 Me oe 2,019 9.564 2,527 136 od 165 19 ¥4,430 
1881-90 ae ++ | T,0T4 6,689 3:259 58 42 357 168 11,587 
“1891-1900 ae nee | 2.432 7,040 5,648 | 52 5,252 550 214 21,188 
1g0I-10 a | 2,253 7,095 5,512 | 73 | 17,784 604 TIT! 33,432 
IQ1I~20 | 3,145 3,067 2,263 i 55 10,675 202 2 17,426 
1921-30 t0 el 204 593 434 { 10 4,557 43 21. 5,843 
1931-40 ee ale 569 1,052 1,021 53 8.474 130 84 ' 11,383 
1941-50 . la 573 Bor 749| 13 | 6,682 157 148 | 9,123 

| 

1946 .. te Bee 32 87 | & | I 617 15 10 824 
1947 .. Bib <3 50 85 72 I 704 15 Ir 938 
1948 .. ar ot 52 69 70 | 2 665 13 5 886 
1949 .- op ou 52 69 76 2 648 12 30 889 
1950 .. ss Bie 52 68 | ss 54 610 16 35 870 
1931 .. _ . 4 49 66 | 79 | * (b) 648 15 39 896 
1952 .- ais ays 39 , 68 | 85: (d) ' 727 16 | 45 980 

a Ea SS aes We GEER oe 
Total, 1851-1952.. | 16,470 | 73,713 ; 22,437, 457 | 58,081 | 2,499 ; 954 | 174,611 

i 1 ! 1 
(a) Gold content of minerals produced. (0) Less then half the unit of quantity shown. 


The amount of gold raised in Australia in any one year attained its maximum in 
1903, when Western Australia also reached its highest point. For the other States the 
years in which the greatest yields were obtained were as follows :—New South Wales, 
1852; Victoria, 1856; Queensland, 1900; South Australia, 1904; and Tasmania, 1899. 


Owing to the exhaustion of the more easily worked deposits and increased costs 
due to deep mining the production of gold in Australia declined from 3,837,979 fine oz. 
in 1903 to 427,160 fine oz. in 1929, the lowest output since the discovery of the precious 
metal. 


Increased activity in prospecting due to prevailing economic conditions resulted 
in some improvement in 1930, but the marked development between that year and 1939 
received its impetus from the heavy depreciation of Australian currency in terms of gold. 
Oversea and local capital were attracted to the industry, and the employment of 
advanced. geological methods and technical improvements brought many difficult or 
abandoned propositions into profit. The output of gold rose annually from 467,742 
fine 0z. in 1930 to 1,645,697 fine oz. in 1939. Following the outbreak of the 1939-45 
War, losses of man-power throvgh enlistment in the Armed Services and transfers to 
more essential work associated with the war effort resulted in a sharp fall in gold production 
to 656,867 fine oz. in 1944 and 657,213 fine oz. in 1945. Following the release of man- 
power after the war, there was ar upward trend in mine production of gold until 1947 
when output was 937.654 fine oz. Output fell again in 1948 to $85,507 fine oz. 
and remained below 990,000 fine oz. in each of the years 1949, 1950 and 195], 
notwithstanding the increase in the price cf gold from £A.ro 15s. 3d. to £A.15 98. rod. 
which became operative from 19th September, 1949. In 1952, mine gold output increased 
to 980,435 fine oz., this being the highest figure recorded since 1942. Since December, 
1951, the bulk of Australian newly-won gold has been sold on oversea premium markets. 
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3. Refinery Production—The quantities and values of the refinery production of 
new gold of Australian origin are shown in the following table for each of the years 1940 
to 1952. The value of the refined new gold is based on the price fixed by the Common- 
wealth Bank, but allowance is made in 1952 for premiums on sales of gold for industrial 
purposes in Australia and overseas. Particulars of the values ascribed to gold production 
(mine basis) in 1939 and earlier years were included in previous issues of the Year Book. 


GOLD : REFINERY PRODUCTION OF NEWLY-WON GOLD OF AUSTRALIAN 

















ORIGIN. 
Year. Quantity. Value. | Year. Quantity. Value, 
900. £000. ; ' 900. £’000. 
fine oz. \ ' fine oz. 
1940... i . 1,637 17,445 | 1047. — 969 10,430 
JO4I.. ee 1,441 15,393 |i 1948 .. a” 884 | 9,517 
1942... ae 1,168 12,210 || 1949 .. +. 879 ! 10,670 
1943... us 754 7,878 || 1950 .. oe 844 ! 13,077 
1944 .. a 636 6,679 |; 1951 .. eve 850 13,172 
1945 -- $e 613 6,556 || 1952... 33 1,000 : 16,490 
1946... oe 820 8,830 : 








4. Unit Values.—Values per fine oz. in Australian currency assigned to the production 
of gold during recent years are: £9 148. 53d. in 1939, £10 138. 19d. in 1940, £10 13s, Sd. 
in 1941, £10 9s. ofd. in 1942, £10 gs. od. in 1943, £10 ros, 14d. in 1944, £10 138. 114d. 
in 1945 and £10 15s. 3d. in each year 1946 to 1948. The unit value of gold production rose 
to £12 2s. 10d. in 1949, as a result of the increase in the price to £15 9s. 10d. per fine oz. 
fixed by the Commonwealth Bank on 19th September, 1949, consequent upon alteration 
in the rate of exchange. In 1950 and 1951, the unit values adopted were the Bank’s 
price of £15 gs. rod. per fine oz., while in 1952 allowance was made for premiums on gold 
sold for industrial purposes in Australia and on premium markets overseas, the weighted 
average value for the year being £16 gs. 10d. per fine oz. Further information regarding 
the price of gold realized, including particulars of prices for newly-won gold sold on 
oversea premium markets since December, 1951, is given in Chapter XVI.—Private 
Finance. 


5. Changes in Relative Positions of States as Gold Producers.—The figures in the 
table showing the quantity of gold raised explain the very large increase in the population 
of Victoria during the period 1851 to 1861, wher an average of over 40,000 persons reached 
the State each year. With the exception of 1889, when its output was exceeded by 
that of Queensland, Victoria maintained its position as the chief gold producer for a 
period of forty-seven years, until its production was surpassed by that of Western 
Australia in 1898. From that year onward the proportion contributed by Western 
Australia has increased and in 1952 represented 74 per cent. of the entire yield of Australia. 
The proportion contributed by this State for the period 1851 to 1952 was 33 per cent. and 
by Victoria for the same period 42 per cent. 


6. Place of Australia in the World’s Gold Production.—The table below shows, in 
decennial periods from 1851 to 1950 and for each of the years 1950-51 the world’s gold 
production (as ascertained from authoritative sources) and the share of Australia therein. 
The details of world production from 1940 are possibly less complete than those for 
earlier years, because of censorship during and after the war. The figures recorded for 
these years represent recorded production only and therefore omit any production for 
those countries not reporting. Included in this latter group are the Soviet Union and 
other producing countries of lesser importance. 
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GOLD : WORLD PRODUCTION. 


























Propor- Propor- 
World sold tion of World Gold | tion of 
, Produc- noe C3 AUB : Produc-| Pro. | | Aus- 
Period. tion of duced in} tralian | Period. tion of duced in, tralian 
Gold Aus- | Produc- ' Gold Aus- | Produc- 
. tralia. | tion to ‘. tralia. | tion to 
Total. . | Total. . 
"000, *o00. "000. ’000. | 
fine oz. ; fine oz. % fine oz. | fine oz. | % 
1851-60. aS 64,483 | 24,877 38.58 IQII-20 .. .. | 206,511} 17,426: 8.44 
1861-70 .. oe 61,098 }| 19,039 31.16 Ig92I~30 .. -. | 183,806 5,843 3.18 
“871-80. . 55,671 14,430 25.92 1931~40 .. «+ | 315,509 11,383 | 3.61 
881-90 .. ES 51,280 | 11,587 22.59 194I-50 .. .. |@247,400 9,122 | 3.66 
891-1900... «+ | 101,648 | 21,188 20.84 1950 bye .. |@ 24,200 870 3.59 
QOI~I0_.. Me 182,892 33,432 18.28 195I we - |@ 23,600 896 3.80 





(a) Recorded production only. See htcenpeeed above. 
The quantities of gold produced in the principal producing countries in each of the 
years 1938 and 1947 to 1951 are shown in the table hereunder. 


GOLD : PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(7000 fine oz.) 




















Country. 1938. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 

Union of South Africa -- | 12,161 | 11,200 | 11,585 | 11,705 | 11,664 | 11,516 
U.S.S.R. (Russia). a 5,236 |(a)7,000 |(a)7,000 |(a)7,000 |(a)7,000 |(a)7,000 ° 
Canada .. ++ | 4,725 | 3,070 | 3,530 |(b)4,124 |(b)4,431 |()4,3290 
United States of America eS 45245 2,109 2,014 1,992 2,392 1,958 
Australia. . ae 1,592 938 886 889 870 896 
British West Africa(c c) ee 730 563 677 682 695 784 
Rhodesia. . : ae 815 524 516 529 513 488 
Columbia “os is 52I 383 335 385 406 431 
Mexico .. ae Pe 924 465 338 406 408 393 
Belgian Congo os oe 394 301 300 334 339 352 

(a) Estimated. (b) Includes Newfoundland. {c) Includes Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 


Sierra Leone. 


7. Employment in Gold-mining.—The number of persons employed in gold-mining 
in each State at various intervals since 1901 is shown in the following table. The figures: 
include prospectors, etc., so far as data are ascertainable, and include those who may 
not have worked during the whole of the year. The figures for Queensland in the table 
below include persons employed in the Mount Morgan copper-gold mining establishment. 
In the tables in § 13 relating to employment in the mining industry generally, employ- 
ment in the Mount Morgan establishment for the years 1950 and 1951 has been classified 
to copper-gold mining, which is a separate industry in the Draft Classification of the 
Mining Industry adopted for 1950. 


GOLD-MINING : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 




















Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land.(a)| S. Aust. iW. Aust. Tas. Nor. Terr.} Total. 
I9OI .. | 12,064 } 27,387 9,438 |(b)I,000 | 19,771 1,112 (8) 200 | 70,972 
1903(c) .. | 12,247 | 25,208 9,229 |(b)1,000 | 20,716 973 \(6) 200 | 68,573 
1913... 3,570 | 11,931 3,123 800 } 13,445 481 175 | 33,525 
1923 4 T,141 2,982 603 32, 5,555 119 30 | 10,462 
1933 a8 6,913 6,126 4,161 231 | 9,900 229 95 | 27,655 
1938 «. | 3,764} 6,315 | 3,378 158 * 15,374 141 267 29,397 

. ‘i i 
1947s 795} 15135, 1,834 50 = 7,649 14 176 11,653 
1948 es 702 1,064 1,627 34° 7,178 TS 171 ' 10,791 
1949... 688 1,019 1,589 52 6,800 9 - 238 ' 10,395 
1950... 695 1,050 1,738 47 7,048 12 208 10,798 
1951__-- 574. 76} 1,653 276,742 12 143. 9,912 








(a) Tncludes employment in the Mount Morgan copper-gold mine, mil] and smelter. (b) Estimated. 
(c) Year of maximum production for Australia. 
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Owing to the exhaustion of the more easily worked deposits and increased costs due 
to deep mining, the number employed in gold-mining in 1929 had dwindled to the com- 
paratively small figure of 6,108. Stimulated by the enhanced price of gold, employment 
in the industry rose over four-fold to 33,113 in 1935, but thereafter the numbers employed 
declined each year to 7,015 in 1944. Following the cessation of hostilities and a relaxation 
of manpower control, the numbers rose in each succeeding year to reach 11,653 in 1947. 
In the next three years they remained between 10,000 and 11,000 but in 1951 declined to 
9,912. 


8. Assistance to Gold-mining Industry—The Commonwealth Government imposed 
a tax on gold produced in Australia or in any Territory under its jurisdiction and delivered 
to the Commonwealth Bank on or after 15th September, 1939, the rate of tax being 
fixed at 50 per cent. of the price payable by the Bank in excess of £A.9 per fine oz. This 
tax was suspended as from 20th September, 1947, by the Gold Tax Suspension Act 
1947 in order to assist the gold-mining industry in meeting higher costs and to encourage 
greater output. ‘ 


§ 3. Silver, Lead and Zinc. 


1. Mine Production.—{i) Australia. Because of revised methods adopted in the 
compilation and presentation of mineral statistics, data relating to the production of 
silver-lead-zinc minerals for the years 1950 and 1951 are not strictly comparable with 
these published for previous years. The following table shows for 1950 and 1951 the 
mine production of silver, lead and zinc in Australia, and the respective minerals in which 
these metals were contained. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION IN INDIVIDUAL MINERALS. 


























Silver (fine oz.). : Lead (tons). Zinc (tons). 
Mineral in which contained. | : 
' 1950. | Ig5I. | 1950. Ig5I. i 1950. 1951. 

Copper Concentrate .. ° 778,495) 566,1 19, 1,016 | 1,067 

. Gold Bullion, etc. ste 218,399, 201,722 : va es oe 
Lead-Silver Ore Sens 104,257 148,798 2,672 2,962 a (a) 
Lead-Silver-Zinc Ore .. 100 349. 22 22 3 7 
Lead Concentrate Se 9,426,266] 8,954,390 217,269 | 204,094 2 
Silver Ore... - 25,786, 4,420, .. as ze a 
Zine Concentrate det 427,016; » 360,084, 4,382 3,860 | 197,780 | 189,191 
Other Minerals hale 3,483. 7,809) 6 8: .. 27 
2 Total .. .. | 10,983,802 10,243,691| 225,367 212,013 |197,783 | 189,227 





(a) Less than half the unit of quantity shown. : 
The following table shows the mine production of silver, lead and zinc in 
Aurtralia for the years 1947 to 1951 compared with 1939. 


The totals for the years 1939 and 1947 to 1949 inclusive rre from data compiled by 
the Australian Mines and Metals Association. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 








Metal. Unit. | 1939.(@) | 1947.(a) 1948.(a@) —_1949.(a) 1950. 195T. 
Silver .. | f. oz. [15,320,110 19,527,140 |10,057,519 19,849,213 10,983,802 {10,243,691 
Lead -. | ton , 280,003 ; 196,623 216,955 , 213,491 225,307 212,013 


Zine a ss | 217,256! 182,258 190,469 181,998 197,783 189,227 
(2) Source: Australian Mines and Metals Association. 
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The following table shows the quantities of silver, lead and zinc contained in minerals 
won in the several States of Australia in the years 1950 and 1951 :— 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION, STATES AND AUSTRALIA. 





























Silver (fine oz.) Lead (tons). Zine (tons). 
State. 
1950. 195I. 1950. Ig5i. 1950. 1951. 

New South Wales .. | 6,847,686 | 6,479,493 | 175,575 | 168,566 |144,225 | 143,133 

Victoria és as 9,473 8,326 se hee cs a: 
Queensland .. .- | 2,708,068 | 2,585,042 | 38,790 | 33,243 | 25,800 21,743 

South Australia ae 1,348 457 59 41 on ee 
Western Australia Be 205,313 196,743 1,302 1,913 3 9 
Tasmania ape «+ | 1,211,575 973,629 9,626 8,250 | 27,755 24,362 

Northern Territory -» l(a) 339 I 15! - we 

1 

Australia. . .. [10,983,802 |10,243,691 | 225,367 | 212,013 | 197,783 | 189,227 








(a) Estimated. 


Part*‘culars of the values ascribed to the various minerals containing silver, lead and 
zine for the year 1951 are shown in the detailed tables relating to mineral production 
on pp. 750 and 751. 

(ii) New South Wales. By far the greater amount of silver-lead-zine ore in New 
South Wales, in fact in Australia, is won from the massive silver-lead-zine sulphide 
deposit at Broken Hill. Those concerned in operating this gigantic lode are North 
Broken Hill Limited (which mines the northern limb of the ore-bearing structure), Broken 
Hill South Ltd., and Zine Corporation Ltd. with which is associated New Broken Hill 
Consolidated (which are conducting operations on the southern limb). 


The oxidized lead ores were directly smelted at Broken Hill prior to 1897, when , 
smelting operations were transferred to Port Pirie in South Australia. The present- 
day sulphide ores are concentrated by grevity and flotation methods at Broken Hill. 
The lead (galena) concentrates (averaging, per ton, approximately 76 per cent. lead, 4 
per cent. zinc, 30 oz. silver, 9.0 grains of gold, 0.22 per cent. antimony and 0.64 per cent. 
copper) are railed to Port Pirie and smelted to produce lead bullion which is later refined 
by a continuous lead refining process for the elimination of arsenic and antimony and the 
recovery of silver and gold. A large proportion of the zinc concentrates produced at 
Broken Hill are roasted by fertilizer plants in South Australia for the recovery of sulphur 
dioxide for sulphuric acid manufacture, the calcines after roasting being sent to Risdon 
in Tasmania for refining. The balance of the concentrates is either exported overseas 
or sent to Risdon in Tasmania for roasting and refining. 


At Captain’s Flat, Lake George Mines Limited is operating a lode of similar con- 
stitution. Concentration of the ore is carried out at the mine itself, after which process 
individual concentrates of zinc and lead (containing silver) are despatched to Port Kembla, 
New South Wales, for further treatment. Concentrates of copper, pyrives and gold are 
also produced at this mine. 


Silver-lead-zince ore has been mined in small quantities in various other parts of the 
State, the more important localities being Yerranderie, Howell and Kangiara. 


Particulars of the New South Wales mine production of silver, lead and zinc, as 
reported by the Mines Department, are shown in the table below for the years 1950 and 
1951. The greater part of the silver of New South Wales origin is contained in the lead 
ore and concentrates shown separately in the table. The greater part of this is mined at 
Broken Hill, with smaller quantities from Captain’s Flat. 
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SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
































Quantity of Contents. 
Mineral in which Contained. 
. 1950. 1951. 
SILVER (fine ounces). 
Bismuth Concentrate .. mA ad we es 81 | 124 
Copper Ore, Concentrate, etc. Ss a ~ ye 89,823 : 70,497 
Gold Ore Concentrate, etc. ine ae ee Ss 1,670 1,713 
Gold—Other Forms ae ae $s As od 1,984 1,383, 
Lead Ore, Concentrate, etc. 28 ne ts -. | 6,431,587 | 6,148,407 
Silver Ore as es ie oi 36 Sis 25,786 4,420 
Zine Concentrate a8 Be oe Ss an 296,755 252,949 
Total sa wd ae es Se .. | 6,847,686 | 6,479,493 
LeEaD (tons). 
Lead Ore, Concentrate, etc. oe ae oe sa 172,421 165,786 
Zine Concentrate a x 2% ae site 3,154 2,780 
Total... oc a ope ae ns 175,575 | 168,566 
H ' 
Zinc (tons). 
Zinc Ore and Concentrate ins re es .. | 144,225 | 143,113 


(tii) Victoria. Small quantities of lead sulphide ore occur on most of Victoria’s 
goldfields and in minor amounts in the Omeo, Bethanga and Cassilis districts. There 
has been no productior of lead ore in recent years, the total recorded production being 
about 800 tons valued at £5,892. 


Practically the whole of the Victorian mine production of silver of 8,326 fine oz. 
for 1951 was won as a by-product of the gold-mining industry. 


(iv) Queensland. In the far north-west of Queensland at Mt. Isa, some 600 miles 
west of Townsville, is operated the mining, milling and smelting enterprise of Mt. Isa 
Mines Ltd. Here, mining is carried out on extensive silver-lead-zinc ore lodes. After 
concentration by flotation in the concentrating mill, the silver-lead concentrate is 
converted to bullion in the smelter. All Mt. Isa bullion is exported overseas, where 
certain impurities, such as antimony, arsenic, and copper, as well as silver, are removed 
to yield a pure lead suitable for commercial use. 


Zine concentrates and copper-lead dross produced by Mt. Isa are also exported 
overseas. During the 1939-45 War, operations on silver-lead-zinc ores at Mt. Isa were 
suspended while the mine was engaged in mining copper, but normal operations of the 
mine were resumed in 1946. However, in February, 1953, a new copper smelter at 
Mt. Isa commenced production. The annual output of the smelter is estimated to be 
approximately 16,000 tons of blister copper. 


The following table shows particulars of the Queensland mine production of silver, 
lead and zinc for the years 1950 and 1951. 


t 
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SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND. 





Quantity of Contents. 
Mineral in which Contained. - 
































1950. | 1951. 
ico “SILVER (fine ounces). ; ae 7 
Copper Ore, Concentrate, ete. ae ee ae el 18,043 18,663 
Gold Ore, Concentrate, etc. ais me Ss i 15 13 
Gold—Other Forms oh Ry wig eS a8 8,522 7,979 
Lead Ore, Concentrate, etc. ee a Be -. ; 2,681,488 | 2,558,387 
. Total os Ss ee a Se -. | 2,708,068 | 2,585,042 
~ 2 Leap (tons). 
Lead Ore, Concentrate, etc. 4 = ae .. | 38,790 [ 33,243 
Zinc (tons). 
Zinc Concentrate are - a o -. | 25,800} 21,743 


(v) South Australia. Output of lead from local ores has been very small in recent 
years. In 1950, 81 tons of lead-silver ore were produced (valued at £5,897 and containing 
59 tons of iead and 1,348 fine ounces of silver) while in 1951, 326 tons of this ore were 
won (valued at £6,791 and containing 41 tons of lead and 350 fine ounces of silver). There 
were also 107 fine ounces of silver contained in gold ore won in South Australia in 1951. 

There has been no recorded zinc production since 1903, when the zinc was contained 
in lead ores and concentrates which came mainly from the Glen Osmond and Strathalbyn 
districts. 


(vi) Western Australia. During 1950 and 1951, lead-silver ore, lead-silver-zinc ore 
and lead concentrates were produced in Western Australia. Main centres of production 
were the Northampton area, Nabawa, the Ashburton area and the West Kimberley 
district. The lead concentrates won at Nabawa and ir the Northampton area do not 
contain payable amounts of silver. Silver-lead-zinc ore is produced by the Devonian 
Lead Mine in the West Kimberley district. 

The bulk of the mine production of silver in Western Australia is obtained as a 
by-product of the gold-mining industry. 

Particulars of the mine production of silver, lead ard zinc, as reported by the Mines 
Department of Western Australia for 1950 and 1951, are shown below. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 




















Quantity of Contents. 
Mineral in which Contained. 
1950. IQ5I. 
SILVER (fine ounces). 
Copper Concentrate on an os os - os 116 
Gold Bullion, etc. ee Ne uh ae oe 198,420 188,942 
Lead-Silver Ore nk ee ois Bes fe 6,551 7,164 
Lead-Silver-Zine Ore - ve as ne os 100 349 
Lead Concentrate a aA wile oh si 242 172 
Total... s ae a ao ts 205,313 196,743 
Leap (tons). 

Lead-Silver Ore ea Pe Be = Wee 553 0. 
Lead-Silver-Zine Ore ao at as os ie 2 iS 
Lead Concentrate Bs = a ae es 727 1,186 
Total ois = os so ia 1,302 1,913 








___2xxe (tons). 
ete oe -- | 3] 9 





Lead-Silver-Zine Ore 
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(vii) Tasmania. There are two large centres of silver-lead-zinc mining in Tasmania. 
The more important is the field operated by the Electrolytic Zinc Company of 
Australasia Limited at Read-Rosebery. These are primarily zinc mines, although lead and 
copper-lead concentrates are also produced. This company also owns the electrolytic 
zinc works at Risdon near Hobart. 


The lead concentrates and copper-lead concentrates produced at Rosebery are 
exported overseas. 


The zinc concentrates, which are the principal product from the mine, also contain 
some lead. This concentrate is sent to Risdon for roasting and refining, portion of the 
resultant lead residue being sent to Port Pirie in South Australia for refining, the balance 
being dumped. In addition to the refining of zire concentrates produced at Rosebery, 

“the Risdon plant also treats considerable quantities of zinc concentrates from the Broken 
Hill mines. 

Of secondary importance to Rosebery is the Mount Farrell field, situated 6 miles 
north-east of Rosebery. These ore-bodies are mainly silver-lead lodes which yield 
a lead concentrate with high silver content. The zinc content is insufficient to warrant 
recovery. 

Most of the State’s silver is contained in concentrates produced at Rosebery and 
Mount Farrell. Some silver is obtained from the Mount Lyell copper refinery tank 
house slimes which are treated at Port Kembla in New South Wales. 

Particulars of Tasmanian mine production of silver, lead and zinc, as reported by 
the Department of Mines, are shown in the following table for the years 1950 and 1951. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC : MINE PRODUCTION, TS 





Quantity of Contents. 
Mineral in which Contained. 


| 
| 


1950. | 1951. 





























SILvER (fine ounces.) 
Copper Concentrate - as 3 o . 672,241 | 477,341 
Lead Ore, Concentrate, etc. Ss be | 409,073 389,153 
Zine Concentrate eis a oe ee .. | 130,261 107,135_ 
Total... Pas ee a +) ts 1,211,575. 1 973,629 
___Leap (tons). 
Copper Concentrate : es me me ARs ; 1,016 , “1,067 
Lead Ore, Concentrate, ete. a - + a 75382 6,103 
Zine Concentrate a es 20d eae 1,228 1,080 
Total 19,626. 8,250 
ZINo (tons). 
Zinc Concentrate sine en ees % em -. 27,007 | 24,362 





(viii) Northern Territory. There was no production of lead-silver ore in the Northern 
Territory-in 1951. However, 41 tons of ore valued at £883 and with a contert of 339 
fine ounces of silver and 15 tons of lead were won in 1950. The output in 1950 came 
mainly from a few old mines in the northern part of the Territory, abandoned since 
the early days of mining. The principal centres are Boomlera, Mount Shoobridge, 
McArthur River and Jervois Range. : 


2. Production and Sales of Refined Silver, Lead and Zinc.—In the following table, 
details are given of the production and sales of refined primary silver, lead and zinc 
as recorded from data received from the Australian Mines and Metals Association and 
from other sources. The figures shown for refined silver production include small 
quantities recovered from imported materials. The data relating to lead production 
include small quantities recovered from scrap for the years 1939 and 1948. 
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REFINED SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: PRODUCTION, SALES AND STOCKS, 
AUSTRALIA. 





1949. 1950. | 1951. | 1952. 


Particulars. | 1939- 1948. 








SILVER (’000 fine 0z.). 

















Production for year © | 99552 6,466 5,858 6,882_ 6,879 6,773 
Sold to Australian consumers (a) . | 1,794 1,375 I,019 1,095 1,693 732 
Exported or sold for export (a) 7,518 4:998 4,205 5,745 4,924 55576 





Lad (tons). 




















Refined Lead— 
Production for ycar 4 : 199,437 _|_159,497 | 150,056 |_ 160,526 | 165,758 |_ 156,639 
Sold to Australian consumers (a) .. 32,217 345774 40,908 43,661 54,629 32,492 
Exported or sold for export (a) 164,684 | 123,890 | 108,071 | 122,426 | 112,476 | £17,501 
Lead Bullion— 
Produced for export ays +. 1 43,955 30,165 32,621 | 37,021 31,872 37,709 





Zinc (tons). 














Production for year 3 71,220 81,312 | 80,956 83,652 77,010 87,438 
Sold to Australian consumers {a) 31,088 42,018 44,024 45,141 45,950 50,174 
Exported or sold for export (a) 43,137 37,100 38,230 38,558 29,411 38,132 








(a) Source: Australian Mines and Metals Association. 


3. World Production.—The estimated world production of silver, lead and zinc 
during the years 1938 and 1947 to 1951,as derived from statistics compiled by the 
Mineral Rescurces Division of the Colonial Geological Surveys, is shown in the following 
table. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: WORLD PRODUCTION. 
| | | 


Mineral. Unit of Quantity. 1938. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 
Silver... .. | (million fine oz.) 268 165 172 163 182 178 
Lead an .. | Cooo tons of 2,240 Ib.) 1,770 1,378 1,426 1,541 1,679 1,715 
Zinc ein oe (ooo tons of 2,240 Ib.) 1,870 1,730 | 1,864 1,930 2,192 l 2,326 








4. Silver, Lead and Zinc Production in Principal Countries, 1951.—The following 
table shows particulars of silver, lead and zinc production (mine basis) in principal 
producing countries, according to data published by the Mineral Resources Division of 
the Colonial Geological Surveys. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1951. 














Country. Production. Country. Production. 
. SILVER (‘000 fine 0z.). 
t 

Mexico... | 43,798 |! Japan... 3 = | 4,506 
United States of America ' 39,464 |' Belgian Congo... Pee 3,795 
Canada - “4. 1 24,245 |, Yugoslavia + | 3,032 
Peru ‘ es <a 14,856 |' Germany (Federal) | 1,820 
Australia . 3. -.s 10,244 | Union of South Africa \ 1,163 
US.S.R. (Russia) ei is (d) Argentina -+ (ce) 1,150 
Bolivia .. Pe 8 7,172 ' Chile os <a a 983 


(a) Includes Newfouindland. (6) Information not available. (c) Year 1950. 
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SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES, 1951—continued. 


1 
Country. Production. 





Country. Production. 











Leap (tons of 2,240 lb.). 








United States of America... 346,575 || Yugoslavia rae ate 773506 
Mexico... is oa 221,907 || French Morocco .. seote 67,107 
Australia .. me sc 212,013 || Spain... “a a 40,167 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) .. .. |(b)210,000 ‘| South-West Africa ie 38,611 
Canada(a).. oe be 136,161 | Italy 7 as oe | 38,126 
Peru Sc He ae $1,048 || Bolivia .. tag fe vt 30,076 
Germany (Federal) eX (c) | Argentina a .. |(8) 23,600 





Zi1xe (tons of 2,240 lb.). 











United States of America .. 599,577 || Belgian Congo c% oe 88,138 
Canada, (a) ee Sa 299,157 || Spain... ee dee 745353 
US.S.R. (Russia) .. .. |(b)240,000 || Germany (Federal) aa 71,790 
Australia .. a hie 189,227 || Japan... a8 ie 62,269 
Mexico... 2 6 177,220 || Yugoslavia ~ a ie 38,798 
Peru on st os , 99,699 || Sweden .. a - 34,242 
Italy 6. ie os 94,169 || Bolivia .. th “5 * 30,053 
1 
(a) Includes Newfoundland. (6) Estimated. (c) Information not available. 


5. Prices of Silver, Lead and Zinc.—In view of the close association in Australia, 
particularly in New South Wales, of ores containing these metals, relevant particulars 
of the prices of each of the metals have been included in the following table. The tabls 
shows average prices in Australia and on the London Metal Exchange during the years 
1938 and 1948 to 1952. Lead and zine prices were controlled in the United Kingdom 
and Australia after the outbreak of war in 1939. Free trading in lead in the United 
Kingdom, after thirteen years of Government control, was resumed on 1st October, 1952, 
while the price of zine, fixed by regulation, was abandoned from ist January, 1953. Prices 
of lead and zine were decontrolled in Australia on the 21st April, 1953. Silver prices 
have not been controlled in the United Kingdom and Australia. 


PRICES OF SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC. 




















(£s. d.) 
Metal. 1938. 1948. 1949. 1950. IQ5I. 1952. 
Australian Prices, 
in Australian 
currency— 
Silver, per fine 
oz. (a)... Oo 2 2.0 o 4 8.4 o 5 1.6 o 6 9.2 o 8 1.7 0 7 9.1 
Lead, per ton bjezz2 0 Oo 22 0 0 35 0 0 4312 7 65 0 0 7415 I 
Zinc, perton 6 jez2 0 Oo 22 0 0 40 0 0 47 3 10 65 0 Oo 74.15 I 
London Metal Ex- 
change Prices, in 
‘sterling — 
Silver, per fine 
OZ. st Oo r g.06; 0 9.0 Oo 4 1.2 o § 4.8 o 6 5.9 Oo 6 2.4 
Lead, pertond; 15 6 6 95 10 0 103. 3 11 106 8 2 161 19 10 - |135 9 od 
Zinc, pertonb’| 1 r 7 80 0 9 87 8 6 Tig 4 3 {171 12 3 149 10 2 








(a) Silver prices have not been fixed by regulation in Australia, the prices shown representing export 
parity calculated from London Metal Exchange prices. (0) Prices fixed by regulation. (c) From 
February, 1940. (d) Price regulation was abandoned from 1st October, 1952. 
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6 Employment in Silver, Lead and Zinc Mining.—The average number of persons 
employed in mining for these metals during each of the years 1938 and 1947 to 1951 is 
given below :— 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC MINING : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 




















Year. N.S.W. Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Terr. | Australia. 
: i 

1938 ae = 5,612 530 oe 4 421 3 6,570 
1947 Se a 55331 994 12 ie 523 | 2 6,862 
1948 oe oi 5,918 I,qit 17 TI4 577 | 6 8,043 
1949 iy oa 6.052 1,285 32 135 616 | 6 8,126 
1950 Sie ae 6,244 1.787 33 11g 618 6 8,807 
IQ5I 2é a 6,781 1,949 5 189 602 ae 9,536 








§ 4. Copper. 


1. Production.—Copper is widely distributed throughout Australia, However, the 
principal producing States are at present Tasmania, Queensland and New South Wales, 
in that order. 

In view of the revised methods of compiling values of individual mincrals produced, 
operetive from 1950 (see page 748), it is not practicable to continue a table of values 
of mine production of copper similar to that shown in previous issves of the Year Book. 
The table hereunder shows the quantity of mine production of copper in Australia for 
the years 1950 and 1951. It should be noted that the minerals shown below contain, 
in addition to copper, certain other metals (see pp. 751-3 for particulars). 


COPPER : MINE PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 
(Tons). 





z Quantity of Contents. 
Mineral in which Contained. 











1950. Ig5!. 
Copper Ore, Concentrates, etc. sea a fs 15,025 15,739: 
Gold Ore, Concentrates, etc. ay ae is 2 5 
Lead Concentrate .. ‘a #6 he og ae 2,166 1,874 
Zine Concentrate... ark a 8 se 288 308 
Total as sh a as Oa 17,481 17,926 








Particulars of the copper content of ores and concentrates produced in each producing 
State and the Northern Territory, as published by the Australian Mines and Metals 
Association for the years 1938 and 1947 to 1951, and as recorded by this Bureau from 
data obtained from the several State Mines Departments and other sources for the years 
1950 and 1951, are shown in the table below. 


COPPER CONTENT OF ORES AND CONCENTRATES PRODUCED. 














(Tons). 

State. 1938. : 1947. 1948. | 1949. ; 1950. 1951. 
New South Wales ..- 1,963, 2,391 | 2,515 | 2,453. 3,803 | 3.679 
Queensland. . .. 4.4581 2,778 3,149 4,924 5.424 5.432 
South Australia a, 254 8 4 3 - (a) 
Western Australia .. , 5 ‘s | a 5 I 7 
Tasmania .. .. * 12,729 ! 7-954 6,574 5,229 7,884 8,657 
Northern Territory .. ° 37 | 126 848 279 151 
Australia .. «+ | 19,446 | Ts: rr | 12,368 | 13,462 17,481 17,926 


t 





(a) Less than half a ton. 
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2. Sources of Production.—{i) New South Wales. The copper content of ores and 
concentrates produced in New South Wales in 1951 amounted to 3,679 tons. The 
principal sources of this production were ores mined at Broken Hill, Cobar, and Captain’s 
Flat. 


(ii) Queensland. In 1951 mine production of copper in this State amounted to 
5,432 tons compared with 5,424 tons in 1950 and 4,924 tons in 1949. The bulk of the 
production in 1951 came from Mt. Morgan (4,960 tons) while the copper content of copper- 
lead dross from Mt. Isa Mines, treated overseas, yielded 346 tons. 


A copper mill and smelter is under construction at Mt. Isa for the purpose of operating 
on copper ores at that site. Copper was produced from copper ore at Mt. Isa during the 
1939-45 War, but production was suspended in 1946 and until recently operations have 
been confined to silver-lead-zinc ores. The production of copper in the new smelter 
commenced early in 1953. 

(iii) South Australia. Deposits of copper were previously found over a large portion 
of South Australia, and its total production to date has been considerable, notwithstanding 
that output has diminished to negligible dimensions since the exhaustion of the ore 
reserves on the principal copper fields. Mine production of copper recorded in 1948 
and 1949 was only 4 and 3 tons respectively, whilst production was nil in 1950 and less 
than half a ton in 1951 


(iv) Western Australia. The ore sent to smelters in 1951 amounted to 43 tons 
containing 7 tons of metal. In the same year carbonate ores for use as fertilizers 
amounted to 1,337 tons, the average copper content being 10 per cent. 


(v) Tasmania. The quantity of copper produced in Tasmania during 1951 was 
8,657 tons, the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. providing the greater part 
thereof. Copper in concentrates produced by this company in 1951 was 8,190 tons. 
There was an accumulation of untreated concentrates at the end of the year containing 
an estimated 4,800 tons of recoverable copper. Output of blister copper was 7,428 
tons in 1951, while production of cathode copper was 7,162 tons. 


(vi) Northern Territory. Copper has been found at various places in the Territory. 
In 1950 and 1951, 1,450 tons and 805 tons, respectively, of ore were mined, the copper 
content of which was 279 tons and 151 tons. In 1949, 4,492 tons of copper ore were 
produced with a copper content of 848 tons. The main decrease in production was in 
the Barrow Creek area. where 3,990 tons of ore were produced in 1949, 1,010, tons in 
1950 and 503 tons in 1951. , 


3. Production and Sales of Refined Copper.—There are two refining plants in Australia, 
one operated by Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Co., Port Kembla, New South Wales, 
and the other by Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co., Mt. Lyell, Tasmania. The 
electrolytic process is employed in both cases. However the latter plant produces the 
copper in cathode form, which with exception of a quantity sold to the trade in Tasmania, 
is shipped to Port Kembla for conversion into the various customary refinery shapes. 
In the following table, details are given of the production and sales of refined domestic 
primary copper, as recorded from data received from the Australian Mines and Metals 
Association and other sources. 


REFINED COPPER(a) : PRODUCTION AND SALES, AUSTRALIA. 











(Tons.) 
Particulars. 1939. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
Production for year .. as 17,867 11,389 0,858 13,321 13,543 19,623 
Sold to Australian consumers(d) 18,808 11,407 9,884 11,910 13,740 17,102 - 


Exported or sold for export (0) 100 4 





(a) Refined from domestic primary copper. {8) Source: Australian Mines and Metals Association. 
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In recent years, local demand for copper has considerably exceeded Australian 
production and substantial quantities of copper have been imported. A large proportion 
of the imports in 1948 and later years has comprised blister copper imported mainly 
from South Africa and refined in Australia. Recorded imports of “ pigs, gots and 
other refinery shapes ”’ (including blister copper) in 1950 and 1951 were 13,948 tons and 
19,592 tons respectively. 


4. World Production of Copper.—The world’s estimated mine production of copper 
during the years 1938 and 1946 to 1951 is shown below. 


COPPER : WORLD MINE PRODUCTION. 
(000 tons of 2,240 Ib.). 





' if ] 
1938. 1946. 1947. 1948. i 1949. 1950. 1951. 








2,000 1,806 aca 2,280 2,250 2,490 | 2,630 








The yields in 1951 from the principal copper-producing countries reporting, as 
published by the Mineral Resources Division of the Colonial Geological Surveys, were 
as follows :— 


COPPER: MINE PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1951. 
(Tons of 2,240 Ib.). 














Country. Production. Country. Production, 
| 
’ United States of America .. 828,866 | Union of South Africa Za 33,198 
Chile of as 373,729 || Peru ae ae 32,075 
Rhodesia .. Sr ce 314,423 || Cyprus .. ws as 23,700 
Russia... oe .. (a)296,000 || Cuba aa beg “| 20,873 
Canada(b) es we 241,503 || Finland .. se -. 4 18,018 
Belgian Congo 3 .. , 188,927 | Australia. . fe ss 17,926 
Mexico... os & 66,287 |) Sweden .. Si 5% 14,200 
Japan ee i “es 41,620 || Norway .. ee a 13,782 
Yugoslavia es a 35,382 |! Turkey ‘ ' 12,889 
1 ! 
(a) Estimated. {b) Includes Newfoundland. 


During 1951 the share of the United States of America in the world’s mine copper 
production amounted to 31 per cent. while the Australian proportion was less than 
I per cent. 


5. Prices.—Since the outbreak of war in 1939, the price of copper in Australia and” 
the United Kingdom has been fixed by Regulatior. Details of the average price for the 
years shown are given in terms of Australian currency and sterling in the following 
table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER TON OF ELECTROLYTIC COPPER IN AUSTRALIA AND 
UNITED KINGDOM. 














(£ s. d.) 
Country. cre i 1948. 1949. 1950. | 1951. 1952. 
! 
Australia — in | 
Aust. currencya | 63 17 6 140 0 O {167 19 5 189 1 8 1254 6 4 /308 15 I 


—in Sterling.. | 62 0 © |134 0 © /133 4 11 '178 17 1 220 7 1 (25819 6 
| : 


(a) Ex works Port Kembla. 


United Kingdom | 
| 
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6. Employment in Copper-mining.—The numbers of persons shown in the table 
below have been compiled from data supplied by Mines Departments. The figures 
for Queensland exclude for all years, persons employed in the Mt. Morgan copper-gold 
mining establishment, which was classified as a gold mine up to 1949. In the tables 
in § 13 relating to employment in the mining industry generally, employment in the 
Mt. Morgan establishment for the years 1950 and 1951 has been classified to copper- 
gold mining, which is a separate industry in the Draft Classification of the Mining Industry 
adopted from 1950.. 

COPPER-MINING : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 














Year. N.S.W. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.. = Tas. Nor. Terr. Australia. 
4 | 1 - 
| i ' 
1938 oe ate 13 213 67 4 1,015, | 5 1,317 
1947 oi sf 184 48>... | 2 733 15 | 982 
1948 Se ag 187 45 1 a es ; 746 , 13. 1,002 
1949s - 136 57 14 3! 757 | 32 999 
1950. . 203 57 3 5! 764 35 | 1,067 
IQ51 He 156 34 | 7 a 742 6 945 





In 1917 more than 9,000 persons were engaged in copper-mining. 


§ 5. Tin. 
1. Production.—Tasmania, Queensland and New South Wales are the principal 
producing States. : 
The table of values of tin production as published in previous Year Books has been 
discontinued for reasons stated on page 748. 
The following table shows the mine production of tin in Australia in the years 1947 
to 1951 compared with 1938. 


TIN: MINE PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA, 








(Tons.) 
\ j 
—_—_ | 1938. 1947. 1948. 1949. | 1950. Ig5r 
| i‘ 
Production oe 35329 2,456 1,885 1,882 | 1,854 1,559 





Production of refined tin for years 1938 and 1948 to 1952 is shown in the table 
hereunder, The information has been prepared from data received from the Australian 
Mines and Metals Association and other sources. 


REFINED TIN: PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 








(Tons). 
—, 1938. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. | 1952. 
| 


Production .. Be 3,229 1,885 1,955 2,014 | 1,459 1,699 





2. Sources of Production.—(i) New South Wales. Production of tin concentrates 
in 1951 was 578 tons, valued at £413,712, compared with 669 tons, valued at £319,531, in 
1950. The tin content was 413 tons in 1951 and 482 tons in 1950. A large proportion 
of the output in this State is obtained in normal years by dredging and sluicing, principally 
in the New England district. 
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(ii) Victoria. The production of tin m this State is obtained solely as a by-product 
from the gold dredging operations at Eldorado. The production in 1951 amounted to 
49 tons of concentrates; valued at £35,213, compared with 40 tons, valued at £21,327 
in 1950. The tin content in 1951 was 36 tons and in 1950, 29 tons. 

(ili) Queensland. The chief producing districts in Queensland during 1950 and 1951, 
the figures in brackets being for 1950, were Herberton, 376 (693) tons of concentrates ; 
Cooktown, 43 (29) tons; Stanthorpe, 21 (37) tons; Chillagoe, 15 (20) tons; and 
Kangaroo Hills, 13 (65) tons. The total production in 1951 amounted to 490 tons, 
valued at £309,810, compared with 857 tons, valued at £383,313, in 1950. The tin 
content in 1950 and 1951 was 600 tons and 340 tons respectively. It is interesting 
to compare these production figures with those recorded in the early years of this 
century in this State when the output ranged between 2,000 and 5,000 tons per annum. 

(iv) Western Australia. The quantity of tin concentrates reported in this State in 
1951 amounted to 61 tons, valued at £39,493, compared with 51 tons in 1950, valued 
at £25,496. The tin content was 41 tons for 1951 and 36 tons for 1950. Production 
was mainly in the Pilbara and Greenbushes fields. 

(v) Tasmania. For 1951 the output amounted to 998 tons of tin concentrates, 
valued at £706,527, an increase of 39 tons on the output of the previous year. The 
tin content for 1951 was 706 tons and for 1950, 685 tons. 

(vi) Northern Territory. Yhe production for 1951 amounted to 37 tons of con- 
centrates, valued at £22,446, compared with 37 tons of concentrates valued at £15,139 
produced during 1950. The tin content for 1951 and 1950 was 23 tons and 22 tons 
respectively. 


3. World Production.—The worid production of tin ore, in terms of metal, during - 
each of the years 1938 and 1947 to 1951, as published by the Mineral Resources Division 
of the Colonial Geclogical Surveys, was as follows :— 


TIN : WORLD PRODUCTION. 
(7000 tons of 2,240 Ib.). 


1938. 1947. i 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 
[ee a ey oe eee [a a eR ge eer ae 
"164.0 III.4 151.4 161.9 166.3 167.3 


The production of tin reached its maximum in 1941 when 241,400 tons were recorded. 
The following are the chief producing countries of the world :—Malayan Union, Bolivia, 
Indonesia, Belgian Congo, Thailand (Siam) and Nigeria. In recent years these countries 
have produced approximately 90 per cent. of the total production. 

The production of tin ore, in terms of metal, as published by the International Tin 
Study Group and other authorities, for the principal producing countries in 1951 was 
as follows :— 

TIN : PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1951. 
(Tons of 2,240 Ib.). 

















Country. Production. Country. Production. 
Malayan Union .. . 57,167 || Australia “ | 1,559 
Bolivia .. Ae ee 33,134 Portugal a -- | (6) 1,450 
Indonesia = 30,986 | Burma. . .. | (6) 1,050 
Belgian Congo (a) 2g 13,669 United Kingdom | aa 931 
Thailand Cem me 9,502 | Union of South Africa .. | 767 
Nigeria .. F is 8,529 | Uae oe -- i (d) 716 
China .. cf .. | (8) 4,800 ( Mexico Hi ae 366 

(a) Includes Ruanda-Urundi. (b) Estimated, 


Australia’s share of the world’s tin production is about 1 per cent. 
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4. Prices.—At the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the price of tin in Australia 
and London was fixed by regulation. London control of tin prices ceased on 14th 
November, 1949, while the Australian price was decontrolled on the 21st April, 1953. 
Details of the movement in average prices for the years shown are given in terms of 
Australian currency and sterling in the following table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER TON OF TIN IN AUSTRALIA AND UNITED KINGDOM. 
(£ 8 4d.) 








i) 
Country. | Te | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. 1951. 1952. 
| 
| 
t 





Australia — in ; | 
Aust. currency (a) 299 0 o: 577 7 * 620 0 | 

United Kingdom - ' . ‘ ' 
—in sterling .. (6) 271 0 0, (2) 548 1 11 (0) 599 16 1 (¢) 745 16 91,079 16 O(¢) 964 12 1 

! ) I 


1 


725 5 9, 1.222 8 g/ 1,150 10 0 





(a) Ez smelters for sales of 10 cwt. or more or in ingots of 70 Jb. or more. (b) Average official 
prices for standard tin. (c) Tin, standard, spot. 


5. Employment in Tin-mining—The number of persons employed in tin-mining 
during the years 1938 and 1947 to 1951 was as follows :— 


TIN-MINING : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


| i 4 i 1 





Year. : N.S.W. = Victoria. ; Q’land. W. Aust. . Tas. Nor. Terr. Australia. 
oe cl Se ees ee 
5 

1938. -- | 1,440 | 5 | 1,263 | 73 -:1,123 15 3,919 
1947 . se 523 528 | 9' 627 ' 52 -1,739 
1948 ae atin 534! 480 | II. 577 63 1,665 
1949s se 548 515 ; 24; 576 82, 1,745 
1950 fe en 403 ' 568 . 21! 569 83 1,644 
195T ++i 334 | 609 j 33, 581 5°, 1,577 





' 


| | | 
(a) The tin produced in Victoria was raised by a dredging company operating primarily for gold. 





§ 6. Iron. 


1, General.—Although iron ore is widely distributed throughout Australia, the only 
known ore bodies of large extent and high grade which are easily accessible are those 
situated at Iron Knob, South Australia and at Yampi Sound, Western Australia. 
Estimates of the reserves at these centres place the quantities available at approximately 
150 million tons and 100 million tons respectively. Bearing in mind the expansion 
of the iron industry in Australia, and the limitations of these reserves, the Common- 
wealth Government prohibited the export of iron ore from 1st July, 1938. A survey 
of the iron ore resources of Australia undertaken by the Commonwealth Geologist was 
completed at the end of 1940. 


2. Production.—{i) Australia. The production of pig-iron and steel in Australia, 
of which New South Wales is the main producing State, is shown in the following table 
for each of the years 1942-43 to 1951-52 inclusive. 








Tron. 771 
PIG-IRON AND STEEL : PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 
(Tons.) 
uf 
Blooms _s; Blooms 
7 Gs Steel i 7 = Steel 
Year. rae | Tagore ene Year. eon: Ingots. eee 
1942-43... 1,399,306, 1,632,825 1,583,417, 1947-48... | 1,235,574! 1,343,153] 1,221,938 
1943-44-- | 1,305,357, 1,527,504 1,393,919, 1948-49.. | 1,044,957) 1,478,010] 1,101,063 
1944-45-. | 1,117,709 1,356,913] 1,236,528) 1949-50.. | 1,097,635] 1,217,971| 1,103,784 
1945-46.. 906,283] 1,061,918) 1,036,501/} 1950-51.. | 1,313,332] 1,443,831! 1,297,260 
1946-47.. | 1,143,132] 1,312,439] 1,255,703!| 1951-52.. | 1,430,027] 1,521,386] 1,361,342 








(a) Includes pig-iron for castings. 


(ii) New South Wales. The production in 1935 of pig iron from ores mined in New 
South Wales amounted to 4,580 tons, valued at £18,320. No iron ores were produced 
from 1935 until 1941, when 202,180 tons of ore were mined: In 1942, 375,297 tons were 
mined, but only 86,185 tons in 1945. Since that year there has been no iron ore mined 
in this State for conversion into pig-iron. For many years the chief source of supply has 
been South Australia. 


Small] quantities of iron oxide produced in New South Wales are used by the various 
gas-works for purifying gas, and also in the manufacture of paper, and for pigments. 
These supplies are drawn chiefly from the deposits in the Port Macquarie Division. 
During 1950, 11,924 tons of oxide, valued at £26,940, were won, while production in 
1951 was 11,886 tons, valued at £33,677. 


(iii) Queensland. Extensive deposits of iron ore are known to exist in Queensland. 
Their location and size, however, in comparison with the more favourable deposits of 
South Australia and Western Australia, preclude their exploitation. The output of 
2,850 tons, valued at £6,806, for 1950 and 2,983 tons, valued at £9,205 for 1951 came 
mainly from the Biggenden district. 


(iv) South Australia. The production from the deposits worked by The Broken 
Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. at Iron Knob reached its maximum in 1939, when 2,571,759 tons of 
ore, valued at £2,957,523, were raised. Production in 1950 was 2,349,824 tons (1,409,882 
tons, iron content) valued at £2,702,424 and in 1951 was 2,400,577 tons (1,440,154 tons, 
iron content) valued at £2,760,664. 


(v) Western Australia. Plans drawn up in 1927 to develop the rich iron ore deposits 
on Cockatoo Island in Yampi Sound were realized on 24th July, 1951 when one specially 
designed vessel of The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. left the island with 10,384 tons 
of ore for Port Kembla, New South Wales. Since that date, regular shipments of ore 
have proceeded for smelting at Port Kembla. In 1952, 204,945 tons valued at £203,238 
were transported. The estimated iron content of this ore amounted to 128,157 tons. 


The production of pig-iron was commenced at Wundowie in Western Australia in 
January, 1948 under the direction of the State Department of Industrial Development. 
The ore used is obtained from the local deposits at Wundowie and Koolyanobbing and 
converted to pig-iron by the use of charcoal burnt from timber obtained in the same 
locality. Production in 1951-52 amounted to 10,920 tons. This, in addition to meeting 
local requirements, provided a small quantity for export to the eastern States. 


The whole iron pyrites production of Western Australia is won at the Iron King and 
Norseman mines and is railed, in the form of ores and concentrates, to superphosphate 
manufacturers at Bassendean and Bayswater on the coast. 
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(vi) Tasmania. There has been no production of ironstone in Tasmania since 1943 
when 7 tons, valued at £14 were produced. The iron pyrites concentrate produced, 
which in 1951 amounted to 39,625 tons, valued at £48,517 (sulphur content, 19,549 
tons) is a by-product from the flotation of copper ores at Mount Lyell. This product is 
exported to the mainland, where it is used in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers. 


3. Production of fron and Steel in Principal Countries.—Particulars of the production 
in the principal countries during the years 1938, 1950 and 1951, according to figures 
published by the Mineral Hesources Division, Colonial Geological Surveys, are shown 
in the next table. 


PIG-IRON AND STEEL: PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(7000 Tons of 2,240 Ib.) 












































| Pig-iron and Ferro-alloys. \ Steel Ingots and Castings. 
Country. i ] 7 7 m 
j 1938. 1950. | 1951. 1938 | 1950. 1951. 
t 
| 
U.S. of America 19,161 | 59,286 | 64,686 | 28,350 86,461 93,928 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) 14,756 |(a)19,200 |(a)21,800 | 17,500 |(a)24,600 |(a)30,800 
United Kingdom 6,761 9,633 9,669 | 10,398 | 16,293 15,639 
Germany 17,760 (b) 9,655 b)ney 864 , 22,268 (b)12,909 |(b)14,820 
France 5,977 Ke) 7,638 \(c) 8,612 6,040 ! 8,515 9,680 
Japan 25535 2,262 | 35177 6,367! 4,772 | 6,399 
Belgium... 2,388 3,635 4,771 2,243 35718 | 4,925 
Czechoslovakia I,215 |(a) 2,020 I(a) 2,120 1,710 (a) 2,693 |(@) 3,260 
Canada 761 2,224.1 2,503 1,155 ' 3,022 3,185 
Luxemburg 1,526 ae 3107 | 1,514 | 2,412 3,028 
Ttaly 914 1,033 2,271 | 2,325 3,015 
Poland 048 (a) 1,368 (a) 1,552; 1,527. 2,470 25748 
India 1,571 1,680 | 1,824 | 936 1,438 1,500 
Sweden - 7O1 824 890 957 1,418 1,480 
Australia(d) $30 1,098 1,318 5 1,255 1,476 . 
Hungary 330 (a) 500 (a) 600 638 | 1,007 1,215 
Austria B 542 869 1,033 663 928 1,012 
Union of South Africa 290 721 | 792 341 743 933 
. Brazil ae 718 | 760 - 767 828 
Spain 433 656 655 | 567 805 806 
Mexico 119 240 197 , 72 215 446 
! | ; _ - 
} 
‘Total—All Countries 81,000 | 131,000 | 147,000 | 107,600 | 186,000 | 207,000 
{ 
(a) Estimated. (b) Western Germany. (c) Excludes electric furnace ferro-alloys. (@) Year 
ended 30th June. 
The principal producers in Australia are The Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. and 


Australian Iron and Steel Ltd., both in New South Wales, the former situated at Newcastle 


and the latter at Port Kembla. 


The Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. established a blast furnace 


at Whyalla in South Australia; this was blown in during May, 1941, and has since 
continued to operate except for the periods May, 1944 to April, 1946 and April, 1949 


to September, 1949. 


In Western Australia, the production of pig-iron, under the direction of the State 
Department of Industrial Development, commenced in January, 1948. The output for 
the year 1951-52 amounted to 11,087 tons. 
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§ 7. Other Metallic Minerals. 


1. Tungsten.—Tungsten ores occur in all States, and on King Island in Bass Strait. 
Particulars of the King Island scheelite concentrates are included with Tasmanian 
production. Important deposits of tungsten ores occur in Queensland, New South 
Wales, Tasmania and Northern Territory, but production from the other States has 
been comparatively unimportant. Queensland has the largest total output to date, 
but its annual production is now much less than formerly. In recent years the largest 
production has come from Tasmania, followed by Northern Territory. Production of 
tungsten concentrates and contents during 1951 in each State etc. is shown below :— 


TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES : PRODUCTION, 1951. 

















(Tons.) 
Particulars. N.S W. Vic. Q’land. |W. Aust. Tas. N. Terr. jAustratia. 
Wolfram Concentrate .. 14 (a) 152 5 379 147 697 
WO, Content <i 9 (a) 100 3 264 91 467 
Scheelite Concentrate .. 8 ve 3 1,020 nes 1,031 
WO, Content a 6 a 2 Eee 624 3s 632 





(a) Less than half a ton. 


The following table shows production for Australia for the years 1938 and 1947 
to 1951 :— 


TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES: PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 





(Tons.) 
Particulars. * 1938. 1947. 1948. 1949. 1950, 1951. 
Wolfram Concentrate .. 978 388 328 375 282 697 
WO, Content .. a 649 243 292 265 198 467 
Scheelite Concentrate .. 40 660 651 809 800 1,031 
WO, Content .. ais 26 431 510 545 532 632 











Norr.—Iin addition to the foregoing, 7 tons of bismuth-tungsten concentrates containing 1 ton of WO, 
and 12 tons of tin-tungsten concentrates with a WO, content of 6 tons were produced in New South 
Wales during 1951. 


2. Cadmium and Cobalt.—The sources of cadmium in Australia are lead and zinc 
concentrates. The cadmium content of these concentrates produced during the year 
1950 is estimated at 597 tons and during 1951 at 605 tons. The greater proportion of the 
concentrates are treated at Risdon, Tasmania, and at Port Pirie, South Australia, for 
the extraction of cadmium. The remainder of the concentrates are exported. In 1938, 
which is the latest year for which relatively complete world production figures are 
available, Australia produced 196 tons of refined cadmium, amounting to about 5 per 
cent. of world output. 


Cobalt is present in zinc concentrates produced at Broken Hill, New South Wales, 
and at Rosebery, Tasmania. The cobalt is recovered in the form of cobalt oxide at the 
zine refining plant at Risdon, Tasmania, and is sold as such to industry. The cobalt 
metal content of zinc concentrate produced in 1950 is estimated at 43 tons and in 1951 
at 42 tons. 
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Production of refined cadmium and cobalt oxide for the years 1938 and 1947 to 
1951 is shown in the following table :— 


CADMIUM (REFINED) AND COBALT OXIDE : PRODUCTION. 














(Tons.) 
Cadmium (Refined). Cobalt Oxide. 
| : 
Year. Extracted from Ores Mined in— 1 Extracted from 
: Ore sine? 
in New Sou 
Bow bouth Tasmania. Total. Wales.(a) 
1938 .. $n “se 147 49 196 i 1g 
1947 .. os we I7t 34 205 12 
1948 .. Si Pe 245 44 289 : 15 
1949 .. its se 215 44 } 259 ! 14 
1950 .. ick oe 250 44 294 ; 16 
1951 .. a o 195 36 231 13 











(a) Excludes less than haifa ton of Cobalt Oxide produced in Tasmania in each of the years shown. 


The figures shown above do not include the metallic contents of cadmium and cobalt 
oxide contained in the ores and concentrates exported overseas. 


3. Platinum Group Metals.—(i) Platinwm. The only production in Australia in 
recent years has been from deposits worked at Fifield, New South Wales. In 1950 the 
output of concentrates was 24 0z., containing 16 oz. of platinum, and in 1951 the quantity 
of concentrates produced was 13 0z., the platinum content being 8 oz. 


(ii) Osmiridium. Practically all the production of osmiridium is from the west 
coast of Tasmania, the only other production being a very small quantity contained in 
platinum concentrates produced at Fifield, New South Wales. Total production in 1950 
was 48 oz. and in 1951, 34 oz. Of this, 2 oz. were from New South Wales in 1950 and 
half an ounce in 1951. 


(iti) Palladium. In 1951 less than half an ounce of palladium was recovered from 
concentrates produced at Fifield, New South Wales. 


(iv) Osmium, iridium, etc. There has been no production recorded in recent years. 


4. Other.—The production, in 1951, of other metallic minerals worthy of note, is 
as follows :— 


Antimony. The antimony content of antimony-bearing minerals produced was 
744 tons. Of this amount 489 tons were in lead concentrates and 255 
tons in 676 tons of antimony ore and concentrates. 


Bismuth. Bismuth content of minerals produced was 2,620 lb., 2,492 Ib. of 
which was contained in 7 tons of bismuth-wolfram concentrates from 
New South Wales. 


Manganese. Production of manganese ore comprised 6,311 tons of metallurgical 
grade (manganese content 3,042 tons), 1,543 tons of battery grade 
(manganese dioxide content 1,146 tons), and 115 tons of other grades 
(manganese dioxide content 70 tons). Manganese content of zine con- 
centrates produced in New South Wales was 3,435 tons. 


Molybdenum. Two tons of molybdenite concentrates were produced, the 
molybdenum sulphide content being about 73 per cent. 
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§ 8. Coal. 


1. Production in each State—An account of the discovery of coal in each State 
appears in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 3, pp. 515-16). The 
quantity and value of the production in each State and in Australia during 1915, 1925s 
1935, 1938, 1945 and for each. of the years 1948 to 1952 are shown in the following table. 
Of the total production of black coal in 1952, 82,426 tons were classified as semi-anthracite, 
16,029,615 tons as bituminous and 1,496,387 tons as sub-bituminous. 

Of the total production of black coal in Australia in 1952, 4,072,274 tons(21 per cent.) 
were obtained by open-cut methods. The remainder, 15,332,824 tons (79 per cent.) came 
from underground mines. In 1948, 13 per cent. of black coal won in Australia came from 
open-cut mines while in 1951 the proportion had risen to 21 per cent., thus indicating the 
increased activity in the mining of black coal by this method. 


BLACK COAL : PRODUCTION. 





T 


Year. | NS.W. 

















| oe Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania Australia. 
a 
Quantity (tons). 
IQI5 be 9,449,008] 588,104! 1,024,273 <a 286,666, 64,536] 11,412,587 
1925 at | 11,396,199 534,246! 1,177,173 aif 437,461] 81,698] 13,626,777 
1935 ++ | 8,698,579, 476,495' 1,051,978. 537,188] 123,714| 10,887,954 
1938 | 91570,930 307,258, 1,113,426 .. | 604,792) 83,753] 11,080,159 
1945 . 10,176,254 2475297! 1,634,746  41,452| 543,303! 149,077) 12,792,189 
1948 | 11,721,446, 164,906, 1,742,396 239,464! 732,938) 179,393) 14,780,543 
1949 .. ' 10,736,098: 122,507, 1,970,388 344,638: 750,594 181,618} 14,105,843 
1950 ++ | 12,798,221 126,437 2,320,799 261,337) 814,352) 222,351| 16,543,491 
1951 + | 13,513,244 147,743 2,473:775' 388,303 848,475, 236,888] 17,608,428 
1952 .. | 15,022,100 143,820 2,742,236 418,582! 830,461, 247,899} 19,405,008 











VaLve.(b) (£.) 














7 ; : { 
1915 .. | 3,424,630] 274,770 409,342! 137,359, 30,418] 4,277,019 
1925 on 9,302,515} 590,117, 1,037,956... 363,203, 70,424 11,370,215 
1935 -. | 4,887,341| 282,253 843,034 2 318,013} 86,204) 6,416,845 
1938 .. | 5,652,964) 188,101, 958,884 ate 375,083} 61,991| 7,237,023 
1945 . | 9:451,930| 494,690' 1,759,311] 14,508] 572,896, 125,719) 12.419,054 
1 £ 
1948 ++ 14,938,182} 347,687; 2,347,065) 119,732] 880,236] 177,652) 18,810,554 
1949 ++ 4 16,121,554] 379,464, 2,874,062] 172,319] 972,245; 181,897] 20,701,541 
1950 ++ | 22,121,326) 382,230, 3,562,543} 130,669] 1,185,038) 231,599) 27,613,403 
1951 ++ 1 29,325,855] 600,734; 4,490,154) 399,628] 1,716,788) 305,548) 36,838,707 
1952 ++ | 43,283,357] 753,007, 5,905,377} 429,709]. 2,457,296, 341,561| 53,170,307 
(a) Excludes brown coal, shown in n xt table. (b) At the pit’s mouth. 


The figures for Victoria already quoted exclude the quantities and values of brown 
coa] which were as follows :— 


BROWN COAL : PRODUCTION IN VICTORIA, 





Year. ' Quantity. ] Value.(a) 


i) ' 
t Year. ‘ Quantity. Value.(a) 
as eas | re: | 
Tons. |! £ \ Tons. | £ 

19gI5 .. ete 2,864 | 573 || 1948 .. -. ; 6,692,291 | 1,187,715 
1925... -- 876,468 | 166,404 || 1949... ++ | 75375:559 | 1,469,455 
1935 -- ++ | 2,221,515 317,444 || 1950 .. ++ 91327,119 | 1,706,612 
1938 .. ++ 3,675,450 351,721 | I95r.. -. | 7,836,056 ' 2,754,822 
1945... -+  55445,108 | 641,069 i 1952... mj 8,103,764 3,476,627 


t i 





(a) Cost of production. 
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2. Distribution and Production of Coal in each State.—(i) New South Wales. The 
coal deposits of New South Wales are the most important and extensively worked in 
Australia. The principal fields are known as the Northern, Southern and Western, 
and are situated in the vicinity of Newcastle, Bulli and Lithgow respectively. 


The coal from the various districts differs in quality or, geologically speaking, rank— 
that from the Northern district being especially suitable for gas-making, household 
purposes and steam, while the product of the Southern and Western districts is essentially 
a steaming coal. The Permian Coal Measures in the Northern division are being worked 
extensively in the Hunter River Valley area, particularly in the vicinity of Maitland, 
Cessnock and, more recently, Muswellbrook. The district is the most important, from 
the aspect of coal mining, in Australia. 


The following table shows the yields in each of the three districts during the five 
years 1948 to 1952 compared with 1938. Separate details are given respecting coal won 
underground and from open cuts— 


COAL: PRODUCTION IN DISTRICTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


7 























District. 1938. | 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Northern— Underground +» | 6,294,213 } 7,146,524 \ 6,244,882 | 7,394,554 | 7,313,806 | 8,228,374 
Open Cut . + 635,103 , 575,310 | 931,883 | 1,243,858 | 1,398,107 
Southern—Under pond -. | 1,831,408 | 1,922,467 1,908,034 2,395,160 2,505,587 2,775,820 
en Cu is - i ae ae 219 54 i 
Western—Urder Seat -- | 1,445,309 | 1,397,835 | 1,337,044 1,406,862 Sele 1,487,710 
Open Cut. Ms ae sa) 670,828 661,543 yous nee 1,132,089 
Total—Underground aa 9,570,930 10,466,826 — ; | 5,489,960 11,196,576 [11,224,212 [12,491,904 
Open Cut Sr be as 1,254,620 | 1,246,138 | 1,601,645 | 2,289,032 | 2,530,196 
J} 
! i 
Grand Total .. -+ | 9,570,930 |11,721,446 | 10,736,098 12,798,221 |13,513,244 |£5,022,100 
Total Value (a)... +» | 5:652,964 [14,938,182 16,121,554 22,121,326 |29,325,855 |43,283,357 
I 
ee ne ee ; 
Average value per ton (a) .. | Irs. rod. | 258. 6d. | 30s. od. | 348. od. | 438. 5d. | 573. 7d. 








{a) At the pit’s mouth. 


Much development has been carried out in recent years on the New South Wales 
coalfields. Areas receiving particular attention are those in the vicinities of Muswellbrook 
and Lithgow, where the open-cut mining method is being exploited more fully. In 
1952, 15,022,100 tons (420 tons semi-anthracite, 15,008,489 tons bituminous and 13,191 
tons sub-bituminous) were won, which is the highest production recorded for any year 
and was 1,508,856 tons mere than in 1951. 


In 1952 open-cut production accounted for 16.8 per cent. of all coal produced in this 
State, a considerable advance on the 10.7 per cent. of total production recorded by open- 
cuts in 1948 and indicative of the recent development in this sphere. 


(ii) Victoria. (a) Black Coal. During 1952, production of bituminous coal 
decreased by 3,923 tons to a total of 143,820 tons. Of this, 128,006 tons or 89 per cent., 
were won from the State Coal Mines at Wonthaggi in South Gippsland, while the remaining 
15,814 tons represent the total production of four small mines at Korumburra, Kilcunda 
and Jumbunna. 


‘ 
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The Department of Mines considers that future prospects at the State Coal Mines 
are doubtful, as seams are becoming increasingly faulted and it is difficult to induce men 
to work under existing conditions. 


The output of black coal in Victoria during each of the five years ended 1952 
compared with 1938 was as follows :— 


BLACK COAL : PRODUCTION IN VICTORIA. 




















Quantities. 

Year. : : aoe xelie 

State Coal- | Other Coal- a 

mines mines.” Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. £ 
1938 .. Wp st oo 253,065 545193 307,258 188,101 
1948 .. se ve ve 145,880 19,026 164,906 347,687 
1949 .. ee os 6 108,159 14,348 322,507 379,464 
1950 .. Se ws <s 109,988 16,443 126,431 382,230 
IQ5I .. es sie Pe 132,396 15,347 1475743 600,734 
1952 .. af a as 128,006 15,814 143,820 753,007 





(a) At the pit’s mouth. 


(b) Brown Coal. General. The mining of brown coal is carried on only in the 
State of Victoria, where extensive deposits exist; estimates place the available reserves 
at 27,000 million tons. Large-scale developmental projects are in progress ; these, when 
completed, will greatly reduce the dependence on fuel from other States. Brown coal 
produced in Victoria in 1952 amounted to 8,103,764 tons, of which 6,447,692 tons, or 79.6 
per cent., were won at the State open-cut at Yallourn. During 1951-52, 6,480,723 tons of 
brown coal were produced at Yallourn, of which 4,151,742 tons went to the Yallourn 
power station, and 2,328,981 tons to the briquette factory. 


Production of Briquettes. The briquetting plant of the State Electricity Commission 
started operations in November, 1924, and the output, which in 1926 was 95,477 tons, 
had increased to 180,905 tons in 1930 and to 568,252 tons in 1951-52. Two and a half 
tons of brown coal are required to make one ton of briquettes. 


The table following shows the production and distribution of brown coal, and the 
production of briquettes in Victoria for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52, compared with 
1938-39. 


BROWN COAL: PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION, VICTORIA. 














(7000 Tons.) 
State Electricity Commission. 
{ 
. Total Brown Coal used as Fuel. | Brown Coal Brown Coal 
Lear. Production. |—————_j-——_—_- Material In Production Hones. 
Generating | Briquette p ty dane Briquettes. 
Station. Factory. Briquettes. 

1938-39 i 3,643 2,096 516 I,031 400 ws 
1947-48 - 6,419 3:767 743 1,487 545 422 
1948-49 - 71027 4130 733 1,467 559 697 
1949-50 . 7:637 4,408 776 1,553 589 goo 
1950-51 ae 7,300 4,338 696 1,391 511 875 


1951-52 oc 8,096 4,784 776 1,553 568 983 
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(iii) Queensland. The distribution of production of coal during the years 1938 and 
1948 to 1952 was as follows :— 


COAL : PRODUCTION IN QUEENSLAND. 








(Tons.) 
i 
1 ; 
District. 1938. 1948. . 1949. 1950. ' 1951. 1952. 
| i 
Bowen sn -+ | 224,778 + 238,487 ' 192,300 213,908 208,145 223,788 
Chillagoe .. es 19,192 18,670 © a so a ae 
Clermont .. ' 88,407 ' 216,610 | 313,124 295,635 361,874 389,270 
Darling Downs ine 79.571 117,277 ae nA ee oe 
Eidsvold.. Lut wa * oll we) 29,135 40,359 54,540 52,173 
Ipswich Ae .+ 547,901 - 902,411 921,417 1,144,980 1,157,220 1,263,854 
Mackay ay a 1,543 ne 2,646 £4 a aa 
Mareeba... oe ae Ae 23,504 25,331 29,393 | 32,241 
Maryborough fi 77,162 ° 132,085 136,008 151,475 160,263 158,748 
Mt. Morgan 3 13,698 435245 144,146 | 206,886 280,772 382,043 
Rockhampton oe + 64,174 73,611 ' 76,271 84,970 ' 89,586 84,357 
Roma a ois tye 15,778 18,213 16,980 21,528 
Toowoomba Ma oe 8 we 98,786 118,235 99,208 - I12,137 
Warwick .. i Be os 35 19,213 | 20,807 15,794 22,0907 
‘ 





Total «+ iI,113,426 1,742,396 "1,970,388 2,320,799 2,473,775 '2,742,236 














The production of 2,742,236 tons in 1952 represents the highest annual production 
to date. Of the total, 83,562 tons were semi-anthracite, 2,314,667 tons were bituminous 
and 344,007 tons, sub-bituminous. 


The open-cut method of mining for black coal has advanced considerably in Queens- 
land in recent years. In 1948, 224,069 tons (or 12.8 per cent. of total production) were 
won from open-cuts while in 1951 and 1952, 612,909 tons (24.8 per cent.) and 730,643 
tons (26.6 per cent.) respectively were mined in this manner. 


(iv) South Australia. Coal mined in South Australia is won by open-cut methods 
at Leigh Creek, some 380 miles by raii north of Adelaide. This important deposit yields a 
low grade sub-bituminous coal of Triassic age, and has known reserves of about 380 
million tons. However, this State relies to a great degree on bituminous coal from New 
South Wales to supplement the demand created by industrial expansion. In its first 
year of major production in 1944, 34,620 tons were won. Production has risen considerably 
in more recent years, and amounted to 388,303 tons (valued at £399,628) in 1951 and 
418,582 tons (valued at £429,709) in 1952. 


(v) Western Australia. The only coal deposit which has been developed on a 
commercial scale is at Collie in the south-west of the State. Collie coal is sub-bituminous 
in rank. Production in 1951 was 848,475 tons (valued at £1,716,788) and in 1952, 
830,461 tons (valued at £2,457,296) compared with 604,792 tons (valued at £375,083) 
in 1938. 


(vi) Tasmania. Two periods of coal formation are represented in Tasmania. The 
older (Permo-Carboniferous) seams contain fairly high ranking semi-anthracitic coal, 
wth a high sulphur content, but production from these mines represents less than one 
per cent of Tasmanian black coal output. The more recent Mesozoic coal of bituminous 
rank is mined in the north-east of the island, the Cornwall and Mt. Nicholas mines being 
the most prolific producers. In 1951, output amounted to 236,888 tons (value, £305,548) 
while 247,899 tons (value, £341,561) were produced in 1952. Production in 1938 at 
83,753 tons valued at £61,991 was considerably lower than in recent years. 
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(vii) Australia’s Coal Reserves. The latest available estimate of the actual and 
probable coal reserves of Australia is that prepared by the Coal and Lignites Panel of the 
Power Survey Sectional Committee of the Standards Association of Australia in March, 
1953- 
that Committee :-— 


The following table shows the actual and probable coal reserves as determined by 


ACTUAL AND PROBABLE COAL RESERVES OF AUSTRALIA. 

















(7009,000 Tons.) 
New | 1, 
Rank of Coal. south Victoria. | ou scene yee Rika Tasmania.| Australia. 
Wales. ‘i = - iy 
| 
. | 
Anthracitic and Bi- } | 
tuminous 10,000 | 304 4,000 | 240 \{a)14,250 
Sub-bituminous and ‘ ! | 
Lignitic 500 | 40,000 | 534 1,025 I,002 2 |\(a)42,550 
i [- - 
Total 10,500 | 40,030 | 4:053 | 1,025 1,002 242 {(a)56,800 














(a) Rounded figures. 


3. Production in Principal Countries——The following table shows the production 
of the principal countries during each of the three years 1950 to 1952 compared with 1938, 
as published by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(7000 tons of 2,240 Ib.) 


COAL: 


























Black Coal. Brown Coal, Lignite. 
Country. 7 
1 

| 1938. 1950. | 1951. i 1952. 1938. 1950. 195i. 1952. 
United States of emerics | 349,684! 512,861 | 515,632 laos: 581 2,677 3,036 (a) (a) 
United Kingdom 227,015) 223,931 | 222,802 | 233,845 , + . 
Western sae 6 183,238) 112,539 | 117,009 | 125,289 ‘b 191, {899 77,058 | 81,788 {| 84,725 
Poland on 37:502| 79,252 | 80,679 , 85,811 ; 9} 4,758 . 
France = ++! 45,770] $1,660 | 52,117 | 56,272 } 7,041; 1,719 1,972 2,025 
Japan % ++! 47,915] 39,078 | 42,624 | 44,052 142) 1,305 1,381 ) 1,561 
India : 29,052! 33,030 | 34,300 ' 37,405 ia a a a 
Belgium -+ , 29,118} 27,738 | 29,187 ; 30,880 info o wa 2s 
Union of South “Africa |. i 16,027} 26,483 | 25,692 | 27,607 a Se sui 32 
Australia an 11,680: 16,543 | 17,603 | 19,405 3,675! 7,327 7,836 8,104 
Canada be ++) 9,223! 15,607 | 14,582 | 14,281 | 3,540, 2,024 1,984 1,915 
Netherlands +. | 13,273] 12,449 i 12,220 | 12,733 | 168 195 248 244 
Spain 5:559, 11,217 | 11 9146 | 12,196 163| 1,366 1,464 1,622 
Turkey aa 2,548 4,426 4,652 * 4,927 143, 1,167 1,240 1,390 
Southern Rhodesta : 1,027) 2,158 2 267 | 2 1598 | +. Wan B® ae 

1 





j 
(a) Included with Black Coal. 





(6) Pre-war Germany. 


World production of coal amounted to 1,440 million tons in 1938; it rose to 1,770 
million tons in 1943 and by 1951 had reached 1,872 million tons. Of these quantities, 
those produced in the British Commonwealth totalled 304 million or 21 per cent. in 1938, 
286 million or 16 per cent. in 1943 and 332 million tons or 18 per cent. in 1951. 


4. Exports.—{i) General. The quantity of coal of Australian production exported 
to other countries in 1951-52 Was 130,140 tons, valued at £608,045, shipped mainly 
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from New South Wales. These figures of oversea exports exclude bunker coal supplied 
to oversea vessels, which in 1951-52 amounted to 54,207 tons, valued at £246,258. The 
quantities and values of the oversea exports of Australian coal and of bunker coal for 
oversea vessels for a series of years are shown in the following table. 


COAL: OVERSEA EXPORTS AND BUNKERS, AUSTRALIA. 





Bunker Coal for Oversea 














Oversea Exports.(a) Vessels. 
Year. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity, {| Value. 

Tons. £ Tons. j £ 
1913 ee ws we 2,098,505 1,121,505 1,647,870 : 1,018,375 
1921-22... By .. | 1,028,767 1,099,899 1,498,035 2,178,101 
1931-32... .- ++ | 344,015 341,800 506,140 534,897 
1938-39 .. + 382,085 347:054 549,453 561,063 
1946-47 .. man 445375 545754 355.428 655,207 
1947-48 .. a som 67,228 108,733 283,354 597,559 
1948-49 \ 30,913 97,353 2933707 836,117 
1949-50 .. es Seth 68,404 206,460 135,059 418,939 
1950-51... aie ae 72,283! 242,649 69,299 284,824 
JQ5I~52_., ae .e | 139,140 608,045 54,207 246,258 





(a) Excludes bunker coal. 
(ii) New South Wales. The distribution of the total output from New South Wales 


collieries during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with 1938-39, according to data 
compiled by the Government Statistician for that State, was as follows. 


COAL: DISTRIBUTION OF OUTPUT, NEW SOUTH WALES. 





























(7000 Tons.) 
Exports. 
Loca) 
Year. Tnterstate as— Overseas as-— ones p- Total. 
10nN. 
(0) 
Cargo.(a) Bunker. Cargo. Bunker. 
1938-39 3 1,860 4ir 382 517 7,213 10,383 
1947-48 + 2,537 307 59 234 8,951 12,088 
1948-49 + 2,443 284 31 233 8,624 11,615 
1949-50 io 1,898 231 68 135 8,961 11,293 
1950-51 es 1,956 225 72 136 10,295 12,684 
1951-52 “7% 2,494 227 127 102 ; 11,850 14,800 
| 
{a) Excludes interstate despatches by rail. (8) Includes additions to, or withdrawal from 


stocks. Small quantities of coal railed interstate are also included. 


5. Consumption in Australia.—Details of the average annual production of coal and 
its distribution in Australia are given in the following table for the five years ended 
1938-39 and 1949-50, together with similar details of production and distribution for the 
year 1950-51. 
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COAL: PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION IN AUSTRALIA. 
















































































Quantity. Proportion of Total. 
; Seat 
Particulars. Average Sh years | dis rae years 
" » 1950-51. 1950-51. 
1938-39. 1949-50. 1938-39. 1949-50. | 
Buack Coat. 
000 ‘000 | ’000 % % % 
Source of Supplies— Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
Production (a) ... oy 11,169 | 14,350 | 16,418 99.7 99.0 96.5 
Tmports si re 31 143 598 0.3 1.0 3.5 
Total Supplies .. | 11,200 | 14,493 ! 17,016 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Disposal— 
Exported Overseas— 
Bunker aie a 592 493 294 5.3 3-4 1.7 
Other Sa a 346 58 72 3.1 0.4 O.4 
Total te s 938 551 366 8.4 3.8 2.1 
Consumed as fuel in— 
Electric Light and Power 
Works oy 1,796 3,379 4,074 16.0 23-3 27-5 
Factories (b) . s 2,067 2,428 2,965 18.5 16.8 17.5 
Railway Locomotives (c) 2,328 3,099 3,183 20.8 21.4 18.7 
Total 7 ae 6,191 8,906 | 10,822 55-3 61.5 63.7 
Consumed as raw material 
in— 
Gas works... Wc I,III 1,893 1,964 9.9 13.1 11.6 
Coke works .. és 1,467 1,846 | 2,618 13.1 12.7 15.4 
Total aS a 2,578 3,739 | 4,582 23.0 25.8 27.0 
Balance available for other 
consumption and  accu- 
mulation of stocks (d) .. 1,493 1,297 1,246 13.3 8.9 7-2 
Grand Total -. | 11,200 | 14,493 |] 17,016 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 
Brown Coat. 
*000 "000 | 7000 
Tons. | Tons. ' Tons. % % % 
Production of Brown Coal .. 3,064 6,499 7,300 | 100.0 , 100.0 100.0 








Utilization— 
As fuel for generation of : 
Electric Light and Power 1,673, 3,809. 4,338 54.6 60.0 59-4 
As fuel and as a raw ! | 


material by Emer | 
{ 


Factory : ‘ 1,391 2,127-1 2,087 45-41 32-7 28.6 
Recorded consumption as ' : 

fuel in factories (e) 410 | 746 (e) | 6.3 10.2 
Balance—Unrecorded con- : j 

sumption, other purposes (e) 63 | 129 (e) 1.0! 1.8 

Total oe .. | 3,064: 6,499 |" 7,300 |~100.0 ~ 100.0 | 100.0 

(a) Includes miners’ and colliery coal. (5) Estimated when details not available. 

(c) Government railways only. @ Includes bunker coal for interstate and intrastate shipping. 


(e) Not avallable. 
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: In order to meet the greatly increased demands for coal in Australia, arrangements 

have been made in recent years to import considerable quantities to augment local 
supphes. The quantity imported in 1949-50 was 493,805 tons and in 1950-51, 597,566 
tons. 


6. Coal Value at the Mine in New South Wales.—Particulars of the average values 
at the mine (or at screens where these are at a distance from the mine) of saleable coal 
for each district and for New South Wales as a whole are shown in the following table for 
the years 1938 and 1947 to 1951, according to figures compiled by the State Statistician. 
Saleable coal is taken to exclude miners’ coal, coal consumed at the mines and other 
producer-consumed coal. For 1951, stocks of coal held at grass by the Commonwealth 
Government are also excluded. The figures for the years 1947 and 1948 include Com- 
monwealth subsidy on coal. No deduction has been made in respect of excise duty 
operative from ist November, 1949. 


AVERAGE SELLING VALUE AT THE MINE PER TON OF SALEABLE COAL : NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 














(s. d.) 
Year Northern Southern Western Average for 
y District. District. i District. : State. 
= | 
1938 Br, a «- |. 12 0 4 0 } 9 6 3 12,0 
1947 (a) .. a ne 20 IT 23:11 16 I0 20 9 
1948 (a) .. “ 2s 26 I 2911 ° 20 6 ;, 2 8 
1949 es i nie 31 8 (b) 34 10) 22 6 ' 30 3 
1950 5 a af 36 5 (6) 39 ©. 29 4 (b) 35 10 
1951 se aie ae 5I 5 50 8 42 10 49 8 
| ener 
(a) Includes Commonwealth subsidy. (b) Revised since previous issue. 


7. Prices in New South Wales, Great Britain, Canada and the United States of 
America.—In the following table the prices of coal in Canada and the United States of 
America are compared with the average value per ton of coal in New South Wales and 
Great Britain. 


_ AVERAGE PRICES OF COAL PER TON: NEW SOUTH WALES, GREAT BRITAIN, 
CANADA AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 





1947. 1948. 1949. | 1950. | 1951. 

















| 
Country. 1938. | 1945. | 1946. | 
' 1 
a | 1 
irs bt x 8 ie “| a. d. 3. d. |= sd. | 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
New South Wales—Bitu- | 
Mminous(a) 12 0: 18 7 18 10 20 9 25 81 30 3 35 10 49 8 
Great Britain—Deep minedd ae 8 35 0 nit al 40 3 | 47 2b | 473 47. 9f| a 2h 
Canada—Bituminous (r) . 5.417 6.788 6.980 6.980 | 6.980 6.980 (d) (d) 
United States of America— 
Bituminous (e) 4-327 6.356 5.776 6.873 1(f)8.118 |(f)8.631 |(f)8.738 |(g)5.698 
(a) Average selling value at the mine per ton of 2,240 lb.; the figures relate to saleable coal and 
include subsidy from 1945 and excise duty from November, 19 19. (6) Average value in sterling at 
the mine per ton of 2,240 Ib. (c) Wholesale price in Canadian currency per ton of 2,000 Ib. 
(d) Not available. (e) Wholesale price, car-lots, on tracks, destination, in United States of America 
currency per ton of 2,000 Ib. (f) Figures for 1948 to 1950 represent averages for nine months, nine 
months and ten months respectively. Asa result of changes in the basis of compiling the averages, 
figures are not strictly comparable from year to year. ‘y) Prices are ‘ f.o.b. car at mine’? and are 


not comparable with earlier figures. Average of eleven months. 
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8. Employment in Coal-mines.—The number of persons employed, both above and 
below ground, in coal-mines in each of the producing States for selected years from 1915 
and for the years 1947 to 1951 inclusive is shown in the following table :— 


COAL-MINES : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 





wa 














New Victoria. 
Queens- {| South | Western Tas- 
Year, ue : land. | Australia| Australia.| mania. Total. 
* ' Black. | Brown. 

\ 

\ H 
1915 .. - 17,959 1,312 (a) 2,518 498 161 22,448 
1925 .. .. | 24,049 1,947 | 646} 2,826 ! 677 312 | 30,457 
1935 .. . 13,337 1,397 615 2,455 | os 689 340 18,833 
1938 .. eis 15,815 1,322 444 2,495 : is 765 269 21,1%0 
1945 .. Se 17,427 , 1,016 | 584 2,966 | 100 860 279 23,232 
1947 .. a 17,614 } 860 594 3,337 124 1,032 288 23,849 
1948 ..° os 18,693 824 526 35323 | 237 1,064 274 24,941 
1949 .. . 18,546 787 811 3,390 | 347 1,044 312 25,237 
1950 .. oh 18,540 777 889 31495 | 408 1,099 334 255542 
TQ5r .. ws 18,747 773 | 898 3,503 | 434 1,125 329 25,809 

n t 











(a) Included with black coal; production prior to 1925 was of little significance. 


The year of maximum employment was 1926 when 31,774 persors were engaged in 
the coal-mines of Australia. Shortly after that year the industrial depression and a 
prolonged stoppage of work on one of the principal fields of New South Wales during 
1929 and 1930 seriously affected the figures of employment. Since 1933 there has been a 
gradual increase, but the numbers employed in 1951 were only about three-quarters 
of the maximum figure already quoted. In New South Wales in 1939, 3,594,000 tons of 
coal, or 32.1 per cent. of the total output of underground coal, were cut by machinery, 
compared with 3,364,351 tons or 35.5 per cent. in 1949, 4,345,836 tons or 38.8 per cent. 
in 1950, 4,964,941 tons or 44.2 per cent. in 1951, and 6,243,060 none or 50.0 per cent. in 
1952. Similar details for other States are not available. 

9. Production of Coal per Man-day (or Man-shift) in New South Wales Underground 
Mines.—The following table shows particulars of the estimated production of coal in 
New South Wales underground mines per man-day or man-shift for the years 1939 and 
1944 to 1952. For 1947 and earlier years the figures relate to coal raised per man-day 
and have been calculated by the Government Statistician for New South Wales from data 
collected from mines as to production of coal, average numbers of employees, and numbers 
of days worked by the mines. From 1948, the table shows production per man-shift, as 
calculated by the Joint Coal Board from fortnightly returns from each mine showing 
actual numbers of shifts worked. Although the two series have not been compiled on 
identical bases, they may be taken as comparable for practical purposes. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL PER MAN-DAY (OR MAN-SHIFT) : NEW SOUTH WALES 
UNDERGROUND MINES. 





























(Tons.) 
‘ i 
Coal Raised per Man-day(a) | Production of Coal per Man-shift.(b) 
Year. 2 ‘s : Year. All Em- 
: rac 5 All Em- | ery ors ployees All Em- 
Ground. ployees. Face. Pratl ployees. 

1939... 4.42 3-35 | 1948 .. | 9.51 4.26 2.92 
1944... 4-13 3.09 | 1949... | 9.83 4.26 2.91 
1945 0 | 3.97 2.98 1950 10.28 4.39 2.95 
1946. j 4.05 2.99 || 195r | 10.82 | (c) 2.96 
1947. -s 4.11 3.01 1952... | 10.06 (ec) 3.00 

H 

(a) As compiled by Government Statistician. (6) As compiied by Joint Coal Board. (ce) Not 


available. 
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io. Accidents in Coal-mining.—The following table shows the number of persons 
killed or injured in the coal-mining industry in Australia during 1951. Owing to the 
different bases of recording mining accidents in the various States of Australia the figures 
in the table below are not strictly comparable between States. Particulars for brown 
coal mining, which is confined to Victoria, are included. 


COAL-MINING : EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS, 1951. 














Persons No. of Persons. 
Employed 
State. in Coal. Aj 
mining. Killed. | Injured. 
New South Wales a is ie 18,747 14 81 
Victoria (a) .. es = re 1,671 s : 20 
Queensland... ze a ee 3,503 4 183 
South Australia a a . 434 £6 ae ot 
Western Australia “fe os is 1,125 2! 151 
Tasmania _ a sis ee 329 a 5 
Total .. ee es és 25,809 20 | 451 











(a) Includes brown coal. 


11. Commonwealth Board of Inquiry into the Coal-mining Industry.—Reference to 
the appointment in 1945 of the Commonwealth Board of Inquiry, its terms of reference 
and the report issued in 1946 is given in Official Year Book No. 37, page 842. 

12. Joint Coal Board—Under war-time emergency legislation, the Commonwealth 
had wide powers to control the production, distribution and price of coal in Australia. 
Under peace-time conditions, however, the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth 
were less effective and, in order to ensure the maintenance of supplies of coal to meet the 
peace-time needs of industry, it was necessary to seek wider powers. 

With this objective in view, the Governments of the Commonwealth and New South 
Wales, the chicf coal-producing State, mutually agreed to create jointly an authority 
with powers similar to and in some respects wider than those possessed under Common- 
wealth war-time legislation. Following this agreement, the Joint Coal Board was created 
and has functioned as from 1st March, 1947. Briefly, it is the responsibility of the Board 
to ensure that the coal of the State is conserved, developed, worked, distributed and used 
to the best advantage in the public interest, and to promote the welfare of the workers 
in the industry. Further details of the powers and functions of the Board are contained 


in previous issues of the Year Book. 


§ 9. Coke and Other By-products from Coal. 


1. Coke.—The production of metallurgical coke in Australia was limited to akout 
250,000 tons per annum prior to the 1914-18 War. This was below local requirements 
and necessitated an annual import of about 27,000 tons. By 1920, production had risen 
to more than 500,000 tons and by 1938-39 it had reached 1,164,873 tons. This increased 
production permitted an export of 30,000 tons in 1938-39. Imports in the same year 
were 9,700 tons. In recent years, imports have exceeded exports and in 1951-52, 6,508 
tons were imported (5,037 tons from South Africa) and 1,396 tons exported (1,016 tons 
to New Zealand). In 1950-51, imports totalled 37,658 tons (29,802 tons from South 
Africa) and exports were 1,722 tons (1,403 tons to New Zealand). 

In addition to metallurgical coke referred to above (which is produced by specialized 
coke works), considerable quantities of coke are produced in gas works as a by-product 

’ of the manufacture of gas. Output in gas works in 1951-52 was 1,040,934 tons compared 
with 757,046 tons in 1938-39. 

In order to avoid duplication with coal values, the returns for coke have not been 
included in the general tables of mineral production in the early part of this chapter. 

In the following table, particulars of the production of coke in coke works and gas 
works in Australia are shown for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. Relevant 
particulars of the output of coke breeze are also shown. 


SHALE-OIL AND MinERAL OIL. 


TOTAL COKE PRODUCTION : AUSTRALIA. 
































(Tons.) 
Industry. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948~49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
CoKE. 
Coke Works .. | 1,164,873 | 1,384,238 | 1,150,039 | 1,182,773 | 1,515,782 | 1,799,650 
Gas Works .. 757,046 | 1,170,545 | 1,181,516 | 1,094,982 | 1,111,854 | 1,040,934 
Total .. | 1,921,979 | 2,554,783 | 2,331,555 | 2,277:755 | 2,627,636 | 2,840,584 
CoKkE BREEZE. 
1 
-Coke Works .. 78,584 |(a)I11,062 |(a) 88,439 87,394 |(a)115,658 ‘(a) 125,288 
Gas Works .. 35,996 60.556 69,160 75,604 118,231 123,231 
Total .. 114,580 171,618 1573599 162,998 233,889 248,519 








(a) Includes a small quantity produced in other works. 


2. Other By-products from Coal.—In addition to coke, other products are obtained 
from the treatment of coal by coke and gas works. Details of some of these are given in 


the following table. 


OTHER BY-PRODUCTS FROM COAL : AUSTRALIA. 





Commodity. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1945-49. | 1949~50. 

oS —- | 
Tar—Crude (a) .. ’000 gals. 34,614 41,166 40,844 33,178 
Refined (a) .. oy 3,752 14,996 13,534 12,324 
Tar Oils (crude) ” 1,254 4,022 | 55234 35758 
Ammoniacal Liquor .. ¥e 5,388 18,102 19,272 18,120 
Ammonium Sulphate (a) tons 24,251 39,489 | 53,247 48,736 


1950-51. 


41,239 
12,449 

3,960 
24,210 
57,893 





1951-52. 


42,886 
12,514 

4,104 
23,449 
63,815 





(a) Includes production in works other than coke and gas works. 


§ 10. Shale-oil and Mineral Oil. 


1. Shale-oil.—(i) General. Reference to the deposits of shale and the search for 


mineral oil in Australia will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 


. 791-3. 


(ii) New South Wales. Reference to the establishment of the shale-oil industry in 
Australia will be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book. In 1937 negotiations 
were completed between the Commonwealth and New South Wales Governments and 
the National Oil Proprietary Ltd., by which the latter company undertook to develop 
the shale-oil industry in the Newnes-Capertee district. The Commonwealth Government 
agreed to protect the industry by exempting from excise, upto 10 million gallons annually, 
the Company’s output of petrol for a period of 25 years. Production of petrol from crude 


oil commenced at Glen Davis, near Newnes, in 1940. 


In January, 1951, the Commonwealth Government announced that in view of the 
continued uneconomic operation of the project, its small contribution to Australian 
petroleum supplies, the doubtful prospect of raising production to a considerably higher 
figure and the urgent need for miners in black coal production, it would close down the 
works completely as soon as possible. In September, 1951, the Government appointed 
a receiver in National Oil Pty. Ltd., the company which has operated this project. 
Operations were continued on a restricted basis, but ceased entirely on 30th May, 1952. 
A total quantity of 26,034,403 gallons of petrol had been produced at the time of the 


closing of the plant. 
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The following table shows the production of oil shale during the years 1948 to 1952 
compared with 1940 .— 


OIL SHALE: PRODUCTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 














1 1940. 1948, 1949. 1950, | 1951. | 1952. 
ca SS es i (ae -: 
Quantity tons 43,805 136,352 | 120,956 98,487 | 78,564 21,661 
Value £ | 43,805 204,528 | 181,437 185,084 181,132 50,902 











(ili) Tasmania. About 38,000 gallons of crude oil were produced in 1934 from shale 
treated in Tasmania, while the total quantity of oil distilled from shale up to the end 
of 1934 was set down at 357,000 gallons. The plant owned by the Tasmanite Shale 
Oil Company has not operated since the end of January, 1935. 

Interest in the commercial utilization of oil shales of the Mersey Valley for the 
extraction of fuel oils has been retarded owing to structural and physical conditions for 
underground mining and the low-grade nzture of the shale. 


2. Coal Oil.—Reference to investigations made into the possibility of establishing 
plants for the production of oil from coal is made in previous issues of the Official Year 
Book. See Official Year Book No. 37, pages 844-5. 


3. Natural Oil.—(i) Australia. Natural oil has been proved to exist in Queensland, 
Victoria and Western Australia, the best indications being found in Victoria and Quceens- 
land. Many of the conditions favourable to the accumulation of oil in commercial 
quantities have been shown to be present in Queensland, Western Australia and New 
South Wales. In the latter State, however, no strong positive evidence of its existence 
has been recorded. : 

Reference is made in § 14 below to the assistance afforded by the Commonwealth 
Government in the search for petroleum. 

Test drilling has been carried on in two areas—Oiapu in the Gulf District of Papua 
and Nerrima in the Kimberley District of Western Australia. At Oiapu, further 
geological surveys did not indicate favourable conditions, drilling operations were 
terminated and the permit was not extended. At Nerrima, the Freney Kimberley Oil 
Company N.L. was unable to clear the borehole and again suspended operations ; 
negotiations led to a tripartite arrangement whereby the Commonwealth, State and 
company would share equally in the cost of drilling a new bore at Nerrima subject to 
geophysical surveys confirming the suitability of the area for test drilling. The geo- 
physical survey results were decidedly unfavourable and, in the face of constantly rising 
costs, the Commonwealth and State decided not to go ahead with the project. 

(ii) Victoria. Production of crude oil by Lakes Oil Limited at Lakes Entrance was 
discontinued in 1951 because of economic considerations. In the Avon area of Gippsland 
near the Lakes Oil Limited shaft, a small seismic survey was made by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics to investigate a possible structure 
indicated by a previous gravity survey. In Kast Gippsland, the previous gravity recon- 
naissance surveys by Robert H. Ray Company of the United States of America and by 
the Bureau were extended eastward as far as Orbost in search of structures suitable for 
further investigation. 

Geological surveys have been carried out in the Portland-Nelson—Mt. Gambier 
area of Western Victoria and the eastern part of South Australia by the Departments 
of Mines of Victoria and South Australia. Geophysical surveys (gravity) were made in 
Western Victoria by the Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics. 

(iii) Queensland. At Roma, Queensland, Associated Australia Oilfields N.L. drilled 
a hole on a structure indicated by a seismic survey made by the Bureau of Mineral Re- 
sources, Geology and Geophysics. The hole reached basement at a depth of 3,892 feet 
without significant indications of oil or natural gas. Another hole was begun in October, 
1952 and had reached basement at a depth of about 3,600 feet. Production tests are 
being carried out on this well. 
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(iv) South Australia. Under prescribed conditions, the South Australian Govern- 
ment offers a bonus of £5,000 to the person or body corporate which first obtains from a 
local bore or well 100,000 gallons of crude petroleum containing not less than go per cent. 
of products obtainable by distillation. Geophysical surveys were undertaken by private 
interests during 1947, and continued into 1948, in the north-east corner of the State and 
extending over the border into New South Wales, and Queensland, but with little success. 
Assistance given by the Commonwealth included equipment and a geophysical survey 
party. 

(v) Western Australia. Systematic geological mapping and_ stratigraphic and 
structural studies have been continued in the Carnarvon area by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics. Western Australian Petroleum 
Company (an exploration Company formed by Caltex in partnership with Ampol Pet- 
roleuam Company) landed drilling equipment in the Exmouth Gulf area. This Company 
also continued seismic exploration of the Giralia Cape Range and Rough Range Anticlines 
during 1952. In the Fitzroy Basin, South Kimberley area, the Bureau has carried out 
geological and geophysical (seismic and gravity) surveys. 


(vi) Papua. Australasian Petroleum Company and Island Exploration Company 
continued surface and sub-surface exploration. In the western and eastern parts of the 
Delta District, and between the Fly and Wawoi Rivers, Western District, field parties 
conducted seismic and refraction surveys. In the foothills area of the eastern and western 
parts of the Gulf District, three parties carried out geological surveys during 1952. 
Australasian Petroleum Company’s Hohoro Well No. 2, which was spudded in during 
February, 1951, was abandoned as a dry hole in May, 1952, when it has reached a depth 
of 10,642 feet. Island Exploration Company’s Omati Well, which was spadded in during 
November, 1950, was drilled to 11,915 feet during 1952. 


(vii) General. During 1939 efforts were made to secure greater uniformity in State 
tegislation governing the search for oil. A draft Bill based on modern legislation in other 
countries was prepared by the Commonwealth and submitted to the State Governments. 
As a result, amending legislation was passed in Victoria, Queensland, South Australia 
and Western Australia. There was immediate response to this in Queensland, where an 
agreement has been reached between the State Government and one of the major oil 
companies, whereby the company has undertaken to spend up to £400,000 in the search 
for oil in that State. 


Further details of action teken by the Commonwealth Government in connexion 
- with the search for oil will be found in § 14. Government Aid to Mining, and Mineral 
Control. 


§ 11. Sulphur. 


Sulphur, although produced in Australia as a content of certain metallic minerals, is 
itself non-metallic in character. Sulphides such as zine concentrate and pyrites, which 
contain sulphur, are produced in appreciable quantities. There is no production of 
elemental sulphur (brimstone) in Australia. The sulphur content of zinc concentrate 
averages 32 per cent. and of pyrites, approximately 47 per cent. A large proportion of 
zinc concentrate produced is exported and therefore lost to Australia for utilization of 
the sulphur content. The sulphur recovered in Australia is in the form of acid, most of 
which is used in the manufacture of fertilizers, mainly superphosphate. As this recovery 
amounts to only about 40 per cent. of total requirements, it is necessary to import elemental 
sulphur to meet the balance. Every effort is being made by increasing and improving 
plant to step up recovery from local sulphides, thereby making Australia less dependent 
on importation of elemental sulphur. 


The following table shows for the years 1939, 1950 and 1951, the sulphur content 
of sulphur-bearing minerals produced, quantities of sulphur recoverable thcrefrom, 
production of monohydrate acid (100 per cent. sulphuric acid), and sulphur content of 
monohydrate acid produced. It will be noted thit particulars regarding spent oxide 
roasted have been included. This has been done to complete the statistics relating to 
recovery of sulphur and monohydrate acid production. 
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SULPHUR : PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 























(Tons.) 
Item. i 1939. 1950. 1951. 
Ss j 
Sulphur contained in— 
Zinc Concentrate .. be 5 .- | 123,968 | 119,736 | 113,064 
Pyrites .. = be = se ft 27,040: 57,177 | 65,962 
Spent Oxide Roaste a ee ae (a) (b) 2,930 {(4) 3,200 
| : 
: 
Total Sulphur Content .. is a 151,008 | 179,843 ' 183,126 
Recoverable Sulphur (8) ae +. * 129,709 156,095 ' 159,050 
| 1 
Monohydrate Acid Produced .. Pe es peeiges : 639,600 | 652,125 
Quantity of Sulphur in Monohydrate Acid produced | | \ 
from— 
Sulphur (Elemental) (d) Zh i «» ((b)114,500 134,000 ' 135,683 
Zine Concentrate .. Sis oi aes 25,300 | 32,000 . 32,850 
Pyrites .. a ee ox iz 27,040 | 45,000 50,300 
Spent Oxide as ae ee a (a) 2,050 , 2,230 
Total is as ie i | 166,840 213,050 ; 221,063 
(a) Not available. (o) Estimated. (c) Year ended 3oth June, 1939. (@) AN imported. 


§ 12. Gems and Gemstones. 


1. General—Among the gems and precious stones discovered from time to time in 
the different States are agate, amethyst, beryl, chiastolite, diamond, emerald, garnet, 
moonstone, olivine, opal, ruby, sapphire, topaz, tourmaline, turquoise and zircon. The 
following paragraphs, however, deal only with opal and sapphire, the most important of 
the more commonly found precious stones in Australia. Reference in some detail to 
the production of gems and gemstones in earlier vears is made in previous issues of the 
Official Year Book. 


2. Opal_—Opal of a recorded value of £65,474 was produced in Australia in 1951. 
The recorded value in 1950 was £56,219. The main producing centres are in South 
Australia on the Andamooka and Coober Pedy fields. Recorded output in this State 
was valued at £64,117. Queensland production in 1951 (£1,117) came from the Quilpie 
district while the opal in New South Wales (£240) was won at Lightning Ridge. 


3. Sapphire.—The production of sapphire in Australia in 1951 was valued at £1,135 
and was won at Rubyvale and Sapphire in Queensland. 


§ 13. Persons Engaged, Wages Paid and Accidents in Mining. 


x. Total Employment in Mining—The number of person engaged in the mining 
industry in Australia fluctuates according to the season, the price of industrial metals, 
the state of the labour market, and according to the permanence of new finds and the 
development of the established mines. The following table shows the numbers engaged 
in the various mining industries in each State and Australia, as a whole in 1951, compared 
with the total employment for each industry in Australia in 1950. Attention is drawn 
to § 1. para. 3 Standardization of Mineral Statistics (pp. 747-8) which outlines the 
nature of changes adopted in reporting mineral statistics from 1950. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN MINING. 


















































195!. Aus- 
Mining Industry. tralia, 
ae Vic. | Q’land.!S. Aust./W.Aust.} Tas. IN. Terr.| Aust. | 795% 
(a) 
Metallic Minerals— I : 
Gold ae we 415 761i 552 27 1b 6,742 8 143 | 8,647 | 9,478 
Jron Ore +. an ies an | os 214 | 124 a na 338 372 
Silver-Lead-Zine a 6,781 1,949 15 189 602 Ss 9,536 | 8,807 
Copper-Gold ee 156 +e 4 1,136 7 Ib 742 6 | 2,047 | 2,184 
Tin... Ee oa 334 -. , 609 ays 33 551 50} 1,577 | 1,644 
Tungsten— | | 
(i) Scheelite cs 16 25 5 ae 2 165 Se 188 215 
(ii) Wolfram Bo 75 wen he gS. 3 4 a 300 700 go 
Antimony .. x 4I 17; 22 ae £3 sr ag 80 78 
Mineral Sands 3 289 Pe CoD “is ne we ce 480 322 
Bauxite sth Sie 5 9! Sv me oe ea ray 14 14 
Manganese .. Sie 24 ie 4 3 I ae 2 32 57 
Pyrites aie <s a ee “ 7 138 ne re 145 104 
Other Metals ma 3r ae 5 . 6 9 a 51 27 
| 
Total .. aS 8,167 787 4;790 276 | 7,239 | 2,077 499 | 23,835 | 23,392 
Fuel Minerals— : : 
Black Coal .. -. | 18,697 773 ' 3,503 434 | 1,125 329 «+ 124,861 | 24,653 
Brown Coal .. ais 898 i se ie Ses ne 898 889 
Other Fuel .. a 147 teas Os $s ea ls 147 183 
Total .. _.. | 78844 | 1672 | 3,503 434 | 1,125 329 .. [25,906 | 25,725 
Non-metallic Minerals (¢) 1,219 277; 209 963 268 17 82 | 3,035 3,117 
i 
Total, All Mining(d) | 28,230 | 2,735 i 8,502 | 1,673 | 8,632 | 2,423 581 | 52,776 | 52,234 








(a) Average employment during p2riod of operation: excludes fossickers for gold (117). tin (344), 
tungsten (67) and opals (17). () Excludes fossickers for gold. (c} Excluding construction 
materials, particulars for which are not available. (d) Incomplete, excludes construction materials. 


The following table shows employment in mining industries for the years 1945 to 
1951 inclusive :— 


EMPLOYMENT IN MINING: AUSTRALIA. ‘ 


Hl 
' 
' 





1948. 1949. 1950. 195]. 


\____ 


1946. 1947. 


> cae - 


Mining Industry. 1945 








Copper, Copper-Gold and 
Gold Si 11,793 11,394 11,662 10,694 





ae ' 9,010 |} 11,746 12.635 
Silver-Lead-Zinc ! 4;380 6,176 , 6,862 8,043 8,126 8,807 9,536 
Tron Ore ee aieecl 210 198 ¢ 190 230 368 372 338 
Tin. on a 2,080 5 1,994 1,739 1,665 1,745 1,644 1,577 
Black Coal— 7 
Above ground - 5:969 6.173 6,588 75727 25755 8,123 8,778 
Below ground -- ! 16,679 16,192 . 16,667 16,688 16,671 16,530 16,083 





Total, Black Coal .. é 22,648 22,365 | 23,255 24,415 24,426 24,653 24,861 














Brown Coal as a 584° 655 594 526 811 889 898 
Allother(a) .. ise 3,123 3,228 . 35717 3,186 3,630 | 4,207 4,872 
ee Sees, Haenirarcis) WE Ee = 

Total (a) . . on 42,035 | 46,362 48,992 | 49,858 _ 50,500 $2,234 52,776 





{a) Excludes construction material quarrying. 


2. Wages Paid in Mining.—Information regarding rates of wages paid in the mining 
industry is shown in the Labour Report issued by this Bureau and in Chapter VITI.— 
Labour, Wages and Prices of this Year Book (page 283). 
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3. Accidents in Mining.—The following table shows particulars of the number of 
men killed and injured in accidents in the various mining industries during 1950 and 1951 :— 


MINING ACCIDENTS. 





195I. 



















































































oe Aus- 
Mining cea et = Sad : 
Tadustry. ' tralia, 
N.8.W. |Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. iW. Aust Tas. |N.Terr.| Aust. 1950. 
KXep. 
: - 
Metallic Min- | | 
erals— i ‘ ‘ 
Gold mi oh I oe 4 ds : IS4 sy I; 17 18 
Tron Ore .. 3) at ne ! Em : es : as a ae { Z 
Silver - Lead - | . ' 
Zinc bd 3 ma I i ed 4 4 
Copper-Gold I te ae 1 | os I 2 
Tin at us aie Ir ! I 2 
Other Metal b 4 - Wt a5 i t a oo 
Total I 14 15 2 I 25 26 
Fuel Mincrals— i . 
Black Coal .. 14 a 4” 2 ' 20 16 
Other Fuel .. a a : a a ee j 7 
Total .. 14 wi t 4} _2 20 16 
Non-inetallic 
Minerals— | { 
All Non-metala I 3 a bean es 4 I 
Total, All j ~ 
Mininga 20 4 7 5 | 17} 2 I 49 43 
\ 
InsuRED. 
Metallic Min- | 
erals— i ‘ | 
Gold eo 10 1} 4 a 493 2 510 618 
Iron Ore... Ss ds i a 2 5 / 7 24 
Silver - Lead - ' ! | i i 
Zine aa 202 soe -% 50%! se 9 9 oa . 274 165 
Copper-Gold 25 we 95xt Bs o | 9 aA 69 71 
Tin his s oe (oy Leary foot 11 os : 17 9 
Other Metal; 2 om 73 4 E | 9]. yee 8 43_ 
Total .. 239 | I 174° 2 514 | 29 2} 961 930 
Fuel Minerals— ' ! 
Black Coal .. 8r 17 183 | Ir I§r 5 ry 448 337 
Other Fuel .. ise 3 ran | he ; ea Si we 3. sa 
Total .. 8x 20 183 1 ir ij 151 5 ae 451 | 337 
Non-metallic ' ) i 
Minerals— : i ‘ 
All Non-metala 3 3 | 8 12 ' 26 19 
Total, All | ! : | 
Mininga 323 24 257 , 21 677 34 2+ 1,438 1,286 




















(a) Excludes construction material quarrying, particulars of which are not available. 


NoTE.——Owing to the varying bases of recording mining accidents in the several States of Australia, 
the figures in this table are not strictly comparable between States. 


§ 14. Government Aid to Mining, and Mineral Control. 


1. Aid to Mining.—(i) Commonwealth. (a) Rewards for Discovery of Uranium Ore. 
To encourage the search for and discovery of deposits of uranium ore, the Commonwealth 
Government has approved the granting of monetary rewards. These rewards will be 
paid as follows :—(1) £1,000 for the discovery of a deposit containing sufficient ore to be 
of economic importance ; (2) £1,000 for the discovery of a deposit capable of producing 
25 tons or more of uranium oxide and £2,000 for each 25 tons in excess of the first 25 
tons ; and (3) a maximum of £25,000 for any one deposit. 
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(b) Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics. The Bureau of Mineral 
Resources, Geology and Geophysics has sections dealing with geology and geophysics, 
Mining engineering, petroleum technology and mineral economics. The geological 
section conducts all surveys required in Commonwealth Territories, detailed and regional 
surveys in conjunction with or by arrangement with the State Mines Departments, surveys 
of possible oil-fields in Australia and New Guinea, surveys of mines for which financial 
assistance is sought, and investigations of deposits of radio-active minerals. The 
geophysical section conducts investigations throughout Australia and New Guinea 
connected with the search for metalliferous, radio-active and other mineral deposits ; 
problems connected with exploration for coal, oil and water; regional magnetic and 
gravity surveys ; engineering and military geophysics ; and the operation of geophysical 
(magnetic and seismic) observatories. The Bureau works in close co-operation with the 
Mines Departments of the States. It has assumed full responsibility for geological and 
geophysical surveys in Commonwealth Territories, but suitable arrangements have been 
made to ensure that the local Administrations have the necessary technical advice directly 
available to them. The Bureau has also assumed full responsibility for scout-boring to 
prove deposits of coal in New South Wales suitable for working by open-cut methods. 


(c) Diamond Drills. Three of the heavy diamond drills mentioned in the previous 
Official Year Book have been on hire to various mining companies. Four more light 
drills are on order and will be used in prospecting for uranium in the Northern Territory. 


(d) Search for Oil. No variation has been made in the policy described in Official 
Year Book No. 37, page 850, regarding the search for petroleum throughout Australia and 
its Territories. In addition to its activities set out in that Year Book, the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics furnishes field laboratories and trained 
personnel to assist small companies in recording scientific information obtained while 
drilling for oil. A modern diesel-driven rotary drilling plant has been procured for deep 
test-drilling on suitable geological structures. 


The Commonwealth Government has encouraged the search for oil in Australia, 
Papua and New Guinea ; details of the efforts made are outlined in previous issues of the 
Official Year Book and in § 10. Shale-oil and Mineral Oil of this issue. A considerable 
amount of geological and geophysical work and test drilling has been conducted under the 
provision of the Petroleum Oil Search Act 1936. 


(e) Survey of North Australia. Reference to this survey which was completed at 
the end of 1940 appears in Official Year Book No. 35, page 744. 


(f) Ore-dressing and mineragraphic investigations. These investigations are conducted 
by the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization as required by the 
industry. Ore-dressing investigations are carried out conjointly with appropriate State 
institutions, the three laboratory centres being the School of Mines, Kalgoorlie, the 
School of Mines and Industries, Adelaide, and the University of Melbourne. 


The grant of £22,000 mentioned in Official Year Book No. 37, page 851, was 
expended by 1947; since that year funds to continue the investigations are included 
in an investigational vote approved annually for the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization. In 1948 the Government expended approximately 
£5,000 on ore-dressing and £6,100 on mineragraphic investigations. 


(g) Petroleum Legislation. The petroleum ordinances of Papua and New Guinea 
have been amended and combined in a single ordinance entitled Petroleum (Prospecting 
and Mining) Ordinance 1951. 
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(ii) States. (a) General. In addition to free assays and determinations of rocks 
and minerals carried out for prospectors by the Mines Departments of the States and 
Territories, technical officers of these departments provide advice to the mining industry 
where required, carry out field examinations of mining prospects, advise on exploration 
and development, select sites for water supply, and in general give a free technical service 
to the mining industry. 


(b) New South Wales. State aid to assist metalliferous mining consisted of grants 
to assist the prospecting and/or mining for gold and minerals and for the purchase, 
removal and installation of mining plant or equipment. 


(c) Victoria. Grants may be made to assist prospecting and development or the 
purchase of machinery. The Mines Department has 24 stamp batteries in different 
parts of the State to crush ore for prospectors at nominal rates. Small mining companies 
may avail themselves of these facilities. 


(d) Queensland. The Mines Department maintains a treatment works for tin ores, 
etc., at Irvinebank, an assay office at Cloncurry and diamond-drilling plants in several 
parts of the State. The Venus State Mill at Charters Towers is available for the treatment 
of gold-bearing ores and another State battery is located at Kidston. In addition, many 
departmental compressor plants, pumping plants and other mining equipment are 
provided and made available on hire on the principal mining fields. 


(e) South Australia. During 1940 the Premier announced that assistance would 
be given to copper-mining in the form of financial help towards such development work 
as was absolutely necessary for a mine to enter upon reasonably continuous production. 
On 5th November, 1942, the Leigh Creek Coal Act was passed to develop the Leigh Creek 
Coalfield. As a result ofextensive drilling operations, development of open-cut mining 
was commenced in January, 1943. The State maintains batteries and cyanide works 
at Mount Torrens, Peterborough, Mongolata, Tarcoola and Glenloth and assays for public 
purposes are made at the School of Mines. 


(f) Western Ausiralia. The Mines Department has about twenty batteries 
throughout the mining fields where prospectors and others can have their ore treated. 


(gq) Tasmania. During 1951 the Department of Mines reported that the policy of 
assistance to mining was maintained to the extent provided for under the provisions 
of the Aid to Mining Act but little advantage was taken thereof. 


Other assistance rendered to the industry is provided by a well-equipped metal- 
lurgical laboratory at Launceston where ore-dressing and other metallurgical problems 
can be investigated for the mine-owner, and advice givenregarding the most suitabletype 
of plant to install. 


(h) Northern Territory. The Commonwealth Government has maintained a ten-head 
battery at Tennant Creek for the treatment of ore by miners. Another battery has been 
leased. A ten-head battery is situated on the Maranboy tin-field and crushes ore for all 
parties on the field. Assistance has been given to miners on the mica fields to purchase 
air-compressors and other mining plant on liberal terms. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has purchased all mica produced on the fields. Roads and water supply services 
are provided and maintained for all mines and mineral-producing areas throughout the 
Territory. 
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2. Control of Minerals.—{i) Minerals Committee, and Controller of Minerals Pro- 
duction. With the ending of the 1939-45 War, the activities of the Minerals Committee 
and Controller of Minerals Production were merged with the Bureau of Mineral Resources 
Geology and Geophysics. Operations conducted by the Controller taken over by the 
Director of the Bureau were the Dorset Tin Dredge and the Commonwealth Mica Pool. 
The Dorset Tin Dredge is in active operation and produces about 150 tons of tin con- 
centrate annually ; it has about ten years of operation in sight. 


(ii) Mica Production. The Bureau, for the Department of Supply, operates the 
Commonwealth Mica Pool which purchases all mica won in the Harts Range, Northern 
Territory, thus ensuring the miners of a ready market for their product at fixed prices 
and also permitting an orderly distribution of mica to the trade. Under a recent Cabinet 
decision, the Commonwealth Mica Pool will operate until the end of 1953 when the position 
will be reviewed. 


(iii) Control of Exports of Metals and Minerals. Certain metals and minerals produced 
in Australia are subject to export control for one or more of the following reasons :— 


(a) the necessity to conserve resources (e.g. iron ore, manganese and bauxite) ; 


(b) inadequacy of local production to fulfil domestic demand (e.g. tin ore, 
concentrates and metal; mica, manganese ore, copper, iron and steel) ; 


(c) the strategic importance of the minerals (e.g. beryllium ores, concentrates 
and metal; monazite; tantalite and tantalum products; uranium ore, 
concentrates, residues and metal; mica). 


Mixed concentrates of beach sand minerals are prohibited exports, but rutile, zircon 
and ilmenite may be exported. Non-ferrous scrap is also subject to control. 


(iv) Radio-active Minerals. Since the discovery of the possibility of using atomic 
energy considerable attention has been paid to the occurrence of uranium in Australia. 
To encourage the search for and discovery of deposits of uranium ore, the Commonwealth 
Government has approved the granting of monetary rewards for such discoveries. The 
amount of reward to be paid for the discovery of any deposit will be determined by the 
Minister for Supply, but will not exceed £25,000. 


Up to the end of 1949 important deposits had been found only in the northern part 
of South Australia where the Mt. Painter and Radium Hill fields had been investigated, 
largely by the South Australian Government, but in that year the presence of uranium 
was discovered in the Rum Jungle district of the Northern Territory, and investigations 
carried out by the Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics 
in the years 1949~1952 proved that these deposits are of substantial importance. 


Towards the end of 1952 the Commonwealth Government placed the Rum Jungle 
deposits, together with other deposits which are Enown to occur, but which have not yet 
been adequately investigated, under the control of Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited, 
. to carry on the investigations on its behalf and to mine and treat the ore. Investigation 
of an area adjacent to Rum Jungle was carried out by the Bureau, using an airborne 
scintillometer. This survey indicated the presence of many radio-active anomalies, and 
demonstrated the effectiveness of this method of search. During 1952, arrangements 
were completed between the Governments of the United States of America, South Aus- 
tralia and the Australian Commonwealth, for the purchase of ores by the United States. 


In South Australia, the South Australian Government extensively explored the 
Radium Hill deposit by underground development and diamond drilling. The production 
of ore is now proceeding and treatment plants are being erected. 


During 1953, the Bureau of Mineral Resources will carry out further airborne scin- 
tillometer surveys and extensive geological, geophysical ard geochemical surveys and 
diamond drilling operations, with a view to discovering further deposits and to assessing 
the value of known deposits. 
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During 1953 Commonwealth Legislation was enacted to set up an Atomic Energy 
Commission which will be responsible, in an overall sense, for the production and utiliza- 
tion of uranium in Australia. This Act supersedes the Atomic Energy (Control of 
Materials) Act No. 34 of 1946, but contains a provision of that Act which provides for 
control of substances which could be used for production or use of atomic energy. It 
gives the Commonwealth power to acquire such substances in their natural state and in 
waste materials from mining operations, to carry on mining and other operations necessary 
for the recovery of such substances, and to pay compensation for such acquisition. It 
also gives the Commonwealth power to obtain possession of such substances held by any 
person. 

Further reference to the Atomic Energy Commission appears in Chapter XXVII.— 
Defence. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


Norr.—Except where otherwise indicated, values of Australian oversea trade shown 
throughout this chapter are expressed as f.o.b., Australian currency, port of shipment. 


§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


1. General.—A detailed account of the various enumerations of live stock in 
Australia made prior to 1860 is given in previous issues of the Year Book. The numbers 
recorded between 1800 and 1860 are regarded as somewhat defective. Doubtless the 
‘growth of population, the expansion in the area settled and the increase in private 
ownership made it difficult in those early times to secure accurate returns. Since 1860 
however, the annual enumerations have been based, with few exceptions, on actual 
collections made through the agency of the State Police or by post and reliably record 
the movement in live stock numbers from year to year. 

2. Live Stock Numbers since 1860.—Particulars concerning the numbers of each of 
the principal kinds of live stock in Australia at decennial intervals from 1860 to 1930 
and from 1939 onwards in single years are given in the following table, and are shown 
continuously on the graph on page 809. : 

During the ninety-two years from 1860 to 1952 the live stock of Australia increased 
considerably, viz. :—Horses, 117 per cent. ; cattle, 276 per cent. ; sheep, 484 per cent. ; 
and pigs, 191 per cent. The average annual increases which these aggregates represent 
are as follows :—Horses, 0.84 per cent.; cattle, 1.45 per cent. ; sheep, 1.94 per cent. ; 
and pigs, 1.17 per cent. 





LIVE STOCK : AUSTRALIA. 




















(7000.) 
Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 
1860 es oe oa 432 3,958 20,135 351 
1870 + . . 717 4,276 41,594 543 
1880 sia Sn a 1,069 7,527 62,184 816 
1890 Be 3 < 1,522 10,300 97,881 891 
1900 no he as 1,610 8,640 70,603 950 
IQIO ce oe ee 2,166 11,745 98,066 1,026 
1920 a a sie 2,416 13,500 81,796 764 
1930 bus on wi 1,793 11,721 110,568 1,072 
1939 ae me we 1,724 12,862 |. 111,058 1,156 
1940 ce ule ars 1,699 13,080 119,305 1,455 
1941 Ss oF ee 1,666 13,256 122,694 1,797 
1942 his be Pe 1,611 13,561 125,189 1,415 
1943 (31st March) .. ns 1,518 14,005 124,615 1,563 
1944 55 ype . 1,449 14,184 123,174 1,747 
94555 ee . 1,359 14,133 105,371 1,631 
1946, a ee Pe 1,265 13,878 96,396 1,426 
1947)» ” . o 1,195 13,427 95»723 1,273 
1948, 55 be ne 1,165 13,785 102,559 1,255 
1949s, ” o we I,1I5 14,124 108,735 1,196 
1959 4, oe ca +x 1,057 14,640 112,891 1,123 
195t a 55 oa ee 999 15,229 115,596 1,134 
1952s *” i .- 937 14,893 117,647 1,022 





3. Fluctuations.—The increases referred to, however, have not been continuous, 
marked fluctuations having taken place during the period, mainly on account of droughts 
which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of Australia. 
These occurred in 1868, 1877, 1883-4, 1892, 1893, 1895, 1901-2, 1912, 1914, 1918, 1919, 
1922-23, 1925-26, 1927-28, 1929-30, 1940-41 and 1944-45 to 1946-47. 
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The years in which the numbers of live stock attained their maxima are as follows :— 
Horses, 1918 (2,527,000); cattle, 1951 (15,229,000); sheep, 1942 (125,189,000); and 
pigs, 1941 (1,797,000). 

The distribution throughout Australia of beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep and pigs as 
at 31st March, 1948 is shown in the graphs on pages 905-8 of Official Year Book No. 39. 

The numbers of horses, beef cattle and sheep in each State and Territory are shown 
later in this chapter ; similar information for dairy cattle and pigs appears in Chapter 
XXL, Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 

4. Minor Classes of Live Stock.—Statistics of the minor classes of live stock (goats, 
camels, mules, donkeys, etc.) have not been collected in recent years. The last year in 
which all States, other than Victoria, collected this information was 1941, when total 
numbers were as follows :—Goats, 80,366; camels, 2,267; and mules and donkeys, 
10,881. Of these, goats were most numerous in Queensland, and camels, mules and 
donkeys in Western Australia. In the raising of goats, some attention has been devoted 
to the angora goat and its product (mohair), and upwards of 5,000 angora goats are 
included in the number shown above. Of these, 1,640 were in New South Wales, 1,000 
in Queensland, 1,531 in South Australia, and 284 in Tasmania. 

New South Wales ceased collecting these details after 1941 and other States after 
1942. 

5. Net Exports of Principal Pastoral Products.—The quantities by which the exports 
of the principal pastoral products of Australia exceeded the imports for the years 1938-39 
and 1948-49 to 1951-52 were as follows :— 


NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS : AUSTRALIA. 




















- Unit of | 
Product. suse 1938-39. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
ity. i 
Animals (living)— 
Cattle be wh No. 405 940 325 675 363 
Horses os ‘8 33 2,294 594 750 512 283 
Sheep = . ” 66,739 83.975 96,335 83,696 78, 875 
Bones. ys ewt. 21,497 45;032 27,908! 32,556 26,447 
Glue- ~pieces and Sinews .. 9 —~ 41,145/— 4,357\— 15,650| — 20,8821 — 18,505 
Glycerine : ie Ib. 78,.727|— 165,190 312,401 2,266,589}— 1,754,420 
Hair and Bristles. oe a ~ 1,003,366] — 8.779|— 13,094|— 16,856] ~— 12,576 
Hoofs .. o Oe cwt. (a) 14,643 9,397 9,177 10,095 
Horns .. os ote +5 (a) 7,412 7,862 8,723 7,220 
Meats— 
Trozen Beef and Veal (5) Tb. 271,948,548] 191,648,948] 182,361,271| 158,309,727] 95,875,957 
5 Mutton and Lamb ss 186,487,551} 114,863,908] 193,091,750] 54,108,422] 31,109,668 
is Rabbits and Hares Pair (a) 24,530,331 21,859,322 9,905,182] 16,666,684 
Other .. Tb. 19,588,368! 28,362,199 30,083,284! 24,501,305| 20,504,981 
Potted and Concentrated ” (a) 1,322,815 930,326 1,403,463 1,033,212 
Preserved in Tins, etc. .. AA 14,778,896} 128,820,550 95,580,754] 95,655,072] 112,177,224 
Other (excluding Bacon | 
and Ham) .. ad o 308,448) 4,603,391 4,671,570| 3,066,731) 3,479,278 
5 Sausage Casings i ewt. 8.673 2,524 17,875 2,212|— 5,220 
Kins— 
Cattle ans se No. (a) 228,532 237,207 178,861 113,816 
Calf .. . o ” (a) 12,973 14,789}— = 14,410} — 44,124 
Horse ne s (a) 43.482 47,923 51,381 59,615 
Sheep and Lamb . ” (a) 11,969,742] 18,302,781] 13,150,437| 11,935.629 
Rabbit and Hare oe ewt. 37,544 87,441 93,769! 122,620 57,660 
Other (inchuding Un- 
dressed Furs) No. (a) — 777,932|— 6,717'—- —-13,954)—- 19,187 
Tallow (Edible and Inedible) ewt. j(e) 560,241 173,225 407,723 278,218 144,975 
Wool— 
Greasy ts os Tb. 779,781,662! 976,032,759] 1,052,755,607! 905,302,218] 820,198,267 
Scoured. Tops, Noils, 
Waste o os ” 70,299,595] 155,688,040] 161,977,028] 126,821,384; 97,164,797 
(a) Quantity not available. (6) Includes chilled beef. (c) Inedible Fallow: only. 


NotTE.—Minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


The values of the net exports for the same five years are furnished in the next table. 
For the four years ended 1951-52 they amounted to £1,672,272,831, or an average of 
£418,068,208 per annum, of which wool represented 89.5 per cent. Meat, skins and 
tallow comprise the remaining principal pastoral products exported. Net exports in 
1938-39 were valued at £56,290,910, of which wool represented 74.56 per cent. 
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VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS : AUSTRALIA. 





























(£.) 
i { 
Product. 1938-39. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
| =| 
Animals (living)— | 
Cattle .. ~~ 3 5 989 | — 27,845 | — 48,675 | — 52,031 |] ~ 156,395 
Horses of a re i 14 | — 219,246} — 179,304 | — 153,020] — 123,764 
Sheep .. - . oa + 432443 195,742 235,152 331,920 355,481 
Bones... ae net o% 10.909 58,260 33,004 42,893 58,895 
Glue-pieces and Sinews ae -. | — 7,087 | — 10,820 | — 40,161 | — 63,731 | — 65,944 
| 
Glycerine ace os -- | ~ 1,307 | — 14,733 | 17,059 204.583 | — 292,530 
| | 
Hair and Bristles .. ~ «| — 7,280 » — 480,928 | — 511,089 | ~— 659,140 | —1,191,756 
Hoofs... a ai: oe 8,027 22,892 10,589 15,221 24,363 
Horns... bs kes x“ 18,633 19,774 20,099 25,170 47,879 
Meats— i 
Frozen Beef and Veal(a) . ae 45323;275 5,815,421 6,704,651 6,647,854 5,229,844 
45 Mutton and Lamb 20 4,807,423 | 4,222,173 7,452,668 2,684,134 1,914,722 
», Rabbits and ee . 232,034 | 4,152,258 | 3,986,639 | 2:734,659 43,500,273 
Other . $s 419,269 1,055,289 1,308,003 1,128,904 1,148,150 
Potted and Concentrated . .. | — 28,025 545;467 369,168 439;:790 285,949 
Preserved in Tins, ete. .. we 493,489 8,110,397 7,542,565 9,166.589 13,191,043 
Other (excluding Bacon mus Ham) .. 6,355 342,043 336,021 294,901 312,819 
Sausage Casings. . r a 209,280 213,396 970,689 736,171 533,201 
t . 
Skins— 
Cattle .. be es os 662,203 1,104,468 1,282,936 1,288,108 809,808 
Calf... a ae a 131,227 48 17,353 | ~ 21,133] — 51,993 
Horse .. rs oes 7,202 123,280 135,281 242,382 280,486 
Sheep and T: amb- aie rs 2,339:703 7:40%,022 | 11,685,123 | 22,025,628 13,606,425 
Rabbit and Hare er 396,830 | 2,992,027 { 1,628,203 2,962,581 1,333,392 
Other (including Undressed Furs) .. | — 226,376 | — 49,203 | — 18,314 | — 34,046] — 50,298 
Tallow (Edible and Inedible) -» | (0)480,744 1,141,738 f 1,868,237 1,420,520 888,925 
Wool— | 
Greasy. . ++ | 36,688,235 |194,747,606 (264,245,994 |547:983,642 | 277,315,218 
Scoured, Tops, Noils. Waste “i 5,281,729 | 25,825,848 ; 47,868,193 | 84,159,255 44,705,476 
| 
! | 
t 
Totat Values ee ++ [| 56,290,910 {267,287,274 356,920,984 (683,544,994 i 364,519,669 
: 1 | 
(a) Includes chilled beef. {b) Inedible tallow only. 


NotTe.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


6. Value of Pastoral Production.—{i) Gross, Local and Net Values, 1950-51 and 
1951-52. Values of pastoral production for each State are shown for 1950-51 and 1951-52 
in the following table. Fuller details of the source of the information and an explanation 
of the terms used in this compilation will be found in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 
Maintenance costs have not been computed in all States and depreciation has not been 
deducted ; consequently the net values are inflated to the extent of these costs. 
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GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUES OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION, 1950-51 AND 
1951-52. 
( £7000.) 
, i T 
: 1 Farm Costs. 
' Gross | 
| Production 7 Gross Value of 
H Marketi: Producti Net Val fF 
State, | palueseat | Gosts." | Valuea at | Seedused. | other | Production. 
| Markets. arm. for Farm used in (a) 
i Stock. Process of 
: Production. 
1950-51. 
New South | : | 
Wales 315,549 . 10,315 | 305,234 | 1,796 | (6) 796 302,642 
Victoria 171,834 6,375 165,459 845 2,205 162, 409 
Queensland 117,216 10,930 106,286 4,120 1,640 100,526 
South Australia 69,947 25753 67,194 ° 725 672 65,797 
Western Aust. 65,961 2,341 63,620 797 1,360 61,463 
Tasmania 14,743 51t 14,232 2,096 ; (6) 164 11,972 
Total .. | 755,250} 33225 | 722,025 10,379 6,837 | 704,809 
1951-52. 
New South - 
Wales 168,479 9,832 158,647 2,854 | (b) 1,407 154,386 
Victoria 110,830 6,960 103,870 I,118 } 2,944 99,808 
Queensland 78,230 7,300 70,930 2,750 I,100 67,080 
South Australia 43,017 2,667 40,350 876 | 509 38,965 
Western Aust. 39,977 2,242 37,735 1,273 | 2,020 34,442 
Tasmania 9,287 525 8,762 2,722 | (b) 228 5,812 
Total .. {(c)449,820 29,526 420,294 11,593 8,208 400,493 








(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


for costs of power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. 
interim distribution of profits under the Wool Disposals Plan. 


(ii) Net Values, 1934-35 to 1951-52. 





(6) No allowances made 


(c) Excludes £23,662,342 comprising an 


The net value of pastoral production by States 


and the net value per head of population for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 together with 
the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown below. 


NET VALUE OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 























| 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
(6) (0) 
Ner Varvx.(a) 
(£’000.) 
Average, 1934-35 to | ‘ ‘ 

1938-39 ++ j 30,592 | 16,784 | 13,384 | 4,583 | 4,307 | 1.429 | 71,079 
1947-48 .. ++ | 739757 | 42,753 } 39,312 | 16,930 16,815 | 41303 | 193,870 
1948-49 .. 95,640 | 53,714 | 43,869 | 21,456 | 20,802 | 5,374 | 240,855 
1949-50 .. .. | 140,027 | 77,620 | 57,327 | 28,558 | 26,442 ' 7,138 | 337,121 
1950-51 .. .. | 302,642 | 162,409 | 100,526 | 65,797 61,463 | 11,972 | 704,809 
1951-52 .. 154,386 | 99,808 | 67,080 | 38,965 eee 5,812 | 400,493 











(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


for costs of power, power Kerosenc, petrol and other oils. 


(5) No allowances made 
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NET VALUE OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION—continued. 








: Year, | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. 





Ww. svat. | Tas. | Total. 





Net Vauue Prr HEaD or PopuuaTion.(a) 

















(£ sd) 

Average, 1 | | 

1934-35 | | 
to 1938-39 | 11 8 09 9 1 311311 10 715 6 9 9 21 6 2 ZI0 8 8 

| ; ; 
1947-48 .. | 24 10 8| 2013 3' 35 6 7 25 19 1| 33 O11 16 8 9 25 9 5 
1948-49 .. 13% 4 3125 8 4, 3813 3,32 5 23916 9} 20 o 8 3r Oo 2 
1949-50 .. + 44 2 31) 35-15 41/49 5 9 qr 1x 7) 48 8 x1) 25 14 8 4117 7 
1950-51 .. 92 8 9! 72 12 2' 84 § 5/92 10 10/107 11 6] 4r 12 7 85 3 9 
1951-52. ce Pe a sc oe eee alee, FATAL eg 








(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


7. Consumption of Meats.—Particulars of the quantity of meat per head per annum 
available for civilian consumption in Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States are given in the following table. Canned and cured meat has been included 
at its carcass weight equivalent. 

The sources of the figures for Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
of America are Food Balance Sheets published by the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations for the years 1949-50 to 1951-52 and Food Consumption Levels in 
the United States of America, Canada and the United Kingdom (‘Third Report (1946) of a 
Special Joint Committee set up by the Combined Food Board for the pre-war periods). 

The demand for meat during the war years was such as to necessitate the introduction 
of rationing in order to divert supplies from civilian consumption to the armed services. 
The rationing of meat (other than bacon and ham, canned meat, sausages and offal) was 
in operation in Australia from 17th Januury, 1944 to z2ist June, 1948. Details of the 
ration rates in force over this period are shown in Official Year Book No. 37, p. 858. 
QUANTITY OF MEAT (INCLUDING CURED AND CANNED) AND EDIBLE OFFAL 


AVAILABLE FOR CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION PER HEAD PER ANNUM. .- 
(lb.—in terms of Carcass Weight.) 




















Country. sige 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951~52. 
Australia .. a a -. (a) 253.0 232.9 | 226.6 | 216.5 
Canada... ah fe -. (6) 118.4 134.5 | 131.8 119.9 
United Kingdom .. he «+ (ce) 131.7 ({d) (d) (d) 
United States of America... «- [(b) 134.1 |(e) 143-5 ice 137-7 |(e) 140.0 
(a) Average for years 1936-37 to 1938-39. (b) Average for years 1935 to 1939. (c) Average 
for years 1934 to 1938. ({d) Comparatle figures not yet available. (e) Year ended December 


following. These figures exclude offal, which in 1948-49 amount.d to 10.1 Ib. edible weight. 

8. Marketing of Meat.—{i) General. The Meat Export Control Act 1935~1953 
was introduced following a decision of a conference of Commonwealth and State 
Ministers with members of the Commonwealth Meat Advisory Committee, held in 
October, 1935, to set up a Meat Board with defined statutory powers. The Australian 
Meat Board, which was appointed under the Act in January, 1936, consisted of eighteen 
members, representative of producers, processors, exporters and the Commonwealth 
Government. Provision was made for the appointment from within the Board of an 
Executive Committee and a Beef Committee. The Act provided for the control of the 
export of meat by licence. The Board was empowered to regulate shipments of meat 
and to arrange contracts in respect of freights and insurances; to promote oversea 
sales by advertising and to foster research into meat problems ; and to supervise the issue 
of export licences. The Board also has power to appoint a London representative. 
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During the 1939-45 War the control of meat exports was under National Security 
Regulations which ceased to operate with the expiry of the National Security Act on 
31st December, 1946. Control then reverted to the Board, which was reconstituted in 
August, 1946 by legislation amending the Meat Export Control Act. Membership of the 
reconstituted Board is on an industry basis in lieu of a State basis and the number of 
members has been reduced from eighteen to twelve. The powers and functions of the 
Board were inter alia extended to enable it to purchase and sell any meat, meat products 
or edible offal on behalf of the Commonwealth Government and subject to any direction 
of the Minister for Commerce and Agriculture. 

The Meat Export Charges Act 1935-1946 provides for the imposition of a levy on all 
meats exported from Australia, the funds from which are used for the purpose of defraying 
expenses and charges incurred by the Australian Meat Board in the course of its business. 
The customary provision is made for exemption from the levy when recommended by the 
Board. 

(ii) War-time Marketing. Details of arrangements for the marketing of meat during 
the 1939-45 War are given on page 1107 of Official Year Book No. 36. 

(iii) United Kingdom Long-term Purchase Agreements. Details of the long-term meat 
contracts with the United Kingdom Government from the outbreak of the 1939-45 War 
up to 30th September, 1950, were given on page 903 of Official Year Book No. 38, and 
page 1107 of Official Year Book No. 36. 

After the termination of the long-term contract on 30th September, 1950, annual 
arrangements were entered into for the sale of Australia’s exportable surplus of meat to 
the United Kingdom up to 30th June, 1952. 

In October, 1951, representatives of the United Kingdom and Australian Govern- 
ments signed the Fifteen-year Meat Agreement in London which covers the period from 
ist July, 1952 to 30th September, 1967. The classes of meat included in the Agreement 
are chilled and frozen beef, frozen veal, frozen mutton and lamb, frozen cattle and sheep 
sundries and edible offals. The principal objectives of the Agreement are to promote 


. 


the production of meat in Australia, enabling increased exports to be made to the United" 


Kingdom and providing for a satisfactory market for Australian meat in the United 
Kingdom for the period of the Agreement. 

The first detailed Agreement for beef and veal covers the period of six years ending 
30th September, 1958, and for mutton and lamb for three years ending 30th June, 1955. 
In both cases, 1950-51 prices are the basic level. The prices which were agreed for the 
meat year 1952-53 represented substantial increases on those previously ruling. 

The following table sets out the prices of representative descriptions of Australian 
beef and lamb which have been sold to the United Kingdom on a Government-to-Govern- 
ment basis since the beginning of the 1939-45 War. . 


CONTRACT PRICES: BEEF AND LAMB SOLD TO UNITED KINGDOM. 























Beef. ‘ Lamb. 
{t 
| 1 . . 
| First Quality Ox Sides. |" a ier 
Contract approved a ae ‘| Contract approved Spy mine" “4S = 
from— ' from— 
Per Ib. Per lb. ! Per lb. Per Ib. 
. Sterling. Australian. || Sterling. Australian. 
\ 
id, a || a. a. 
October, 1939..' 3.406 4.266 ! October, 1939 .. 5.438 6.811 
% IQ4I.. 1 3.781 4.736 | se IQ4l.. 5.813 7.281 
December, 1943.. . 3.969 4-971 | * 1944... 6.250 7.828 
January, 1946.. 4-344 5-441 | 5 1946... 7-790 9.757 
October 1946.. 4.844 6.067 || » 1948 .. 8.667 10.855 
April, 1948.. |! 5.344 6.693 | July, 1949 .. 9.688 12.134 
October, 1948.. 6.063 7.594 55 1950 .. 10.438 13.074 
a 1949.. ; 7-063 8.846 | BA I9g5I_.. 12.26 15-33 
* 1950.. 7-906 9.902 ||) ,, 1952... 14.30 17.87 
ay I951.. + 310.90 13.63 
1952.. 13.08 16.35 | 
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Provision was also made in the Agreement for reservation of quantities of meat for 
sale to other markets. This is 3 per cent. of the quantity shipped to the United Kingdom, 
or such other amount as may be agreed annually between the two Governments. The 
quantity for 1952-53 was 5,000 tons. 


Pig meats were not included in the Agreement, but a two-year arrangement 
terminating on 30th September, 1954 was negotiated. This arrangement did not limit 
shipments of pig meats to other markets. 


§ 2. Horses. 


1, Distribution throughout Australia—The States of New South Wales, Queensland 
and Victoria together depasture about 80 per cent. of the total number of horses in 
Avstralia. In the following table figures are shown for each State and Territory for the 
years 1948 to 1952 in comparison with the average for the years 1935 to 1939 :— 


HORSES : NUMBER. 











(7000.) 

Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. A.C.T. Total. 
Average, ~ 

1935 to | 

1939 ++ | 537 355 444 198 154 31 33 s 1,753 
r9g8s. 376 221 336 10 75 | 23 32 I 1,165 
1949. 358 213 325 94 69 22 33 1] 4,115 
1950. 343: 200 317 83 59 21 33 I 1,057 
IQSI 329 187 307 71 55 20 29 I 999 
1952... 311 169 289 63 53 19 32 I 937 























The number of horses in Australia attained its maximum during 1918, when a total 
of 2,527,149 was recorded. The United States of America made its highest recording 
in the same year and Canada in 1921. The number in Australia has declined considerably 
since 1918 owing to the mechanization of transport and farming. During the period 1918 
to 1952 the decrease in numbers averaged 47,000 per-annum, the rate of decline being 
53,000 per annum during the five years ended 1952. 


The number of horses in Australia from 1860 onwards may be obtained from the 
graph on page 809. 

The percentages of the number of horses in the several States and Territories of the 
total for Australia for 1952 were:—New South Wales, 33.1; Victoria, 18.1; 
Queensland, 30.8; South Australia, 6.7; Western Australia, 5.7; Tasmania, 2.0; 
Northern Territory, 3.5; and Australian Capital Territory, 0.1 per cent. 


2. Oversea Trade in Horses.—(i) Exports. The export of horses from Australia 
during the early years of this century was fairly considerable, averaging about 15,000 
head per annum between 1901 and 1920, exclusive of those used for war purposes during 
the 1914-18 War. Since then, exports have gradually declined and averaged only about 
4,000 for the five years ended 1938-39 and 950 for the five years ended 1951-52. 


(ii) Imports. The few horses imported into Australia consist mainly of valuable 
stud animals from the United Kingdom and racehorses from New Zealand. The average 
value per head of the horses imported during the five years 1947-48 to 1951-52 was 
£829. The average number imported per annum during this period was 406 and the 
average annual value, £336,579. 

Details of the quantity and value of imports, exports and net exports of horses are 
shown in the following table for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the average 
for the five years ended 1938-39. 
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HORSES : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 














i Imports. | Exports. : Net Exports. 
Year. = ie Serie ee Tee Tay 
No, Value. H No. Value. No. 1 Value. 
i ! 
Average, 1934- £ ts £ | £ 
35 to 1938-3 321 135:459 | 4,005 139,012 3,684 | 3,553 
1947-48 a | 341; 303,240 . 920,236,477 579 |— 66,763 
1948-49 ees 424 | 361,061 | 1,018 141,815 594 | 219,246 
1949-50 sey 469 | 352,600 | 1,219 . 173,296 750 .— 179,304 
1950-51 oo 333 3952399 | 845 . 152,379 512 .— 153,020 
IQ51-52 -_ 462 360,596 745 ; 236,832 283 :— 123,764 
| 





Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 





§ 3. Cattle. 


1. Purposes for which Raised—Cattle-raising is carried out in all the States, the 
main object in certain districts being the production of stock suitable for slaughtering 
purposes, and in others the raising of profitable dairy herds. The great impetus which 
the development of the export trade in Australian butter gave to the dairying industry 
led to a considerable increase in numbers and an improvement in quality of the dairy 
herds in Victoria, New South Wales, and southern Queensland in particular, the portion of 
Australia in the temperate zone being the best adapted to this industry. On the other 
hand, beef-producing cattle are mainly raised in the tropical districts, ie., in the northern 
parts of Queensland, in the Northern Territory, and in the Kimberley district in the 
north of Western Australia. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia.—Until 1880, New South Wales was the 
principal cattle-raising State, but in that year Queensland occupied the leading position, 
which it has since maintained. There was a very rapid increase in the number of cattle 
‘in Australia up to the year 1894, when 12,312,000 head were depastured. From 1895 
onwards, however, the effects of droughts and the ravages of tick fever reduced the 
number to 7,063,000 in 1902. Following the disastrous drought which terminated in 
the latter vear the herds were gradually built up, and, despite recurring droughts, they 
continued to increase until the maximum number of 14,441,000 cattle was attained 
in 1921. After that year the number dropped continuously till 1929, largely owing to 
the decline in the oversea demand for frozen beef. With the expansion of dairying it 
recovered to 14,049,000 in 1934, but from that year declined continuously to 1939 when 
it stood at 12,862,000. The upward movement which commenced in 1940 was continued 
until 1944, the total number of cattle (14,184,000) in the latter year being at its highest 
level since 1923. Drought conditions and other factors during 1944-45 and 1945-46 
caused a decline in numbers to 14,133,000 in 1945, to 13,878,000 in 1946 and to 13,427,000 
in 1947. This was followed by an upward movement in numbers to 15,229,000 in 1951, 
the highest number yet recorded. In 1952 numbers declined to 14,893,000, the reduction 
being confined mainly to dairy cattle in the Eastern States. A graph showing the 
number of cattle in Australia from 1860 appears on page 809. : 

The numbers of cattle (beef and dairy) in the several States and Territories in each 
year 1948 to 1952 compared with the average for the years 1935 to 1939 are shown below. 


CATTLE : NUMBER. 



































(7000.) 
i 
j Nor. | Aust- 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust.) Tas. Te ee Cap. Total. 
: re: Terr. 
Average, 1935 to 
1939 a 3,198 1,952 6,018 331 819 | 262 889 91 13,478 
1948 .. 7 3,130 2,174 | 5,976 445 816 | 244 991 9 | 13,785 
1949 .. a 3,253 2,225 5,992 46r 864 « 266 1,053 10 14,124 
1950 .. as 3,440 2,231 | 6,305 464 865 | 275 1,049 Il | 14,640 
195i .. Ss 35703 2,216 6,734 433 841 272 1,019 Ir 15,229 
1952 .. ae 3,621 2,215 6,434 437 852 266 1,058 Io 14,893 
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Although the proportion is not as high as it has been in the past, Queensland was 
carrying 43.2 per cent. of the cattle in Australia in 1952. The percentage in each State 
and Territory during that year was:—New South Wales, 24.3; Victoria, 14.9; 
Queensland, 43.2; South Australia, 2.9; Western Australia, 5.7; Tasmania, 1.8; 
Northern Territory, 7.1; Australian Capital Territory, 0.1. 

Graphs indicating the distribution of beef and dairy cattle separately in Australia 
at 31st March, 1948 are shown on pages 905-6 of Official Year Book No. 39. A graph 
showing the distribution in 1924-25 of the total cattle in Australia appeared on page 660 
of Official Year Book No. 22, while in Official Year Book No. 34 similar graphs showing * 
for 1938-39 the distribution of total cattle and of dairy cows may be found on pp. 453-4. 

3. Classification of Cattle According to Purpose.—Of the total number of cattle in 
Australia in 1952, 10,327,000 or 69.3 per cent. were classified as beef cattle. The numbers 
classified as beef cattle in the several States and Territories during the years 1943 and 
1948 to 1952 were as follows :— 

BEEF CATTLE : NUMBER. 























(’000.) 

‘ . | Nor Aust. 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust.. Tas. | Terr. Cap. Total. 

j | errs Terr. 

H \ 
; 

1943 .- dee 1,676 | 577 4:893 171! 605 102 978 | 5 9.007 
1948 .. Me 1,890 698 4,593 170. 590 | 100 991 6 9,038 
1949... a 1,994 Fir 4,569 182 ! 634. 11r 1,053 7 9,261 
1950 .. oa 2,167 706! 4,872 193 | 638 | 117 1,049 8 9;:750 
1951 .. oe 25457 727 5,293 189 | 618 115 1,019 8 | 10,426 
1952 .. es 2,416 776 5,138 201 | 621 T10 1,058 ! 7 | 10,327 











A classification of numbers on this basis is not available prior to 1943. 

Particulars relating to dairy cattle numbers will be found in Chapter XXI.—¥arm- 
yard, Dairy and Bee Products. 

4. Size Classifications of Cattle Herds.—A special series of tabulations relating to 
rural holdings in Australia was compiled for 1949-50 and published in Primary Industries 
Bulletin No. 44. The tables relating to beef and dairy cattle show classifications 
according to size of herd and area of the holdings. 

5. Comparison with other Countries.—The following table shows the number of 
cattle in Australia and in some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world 
for the years 1936-40 and at the latest available date. The figures, which have been 
compiled by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, relate generally 
to areas embraced by post-war boundaries, but do not cover identical areas for the two 
periods in all cases. 


CATTLE : NUMBER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 











(’000.) 
Country. | seein) Year and Month. Number. 
India .. we a lo 137,974 | 1952 (May) he 150,298 
United States of America .. Zs 66,684 | 1952 (January) . 88,062 
Brazil .. as 2 | 40,807 | 1950 (December) (c) 52,655 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) ee 48,500 | 1946 .. (c) 41,500 
Argentina ‘ os si 33,762 | 1947 (June) ve 41,268 
Pakistan we aA (6) 24,444 1949-50 Ys 24,296 
Ethiopia Be 2s .- |(e) 18,000 | 1951-52 a 19,090 
China, Proper... ~~ .. (d@) 23,081 — 1948 (April) se 18,200 
France .. aes eh . 15,504 | 1951 (October) .. 16,235 
Colombia a a 3 8,o10 | 1950 (December) 15,512 
Australia Se Ms a 18,285 | 1952 (March) .. 14,893 
Mexico .. ee te Js 11,722 | 1949 (December) |(c) 14,500 
Germany ee 26 19,881 1949 (December) 14,202 
Union of South Africa ra ES 11,636 {| 1950 (August) .. 11,513 
Turkey . Hs a we 7,177, | 1951 (December) 10,396 


e {a) Averoge for two to four years in some cases. (3) 1939. {c) Unofficial estimate. (d) 1937. 
@) 1938. 
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6. Imports and Exports of Cattle——The products of the cattle-raising industry figure 
largely in the export trade of Australia, although the export of live cattle has never 
been large. The number of cattle imported is also small, consisting, as in the case of 
horses, mainly of valuable animals for stud purposes. Details for the years 1947-48 
to 1951-52 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are as follows :— 


_CATTLE : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
! } 1 




















Tmports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. : | : 7 2 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
Average, 1934- ( £ ! £ £ 
35 to 1938-3 295 22,304 308 5:977 13 |— 16,327 
1947-48 103 29,934 4:359 74141 4,256 44,207 
1948-49 . 147 75:553 1,087 47,708 » 940 |— 27,845 
1949-50 es 160 88,831 485 40,156 325 |— 48,675 
1950-51 ear] 201 122,936 876 70,005 675 |— 52,931 
1951-52 a 318 | 214,441 | 681 58,046 363 |— 156,395 
! 





NoTE.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 

The average value per head of the cattle imported during the last five years was 
£572, while the average value per head of the cattle exported during the same period 
was £39. 

7. Cattle Slaughtered.—The numbers of cattle slaughtered during each of the years 
ended June, 1948 to 1952 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 
are shown in the following table :— 


CATTLE (INCLUDING CALVES) SLAUGHTERED. 



































(7000.) 
Slaughterings for Human mption. Total 
Jaughterings passed uman Consumption Slaugh- 
i terings 
Year ended June— ‘ ‘ ’ es - 
N.S.W.| Vie. Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Total. Boiled 
, ' Down. 
Se ea ——. |__| en 
i) { 
Average, 1935 to ’ . \ : | 
1939.. «. 1@1,112 812 | 1,046 (6) 156 ‘(b) 124 45 (b) 4) 2 | 3,301 | 3,331 
1948... .. | 1,076 748 | 1,188 165 145 38 15 | 3 | 3,378 | 3,411 
1949. + { 15136 850 | 1,089 195 159 45; 15 5 | 3.494 | 3,523 
1950, ss 1,156 893 | 1,02! 213 166 58 14 6 | 3,608 | 3,648 
IO5I_ iw. is 1,160 915 1,181 ' 226 160 70 ¥5 8 3,735 | 35794 
1952,—=«é‘ ca 1,247 966 1,029 | 197 152 7I 15 9 3,686 31738 
(a) Year ended March. {b) Year ended previous December. 


8. Production of Beef and Veal.—Details of the production of beef and veal in each 
State and Territory are shown in the following table for the years indicated :— 


PRODUCTION OF BEEF AND VEAL (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.) 


i { 
































Year : 

ate N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N. Terr. | A.C.T. Total. 
une— 
" Aver- 

age, 

1935 

to 

1939 |(a) 173 115 r8r |(b) 25 |(b) 27 9 |(b) 1 531 
1948 162 105 226 27 30 8 3 I 562 
1949 180 118 202 30 33 10 3 I 577 
1950 186 125 212 33 35 I2 3 I 607 
1951 193 137 232 36 34 14 4 2 652 
1952 184 138 178 31 32 14 3 2 582 





(a) Year ended March. (2) Year ended previous December. 
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g. Consumption of Beef and Veal.—For the three pre-war years 1936-37 to 1938-39 
the average annual production of beef and veal in Australia was. 569,000 tons of which 
127,000 tons were exported, leaving a balance of 442,000 tons (or the carcass equivalent 
of 144 Ib. per head per annum) available for consumption as fresh and canned meat. 

Civilian consumption during the war and immediate post-war years was considerably 
lower than previously (due mainly to the effects of rationing), but, following the return 
to more normal conditions, rose to 131.6 lb. per head in 1950-51. In 1951-52, consump- 
tion fell again to121.8 lb. per head, principally as a result of drought conditions prevailing 
in Queensland which restricted available supplies. . 

In the following table details of the production and disposal of beef and veal are 
shown for the periods stated. 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF BEEF AND VEAL (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : 




















AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.) 
Consumption in Aus- 
tralia as Human Food. 
Year. ‘Changes Production.| Exports. area: Dan 
' Total. per 
| Annum. 
Average, 1936-37 to Ib. 
1938-39 . . 569 127 (2) 442 144.1 
1949-50 (oo 9 607 94 75 447 124.3 
1950-51. -» | + Io 651 81 72 488 131.6 
1951-52 ree) eee 4 582 52 70 464 121.8 





(a) Included with exports. 

10. Exports of Frozen Beef and Veat.—The export of frozen meat from Australia 
dates from about 1881, and since that year the trade has grown considerably. The 
quantity of frozen beef and veal exported in 1938-39 amounted to 271,964,000 lb., 
valued at £4,323,680, but there was a decline during the war years owing to reduced 
production and the diversion of supplies to meet the requirements of the Australian 
and Allied Services based on Australia. By 1947-48 the quantity exported had risen 
again to 237,150,000 Ib., valued at £6,192,615, but in subsequent years it declined once 
more and in 1951-52 amounted to only 95.876,000 Ib., valued at £5,229,844. The 
quantities and values of frozen beef and veal exported during the five pre-war years 
ended 1938-39 and in each year 1946-47 to 1951-52 are shown in the following table :— 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN BEEF AND VEAL: AUSTRALIA. 




















Exports of rie and Chilled Exports of Frozen Veal. 
Year. : 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
“900 Ib. £ *o00 Ib. £ 
Average, 7934-35 to » 203839 ' 231,355 3,188,491 10,353 165,205 
1946-47 178,298 4,521,746 2,040 60,127 
1947-48. .. . “ 234,593 | 6,110,568 2,557 82,047 
1948-49 .. a ws 189.007 | — 54715,934 2,646 99,532 
1949-50 .. sea al 178,128 6,522,476 4,233 182,175 
1950-51 .. 7 oe] 154,832 | 6,440,395 35478 207,459 
1951-52 .. Sg oe 92,926 5,008,788 2,950 221,056 





Prior to the war the largest purchaser of Australian beef and veal was the United 
Kingdom, which during 1938-39 took about 90.2 per cent. of the total shipments. 
However, at the request of the United Kingdom Government there was a considerable 
diversion from that country to nearer British possessions during the war years. In 
1951-52 shipments to the United Kingdom were valued at £2,031,040 or 38.8 per cent. 
of the total value of beef and veal exports, while exports to other British countries 
amounted to £2,483,284, equivalent to 47.4 per cent. of the total. 
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In view of the preference overseas for chilled beef, the Australian beef industry 
was at a serious disadvantage until investigations proved that beef could be successfully 
transported from Australia to United Kingdom in a chilled condition. Trial shipments 
of 254,000 lb. in 1932-33 and 1,515,000 Ib. in 1933-34 were made, and the exports in 
subsequent years increased to a maximum of 58,963,000 lb. in 1938-39. However, the 
advent of war seriously affected the export trade in chilled beef, which declined to a 
negligible amount after 1939-40. 


§ 4, Sheep. 


1. Initiation of the Pastoral Industry —Fortunately for Australia, the suitability of 
its climate and general conditions for the production of a high class of wool were, at an 
early date in the history of its settlement, surmised and tested by Captain Macarthur, 
one of the pioneer sheep-breedcrs of New South Wales. To the energy of this enterprising 
pastoralist is due in large measure the rapid and extremely satisfactory development 
of Australia as a producer of fine wool, and while it would appear that the introduction 
of the merino sheep into Australia was not due to Macarthur, a great deal of the credit 
for having successfully established the pastoral industry in Australia must certainly 
be his. 


2. Movement in Sheep Numbers in Australia——Fluctuations in the number of sheep 
recorded in Australia for each year from 1860 onwards may be seen from the graph on 
page 809. Up to 1945 there were five marked periods of decline, but the losses were 
made up rapidly. In each of the years 1925 to 1945 the sheep flocks exceeded 100 
million, reaching 125,189,129 in 1942, the greatest number recorded in Australia. At 
no previous period have such large numbers been depastured continuously, and the 
development took place despite an increase in the annual slaughter for the meat trade 
over this period, from about 10 million to 25 million. 

However, a sharp decline to 105 million occurred in 1945, followed by a further 
reduction to 96.4 million in 1946 and to 95.7 million in 1947. This represented a loss 
from all causes other than slaughtering of about 37 million sheep (30 per cent.) since 
1944 and was largely attributable to the severe drought conditions experienced during 
1944, 1945 and 1946. The passing of the drought and consequent re-stocking resulted 
in a rise in sheep numbers to 108.7 million in 1949, 112.9 million in 1950, 115.6 million 
in 1951 and 117.6 million in 1952. 

The following table shows the approximate movement in sheep numbers in Australia 
in each season 1938-39 to 1951-52 :— 


SHEEP AND LAMBS: ANALYSIS OF MOVEMENT IN NUMBERS, AUSTRALIA. 











(7000.) 

Number of A 1 Net 
i ' ny \e 
Season. Sy ae Exoeee Of i Sen : Deaths from larg ri e increase ( : ) 
een || CRT aiagtnered» oer «| SM cy 

i i ete.(a) 
1938-39 re 25,469 67 18,900 8,817 (6)111,058 | — 2,315 
1939-40 ae 33,300 72 19,006 5,975 :(b)119,305 | + 8,247 
1940-41 a3 32,238 86 21,822 | 6,941 \(b)122,694 } + 3,380 
1941-42 oe 32,246 65 22,258 7,428 |(b)125,189 | + 2,495 
1942-43 . 32,268 5 253573 7,264 | 124,615 | —- 574 
1943-44 . 33,306 7 26,585 8,215 | 123,174 | — 1,441 
1944-45 +2 | 25,635 3 25,632 17,803 105,371 | — 17,803 
1945-46 + 20,683 22 17,682 11,954 96,396 | — 8,975 
1946-47 ++) 25,186 80 18,362 7417 95:723 | — 673 
1947-48 on 30,149 79 17,059 6,175 102,559 | + 6,836 
1948-49 a3 30,642 84 173477 6,905 108,735 | +. 6,176 
1949-50 -e 30,382 96 20,929 5,201 112,891 | + 4,156 
1950-51 ee 29,816 84 16,223 10,804 115,596 | + 2,705 
1951--52 8 27,183 79 15,426 9,627 117,647 | + 2,051 




















(a) Balance figure. (6) As at commencement of last year shown. 
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3. Distribution throughout Australia.—With the exception of a short period in the 
early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnumbered those of New South Wales, the 
latter State has occupied the premier position in sheep-raising, depasturing about one 
half of the sheep of Australia. 

A graph indicating the distribution of sheep in Australia at 31st March, 1948, is 
shown on page 907 of Official Year Book No. 39. Similar graphs for the years 1938-39 and 
1924-25 were published in Official Year Books No. 34, page 452 and No. 22, page 659, 
respectively. 

The numbers of sheep in the several States and Territories for each year 1948 to 
1952 compared with the average for the years 1935 to 1939 are shown in the following 
table :-— 

SHEEP : NUMBER. 








(000.) 
Nor. Aust. 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. |S. Aust.{ W.Aust.! Tas. Terr. Cap. Total. 
Terr. 
Average, 1935 to 
1939 ++ | 51,774 | 17,555 | 21,061 8,515 | 9,839 | 2,312 23 240 | 111,319 
1948 .. +» | 46,065 | 17,931 | 16,743 9.055 | 10,444 2,087 19 215 | 102,559 
1949 .- oi 50,404 19,170 16,499 9,366 10,872 2,160 26 238 108,735 
1950 .. Bae 53,298 19,161 17,582 9.477 | 10,923 2,170 26 254 112,891 
I9g5t .. 5 54:111 20,012 17,478 10,166 11,362 2,181 29 257 115,596 
1952 .. aie 53,676 | 21,537 16,164 11,470 12,188 2,338 | 31 243 117,647 





Except when affected by drought, the relative number of sheep depastured in the 
different States has remained fairly constant. 

The percentage distribution in 1952 was:—New South Wales, 45.6; Victoria, 
18.3; Queensland, 13.7; South Australia, 9.8; Western Australia, 10.4; Tasmania, 
2.0; Northern Territory, 0.0; Australian Capital Territory, 0.2. 

4. Classification of Sheep According to Age, Sex and Breed.—In the following table 
numbers of sheep in Australia are classified according to age and sex at 31st March of 
the years 1943 and 1949 to 1952. Data in this form are not available prior to 1943. 


SHEEP: AGE AND SEX, AUSTRALIA. 











(’000.) ; 
31st. March— 
Description. Ef 
7 1943. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
Rams, I year and over aes 1,651 1,443 1,497 1,473 1,507 


Breeding ewes (including 
ewes intended for mating) 56,674 50,855 52,122 52,794 52,954 


Other ewes, 1 year and over 9,636 6,796 6,982 6,760 7,451 
Weihers, 1 vear and over .. 31,986 26,199 29,251 31,516 34,032 
Lawhs and hoggets, under 1 


year .. ee 24,667 23,442 23,039 23,053 21,703 
Total, Sheep and lambs 124,614 | 108,735 112,891 115,596 117,647 








Particulars relating to the principal breeds of sheep were collected uniformly for all 
States and the Australian Capital Territory at 31st March, 1950 and are shown in the 
following table. Later details are not available for all States :— 


SHEEP : PRINCIPAL BREEDS, 3lst MARCH, 1950. 











(7000.) 

Breed. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Australia. 
| ce a | ee 
Merino -» |40,017.8 | 6,870.4 | 17,326.5 | 7,717-9 | 9,666.6 284.6 | 25.4 | 224.9 | 82,134.1 

Other _ recog- 
nized breeds | 3,376.6 | 4,451.7 7l.4 692.7 496.6 875.9 o.1 12.5 9:977-5 
Merino come- oC 
backs(b) .. | 3,441.7 | 2,080.3 54.6 167.4 139.9 326.8 O.1 7-5 6,218.3 
Crossbreris(c).. | 6,461.9 | 5,758.6 120.6 | 899.0 420.1 683.0 | 0.2 8.6} 14,561.0 
Total .. | 53,298.0 | 19,161.0 | 17,582. | 9,477-0 | 10,923.2 | 2,170.3 | 25.8 | 253.5 | 112,890.9 


(a) As at 31st December, 1949. Distribution between categories has been estimated. (8) Merino 
comeback is the progeny of a crossbred merino ewe and 8 merino ram, i.e., finer than half-bred. 
(e) Half-bred and coarser. 
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5. Numbers of Sheep on Rural Holdings.—A special series of tabulations relating 
to rural holdings in Australia was compiled for 1949-50 and published in Primary 
Industries Bulletin No. 44. The tables relating to sheep farming show classifications 
according to areas of the holdings on which the sheep were carried. 


6. Comparison with other Countries——As regards the size of its flocks and the 
quantity and quality of wool produced, Australia has long occupied a leading position 
amongst the sheep-raising countries of the world. In1951-52, Australian flocks numbered 
118 million sheep, compared with the estimate of 153 million for the U.S.S.R. (Russia), 
China and Eastern Europe, with about 48 million in Argentina and about 46 million in 
India and Pakistan together. 


The following table shows the number of sheep in Australia in relation to the numbers 
in some of the principal sheep-raising countries of the world for the last available pre-war 
year and at the latest date of enumeration for which figures are published. The figures 
have been compiled by the Commonwealth Economic Committee and the International 
Wool Textile Organization, who have estimated the world sheep numbers in 1951-52 
at 769 million. 


SHEEP : NUMBER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

















(7000,000.) 
Year. 
Country. 

1938-39. 1950-51. . | 1951-52.(a) 

U.S.S.R. (Russia), ee Eastern nope?) «+ | (c) 134.0 145.0 153.0 
fuarel se as 111.1 115.6 , 78 
rgentina .. ae an 2 a 45-9 (b) 49.0 |(b) 48.0 
India and Pakistan .. i es ie 44.0 (b) 44.0 46.0 
New Zealand es ss as 31.9 34.8 35.3 
Union of South Africa oa ois ae 39.0 31.4 34.8 
United States of America fe ae ae 51.3 30.6 32.1 
Turkey oe ae is au 23.1 23.1 25.2 
Uruguay a a6 os ore -. |(6) 18.0 23.4 ((b) 24.0 
Spain as we ne -» |(b) 24.0 21.0 \(b) 21.0 
United Kingdom te a oe te 26.8 20.4 20.0 

(a) Provisional. (5) Unofficial estimate. (c) Excluding Eastern Germany. 


7. Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, the oversea 
exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively little importance. During 
the last five years the principal consignments of ordinary sheep have been made to 
Malaya (British) from Western Australia. On 27th November, 1929, the export of stud 
sheep was prohibited, except with the approval of the Minister for Trade and Customs. 


Sheep for breeding purposes, however, were being exported in increasing numbers 
up to the outbreak of war in the Pacific, and shipments in 1939-40 amounted to 23,329 
sheep, valued at £79,955, compared with 1,411 valued at £48,415, in 1951-52. Thechief 
countries to which sheep for breeding purposes were consigned in 1939-40 were New 
Zealand, South Africa, Japan and Korea and, in 1951-52, to New Zealand and United 
States of America. The ordinary flock sheep exported from Australia were, for the 
most part, consigned to Malaya. The following table shows the imports and exports 
of breeding and flock sheep for the years 1947-48 to aoe? compared with the average 
for the years 15435 to 1938-39. 
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SHEEP: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 














Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 

Average, 1934- £ £ £ 

35 to 1938-39 35795 30,425 65,188 67,368 61,393 36,933 
1947-48 702 17,612 79,538 | 145,418 78,836 | 127,806 
1948-49 : 303 11,600 84.278 | 207,342 83.975 | 195,742 
1949-50 .. 260 9,524 96,595 | 244,676 96,335 | 235,152 
1950-51 ee 103 II,OI2 83,799 342,032 83,606 331,920 


1951-52 we 309 13,726 79:177 | 369,207 78,877 | 355,481 








8. Sheep Slaughtered.—The following table shows the numbers of sheep slaughtered 
in the several States during each of the years ended June, 1948 to 1952 compared with 
the average for the years ended June, 1935 to 1939 :— 


SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED. 


























(7000.) 
Slaughterings Passed for Human Consumptions. 
Total 
Slaugh- 
terings 
Year. includ- 
N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Total. | _'08 
Boiled 
Down. 
Average, 1934-35 

to 1938-39 6 -. |@.6,474 | 7,797 | 1,101 [6 1,703 |b 1,178 358 (6) .. 25 | 18,636 | 18,693 
1947-48 ++ | 5743 | 6.242 | 1,036 | 1,755 | 1,442 376 3 46 | 16,643 | 16,672 
1948-49 «+ | 6,456 | 6,692 994 | 2,208 | 1,515 420 3 48 | 18,336 | 18.384 
1949-50 ++ | 6,787 | 8,366 959 | 2,284 | 1,347 508 3 59 | 20,313’ | 20,386 
1950-51 ++ | 5.493 | 5:799 745 | 1,892 | 1,230 485 I 51 | 15,696 | 15.782, 
1951-52 ive 5,521 | 6,082 829 } 1,680 | 1,319 482 I 53 115,967 | 16,019 

(a) Average, years ended March. (b) Average, years ended previous December. 


9. Production of Mutton and Lamb.—Details of the production of mutton and lamb 
in each State and Territory are shown below :— 


PRODUCTION OF MUTTON AND LAMB. 











(Tons.) 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Total. 
Average, 1934- 

35 to 1938-39 103,706 |135.149 | 20,166 | 29,710 | 20,476 6,035 I 396 | 315,639 
1947-48 102,818 | 108,610 | 18,664 | 33,289 | 24,120 6,906 59 814 | 295,280 
1948-49 ++ | 114,338 | 114,738 | 18,440 | 39,452 | 24,872 7,574 83 886 | 320,383 
1949-50 ++ | 119,835 | 148,254 | 17,673 | 39,973 | 22,446 8,926 57 1,049 | 358,133 
1950-51 . 92,463 | 103,052 13,567 | 34,012 | 21,550 8,661 27 921 | 274,253 
1951-52 -. | 94,076 | 108,983 | 14,420 | 31,222 | 23,686 | 8,975 34 960 | 282,356 





io. Consumption of Mutton and Lamb.—For the three pre-war years 1936-37 to 
1938-39 the annual production of mutton and lamb averaged 319,000 tons of which 
89.000 tons were exported leaving a balance of 230,000 tons (or the carcass equivalent 
of 74.9 lb. per head per annum) available for consumption. 

Civilian consumption of mutton and lamb during the war years rose substantially. 
This was a direct result of the preference of the Defence Service and export demand 
-for beef and of the system of rationing which was intvoduced (the coupon rating for mutton 
and lamb being low compared with beef). Consumption per head fell steeply in 1946-47 
and has since been lower than in pre-war years. 
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In the following table details of the production and disposal of mutton and lamb 
are shown for the periods stated :— 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF MUTTON AND LAMB (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : 
AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.) 








; Consumption in Aus- 
1 ; For tralia as Human Food. 
Canning 
Changes Pro- 
Year. in Stock. | duction. | Exports. Deeks Per Head 
tion. Total, per 
Annum. 
Average, 1936-37 to | Ib. 
1938-39 .. as = 319 89 38 230 74.9 
1947 48. ce eS 5 265 55 7 238 69.8 
1948-49... oo SO 8 321 52 7 254 73-1 
1949-50 Cen 358 86 14 263 73-1 
1950-51 ae i. | 277 24 7 242 65.2 
1951-52 an . 1 & 9 282 14 Ir 248 65.0 














tr. Exports of Frozen Mutton and Lamb.—The export trade in mutton and lamb 
preserved by cold process expanded rapidly up to 1913 when 205 million lb. were shipped. 
Progress was interrupted during the 1914-18 War and, owing probably to high wool 
prices, the exports of mutton and lamb for a number of years after were considerably 
less than earlier shipments. Exports commenced to rise again in 1929-30 and from that 
year onwards they continued to expand almost uninterruptedly until 1942-43, in which 
year 203,682,000 lb. of mutton and lamb, valued at £5,495,886, were exported. In earlier 
years shipments consisted mainly of frozen mutton, but in 1923-24 lamb supplanted 
mutton and the exports of lamb were largely responsible for the increase in total shipments 
during the ten years to 1942-43. Due to reduced production as a result of drought 
conditions and the diversion of supplies to meet the requirements of the Australian and 
Allied Services based in Australia, there was subsequently a marked decline in mutton 
and lamb exports, which fell to 56,575,000 Ib., valued at £1,540,419, in 1945-46. The 
maximum quantity exported in the post-war years amounted to 193,092,000 Ib, 
(£7,452,675) in 1949-50. In 1950-51 exports fell steeply to 54,108,000 lb. (£2,684,134) 
and in 1951-52 to 31,153,000 lb. (£1,918,007), the lowest quantity recorded this century 
with the single exception of the war year 1917-18. 


The quantities and values of exports of frozen mutton and lamb in each year 1947-48 
to 1951-52 compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39 are shown in the 
following table :— 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN MUTTON AND LAMB: AUSTRALIA. 


Exports of Frozen Exports of Frozen Exports of Frozen 
Mutton. Lamb. Mutton and Lamb. 


Year. 
a 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 








*000 Ib. £ ’000 Ih, £ ’000 Ib. £ 
Average, 1934~35 to 


1938-39 .. 40,584 656,194 | 153,606 | 4,208,318 | 194.190 | 4,864,512 
1947-48. ee 19,394 447.272 | 103,089 | 3,801,417 | 122,483 | 4,248,695 
1948-49. +- | 27,509 | 651,082 | 87,355 | 3,571,091 | 114,864 | 4,222,173 
1949-50. «+ | 69,744 | 1,694,984 | 123,348 | 5,757,691 | 193,092 | 7,452,675 
I950-5I . 8,424 | 289,781 | 45,684 | 2,394,353 | 54,108 | 2,684,134 














1951-52 as ae 5,607 206,645 | 25,246 | 1,621,362 | 31,153 | 1,918,007 
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As with beef, the principal customer in this trade is normally the United Kingdom. 
In 1951-52 exports of mutton and lamb to the United Kingdom were, however, much 
lower than usual and only amounted to 16.9 per cent. and 44.4 per cent., respectively, 
of the total quantities exported. 


§ 5. Wool. 


1. General.—Australia is the leading wool-growing country in the world. With less 
than one-sixth of the world’s sheep Australia produces more than one-quarter of the 
world’s wool and of the total fine-quality merino wool, Australia produces about one-half. 
The bulk of the production is exported, but with the greater activity of Australian 
woollen mills the quantity used locally is increasing ; the amount (greasy basis) so used 
represented more than 8 per cent. of the total production in 1951-52 compared with 
6 per cent. in 1938-39. 


The important position held by Australia among the principal sheep and wool 
producing countries of the world is shown in the following table. Further particulars 
of wool production in principal countries and of world production of wool by type are 
included in paragraph 6, World Wool Production. 


SHEEP AND WOOL : PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES, 1951-52. 





Wool Production 


. of Shee , 
Country. | gees ( weeers eth a ce 
U.S.S.R. (Russia), China, Eastern Europe ae (a) 153.0 (a) 545 
Australia .. = le fs ou 117.6 1,080 
Argentina . . Ks ae Me | 48.0 420 
New Zealand ; “4 35-3 407 
United States of America 32.1 259 
Union of South Africa 34.8 249 





(a) Unofficial estiinate. Source: Commonwealth Economic Committee and International Wool 
Textile Organization. 


2. Greasy and Scoured Wool.—Whether the weight of the wool clip should be state. 
as ‘‘in the grease” or as “scoured and washed” is a matter which seriously affects 
comparisons between the clips of different seasons and of different countries. The 
quantity of grease and other extraneous matter in a fleece differs, not only between 
countries, but between districts in the same country. It fluctuates with the vagaries of 
* the season, and with the breed and the condition of the sheep. 


A committee of experts in a report to the Central Wool Committee estimated in 
1940 that the clean scoured wool content of the total production of Australia averaged 
between 51 and 53 per cent. of its greasy weight. The Australian Wool Realization 
Commission assessed the clean scoured yield of the Australian wool clip in the 1951-52 
season as 59 per cent. of the greasy weight. 
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Wool scoured in Australia by wool-scouring works, however, yields only about 
46 per cent. because the grade of greasy wool treated locally for export as scoured includes 
a large proportion of dirty and low-grade wool. 


The quantity of scoured and washed and carbonized Australian wool exported 
during the five years ended 1951-52 was approximately 29.0 per cent. of the total raw 
wool exports (excluding wool exported on skins) in terms of greasy. 


3. Production—The bulk of the Australian wool production is shorn from live 
sheep ; approximately 6 per cent. is obtained by fellmongering and about 5 per cent. is 
on skins exported. Statistics of wool production are compiled from data received from 
growers, fellmongers, etc. The following table shows the production for the five years 
1947-48 to 1951~52 compared with average production for the five years ended 1938-39. 
Particulars of the gross value of wool produced are based in the case of shorn wool upon 
the average price realized for greasy wool sold at auction and in the case of skin wools 
on prices recorded by fellmongers and skin exporters. 


WOOL : TOTAL PRODUCTION (AS IN THE GREASE). 








Average, 
Particulars. 7934°35 | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. 
New South Wales .. | 480,670] 422,260} 463,208} 515,043] 492,130] 437,837 
Victoria .. : -» | 165,586] 199,531] 204,080; 225,243] 218,266] 224,958 
Queensland dis .. | 164,971] 153,564] 156,655! 162,256] 154,667} 138,767 
South Australia .. ae 85,120] 116,451) 114,905| 121,248] 125,384] 135,484 
Western Australia(a) ie 81,543] 95,410} 99,429] 98,889] 107,341] 120,401 
Tasmania a 15,504] 15,326] 16,846} 16,958] 17,250) 20,513 
Northern Territory(b) 35 305 305 230 235. 252 


Australian Capital Territory 1,827 1,767 1,977, 2,123 2,266 1,765 





Australia— 
Shorn(includingCrutchings) | 888,677} 902,589] 958,860|1,027,949|1,029,149| 998,708 
Dead and Fellmongered .. 50,396} 48,983) 45,478)" 51,910] 45,337] 36,124 























Exported on Skins a 56,183] 53,042] 53,067} 62,131; 43,053] 45,145 
Total—Quantity «» | 995,256/1,004,614]1,057,405|I,141,990|1,117,539]1,079,977 
£7000. | £’000, | £000. £000. | £000. | £’000, 
5 Value we 51,182} 158,691] 201,959] 289,c05} 651,902) 322.615 
(a) For year ended previous December. (6) Estimated. 


Production for 1952-53 was 1,300 million lb., valued at £435,000,000 (subject to 
revision). 


4. Care Needed in Comparing Clips.—In comparing successive clips allowance must 
be"made for the circumstance that, owing to climatic or other conditions, the time of 
‘shearing may be so far delayed in some areas that one clip may include almost thirteen 
months’ growth of wool, while the succeeding one may include little more than eleven 
months’ growth. 
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5. Average Weights of Fleeces Shorn.—The average weights of sheep and lamb 
fleeces shorn in each of the States of Australia and the Australian Capital Territory are 
shown in the following table for each season 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the 
average for the five seasons 1934-35 to 1938-39 :— 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF SHEEP AND LAMB FLEECES SHORN. 
































(Ib.) 
Average, 
1934-35 
State. to 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951~52. 
1938-39. 
(a) 
SHEEP. 
New South Wales .. xe 8.87 9.88 9.97 9.82 9.68 8.43 
Victoria .. a it 7.84 9.83 9.37 9.76 9.92 9.62 
Queensland 7.98 9.46 9.57 9.83 9.10 8.08 
South Australia 10.06 12.88 | 11.65 12.28 | 12.52 12.62 
Western Australia 8.53 9.43 9.43 8.97 9.61 1C.27 
Tasmania = es 7.62 8.30 8.03 7.63 7.63 8.88 
Australian Capital Territory 8.32 8.74 9.29 a.36 9.19 7.66 
Australia(b) es 8.57 9.97 9.85 9.89 9.83 9.18 
Lams. 
New South Wales .. 2.75 3.10 3-29 3.20 3.02 2.74 
Victoria .. we 2.14 2.86 2.89 2.72 2.83 2.87 
Queensland ns 2.89 3.82 4.00 3.80 3.49 3-23 
South Australia .. .. | 2.57 4.12 3-56 3-52 3.67 3.70 
Western Australia 2.57 2.70 2.68 2.62 2.73 2.90 
Tasmania a ae 1.37 1.98" 1.91 1.76 1.91 2.05 
Australian Capital Territory 1.11 1.25 1.51 1.17 1.30 1.04 
Australia(s) i 2.57 3.16 3-21 3.09 3-05 2.94 
{ 
(a) Mean of average weights in each season. _ (b) Excludes Northern Territory. 


6. World Wool Production—The following table shows particulars of total 
production of wool, in terms of greasy, in the principal wool-producing countries of the 
world, together with estimates of world production of merino, crossbred and carpet type 
wool for each season 1948-49 to 1951-52 compared with the average for the five seasons 
1934-38. The data for countries other than Australia have been taken from reports 
published by the Commonwealth Economic Committee compiled -from questionnaires 
prepared by the Committee and the International Wool Textile Organization. 


In 1951-52 Australia produced 27 per cent. of the world total of all types of wool, 
the share of the British Commonwealth representing approximately 50 per cent. The 
principal wool producers, other than Australia, are Argentina with 11 per cent. of the 
world total, New Zealand, 10 per cent., United States of America, 7 per cent., and Unior 
of South Africa, 6 percent. Production in the Soviet Union, China and Eastern European 
countries together amounted to 14 per cent. World production of wool (all types) in 
1951-52 was about 200 million Ib. (5.3 per cent.) greater than the average for 1934-38. 


Australia’s wool clip is predominantly merino ; New Zealand and Argentina produce 
mainly crossbred wool, while the clip of the U.S.S.R. (Russia) is largely of the carpet 
type. While world production of merino wool has declined by about 9 per cent. since 
pre-war, the production of crossbred types has risen by about 20 per cent. Carpet wool 
production has risen by about 5 per cent. 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF WOOL. 
(7000,000 [b.—in terms of greasy.) 








Average, 




















Country and Type. 1934-38. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52.(a) 
British Commonwealth—- 
Australia ee ie 995 1,057 1,142 1,118 1,080 
New Zealand .. oe 300 367 390 390 407 
South Africe (4) a 261 227 225 240 249 
United Kingdom age IIT 81 88 89 93 
India and Pakistan es 96 79 79 79 79 
Other Commonwealth .. 45 32 29 32 31 
Total <a 56 1,808 1,843 1,953 1,948 1,939 
Foreign— 
Soviet Union, China, 

Eastern Furope(c) .. 450 467 484 522 545 
Argentina... 376 425 415 430 420 
United States of America 451 296 264 259 259 
Urnguay Me =e IT4 144 | | 163 185 187 
Spain ae ac 60 Ic4 90 85 85 
Turkey ; is 52 76 qI 67 65 
Other Foreign | sis 477 448 432 463 488 

Total $e és 1,980 1,960 1,919 2,01L 2,049 

Grand Total a 3,788 3,803 3,872 | 3,959 3,988 
Apparel type— 

Merino . + 1,475 1,322 1,367 1,371 1,329 

Crosshbred ‘a a 1,518 1,675 1,717 1,764 1,821 

Carpet type we ks 795 806 bag 824 838 














(2) Provisional. (b) Includes Basutoland and §S.W. Africa Territory. (c) Comprising 
Soviet Union, Poland. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Eastern Germany, Albania, China 
and Dependencies, Outer Mongolia and Tibet. 


7. War-time Contracts.—(i) Wool. Details of the contract entered into between the 
Governments of Australia and the United Kingdom for the purchase of the surplus wool 
clip of Australia for the duration of the war and one full clip thereafter (1939-40 to 
1945-46) will be found in Official Year Book No. 36, page 1106. 


(ii) Sheepskins. Details of the war-time contract arrangements for the period 
April, 1940to June, 1946 between the Australian and United Kingdom Governments for the 
purchase of Australia’s exportable surplus of woolled sheepskins will be found in Offtcial 
Year Book No. 37, page 875. 


8. Australian Wool Realization Commission.—(i) General. The accumulation of 
Dominion wool in the hands of the United Kingdom Government as an outcome of the 
war-time arrangements and the disposal of these stocks concurrently with future clips 
were matters for discussion by a conference of officials and experts from the United 
Kingdcm, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa, held in London in April-May, 1945. At this conference it was 
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decided that the only sound method of handling the gigantic task of disposing of these 
stocks was by means of a partnership between the countries concerned, under which the 
old wool would be marketed and the marketing of the current clip supported throughout 
the period of disposal of stocks. To ensure that stability of wool prices would be achieved, 
@ reserve price appropriate to type and’ governed by the general trend of prices, and at 
which the wool would be bought in if commercial bidding did not attain the appropriate 
level, was agreed upon. 

(ii) U.K.-Dominion Wool Disposals Limited. The formation, by the four 
Governments, of a Joint Organization under the title of “‘ U.K.-Dominion Wool Disposals 
Limited ” (commonly referred to as ‘‘ J.O.’’) was, therefore, undertaken for the purposes 
of buying, holding and selling wool on behalf of the United Kingdom and the Dominion 
Governments concerned. The Australian Wool Realization Commission was the 
Australian subsidiary of this organization. An account of the detailed provisions of 
the plan and of the functions and operations of the Australian Wool Realization 
Commission was given on pages 921-3 of Year Book, No. 38. 

Total stocks of Dominion-grown wool in the ownership of the United Kingdom 
Government transferred to the Joint Organization at 31st July, 1945, were 10,407,000 
bales comprising 6,796,000 bales of Australian-grown wool, 1,777,000 bales of New 
Zealand-grown wool and 1,834,000 bales of South-African-grown wool. 

By the end of 1951 the whole of these stocks had been sold as well as the wool 
bought in by the Joint Organization at the reserve price. U.K.-Dominion Wool Disposals 
Limited went into voluntary liquidation on 22nd January, 1952. 

Details of the stocks of wool held in Australia by the Central Wool Committee and 
its successor, the Australian Wool Realization Commission at the end of each year 
(31st July) from 1940 to 1951 will be found in Official Year Book No. 39, page 924. 

Distributions to Australian wool growers on account of the profits arising from the 
transactions of J.O. in Australian wool were £23.6 million in November, 1949, £23.6 
million in March, 1952, and £15.1 million in March, 1953. 

(iii) The-Contributory Charge. Associated legislation, viz., the Wool (Contributory 
Charge) Act 1945 (subsequently replaced by the Wool (Contributory Charge) Act (No. 1) 
1950-1951 and the Wool (Contributory Charge) Act (No. 2) 1950-1951) and the Wool 
(Contributory Charge) Assessment Act 1945-1951 provided for a contributory charge 
to be imposed on all wool produced in Australia and sold, purchased or processed by a 
manufacturer or exported on or after a date fixed by proclamation. The rate of the 
charge was to be such percentage as was prescribed from time to time of the sale value 
of the wool, the percentage being such as was necessary to provide the amounts required 
to meet the share of the industry in the operating expenses of the Joint Organization, 
the payment of interest on moneys expended by the Commonwealth in purchases of 
wool in pursuance of the Disposals Plan and unrecouped, and payment into the Wool 
Use Promotion Fund, as provided under the Wool Use Promotion Act 1945, of amounts 
equivalent to the amounts which would have been raised by the Wool Tax had it been 
operating. 

As there was a substantial accumulation of funds collected by way of contributory 
charge and as the operations of J.O. had virtually ceased, the charge in 1951-52 was 
limited to a rate (one-eighth of one per cent.) which, it was calculated, would equal the 
amount which would otherwise have been raised by the Wool Tax for payment into 
the Wool Use Promotion Fund. The passage of amending Wool Tax legislation in June, 
1952 made it possible to cease collection of the contributory charge at 30th June, 1952, 
and the legislation under which it was imposed was repealed. For further particulars 
of the Wool Contributory Charge and the amounts collected see Chapter XVII.—Public 
Finance, page 675. 

(iv) The Wool Tax. As has been noted above, whilst the contributory charge 
legislation was in force the Wool Tax, which was imposed by the Wool Tax Act 1936 
and the Woo! Tax Assessment Act 1936, was not collected. When the Wool Tax was 
first imposed in 1936, the rate of tax was 6d. per bale, 3d. per fadge or 1d. per bag of 
wool delivered into the store of a wool dealer or wool selling broker or exported. The 
proceeds were paid into the Wool Publicity and Research Fund administered by the 
Australian Wool Board. 
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When collection of the contributory charge ceased, the Wool Tax again became 
operative (i.e. from ist July, 1952) but at a rate of 4s. per bale, 2s. per fadge and 8d. 
per bag of wool. The new rates were provided for in the Wool Tax Act (No. 1) 1952 
and the Wool Tax Act (No. 2) 1952, which also provided that in subsequent years the 
rate could be prescribed, by regulation, between limits of 2s. per bale and 5s. per bale. 


(v) Wool classified according to Quality. Under control exercised during the 
1939-45 War, records were kept of the classification of cach lot of wool appraised 
according to quality, degree of fault and combing or carding type for each of the years 
1940-41 to 1945-46. Since the resumption of auctions in 1946-47 this analysis has 
been continued by the Australian Wool Realization Commission, but the basis of the 
data has been changed to the catalogues of auction sales, excluding wool to which Joint 
Organization’s reserves were not applicable, and not upon appraisement as previously. 
The following table provides a detailed analysis of wool appraised or sold at auction 
according to quality, for the years 1948-49 to 1951-52 comparcd with 1940-41, according 
to the records compiled by the Australian Wool Realization Commission. ‘‘ Quality ” 
(“ 64’s, 60’s, 58’s,” etc.) is a measure of the fineness and texture of wool for spinning 
purposes. Broadly, it means the maximum number of hanks of yarn, each of 560 yards 
length, which can be spun from ilb. of combed wool. For instance, wool of 64’s quality 
is of a fineness and texture which will produce 64 hanks, each of 560 yards, from 11b. 
of tops (combed wool) of that particular wool. : 


CLASSIFICATION OF GREASY WOOL APPRAISED OR SOLD AT AUCTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 


"(Bales of approximately 300 1b.) 


























1940-41.(2) ° 1948-49.(b) | 1949-50.(0) +» —-1950-51.(0) 1951-52.(¢) 
Pre- eis, eh doen 2 i ee en ont Sede oh Ae oN 
doniinating | P | i P t P - 
ity . . . . a) *, . (o 
Quality. | Quantity. ae pasate: SeaL Quantity. wht ; Quantity.; ee Quantity. Gat 
| 6 ea a: ; 
1 wap | 2 Fel eee es eee 
70’8 and finer ' 200,951 6.2! 143,742) 4.7 132,931 4-0 124.877, 3.7} 141,234 4.3 
64/70’. 679,377, 20.8 498,285' 16. 518,492) 15.4 $23,070, 15.6) 579,117, 17.6 
64’3 - 869,117) 26.7; 558,785, 18.4; 618,226) 18.4 625,749, 18.6} 536,872! 16.4 
64/60’s .. + 236,138 7.2; 265,159 8.7, 305,412) 9-3] 296.029, 8.8 229,926 7.0 
60/64’s «| 408.534) 12-5) 422,161 13.9! 524.380! 15.6) 525,883| 15.7 ail 13.9 
60's and | H ' ' 5 
60/58'S .. , 387,164} 11.9; 353,373 11-6 415,646) 12.30 427,073! “12.7) 449,716, 13.7 
Py caid Set en eae ee Sdn as ' en eae 
a “t i ' } ‘ ' 
Total 60's | | i | 
and finer } 2.781.281, 85.3: 2.2 41,505, 73.7, 2:515,087, 74.8 2 523.881! 75.1) 2,395,035: 72.9 
SS OR gg 1-2 ‘ a -- | 
58's are 270,371 8.3 340.606! Tt.2° 369.930; 11.0! 373.143) IX.t 406,786, I2.4 
56'S te} 135.232] 4.2) 288,717, 9.5! 307,876; 9.2' 300,375! 9.0] + 306,996' 9.4 
50’S sep 39-6190 1.2) 115,075, 3-8, 114,482! 3.4 112,295 3-3, 119,758; 3.7 
Below 50's 23,089' 0.6 37,583) 1.3 31.413! 0.9 27.978! 0.8 30,460, 0.9 
Oddments. . 12,955 0.4 17,577; 3 aay | 0.7, 23.107 0.7 24-043) 0.7 
( | t 
ay oA) -~-l -6- --- 1 _ ~ 
i : 





Grand total H 3.260,547 100.00, 3,042,083 100-00 3:360,706 100.00 3,358,779 100.00 284,078 FOO 
i 4 : i t 1 1 L 





(a) Appraised greasy wool. (b) Greasy wool sold at auction to which Joint Organization’s 
reserves were applicable. {c) All greasy wool sold at auction except ‘“‘ wool re-oftered account 
buyer ”’, 


9. Marketing of Wool.—(i) Minimum Reserve Price Plan. Details of the minimum 
reserve price plan which was completed by the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and the United Kingdom in May, 1951, and which was subsequently 
rejected at a referendum of wool-growers in Australia will be found in Official Year 
Book No. 39, page 925. 

(ii) Subsidy on Woollen Goods, 1950-51. In order to reduce the effects of greatly 
increased wool prices in the 1950-51 season (see para. 15 following), the Commonwealth 
Government paid a subsidy on woollen goods manufactured for consumption in Australia 
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from wool sold during the 1950-51 season. The subsidy was equivalent to about 45d. 
per Ib. of all greasy wool (1950-51 clip) consumed in Australia, the total amount paid 
being approximately £17,000,000. 


10. Wool Publicity and Research.—(i) Wool Use Promotion. In 1936 the Australian 
Wool Board was set up to take measures for improving the production and increasing 
the use of wool. The Board’s functions were redefined in the Wool Use Promotion Act 
1945 as the promotion, by publicity or other means, of the use of wool throughout the 
world and the performance of other approved functions for the benefit of the industry. 

The Wool Use Promotion Act was further.amended in 1953 when the title of the 
Australian Wool Board was altered to the Australian Wool Bureau and the Bureau’s 
powers were again defined as including measures for.improving the production of wool 
and the encouragement of research in Australia and other countries directed to the 
promotion of the use of wool. 

The Bureau is also authorized to make arrangements with other bodies in Australia 
and overseas likely to be conducive to promoting the use of wool, improving the production 
of wool in Australia and encouraging research. By virtue of this power the Bureau is 
represented on the International Wool Secretariat, which was established in 1937 with 
head-quarters in London, to promote the use of wool through a broad programme of 
‘ publicity, education and research. The Wool Boards of New Zealand and South Africa 
are also associated with the Australian Wool Bureau in the International Wool Secretariat 
and, through the Secretariat, in partnership with American wool industry representatives, 
in the Wool Bureau Inc. The Wool Bureau Inc. operates only in North America and 
has similar functions to the International Wool Secretariat. 

The activities of the Australian Wool Bureau are financed from the Wool Use 
Promotion Fund, into which are paid the proceeds of the Wool Tax. 


(ii) Research. Until 1945 the Australian Wool Board was responsible for the 
supervision of economic and scientific research but in that year the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization was made responsible for scientific, 
technical and biological research into sheep raising and wool production, as well as 
wool textile research. Economic wool research is the responsibility of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, a division of the Commonwealth Department of Commerce 
and Agriculture. The economic research work falls into two main categories, viz., 
farm production economics dealing with economics of wool growing and sheep-station 
management generally, and commodity research dealing with the economic aspects of 
the wool industry in Australia and of wool as a commodity in world trade. 

Finance for research is provided from a Wool Research Trust Account into which, 
since 1945, has been paid annually from the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue a 
sum equal to the amount which is raised by the woo! tax or its equivalent. In 1952-53 
the Commonwealth’s contribution to the Wool Research Trust Account was set at 2s. 
per bale, 1s. per fadge and 4d. per bag of wool on which wool tax was paid—i.e. one-half 
of the amount raised under the wool tax at its new rate. In addition, expenditure on 
items of a capital nature for the research programme may be met from the Wool Industry 
Fund which was constituted as a Trust Account from various moneys accumulated by 
the Central Wool Committee in war-time. ; 

Ample opportunity is afforded for co-operation, in these research activities, with 
State Departments of Agriculture and other organizations. 


11. Consumption of Wool.—{i) Consumption of Raw Wool. Statistics of raw wool 
consumption published in recent years for the purposes of broad international comparisons 
are based on the quantities of scoured or carbonized wool used on the woollen and worsted 
systems (mill consumption) plus quantities used in such processes as felting. Consump- 
tion estimates compiled on this basis have obvious defects as they disregard oversea trade 
in semi-processed wool (e.g., tops and yarn) as well as woollen goods. They are, however, 
comparatively simple to calculate and are useful in providing an approximate indication of 
trends in wool consumption. Estimates of raw wool consumption on the woollen and 
worsted systems and by felt manufacturers in Australia are shown below for the years 
1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 
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ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF RAW WOOL IN AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 Ib.) 





| 


Greasy Basis. . 


Clean Basis. 














Year. Used on Used for felt Used on Used for felt 
{ woolen manufacture Total woollen and | manufacture Total 
and worsted | (including % worsted (including ona. 
' systems. Hats). systems. Hats). 
1938-39 . T7947 2,248, 80,195 39,599 1,668 40,667 
1947-48 . | 121,613 | 13,376} 134,989 | 67,170 6,334 | 73,524 
1948-49 ' 109.430 13,382 322,812 60,794. 6,356 7,150 
1949-50 1 97,281 9,356 | 106,637 54,046 4,444 58,490 
1950-51 H 90,891 8,700 99.501 51,397 4,133 551539 
1951-52 | _ 72,868 5.548 | 78,416 | 42,731 2,635 | __ 45,366 





(ii) Consumption of Locally Processed Wool. As considerable quantities of tops, 
noils and yarn are exported from Australia, the series on raw wool consumption shown 
above is over-stated to this extent. The series entitled “‘ Consumption of Locally Pro- 
cessed Wool” published in previous issues of the Year Book provides a more reliable 
indication of wool consumption in Australia, as allowance has been made for exports of 
wool in semi-processed form. The series has recently been revised to some extent in 
respect of methods of calculation (including conversion factors used) and is shown below 
on the revised basis for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. Briefly the series 
measures consumption of wool in terms of yarn used in Australian mills and other factories 
to produce woollen cloth and other woollen goods, yarn used for hand knitting purposes 
(since 1949-50) and scoured wool used for felt manufacture. No allowance has been 
made for oversea trade in woollen piece goods, clothing, etc., because of the obvious 
difficulties of accurately estimating the wool content of these products. 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF LOCALLY PROCESSED WOOL IN AUSTRALIA. 





























(7000 tb.) 
Greasy Basis. Clean Basis. 
Scoured Scoured i: 
Wool Wool 
Year. Worsted | Woollen med Worsted | Woollen rs 
Yarn Yarn Manu- Total. Yarn Yarn Manu- Total. 
Used. Used, facture Used. Used. facture . 
(a) (including (2) (including 
Hats). Hats). 
1938-39 .- | 31,568 | 21,393 | 2,248} 55,209 | 16,353 | 11,130} 1,068] 28,551 
1947-48 .. | 44,492 | 40,933 | 13,376 | 98,801 | 24,100 | 23,356 6,354 | 53,810 
1948-49 .. | 48,461 | 38,642 | 13,382 | 100,485 | 26,752 | 22,384) 6,356] 55,492 
1949-50 .. | 53,821 | 37,724 9,356 | 100,901 ) 29,730 | 21,557 45444 | 55,731 
1950-51 .- | 47,215 | 34,069 | 8,700 | 89,984 | 26,050 | 19,818 | 4,133 | 50,001 
1951-52 .- | 36,332 | 28,674 | 5,548 | 70,554 | 20,657 | 17,243 | 2,635 | 40,535 





(a) Includes hand knitting yarns used from 1949-50. 


12. Exports of Wool.—(i) Greasy—Quantities. Prior to the 1939-45 War, Australian 
greasy wool exported overseas was sent principally to the United Kingdom and other 
European countries. In 1938-39, 41.9 per cent. of total shipments were sent to the 
United Kingdom, other important consignees being France, 20.4 per cent., Belgium, 13.1 
per cent., and Japan, 9.1 per cent. During the war, exports to the United Kingdom 
declined and shipments to the European continent and to Japan virtually ceased, while 
the quantity shipped to the United States of America showed great expansion. Of the 
total quantity of greasy wool exported overseas during the five years ended 1951-52, 
13.0 per cent. was sent to the United States of America and 33.6 per cent. to the United 
Kingdom. Of the total shipments in 1951-52, 29.0 per cent. went to the United Kingdom, 
16.3 per cent. to France, 15.7 per cent. to the United States of America, and 11.7 per 
cent. to Japan. The following table shows the quantities of greasy wool exported, and 
the principal countries of recorded destination. 
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EXPORTS OF GREASY WOOL (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE). 
(7000 1b.) 
















; Average, 
ious the hs ae” 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. { 1951-52. 

United Kingdom . 288,436 277,401 355403 379,804 274,442 238,748 
Other British Countries 2,158 8,275 6,848 7,652 8,773 4,589 
Belgium ae 107,928 106,419 94,944 120,913 93,147 58,936 
France ek att 100,476 155,548 195,855 142,528 131,117 134,199 
Germany a . 36,955 18,769 16,801 531338 37,321 | 25,437 
Italy os 28 21,748 38,066 104,252 66,632 63,359 84,212 
Japan te a 131,302 1,834 22,561 55,392 69,383 96,002 
Netherlands .. a 12,666 8,052 8,974 9,969 5,136 2,628 
Poland 12,396 5,196 29,255 36,812 22,506 10,579 
United States of America 25,739 118,869 70,338 116,743 154,203 129,691 
Other Foreign Countries 23,076 35;794 76,805 67,870 48,044 38,942 

Total .. Se 762,880 774,223 982,036 1,057,653 907,431 823,963 





(ii) Scoured andy Washeditand Carbonized—Quantities. The exports of “scoured 
and washed ” wool, whether carbonized or not, are shown below according to principal 
countries of destination for selected years. 


EXPORTS OF WOOL—SCOURED AND WASHED AND CARBONIZED (AUSTRALIAN 
PRODUCE). 


(°000 1b. actual weight.) 


























. Average, 
Country to which 1934-35 to | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950~51. 1951-52 

Exported. 1938-39. 
United Kingdom ae 32,806 71,395 55,088 66,537 42,365 19,977 
Canada 2,394 10,201 10,076 10,545 7,048 4,572 
Other British’ ‘Countries 935 4,308 3,869 1,183 1,472 886 
Bagium 8,226 13,065 7,465 9,695 5,057 4,651 
France as as 9,301 17,682 25,328 11,630 6,974 7,218 
Germany ais fs 3,007 762 882 5,450 3,118 3,692 
Italy ace ye de 360 4,567 10,523 6,010 6,081 6,821 
Japan is ee 724 ee 98 934 7,186 1,085 

Poland | 1,002 5 160 196 a 7) 

United States of America 668 5,046 4,867 11,630 21,793 23,215 
Other Foreign Countries 4752 19,355 20,365 22,515 13,281 10,155 
Total .. ae 64,175 146,386 138,721 146,325 114,975 82,272 


(iii) Tops, Notls and}\Waste. Particulars of the exports of tops, noils and waste 
are shown in the following table. 


EXPORTS OF WOOL TOPS, NOILS AND WASTE (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE). 
(7000 Ib. actual weight.) 





Average, - | 





Particulars. 1934-35 to | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949~50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
Tops Bs “8 7,039 4,827 | 3946 | 2,633 35725 
Noils An 5,948 4:307 5,076 | 3.715 j 2,728 2,647 
Waste—Soft wool as 8 3399 | = 3324 2,815 1,438 
Hard wool... 51043 4135 | 5072 | aaA50 7,692 
} 








(iv) Total Exports—Greasy and Clean Bases. The following table shows tho estimated 
greasy and clean weights of exports of raw and semi-processed wool for the years 
1938-39 and 1947-48;to 1951-52. 
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EXPORTS OF WOOL—GREASY AND CLEAN BASES. 
(000 Ib.) 
Particulars. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Greasy Basis. 
Raw Wool— . 
Greasy “ +: 795,728 7745223 982,036 | 1,057,653 907,446 823,963 
Scoured and Washed 
and Carbonized 137,391 305,684 289,792 307,627 243,154 172,150 
Exported on Skins 58,187 53,042 53,067 62,129 43,053 46,045 
Total 991,306 | 1,132,949 | 1,324,895 | 1,427,409 | 1,193,653 | 1,042,158 
Semi-manufactured 
Wool— 
Tops ae 10,124 13,726 9,461 75458 5,003 7,078 
Yarn ee ra 58 35474 1,965 1,029 1,321 861 
is 
Total Wool.. 1,001,488 | 1,150,149 } 1,336,321 | 1,435,896 | 1,199,977 | 1,050,097 
CLEAN Basis. 
Raw Wool... Sse (a) 608,614 719,899 778.339 666,602 590,192 
Semi-manufactured Wool 5,071 95446 6,336 4,052 3,520 4403 
Total Wool.. (a) 618,060 726,235 782,991 670,122 594.595 





(a) Not available. 








(v) Total Value of Exports. The value of wool of Australian origin exported from 
Australia during the five years ended 1951-52 averaged 52.0 per cent. of the total value 
of exports of merchandise of Australian origin, and during 1951-52 the proportion was 


49.2 per cent. 


countries to which wool was exported, is shown in the following table. 


The value during the period under review, together with the principal 























: VALUE OF WOOL EXPORTS (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE). 
( £7000.) 
a ; Average, 
eee ores Eeeeae: to] 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52, 
1938-39. 
United Kingdom ot 19,233 51,968 80,495 114,983 193,598 89.067 
Other British Countries 703 5,720 5,804 6,248 14,169 5,999 
Belgium is 5,863 15,536 15,808 24,124 42,161 17,036 
France 5,618 22,775 40,262 34,851 76,352 43,813 
Germany 2,602 3,804 3,877 15,504 23,822 11,443 
Italy 1,340 7:470 23,680 17,627 40,027 30,357 
Japan ae ae 7,727 399 4,808 14,003 51,524 40.624 
Netherlands .. oo 777 2,015 2,922 4,497 5,220 1,620 
Poland oie at 793 1,123 7,291 12,483 14,752 4,963 
United States of America 2,252 24,452 20,722 40,162 132,570 59,047 
Other Foreign Countries 1,859 13,386 25,727 28,654 39,103 19,459 
Total .. 48,767 148,738 231,396 313,136 633,298 323,428 





13. Local Sales of Wool.—In 1946-47 following the cessation of the war-time acquisi- 
tion scheme which ended with the 1945-46 season, auction sales were resumed in Australia. 
Sales are conducted at Sydney, Goulburn, Newcastle, Albury, Melbourne, Geelong, 
Ballarat, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Hobart and Launceston, and are attended by buyers 
representing manufacturers and merchants in the United Kingdom, France, the United 


States of America, Japan, U.S.S.R. and many other countries. 


of the Australian wool clip is now disposed of at auction in Australia. 


More than 95 per cent. 


Woot. 825 


14. Stocks of Wool.—In the following table, stocks of raw wool held in Australia 
by factories (woollen mills, wool scourers and fellmongeries), brokers and Joint Organi- 
zation are shown at 30th June, 1948 to 1952. Stocks of wool on skins have been omitted, 
as wool on skins is not recorded as production until fellmongered in Australia or exported 
on skins. 


STOCKS OF RAW WOOL(a) HELD IN AUSTRALIA AT 30th JUNE. 















































(7600 Ib.) 
Held by— 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. 
Greasy anp Sirpz Woot. 
Factories(b) ws fe -- | 66,250 | 38,537 | 39,136 | 43,728 | 25,962 
Brokers(c) Sr ae -» | 11,327 | 33,814 | 14,211 | 78,244 | 12,246 
Joint Organization os .- [517,303 {253,061 | 56,188 2 se 
Total wt tie -. {594,880 |325,712 | 109,535 | 61,974 | 39,208 
ScovurED aND CARBONIZED WOOL. 
Factories(b) ae a Fe 8,635 6,118 6,842 | 10,722 8,461 
Joint Organization ae -» | 735475 | 42,603 | 11,512 a we 
Total an ae .. {| 82,rr0 | 48,721 | 18,354 | ro,722 8,461 
Tota, Raw Woot (AS IN THE GREASE). 
Factories(b) 3.3 S65 -- | $3,520 | 53,073 2,820 | 65,172 | 43,884 
Brokers(c) if eH -» {| 11,327 | 35,814 | 34,271 | 18,244 | 12,246 
Joint: Organization ie -. {656,055 | 333.448 | 77,909 : 2 ae 
Total Pe Se .. [750,862 | 418,335 | 144,040 | 83,418 | 56,130 
(a) Excludes stocks of wool on skins. (6) Woolfen mills, wool scourers and fellmongeries. 


(c) Unsold wool; assumed to be all greasy. 


15. Value.—Wool is the chief factor in the pastoral wealth of Australia, and the 
nation’s prosperity is largely dependent upon its satisfactory sale. During the three 
years ended 1951-52 the price of greasy wool sold in the selling centres of Australia 
averaged 93.4d. per Jb. compared with the average United Kingdom contract price of 
14.59d. per Ib. during the years 1939-40 to 1945-46 and the average selling price of 
11.5d. per lb. during the ten years ended 1938-39. The average for the nine years ended 
1928-29 was 18d. per Ib., and for the seven years ended 1913-14, 9d. per lb. The heavy 
decline in the price of wool which commenced in 1929-30 continued during the next 
three years. Jn 1933-34, prices rose in a remarkable manner, averaging 15.84d. per Ib., 
compared with 8.72d. per Ib. for the previous year, an increase of 81.6 per cent. A 

_ decline in 1934-35 was succeeded by a period of rising prices in the two years following, 
but in 1937-38 and in 1938-39 prices again receded. 

As mentioned in paragraph 7 above, the price of wool during the 1939-45 War was 
determined by the British Government woo] contract. The price fixed for the years 
1939~40 to 1941-42 was 13.4375d. per lb., and for the years-1942—-43 to 1945~46, 15.45d. 
per lb. With the return to auction sales since 1945-46, the average price of greasy wool 
sold rose to 24.49d. per Ib. in 1946-47, 39.50d. per Ib. in 1947-48, 48.07d. per lb. in 
1948~49, 63.35d. per Ib. in 1949-50 and to the unprecedented level of 144.19d. per Ib, 
in 1950-51. This was followed by a sharp fall in 1951-52 to 72.42d. per Jb. or to only 
slightly more than half the price in 1950~51. It was however higher than in any of the 
years preceding 1950-51. 

The effect of fluctuating wool values upon the national income is reflected in the 
following figures. Based upon appraisement in each State plus certain adjustments 
as recorded by the State Statisticians, the gross value of wool produced in Australia for 
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1942-43 amounted to £73,017,000 and for 1943-44 to £75,124,000 compared with 
£42,043,000 realized during 1938-39 under open market conditions. The value in 
1944-45 and 1945-46 declined to £64,894,000 and £58,597,000 respectively, as a result 
of decreased production. In 1924-25 when the record pre-war price was realized, the 
value was £81,430,000, and in the year 1930-31, £34,804,000. With the remarkable 
increases in post-war wool prices, the value of production rose to £96,858,000 in 1946-47, 
to £158,691,000 in 1947-48, to £201,959,000 1948-49, to £289,905,000 in 1949-50, 
and to the all time record figure of £651,902,000 in 1950-51. As a result of the marked 
decline in wool prices in 1951-52 the value of production fell to £322,615,000 or slightly 
less than half the value recorded in 1950-51. 

The following table shows the average auction-room price of greasy wool in Australia 
for 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 as compiled by the National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers. This latter price represents the average price realized -for all greasy wool of 
whatever type or quality marketed during the year indicated. 


WOOL: AVERAGE MARKET PRICE PER LB.(a) 








(Pence.) 
Description. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Greasy 10.39 39.50 48.07 63.35 | 144.19 72.42 





(a) Average price realized for all greasy woo] of whatever type or quality marketed in Australia during 
the year. (Source—-National Council of Wool Selling Brokers of Australia.) 


16. United Kingdom Importation of Wool.—The important position which Australia 
oceupies in the supply of wool to the United Kingdom is indicated in the following 
statement of the quantities of wool imported into that country from the principal wool- 
producing countries during 1938 and each year 1948 to 1952. 


WOOL(cz) : IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM. 























Country of Origin. 1938. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
’000 Ih. | ’o00 Ib. | ’000 Ib. | ’a00 Th. | *on0 Ib. | ’oco Ib. 
Australia 365,519) 331,927| 472,500) 383,643; 255,941) 320,728 
New Zealand 197,995! 226,959) 206,449) 180,144) 138,546) 100,744 
Cnion of South Aftica 106,601} = 57,434| 59,599} 50,747] 45,900] © 64,045 
India and Pakistan 46,049) 23,103} 27,194] 30,260} 27,184) 26,406 
Treland, Republic of 8,277 5,994 6,655} 8,089] 4,307] 7,361 
Falkland Islands 1,426 4,500 4,025 4,456 4,429) 4,951 
Other British Countries 4,556 1,823 2,712 3,387 3,071 1,987 
Argentina : 79,303 4,448 4,223 2,280) 7,698} 23,805 

Urugu.ry . 22,073 7 - * 3 
Other F oreign Countries 49,517, TO:G2) 28,008)" 90,825). 28,805). 565273 
Total Quantity 881,326! 674,900| 814,357! 702,840| 505,912! 695,690 

| 

Total Value (£’000 sterling) 10090 86,227] 126,781) 185,118] 238,394] 171,122 





(a) Greasy and Scoured. 


Australian wool represented 52.0 per cent. of the total quantity imported into the 


United Kingdom during the five years ended 1952. 


New Zealand supplied 27.8 per 


cent. and South Africa 8.4 per cent., while the total quantity received from British 
countries constituted 94.2 per cent. of all United Kingdom imports. 
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17. Principal Importing Countries and Sources of Supply.—The following table 
furnishes in respect of the principal importing countries details of their production and 
imports of wool for 1952 together with the chief sources of supply. The quantities 
imported refer to the actual weight of wool without distinguishing between greasy and 
scoured except in the case of the United States of America where estimated clean content 
of raw wool is quoted. ; 


WOOL: PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY, 1952. 
(Million Ib.) 

















Pro- Quantity Imported from()— 
er : hal 
Importing Country. Tuiporting _ | Union of | 4 cen. New Other aaporeas 
mat ~ | Australia. rates tina. Zealand. | Countries. 
United Kingdom 88 | 320.7 64.0 23.8 | 190.7 96.5 | 695.7 
Belgium eee (c) 70.9 10.5 12.7 14.8 13.6 122.5 
France .. 35 149.0 33-7 8.4 75-3 19.9 286.3 
Germany (Federal 
Republic) oe 15 36.7 24.3 5.8 17.6 28.7 | 113.1 
Italy .. ee 37 QI.7 24.0 a) 17.2 25.4 158.3 
Japan .. (c) 123.6 10.4 1.9 4:5 2.6 143.0 
United States of 
America(e) a 259 92.1 24.0 62.4 71.6 | 117.0 | 367.1 
{a) As in the grease, 1951-52. (b) Actual weight of greasy and scoured wool. (c) Not 
available. (d) Ineluded, in ‘ Other Countries ’’, (e) Imports are in terins of estimated clean 


content of greasy and scoured wool.. Actual weight of total United States of America imports was 
521.9 million Ib. 

As a considerable transit trade exists between continental countries it must not 
be assumed that the whole of the imports recorded by these countries are retained for 
their own consumption. The countries chiefly concerned with the transit trade are the 
United Kingdom (12 per cent. of total imports re-exported in 1952), Belgium and 
France. 


§ 6. Trade in Hides and Skins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and skins treated locally, considerable 
quantities are exported : the value of cattle and horse hides, and sheep and other skins, 
sent overseas during the five years ended 1951-1952 amounted to £84,066,840 or an 
average of £16,813,368 per annum. 

2. Sheepskins with Wool.—The exports of sheepskins with wool, aggregating 
£59,568,175 during these five years, constitute the most important item in the values 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. During 1938-39 France was the largest purchaser 
of sheepskins with wool, taking 74 per cent. of the total consignments, while the United 
Kingdom ranked next with 15 per cent., followed by Germany with 7 per cent. In 
1951-52, France obtained 67.5 per cent. of total exports, the United Kingdom 17.1 per 
cent., and the United States of America 5.4 per cent. The exports of sheepskins with 
wool during each of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the average for the 
years 1934-35 to 1938-39 were as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKiNS WITH WOOL: AUSTRALIA. 








Average, 

Particulars. 793435 | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. 

Number... 7000 12,009) 11,233 11,255 14,919 10,201 10,611 


Value om £ Pane, 7:420,682 cri eels anaes e 
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3. Sheepskins without Wool.—Up to 1943-44 sheepskins without wool were exported 
chiefly to the United States of America. During the year mentioned this country 
accounted for 97 per cent. of the total shipments while the remaining 3 per cent. were 
exported to the United Kingdom, Canada and the U.S.S.R. There has, however, since 
been a decline in shipments to the United States of America and an increase in the 
quantities shipped to the United Kingdom and other countries; in 1951-52 the United 
States of America received 65 per cent. of total shipments; the United Kingdom 32 per 
cent. and other countries 3 per cent. Quantities and values for the five years 1947-48 
to 1951-52 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown in 
the table hereunder :— 


EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL : AUSTRALIA. 

















Average, | 
Particulars. | ¥934°35 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. | ! 
“et ek | | 
Number... 7000 808 907 814 | 3,441 3,000 1,454 
Value as £ 69,600 | 148,675 | 107,667 | 826,110 [1,272,096 | 517,887 





4. Hides.—(i) Hxports. The export trade in cattle hides during 1951-52 was 
distributed as follows:—Japan, £231,065; United Kingdom, £193,655; Turkey, 
£179,927; Netherlands, £102,919; Italy, £81,780; and other countries, £319,812. 


The exports during each of the five years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the 
average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown in the table below :— 


EXPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES: AUSTRALIA. 





Average, . 
Particulars. elias 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-5. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
Number... -. | 956,552 | Io1,681 | 270,514 | 272,197 | 210,871 | 177,916 
Value - £ | 791,730 | 312,562 {1,177,040 |1,340,471 |1,344,533 |1,109,158 





Calfskins exported during the five years ended 1951-52 numbered 43,044, valued 
at £35,027. Exports of horse hides during the same period numbered 233,989, valued 
at £854,173. 


(ii) Imports. The imports of cattle hides and calfskins are fairly large, the chief 
sources of supply being New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. The quantities and values 
of cattle hides, including calfskins, inported into Australia during the years 1947-48 to 
1951-52 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 were as follows :— 


IMPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES AND CALFSKINS : AUSTRALIA. 











Average, 

Particulars. ao 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. 

Quantity .. ewt. 70,781 26,554 14,245 13,490 12,126 28,590 


Value a £ | 278,658 | 213,367 81,520 76,231 } 111,604 | 401,641 
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5. Furred Skins.—The exports of furred skins were valued as follows :— 
EXPORTS OF FURRED SKINS : AUSTRALIA. 




















( £.) 

Average, 
Description. 1934 32 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950~51. 1951-52. 

1938-39. 
Rabbit and Hare =... _a@1,150,463! 3,958,173] 3,004,287} 1,640,492) 2,995,377| 1,358,462 
Opossum .. é 124,627 15,176 6,943 44,103 6,282 25,560 
Kangaroo .. as 173,128| 366,904! 407,866} 187,182] 309,242! 529,742 
Fox .- . 57,803 7,369 4,945 6,516] 113,825 6,115 
Wallaby .. «. | 17,584 14,380 55421 6,103 14,225 8,479 
Other at sa II,215 1,129 276) 4,035 17,037 3,575 
Total ++ | 1,534,820) 4,363,131] 3,429,738) 1,888,431) 3,355,988) 1,931,933 








(a) Excludes hare skins, 


These skins were shipped principally to the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom and Canada, the values taken by each in 1951-52 being shown in the following 
table :— , 


FURRED SKINS : EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION, 1951-52. 





( £.) 
Other 
Rabbit 
Country. and Hare a te ole Fox Skins. (Opossum, Total. 
Skins. . eae 
United Kingdom os 78,478 15,992 6,079 9,970 110,519 
United States of America .. | 1,085,569 512,835 26 19,476 | 1,617,906 
Canada a of 64,586 ai as ace 64,586 
Other Countries .. ae 129,829 915 10 8,168 138,922 
Total + «+ | 1,358,462 | 520,742 6,155 37,614 | 1,931,933 











6. Marketing of Hides and Skins.—{i) Sheepskins with Wool. Details of the war- 
time agreement between the United Kingdom and Commonwealth Governments for 
the purchases by acquisition of the ‘exportable surplus” of woolled sheepskins in 
Australia were given in Official Year Book No. 37, page 886. The contract expired on 
30th June, 1946, and sheepskins are marketed at open auction. 


(ii) Sheep and Lamb Pelis. Details of the marketing control of sheep and lamb 
pelts were given in Official Year Book No. 38, page 930. Pelts have reverted to open 
marketing without export restrictions. 


(iii) Hides and Leather. A hide acquisition and marketing scheme has been in 
operation since November, 1939. Until 31st December, 1948, the sclieme operated 
under the National Security Regulations. Since rst January, 1949, it has continued 
under a Commonwealth Act and six supporting State Acts. 

The Australian Hide and Leather Industries Board, which administers the scheme, 
acquires all cattle hides and yearling and calf skins at prices from 15 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. above August, 1939 levels, and these are allocated to tanners at these prices. 
Surplus hides are disposed of by tender or open auction. The Board retains the amounts 
realized in excess of appraised values, and supplements the price to the producers in 
cases where the realized amount is less than the appraisement values. 

Pre-war, about 40 to 45 per cent. of Australian production was exported, but with 
the development of the local tanning industry, the proportion is approximately 12} 
per cent. 
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Returns from export sales of hides and deferred payments levied on leather exported, 
based on the difference between world and Australian prices for the hides involved, are 
paid into a fund by the Board. From this fund, premiums are paid to producers as a 
proportion of appraised values. These premiums compensate hide producers to some 
extent for the margin between local and oversea prices. Further details of the war- 
time operations of the scheme will be found in Official Year Book No. 37, page 887 and 
Official Year Book No. 38, pages 930-1. 

(iv) Rabbit Skins. A marketing control scheme for rabbit skins was introduced 
under the National Security (Rabbit Skins) Regulations on roth June, 1940 and 
terminated in April, 1949. Details of the scheme will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 38, page 931. 


§ 7. Tallow. 


1. Production.—Australia’s production of tallow is in excess of local requirements 
and considerable quantities are normally available for export. The recorded production 
in factories is incomplete as production in establishments which do not come within 
the definition of a factory is excluded. Details of production of tallow have also been 
collected on a calendar year basis from slaughtering establishments up to 1951. These 
have also proved defective in certain respects and, as a result, the table appearing in 
previous issues of the Official Year Book has been deleted until more complete information 
becomes available. 

2. Consumption in Factories——Details of consumption are collected from the 
principal factories using tallow (soap and candle, chemical and woolscouring works). 
Total consumption of tallow in factories as shown in the table below for the years 1938-39 
and 1947-48 to 1951-52 is however deficient to the extent that no allowance is made 
for the small unrecorded amounts used in other types of establishments. 


TALLOW : CONSUMPTION IN FACTORIES, AUSTRALIA. 





(cwt.) 
| 
Year. Quantity Used. Year. Quantity Used. 
1938-39... on o 539,095 || 1949-50 “ o 1,063,194 
1947-48. . fe +. | > 946,279 || 1950-51 te i 1,217,027 
1948-49... 4 ae 1,054,040 |} 1951-52 ae a 1,205,307 





3. Exports of Tallow.—Particulars of exports of edible and inedible. tallow are 
shown in the following table for the five years 1947-48 to 1951-52 in comparison with 
the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 


TALLOW : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 














(cwt.) 
Average, 
Particulars. 1934-35 to| 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
Edible St af (a) 38,324 59,106 73,663 26,022 255833 
Inedible  .. .. | 606,934 68,537 | 142,179 | 348,214 | 260,569 | 126,618 
Total wa (a) 106,861 | 701,285 | 421,877 | 286,591 | 152,451 

















(a) Not available. 


4. Marketing.—Until 30th September, 1952 the bulk of Australia’s exportable 
surplus tallow, other than collar white mutton tallow, was sold to the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food under a series of annual contracts. The 1951-52 contract was not 
renewed and soon afterwards tallow export control was removed following termination 
of the industry’s equalization pool arrangement and price de-control in most States. 

Price control on tallow now operates only in Queensland and there are no restrictions 
on the export of tallow to any destination from any part of Australia. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Notr.—Values of Australian oversea trade shown throughout this chapter are 
expressed as £A. f.o.b. Port of Shipment, except where otherwise indicated. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


In general, statistics in this chapter relating to agricultural production are derived 
from “census” returns supplied by farmers (approximately 244,000 in 1951-52) who 
utilize one acre or more of land for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The returns are 
collected by the Statisticians of each State and by the Commonwealth Statistician in 
respect of the Australian Capital Territory. Particulars for the Northern Territory 
have not been available in recent years. The returns are collected on a substantially 
uniform basis in all States at 31st March each year and relate to areas sown and crops 
produced in the previous twelve months. Where harvests are not completed by March 
(e.g. potatoes) provision is made in some States for a special collection after the harvest 
is completed and in others for the inclusion of the total estimated yield expected from the 
complete harvest. In cases where additional data are available from marketing 
authorities or other sources, these are used in conjunction with the “ census ” returns. 
Except where otherwise stated the “ agricultural] ” years hereafter mentioned are taken 
as ending on 30th June. . 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 


1. Early Records.—In an ‘ Account of Live Stock and Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797”, Governor Hunter gives the acreage of crops as 
follows :—Wheat, 3,361 acres; maize, 1,527 acres; barley, 26 acres; potatoes, I1 acres ; 
and vines, 8 acres. 


At a muster taken in 1808 the following was the return of crops :—Wheat, 6,874 
acres ; maize, 3,389 acres; barley, 544 acres; oats, 92 acres ; peas and beans, 100 acres; 
potatoes, 301 acres ; turnips, 13 acres; orchards, 546 acres; and flax and hemp, 37 acres. 


A brief reference to the attempts at cultivation by the first settlers in New South 
Wales and to the discovery of suitable agricultural land on the Parramatta and 
Hawkesbury Rivers prior to the year 1813 and west of the Blue Mountains thereafter 
is contained in early issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 22, p. 670.) 


By the year 1850 the area of crops had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 198,000 
acres were cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 acres 
in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which was then 
the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, was 52,190 acres. 


The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area of crops declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to 
458,000 acres in 1854. The demand for agricultural products occasioned by the large 
influx of population was, however, soon reflected in the increased area cultivated, for 
at the end of 1858 the land under crop in Australia exceeded a million acres. 


2. Progress of Cultivation.—The following table shows the area of crops in each 
of the States and Territories of Australia at decennial intervals since 1860 and during 
each of the eleven seasons ended 1951-52, and on page 875 there is a graph showing the 
area of crops in Australia from 1860 onward. 


. 
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AREA OF CROPS. 
(’000 Acres.) 





Season. ; N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.T. | A.C.T.| Australia 








1860-61 246 387 4 359 25 153 2%: ae, 1,174 
1870-71 385 693 2 Bo2 55 157 hd 6 2,144 
1880-81 606 1,549 II4 2,087 64 PEI a8 ise 4,561 
1890-91 853 2,032 225 2,093 FO 157 xa a 5,430 
1900-01 25447 3,114 458 2,370 201 224 ae ve 8,814 
IQIO-1I 3.386 3,952 667 2,747 855 287 i ae 11,894 
1920-21 45465 4,490 780 3:231 1,805 297 ws 2 15,070 
1930-31 6,811 6,716 1,144 5.426 4,792 268 2 5 | 25,164 
1940-41 6,375 4,467 1,734 45255 4,027 254} «. 6 | 21,118 
1941-42 5,930 45735 1,671 3,976 3,852 281 | (a) 5 | 20,450 
1942-43 5,297 | - 3,816 1,743 3,437 2,820 300 | (a) 7 17,420 
1943-44 4,797 3,463 1,757 2,761, 2,782 335 | (a) v4 15,902 
1944-45 5,045 4;210 1,797 3.179 2,790 343 | (a) 8 | 17,472 
1945-46 6,087 5,327 1,822 3 824 2,945 412 | (a) 9 | 20,426 
1946-47 6,512 5,103 1,617 3,885 3,590 36r | (a) 9 | 21,077 
1947-48 7,168 5,023 1,849 3,852 4,026 342 | (a) ir] 22,274 
1948-49 5,711 4,645 1,953 35757 4,215 345 | (@) 10 | 20,636 
1949-50 5,670 4,480 2,057 3,617 45399 368 | (a) Io | 20,601 
1950-51 4,761 4:35 2,077 3,676 4650 | - 396] (a) 6 | 19,917 
1951-52 4,704 4,271 2,022 3-696 4,693 410 | (a) 6 | 19,802 





(a) Not available. 


The progress of agriculture was practically uninterrupted from 1860 to 1915-16, 
when, as the result of a special effort to raise wheat during the 1914-18 War, 18.5 million 
acres were cultivated in Australia. Four vears later the area of crops declined to 
13.3 million acres owing to the accumulation of wheat stocks consequent upon the 
difficulty of securing freight space during-the war years. After the termination of 
hostilities the area again began to expand and rose steadily to a new maximum of 25.2 
million acres in 1930-31. Thereafter the slump in wheat prices seriously depressed the 
agricultural industry and the area of crops receded to just under 20 million acres in 1935-36. 
Subsequently the area increased and reached a maximum of 23.5 million acres in 1938-39. 
Thereafter it declined to less than 16 million acres in 1943-44, rising in each succeeding 
year up to and including 1947-48, when the area of crops amounted to 22.3 million acres. 
This upward trend was reversed in 1948-49, the area of crops declining in that year and 
_ each succeeding year to 19.8 million acres in 1951-52. As the area under wheat in Aus- 
tralia constitutes a large proportion of the total areas cropped (55 per cent. during the 
ten years ended 1951-52), fluctuations in the latter follow broadly the same pattern as 
changes in wheat areas. . 


3. Area under Sown Pastures.—lIn all the States there are considerable areas of 
grasses mainly sown on land from which scrub has been cleared or on land which it is 
desired to rest from cultivation. These areas, which are not included in ‘‘ area of crops ”’, 
have expanded from about 5.3 million acres in 1929-30 to about 18.6 million acres in 


1951-52. 


4. Australian Agricultural Council.—Arising out of a conference of Commonwealth 
and State Ministers on agricultural anid marketing matters held at Canberra in December, 
1934, &@ permanent organization known as the Australian Agricultural Council was 
formed. The Council consists of the Commonwealth Ministers for Commerce and Agri- 
culture and for Territories, and the State Ministers of Agriculture, with power to co-opt 
the services of other Commonwealth and State Ministers as required. The principal 
functions of the Council are :—(i) the promotion of the welfare and development of 
agricultural industries generally ; (ii) exchange of information on agricultural production 
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and marketing; (iii) the improvement of the quality of agricultural products and the 
maintenance of high grade standards ; (iv) to ensure, as far as possible, balance between 
production and available markets ; and (v) organized marketing, etc. 


In addition, a permanent technical committee known as the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture was formed to-act in an advisory capacity to the Council. Its functions, 
in addition to advising the Agricultural Council on the above-mentioned matters, include 
the following :—{i) to secure co-operation and co-ordination in agricultural research 
throughout Australia ; (ii) to advise the Commonwealth and State Governments, either 
directly or through the Council, on matters pertaining to the initiation and development 
of research on agricultural problems; and (iil) to secure co-operation between the 
Commonwealth and States and between the States in respect of quarantine measures 
relating to pests and diseases of plants and animals, and to advise the Commonwealth 
and State Governments. The personnel of this Committee consists of the permanent 
heads of the State Departments of Agriculture, members of the Executive Committee 
of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization, the Commonwealth 
Director-General of Health, the Secretary, Department of Commerce and Agriculture, 
the Secretary, Department of Territories and a representative of the Commonwealth 
Treasury. The Council and the Standing Committee meet normally two or three times 
year according to the nature and urgency of the problems to be discussed. 


At the 36th Meeting of the Council held in Canberra in April, 1952, a programme of 
expansion of rural industries was unanimously approved by members. As a first stage 
quantitative production aims to be achieved over a period of five years, the target date 
being 1957-58, were set for the major rural products. These were set having-regard to 
methods of production and conditions on farms existing at the time the programme was 
approved and do not represent a maximum level of production to be achieved, but rather 
suggest a balanced expansion between different commodities within the limits of physical 
capacity and the avenues in which production should be increased so as to contribute 
to the best development of rural industries in the national interest. 


The preduction aims were based on the following general assumptions :— 


(1) That Commonwealth and State Governments will continue their efforts to 
expand agricultural production by increasing their extension or advisory 
services to farmers, by special grants for research purposes and by such 
incentives as special taxation depreciation allowances for primary pro- 
ducers ; 


' (2) That supplies of farm machinery, farm materials, fertilizers and labour 
will be adequate ; 


(3) That work on land development schemes including irrigation projects, will 
be intensified ; 


(4) That seasonal conditions are reasonably satisfactory over the next five years ; 


(5) That the relative prices of individual rural commodities will be such that 
there will be no undue incentive to the production of any one commodity 
at the expense of another (such as occurred in the case of wool parti- 
cularly in 1950-51) ; 


(6) That the price of each individual commodity. will be regarded as attractive ; 
Details of the 1957-58 production aims for the principal rural products as agreed 


on by the Council comparcd with actual production in 1951-52 are shown in the following 
table. 
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RURAL PRODUCTION 1951-52 AND PRODUCTION AIMS SET FOR 1957-58. BY THE. 
AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL 


A. Crop PRopvuctTIon. 





Percentage Increase 






































Ig5I-52. 1957-58 Aims. 1957—58 On 195152. 
Commodity. 
Pro- Pro- b Pro- 
Area. | guction. | Af | auction. | Ate diretaon: 
000 "000 *000 000 
acres, bus. acres. bus. 
Wheat for Grain 10,384] 159,725| 13,650} 191,000 31 20 
Oats for Grain 2,365) 34,506 2,790| 42,000 42 22 
Barley for Grain 1,118} 21,909 1,400} 25,000 25 14 
Maize for Grain 170 4,018 240 7,200 41 79 
Grain Sorghum 177 2,693 300 6,000 69 123 
Linseed .. 54 296 200) 2,000 270 576 
Rice 36 3,048 40 4,000 I 31 
000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
Cotton (raw) 4.5 549 60} 10,000 1,233 1,738 
Tobacco 8.2 7554 16.5) 14,900 IOI 97 
S 000 tons ’o000 tons . 
Sugar (a). ° os r 403 | 745 530 1,228 32 65 
(a) Area includes stand-over and cut for plants. Production refers to raw sugar 94 net titre. 
B. Live Stock Propuctrion. 
Production. Percentage 
; Unit of increase 
Commodity. Quantity. 1957-58 1957-58 on 
1951-52. ‘Aims. 1951-52. 
Total Milk (All BOEDoer) a6 Mil. gals. 1,051 1,350 28 
Butter (factory) . j *ooo tons 131 170 30 
Cheese (factory .. 3 + 41 40 —2 
Processed Milk Products é re 110 190 73 
Beef and Veal(a) . af 582 672 15 
Lamb (a) . . A 1O7 190 78 
Mutton (a) ‘ »y 176 213 ai 
Pigmeats (a) : a 85 100 18 
gs (db) be Mil. doz. 102 129 26 
Wool (c) 6 Mil. lb. 1,080 I,200 Ir 
(a) Carcass weight, bone-in. (b) Commercial production only. (c) Total production of 


shorn and skin wools. 


§ 3. Distribution, Production and Value of Crops. 


1. Area of Crops in States and Territories.—The following table shows the areas in 
the several States and the Australian Capital Territory of each of the crops for the season 


1951-52. 


No. 45, Part I.—Rural Industries. 


Similar details for the season 1950-51 appear in Primary Industries Bulletin 
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AREA OF CROPS, 1951-52. 























(Acres.) 
Crop. N.S.W. {| Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 
Cereals for Grain— 
Barley— 
2 Row aa 7,022} 160,702 21,478} 753,362! 19,043 3,855, ae 965,462 
_ 6 Row ie 4,119 25,522 6,680) 78,251 37,531 386 22 152,511 
Maize. . oe 54,216 4,1I5) 111,181 ae 8! 18) 2 169,540 
Oats .. a1 | 596,527; 676,503] 20,839] 387,377) 656,559] 26,539 563 2,364,907 
Panicum, Millet 
and Setaria .. 20) 1,171 16,008 ai ae a ts 17,199 
Rice .. Ss 35,589 an 75 ss oe oe as 35,664 
Rye .. .. 1,278 18,556 291} = 45,043. 5,884 372 10 71,434 
Sorghum es 7,101 i 169,558 ne ‘ o. oA a3 176,660 
Wheat -- | 2,753,317] 2,463,574] 454,543} 1,613,126] 3,094,536] 3,603/ = 1,042] 10,383,741 
Hay "Ne Py 334,007] 640,418 43,586] 257.005 173,855] 97,763 2,306) 1,548,940 
Green Fodder... 672,633\(0) 45,661)  604,190|(c) 385,079] 636,728] 176,319 1,225] 2,521,835 
Other Stock Fodder 7,687 10,132 I1,350| 20,093 7:272| 22,577 a 79,111 
Grass Seed— 
Lucerne es 6,723 (ad) 441 7,951 (e) 12 zie (f) 15,127 
Clover a 2,607 1,921 ass 24,176 12,898) 868 ia 42,470 
Other. . . 3,758 9,162 5,619} 10,526 52| —_x,9r0 170] 31,197 
Industrial Crops— 
Broom Millet .. 3,121 250 221 os Fit 3s eid 3,592 
Canary Seed .. 730 195 19,971 10 as oF ao 20,906 
Cotton se A a 4,480) ae is ov ie 4,480 
Flax— ° 
For Fibre... re 2,821 ts 1,599 1,965 aN ne 6,385 
For Linseed .. 15,785 4,431 28,580 4,853 12 80 ao 53,741 
Hops o ae 347 ee, os (9) 1,378) .. ((f) 1,725 
Peanuts oh 374 ts 13,312 as - 15 a ee 13,701 
Sugar-cane— 
Productive .. 8,354 ce 273,370 if a a re 281,724 
Unproductive 6,165 oe 114,978 a ae ‘ 121,143 
Sunflowers Se 231 35 4,092 3 2 ers e 4,361 
Tobacco 66 432 1,500 5,038 oe 1,229 oe 8,199 
Vegetables for 
Human consump- 
tion— 
Onions ae 401 4745 2,527 620 334 50) 5 8,682 
Potatoes Ae 19,034 42,108 11,465 6,971 6,885] 31,514 168 118,145 
Other Vege- 
tables Sa 55,176 38,130 37,833) 8,801 6,865} 14,958 60 161,823 
Vineyards— 
Bearing on 15,067) 42,812 2,538] 56,857 8,119}. (9) \(f) 125,393 
Not Bearing .. 1,980 2,455 281 45357 1,239 és (g) =\(f) 10,312 
Orchards and other} 
Fruit Gardens— 
Bearing .. 72,427 55,376) 23.282) 22,246 18,715} 25,099) 98 217,243 
Not Bearing. . 16,935 135339 11,767 7,129 3,004; 1,453) 12 53,639 
Nurseries and Cut 
Flowers aan 1,060) 2,848 204 153 156 163 7 4,591 
All Other Crops .. 396 1,683 2,622 104 231 1,027 12 6,075 


Total Area .. | 4,704,272| 4,270,512] 2,022,400] 3,695,692] 4,693,136] 409,944 5,702 19,801,658 





(a) Excludes Northern Territory, details for which are not available. (b) Excludes 41,115 acre® 


of pasture land sown to lucerne and 193,064 acres sown to oats, for grazing. (c) Excludes 129,608 
acres of pasture land sown to lucerne for grazing. (d) Not available. Inchided in ‘' All Other 
Crops ’’. (e) Not available. Included in ‘‘ Other Grass Seed "’. (f) Incomplete. See footnotes 
to individual States. (g) Not available for publication. Included in ‘‘ All Other Crops ’’. 


Go 


2. Relative Areas of Crops in States and Territories—The proportion of each of the 
crops cultivated to the extent of over 100,000 acres in the various States and Territories 
to the total area of crops for the season 1951~52 is shown in the next table. Similar 
details for the season 1950-51 appear in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 45, Part 1.— 
Rural Industries. In four of the States, namely, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Western Australia, wheat-growing for grain is by far the most extensive 
crop. In Queensland the most extensive crops are wheat, green fodder and sugar-cane, 
and in Tasmania, green fodder, hay and potatoes. 
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As pointed out previously, wheat is the main crop in Australia, the area thereof, 
for grain only, representing more than 50 per cent. of the total area of crops in 1951—52. 


RELATIVE AREAS OF CROPS, 1951-52. 
(Per cent.) 





Crop. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 
































Wheat (Grain) -. | 58.57 | 57-69 | 22.48 | 43.65 | 65.94 | 0.88 | 18.27 | 52.45 
Green Fodder(b) .. | 14.31 1.07 | 29.87 | 10.42 | 13.57 | 43-01 | 21.48 | 12.74 
Oats (Grain) .. | 12.69 | 15.84 | 1.03 | 10.48 | 13.99 | 6.47 | 9.87 | 11.94 - 
Hay +e e 7.11 | 15.00] 2.16] 6.95 | 3.70 | 23.85 | 40.44] 7.82 
Barley (Grain) .» | 0.24 |+ 4.36 | 1.39 | 22.50} 1.20} 1.03 | 0.39 | 5.65 
Sugar-cane 0.31 Ze Ig.20 ete aa Pe 1 2.03 
Orchards and Fruit 
Gardens 1.90 | 1.61 1.73} 0.80} 0.46 | 6.48] 1.93] 1.37 
Maize (Grain) .- | I.I5 | 0.10} 5.50 %, a és 0.04} 0.86 
Vineyards .. | 0.36 | 1.061 0.14 | 1.66} 0.20 ws (ce) |d0.68 
Potatoes ie 0.41 0.98 |} 0.57 | 0.19 | 0.15 7-69 | 2.95 | 0.60 
All other -- | 2.95 | 2.29 | 15.93 | 3.35} 0.79 | 10.59] 4.63} 3.86 
Total + [100.00 |100.00 [100.00 [100.00 /T00.00 j100.00 |100.00 |100.00 
(a) Excludes Northern Territory, details for which are not available. (6) Tacludes green forage 
except in Victoria. {e) Not available for publication ; included in “ All Other ”’ {d) Incomplete. 


See footnote (ce). 





3. Area of Principal Crops in Australia——The area of the principal crops during 
each of the five seasons ended 1951-52, compared with the average for the decennium 
ended 1938-39 is shown hereunder :— 


AREA OF PRINCIPAL CROPS : AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 Acres.) 














Average. 
Crop. ten years 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
Cereals for Grain— 
Barley, 2 Row re ae 428 745 899 927 963 965 
Maize ot oe os 295 223 182 194 169 170 
Oats es oe By 1,393 2,105 1,770 1,748 - 1,757 2,365 
Rice ae oN ee 22 26 33 38 37 36 
eee nas ects ae 14,345 13,880 12,583 12,240 | . 11,663 10,384 
i ees s 2,994 1,970 1,580 1,605 1,377 1,549 
Green Fodder 1,272 1,705 2,011 2,178 2,224 2,522 
Vegetables for Human Con- 
sumption— 
Onions .. hs ta 8 Ir 10 8 8 9 
Potatoes 130 146 120 134 127 118 
Other vegetables for human * 
consumption .. (a) 83 167 176 155 156 162 
Industrial Crops— > 
Cotton .. ie wis 43 8 |. 6 3 3 4 
Hops ve oe a I 2 2 2 2 2 
Sugar-cane ae 332 345 384 398 397 403 
Tobacco .. 6 oN 12 4 4 5 6 8 
Vineyards .. Bee as 118 132 135 135 137 136 
Orchards... ah = 276 290 287 280 275 271 
All other Crops i ee 206 513 454 551 616 698 
Total 5s om 21,958 22,272 20,636 20,601 19,917 19,802 

















(a) Incomplete. Market gardens and pulse only. 
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4. Weights and Measures.—The production of agricultural commodities in Australia 
is recorded in terms of either capacity or weight. When measured in terms of capacity 
the unit is the bushel of 2,218.192 cubic inches or gallon of 277.274 cubic inches. When 
measured in terms of weight, the unit adopted is either the long ton of 2,240 Ib. (except 
in the case of flour, bran and pollard, when the short ton of 2,000 Ib. is used), the hundred- 
weight (cwt.) of 112 lb. or pound (Ib.). 


The production of cereals and fryit is recorded in bushels, the production of wine in 
gallons, while hay, vegetables; grapes and industrial crops are measured by weight, 
generally in terms of long tons or ewt. 


The standard weights adopted per bushel for the more important cereals, are as 
follows :—rye, sorghum and wheat 60 lb.; barley, 50 Ib.; maize, 56 Ib.; oats, 40 lb.; and rice 
42 lb. Several types of cases are used for fruits, but in determining average weights a 
bushel case with a capacity of 2,223 cubic inches has been adopted. ‘The packed weight 
of a bushel of fruit also is subject to considerable variation according to the kind and 
variety of fruit. The weights adopted per bushel for the more important fruits were as 
follows :—Apples, pineapples and grapefruit, 42 Ib.; apricots, cherries, oranges, man- 
darins and lemons, 48 Ib.; bananas, 56 lb.; papaws, 24 lb.; peaches and pears, 45 lb. ; 
and plums and prunes, 58 lb. © 


Data compiled by the State Departments of Agriculture made available to this 
Bureau were used in determining these average weights. 


5. Production of Crops in States and Territories.—The following table shows produc- 
tion of crops in the various States and the Australian Capital Territory for the season 
1951-52 :— 

PRODUCTION OF CROPS, 1951-52. 









































Unit of 
Crop. Quantity. N.S.W.} Vic. |Q.landj/S.Aust.| W.A.| Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 
{ 
Cereals for Grain— 
Barley— 
2Row .. .. | ’000 bus. 99} 3,146] 337; 15,527| 230 137 ars 19,476 
6 Row .. oe ar Xb 68 473 Ir3} 1,299) 405 13 I 2,432 
wave aa aie oe! cbs 1,411 168 24438 Se on I ie 4078 
a + a rr) 9:395| 11,151 2 5,405] 7,689 594 9} 3450 
Panicum, Millet and ? 3 
Setaria .. ay set, 33 I 18 174 om as a ie 193 
Rice aye as er 3,047 sve I a's sa ae bee 3,048 
Rye or si os 8 123 3 207 35 7 én 383 
Sorghum .. 0 Fo oss 41 ae 2,652 oe a ava i 2,693 
Wheat ae on Wee Lg 39,689] 45,995] 6,632] 27,301 | 40,000 94 14] 159,725 
Hay Sa m6 », tons 452] 1,047 80! 380 2ir I7t 4) 2,345 
Grass Seed— 
Lucerne... a Cwt. 4;:749| (0b) 154| 4,767) (bd) 23 «+ {(e) 9,693 
Clover on és ” 3,795| . 3,609) .. 30,859] 25,283) 1,014) a8 64.560 
Other oe ak +9 2,953| 12,644/12,418} 7,915 36; 3,622 104} 39,692 
{ndustria] Crops— 
Broom Millet— 
Fibre ah ee 7 18,807; 1,216; 884 Boe bat =e is 20,907 
Grain ae - Bus. 19.761| 1,801 ve at Se - ee 21,562 
Canary Seed i +5 5,596 520] 70,575 84). ais ia 76,775 
Cotton, Unginned .. *ooo Ib. aS a. 1,406 a aa S< ze 1,406 
Flax— 
sew Pe. we Ton ba 4,065 .. 2,214) 1,573 ae An 7,852 
inseed .. iz ay 1,617 705| 4,174 857 270 39 o 7:393 
Hops (Dry Weight): .. Cwt. al 2,590|_ .. “ (d) 15,324 os i(€) 17.914 
Peanuts be w/e as 4;433 +. [90,713 oe 179 + 955325 
Sugar-cane, Crushed.. | ’ooo tons 322 vie 5,005 ar oe nd i 5.327 
Sunflower Seed Ss » Ib. 165 3| 1,161 2h noe oe és 1,331 - 
Tobacco, Dried Leaf. . ee 518} 1,381| 4,667] Pe 988 a is 7:554 
Vegetables for human 
consumption— 
Onions .. be Ton 1,937} 31.150] 9,691] 6,302] 3,855 243 38] 53,216 
_ Potatoes on 7 52,020} 178,399! 33,001] 43,898] 49,930] 150,500] 1,017} 508,765 
Vinevards— 
ides 
or Drying e's ss 30,528| 197,601] .. 44,553{ 41,652)... ee 284,334 
Table .. Se a 3,132| 4,697] 2,228 787| 1,584) re (d) |e 12,428 
Wine of 23,998| 17,252]  1731132,742| 3,598) .- (4) |e 177,763 
(a) Excludes Northern Territory, details for which are not available. (5) Not available. 


{c) Incomplete. See footnotes to individual States. (d) Not available for publication. 
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6. Production of Principal Crops in Australia—The following table shows the 
production of the principal crops for the five years ended 1951-52, and the average for 


the decennium ended 1938-39 :— 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS: AUSTRALIA. 











Average, 
i a e. 
Crop. ee ten yeats | 1947-489 | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-52. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
Cereals for Grain— 
Barley, 2 Row 000 bus. 7,480 18,937 15,929 17,569 20,811 19,476 
Maize : a 9 7,228 6,168 5,188 5,996 4,729 4,018 
Oats "0 16,437 | 40,697 | 23,60r | 27,391 | 25,128 | 34,506 
Rice a5 ’ 2,005 2,676 2,739 3.783 4,118 3,048 
Wheat us ” 169,398 | 220,116 | 190,703 | 218,221 | 184,244 | 159,725 
Hay die fa +» tons 3,490 3,008 2,292 2,430 2,063 2,345 
Vegetables for human 
constm ption— 
Onions T ” 43 86 57 48 35 53 
Potatoes 36 as 351 498 460 471 412 509 
Industrial Crops— 
Cotton, Unginned x 1b. 15,667 2,064 1,821 719 1,102 1,406 
Hops, (dry weight) cwt. 18,989 |(a)24,449 |(@)17,073 |(@)22,993 |(a)26,147 |(@)7,914 
Sugar (from Cana) .. *000 tons 658 605 943 937 g2r 745 
Tobacco (Dried lzaf).. 35 Ib. 5,113 2,484 3,416 4,138 4,211 7:553 
Vinevards— 
Grapes as », tons 381 5r0 436 434 362 475 
Wine maste(d) a » gals, 16,104 32,879 32,818 32,675 26,036 35,255 
Raisins and Currants >, tons 70 85 65 68 56 72 


(a) Excludes Western Australia. 











(6) Excludes spirits used in fortified wine, such spirit having 
been made from distillation wine. 


7. Average Yield per Acre of Principal Crops in Australia.—The following table shows 
the yield per acre for Australia of the principal crops for the five years ended 1951-52 


and the average for the decennium ended 1938-39. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS : AUSTRALIA. 








; Average, 
Crop. Quantity. | water | 1947-48: | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-52. | 1952-52. 
1938-39. 
Cereals for Grain— 
Barley, 2 Row .. Bushel. 17.49 25.43 17.72 18.95 21.61 20.17 
Maize. . os 39 24.53 27.69 28.51 30.97 27.93 23.70 
Oats .. An 11.80 19.33 13-34 15.67 14.30 14-59 
Rice .. 5 93.00 102.12 83.79 100.78 TII.45 85-47 
Wheat 4c 11.81 15.86 15.15 17.83 15.80 15.38 
ay sr ste ak ‘on I.17 I. I. I.51 I.50 I.51 
Vegetables for human con- " zn : : 
sumption— 
Onions 3 5-54 8.00 5.81 6.34 4.61 6.13: 
Potatoes a 2.71 3.42 3.84 3.52 3.24 4-31 
Industrial Crops— 
Cotton, Unginned Tb. 366 244 293 267 373 314 
Hops (dry weight) (a) ewt, 17.88 16.40 1r.28 “} 14.76 16.32 10.79 
Sugar (fom Cane) (a) Ton 2.76 2.72 3-54 3-33 3-39 2.65 
Tobacco (Dried leaf) Tb. 463 646 918 903 651 921 
Vineyards— 
Grapes (@) ob Ton 3-45 4.12 3.53 3-53 2.91 3-78 
Wine (a) ee oe Galion 335 586 557 551 450 581 
Raisins and Currants (a) Ton 1.28 1.43 1.15 1.22 0.95 1.25 














(a) Per acre of productive crops. 


8. Gross Value of Principal Crops in Australia——The following table shows the gross 
value of principal crops at the principal markets in Australia for the five years ended 
1951-52 and the average for the decennium ended 1938-39. 
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GROSS VALUE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS: AUSTRALIA. 


























( £000.) 
Average, 
Crop. ten-years 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. 

Cereals for Grain— ae 
Barley .. ae a 1,214 16,299 7:394 10,709 13,339 17,739 
Maize... sg se 1,537 2,340 2,640 2.806 3,048 3,809 
Oats Be oe is 1,937 12,823 5,458 8,254 10,293 19,005 
Rice 7 ie a 392 950 1,032 1,653 2,171 2,108 
aoe (a) ie +5 30,125 161,904 112,465 148,596 124,740 120,734 

2° oe 11,413 17,100 14,561 17,770 17,931 26,193 

Green Fodder : 2,775 \(0) 3,518 ((b) 3,635 |(4) 3,894 |[(b) 5,001 [(b) 6,934 

Yep biea for human ‘consump- 

jion— 
Onions Eee os 245 1,245 863 1,058 1,086 2,250 
Potatoes 2,314 6,543 8,125 9,142 10,265 15,982 
Other vegetables for human : : , } 
consumption .. (ce) 2,203 12,185 12,920 14,835 20,200 27,123 
Industrial Crops— 
Cotton, MASE «+ |(a) 298 46. 48 26 54 127 
Hops... : 7 157 |(b) 317 (0) 284 \(b) 465 (0) = G20 1(b) 517 
Sugar-cane mes 7,895 11,423 17,996 18,581 19,046 19,635 
Tobacco (Dried leat) aie 474 405 695 1,146 1,622 2,379 

Vineyards .. a 3,907 8,397 7,475 8,886 10,125 14,084 

Orchards... ae -- (a) 7,953 22,066 20,160 26,273 | 30,656 43,838 

All other Crops exe oo 2,651 5.635 7,186 7:795 8,441 10,098 

Total, Gross Value ee 77,490 283,196 222,937 281,889 278,638 332,555 
(a) Includes Governmental assistance. (b) Incomplete, excludes Western Australia. (c) Market 


gardens and pulse. 


g. Value of Production and Indexes of Price and Quantity of Production.—{i) Gross and 
Net Values, 1950-51 and 1951-52. Uniform methods for arriving at the gross and net 
values of production in the various States were determined at a Conference of Statisticians 
held in March, 1935. The returns for the year 1933-34 and subsequent years have been 
valued on the new basis, and a revaluation was made for the years back to 1928-29. 
A more detailed reference to the value of production of agriculture and other industries 
in Australia as well as a brief explanation of the terms used will be found in Chapter 
XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 

In computing the net value of production no deduction has been made for the cost 
of maintenance of farm buildings and fences, nor for the depreciation of farm plant, 
consequently, the figures stated are inflated to that extent. 


GROSS, FARM AND NET VALUES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 1950-51 

















AND 195t-52. 
( £7000.) 
Farm Costs. 
ghar Gross Pro- Seed Value of | wet value Deprecia- 
5 Marketing| duction . other by ide ion 
State. Pancipal Costs. valued at be on Materials ce (esti- 
Farm. used in pro- . mated). 
Markets. eae cess'of pro- (a) 
* duction. 
1950-51. 
New South Wa: 58,717 8,260 50,457 45146 [(b) 1,819 44,492 (c) 
Mee eT “ . 72,100 75581 54,519 8,385 5 2,669 53,405 950 
ni: o 42,4 454 38,011 3,140 2,870 32,001 1,910 
South Australia .. 48,935 8,216 40,719 2,633 1,684 36,402 594 
Western australe 43,876 4,641 39,235 2,024 4,085 33.126 (ec) 
Tasmania ‘i 12,458 2,326 | 10,132, 992 |(b) 496 8,644 137 
Total aC 278,507 35.434 243,073 21,320 13,623 208,130 (c) 
1951-52. 
New South Wales .. 77,026 11,058 65,968 5,334 |(0) 2,301 58, (3 
Victoria .. or 88,629 11,266 77-363 10,215 ° 264 eq oes ¢ Ngee 
Queensland ice 47,212 4,910 42,302 354990 3,190 35,622 2,130 
South Australia .. 60,253 8,173 52,080 2,780 2,397 46,903 594 
Western aragicaaard 43,396 4,788 38,608 2,252 5,329 31,027 (c) 
Tasmania 15,631 3,263 12.368 1,144 {(b) 508 10,716 168 
Total -- | 332,147 | 43,458 | 288,689 | 25,215 | 16,789 | 246,685 (c) 
(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. {b) No allowance made 


for costs of power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. (ce) Not available. 
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(ii) Net Values, 1929-30 to 1951-52. In the following table the net value of agri- 
cultural production and the net value per head of population are shown by States for the 
years 1947-48 to 1951-52 in comparison with the averages for the decennial periods 
ended 1938-39 and 1950-51 :— 


NET VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 





Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, Total. 





Net Vaiuez.(a) (£’000.) 





Average, ten years 





1929-30 to 1938 39 195304 10,508 10,189 6,540 4:903 1,824 47,268 
1947-48 .. 79,308 49,376 24.392 41,950 20,295 3,982 225,803 
1948-49 .. ao 46,205 39:352 28,977 23,951 21,875 4,012 164,372 
1949-50 .. on 69,078 53,905 30,953 32,790 26,605 5,372 218,703 
1950-51 .. 44,492 535465 2,001 36,402 33,126 8,644 208,130 
Average, ten years : 

1941-42 to 1950-51 38,468 31,989 21,638 20,977 15,042 4,712 132,826 
1951-52 .. 58,333 64,084 35,622 46,903 31,027 10,716 246,685 





Net Valve peR Heap or Porunation. (£ 8. d.) 





Average, ten years 





1929-30 to 1938-39 5 I 2 5 14 11] 20123 O] 11 310) 311 O Q 7 i 5 7 Il 4 
1947-48 .. 26 7 7/24 2 rj 2118 5164 6 3451 13 6] 15 3/2913 4 
1948-49 . +» | 15 © 7] 18 12 5 $25 10 9} 36 O 24 4n 17: 9] 14 3 rf} 2m 3 3 
1949-50 .. +. | 2115 7} 24 16 9) 2612 3) 47 14 10) 48 14 11} 19 7 4) 27 5 8 
1950-51 .. 1311 9/23 18 1] 2616 6/51 3 11/5719 7] 30 I I/25 3 1f 
Average, ten years . 

1941-42 to 1950-5 1214 4/1416 7/19 9 9} 31 18 Cc] 2815 7/18 3 O17 6 5 
IQ5I-52 .. 17 7 8|27 1611] 29 3 5 | 64 6 2/52 9 8] 35 17 10| 29 oO 8 











(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


(iii) Indexes of Quantity and Price of Agricultural Production. Quantity and price 
indexes of agricultural production shown in the following table have been calculated by 
the fixed-base weighted aggregative method. Further details on weights used, &c., are 
to be found in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 


INDEXES OF QUANTITY. .AND PRICE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


(Base : Average 3 years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 





Particulars. 1947-48.. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 





Quantity Produced— 








Wheat Se as ae 134 116 133 112 97 

Other Crops 3a ae 114 102 107 105 107 

Total, All Crops di 122 108 117 108 103 

Total per Head of Population Tog O5 100 89 83 
Price— H 

Wheat ae ws fe 369 294 342 338 378 

Other Crops He = 187 186 221 256 321 








Total, All Crops .. ake 267 234 274 292 346 
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§ 4. Wheat. 


1. Royal Commission on the Wheat Industry—A Royal Commission was appointed 
in January, 1934, to inquire into ard report upon the economic condition of the industries 
of growing, handling and marketing wheat, and the manvfacturing, distributing and 
selling of flour and bread. A searching inquiry was made by the Commission and the 
results of its investigations were submitted in a series of five reports. The first and 
second reports covered the wheat-growing industry, the third that of baking, the fourth 
the flour-milling industry, while the fifth, completed in February, 1936, dealt with the 
history of the Commission’s investigations and traversed the principal recommendations 
submitted. 


2. Wheat Costs of Production Committee——A Wheat Costs of Production Committee 
was appointed by the Commonwealth Government in February, 1947, to enquire into and 
report upon :—{i) the reasonable costs of production of wheat per bushel in Australia’s 
main whest-growing districts, and (ii) whether basic items of cost could be established 
as an index to periodical variations in costs of the production of wheat. The Committee 
in its report to the Commonwealth Government in March, 1948, found that the cost of 
growing wheat in the Commonwealth was 6s. per bushel at sidings and advised that basic 
items of cost could be established as an index to periodical variations in wheat production 
costs. 


3. Licensing of Areas Sown to Wheat, and Acreages Sown.—Details of the operations 
of the Wheat Stabilization Board in licensing wheat growing during the geasons 1941-42 
to 1948-49 will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 940, 941. The Board ceased 
to function on 31st December, 1948. 


4. Legislation relating to Wheat Industry—{i) Financial Assistance to Wheat 
Growers. Reference to financial assistance during 1950-51 and 1951-52 will be found 
in § 23, Financial Assistance to Primary Producers, hereafter. Details of financial 
assistance rendered by the Commonwealth Government prior to 1950-51 appear in Official 
Year Books No. 37, No. 38 and No. 39. 

(ii) Stabilized Marketing. A detailed survey of legislation relating to stabilization 
of the wheat industry, including controls exercised during the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars 
and legislation est, blishing the permanent Wheat Stabilization Plan in 1948, were given 
in the Appendix to Official Year Book No. 37 (pp. 1295-99). 

(iii) Wheat Stabilization Plan. Briefly, the principal provisions of the Wheat 
Stabilization Plan, which is operated by the Australian Wheat Board conjointly with 
State Wheat Boards and similar authorities nominated by State Doncrnmienhe, are as 
follows :— 

(a) The Commonwealth Government has guaranteed a price for wheat grown and 
delivered to the Australian Wheat Board or other approved organizations 
for each season 1947-48 to 1952-53. 

(b) The price guaranteed was 6s. 3d. per bushel f.o.r. ports, bulk basis (this 
being related to costs of producing wheat in the 1947-48 season), subject 
to variation, as agreed upon by the Commonwealth Minister for Comi- 
merce and Agriculture in consultation with the appropriate State 
Ministers, in accordance with variations in the cost of producing wheat 
in subsequent seasons. Following reviews of wheat production costs, 
the guaranteed price was increased to 63. Sd. per bushel f.or. ports, 
bulk basis for the 1948-49 season and to 7s. 1d. per bushel for the 1949-50 
season. For the 1947-48 and 1948-49 seasons the price of wheat fixed 
for home consumption was the guaranteed price of 6s. 3d. and 6s. 8d. per 
bushel respectively, but for the 1949-50 season it remained unchanged 
from the previous year at 6s. 8d. per bushel. The additional 5d. per 
bushel payable to growers for wheat for home consumption in 1949-50 
was met by subsidy provided by the Commonwealth Government. For 
the 1950-51 season the subsidy was withdrawn and the guaranteed and 
home consumption prices fixed at 7s. 10d. per bushel (f. o.r. ports, bulk 
basis). 
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(c) The guaranteed price applies in respect of the export from any one season’s . 
crop up to a maximum of 100,000,000 bushels. 


(d) A Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund has been established by means of a tax 
on wheat exported. The tax applies when the export price is greater 
than the guaranteed price, the rate of tax being 50 per cent. of the 
difference between the two but not exceeding 2s. 2d. per bushel. 


(e) The Stabilization Fund will be drawn upon as required to meet the guaranteed 
price when this exceeds the export price. If amounts held in the Fund 
are at any time insufficient for this purpose, the deficiency will be provided 
by the Commonwealth Government from Consolidated Revenue. 


(iv) The Australian Wheat Board and the Stabilization Fund. The Australian 
Wheat Board, as reconstituted under the Commonwealth Wheat Industry Stabilization 
Act 1948, commenced to perform its functions under the Act on 18th December, 1948. 


The provisions of the Commonwealth Wheat Stabilization Plan relating to the levy 
of a tax on wheat exported cnd the establishment of a Stabilization Fund were imple- 
mented by the Commonwealth Government under legislation passed in 1946 and in 1948. 
Contributions to the Fund from the 1949-50, 1950-51 and 1951-52 harvests were 
approximately £15,000,000, £11,000,000 and £8,400,000 respectively. The 1949-50 
harvest contributions were refunded to growers in August, 1952. No contributions 
were made to the Fund from the 1952~53 harvest. 


5. Marketing of Wheat.—(i) General. On page 908 of Official Year Book No. 37 
an outline was given of the circumstances leading up to the establishment by the Com- 
monwealth Government on 2ist September, 1939 of the Australian Wheat Board, under 
the National Security (Wheat Acquisition) Regulations. 


(ii) Australian Wheat Board. Under the Wheat Acquisition Regulations the 
Board was empowered, subject to directions of the Minister for Commerce and Agriculture, 
to purchase, sell or dispose of wheat or wheat products, manage and control all matters 
connected with the handling, storage, protection, shipment, etc., of wheat acquired, and 
such other matters necessary to give effect to the regulations under which it was created. 
The Australian Wheat Board was reconstituted and vested with similar powers under the 
Commonwealth Wheat Stabilization Act 1948, for the purpose of administering the 
Wheat Stabilization Plan (see paragraph 4 (iii) above). The reconstructed Board 
commenced operations on 18th December, 1948. 


(iii) Wheat Acquired and Disposed of. (a) Wheat Acquired. Particulars of wheat 
acquired by the Australian Wheat Board from the 1942-43 to 1951-52 harvests are shown 
in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD : WHEAT ACQUIRED, 1942-43 TO 1951-52. 
(7000 Bushels.) 











, New South | Western 
Pool. Harvest.} South | Victoria. a Aus- Aus- en ae 
Wales. eae tralia. tralia. mana: : 
6 1942-43 44,709 40,213 4,403 34,660 17,983 22 | 141,990 
7 1943-44 | 40,880 17,227 4,599 18,14 13,853 57 94,757 
8 1944-45 | 12,167 941 5,837 6,758 | 13,079 39 38,821 
9 1948-46 54,889 25.621 7,492 18,162 17,742 23 123,929 
10 wis «+ | 1946-47 8,635 44,482 444 24,818 20,521 68 98,968 
Iz and 112A «+ | 1947-48 89,416 44,402 10,017 29,572 31,128 59 | 204,594 
12 “is ++ | 1948-49 58.358 46,661 13.544 23,515 32.828 103 175,009 
130. ++ | 1949-50 75,450 55,238 11,195 26,377 34,581 88 | 202,929 
14, 144 and 14B | 1950-51 37,292 49,430 27,712 29.523 46,088 60 | 170,105 
5. ++ | 1951-52 33,852 43,765 6,169 255773 36,412 48 | 146,019 
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(3} Wheat Disposal. Details relating to the disposal of wheat during the years 


ended 30th November, 1946 to 1952 are shown in the following table :-— 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD: DISPOSAL OF WHEAT, 1946 TO 1952.(a) 
(7000 Bushels.) 











Particulars. 1946. 1947. 1948. | 1949. 1950. | 1951. 1952. 
Sold for export as wheat .. 19,820 13,314 | 104,253 67.225 80,931 85,227 46,192 
Sold for export as flour .. | 37,487 | 34,927 | 45.553 | 41,938 | 30,947} 42.454 | 36,693 
Sold for local consumption as 
flour .. Pie fd 32,204 30,833 33,006 34.493 35.484 37,577 39,049 
Sold for all other purposes .. 26,283 25,071 22,702 24,109 25,499 29,556 26,233 





(a) Years ended 30th November. 


(iv) Finance. The+Wheat Acquisition Regulations empowered the Minister to 
arrange with the Commonwealth Bank for advances to the Board, the advances being 
guaranteed by the Commonwealth Government. The Wheat Industry Stabilization 
Act 1948 included similar provisions for advances to the reconstituted Board established 
under that Act. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD: FINANCIAL OPERATIONS POOLS Nos. 10 to 15. 





(£.) 
: 1 
No. ro Nos. 11 No. 12 No. 13 | N08 14 | No. x5 
d 11a 144 and R 
Pool.(a) | po Pool.(a) | Pool.(a) Pool.(b) 
Particulars. Pools.(a) ag8 vole, 


(1946-47 | (1947-48 | (1948-49 | (1949-50 | (1950-51 | (1951-52 
Harvest). | Harvest). | Harvest). arvest). | Harvest). {| Harvest). 

















Paid to growers oa «+» 1€43,683,708 144,069,316) 96,748,162/129,469,276] 93,478,957} 71,144,300 
Rail freight a +. | 1,795,753] 5,418,053] 4,629,297] 6,300,839] 6,100,000] 7,580,000 
Expenses .. me we 1,769,592] 3,830,755] 3,110,979] 4,393,660) 4,855,000] 5,250,000 
Total Payments ++ [€47,249,053,153,018,124/104,488,438/140,163,775|104,433,957| 83,974,300 
(c) (@) (e) (f) (9) (A) 
Value of sales delivered -» | 45,309,645/153,018,124|104,488,438]140,163,7751116,088,439] 95,400,195 
Value of flour tax .. sie 1,939,408 rio «6 A a6 af 
{a) Complete. (b) Incomplete. (c) Includes £4,329,780 collected under Wheat_ Export 
Charges Act 1946 and subsequently distributed to growers, plus interest. £99,224. (d) Includes 
£16,420,334 paid into Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund under Wheat Export Charges Act 1948, since 
refunded and distributed to growers, plus interest £579.666. {e) Includes £12,495,973 paid into 


Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund under Wheat Export Charges Act 1948, plus interest. £464,027. 
(f) Includes £15,244,895 paid into Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund under Wheat Export Charges Act, 
1948, plus interest, £394,285. (g) Includes £11.069,030 paid into Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund 
under Wheat Export Charges Act 1948. (hk) Includes £5,614,684 paid into Wheat Prices Stabilization 
Fund under Wheat Export Charges Act 1948. 


NorTE.— Details of earlier pools will be found in Official Year Books No. 36, p. 798, No. 37, p. 909, 
No. 38, p. 943, and No. 39, p. 943. 


(v) Advances to Growers. Full details of advances made to wheat growers in respect 
of pools prior to No. 12 were given in earlier issues of the Year Book. 
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The table below shows particulars of advances made to 23rd May, 1953 in pools 
Nos. 12 to 16. 


WHEAT POOLS Nos. 12 to 16: ADVANCES MADE TO GROWERS TO 23rd MAY, 
1953. 





Amount Paid (Trucks Terminal Port Basis). 









































No. 12 Pool.(a) No. 13 Pool.) Re Pockies 4 | No. 15 Pool. (a) No. 16 Pool.(a) 
Particulars. , i = 
(1948—49 Harvest). | (1949-50 Harvest). |(1950-51 Harvest).| Goss (7957-33. 
= eens F 
Per | Per Per Per Per 
aaa Total. | pushel.| Total. | pushed. aaa Bushet,|2°t4!. Busher, | Total 
ae foo eee ae toe oe 
‘ & da. £’000. | & £’000. ' 8. ad. £’o00.' s. d. {£’000.; 8. d. |£’o000. 
Advances made to I ' ! : 
Growers— ' : : ! 
7 peyeiat— \ P 3 ) ' { 
Biteea <|$ 8 Jf asaal$ 2 [} seal $ 3 Hlsrr0y 3 *S}lsvarsi2 gh s09.610 
2nd as 
Pigaed * r . } 13,126 : 5 \ 20,292 5 \ 8,505! 7 a8 11,560' 
3rd Payment— i *j : . , i 
Bageed BE: oo ‘} 87sol t 6 h 15,220 5 } 8,505) + 3} 7,301 
a Caen ‘ | 
a6 ’ 6 
Bagged lee <6 > 17,501, 1 & } 15,220 ie bs } 18,364] ¢ s} 77,397; 
a ea 1 
ulk ve | -O B34 ho 5 oO 7.5 Oo 10) 
Bagged o 5.9 i} 3°93) 9 9 } $5311 6 16 \ 5,880} | ee 6,364! 
6th a a a { | | ' 
wk 6. ! 
Bagged eet: 13,255, x Z eat |p 76.215 | 
i i Sk 
Total— | i 
Bulk «. HE +405 13 0.062 BI 2.5 I2 9 | Iz 0 
Bagged... |/12 Saaet elie: 10.362, 1355311 pro 7 99,052 Ig 4 pee 12 9 109,619 
| ( 
(a) Rail freight was deducted from 1st payment. (5) 1s. 6d. per bushel (bulk and bagged) less for 


No. 14B Pool than for Nos. 14 and 144. 


6. International Wheat Agreement.—Following a series of unsuccessful attempts 
extending over a period of years to secure an arrangement for the stabilization of inter- 
nationa] trade in wheat, an International Wheat Agreement was signed in Washington, 
D.C., United States of America, on 6th March, 1948, by 33 importing nations and the 
three exporting countries of Canada, United States of America and Australia. However, 
principally owing to the failure of the Government of the United States of America to 
ratify the Agreement-within the prescribed time, it was allowed to lapse. 

A further International Wheat Agreement was signed in Washington in March and 
April, 1949 by the representatives of 41 nations, comprising all the important wheat 
importing countries excluding Germany and Japan and the wheat exporting countries 
of Canada, United States of America, Australia, France and Uruguay. The 1949 
Agreement was similar to that proposed in 1948, its stated objectives being “to assure 
supplies of wheat to importing countries and markets for wheat to exporting countries 
at equitable and stable prices ” 

The Agreement covered a period of four years from 1st August, 1949 to 31st July, 
1953, With provision for extension beyond that date, if desired. Under its terms, the 
exporting countries participating in the Agreement were to sell specified minimum 
quantities of wheat each year if required by importing countries to do so at the maximum 
price quoted in the Agreement, while the importing countries were obliged to buy specified 
quantities if required by the exporter at the minimum price quoted for the relevant year. 
Expressed in Australian currency equivalent, the maximum price in respect of trans- 
actions under the Agreement was approximately 16s. 6d. per bushel (including 5d. per 
bushel carrying charge) for each year, while minimum prices ranged from 138. 5d. per 
bushel in 1949-50 to Tos. gd. per bushel in 1952-53. 
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The export and import quotas originally specified in the Agreement, totalling 456.3 
million bushels, were subsequently varied because oi—(i) the withdrawal of certain 
countries from participation in the Agreement (Uruguay as an exporter, and China, 
principally, of the importing countries), and (ii) the admission of new members to the 
Agreement. The principal new participants were Germany (from late 1949) and Japan 
(from 1951-52), for which the United States of America originally accepted responsi- 
bility for wheat supplied outside the provisions of the Agreement. 

The adjusted quotas for 1951-52 initially totalled 580.9 million bushels, but because 
Australian supplies in that year were inadequate to meet commitments, her quota was 
reduced from 88.7 million bushels to 72.0 million bushels and the total quota was reduced 
to 572.8 million bushels. The table below shows guaranteed sales and purchases and 
actual transactions recorded during 1951-52. 

INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT: GUARANTEED ANNUAL SALES AND 
PURCHASES AND TRANSACTIONS RECORDED FOR 1951-52. 
(7000,000 Bushels.) 














Guaran- 
Cua Sales teed | Purchases 
Exporting Country. Annual Recorded Tmporting Country. Annual | Recorded 
Sales (a) 1951-52. Pur- 1951-52. 
‘ chases.(a) 
United States ae America .. 255.1 255.1 {| United Hingagnt as 177.1 177.1 
Canada . ie 241.6 241.6 |} Germany : “a 66.1 65.9 
Australia| aig Ba 72.0 71.2 |j Italy .. wa re 40.4 36.1 
France .. wis 36 4.1 4-1 |) India... a ee 55.1 55.0 
Netherlands a rs 24.8 24.9 
Belgiuin Sis 20.2 20.1 
Union of South Africa ya 11.0 10.2 
Remaining AnpOreing. Roma 
tries .. 184.2 182.9 
Total a6 oe 572.8 572.0 Total we as 580.9 572.0 





(a) Wheat and wheat flour as wheat. 


A further agreement covering a period of three years from ist August, 1953 to 
31st July, 1956 was signed in Washington in April, 1953 by all member countries of the 
1949 Agreement except the United Kingdom. It was decided that Australia’s export 
quota under the new Agreement should be 48 million bushels. 

7. Wheat Farms.—(i) Number. Particulars of the number of farms growing 20 
acres and upwards of wheat for grain during each of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52, 
compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39, are shown in the following 
table. It should be noted that a farm worked on the share system or as a partnership 
is included as one holding only. 


NUMBER OF FARMS GROWING 20 ACRES AND UPWARDS OF WHEAT FOR GRAIN. 




















Average 
State. 1934-35 to| 1947-48. ; 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-5I, 1951-52. 

1938-39. 
New South Wales... 15,657 16,797 15,674 15.594 14,279 13,147 
Victoria oh ne 12,393 12,703 12,105 IT,491 11,203 10,076 
Queensland. . is 2,403 2,921 3,804 35744 3,862 3,005 
South Australia .. | 12,255 | 10,171 9,405 9,346 8,416 8,345 
Western Austrdlia  .. 8,859 7,551 7;:779 7,808 7,814 7,766 
Tasmania .. ne 269 126 123 58 79 | 51 

——a 

Total (a)  .. | 51,836 | 50,269 | 48,890 | 48,041 | 45,653 | 4 42,390 














(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory. 
(ii) Special Tabulations relating to Wheat Holdings. With the co-operation of State 
Statisticians, a series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings was undertaken 
for all States for the year 1949-50. The tabulations, which covered, inter alia, a series 
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of size classifications of wheat farms, have been published in detail in Primary Industries 
Bulletin, 1949-50, No. 44. A similar tabulation was made for the year 1947-48, a 
summary of the results being published in Production Bulletin No. 42, Part U1.—Primary 
Industries and Official Year Book No. 38, page 947. 


8. Area, Production and Average Yield.—-(i) Area. Wheat is the principal crop 
raised in Australia, and its progress since 1860 has been almost continuous. Prominent 
features in its early development were the increase in population following the discovery 
of gold and the redistribution of labour after the surface gold had been won. The 
economic depression of 1893 interrupted its progress, but its subsequent recovery was 
assisted by the invention of mechanical appliances, the use of superphosphates as an aid 
to production, and the introduction of new and more suitable varieties for Australian 
conditions. The establishment of closer settlement schemes and the settling of returned 
soldiers and others on the land were additional factors in its expansion. ‘The most 
serious interruptions in more recent years were those occasioned by the two World Wars 
and the economic depression of the early ’thirties. 


As previously mentioned, any variation in the acreage sown to this cereal materially 
affects the total area of crops. The area, production and average yield per acre of wheat 
for grain in each State are shown below for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 in comparison 
with the averages for the decennial periods ended 1938-39 and 1950-51 :— 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN : AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 









































Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, AC.T. Aust. 
t 
ArzEa (’000 AcREs). 
Average, 1929-30 
to 1938-39. 4,302 3,063 277 3,526 3,158 17 2 14.345 
1947-48 a 5,043 3,227 462 2,375 2,760 8 5 13,880 
1948-49 . 4,038 2,996 608 2,063 2,867 7 4| 12,583 
1949-50 a 4,012 2,828 600 1,896 2,894 6 4 12,240 
1950-51 2G 35329 2,735 | 559 1,848 3,185 5 2| 11,663 
Average, 1941-4 
to 1950-5Ir... 3,721 2,737 4ir 2,036 2,346 6 2 11,259 
1951-52 2,753 2,464 455 1,613 3,094 4 I 10,384 
PRopvuction (’000 BusHELs).(a) 
7 
I 
Average, 1929-30 ; 
to 1938-39. 55:935 38,416 4,118 34,700 | 35,812 374 43 ¢ 169,398 
3947-48 we 95,227 46,962 10,685 32,524 34,500 118 Ioo | 220,116 
1948-49 ae 64,704 49.064 14,317 26,136 36.250 156 76 190,703 
1949-50 .- 81,939 57,434 11,778 28,351 38,500 127 92 | 218,227 
1950-51 + 43,273 | 51,236 8,785_| 30,936 | 49,900 95 Tg | 154,244 
Averag?, 1941-42 
to 1950-5r 52,817 39.529 7,461 26,386 29,446 113 48 | 155,800 
1951-52 . 39,689 45,995 6,632 27,301 40,000 94 14 1 159,725 
AVERAGE YIELD PER AcRE (BUSHELS).(a) 
Average, 1929-30 
to 1938-39... 13.00 12.54 14.88 9.84 1t.34 21.73 20.63 1r.81 
1947-48 eS 18.88 14.55 23.15 13.70 12.50 I§.20 20.90 15.86 
1948-49 es 16.02 16.38 23.56 12.67 12.64 22.69 18.23 15.15 
1949-50 . 20.42 20.31 19.63 14.95 13.30 23.26 20.55 17.83 
1950-51 an 13.00 18.73 15.72 16.74 15.67 17.84 ,Fo.10 15.80 
_ Average, 1941-4 
to 1950-51. 14.19 14.44 18.16 12.96 12.55 19.86 18.49 13.84 
1951-52 Fs 14.42 18.67 14.59 16.92 12.93 26.10 13.97 15.38 
I 








(a) 60 1b. per bushel. 


A graph showing the expansion of the area sown to wheat for grain in Australia 
since 1860 appears on page 875 while a map showing the distribution of areas growing 
wheat for grain throughout Australia in 1947-48 appeared on pp. 977-8 of issue No. 39. 
Similar maps showing the distribution of wheat areas in 1924-25 and 1938-39 appeared 
in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 695, and Official Year Book No. 34, p. 451, respectively. 
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(ii): Production. Apart from the variations in the area sown, the size of the wheat 
harvest in Australia is largely determined by the nature of the season and inconsistencies 
in this respect are reflected in the yearly production. 


Tt should be noted, however, that with improved farming methods, including the 
proper tillage of the soil, rotation of crops, the growing of suitable varieties and the 
application of fertilizers, average yields per acre during five decades to 1951 have shown 
a continued improvement. 


The main wheat-producing States of Australia are New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Western Australia. Queensland production normally approaches local 
demands, but Tasmania imports from the mainland to satisfy its needs, though partly 
in exchange it ships flour made from local wheat which is particularly suitable for biscuits. 
Normally the production of wheat greatly exceeds Australian requirements, and from half 
to three-quarters of the crop is exported overseas. 


Australia’s wheat production in 1951-52 was 159.7 million bushels, representing 
an average yield of 15.38 bushels per acre. This was 3.9 million bushels more than the 
average for the decennium ended 1950-51 and 9.7 million bushels less than the average 
for the ten years ended 1938-39. 


(iii) Average Yield. Short-term variations in this are due chiefly to the vagaries 
of the seasons. The best average yields per acre for single seasons since 1901 were 
obtained in 1920-21, 16.08 bushels ; in 1942-43, 16.78 bushels ; and in 1949-50, 17.83 
bushels. The average yicld obtained for the 1951-52 season was 15.38 bushels. 


(iv) Decennial Averages, 1861-70 to 1943-52. The following table shows the 
_ average area, production and yield per acr2 for decennial periods since. 1861. 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN : AVERAGE AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 











Decennium. Area. Production. Yield per Acre. 

*ooo Acres. *000 Bushels. Bushels. 
1861-70 .. * Me 831 10,622 12.77 
1871-80 ..  . ds 1,646 17,711 10.76 
I881-9go. lk. an Ses 3.258 - 26,992 8.29 
1891-1900. . ate 4,087 29,934 7.32 
IQOI-IO -.. me 7s 5,711 56,058 9.82 
IQII-20 .. a an 8,928 95,480 10.69 
1921-30 .. ba of 11,291 135,400 I1.99 
1931-40... as 68 14,176 177,758 12.54 
IQ4I-50... ‘“s es 11,358 145,599 12.82 
1943-52... 2 ad 11,097 155,108 13.98 





9. Varieties of Wheat Sown.—{i) General. The breeding of wheat suitable to loca 
conditions has long been established in Australia. Farrar (1845-1905) did invaluable 
work in pioneering this field and the results of his labour and the continued efforts of 
those who have since followed him have proved of immense benefit to the wheat industry 
of Australia. Their efforts have resulted in better average yields, a greater uniformity 
of sample, with which has accrued certain marketing advantages, as well as an 
improvement in the quality of wheat grown. More than 1,000 different varieties of 
Australian wheats have been catalogued by the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, but the number of the principal varieties grown during each 
season is restricted to about 4o. 
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(ii) States, 1951. Details of the principal varieties of wheat sown in 1951 in the 
five main producing States and the proportion each bears to the total area sown are given 
in the following table. 


. WHEAT: PRINCIPAL VARIETIES SOWN FOR ALL PURPOSES. 1951. 









































New South Wales. Victoria.(a) Queensland.(d) 
Variety. Eppes z Variety. Pi tie, z Variety. P tee 
% % % 
Bencubbin 34.50 | Quadrat . | 36.36 | Charter 16.54 
Gabo 13.00 | Insignia : 30.37 | Gabo.. 14.67 
Kendee 7.78 | Pinnacle - | 15.79 | Seafoam 8.30 
Celebration 6.53 | Beneubbin E 4.67 | Puora 7.85 
Ford 5.87 | Magnet : 3.99 | Lawrence 7.30 
Charter 5-39 | Baldmin 5 1.78 | Puseas 4.25 
Bordan 4.00 | Gabo.. 7 1.52 | Puglu 3.95 
Koala .. 2.36 | Pindar 1.39 | Fedweb 3.62 
Quadrat 2.31 | Diadem 0.98 | Three Seas 3.19 
Magnet St 1.86 | Ghurka 0.88 | Puno.. 3.11 
Eureka and All other (c) .. 2.27 | Celebration 3.06 
Eureka 2 1.63 : Kendee 2.76 
Warigo 1.56 Cailloux 2.02 
Yalta .. 1.30 Warput 0.88 
All other (c) II.91 All other (c) 18.50 
Total .. | 100.00 Total .. | 100.00 Total .. | 100.00 
South Australia. Western Australia. 
Variety. eur Variety. a ale 
% % 
Gabo .. 20.58 | Bungulla - {| 27.92 
Bencubbin 15.08 | Bencubbin - i 23.98 
Warigo 6.10 | Gluclub . | Ir.09 
Scimitar 4.93 | Kondut 10.96 
Dirk 4.00 | Wongoondy 4.29 
Quadrat 4.00 | Eureka 1 3.26 
Reldep 3.97 | Koorda 3.22 
Waratah 3.42 | Ranee ; 1.99 
Marathon . 3.21 | Gabo 1.74 
Javelin 2.70 | Regalia 1.26 
Gluyas.. 2.69 | Insignia /  ¥.17 
Sword .. 2.64 | Bluclub ‘0.95 
Insignia 2.44 | All other (c) ' 8.17 
Rapier “2.06 ; 
Bungulla 1.99 \ 
Glen Wari 1.95 
All other (c) 18.24 ; 
| 
100.00 Total .. | 100.00 


Total 





(a) Wheat sown for grain and hay only. 


“ not stated.’ 


(6) Wheat sown for grain only. 


(c) Includes 
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io. F.A.Q. Standard of Wheat——The Chambers of Commerce in each of the four main 
wheat States each year determine the “‘ f.a.q.”” standard for the State. “ F.a.q.”? means 
“ fair average quality ”, and the standard is used as the basis for sales of the season’s 
crop. It represents the average quality for the season, and this average varies from year 
to year, and from State to State. “ F.a.q.” is an Australian term, and the method 
differs from that of other countries which sell according to sample, or (as in Canada) 
according to grades which are fixed, and do not vary from year to year. 


Samples of wheat are obtained by the Chambers of Commerce from the different 
wheat districts, and are mixed to give a representative sample of the whole crop. From 
this representative sample the fa. q. weight is determined by the use of the Schopper 
1-litre scale chondrometer. 


The f.a.q. weight of a bushel of wheat used in each of the four main wheat-producing 
States for the 1952-53 season’s crop was as follows (1951-52 details in parentheses)— 
New South Wales, 64 Ib. (63 lb.); Victoria, 64} Ib. (64 lb.); South Australia, 634 Ib. 
(63 lb.); and Western Australia, 647 lb. (624 Ib.). 


11. Price of Wheat.—(i) Home Consumption. The price charged by the Australian 
Wheat Board for wheat sold to millers for gristing into flour for consumption in Australia 
and for wheat sold as stock feed is shown in the table below for the years indicated. 


' 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD’S PRICE FOR WHEAT FOR HOME CONSUMPTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 


(s. d. per Bushel, Bulk Basis.) 
{ 


‘ 








Particulars. ‘1947. 1948. 1949. 1950.(a) 1951. 1952. 1953. 
7 | pee ef nod ia 
For Flour .. 1(b) 3 1 6 3 6 8 6 8 7 10 Io o| 41 41 
For Stock Feed .. | 4 11 6 3 6 8 6 § 7 10 iit o \{c)i3 11 
: 1 











(a) Excludes sd. per bushel subsidy paid by the Commonwealth Government, making the total 
return to growers 7s. 1d. per bushel, bulk basis. (b) Excludes 13. per bushel recovered from Flour 
Tax and included in advances to growers. (c) Excludes subsidy of 4s. 1d. in 1952 and 2s. 2d. in 
1953 paid by the Commonwealth Government. In Western Australia the price in 1952 was 1os.,, 
exelusive of subsidy. 


(ii) Export Wheat Prices—Australian Wheat Board’s Basic Selling Price. Details 
of the export wheat prices are given in the table below for the years stated. Owing to 
changes which have occurred in the manner of selling export wheat, it is not possible to 
quote prices on a strictly comparable basis throughout the period covered by the table. 
The prices for 1939 represent the “weighted average shippers’ limits f.o.r. ports for 
growers’ bagged and bulk lots, Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide.” Following the 
acquisition of the 1939-40 and later wheat crops by the Commonwealth Government, it 
was no longer possible to record prices on this basis. The prices shown below for the 
Years 1946 to 1951 are the basic export selling prices of the Australian Wheat Board. 
The quotations are more or less nominal, as the market is “ broad” and wheat is 
sold at times above and below this basic price, depending upon conditions of sale. Much 
of the wheat is sold at prices fixed under contract for delivery over lengthy periods. 


As from August, 1949, under the terms of the International Wheat Agreement, 
Australia has undertaken to sell, if required, 80.8 (subsequently increased to 88.7, but 
for the year 1951-52, hecause of the small harvest, reduced to 72.0) million bushels 
per year (August to July) to contracting importing countries. After commitments 
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under the International Wheat Agreement have been met, Australia is free to sell any 
additional wheat available at any price which may find a market. It has therefore become 
necessary since August, 1949, to distinguish between the prices applicable to wheat for 
sale within and without the Agreement as follows :— 


(a) Prices at which Australia is prepared to sell Wheat under the Terms of the I.W.A. 
‘These are shown in terms of Australian currency under the heading ‘“I.W.A. Quota 
Wheat” in the table below. Up to July, 1953 (that is for the full period covered by the 
1949 Agreement) negotiations were at the maximum price permitted by the Agreement. 
As the prices were fixed basically in terms of gold the maximum prices expressed in terms 
of Australian currency rose from 118. 2d. prior to devaluation to 163, 1d. per bushel after 
devaluation (19th September, 1949). From ist December, 1951 the f.0.b. price at which 
Australia will sell wheat under the I.W.A. was increased to 16s. 6d. per bushel (bulk basis) 
by the addition of 5d. per bushel carrying charge. 


(b) Prices at which Australia is prepared to sell Wheat outside the I.W.A. These are 
shown in terms of Australian currency under the heading ‘“‘ Free” Wheat in the table 
below. The amount of wheat available for sale at these prices on the “free”? market 
is that which is available, after commitments under the I.W.A. have been met and thus 
varies considerably from year to year. 


Owing to the fact that in recent years varying proportions of exportable wheat have 
been sold forward on contracts for delivery some months ahead at widely differing prices 
and because sales have been made on differential bases under the I.W.A. since August, 
1949 prices recorded in the table below do not necessarily represent the prices actually 
received for wheat shipped during the periods shown. 


EXPORT WHEAT PRICES: AUSTRALIA. 

















(s. d.) 
Australian Wheat Board 
Average price I average selling price per 
per bushel | ; bushel for f.a.q. bulk 
for bulk H ! wheat, f.0.b. basis. 
Year ended December. and bagged Year ended July. 
lots f.o.r. : 7 
ports basis. ‘ LW.A. Quota “ Free” 
' Wheat. Wheat. 
= ee | 
s. d. ' a d. 8s. da. 
1939(a) as 2 4 | 1950 ae as oh I5 5 18 6 
1946(b)... ee IO iI | IQ5I os Bs | 16 1 18 9 
1947(6).. we 16 8 + 1952 a8 .. ((@) 16 4 20 9 
1948(b) be 18 8 | 1953 a .. (ad) 16 6 2I 2 
1949(8){c) .. ae I5 I, : 
i] 
(a) Weighted average of shippers’ limits for growers’ bulk and bagged lots, Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide, for eight months ended August, 1939. (d) Australian Wheat Board basic export selling 


price. {e) Average for seven months ended July, 1949. (d) Includes 5d. per bushel carrying 
charge from 1st December, 1951. 


(iii) Payments to Growers. Reference is made in par. 5 (v) of this section to the 
amounts paid to growers from the wheat pools. 


12. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated value of the wheat crop in each State 
and in Australia during the seasons 1950-51 and 1951~52 is shown below. ‘The values 


are on a gross basis at the principal market in each State and are based upon payments 
made to producers. 
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WHEAT FOR GRAIN: VALUE OF CROP(a), 1950-51 AND 1951-52. 











Particulars. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. { A.C.T.| Australia. 
1950-51— 
Aggregate value £ | 28,868,190'34,054,844] 6,285,124/22,793,283132,664,123| 63,890] 10,6171124,740,071 
Value per acre .. 88/13/75 £12/9/o £11/4/11 £r2/6/8 B10/5/1 £12/0/3 £5/10/8 £10/13/21 
Aggregate value £ 68,780] 10,8 6 
geregate value 29,031,730|34,090,625| 5,395,520/22,643,963/29,492,155 780] 10,803}320,733,57 
Value per acre .. eto, 10/1t £13/16/9| £11/17/5 £14/0/9 £/9/10/7 gr9/1/10 £10/7/4 £11 12/7 





(a) Gross value of total crop, including drought relief and also seed used on farm, 


13. Production and Disposal of Wheat in Australia.—In the following table details 
are given of the production of wheat and its disposal during each of the cereal years ended 
30th November, 1948 to 1952 in comparison with the average for the three years ended 
November, 1937 to 1939. The particulars respecting local consumption refer to sales 
actually executed by the Australian Wheat Board, whilst those respecting exports 
represent actual shipments. (For particulars of production and exports from 1860 see 


graph, p. 876). 
WHEAT: PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL, AUSTRALIA. 
(7000,000 Bushels.) 


















































cinta aay Year ended 30th November—- 
Years 
Particulars. ended 
30th 
Nov. 1948. 1949. 1950. 195i. 1952. 
1939. 
Opening stocks cprsting flour as 
wheat) : ‘ oe 10.2 13.3 26.3 19.0 | 43.8 19.4 
Production ded ee .. | 164.7 | 220.1 | 190.7 | 218.2 | 184.2 | 159.7 
Total Available Supplies .. | 174.9 | 233.4 | 217.0 | 237.2 | 228.0 | 179.1 
fe es. es | 
Exports— i 
Wheat : ee .. | 75.0 | 86.9 | 82.5 | 82.8] 85.9 | 45.6 
Flour as wheat $8 sis 30.6 | 43.0 | 35.7 36.9 | 41.6 35.2 
Local Consumption— { | 
Flour as wheat ae oe 30.9 | 33-6) 34.5 35.5 | 37-6 39.0 
Stock feed... 7 a 9.3 | 20.7 | 22.6 | 23.5 | 27.4 | 23.9 
Seed... ‘A 14.6] 12.5 12.2 11.6] 10.5 10.3 
Breakfast foods and other uses a8 (a) 4.2 4.2 3.0 4-3 3.8 
Balance retained on farm fexslading 
secd) (6) 3-9! 4.2 4 4.2 3.4 
Closing stocks (ineluding flour as 
wheat) Re 14.5 | 26.3 19.0 43.8 19.4 16.9 
Total Disposals .. -. | 174-9 | 231.1 | 214.9 | 247.8 | 230.9 | 178.1 
Excess (+) or Deficiency (—) of | 
Disposals in respect of Available , 
Supplies (c) .. =i =o —2.3 | —2.1 | +4.6 | +2.9 | —1.0 
(a) Included with flour (local consumption). (6) Tncluded with stock feed. (c) Includes. 


allowance for unrecorded movements ia stocks, gain or loss in out-turn, ete. 
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14. Exports of Wheat and Flour.—(i) Quantities. The following table shows parti- 
culars of the exports of wheat and flour and total of both in terms of wheat for each of the 
years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 
For the sake of convenience, flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 1 ton of 
flour being taken as equal to 46.3 bushels of grain. Wheat and flour have been imported 
to tide over lean seasons on only two occasions since 1900; in 1902-3 the wheat harvest 
was as low as 12,378,000 bushels, and wheat and flour representing 12,468,000 bushels of 
wheat were imported, whilst an equivalent of 7,279,000 bushels was imported in 1914-15 
to supplement the yield of 25 million bushels produced in that season. During the five 
vears ended 1951-52 exports in terms of wheat averaged 112,252,000 bushels compared 
with the average of 106,432,000 bushels for the five years ended 1938-39. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 














Quantity. Value (£’000.) 
Ye: Flour. : 
one - maa een ==! Potal . tan = 
Wheat. , ae as Wheat, Wheat. > Flour. Total. 
As Flour. | Wheat. : : 
| . fa) 
ee oe hes ce. is Santee ‘ez x ! f Se ee 
: H | 
*o00 «=. «CTons. | ooo | ’ooo | ' 
bush. +(2,000lb.) bush. | bush. , 
Average, 1934-35 : : 

1938-39 -- 76,473 647,073 | | 29,959 {106.432 14,813 i 5,058 | 19,871 
1947-48... .. 60,174 | 788,017 ; 36,485 | 96,659 52,813 ! 31,981 | 84,794 
1948-49. . .. 83,030 | 860,578 | 39,845 {122,875 | 64,705 | 33,916 | 98.627 
1949-50... -» 78,426 | 775,499 | 35,906 | 114,332 ; 62,173 | 26,482 | 88,655 
1950-51... .. 86,782 | 886,533 | 41,046 |127,828 | 74,151 | 33,022 | 107,173 
195I-52.. -. 62,921 791,470 36,645 | 99,566 55.287 | 33,107 | 88,304 

1 1 
(a) One ton (2,000 Ib.) of flour is taken to be ¢ equivalent to 46.3 b to 46.3 bushels 3 of wheat. (6) Excludes 


wheatmeal for baking. 

(ii) Destination. (a) Wheat. The following table shows the exports of wheat to 
various countries for each of the five years ended 1951-52 and the average for the five 
years ended 1938-39. 

WHEAT : EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 Bushels.) 














Average. 
Country to which Exported. 12339 1947~48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
\ 

United Kingdom .. -- | 45.195 | 17,226 | 34,523 9,435 | 20,017 | 17,932 
' Cyprus... a “8 te 1.582 773 | 1,276 2,266 
India : aa 1,662 21,336 16,939 | 35,254 | 16,742 79372 
Treland, Republic of a 3:276 2,402 1,337 321! 1,897} 1,933 
New Zealand mo: ive Dink 1,537 | 4,401 7:395 | 5,756; 4,863 |; 9,649 
Rhodesia, Southern St es 741 799 712° 1,034 1,513 

Union of South Africa aa 602 5 1,623 2,242 430 a 
Other British Countries 62 3,985 4,900 4,885 629 1,184 1,609 
Egypt... are = 503 509 8,510 6,511 | 17,075 3,980 
Finland .. ae ne a a ove 1.337 309 331 
Germany. . ae 235)... x (a)2,336 |(2)4,734 
Ttaly - ie oe 3,152 | 665 5 3255 1 7,965 | 6,473 

Japan... Ns bee 6,471 jon 1,843 6,885 : 2,798 Se 
Netherlands ws be 760 402 352 1,339 , 1,786 3,095 
Persia (Iran) ea 3s | 23 2,260 1,023 740 148 

Spain... oe a 246 | ae a9 1.655 ae ae 
Sweden .. ae AS 556 746 1,029 3,342 1,493 
Other Foreign Countries ee 8,849 7,008 231 3,200 4,988 303 
Total ae .. | 76,473 | 60,174 | 83,030 | 78,426 86,782 | 62,921 














{a) Germany, Federal Republic of. 
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(b) Flour. The following table shows the exports of flour to various countries for 
each of the five years ended 1951-52, and the average for the five years ended 1938-39 :— 


FLOUR : EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
(Tons of 2,000 Ib.) 


























Average, 
Country to which Exported. 7934"35 | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
(a) 
United Kingdom .. .. 1142,912 | 56,366 1233,544 | 35,236 {112,953 | 96,432 
Ceylon .. os i 16,915 | 190,217 | 187,987 | 131,348 | 190,674 | 187,734 
Hong Kong es -- | 44,966 | 21,988 9,820 | 90,699 | 21,122 8,689 
India se a os 2,732 | 59,642 | 72,192 | 188,358 | 54,609 | 83,142 
Malava (British) .. .. | 63,309 | 136,488 | 100,445 | 78,372 | 79,930 |, 60,030 
- Mauritius ee es 54,960 | 46,367 | 19,722 | 33,204 | 22,168 | 22,347 
Singapore = (a) 45729 | 15,282 | 21,399 | 58,339 | 52,238 
Sudan Anglo- Reyptian 8 4,060 28 5.446 | 15,214 } 16,710 | 16.146 
mone British Countries ae 5,623 |c122,712 | 70,037 | 35,589 | 60,1773 | 41,013 
Egypt .. | 24,284 | 85,841 2,869 | 53,759 |1T21,001 | 65,143 
Indonesia, Republic of Si afd ws ua 4,472 | 62,890 | 62,322 
Japan... is 722 1,887 | 124 | 18,649 163 a 
Siam 3 ae 3,175 ae 3,249 | 12,068 8,697 8,475 
Other Foreign Countries .- |283,415 | 61,752 | 99,861 | 57,132 | 77,104 | 88,359 
Total em -. |647,073 |788,017 | 860,578 | 775,499 | 886,533 | 791,470 
(a) Excludes wheatmeal for baking. * (8) Included with Malaya (British). (ce) Includes 


38,377 tons, Palestine. 


15. Stocks of Wheat and Flour.—Stocks of wheat and flour in terms of wheat held 
by each State at 30th November in each year 1939 and 1948 to 1952 are shown in the 
following table. These data are based on stocks held at mills, a ports and depots as 
recorded by the Australian Wheat Board. 


WHEAT (INCLUDING FLOUR IN TERMS OF WHEAT) : STOCKS AT 30TH 











NOVEMBER.(a) 
(Bushels.) 
30th November— N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
1939 ++ | 6,674,033 | 4,702,088 | 549,219 { 6,133,986 | 2,512,576 | 240,728 | 20,812,630 
1948 ae ++ {14,051,381 | 4,366,397 | 1,533,993 | 4,677,100 | 1,285,047 391,417 | 26,305,335 
1949 ie -» | 7,863,597 | 4,932,544 | 1,022,181 | 2,263,210 | 2,758,154 130,511 | 18,970,197 
1950 Be -+ 116,875,191 |12,596,836 | 1,880,457 | 6,658,635 | 5,556,227 | 221,856 | 43,789,202 
1951 a +» | 3,595,558 | 6,250,683 565,049 | 5,557,175 | 3,248,883 162,826 | 19,380,174 
1952 ore .» | 5,880,929 | 4,432,261 5,000 | 4,253,930 | 2,107,633 187,226 | 16,866,978 





{a) One ton of flour is treated as equivalent to 46.3 bushels of wheat. 


16. Bulk Handling of Wheat in Australia.—(i) Description and Development of the 
Bulk Handling System. A detailed description of the bulk handling system including 
its advantages and disadvantages compared with other methods of handling appeared 
on pages 954-8 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


New South Wales, Victoria and Western Australia have operated bulk handling 
systems for a number of years, but no attempt was made until 1952 to introduce such a 
system in Queensland or South Australia. In this year, partly because of the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies of jute bags, the Australian Wheat Board erected an up-to- 
date plant for the receival and shipping of wheat in bulk at the Port of Ardrossan in 
South Australia and a temporary silo at Pinkenba, Brisbane. Tasmania has to date 
not found bulk handling necessary as it is a relatively small wheat: producer. 
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(ii) Bulk Handling in the States. Particulars of the operation of the bulk handling 
system and projected extensions of the system in the States concerned are set out below :— 


(a) New South Wales. At present, there are 180 elevators situated at the more 
important wheat receiving stations throughout the State, with a storage capacity of 
24,678,000 bushels, as well as terminal elevators at Sydney and Newcastle, which have 
receiving capacity per day of 6,000 tons and 2,000 tons respectively. 


Work is proceeding on additions to country silos and the extension to the Newcastle 
terminal. In addition, four wheat storage sub-terminals at Junee, Temora, Parkes and 
Werris Creek are being erected to overcome the shortage of sacks and the immediate 
difficulties involved in constructing permanent silos at country centres. Two of these 
sub-terminals were in operation for the 1951-52 season. For that season there were 
also 75 temporary country bulkheads erected by the Australian Wheat Board each with 
a capacity of approximately 100,000 bushels. These bulkheads are operated by the, 
Government Grain Elevators. - 


The following table illustrates the development of the bulk handling system in New 
South Wales from its inception in 1920-21 :— 


GRAIN ELEVATORS : WHEAT RECEIVED, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


























Elevators in Wheat Received. 
Country Districts. Storage --—] Proportion 
rapactiyor In et 
Elevators F rop 
mene | \ oe In Country’ Elevators Total Becived 
| Available.| Used. |! CO"NtrY| Bievators.| from Of Wy 
i ite icts. Non-Silo Elevators. 
Stations. 
| PERE gear at ieee oars) sel ai rae (ES EE ESIC EE 
No. No. Bushels. {| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. % 
1g20~2r .. ee 28) 28] 5,450,000] 1,941,694 5s 1,941,694 3-5 
1930-31 .. set 99 99] 16.373,000] 22,948,116 724,972] 23,673,088 35.9 
1940-41 .. on 175 159] 23,548,000] 11,453,207 7,140, 11,460,347] 47.9 
1948-49 .. Mis 180| 180] 24,478,00c] 36,103,108 oe 36,103,108 55.8 
1949-50 .. bn 180! 180] 24,478,00c] 40,208,521 88,164) 40,296,685 49.2 
1950-51 .. as 180 180} 24,678.00c |b26,679,000 Se 26,679,00c 61.7 
IQ5I-52 .. sis 180 180] 24,678,00c |¢28,631,000 105,000] 28,736,00c 72.4 
(a) At one filling. {b) Includes 268,000 bushels received into bulkheads. (c) Includes 


3,483,000 bushels received into bulkheads and terminals. 


(b) Victoria. The Victorian Grain Elevators Board operates at present 147 country 
elevators, including nine leased from flour mills, with a capacity of 16,639,000 bushels 
and a terminal elevator at Geelong with a capacity of 4,100,000 bushels. Amendments 
to the Grain Elevators Acts were passed in 1950 to permit the construction of elevators 
at a number of stations not yet provided with bulk handling facilities, and to erect 
additional bins at stations where the existing storage capacity is inadequate. The 
shortage of essential construction materials and labour has so far prevented commence- 
ment of this new work. 


Temporary means of extending bulk handling facilities have been adopted pending 
these extensions and owing to cornsack difficulties. During the war years, the Australian 
Wheat Board had constructed or acquired sub-terminal storages at Dunolly, Murtoa and 
Warracknabeal with total storage capacity of 23,000,000 bushels. In addition, in recent 
years, a programme of construction of temporary bulkheads at country stations has 
been planned by the Australian Wheat Board and, for the 1951-52 season, 71 of these 
with a capacity of 5,990,000 bushels were in operation. Bulkheads were also constructed 
at eight country centres in New South Wales, where bulk wheat receivals are under the 
control of the Victorian bulk handling authorities. These gave a further 1,064,000 bushels 
of bulk storage capacity. 
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The following table sets out the development of the bulk handling system in Victoria 
for a series of years from 1939-40. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS : WHEAT RECEIVED, VICTORIA. 
































1 Elevators. | Terminal. ‘ 
rorrotal 
awe : Wheat Conan 
Season. ' Capacity | Capacity Received. R eae : 
Number. at one Number. | atone lovato in 
filling. filling. Wlevators. 
z ae | ees 
i >o00 Bush. *000 Bush. {ooo Bush. % 
1939-40 48 5,385 I 2,250 10,784 23.9 
1 ; | 
1948-49 . 138 14,159 | 1) 4,100 38,739 79.0 
1949-50. | 138 | 14,159 | 1) 4,100 | 45,341 | 78.9 
IQ50-5I .. | (a) 147 16,639 1 4,100 |(b) 40,590 79.2 
1951-52 .. | (a) 147 16,639 Tt 4,100 |(b) 41,849 Q1.0 
(a) Includes 9 elevators leased from country flour mills. (6) Includes bulkheads and sub- 
terminals. 


(c) Queensland. Bulkheads of 90,000 bushels capacity each have been erected at 
Oakey and Dalby in the Darling Downs. These together with a temporary terminal 
silo at Pinkenba, Brisbane with a capacity of 500,000 bushels first came into operation 
in the 1952-53 season. 


(d) South Australia. Arising from the shortage of cornsacks which threatened the 
1951-52 season and also the restricted demand overseas for wheat in bags, the Australian 
Wheat Board constructed a bulk terminal at Ardrossan capable of receiving wheat direct 
from growers on York Peninsula and storing approximately 1,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
With shipments being made during the receival period the total which could be received 
into this facility would be about 1,250,000 bushels, whilst any bagged wheat received 
in excess of that accommodation could be later cut into the storage and shipped in bulk. 
This facility is controlled by the Australian Wheat Board and operated from the 1952~53 
harvest. 


(e) Western Australia. Under the Bulk Handling Act, 1936, the Co-operative Bulk 
Handling Ltd., controlled and managed by Western Australian wheat growers, has until 
31st December, 1955, the sole right of receiving wheat in bulk at railway stations and 
sidings where the company has installations. 


The company operates 268 sidings equipped for bulk handling, a shipping gallery 
and conveyor belt at Geraldton and a silo at Fremantle. The installations at Geraldton 
and Fremantle are owned by the State Government. Plans are in hand for the con- 
struction of a terminal at Albany and improvements at Bunbury which at present has a 
storage capacity of 300,000 bushels. 


The method of storage in Western Australia differs from that employed in the eastern 
States. Horizontal storages made simply from timber and galvanized iron are employed 
as compared with the more costly vertical concrete structures in the castern States. 
The Western Australian storage bins can be dismantled, moved and re-erected as required. 


Owing to the nature of the system in use in Western Australia, particulars of the 
capacity comparable with those published for New South Wales and Victoria do not 
exist. The table below sets out the number of sidings equipped for bulk handling, receipts 
of bulk wheat and the proportion of the marketable harvest represented by the receivals 
for the seasons indicated. 
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BULK WHEAT HANDLED: WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 











| Total ‘ | Receivals as a 

«ae Total Bulk Proportion of 
Season. Sidings “cel ark 

| Equipped.(a) Receivals. pri ethelig 
No. Bushels. % 

1931-32 a ae Ss He 5 1,265,000 3.4 
1941-42 Se Sig ss a 232 33,304,000 ((b) 97.8 
1948-49 as 5% aie oe = 234 32,815,119 fe) 100.0 
1949-50 Me ne oe =e 234 34,565,140 ie) 100.0 
1950-51 of a os a 260 46,088,474 ,(c) 100.0 
IQ5I-52 = ae 3 as 268 36,412,027 |(c) 100.0 








(a) These figures do not include four bins in Lakes District erected in 1940, a fifth point at 
Ravensthorpe equipped for the 1947-48 season, and two installations in East and West Yorkrakine built 
in 1949. These points are removed from the railway and wheat received is transported by road to the 
rail or direct to the port. They do not include six points at which whect is directly loaded into railway 
wagons. (b) Quantities affected by war-time restrictions and difficulties. (ec) In 1948, the 
Wheat Stabilization Act passed by the Western Australian Parliament as complementary legislation to 
the Federal Act provided for all bagged wheat to be treated. This is done by the company paying the 
grower the value of the bag when received and issuing him a bulk wheat receipt. 


17. World Area and Production of Wheat.—The details in the following table of 
the world area and production of wheat by principal countries and by continents have 
been compiled from official sources so far as they are available, but more particularly 
from the records published by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, and the United States Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. The harvests 
shown for countries in the Northern Hemisphere are those garnered during the period 
March to October whilst those for the Southern Hemisphere cover the period November 
to February following. 


WHEAT: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 











Area.(a) | Production. Yield per Acre. 
| 
sty wa and Aver- 
ountry. Average Average age 1952. 
1935-39. 1951. | 1952.(0) 1935-39. IQ5I. 1952.(b) 1935- 1951. (6) 
39- 





*000 *000 "000 | ’000 *000 ”000 
acres. acres. acres. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bus. | bus. | bus. 
North America— | i 
312,399; 552,657, 687,922| 12.2] 21.9] 26.5 

















Canada + 25,595| 25,254) 25,995 

United States .. 57;:293| 61,492} 70,585] 758,629, 980,810} 1,291,447] 13.2] 16.0] 18.3 
Total(c) ea 84,170} 88,470} 98,370] 1,086,000) 1,550,000] 1,997,000] 12.9] 17.5| 20.3 

Europe— 

France... .- 12,560] 10,900} 11,000, 286,505; 265,000; 310,000; 22.8] 24.3! 28.2 

Greece Pon 2,172 2,357 2,382 30,425 34,200) 38,500] 14.0] 34.5] 16.2 

Italy .. 2s 12,577| 12,125] 12,000! 278,366; 260,000] 295,000; 22.1] 21.4| 24.6 

Spain .. «+ |(@)rx,253) 10,380! 10,625 (d)157,986| 175.000] 170,000/d 14.0} 16.9] 16.0 

Tnited Kingdom 1,843 2,131 2,030] 62,361 86,460) 86,130) 33.8) 40.6) 42.4 

Western Germany [(e) 2,785 2,650) 2,950 (€) 92,400} 112,580} 120,920/€ 33.2} 42.5] 41.0 

Yugoslavia Ss 5,400 45349) 4:530 97,700) 83,664 61,618; 18.1] 19.2) 13.6 














Total{c) Pe 74,890} 71,170} 71,340) 1,599,000{ 1,585,000] 1,650,000} 21.4) 22.3) 23.1 





a 


U.S.S.R. .. «+ | 104,000} (f) (f) | 1,240,000} (f) (f) 11.9 (f) | (A) 





























See next page for footnotes. 
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WHEAT: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS 
CGUNTRIES—continued. 
Area.(a) Production. Yield per Acre. 
Continent and 
Country. : Aver- 7 
Average a Average age 1952. 
1935-39.) 795%- 19§2.(b) 1935-39. IQ5r. 1952.(d) 1935-| 7952-4 (b) 
| 39. 
1 
eee ——|-- 1 
*000 000 ’000 "000 "000 "000 bus- | bus- | bus- 
acres. acres. acres. | bushels. . bushels, | bushels. | hel. hel. hel. 
Africa— 
Algeria 4,185 4,037 4,258 35,201 33,000 45,000) 8.4) 8.2; 10.6 
Egypt .. 1,464 1,554 15455) 45:849 45,000) 40,500} 31.3] 29.0] 27.8 
Total(c) 13,850} 15,360] 16.920! 143,000 160,000, 175,000} 10.3) 10.4] 10.3 
Asia— 
China .. (2) 49,000|(9)53,000; (f) _!(¢) 750,000 (9)788,395)(9)759,975) € 15.3] 9 14.9] (f) 
India .. (€) 34,7651 24,134) 23,235)(¢) 379,100 248,000) 246,000! e10.9] 10.3) 10.6 
Tran (e) 4.191 (S) 6,529e) 72,128 66,000 75,000; € 17.21 (f) 11.5 
Japan .. 1.735 1,812 1,781| 49:954 54:750 56,480l 28.8) 30.2} 31.7 
Pakistan (h) 10,832] 10,435 (h) 4 147,600! 115.000} (h) 13.6} II.0 
Turkey 8,973! 12,000] 13,500{ 135,690! 205,000; 235,000! 15.1| 17.1| 17.4 
|_| . 
t 
Total(c) 108,190] 114,620 115,320; 1,498,000 1,610,000; 1,630,000; 13.8} 14,0} 14.1 
» —— = ‘ echastenicecgeathiad 
1 | 
South America— \ ' 
Argentina 15,834) 6,772} 13:500, 221,769 77,161} 285,000) 34.0} 11.4] 20.0 
Chile .. 1,963 1,853 2,670: 31.562 36.300) 43.590} 16.1 19.6) 21.1 
i _ | 
Total(c) ocd 20,490] 12,150} 19,190, 281,000 155,000} 375,000; 13.7]| 12.8) 19.5 
ql 
— —} es |\—___—_. 
Oceania— ! H 
Australia 13,128} 10,334] 16,209; dike 159.725! 95,208] x2.9] 15.4 19.1 
Soe 1 
Total(c) 13,3491 10,479 10.339] 176,873! 163.725, 199,208{ 13.2] 15.6| 19.3 
World Total(c) 478,940) 427,250| 446,480} 6,024,000 6,480,000! 7,326.0001 14.4] 15.2] 16.4 
t 1 
(a) Figures r2fer to harvested areas as far as possible. (6) Preliminary. (c) Totals 


(estimates) include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 
not shown. (d) 1935 only. (e) Average of less than five years. (f) Not available. See 
footnote (c). (g) Unofficial. (A) Included with India. 


18. Exports—Principal Countries —The following table shows the quantities of 
wheat exported from the chief exporting countries for the period 1934-38 and the years 
1950 and 1951 according to statistics recently published by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and the United States Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. ; 


While Australia’s production of wheat ranges between 2 and 4 per cent. of the world’s 
total, its exports account for a much higher proportion of the total quantities shipped. 
During the five years 1934-38 Australia’s share of world wheat exports was 16 per cent., 
but in 1951 the proportion fell7to 11 per cent., although the actual quantity shipped 
was somewhat greater. . 
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WHEAT(a) : EXPORTS, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
Average, 1934-38. 1950. 1951. 
Exporting Country. Propor- Propor- Propor- 
Quantity.| Wrrid | Quantity.) Wong | Quantity.) or of 
Total. | Total. Total 
000 % *000 % *000 % 
| bushels. bushels. bushels. 
Canada 175,294 27.58 | 206,962} 26.57 | 289,663, 27.00 
Argentina 122,740| 19.32 | 102,263] 13.13 gr ‘5121 8.53 
Australia. . 102,406; 16-11 | 125,951) 16.17 | 122,891) 11.45 
Dnited States of America 46,274] 7.28 | 250,286) 32.13 | 474,066] 44.19 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) . 26,631; 4.19 |(b)14,697 1.89 |(b)25,720| 2.40 
France 3 18,316] 2.88 32,488] 4.17 30,107, 2.80 
All other 143,993} 22.65 | 46,305) 5.94) 38,937, 3.63 
Total 635.654] 100.00 | 778,952| 100.00 |1,072,896, 100.00 
World Production (mil. bush.) 6,024 6,317 6,480 
Proportion of Australia’s Pro- % % % 
duction to World Pro- | 
duction ; i 2.82 | 2.92 2.46 





(a) Includes flour expressed in terms of wheat. 


(b) Unofficial. 


19. Imports—Principal Countries.—The principal importers of wheat, together with 
quantities imported for the periods indicated, are shown in the following table :— 


IMPORTS, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


WHEAT\(a) : 
































Average, 1934-38. 1950. T1951. 

Importing Country. Fropor. Proper: PTOpor: 
P . e Quantity. See Quantity. Hon er Quantity. mon oF 
Total. Total. Total. 

*000 % "000 % *000 % 

bushels. bushels. bushels. 

United Kingdom .. +» | 208,737} 33-82 | 143,136, 18.82 | 177,557; 17.70 
Belgium and Luxembourg .. 42,853| 6.94 23,391 3.08 355277) 3-52 
Brazil 2 36,387; 5.89 45.462] 5.98 41,14! 4.10 

China. 27.460 4.45 | (8) (6) (b) (b) 
United States of America 26,539} 4.30 15,013} 1.97 31,698] 3.16 
Italy 26,043! 4.22 41,509! 5.46 60,115! 5.99 
Germany.. 25,6061 4.15 |(c) 63,604 (c) 8.37 |c¢ 108,803 (c)10.385 
Netherlands 22,503) 3.66 26,642| 3.50 31,908 3.18 
Switzerland 16,020' 2.74 13,246 1.74 | 14,102 1.41 
Greece 16.428} 2.66 14,436! 1.90 21 079) 2.10 
Japan 13,552, 4.87 57-900] 7.61 61,563, 6.14 
Austria. 8,969) 1.45 13,885, 1.83 16,983, 1.49 
India and Pakistan 1,826: 0.30 535773, 7-07 | 113,095 11.27 
Eevpt .. 588) 0.10 20,609° 2.7T 41. 791, 4.17 
All other 144,772) 23-45 227,884! 29.96 | 247,972, 24.72 
Total 617,282| 100.00 | 760,580. 100.00 aeeeery 100.00 





(a) Includes flour expressed in terms of wheat. 


(6) Not available. 


(c) Federal Republic. 
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§ 5. Oats. 


r. Area, Production and Average Yield.—Oats are usually next in importance to 
wheat amongst the grain crops cultivated in Australia, but while wheat grown for grain 
in 1951-52 accounted for 52.45 per cent., oats grown for grain represented only 11.94 
per cent. of the area of crops. The area, production and average yield per acre of oats 
for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 
and 1950-51 are shown in the following table :— 


OATS FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 





Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. jAustralia. 





AREA (’000 ACRES). 








Average. 1929-30 


to 1938-39 .. 229 478 5 282 369 30 wa 1,393 
1947-48 a 609 650 25 309 495 17 eae 2.105 
1948-49 i 378 540 az 286 532 12 5 4 1,770 
1949-50 ah 375 483 ar 261 585 23 a, 1,748 
1950-51 aa 332 527 17 271 586 24 nae 1,757 
Average, 1941-4 

to 1950-51 .. 452 516 20 286 453 18 it 1.745 
1951-52 ds 596 676 2r 387 657 27 I 2,265 








Propuction (’000 BusHELs).(@) 





Average, 1929-30 


to 1938-39 .. 3,578 5,750 68 2,233 3,973 831 4 16,437 
1947-48 . 13,674 15,381 - 474 54394 5.411 360 3 40,697 
1948-49 . 5.779 7.490 419 2,643 6,998 262 10 23,601 
1949-50 . 7,016 8,718 338 3,464 7-268 577 10 27.391 
1950-51 +: 3,994 9,034 22 3,534 7914 429 2 25,128. 
Average, 1941-4 

to 1950-51 .. 6,277 7,425 339 3.177 5,207 436 6 22,867 
1951-52 on 9,395 1,151 263 5,405 7.689 594 9 34,506 








AVERAGE YIELD PER AcRE (BUSHELS).(@) 





Average, 1929-30 


to 1938-39 .. 15.66 12.03 12.97 7.91 10.77 28.15 22.35 11.80 
1947-48 we 22.45: 22.66 18.97 17.47 10.94 21.09 6.86 19-33 
1948-49 a 15.28 13.88 19.68 9.23 13.16 22.36 14.14 13.34 
1949-50 ove 18.72 18.04 16.50 13.25 12.43 25.31 | 28.83 — 15.67 
1950-51 is 12.02 17.14 13.0% 13.02 13.51 18.31 | 6.96 14.30 
Average, 1941-42 

to 1950-51 .. 13.88 14.38 16.51 I1.10 11.50 24.65 12.70 13.09 
1951-52 on 15.75 16.48 12.61 13.95 11.71 22.39 15.39 “14.59 








(a) 40 Ib. per bushel. 


The principal oat-growing States are New South Wales and Victoria which produce 
on the average, more than half the total quantity grown in Australia. Western Australia 
and South Australia also produce considerable quantities, but in Queensland and Tasmania 
the output is small. 


Oats are mainly used in Australia as feed grain. During the ten years ended 1951-52 
the average annual quantity consumed by stock was about 11.5 million bushels, leaving a 
balance of about 6.5 million bushels for seed purposes, about 3.4 million bushels for oat- 
meal and a small quantity for the production of spirits and for malting. Prior to the 
year 1947-48 exports of oats were usually small, but from 1947-48 to 1951-52 heavy 
shipments were made and exports over these years averaged 9.84 million bushels. 
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The smallest average yield per acre ever recorded for Australia was that experienced 

in the abnormally dry season 1944-45, namely 4.41 bushels, while the largest in the 

last ten years was that of the season 1947-48, amounting to 19.33 bushels per acre, this 
being the highest yield since 1920-21. 


2. Price of Oats.—The average wholesale price in the Melbourne market for oats of 
good milling quality in 1951-52 was 10s. 64d per bushel This represents an increase of 
25.6 per cent. on the price in 1950-51 (8s. 42d.) and of 204.8 per cent. on the price in 
1938-39 (38. 52d.). 


3. Value of Oat Crop.—The estimated values of the oat crops for the seasons 1950-51 
and 1951-52 were as follows :-— 


OATS: VALUE OF CROP, 1950-51 AND 1951-52. 























Particulars. NSW. | Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas, | A.C.T. | Australia, 
| : 
= 1 
1950-51— ¢ | 
Aggregate value £ | 1,514,420] 3,976,545] 125,700! 1,371,979:3,116.0301 187,740 809]10,293,523 
Value per acre .. £4/11/2) £7/10/10; £7/7/11 £5/1/% £5/6/5| £8/o/2| £2/12/8) £5/17/2 
1951-52— 
Aggregate value £ | 5,411,980] 5,791,686] 170,828) 3,204,791|4,086,678| 334,230 4;993}19,005,186 
Value per acre .. £9/1/5} £8/11/3| £8/3/11 £8/5/6 £6/4/6 eaohizes £8/17/4 £8/0/9 








4. Imports and Exports.—The production of oats in Australia is sufficient to admit 
of a regular export trade. _The quantities and values of oats exported from Australia 
during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 
to 1938-39 are shown hereunder :— 


OATS : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 














' Average, | 
Particulars. 1934-35 to| 1947-48. 1948~49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
1938-39. \ 
| es | ee 
Quantity .. bush. 286 360) 6,303,427|14,853,7771 6 pees66. 7,:946,736|12,971,224 
Value nr £ 36, 458 3,945,807| 6,160. 0586) 2,393,566 3,529,070] 8,000,703 








The quantity of oats imported into Australia is usually not very large, although in 
1945-46 imports exceeded exports by 801,922 bushels. Canada was the chief supplier. 
The previous year when imports exceeded exports was in 1927~28 (by 460,581 bushels) 
when New Zealand was the main supplier. In 1951-52 the principal countries of des- 
tination of the exports were Federal Republic of Germany, Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
Union of South Africa, Denmark and Belgium. 


5. Oatmeal, etc.—The production of oatmeal amounted in 1951-52 to 363,400 cwt., 
equivalent to about 2,035,000 bushels of oats, or about 6.0 per cent. of the total produc- 
tion. Prior to the 1939-45 War the exports of oatmeal were small, but in recent years a 
considerable export trade has developed and in 1951-52 the quantity shipped amounted 
to 133,386 cwt. or 36.7 per cent. of total production. 


6. World Production.—The world’s production of oats for the year 1952, excluding 
that produced in U.S.S.R., according to preliminary details released by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, amounted to 3,348 million bushels, 
harvested from go million acres, representing an average yield of 37.20 bushels per acre. 
This compared with the production in the previous year of 3,458 million bushels from an 
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area of 89 million acres giving an average yield of 38.85 brshels per acre. The world’s 
average production including that of the U.S.S.R. for the years 1935 to 1939 amounted 
to 4,336 million bushels from 139 million acres giving an average yield of 31.26 
bushels per acre. In comparison with the average return per acre for world production 
in 1952 that of Australia for the same period (14.59 bushels) appears very small. Yields 
in excess of 4o bushels per acre are not uncommon and some European countries record 
averages in excess of 50 bushels per acre. 


§ 6. Maize. 


1. States Growing Maize.—Maize is grown for grain chiefly in Queensland and New 
South Wales, the area so cropped in these States during the 1951-52 season being 165,397 
acres, or 98 per cent. of the total for Australia. In all States except South Australia 
the crop is grown to a greater or lesser extent for green fodder, particularly in connexion 
with the dairying industry. 


2, Area, Production and Average Yield.—Although maize for grain is grown exten- 
sively in other countries, the area sown to maize for grain in Australia has averaged only 
238,869 acres during the past decennium. Compared with the previous year, the 
area in 1951-52 increased by 201 acres and was considerably less than the comparatively 
large areas of 414,914 and 400,544 acres sown in 1910-11 and 1927-28 respectively. 

There has been a considerable increase in recent years in the growing of maize from 
hybrid strains of seed. Varieties have been developed which are capable of producing 
average yields per acre considerably in excess of the older open pollinated types. The 
expansion in areas sown to hybrid maize necessitates a parallel development in the 
specialized industry of growing hybrid strains of seed. 

The area, production and average yield per acre of maize for grain in each State 
for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 
and 1950~5r are given in the following table. Separate details for hybrid and other 
varieties are shown for New South Wales and Queensland for 1951-52. 


MAIZE FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 





























Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
AREA (ACRES). 

Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39 114,88r 18,413 161,380 12 15 ‘ays 7 294,708 
1947-48 86,979 7,968 | 127,703 o go 7 1 | 222,748 
1948-49. , 77,820 6,460 97,598 3 72 5 oe 181,958 
1949 -50 72,872 5,136 | 115,550 ae 20 10 3 | 193,592 
1950-51 +. 52,674 4,089 | 112,467 . 107 2 169,339 
Average, 1941-4 

“tO 1950-51 91,099 6,644 | 141,041 2 75 7 r | 238,869 
1951-52— ‘ 

Hybrid 24,268 24,133 

Other 29.948 } 4,115 { 87,048 8 18 2 | 169,540 

Propvotion (’000 BusHELS).(2) 

Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39 3,072 631 3,525 7,228 
1947-48 2,356 324 3,487 I 6,168 
1948-49 2,476 260 2,451 I 5,188 
1949-50 : 2,408 194 3,393 sf 5,996 
1950-51 os 1,5I2 187 3,029 I 43729 
Average, 1941-4 

to 1950-51 : 2,498 252 35432 ee I 6,183 
1951-52— 

Hybrid 692 627 

Other 719 } 168 { 1,811 oe zi 4,018 





(a) 56 Ib. per bushel. 
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MAIZE FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD—continued. 




















Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | ACT. Aust. 
AVERAGE YIELD PER AcRE (BUSHELS).(a) 

Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39. - 26.74 34.28 21.84 29.84 10.02 be 8.48 24.53 
1947-48 Sys 27.10 40.66 27.30 he Fil 15.71 II.00 27.69 
1948-49 be 31.82 40.23 25.12 6.67 6.25 19.20 ahs 28.55 
1949-50 a 33-05 37.80 29.36 a 22.05 20.50; 10.00 39.07 
1950-51 os 28.70 45-65 26.93 “te 14.30 12.50 | sie 27.93 
Average, 1941-42 

to 1950-51... 27.42 37-97 24.33 18.00 10.84 II.14 12.00 25.89 
1951-52— 

Hybrid Sea 28.50 26. 

Other ne es } 40.81 { 26. 8t } ss 13.88 34.78 3.90 23.70 














(a) 56 Ib. per bushel. 


The average yield for Australia for the ten-year period was 25.89 bushels per acre. 
Among principal producing countries the United States of America during 1952 
averaged 40.64 bushels, Italy, 29.91 bushels and Brazil, 20.27 bushels. 


3. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Melbourne market 
in 1951-52 was 21s. 34d., per bushel compared with 14s. 43d. in 1950-51. No com- 
parable pre-war price is available, but that in the Sydney market in 1938-39 was 4s. 64d. 


4. Value of Crop.—The values of the crops for the seasons 1950-51 and 1951-52 
were as follows :— 


MAIZE FOR GRAIN: VALUE OF CROP, 1950-51 AND 1951-52. 























Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.} Tas. | ACT. | Aust. 
; 
1950-51~— | 
Aggregate value £ |1,095,980] 193,771!1,756,187| ° .. 2,118 30 .- 43,048,086 
Value per acre .. £20/16/2| £47/7/9 £15/12/4 iis £19/15/11 £15/0/o| “it £18/0/o 
1951-52—~ 
Aggregate value £ {1,492,580  172,601/2,142,796 die 275 880 6/3,809,138 
Value per acre £27/10/7 8 41/38/11 £19/5/6 oie £34/7/¢ £48/17/9 £3/o0/o) £22/9/4 





5. Exports of Maize and Maize Products.—Details of exports of maize for the five 
years ended 1951-52 compared with the five-yearly average ended 1938-39 are shown 
below. 

MAIZE: EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





Average, 





Particulars. 1934-35 to] 1947~48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. IQ51-52. 
1938-39. | 
{ 
{ 

Quantity .. bush. 57,432 | 547,536 | 126,686 1,201,032 {1,188,960 | 187,600 


Value sis £| ~ 8,571 | 627,565 | 105,786 | 613,604 | 785,686 | 148,580 
{ 





In recent years only small quantities of maize have been imported. 


Exports of cornflour, which prior to the war were very small, increased considerably 
during the war years, the principal country of destination being New Zealand, In 
1951-52 1,538,424 lb., valued at £58,376, were exported, compared with an annual average 
of 36,761 Ib., valued at £364, during the five years ended 1938-39. It should be noted 
that these figures include some quantities of “ cornflour’? made from wheat. Imports 
of cornflour into Australia are negligible. 
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6. World Production.—According to preliminary details released by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, world production of maize, excluding 
that of the U.S.S.R., in the year 1952, amounted to 5,590 million bushels, harvested from 
209 million acres giving an average yield per acre of 26.75 bushels. This compared with 
production in the previous year of 5,189 million bushels from 204 million acres yielding 
an average per acre of 25.44 bushels. Production (including that of the U.S.8.R.) 
over the years 1935 to 1939 averaged 4,725 million bushels from 216 million acres giving 
an average yield per acre of 21.88 bushels. 

The United States of America is the most important maize-producing country in the 
world and during the three years ended 1952 the area sown to maize in that country 
averaged 81 million acres or 39 per cent. of the world total. During the same period 
production averaged 3,088 million bushels or about 58 per cent. of the world total. These 
figures are not strictly comparable with those for other countries included in the above- 
mentioned world totals as the area and an estimate of grain equivalent of maize used as 
green fodder are included. In recent years maize grain actually harvested in the United 
States has amounted to about go per cent. of the total crop. 


§ 7. Barley. 


1. Area, Production and Average Yield.—The area sown to barley for grain expanded 
considerably during the ten years preceding the 1939-45 War—from 383,000 acres in 
1930-31 to 836,000 acres in 1939-40. This increase was followed by a decline to 443,000 
acres in 1943-44, but the area sown has increased in succeeding years, and in 1951-52 
reached the record level of 1,118,000 acres. Victoria was originally the principal barley- 
growing State, but since 1913-14 its place has been taken by South Australia which 
accounted for 74 per cent. of the Australian acreage in 1951-52. Victoria was next in 
importance with 17 per cent., leaving a balance of about 9 per cent. distributed among 
the other States. The totals here given relate to the areas harvested for grain; small 
areas are sown for hay, but more considerable quantities are cut for green forage. These, 
however, are not included in this section. The area, production and average yield per 
acre of barley for grain in the several States for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 and the 
averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1950-51 are shown in the following 
table :— 


BARLEY FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 


Season, | ssw. | Vie. | Q’land. | s Aust. |w. Ast. | Tas. A.C.T. | Aust. 








Area (’00o AcREs). 

















Average, 1929-30 | 

to 1938-39. . Ir 107 8 331 31 7 495 
1947-48 oe 23 165 17 562 63 9 839 
1948-49 a8 19 196 28 698 64 % 1,012 
1949-50 as 13 236 25 694 68 4 1,040 
1950-51 a 9 217 26 765 59 3 | | 1,079 
Average, 1941~4 ' 

to 1950-51. 20 158 17 506 64 6 | H 77 
1951-52— 

Ralting (2-Row) 7 161 2r 753 19 4 | ' 965 

Other (6-Row) 4 25 7 79 38 | .. | 153 

Total te 7 Ir 186 28 832 57 41 t 1,118 
PropucTIONn (’000 BusHELs).(a) 

Average, 1929-30 t 

to 1938-39 j 173 1,976 132 5,714 - 371 186 I 8,553 
1947-48 a 519 3,577 433 | 15,363 | 745 219 20,856 
1948-49 atte 322 3,548 622 12,104 | 98x 208 17,785 
1949-50 sh 265 4,876 578 12,725 © 968 131 19,543 
1950-51 +: 129 4,510 489 | 16,727 | 925 gx | 22,371 
Average. 1941-42 : 

to 1950-51... 287 2,808 356 9,889 | 790 136 I 14,267 
1951-52— 

Malting (2-Row) 99 3,147 337 15,527 230 137 |; 19,477 

Other (6-Row) 68 473 113 1,299 465 13 j I 2.432 

Total... 167 3.620 450 16.826 695 150 I 21,909 





(a) 50 ib per bushel. 
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BARLEY FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD—continued. 








Season. 





N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8: Aust. |w. Aust. Tas. | AC.T. | Aust. 








AVERAGE YIELD Per Acre (BUSHELS).(a) 








! | 
Average, 1929-30 ' ! 





to 1938-39 =... ' 16.62! 18.44 16.67 17.29 11.89 25.21 18.88 . 17.29 
1947-48 wet (22043 | 21.78 25.18 27.32 IL.79 26.979 19.50 ! 24.87 
1948-49 mer 16.91 i 18.12 22.49 17.35 15.29 28.39 ad 17.58 
1949-50 : 20.64 20.65 ! 23.06 18.34 14.24 30.12 18.79 
1950-51 us 15.56 20.77 — 18.74 21.87 15.64 27.81 21.20 
Average, 1941-42 

to 1950-51 | 14:17 17.77 | 20.96 19.54 12.31 25.69 13.33 18.5% 
1951-52— 


Matting(2-Row) | 14.12 19.58 15.69 
Other (6-Row) 16.61 18.54: 16.97 
Total oo 15.04 19.44 | 15.99 


20.61 I2.10 35.48 
16.60 12.38 33-30 
20.23 12.29 35.28 


26.05 15.95 
26.05 19.60 











(a) 50 lb. per bushel. 


Taking Australia as a whole, about 86 per cent. of the area of barley for grain in 
1951-52 was sown with malting or 2-row barley while the remainder consisted of 6-row, 
or feed varieties. The proportion, however, varied considerably in the several States. 
The disposal of barley during the season 1951-52 was as follows :—malt works, 6,063,000 
bushels; flour and other grain mills, 169,000 bushels; distilleries, 310,000 bushels ; 
exports, 12,061,593 bushels; leaving a balance of 3,305,000 bushels for feed, seed and 
other purposes. 


The following table sets out the acreage and production of malting and other barley 
in Australia during the seasons 1947-48 to 1951-52 and the averages for the ten-year 
periods ended 1938-39 and 1950-51. 


BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER: AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 


Area. Production. Average Yield per 
(‘ooo Acres.) (‘ooo Bushels.) Acre, (Bush.) 





Season. 
Malting | Other 





























Malting | Other Malting | Other 
(2-row). | (6-row). Total. (2 row). (6-row). Total. (2-row). | (6-row). Total. 
Average, 1929-30 . 
to 1938-39 .. 428 67 495 | 7,480 1,073 8,553 | 17-49 | 16.03} 17.29 
1947-48 . 745 94 839 | 18,936 1,920 | 20,856 } 25.43 | 20.46 | 24.87 
1948-49 ots 899 113 1,012 | 15,930 1,855 | 17,785 17.72 16.46 17.58 
1949-50 o- 927 113 1,040 | 17,569 1,974 | 19,543 | 18.95 | 17.52 18.79 
1950~5I st 963 116 1,079 | 20,811 2,060 | 22,871 21.61 17.82 21.20 
Average, 1941-4 
to 1950-51 .. 667 104 771 | 12,647 1,620 | 14,267 18.97 15.57 18.51 
1951-52 on 965 153 1,118 | 19,477 2,432 | 21,909 20.17 1§.95 19.60 
i 1 4 





During the last ten-yearly period shown the average area of barley of the malting, 
or 2-row class, was more than six times the corresponding figures for barley of the 6-row, 
or feed class. The average yield per acre for malting barley was 22 per cent. higher than 
that for 6-row barley. 


2. Australian Barley Board.—Following the outbreak of war in 1939, the Australian 
Barley Board, representative of the industry, was formed, and the Commonwealth 
Government acceded to its request to acquire the entire 1939-40 barley crop, which was 
placed under the control of the Board. A pool was established from which proceeds were 
distributed with appropriate margins for different grades of barley. 
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The Board was responsible for the marketing and storage of barley, and, like the 
Australian Wheat Board, appointed licensed receivers to receive grain on its behalf and 
to act as agents for all local and oversea sales. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Government not to acquire barley in 
“the smaller producing States after 1941-42, the Governments of Western Australia and 
Queensland established State Barley Boards to contro] marketing in these States. 


Particulars of the barley acquired and sold, and of advances made to growers by 
the Australian Barley Board in respect of the 1945-46 to 1947-48 crops are given in the 
following table. The Commonwealth Government did not acquire barley after the 
1947-48 crop, and the Victorian and South Australian Governments formed a joint board 
under the same name as the former Commonwealth board to market the 1948-49 and 
subsequent crops of the two States. Details of these acquisitions are also shown in the 
table below. 


AUSTRALIAN BARLEY BOARD: BARLEY ACQUIRED, SOLD, ETC., 

















TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1952. 
| Total 
° | 4 ig Advances nade Total 
Pool. 7 uantity , uantity. per Bus' he on Pav ts 
oO Acquired. Sold.(a) ar On Noes és ‘Growers: 
freight. 
ae Lae Fe od t 
000. “000. : 
bushels. bushels. a d. £ 
| 
No. 7 (1945-46 Crop) 6,716 | 6,782 |(b) 6 0.17 | 1,962,049 
»» 8 (1946-47. 8,543 | 8,572 \(b) 8 2.625] 3,497,956 
3» 9 (1947-48 », ) 17,228 | 17,302 (b) 15 1.7 | 12,737,512 
a1 10 (1948-49, ) 13.986 14,087 (6) 7 11.9 | 5,377,137 
1 TI (1949-50 ,, } 16,250 | 16,336 |(d) Io 2.2 7,905,902 
» 12(1950-51 ,, ) ay aa 19,976 | 20,154 |(b) 11 2.488] 10,721,180 
ss» 13 (1951-52. ) (c) .. .- 19,340. 19,475 |(d) 14 9 413,697,930 





(a) Includes surplus in out-turn. (b) Paid to growers in the northern part of South Australia. 
‘Growers in the south-east of South Australia and Victoria received av additional zd. per bushel. 
(c) Subject to revision. (d@) To 31st December, 1952. 


3. Prices—The average wholesale prices in the Melbourne market during 1951-52 
were (28. 10/d. per bushel for malting barley and gs. 64d. per bushel for feed barley. 
These were substantially higher than in 1950-51 when prices were 7s. 8d. and 7s. 13d. 
per bushel respectively. In 1938-39 comparative prices were 3s. 53d. per bushel and 
2s. 1idd. per bushel respectively. 


4. Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated values of the barley crops for the seasons 
1950-5F and 1951-52 and the value per acre are shown in the following table :— 


VALUE OF CROP, 1950-51 AND 1951-52. 


| | 


BARLEY FOR GRAIN : 











NSW, 














Particulars. Vie. | Q’land. 1,5: Aust. ' W. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. |Australia. 
1 
tat 
weet ue int Na St Sy 
1950~51— ° ; 
Azyre gat? vale £ 64,420 2,518,234 290.6 2,9 9,901,590, 520,415 43:490! 13.338,901 
Value per acre 7/15/53 L11/12/o: L11/2 /9\€t2/18/21, £8/16/1 £i3/é/o | £12/7/4 
1951-52-- 
Aggregate value £ 113.000 2.753.491: breed 96 3,852.936. 583. saat aes: 190 65\1 7:738,692 
Value per acre .. is/oho £16/1 op £15/17/4 


Lio/2/10 £14/15/9 £11/14/c] £16/13/2, st aoa Pcs 
‘ 1 1 


| 
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5. Exports.—Australian exports of barley during the five years ended 1951-52 
averaged 10,780,000 bushels, South Australia being the principal exporting State and 
the United Kingdom, Netherlands and Japan the principal countries to which barley 
was shipped. Particulars of Australian exports for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 together 
with the average for the five years ended 1938-39 are shown in the following table :— 


BARLEY: EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 








Average, 
Particulars. 1984235 to} 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
1938-39. 





Quantity (‘ooo bush.) 3,279 8,050 10,876 10,703 12,208 12,062 
Value ove £’000 483 | 8,134 6,864 6,433 9,053 TI,154 
{ 





Imports of barley in recent years have been negligible. 

In addition to exports of barley grain, there is also an export of Australian pearl 
and scotch barley, the total for 1951-52 amounting to 467,814 lb., valued at £16,292, and 
consigned mainly to Ceylon, Singapore and Malaya. 


6. Malt.—{i) Production. The production of malt in Australia was sufficient to 
meet local requirements and to provide a margin for export up until 1947-48 but since 
then imports have risen rapidly in each succeeding year, reaching a surplus of 265,731 
bushels over exports in 1951-52. Details of the quantity of grain used and the production 
of barley malt are given in the following table. 


BARLEY MALT : GRAIN USED AND MALT PRODUCED, AUSTRALIA. 





Particulars. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 








Grain used ..__ bush. | 3,729.730| 4,976,615] 5,048,387] 5,293,979] 5-543,042| 6,063,1T2 
Malt produced bush.(a) 3,620,909, 4,879,145] 4,989,371] 5,437,539! 5.550,307] 6,072,509 








(a) 40 Ib. per bushel. 


(ii) Net Exports. Detiils of the net exports of malt for the years 1947-48 to 1951~52, 
together with the average for the five years ended 1938-39, are given in the next table :— 


MALT : NET EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 








Average, 
Particulars. 1934-35 to | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
Quantity .. bush. 108,550 12,920; —14,002 — 95,460, —I31,556| —265,731 


Value a £ 37,647 14,159] —16,508 a lates —389,342 


NoTe.—Minus sign {—) denotes net imports. 


7. World Production—In comparison with the barley production of other countries, 
that of Australia is extremely small. Theemain world producers in 1952 were China, 
Canada and the United States of America. Australian production in that year was 
less than one per cent. of the world total. 


According to preliminary results compiled by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations world production of barley in the year 1952, excluding that of the 
U.S.S.R., amounted to 2,342'million bushels harvested from 98.3 million acres, equivalent 
to an average yield per acre of 23.82 bushels. This compared with the production 
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of 2,251 million bushels in the previous year from 96.1 million acres giving an average 
yield per acre of 23.41 bushels. Production, including that of U.S.S.R., over the years 
1935-39 averaged 2,338 million bushels from 114.2 million acres, representing an average 
yield of 20.47 bushels per acre. 


§ 8. Rice. 


Rice growing is almost entirely concentrated in Asia and the extent to which this 
crop is grown in other countries is relatively small. In Australia experimental rice 
cultivation was carried on at the Yanco Experimental Farm in New South Wales for a 
number of years before 1924-25, but it was not until that year that an attempt was made 
to grow the crop on a commercial basis, 16,240 bushels being produced from 153 acres, 
or an average of 106 bushels per acre. Favoured by tariff protection and high average 
yields, the development of rice culture in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area made rapid 
progress, and production soon equalled Australian requirements and later provided a 
margin for export. 

The area which growers may plant is subject to control. Each year representatives 
of the Rice Marketing Board, rice growers, the Department of Agriculture and the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission of New South Wales meet to decide 
the maximum area which growers may plant in the following season, the extent of any 
expansion being determined by the limits imposed by the quantity of water available. 

For the five years ended 1938-39 the area sown to rice in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area averaged 22,800 acres. The area sown fluctuated considerably during succeeding 
years, the maximum of 40,690 acres being recorded in 1943-44. In 1950-51 the area 
sown was 36,945 acres, but in 1951-52 it fell to 35,664 acres. 

The production of paddy rice in 1943-44 was more than 4 million bushels or an average 
yield of just under roo bushels per acre. In 1944-45 it dropped to nearly 1.7 million 
bushels or 69 bushels per acre, owing to water shortage arising from severe drought 
conditions. In 1950-51 production reached its highest level with 4.1 million bushels 
or an average of 111 bushels per acre, but in 1951-52 it declined to 3.0 million bushels 
or an average of 85 bushels per acre. 

Prior to 1938-39 the greater part of Australia’s export of rice was consigned to the 
United Kingdom, but, because of shortages in Pacific areas arising from war damage in 
south-east Asia, exports from Australia have been diverted mainly to the islands in this 
region. 

Details relating to area, production, and trade for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 
compared with the averages for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown in the following 
table :-— 

RICE : AREA, PRODUCTION AND TRADE, AUSTRALIA.(a) 














Production Imports. Exports. 
(Paddy Rice). | average 
alse viel 
Year Growers Area. (Paddy) v G 
" A per D- n- 
van tars acre. | cleaned. Cleaned. | oy aned. Cleaned. 
() 
‘ooo 
Acres. |Bushels.c] £’o00. |Bushels.c} Centals. | Centals. | Centals.| Centals. 
Average, 1934-35 
to 1938-39 .. (@) 313 | 22,823 | 2,274 450] 99.66] 2,124 | 38,272! 9,357 | 271,851 
1947-48 . 349 | 26,208 2,676 g5o0 | 102.12 ee 5 4,763 | €22,208- 
1948-49 oo 404 | 32,489 | 2,739 | 1,032 | 83.79 . 549 | 8,658 | 610,497 
1949-50 - 444 | 37,540 | 3,783 | 1,653 | 100.78 6,685 225 | 597,759 
1950-51 es 462 | 36,945 4,118 2,171 | 111.45 I 63 2,065 | 657,267 
1951-52 a 452 | 35,664 3,048 2,108 | 85.47 3 18 4,140 | 559,395 





(a) Rice growing in Australia has been practically confined to New South Wales with very smai) 
acreages only being sown in Queensland in the 1950-51 and 1951-52 seasons. (b) Excludes the 
value of straw. {e) 42 Ib. per bushel. @ 1938-39 figure, previous years not collected. 
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§ 9. Sorghum for Grain. 


1. Area, Production and Average Yield.—The growing of sorghum for grain on an 
extensive scale is a recent development in Australia. No details of the area and produc- 
tion of this cereal are available prior to 1939-40, but the output was of little importance. 
The climatic conditions of Queensland and northern New South Wales are particularly 
suited for the growing of sorghum and the development so far has been restricted to these 
areas, but more particularly to Queensland which accounts for the greater portion of the 
area sown. ‘The grain produced is fed to live-stock and is becoming an important source 
of supply for supplementing other coarse grains for the feeding of live-stock. Other 
sorghums are grown in Australia mainly as green fodder, hay and silage (sweet sorghums 
and sudan grass) and for the production of brush for broom manufacture (broom millet). 
Particulars of the area and production of sorghum grown for grain are given in the following 
table. 


GRAIN SORGHUM: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD, AUSTRALIA. 




















Area. Production.(a) sAverage Yield per Acre.(a) 
Year, 6 hoa ys 2Es, arene | . x an 
i 
N.S.W. | Q’land. | Total. | N.S.W.: Q’land. Total. | N.S.W. | Q’land. | Total. 
|__(®) (6) i (8) 
Acres. | Acres. { Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.} Bushels. | Bushels, 
1939-40 on (c) 4,397 \(4)4,397 (c) 57:936{(d) 57,936] (c) 13.17 |@ 13.17 
1947-48 +» | 24,680 | 116,079 | 140.769 | 467,412, 3,335,322| 3.802.784 318.94 | 28.73 | 27.01 
1948-49 oa 4.732 | 48,011 | 52,745 | 83,244) _ 899,136] 982,389} 17.59 } 18.73 | 18.63 
1949-50 o 33575 | 99,362 | 102.937 67,809) 2,157,717) 2,225,526} 18.97 | 21.72 | 21.62 
1950-51 ded 4,466 | 166,311 | 170,778 73:773} 3,683,286) 3,757,0641 16.52 22.15 22.00 
1951-52 oe 7.101 | 169.558 | 176,660 41,487, 2,651,799 2,693,289! 5.84 15.64 15.25 
(a) 60 tb. per bushel. (4) Includes small areas sown and quantities produced in‘other States. 
(c) Not available. (d) Queensland only. 


2. Queensland-British Food Corporation Project——Early in 1948 an agreement was 
entered into between the Queensland Government and the Overseas Food Corporation 
of the United Kingdom Government to develop selected areas of Central Western Queens- 
land for the growing of grain sorghum for pig-raising in Queensland and/or for export to. 
the United Kingdom, and for sunflower and possibly other oilseed production. Because 
of losses incurred, the United Kingdom and Queensland Governments decided, early 
in 1953, to abandon the project. Although the scheme resulted in financial loss, the 
activities of the Corporation did much to indicate ways by which combined grain 
sorghum production and beef cattle husbandry could be used as a basis for closer settle- 
ment of the great tracts of brigalow country in Queensland. The activities of the 
Corporation are described in ‘‘ The future of the Queensland-British Food ‘Corporation ”’, 
a White Paper Cmd 8760 presented to the United Kingdom Parliament, February, 1953. 


§ 10. Potatoes. 


t. Area, Production and Average Yield.—Victoria possesses peculiar advantages for 
. the growing of potatoes, as the rainfall is generally satisfactory and the climate is 
unfavourable to the spread of Irish blight; consequently, the crop is widely grown. 
The principal areas of that State are the central highlands, and the south-western and 
Gippsland districts. Tasmania comes next in order of acreage sown, although the pro- 
duction exceeded that of Victoria in some of the war years. New Sovth Wales occupies. 
third place in acreage and production. The area for these three States accounted for 
78 per cent. of the total for Australia in 1951-52. 
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The area sown, production and average yield per acre of potatoes in each State 
during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 
1938-39 and 1950-51 are shown hereunder :— 


POTATOES : AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 





Season. ns.w. | Vic. | etand. 





S. Aust. | W.Aust. Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust. 





AREA (ACRES). 





Average, 1929-30 = to 


1938-39 +» | 19,199 | 54.658 | 11,039 5,042 4,953 | 34,684 30 | 129,605 
1947-48 an és 21,911 59,400 | 10,664 6,202 6,955 40,382 1l5 145,629 
1948-49 a oe 18,r0r | 45.785 11,184 5,860 6,344 32,319 89 119,682 
1949-50 o ++ | 23,369 | 50,651 | 11,624 7,245 6,895 | 34,110 108 | 134,002 
1950-51 ee -» | 18,374 | 52,482 {| 10,783 6,969 6,780 | 31,581 142 127,111 
Average, 1941-42 to 

1950-51 aie oe 23,296 | 56,653 | 12,083 7,486 7:387 45,048 III 152,064 
1951~52 at ae 19,034 | 42,108 | 11,465 6,971 6,885 31,514 168 118,145 








Propucrion (Tons). 








Average, 1929-30 to 


1938-39 Oe 44,122 | 150,238 | 18,100 | 20,202 | 23,410 94,500 63 350,635 
1947-48 ++ | 65,535 | 184,882 | 29,299 | 34,181 | 40,608 | 142,746 716 | 497,967 
1948-49 iiss os 61,265 |166,105 | 27,511 | 33.054 | 39,516 | 131,800 561 459,812 
1949-50 a +» 1 69,395 | 167,881 | 30,681 | 40,984 | 39,459 | 122,000 637 | 471,037 
19§0~5T + .+ | 43,102 |139,391 | 24,725 | 35.955 | 43,887 | 124,000 660 | 411,720 
Average, 1941-42 to 

1950-51 . ++ | 61,797 | 194,898 | 27,144 | 36,563 | 38,650 | 173,612 597 | 532,661 
1951-52 + ++ | $2,020 +178,399 | 33,001 | 43,898 | 49,930 | 150,500 1,017 | 508,765 


AVERAGE YIELD Per Acre (Tons). 





Average, 1929-30 to 





1938~39 2.30 2.75 1,64 2.50 4-73 2.72 2.09 2.71 
1947-48 2.99 3.11 2.75 5.5% 5.84 3-53 6.23 3-42 
1948-49 3.38 3.63 2.46 5.64 6.23 4.08 6.30 3.84 
1949-50 2.97 3.31 2.64 5.66 5.72 3.58 5.90 3.52 
1950-51 isk Pe 2.35 2.66 2.29 5-16 6.47 3-93 4-65 3.24 
Average, 1941-42 to 

1950-51 of eu 2.63 3-44 2.2 4.88 5.23 3.85 5.38 3.50 
1951-52 se ae 2.73 4.24 2.88 6.30 7.25 4.78 6.05 4.31 








After the outbreak of war in the Pacific in December, 1941, the area sown to 
potatoes increased rapidly and reached a maximum of 241,803 acres in 1944-45. Areas 
sown in subsequent seasons were considerably less, however, and have shown a general 
. decline to the figure for the 1951-52 season, 118,145 acres. 


Compared with the average yield per acre obtained in other countries, that returned 
for Australia is low; the production in New Zealand, for example, in 1951-52 averaged 
6.85 tons per acre from an area of about 12,000 acres, as compared with the record yield 
of 4.31 tons per acre in Australia from 118,145 acres in the same season. 


2. Gross Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated gross value of the potato crop of each 
State for the seasons 1950-51 and 1951-52 is shown in the following table :-— 


POTATOES : VALUE OF CROP, 1950-51 and 1951-52. 














' I 

Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. | Australia. 
1950-51—- | ; 

Aggregate valuc£! 1,218,170] 3.661,748] 556,373! 877,152' 1,153,130] 2,779.740 18,654'10,264,907 
Value peracre ..| £66/6/o) £69/15/sl£51/11/10£125/17/4 £170/1/7| £88/0/5) £131/7/4| £80/15/1 
1951~52— 

Aggregate value£) 2,097,710] 5,512,002] 962,117} 1,640,688 1,587,166] 4,141,040 41,010,15,981,733 
Value per acre | £110/4/2|£130/18/0 £83/18/4) £235/7/2 £230/10/6 £131/8/1| £244/2/2| £135/5/5 
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3. Consumption——The annual consumption of potatoes in Australia during each 
of the three years 1949-50 to 1951-52 amounted to 391,800 tons, 341,700 tons and 438,100. 
tons respectively, or 109.0 lb., 92.1 Ib. and 114.9 1b. per head of population respectively. 
These figures exclude the quantities used for seed, which averaged about 60,000 tons 
annually over this period. Consumption during the three years ended 1938-39 averaged 
318,500 tons (103.8 Ib. per head of population) excluding 37,000 tons for seed. New 
South Wales, Queensland and, in some seasons, South Australia do not produce the 
quantities necessary for their requirements and must import from Tasmania and Victoria 
which have a surplus. 

4. Marketing. —Commonwealth control of potato marketing under war-time legisla- 
tion ceased at the end of 1948 with the completion of sales of the 1947-48 crop. 

Later crops have been marketed by Boards established in the respective 
States under State legislation. Although the State Boards operate separately they have 
a working arrangement for the interstate marketing of potato crops. 

5. Exports.—Prior to the 1939-45 War, small quantities of potatoes were exported, 
principally to the Pacific Islands and Papua. Since the war, an expanded export trade 
has been developed, principally with Eastern countries, including Singapore, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong and Indo-China. However in 1951-52, the bulk of exports was diverted 
to New Zealand which received a total of 6,883 tons. Details showing exports for 
the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 and the annual average for the period 1934-35 to 1938-39 
are given in the following table :— 


POTATOES : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Average, 
Particulars. 1934-35 to | 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951~52. 
2239382300 2 | 
Quantity .. tons 18,838 30,008 15,074 15,183 6,231 12,468 


Value Sue £ 16,639 | 622,379 | 243,540 | 340,747 | 190,128 | 436,780 


Imports of potatoes are negligible. 
§ 11. Onions. 


1. Area, Production and Average Yield.—Australia’s supply of onions comes chiefly 
from Victoria, which accounted for 54.7 per cent. of the total area and 58.5 per cent. of the 
quantity produced in 1951-52. Queensland came next with 29.1 per cent. of the area 
and 18.2 per cent. of the production, leaving a balance of 16.2 per cent. of area and 
23.3 per cent. of production distributed among the remaining four States. The Victorian 
crop consists almost entirely of brown onions of good keeping qualities, and the bulk 
of the crop is grown in a small section of the Western Division of the State, where soil 
conditions have been found to be particularly suitable for onion growing on a commercial 
scale. Details of the area, production and average yield per acre are given in the following 
table for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 together with averages for the ten-year periods 
ended 1938-39 and 1950-51. 


ONIONS : AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 























Year. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W.Aust.| Tas. | A.C.T, Aust. 
S Area (AcRES). 

Average, 5079730" to 
1938-39 124 | 6,159} 840} 450 109 5 3 | 7,690 
1947-48 .. ++ | 568 | 6,722 | 2,378} 583] 475 19 6 | 10,751 
1948-49 .. + 322 | 5,554 | 2,828 498 499 31 4 | 9,736 
1949-50 .. . 225 | 4,093 | 2,371 435 371 28 3 | 7.526 
1950-51 .. 211 | 4,148 | 2,399 506 379 19 5 | 7,067 

Average, sete! to 
1950-51 607 | 5,944 | 2,123 543 402 47 5 | 9,671 
< 1951-52 .. ee 401 | 4,745 | 2,527 620 334 50 5 | 8,682 
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ONIONS: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD—continued. 












































Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. } S. Aust. lw, Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
- Propuction (Tons). 
1 
Average, 1929-30 to } 

1938-39 . 354 |35.431 | 2,548 3414 | 814 20 It | 42,592 
1947-48 ..° .. | 2,158 |61,540 |12,843 | 5,350 | 4,000 75 31 |85.997 
1948-49 .. .» | 1,242 133,684 |12,535 | 4,971 | 3,930 180 27 156,569 
1949-50 .. on 770 | 25,436 | 13,137 | 4,607 | 3,611 130 22 147,713 
1950-53 539 | 18,182 | 7,256 | 5,242 | 4,033 89 26 | 35,367 
Average, 1941-42 to 

1950-51 . 1,914 |34,862 | 8,842 | 4,879 | 3,186 157 26 | 53,866 
1951-52 .. ++ | 1,937 [31,150 | 9,691 | 6,302 | 3,855 | 243 38 | 53,216 

AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE (TONS). 
t 
Average, 1929 39 to 

1938-39 ao 2.85 | 5-75 | 3-03 | 7-59} 7-471 4-00} 3.67] 5.54 
1947-48 .. ; 3.80 | 9.16 | 5.40} 9.18 | 8.42] 3.95] 5.17 | 8.00 
1948-49 .. .. | 3-86] 6.06] 4.43 | 9.98] 7.88 | 5.81 | 6.75 | 5.81 
1949-50 .. ». | 3-42] 6.21 1 5.54] 10.59] 9.73 | 4.64) 7.33 | 6.34 
1950-51 2.55 | 4-38 | 3.02 | 10.36 | 10.64} 4.68 | 5.20] 4.61 
Average, 1941-42 to 

1950-5I a EP Ss 5.87 | 4.16 | 8.99] 7.93 | 3-34.] 5.20] 5.57 
1951-52 .. os 4-83 | 6.56 | 3.83 | 10.16 | 11.54 | 7.60] 6.13 


Details of the area and production of fresh vegetables other than potatoes and onions 
are given in § 17. 

2. Gross Value of Onion Crop.—The gross value of the onion crop is shown in the 
following table for the years 1950-51 and 1951-52. 


ONIONS : VALUE OF CROP, 1950-51 AND 1951-52. 











Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. | Aust. 
' 
pe ae 0 eae er eee 
1950-5I— ' 
Aggregate nee 25,060! 571,142 176,690] 188,712} 121,206 1,209 3 1,086,329 
Value peracre.. £118/15/4 £137/13/T0 £73/13/018372/19/01£319/16/1 giax/ta/> gue £141/13/9 
1951-52— 
Aggregate value£! 118,500] 1,176,953] 454,186] 349,761] 139,429 2,325| 2,249,662 
Value peracre.. £295/10/2 £248/0/10 £1 79/14/8]£564/2/7|£417/9/0} £1 sofate £465/0/0 £259/2/4 








3. Consumption.—The annua! consumption of onions in Australia averaged 45,100 
tons or 12.3 lb. per head of population during the three years ended 1951-52 compared 
with 40,600 tons or 13.2 lb. per head during the three years ended 1938-39. These 
figures exclude an estimated wastage which averaged 7,900 tons and 2,200 tons res- 
pectively. 

4. Imports and Exports.—Onions are the only root crop, other than potatoes, in which 
any considerable overseas trade is carried on by Australia. Onions were imported in 
1950-51 for the first time since 1946-47 when approximately 100 tons were obtained, 
principally from New Zealand. Imports in 1950-51 amounted to 636 tons principally 
from Lebanon, Egypt and India and in 1951-52 to 2,397 tons principally from New 
Zealand. During 1951-52 exports, which amounted to 3,673 tons, valued at £152,216, 
were shipped mainly to Singapore and Canada. 
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§ 12. Hay. 


1. General.—(i) Area and Production. As already stated, the chief crop in Australia 
is wheat grown for grain. Up to and including 1946-47 hay has been next in importance 
but since that year it has been third to oats (for grain). 

In 1951-52 the hay area represented 7.8 per cent. of the total area cropped. A 
graph showing the area sown to hay since 1860 appears on page 875. In most European 
countries the hay consists almost entirely of meadow and other grasses, but in Australia 
a very large proportion consists of oats, wheat and lucerne. The area, production and 
average yield per acre of hay of all kinds in the several States during the years 1947-48 
to 1951~52 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1950-51 are 
shown below :— 

HAY: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 




















Season. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust. 
AREA (ACRES). 

Average, 1929-30 i i 

to 1938-39 .. | 757,010 | 1,110,616, 67,850 | 541,265 | 432,217 83,118 2,338 | 2,994,414 
1947-48 ++ | 627,654 |} 657,146) 71,834 | 296,261 | 220,172 84,354 3,766 | 1,970,187 
1948-49 ++ | 374,392 591,341} 59,642 | 234,792 | 226,779 99,579 2,486 | 1,579,522 
1949-50 ++ | 339,091 606,525] 55,108 | 294,590 | 216,320 91,335 2,271 | 1,605,240 
1950-51 238,931 557:454| 44,934 | 260,856 | 176,990 96,388 1,609 | 1,377,162 
Average, 1941-42 

to 1950-51 .. | 545,550 759,017| 63,335 | 362,294 | 259,792 93,642 2,883 | 2,086,513 
1951-52 + | 334,007 640,418) 43,586 | 257,005 | 173,855 97,763 2,306 | 1,548,940 





’ Propvctron (Tons). 


Average, 19: 1929-30 | ae soe cw eel Poe Wee ce eee ae 
to 1938-39 .. | 958,549 |! 1,263,127! 104,297 | 577,100 | 463,981 





119,826 2,830 | 3,489,710 
1947-48 ++ | 978,236 | 1,042,438) 132,694 | 443,659 | 267,901 | 137,648 5,182 | 3,007,758 
1948-49 -- | 496,873 | 933,983) 117,339 | 311,997 | 277,329 | 150,699 ' 4,064 | 2,292,284 
1949-50 ++ | 496,081 1,000,855: 116,412 | 384,604 | 272,052 | 155,653 4,332 | 2,429,989 
1950-51 314,940 894,585! 1or,319 ; 362,162 | 226,703 160,722 2,509 | 2,062,940 
Average, 1941-42 
to 1950-51 .. | 646,498 | 1,046,230] 117,488 | 449,806 | 295,706 | 144,851 3,867 | 2,704,446 
1951-52 -. | 450,774 | 1,046,764] 79,763 | 379,978 | 211,629 { 172,286 3,655 | 2,344,849 


AVERAGE YIELD PER AcRE (Tons). 
Average, 1929-30 | : 

















to 1938-39 1.27 r.14 1.54 1.07 1.07 1.44 1.21 I.17 
1947-48 is 1.56 1.59 1.85 1.50 1.17 1.63 | 1.38 1.53 
1948-49 Bi | 1.33 1.58 1.97 1.33 1.22 1.66 1.63 1.45 
1949-50 . 1.46 1.65 2.11 1.31 1.26 1.70 1.91 1.51 
1950-5I ota 1.32 1.60 2.25 1.39 1.28 1.67 1.56 1.50 
Average, 1941-42 

to 1950-51 .. | 1.19 1.38 1.86 1.24 T.14 1.55 1.34 1.30 
1951-52 ae 1.35 1.63 1.83 1.48 1.22 1.76 1.58 1.52 





Owing to various causes, the principal being the variation in the relative prices of 
grain and hay and the favourableness or otherwise of the season for a grain crop, the 
area of hay is liable to fluctuate considerably. The area under hay in Australia during 
the season 1915-16, 3,597,771 acres, was the largest on record, whilst the average for 
the decennium ended 1950-51 was 2,086,513 acres. 

(ii) Varieties Grown. Information regarding areas cut for hay is available for all 
States, and details for 1951-52 are given in the following table. Similar information 
for 1950-51 appears in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 45, Part I.—Rural Industries. 


HAY: AREA UNDER VARIOUS KINDS GROWN, 1951-52. 

















(Acres.) 7 
State. Wheaten. Oaten. Lucerne. Other. Total. 
New South Wales x 120,756 | 113,348 72,760 27-143 334,007 | 
Victoria . as 34,964 214,427 40,851 350,176 640,418 
Queensland De oe 6,807 3,284 29,791 3,704 43,586 
South Australia .. 2 63,439 132,465 7,789 | 535312 257,005 
Western Australia 3.8 48,597 84,244 143 40,871 173,855 
Tasmania ip 2,452 32,668 781 61,862 97,763 
Australian Capital Terri- 
tory .. ae es 146 1,100 972 83 2,300 
Total . .. | 277,161 | 581,536 |__153,087 | 537,156 | 1,548,940, 
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For all States and the Australian Capital Territory combined the proportions of the 
areas sown to the principal kinds of hay in 1951-52 were 37 per cent. for oaten, 18 per 
cent. for wheaten, ro per cent. for lucerne, and 35 per cent. for other hay. In that year, 
oaten hay predominated in the States of South Australia and Western Australia, wheaten 
hay in New South Wales, Jucerne in Queensland, and meadow and grass in Victoria and 
Tasmania. 


2. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table shows the value, and the value per 
acre, of the hay crop of the several States for the seasons 1950-51 and 1951-52 :— 


HAY: VALUE OF CROP, 1950-51 AND 1951-52. 








} { 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. ; S. Aust. lw. Aust. 














Tas. | A.C.T. jAustralia. 
i 

1950-5 1-— 
Aggregate value £} 3,537,030, 8,307,154] 1,235,606, 2,766,903} 964,429} 1,084,870, | 34,599]17,930,591 
Value peracre.. | £14/16/1| £14/18/0| £27/10/0,; £10/12/2 £5/9/o| £11/5/1; £21/10/1| £13/0/5 
1951-52-— 
Aggregate value £} 6,702,190]11,407,015} 2,228,823} 2,877,613] 1.438.253] 1,464,430 74,497|26,192,821 
Value peracre. . £20/1/4) £17/16/3; £51/2/9! £11/3/11 £8/5/5| £14/19/7| £32/6/1} £16/18/2 














3. Farm Stocks of Hay.—Details of stocks of hay held on farms are now collected at 
the annual census of farm production. Particulars of stocks so held at 31st March in 
each year 1948 to 1952 are given in the table below. . 


STOCKS OF HAY HELD ON FARMS. 


(Tons.) 
ooo 
3ist March— ) N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. | Australia. 
1948 ~—.. | 825,821),059,842| 96,158} 478,142} 176,188] 95,147) —3,676)2,734,974 
1949 -» | 691,608] 969,242] 84,170] 404,813! 177,502! 88,008 3,345|2.418,778 
1950 -. | 680,498]1,014,747| IOI,222} 341,888) 188,167] 116,549 2,530|2,445,001 
IQ5I «+ | 608,416} 940,537} 102,487] 321,873! 154,094] 112,887; 1,774|2,242,068 


1952 «+ | 500,596]1,129,163} 29,766 418,734] 142,711] 129,893 2,702|2,353,505 


——— — 





4. Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions, hay, whether whole or in the 
form of chaff, is somewhat bulky for oversea trade, and consequently does not figure 
largely amongst the imports and exports of Australia. During 1951-52 exports amounted 
to 3,663 tons, valued at £92,669. 


§ 13. Green Fodder. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Considerable areas are devoted to the growing of green fodder, 
mainly in connexion with the dairying industry. The areas recorded in respect of green 
fodder include areas of crops cut for feeding to live stock as green fodder, together with 
aveas fed off to stock as green forage. Included with the latter are areas which may have 
been sown with the intention of harvesting for grain, but which, due to adverse seasonal 
conditions, showed no. promise of producing grain or even hay and were fed off to live 
stock. The principal crops cut for green fodder are oats, wheat and lucerne, while small 
quantities of barley, sorghum, maize, rye and sugar-cane also are so used. In 1951-52 
the area under green fodder (2,521,835 acres) consisted of oats (1,455,611 acres), lucerne 
(228,703 acres), wheat (177,634 acres), sorghum (62,017 acres), maize (49,736 acres), 
barley (78,502 acres), rye (33,464 acres), sugar-cane (6,431 acres) and other crops (429,737 
acres). Particulars concerning the area of green fodder in the several States during each 
of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 are given in the following table together with the average 
for the periods of ten years ended 1938-39 and 1950-51. 
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GREEN FODDER : AREA. 

















(Acres.) 
Season. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. [s Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. {A.C.T.} Aust. 
Average, 1929-30 += to | 
1938-39 i) a 482,989} 120,355] 347,804! 106,820] 189,332) 24,255 656) 1,272,211 
1947-48 ara Sie 488,028} 46,100] 511,115} 141,452] 400,100] 116,482] 2,044] 1,705,321 
1948-49 oe ata 548,106) 50,847} 544,669] 291,688} 447,411] 125,961 2,150, 2,010,832 
1949-50 o ++ | 584,541) 44,928} 581,811] 277,265] 550,690) 136,412] 2,249) 2,177,896 
1950-51 e ++ | 528,214) 41,279] 583,304; 340,727) 566,312] 163,153) 1,214] 2,224,203 
Average, IQ41-42 to 
1950-51 ae «+ | 588.948} 68,292} 573,050] 236,257) 409,716] 97,437} 1,744] 1,975.444 
1951-52 we -- | 672,633! 45,.66z 604,190} 385,079 636.728} 176,319} 1,225] 2,521,835 





2. Value of Green Fodder Crops.—The value of these crops is variously estimated 
in the several States, and the Australian total for the season 1951-52, excluding Western 
Australia, may be taken approximately as £6,934,000. 


§ 14. Sugar-cane. 


I. Area.—Sugar-cane growing appears to have commenced in Australia in or about 
1862, and is confined to New South Wales and Queensland. A brief outline of the 
development of the industry was included in earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 38, page 985). The area of sugar-cane in Australia for the seasons 1947-48 to 
1951-52 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1950-51 are shown 
in the following table. In 1951-52 the total area of sugar-cane (excluding areas cut 
for green fodder) was a record at 402,867 acres, an increase of 1.4 per cent. over the 1950-51 


area of 397,122 acres. 
SUGAR-CANE : AREA.{(a). 


























{Acres.) 
New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Area of Area of Area of 
7 | Stand- rt stand- " stand- ae 
eason. 1 over Tea over Area over pa 
Pept and | cut for aint and cut for ened and |cutfor| Total. 
‘| newly- | plants. "| newly- | plants. "| newly- | plants. 
planted planted planted 
! cane. cane. cane. 
i) ———__—_— 
Average, 

1929-30 to : 

1938-39 .. | 9,106 | 9,023 140 |229,327 | 75,409 | 9,368 | 238,433 | 84,432] 9,508 | 332,373 
1947-48 = «. | 7,113: 8,955 360 | 215,378 | 98,403 114,705 |222,491 | 107,358 |15,065 | 344,914 
1948-49 aA 8,386 | 8,761 312 |257,944 | 97,434 | 10,664 | 266,330 | 106,195 |} 10,976 | 383,501 
1949-50... | 8,517 , 8,081 297 | 272,812 | 97,878 | 10,639 | 281,329 | 105,959 | 10,936 | 398,224 
1950-51 a 8,207 | 75134 236 | 263,666 | 106,903 | 10,976 | 271,873 } 114,037 |11,212 | 397,122 
Average, 

1941-42 to 

1950-51 .. | 7,896 | 8,272 293 |237,685 | 86,693 | 12,035 |245,581 | 94,965 [12,328 | 352,874 
1951-52 es 8,354 5,974 IQI (273,370 |IOI,73i [13,247 | 281,724 {107,705 | 13,438 402,867 








(a) Excludes areas cut for green fodder. 


2. Productive and Unproductive Cane.—The areas shown in the preceding table 
do not include the small acreage cut for green fodder, which in 1951-52 amounted to 
6,431 acres. The whole area planted is not cut for crushing during any one season, there 
being always a considerable amount of young and “‘ stand-over ” cane as well as a small 
quantity required for plants. Thus the season in which the highest acreage is recorded 
may not show the greatest area of productive cane cut for crushing. 

3. Production of Cane and Sugar.—For Queensland, statistics of the production of 
sugar-cane are not available prior to the season 1897-98. In that season the total for 
Australia was 1,073,883 tons, as against the maximum production of 7,051,555 tons in 
1950-51. 

The average production of cane during the ten seasons ended 1950-51 was 5,190,256 
tons, and of raw sugar 721,395 tons. Particulars of the total production of cane and 
sugar for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 
1938-39 and 1950-51 are as follows. 
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dislocation of shipping due to the 1914-1918 War. 


PRODUCTION OF OATS, BARLEY, MAIZE, RICE AND HAY : AUSTRALIA, 1860-61 To 1952-53 
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SUGAR-CANE : PRODUCTION OF CANE AND SUGAR. 








(Tons.) 
New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Season. oe oy Sy eyo ee 
Cane. Sugar.(a) Cane. Sugar.(a) Cane. Sugar.(a) 
Average, 1929-30 to| 
1938-39 . é 241,402 30,317 14,461,988 | 626,789 {4,703,390 | 657,106 
1947-48 gj .. | 267,261 33,560 [4,150,986 | 571,694 14,418,247 | 605,254 
1948-49... ++ | 273,974 33,003 {6,433,556 | 910,049 [6,707,530 | 943,052 
1949-50... -» | 330,738 40,706 16,518,042 | 896,413 [6,848,780 | 937,119 
1950-5I_ ss 359,849 | 41,258 [6,691,706 | 879,844 [7,051,555 | 921,102 
Average, 1941~42 to 
IQ50-5I .. 289,536 36,601 |4,900,720 | 684,794 {5,190,256 | 721,395 
1951-52 te .. | 327,388 41,060 |5,005,172 | 704,341 [5,326,560 | 745,401 





(a) Raw sugar at 94 net titre. 


The production of raw sugar in Australia in 1951-52 amounted to 745,401 tons 
manufactured from 5,326,560 tons of cane, compared with the record production of 
943,052 tons in 1948-49, and production of 921,102 tons in 1950-51. 

Official annual data are not available regarding the total number engaged in the 
sugar industry in Queensland other than the number of separate holdings growing cane 
(6,136 in 1951-52) and of employees in sugar mills (5,788 in 1951-52). 

According to data obtained from the population census of 30th June, 1947, the 
number of persons engaged in the sugar-cane industry in New South Wales and Queensland 
comprised 15,789 males and 287 females, a total of 16,076 persons, of whom 2,521 were 
employers and 4,549 were self-employed. 

4. Average Production of Cane Sugar.—Owing to climatic variation, comparison 
between the average yields of cane per productive acre in Queensland and New South 
Wales cannot be accurately made except on an annual basis. In New South Wales the 
crop matures in from 20 to 24 months, whereas in Queensland a period of from 12 to 14 
months is sufficient. Allowing for the disparity in maturing periods the average annual 
yields of cane per productive acre during the ten years ended 1950-51 were 36.67 tons 
for New South Wales, and 20.62 tons for Queensland. Similarly, the yields of sugar 
per acre crushed for the same period were estimated at 4.64 tons and 2.88 tons re- 
spectively. Apart from the consideration mentioned above, the yields of cane and sugar 
per acre crushed for Australia for the ten years ended 1950-51 were 21.13 tons and 2.94 
tons respectively, as compared with 19.73 tons and 2.76 tons for the decennium ended 
1938-39. 

SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR: YIELD PER ACRE. 























(Tonts.) 
New South Wales. | Queensland. : Australia. 

Season. os Ss ae gigs ; as. ; oo gk 
ofg | goa | 228| 25 | EE | $381 88 | £2 | S23 
age | Bek | S82 | eee | Soe | SSS | gee | Sez | SES 
$85 )|H25 1553/5285 | 285 | Ess 525 1 H25 | SSS 

Avernge, seas to | 
1938-39. ‘ 26.51) 3.33) 7.96, 19.46) 2.73] 7.13! 19.73) 2.76) 7-15 
1947-48 .. «+ | 37-57] 4.72 7-96, 19.27| 2.65) 7.26| 19.86] 2.72) 7.30 
1948-49 .. ++ | 32-67, 3.94) 8.30, 24.94] 3-53) 7-07] 25-19| 3-54) 7-15 
1949-50. -. | 38.83] 4.78) 8.13' 23.80) 3.20] 7.27] 24.34] 3.33] 7.31 
IQ5O0~5I.. 43.85} 5.03} 8.72{ 25.38] 3.34| 7.61| 25.94] 3.30, 7.66 

Average, i cae to 

1950-51. 36.67] 4.64] 7.91| 20.62} 2.88) 7.16] 21.13] 2.94) 7.19 
IQ5I~52.—.. -- | 38.47} 4.921 7.83 18.31] 2.58] 7.11) 18.91) 2.65] 7.15 


5. Quality of Cane.—The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
with the variety planted, the district and the season. For the ten years ended 1950-51 
it required on the average 7.19 tons of cane to produce 1 ton of sugar, or 13.91 per cent. 

948.—28 
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of its total weight, as compared with 7.15 tons for the ten years ended 1938-39. As 
the result of the systematic study of cane culture in Queensland and improvements 
in field and mill methods the sugar content of the cane has been considerably increased, 
and in 1937-38 only 6.78 tons of cane were required to produce I ton of sugar. It is 
believed that this is the highest sugar content obtained anywhere in the world. 

The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations in Queensland is rendering useful service 
to the sugar industry by advocating and demonstrating better methods of cultivation, 
the more scientific use of fertilizers, lime, etc., and by producing and distributing improved 
varieties of cane. 


6. Production and Utilization—-Details of the production and utilization of raw 
sugar for the three years ended 1938-39 and each year 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown 
below. It should be noted that the details of sugar production refer to the annual periods 
shown, without regard to the season in which the sugar was produced ; they include 
the small quantities of beet sugar produced in certain of these years. Consumption is 
shown in terms of refined sugar, including that consumed in manufactured products. 


RAW SUGAR: PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION, AUSTRALIA. 





Consumption in 








Chance Miscel- Australia. (a) 
Year. in Stock Production.| Exports. laneous 
a (a) Uses.(6) 
Total.(c) | Per Head. 
_ (c) 
*000 tons.| ’o00 tons.| ’000 tons.| ’000 tons.} 000 tons. Tb. 


Average, 1936-37 to 














1938-39 .. + 6.2 779-3 435-3 11.2 326.6 106.5 
1947-48 .. as +42.9 633.2 140.3 22.1 427-9 125.4 
1948-49... <t + 7.3 807.3 461.0 19.5 409.5 117.6 
1949-50. on —10.4 902.5 483.4 19.5} 410.0 116.2 
1950-5I... ae: + 5.8 906.9 433-3 21.8 446.0 120.2 
1951-52. oe — 7.0 702.2 206.1 23.8 479.3 125.7 

(a) Includes sugar content of manufactured products. (b) Includes industrial uses and losses 
in refining, (c) In terms of refined sugar. 


7. Consumption in Factories —The quantity of sugar used in factories in 1951-52 
amounted to 273,536 tons compared with 260,560 tons in 1950-51 and 123,883 tons in 
1938-39. These figures include, where necessary, estimates of consumption based on the 
sugar content of the finished product. Particulars of sugar used in establishments not 
classified as factories are not available, and consequently these quantities are deficient 
to that extent. In 1951-52 consumption by factories engaged in the production of 
jams, jellies and preserved fruit (including condiments, pickles, etc.) amounted to 82,745 
tons and by those producing confectionery, ice cream, etc., amounted to 54,011 tons. 


8. Control of Cane Production in Queensland.—Agreements between the Common- 
wealth and Queensland Governments have fixed the wholesale price of sugar and sugar 
products from time to time. On 1st September, 1946, a Sugar Agreement Act came into 
operation, fixing the wholesale price at £33 4s. per ton (4d. per Ib. retail). Subsequently 
this Act was twice amended, in December, 1947, when the price was raised to £37 6s. 8d. 
per ton (44d. per lb. retail) and in October, 1949, when a further increase to £41 9s. 4d. 
per ton (5d. per Ib. retail) was granted. This Act was due to expire on 31st August, 1951, 
but on 27th June, 1951, a new agreement was signed. This new agreement, which came 
into operation on 7th July, 1951, repealed the 1946, 1947 and 1949 agreements and 
increased the wholesale price to £53 6s. 8d. per ton (64d. per lb. retail). The wholesale 
price was further increased on 24th March, 1952 to £64 per ton (8d. per lb. retail) and on 
13th October, 1952 to £72 per ton (od. per Ib. retail) by an exchange of letters between 
the two Governments. These amendments have not yet been incorporated in the Act. 
The new agreement is intended to cover the period up to 31st August, 1956. 
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The net proceeds of all sugar sold in Australia and sugar sold abroad are pooled and 
a uniform price per ton is paid to the mills. This pooling is made possible by the acquisi- 
tion by the Queensland Government of all sugar produced in the State, under legislation 
which has been in force since 1915. The small New South Wales production (about 5 
' per cent. of the whole) is also acquired by the Queensland Government by private 
agreement. 

Sugar production, which in 1923 had scarcely been sufficient to cover Australian 
requirements, grew very rapidly in subsequent years. In 1925 the Queensland 
Government took steps to prevent, as a general rule, new land from being opened up for 
cane production. During that year 56 per cent. of the sugar production was consumed in 
Australia and 44 per cent. exported. After 1925, production remained stable for some 
years. In 1929 the operations of the pool, which had hitherto received at a uniform 
price all sugar offered it by the mills, were re-organized. After 1929, mills received the 
full pool price for sugar up to the amount of their previous maximum production only. 
Any further supplies were acquired at export price only. 

Between 1929 and 1939 the export price was generally less than half the pool price. 
In spite of this, production increased by 72 per cent. during that period. In 1939, in 
view of the fact that the International Sugar Agreement imposed certain restrictions 
on the volume of Australian exports, the Queensland Parliament passed further legislation 
limiting the pool (mill peaks) to 737,000 tons in respect of production in Queensland. 
Any production in excess of this was to be acquired at a penalty price. This tonnage 
was divided up in quotas between the mills, on the understanding that the mills would 
allocate quotas of production to individual farmers. Proclamations issued by the 
Queensland Government, however, permitted the harvesting of the whole of the crops 
for the seasons 1939 to 1948. 

In 1948 the mill peak was raised to 874,000 tons. As a result of the Commonwealth 
Countries Sugar Marketing Agreement, negotiated in London in December, 1949, the 
Queensland Government initiated a controlled expansion of the industry, and for the 
1950 season mill peaks were increased to 942,300 tons. Further increases in mill peaks 
to 1,045,000 tons to operate from 1953 and to 1,162,000 tons to operate from 1954 
were subsequently announced. 


9. Sugar-beet.—The production of sugar-beet fell from an average of 4,642 tons in 
the ten years ended 1938-39 to 584 tons in 1947-48. There has been no production in 
subsequent years and the Victorian Government has now dismantled and disposed of its 
factory which formerly treated the sugar-beet at Maffra. 


to. Sugar Agreement in Australia—Embargo on Imports, etc.—Reference was made 
in Official Year Book No. 37 (pp. 940, 941) to the agreement operating between the 
Commonwealth and Queensland Governments in respect of the sugar industry in Australia. 
Briefly, the agreement places an embargo on sugar importations and fixes the price of 
sugar consumed in Australia. A new agreement operating from 7th July, 1951 covers 
the period up to 31st August, 1956. 


11. International Sugar Agreement.—Delegates of 21 nations, representing 90 per 
cent. of producers, met in London and entered into an agreement on 6th May, 1937, 
providing for the regulation of the production and marketing of sugar in the world during 
a period of five years from 1st September, 1937. The object of the agreement was to 
ensure an adequate supply of sugar at a price not exceeding the cost of production, 
including a reasonable profit to efficient producers. For this purpose, each exporting 
country was given a basic annual export quota which would be increased in proportion 
to any expansion in sugar consumption. By this means and by limitations on stocks 
and measures to encourage more consumption it was hoped that the International Sugar 
Council, which, was established to administer the agreement, would be able to hold in 
proper balance the supplies and requirements of sugar. The export quota originally 
allotted to Australia was 400,000 long tons. This figure could be increased, however, 
where the delivery from any British Colony fell short of its quota. In such circumstances, 
the deficiency could be allocated among other producing countries of the Empire, in- 
cluding Australia. 
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This agreement, which normally would have expired on 31st August, 1942, has 
proved of great benefit to Australia. In 1943, fourteen of the original 21 nations signed 
a protocol continuing the agreement for another two years ending 31st August, 1944. 
Nine further protocols have since been signed, the latest extending the agreement to 31st 
August, 1955. The first protocol, signed in 1943, continued the agreement unchanged, 
while later protocols contained two new provisions. The first of these provisions 
was that during the period of the extension, the quotas fixed in the agreement should be 
inoperative. The second provision was that the signatories of the protocols recognized 
that revision of the agreement was necessary and should be undertaken when the time 
appeared opportune. The protocols prescribed that, in any negotiations for a new 
agreement, the existing agreement shall be taken as the starting point. The United 
Nations, at the request of the International Sugar Council, convened a conference in 
London in July, 1953, to discuss the conclusion of a new International Sugar Agreement. 
Australia was represented at the conference. 


12. Net Return for Sugar Crop.—Details of the disposal of the crop, net value of 
exports and the average price realized during each of the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 
1951-52 will be found in the following table :— 


RAW SUGAR(a) : NET RETURNS, AUSTRALIA. 











: oportion , Net Valueof Average Price Estimated 
Year. ‘Experta pa caked Ton. role tron. Value of Crop. 
Per cent. £ 3. d. £ os. d. £ 

1938-39 55-78 8 4 3 15 311 12,806,376 
1947-48 17.61 29 12 6 24 19 9 14,879,144 
1948-49 47-00 28 2 0 25 8 6 23,004,606 
1949-50 46.92 29 7 6 26 13 8 25,362,288 
IQ50-51 ! 43-73 32 16 6 28 3 4 26,131,998 
1951-52 21.12 36 15 6 347 0 24,911,788 


one j 


i 


uh 





(a) 94 net titre. 


{b) As supplied by the Queensland Sugar Board. 


The estimated value of the raw sugar produced has been based upon details taken 
from the audited accounts of the Queensland Sugar Board. The values stated represent 
the gross receipts from sales in Australia and overseas, less refining costs, freight, admin- 
istrative charges, etc., and export charges, but not deducting concessions to the fruit 
industry and other rebates which in 1951-52 amounted to £3,484. The value thus 
obtained represents the net market value of all raw sugar sold, which, since 1933, has been 
divided between the growers and millers in the approximate proportions of 70 per cent. 
and 30 per cent. respectively. Prior to that year the distribution was about two-thirds 
to the grower and one-third to the miller. 


13. Exports of Sugar.—Particulars of the exports of cane sugar (raw and refined) for 
the five years ended 1938-39 and each year 1947-48 to 1951-52 are as follows :— 


SUGAR: EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





Average, | 
Particulars. 1934-35 to 1947-48. 1948~49. 1949-50. 1950-51. ! I951-52. 
1938-39. 
Quantity tons | 377,930} 100,351 | 415,194 | 432,711 | 387,841 | 167,431 
Value £ | 3,480,632 | 3,062,450 |13,199.309 |14,147,150 |14,791,575 | 6,896,398 








14. Sugar By-products.—Large quantities of molasses are produced as a by-product 
in the sugar mills. Details for a series of years of the quantities produced and the 
amounts used for distilling, fuel, manure and other purposes will be found in Chapter 
XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry. 
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Boards are now being made from the residue of crushed fibre after the removal 
of the sugar content from sugar-cane. These boards are used in the building industry 
for walls and ceilings and possess high insulating and sound-absorbing properties. 


15. Sugar Prices.—The prices of sugar in Australia from 1939 to 1941 and 1947 to 
1951 in the case of raw sugar, and from 1925 to 1936 and 1947 to 1956 in the case of 
refined sugar, are shown in the following table. 


SUGAR: PRICES IN AUSTRALIA. 


Raw Sugar, 94 Net Titre. Refined Sugar. 





Average Return per Ton received by 























Year. a millers and growers for— Wholesale Retail 
Home : Date of Determination. | Price Price 
Consump- | Exports.(a) | Whole Crop. ' per Ton. { per Ib. 
tion. ; (a) 
ors) Bef pai See the b poe As Susi ite pS Se 
£sad., £ sd} £ 8d. " £ ad. d. 
1939 .. | 23 12 6/10 7 6/15 17 7 | 1.9.25 to 31.8.31.. | 37 6 8 44 
1940 .. | 23 1 Of 1m 5 6/17 2 11 | 1.9.31 to 4.1.33 .. | 37 6 8 4¢ 
I9qr .. | 2213 0f 1018 9 | 17 18 11 | 5.1.33 to 31.8.36.. | 33 4 0 4 
' 
1947... | 24 0 0 | 29 12 6|24 19 9, 4.12.47 to 28.10.49} 37 6 8} 4h 
1948 .. {23 I 0/28 2 0] 25 8 6] 29.10.49 t06.7.5t | 41 9 4 5 
1949 .. | 24 6 0/29 7 6] 2613 8 | 7.7.51 to 23.3.52.. | 53 6 8 63 
1950 .. | 24 11 0 | 32 16 6{ 28 3 4] 24.3.52 to 12.10.52 | 64 0 0 8 
195t_ .. | 33 14 0 | 3615 6} 34 7 O] 13.10.52 to 31.8.56| 72 0 O 9 








(a) Including “ Excess ’’ Sugar. 


16. Marketing Arrangements.—After the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the 
British Ministry of Food concluded arrangements with the Queensland Government 
for the purchase of Australia’s surplus production of raw sugar for the season 1939. 
The price was fixed at £Stg.7 10s. per ton at United Kingdom ports plus the preference on 
dominion sugar of £Stg.3 15s. per ton under the existing tariff. Similar agreements were * 
negotiated for the disposal of the surplus raw sugar in each subsequent season. The 
price in sterling currency per ton c.if. United Kingdom ports, basic 96° polarization, 
inclusive of the tariff preference has risen to £32 178. 6d. per ton from 1st January, 1951, 
to £38 tos. from 1st January, 1952 and to £42 6s. 8d. from 1st January, 1953. However, 
the latter price applied only to 314,000 tons of 1953 exports, the remainder being sold 
at world prices plus preference. (For prices in previous years éce earlier issues.) 


In December, 1949, a Commonwealth Countries Sugar Marketing Agreement was 
formulated in London, the terms of which include an undertaking by the United Kingdom 
Government to find a market for the Australian exportable surplus sugar to the end of 
1952. 


From January, 1953, a new arrangement entered into, pursuant to the British 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, came into operation. For the six years 1953-1958, 
Australia is to plan for aggregate exports not exceeding 600,000 tons annually. Of this 
amount, the United Kingdom Government agreed to take 314,000 tons at guaranteed 
prices to be negotiated annually. The balance of 286,000 tons is expected to find a market 
in the United Kingdom or Canada at the world price plus United Kingdon or Canadian 
preference. Provision is made for extension of the term of the agreement, and for upward 
revision of the quotas, if necessary. 


17. Fruit Industry Sugar Concession Committee and Sugar Rebates——The 1931-36 
and subsequent Sugar Agreements between the Commonwealth and Queensland Govern- 
ments have provided for the establishment of a Committee entitled the ‘“‘ Fruit Industry 
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Sugar Concession Committee”. The Agreements provide that the Queensland Govern- 
ment shall, on behalf of the Australian Sugar Industry, contribute £216,000 annually 
to # fund administered by the Committee. (The annual contribution is temporarily 
suspended whilst the Committee’s accumulated funds exceed £500,000). From this fund, 
the Committee pays a rebate to Australian manufacturers amounting to £2 4s. per ton 
of refined sugar used in the processing of approved fruit products. Payment of this 
rebate is conditional upon manufacturers paying for all fresh fruit used in such products 
at prices not lower than those declared by the Committee to be reasonable prices. The 
Committee also pays exporters of approved fruit products an export sugar rebate the 
rate of which is equivalent to the amount (if any) by which the price of Australian sugar 
to manufacturers exceeds the price at which the cheapest available foreign sugar could 
be landed in Australia. This rebate ensures that manufacturers of fruit products con- 
taining sugdr are not handicapped on the world’s markets by having to pay a higher price 
for Australian sugar than they would pay for foreign sugar landed in Australia duty free. 
A similar rebate on some other products (not being approved fruit products) is paid to 
exporters by the Queensland Government on behalf of the Australian sugar industry. 
After paying rebates and administrative expenses the Committee is empowered to use 
any money remaining in the fund for the promotion of the use and sale of Australian 
fruit products, or for scientific research. 


18. Sugar Inquiry Committee—The Sugar Inquiry Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of the Commonwealth Prices Consultant, was constituted by the Commonwealth 
Government on 18th March, 1952, to conduct an investigation into the Australian Sugar 
Industry. The terms of reference to the Committee included a general survey of all 
branches of the Australian sugar industry and particular examination of the prices and 
other matters covered by the Sugar Agreement between the Commonwealth and Queens- 
land Governments. 


The Committee conducted public hearings in New South Wales, Victoria and 
Queensland and also accepted much supporting material in confidence. It presented 
its report on 11th September, 1952. As an outcome of the report, the wholesale price of 
refined sugar was increased as from 13th October, 1952, by £8 per ton (equivalent to an 
increase of 1d. per lb. in the retail price). Other amendments recommended by the 
Committee were made to the Sugar Agreement. 


19. Bulk Handling of Sugar.—Following a successful trial shipment of bulk raw 
sugar to England in 1951 and consideration of two independent and comprehensive 
reports on bulk handling prepared for it, the Sugar Board recommended, and the Queens- 
land Government subsequently approved (on 5th August, 1952), the establishment of 
bulk handling facilities at the ports of Mackay and Lucinda Point. Consideration was 
to be given later to the installation of similar facilities in certain other Queensland ports. 
The Government Railways have conducted experiments with improvised railway trucks 
for conveying bulk sugar with a view to provision of the necessary bulk rail transport 
facilities. 


§ 15. Vineyards. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—{i) Area of Vineyards. Since the early days of Australian 
settlement the expansion of the cultivation of vines has been most rapid in Victoria and 
South Australia, the area under vineyards in the 1952 season in these two States 
comprising 78 per cent. of the total area. The purposes for which grapes are grown in 
Australia are (a) for wine-making, (b) for table use, and (c) for drying. The total area 
of vines in the several States during each of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 and the averages 
for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1950-51 are shown in the following table. 
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VINEYARDS : AREA. 





























{Acres.) 
i ! 
Season. NS.W. { Victoria. | Queen-land. S. Aust. W. Aust, | Australia.(a) 
: eae eg tlic a 
; 1 
Average, 1929- ; } H 
30 to 1938-39 153777 ° 40,563 | 2,142 | 54,156 5,066 118,304 
1947-48 . 16,541 , 43,784 ' 3,087 1 58,885 10,025 | 132,322 
1948-49 os 16,568 | 45,609 } 3,265 | 59,806 10,014 135,262 
1949-50 .. 16,931 452386 | 35135 60,253 9,676 135,381 
1950-51 a 16,917 455313 3,045 61,971 9,258 136,504 
Average, I9Q4I- 
42 to 1950-51 16,392 43,669 3.124 58,700 9,791 131,676 
TQ51-52— ' 
Wine .- 8,115 7,369 | 332 | 47,539 2,411 65,766 
Table ss 2,525 1,507 | 2,487 | 263 1,456 8,238 
Drying a 6,407 36,391 | an 13,412 5,491 61,701 
| = eee 
Total .. 17,047 45,267 2,819 61,214 9,358 135,705 














(a) Excludes particulars for Australian Capital Territory. 


(ii) Wine Production, Bounties, etc. Tue production of wine in Australia has shown 
a marked increase in recent years, rising from 14.3 million gallons in 1938-39 to 35.3 
million gallons in 1951-52. In the same period consumption in Australia has expanded 
from 4.5 million gallons (0.7 gallons per head of population) to 13.8 million gallons 
(1.6 gallons per head of population). For many years prior to the 1939-45 War 
a bounty was paid on wine shipped overseas under the provisions of the Wine Export 
Bounty Act of 1930, as amended from time to time. Details of the bounty, payment of 
which was discontinued in 1947, may be found in Official Year Book No. 39, page 992. 


The quantity of wine produced in the several States during the 1947-48 to 1951-52 
seasons, together with the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1950-51, 
is shown in the following table :— 


WINE : PRODUCTION.(a) 
(000 Galions.) 




















Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Queensland. S. Aust. W. Aust. Australia. 
Average, 1929- 
30 to 1938-39 2,099 1,449 36 | 12,127 393 16,104 
t 

1947-48 . 4,500 2,958 281} 24,729 664 . 2,879 

1948-49 a 4,127 3,081 36 24,052 622 | 32,818 

1949-50 5,185 | 3,230 45| 23,702 513 | 32,675 

1950-51 a8 4.372 | 2,358 | 43. 18,611 652 26,036 
Average, 194I- ! ; 

42 to 1950-51 3,700 | 2,127 | 34 18,472 577 24,910 

TQ51-52 . 5,465 3,472 | 33 | 25,495 790 352255 
| ‘ 








(a) Excludes spirits used in fortified wine, such spirit having been made from distillation wine. 


2. Imports and Exports of Wine.—(i) Imports. The principal countries of origin 
of wine imported into Australia were, before the 1939-45 War, France, Spain, Portugal 
and Italy, the bulk of the sparkling wines coming from France. The bulk of the post-war 
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wine imports have been obtained from France. Imports for 1951-52 amounted to 
79,791 gallons valued at £166,761 compared with 45,816 gallons valued at £97,655 in 
the previous year and an average of 36,685 gallons valued at £39,577 for the five years 
ended 1938-39. 


(ii) Exports. Before the 1939-45 War practically all wine exported was sent to 
the United Kingdom, only 200,000 gallons (approximately) being sent elsewhere. Exports 
in 1951-52 totalled 1,162,292 gallons, of which the United Kingdom received 552,309 
gallons, New Zealand, 175,881 gallons, Canada, 332,831 gallons, and other countries 
101,271 gallons. 


Exports for the five years ended 1951-52 are shown in the following table in com- 
parison with average exports during the five years ended 1938-39 :— 


WINE : EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 











Quantity (Gallons). Value. (£) 
Year. _ 
Sparkling. Other. Total. Sparkling. Other. Total. 
Average, 1934- 
35 to 1938-39 | 31772 | 3,559,094 | 3,562,866 5,400 , 938,195 | 943,595 








1947-48 oo 5,935 | 2,682,431 | 2,688,366 | 8,071 | 1,421,861 | 1,429,932 
1948-49 oe] 5,180 | 1,873,083 | 1,878,263 11,558 | 982,401 | 993,959 
1949-50 3% | 6,093 | 1,097,225 | 1,103,318 6,323 500,516 515,839 
1950-51 “4 3,651 | 1,219,258 | 1,222,909 712%. 627,741 634,862 
1951-52 . 6,685 | 1,155,610 | 1,162,295 18,983 711,554 | 730,537 








3. Oversea Marketing of Wine—{i) The Wine Overseas Marketing Act 1929-1953. 
This Act was introduced at the request of the viticultural interests in Australia with the 
object of placing the oversea marketing of Australia’s surplus wine on an orderly basis. 
The Wine Overseas Marketing Board was appointed to supervise the export, and the sale 
and distribution after export, of Australian wine. 


The name of the Board was changed to the Australian Wine Board in 1936. An 
amendment to the Act in 1945 made provision for eleven members on the Board, com- 
prising five representatives of proprietary and privately-owned wineries and distilleries, 
two representatives of co-operative wineries and distilleries, three representatives of 
grape-growers supplying to wineries and distilleries, and one representative of the 
Commonwealth Government. No wine may be exported except by means of a licence 
which is issued under conditions recommended to the Minister by the Board; these 
include the withholding of shipments as directed by the Board. The Board has a London 
agency which advises on marketing conditions. The methods of marketing adopted by 
the Board have resulted in the widening of the distribution of Australian wines overseas, 


(ii) The Wine Grapes Charges Act 1929-1941. This Act provides for the imposition 
of a levy on all grapes used in Australia for the manufacture of wines or spirit. used for 
fortifying wine. The proceeds of the levy are used to defray the administrative and 
other expenses of the Board, and provision is made for such exemptions from the levy 
as the Board may recommend. 


4. Other Viticultural Products—{i) Table Grapes. Grapes for table use are grown 
in all the States except Tasmania, but the area cultivated to this variety is only about 
7 per cent. of the productive area of grapes. The greatest development in the industry 
has taken place in the drying of raisins and currants, particularly in Victoria and South 
Australia. The quantities of table grapes produced during the season 1951-52 in each 
State are shown in § 3 of this chapter. 
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(ii) Raisins and Currants. The quantities of raisins (sultanas and lexias) and currants 
dried during each of the seasons 1947-48 to 1951-52 and the averages for the ten-year 
periods ended 1938-39 and 1950-51 are shown in the following table. The production 
of 103,410 tons for the 1943-44 season represents the greatest output recorded in any 
year. Owing to adverse seasonal conditions, heavy crop losses occurred during the three 
succeeding years. Production in 1947-48 amounted to 84,828 tons, but in none of the 
three seasons following did it reach 70,000 tons. In 1951-52, however, it amounted to 
almost 72,000 tons. 


RAISINS(a) AND CURRANTS : PRODUCTION. 
































({Tons.) 
N. 8. Wales. Victoria. South Aust. Western Aust. Australia. 
Seeren ei) ¢i{ 4 ¢ 1/218 )]8i41 4 i 
mn ii n a mn i] m i= mn i= 
3 5 ‘a 5 a EI | 5 3 5 
a 5 <4 5 a is) =I oO a [s) 
Average, 1929~30 
to 1938-39 .. | 4,234 | 796 | 35,235 | 7,995 | 11,494 | 8,007 697 | 1,789 | 51,660 | 18,587 
1947-48 6,944 {1,079 | 47,160 8,086 | 11,358 | 6,682 544 | 2,975 66,006 | 18,822 
1948-49 3,819 | 1,090 | 35,705 7,967 | 6.829 | 6,250 478 | 2,766 | 46,831 | 18,073 
1949-50 ++ 15,721 | 89 42,194 6.930 | 5,895 | 4,244 289 | 1,685 | 54,099 | 13.757 
1950-51 +» 14419 | 971 | 28,007 6,081 | 7,870 | 5,830 402 | 2,547 | 40,698 | 15,429 
Average, 1941-42 
to 1950-51 6,161 |1,107 | 40,916 7,579 | 11,325 | 6,569 590 | 2,727 | 58,992 | 17,982 
1951-52 7,095 | 537 | 44,834 3,858 | 7,999 | 4,730 30K | 2,522 | 60,319 | 11,647 


{a) Sultanas and lexias. 


5. Production and Disposal of Dried Vine Fruit—As the production of dried vine 
fruit is far in excess of Australia’s requirements, considerable quantities are available 
for export. The quantities disposed of in Australia and overseas, as recorded by the 
Commonwealth Dried Fruits Control Board for the season ended December, 1952, totalled 
69,475 tons, Australian consumption amounting to 18,521 tons and oversea exports 
50,954 tons. Australian consumption includes amounts delivered to biscuit manufacturers, 
bakeries, etc., as well as retail sales for household consumption. 

The following table shows the oversea exports of raisins and currants during each 
of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the average for the five years ended 
1938-39. 

RAISINS AND CURRANTS(a) : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 

















Raisins. Currants. Total Raisins and Currants. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Average, 1934- 

35 to 1938-39 43,191 | 1,686,447 15,054 | 548,838 58.245 | 2,235,285 
1947-48 31,364 | 1,795,358 10,066 | 468,684 41.430 | 2,264,042 
1948-49 37,077 | 2,369,216 13,696 | 740,762 59,773 | 32109,978 
1949-50 28,558 | 1,818,662 7,063 408,962 35,621 | 2,227,624 
1950-51 27.122 | 2,586,243 7,231 716,767 345353 | 3:303,010 
1951-52 32,669 5,003 | 646,676 37,672 | 4,607,379 


| 3,960,703 





(a) Excludes quantities exported as mincemeat which amounted to 4,150 tons in 1951~52 value 
at £643,194. 

Since 1912 Australia has not only produced sufficient raisins and currants for home 
consumption but has been able to maintain a large export trade. The chief countries 
importing Australian raisins and currants are the United Kingdom, New Zealand and 
Canada, the quantities exported thereto in 1951-52 being 18,640 tons, 7,303 tons and 
10,269 tons respectively. Exports to Canada increased from 4,600 tons in 1928-29 to. 
16,944 tons in 1939-40 and to 25,955 tons in 1944-45, but had decreased to 10,269 tons hy 
1951-52. 
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6. Post-war Contracts.—A long-term agreement was negotiated between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and Australia for the purchase of the exportable 
surplus of the dried vine fruit crop for the 1946, 1947 and 1948 seasons. A further 
agreement was reached between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
Australia under which Australian dried vine fruits were purchased by the United 
Kingdom during the five years 1949 to 1953. This contract originally provided that 
the quantity of fruit to be purchased each year should not exceed a value of £2,500,000 
sterling currency on an f.o.b. basis. This provision, however, was deleted after the 
1951 season, enabling unrestricted tonnages of Australian dried vine fruits to enter the 
United Kingdom during 1952 and 1953. Export prices were fixed for the first two 
years, but during the remaining three vears they were the subject of annual agreements 
by the two Governments. In April, 1953, the United Kingdom Government agreed to 
extend the five year contract for a period of one year to provide for the purchase by 
the British Ministry of Food of the exportable surplus from the 1954 crop on the same 
terms and conditions as applied under that contract. The contract prices for currants, 
sultanas and lexias sold to the United Kingdom during the years 1946 to 1953, are shown 
in the following table. 


DRIED VINE FRUITS : CONTRACT PRICES PER TON TO UNITED KINGDOM. 
(£A. s. d., f.0.b. Australian Ports.) 














. 6to | and 
Fruit. Grade. ois a 1951. 1952. | 1953. 
Hy 7 . - j 
t 
Currants .. | 1 Crown and upwards 50 0 0 60 0 Oo 93 15 O} 100 0 0 | 96 17 6 
Sultanas .. | 1Crownand upwards | 65 o o 7o 0 0} 125 0 oO} 123 2 6 | 117 10 0 
Lexias .. | 4and 5 Crown 64 7 6 64 7 6|125 0 of 123 2 6 | I17 10 0 











7. Oversea Marketing of Dried Fruits.—(i) The Dried Fruits Hxport Control Act 
1924-1953. This Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament at the request of 
the dried fruits industry to organize the oversea marketing of Australian dried vine fruits. 
The Dried Fruits Control Board was appointed to control the export, and the sale and 
distribution after export, of Australian sultanas, currants and lexias. The Board, 
as at present constituted, consists of eleven members comprising seven growers’ repre- 
sentatives, two members with commercial experience, one member with experience in 
marketing dried fruits and one representative of the Commonwealth Government. In 
conjunction with its London agency, the Board has improved the marketing of Australian 
dried fruits overseas, and has increased the demand for the product. Its system of 
appraisement has resulted in more satisfactory realizations. Its methods of ensuring 
continuity of supply and regulating shipments and its participation in the advertising 
campaign of the Australian Overseas Trade Publicity Committee have benefited the 
industry considerably. No dried fruits may be exported except by means of a licence, 
which is issued subject to conditions recommended by the Board. 


(ii) Dried Fruits Export Charges Act 1924-1929. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on all sultanas, currants and lexias exported from Australia tor 
the purpose of defraying the administrative expenses of the Board and the cost of 
advertising, etc. The rate of the levy is fixed by regulation. Under an amendment 
made in 1927 provision was made for the exemption of sultanas, currants and lexias 
from the levy upon recommendations by the Board. 

(ili) The Dried Fruits Act 1928-1935. In previous issues of the Official Year Book 
reference has been made to the Dried Fruits Act and its provisions have been outlined 
(see p. 894 of Official Year Book No. 28). 


§ 16. Orchards and Fruit-Gardens. 


1. Area.—The largest area of orchards and fruit-gardens prior to the 1939-45 War 
was attained in 1933-34 when 281,899 acres were planted. From that year until 1942-43, 
when 260,384 acres were under fruit, there was a gradual decline. In each subsequent 
year there was a continuous upward movement te 1947-48 when the area reached a new 
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peak of 290,320 acres. Subsequently there was a continuous decline to 270,882 acres 
in 1951-52. The total area of orchards and fruit-gardens in the several States during 
the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the averages for the ten seasons 1929-30 
to 1938-39 and the ten seasons 1941-42 to 1950-51 is shown in the following table :— 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT-GARDENS : AREA. 














(Acres.) 
Season. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. Aust, 
Average, 1929-30 to 1938- 

39 -- . -. | 84,025 | 76,643 | 32,437 | 29,365 | 20,703 | 32,627 69 | 275,869 
1947-48 ee ++ | 98,901 | 71,513 | 38,665 | 28,338 | 22,063 | 30,739 IOI | 290,320 
1948-49 a ++ | 95421 | 71,746 | 37,735 | 29,732 | 22,585 | 29,448 84 | 286,751 
1949-50 i -- | 94,725 | 71,046 | 35,986 | 26,858 | 22,744 | 28,471 98 | 279,928 
1950-51 ae -- | 91,477 | 69,912 | 35,241 | 28,686 | 22,013 | 27,130 103 | 274,56r 
Average, 1941-42 to 1950— 

5I.. Rie -- | 88,149 | 70,247 | 34,306 | 27,997 | 21,818 | 30,678 106 | 273,301% 
1951-52 o «+ | 89,362 | 68,715 | 35,049 | 29,375 | 23,719 | 26,552 110 | 270,882 





2. Varieties of Crops.—The varieties grown differ in various parts of the States, 
ranging from such fruits as the pineapple, papaw and mango of the tropics, to the 
strawberry, the raspberry and the currant of the colder parts of the temperate zone. 
In New South Wales, citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, etc.) and bananas are the principal 
crops, although apples, peaches, plums, pears and cherries are extensively grown. The 
principal varieties grown in Victoria are the apple, peach, pear, orange, plum and apricot. 
In Queensland, the banana, pineapple, apple, orange, mandarin, peach and plum are the - 
varieties most largely cultivated. In South Australia, in addition to the apple, orange, 
apricot, plum, peach and pear, the almond and the olive are extensively grown. In 
Western Australia, the apple, orange, lemon, pear, plum, peach, apricot and fig are the 
chief varieties. In Tasmania, the apple occupies over two-thirds of the fruit-growing 
area, but small fruits, such as the currant, raspberry and gooseberry, are extensively 
grown, while the balance of the area is mainly taken up with the pear, apricot and plum. 
The following table shows the acreage—bearing and non-bearing—of the principal kinds 
of fruit, and the quantity and value of fruit produced. 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT-GARDENS, 1951-52. 














Fruit. | N.8.W. | Vic. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W.Aust. | Tas. | ACT, | Aust. 
AREA, BEARING AND Non-BeEarine (AcREs). 
Apples Ks 145442 19,922 7,563 7,954 12,308 18,842 75 80,206 
Apricots os 2,003 5,083 272 4,143 429 1,347 5 13,282 
Bananas es 19,085 af 6,396 3 540 a. as 26,021 
Cherries a 2,429 1,832 6 957 39 80 2 55345 
eae 6 66 756 6. 8 
ranges oe 26,533 5,3 3:75 9342 3,802 a ne 4555 
Mandarins .. 2,119 96 1,558 120 220 da oo ee 
Lemons and 
Limes a 3,615 2,021 428 341 564 acd ag 6,969 
Other ee 796 356 129 266 19! aa $4 1,738 
Nuts .. ae 545 966 244 35225 277 . 6 5,263 
Peaches ee 7,040 14,173 1,425 2,064 801 95 5 25,603 
Pears sie 35447 12,604 312 1,771 I,orr 1,806 6 20,957 
Pineapples te 359 on 9,215 os I a os 9,575 
Plums and Prunes 41535 3.315 1,248 1,583 895 259 6 11,841 
Small Fruits 12 730 Igt 187 16 4,078 ba 5,214 
Other Fruits .. 2,402 2,451 2,306 1,322 625 45 5 9,156 


Total .. 89,362 68,715 35,049 29,375 21,719 26,552 rrof 270,882 
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ORCHARDS AND FRUIT-GARDENS, 1951-52—continued. 





























Fruit. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. {| W. Aust. Tas. | A.C.T. Aust. 
tae ob a ee I 
PRropvuction. 

{ ' 
Apples bus. | 3,351,144} 1,579,123] 494,510] 1,249,816! 1,127,733} 4,930,000 10,729 10,743,055 
Apricots 35 333,276! 519,190 14,118] 507,340 50,185 67,518 IO4 1,491,727 
Bananas ay | 2,229,192 oS 446,874 ne 73,276 te na 2,749,342 
Cherries ” 126,684! 69,919 128{ = 51,479 1,034 4,576 17| 253,837 

Citrus— 
Oranges »» | 2,748,967] 484,235] 284,549) 831,793] 407,322 4,756,866 
Mandarins_,, 203,943 15,784] 117,745 245743 16,756! : 378,971 

Lemons and t 
Limes a9 401,658] 182,682 52,717 50,686 93,657 781,400 
Other i 126,773 48,610 15,260, 34,976 25,031 sd 250,650 
Nuts .. . 165,058) 244,682 64,605} 1,170,848 35,878 ae 694} 1,681,765 
Peaches bus. 903,421] 1,590,702 84,047] 157,309 77,478 8,890 172| 2,822,019 
Pears ” 296,362} 2,538,109 25,316| 281,771 85,554; 306,662 89} 3,533,863 
Pineapples ” 39,424 ne 1,904,955 is 40 a 1,944,419 

Plums and | | 
Prunes ” 309,603} 190,592 68,771] 129,393 89,020} 57,229 131} 844,739 
Small Fruits cwt. 225 11,876 7,588! 2,228 374) 109,581! 191,868 

Gross VALUE oF PRODUCTION. 
(£.) gta ae 
Apples 2,519,210} 1,973,904 842.730 1,915,214] 1,669,869] 4.404.310 20,207|13,346,444 
Apricots 823,430] 519,190 43,287; 807,623 54,084 58,740 261} 2.306,615 
Bananas 5,566,150 te 901,246 sa 274,787 a “ 6,742,183 
ea 640,560] 209,757; saa 211,064 9,926: 5.300 87| 1,077,462 
itrus— ‘ 
Oranges 4,067,470) 712,438) 442,494) 1,270,424) 379,119) 6,871,945 
Mandarins 290,240 23,347| 187,901 40,929, 24,435! 566,852 
Lemons and , 
Limes 410,900] 143,600] 44,395. 33,579} 49,518 . 681,992 
Other 134,690) 42,713 17,586, 23,643 15,446 : 234,078 
Nuts .. 17,160 29,652 3,230 107,662 3,912 os 79 161,695 
Peaches 1,099,260} 1,670,237) 137,325, 262,939! 98,103 5:700 3x4} 3,273,878 
Pears 380,660} 2,415,204 32,543, 427,444; 132,326, 367,250 264] 3,751,691 
Pineapples as 44,350 i 1,539,894; a 36 ase 1,584,280 
Plums and Prunes 737;700| 139,988] 165,188; 193,046] 116,456 26,750 244] 1,379,372 
Small Fruits 1,770) 94,860 65,327, 25,301 9,180] 741,610 938,048 
Other Fruits 392,540 70,735) 272,723 129,796} = 54,315 1,400 138] 921,647 
| 

Total 17,126,090} 8,041,625 4,697,637 5:448,664] 2,891,512] 5,611,060 21,594143,838,182 




















3. Principal Fruit Crops.—The area, production and gross value of the principal 
fruit crops during the periods 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the average for the 
ten seasons 1929-30 to 1938~39, and the average of ten seasons 1941-42 to 1950-5I, are 
shown hereunder :— 


PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS : 


AREA, PRODUCTION 


AND GROSS VALUE OF 











PRODUCTION. 
Year. Apples. j Apricots. | Bananas. ie Peaches. | Pears. ere 
. Prunes. 
AREA, BEARING AND NON-BEARING (ACRES). 

Average, 1929-30 to 1938-39 | 100,258 11,632 23,353 59,706 23,290 20,725 15,912 
7947-48... . . 84,199 | 13,179] 36,591 | 54,619 | 28.474 | 22,785 | 12,579 
1948-49... 83,802 13,564 | 32,263 | 56,126 | 28,353 22,634 12,540 
1949-50... 81,744 13,277 29,669 57,367 27,318 21,579 12,226 
1950 51.. =e os 80,986 13.302 27,555 57,263 26,197 21,737 12,163 
Average, 1941-42 to 1950-51 84,681 12,843 26,824 52,661 27,053 22,428 12,563 
1951-52... ae oa 80,206 13,282 26,021 58,419 25,603 20,957 11,841 
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PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS: AREA, PRODUCTION AND GROSS VALUE OF 
PRODUCTION— continued. 





Citrus Piums 
Year. Apples. j Apricots. Bananas. | Fruits. Peaches Pears. ard 


| Prunes. 





PrRODvCTION (’000 BUSHELS). 





Average, 1920-30 ti to 1938-39 10,013 1,014 2,270 5,011 1,984 2,120 948 
1947- a8 + | 14,202 1,551 3,017 6,770 2,962 3,240 1,129 
1948-49. oy 8,313 1,347 35147 7,056 2,204 3,125 820 
1949-50. sd ie 9,22 1,463 3,428 6,394 2,303 2,861 806 
1950-51. 9,711 1,309 3,224 7,645 25435 31549 940 
Average, 1941-42 60 1950-51 { 11,299 1,278 3,22 5:903 2,334 2,968 907 


T9$I- 52. | 10,743 1,492 2,749 6,168 2,822 3:534 B45 





Gross VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 





oe (f.) _ 
Average, 1929 gate 1938-39 2,076,915] 326,539} 1,072,459] 1.807,894 679.158] 558,872] 286,018 
1947-48. 6,716,911] 1,190,253} 3,355,520] 4,314,866] 1,557,541] 1,443,751] 714,632 
1948-49. - + +» | 5,387,065! 982.987] 3,403,546] 4,019,784| 1,342,400] 1,585,031) 612,013 
1949-50. an ++ | 7,709,50C| 3,327,785] 3,879,916] 5,350,266) 7,487,135] 2,107,553] 786,212 
1950-51. 9,105,215] 1,463,818] 4,531,525| 5,936,626] 2,067,733| 2,626,873] 1,106,946 
Average, 1941-42 to 1950-51 | 5.203.936 948,490] 3,085,397) 4,304,252| 1,380,618] 1,463,173] 688,239 














1951-52. ++ |13,346,444) 2,306,615] 6,742,183) 5,354,867 alice 3:751;691| 1,379,372 





4. Production of Jams and Jellies and Preserved Fruit.—Considerable quantities of 
fruit are used in the production of jams and jellies and preserved fruit in Australia. In 
1951-52 output of jams and jellies amounted to 108,173,000 1b. whilst output of preserved 
fruit, excluding preserved apples, amounted to 241,288,000 lb. Production of preserved 
apples was 14,845,000 lb. 

The recorded consumption of fruit in factories for all purposes, including that used for 
juice and cordial manufacture and for drying, was 195,877 tons in 1951-52. 


5. Consumption of Fruit and Fruit Products.—Details of the estimated consumption 
of fruit and fruit products per head of population for a series of years ending 1952-53 
are shown in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous of this Year Book. 


6. Imports and Exports of Fruit.—{i) General. The imports of fresh fruit into 
Australia are negligible, whilst those of dried fruit consist mainly of dates. 

A considerable export trade in both fresh and dried fruit is carried on by Australia 
with oversea countries. The values of the shipments in 1951-52 amounted to £6,895,313 
and £5,021,635 respectively. Apples constitute the bulk of the fresh fruit exported, 
although the exports of citrus fruit and pears are fairly considerable. Shipments of 
raisins'and currants have increased greatly since 1914-15 and are mainly responsible 
for the growth in the dried fruit exports, although dried tree truit also figures amongst 
the exports. 

(ii) Fresh Fruit. Particulars of the Australian export trade in fresh and frozen 
fruit are shown in the following table :— 


FRESH AND FROZEN FRUIT : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 

















Appies. Pears. | Citrus. ! Total.(a) 
Year. | | [ } 
Quantity., Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value, ; Quantity.| Value. 
| — 
Average, 1934-35 | 000 bus.{ £’000. | 000 bus., £'000. |’o00 bus. | £’o00. } ‘ooo bus. } £’0oo. 
to 1938-39] .- 45591 1,396 632 | 268 533 234 5,865 1,981 
1947-48 sy 35352 2,695 400 , 366 571 Gog ' 4,402 3,886 
1948-49 x 2,116 1,771 621 | 604 611 552 | 3-449 3,117 
1949-50 -. 1 3,010 2,438 572°. 639 563 650 . 4,225 3.934 
1950-51 - ' 3,263, 3393 885 , 1,301 619 761 | 4,854 31727 
1951-52 | 3.263 4,285 808 1,492 432 779 | 4,601 6,895 
' 





(a) Total, including exports of al! other fresh and frozen fruit. 
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(iii) Dried Tree Fruit. The quantity and value of oversea imports and exports of 
dried fruit, other than raisins and currants, for the five years ending 1951-52, compared 
with the average for the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39, are shown below. Normally, the 
bulk of the imports consists of dates obtained almost entirely from Iraq. This trade 
was prohibited during the war years but has since been resumed. 

DRIED TREE FRUIT(a) : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 




















Imports. Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
| 
000 Ib. £ 000 Ib. £ | °ooo Ib. £ 
Average, 1934- ; 

35 to 1938-39 12,225 80,121 45315 117,222 | —7,910 37,10 
1947-48 had 11,835 | 253,971 4,508 204,932 | —7,327 40,961 
1948-49 . 11,316 | 239,857 4,796 | 343,067 | —6,520 | 103,210 
1949-50 oe 10,125 212,216 10,218 660,635 | 93 448,419 
1950-51 we 11,666 285,164 24,336 | 1,366,259 12,670 | 1,081,095 
1951-52 ae 12,680 292,701 4,520 414,256 —8,160 121,555 











(a) Excludes raisins and currants referred to separately under Vineyards, § 15, par. 5.— 
NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes net imports. 


(iv) Jams and Jellies. The exports of jams and jellies have reached large proportions 
since the 1939-45 War. In 1951-52 shipments totalled 19,919,000 lb. valued at £1,149,096 
compared with average exports of 7,118,000 lb. valued at £137,707 during the five years 
ended 1938-39. Small quantities of jam were imported before the war but the quantities 
involved now are negligible. Particulars of exports during each of the five vears ended 
1951-52, compared with the average for the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39, are as 


follows :— 
JAMS AND JELLIES : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


{ 





Average, i 
Particulars. 1934-35 to 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
1938-39. H 
Quantity ’o00 lb. 7,118 59,642 53,603 | 65,229 42,129 19,919 
Value £ 137,707 | 2,232,168 | 2,049,224 | 2,473,095 | 1,871,686 | 1,149,006 





(v) Preserved Fruit. The total quantity of fruit preserved in liquid, or, partly 
preserved in liquid or pulped, imported into Australia during 1951-52 was 2,923,321 Ib. 
valued at £200,784. Large quantities of fruit preserved in liquid are normally exported 
from Australia, the value of shipments in 1938-39 amounting to £1,271,525. In 1951-52 
the value of exports had increased to £6,501,251. In addition, the exports of pulped 
fruits during 1951-52 amounted to 9,738,789 Ib. valued at £451,980. Quantities of 
fruit preserved in liquid exported from Australia for each of the five years ended 1951-52 
compared with the average for the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown in the 
following table :— 

FRUIT PRESERVED IN LIQUID : EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 








(7000 1b.) 
Year. | Apricots. | Peaches. | Pears. Other. | Total. 
Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39 8,084 34,588 21,220 5,004 68,896 
1947-48.. . . 59451 44,553 23,480 11,327 84,811 
1948-49.. a ws 10,656 553027 30,205 18,353 114,241 
1949-50... an ee 9,171 31,589 33,243 27,166 101,169 
1950-51... ~ se 75772 31,169 26,157 32,573 97,671 


IQ51-52.-.- rT = 10,267 41,5990 35,714, 22,790 110,361 
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7. Marketing of Apples and Pears.—(i) Apple and Pear Organization Act 1938-1953. 
This Act, which was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament at the request of the apple 
and pear industry, provides for the establishment of an Australian Apple and Pear Board 
for the purpose of organizing and controlling the export trade in fresh apples and pears. 


The Board originally comprised sixteen members but by an amendment of the Act 
in 1947 the members were reduced to twelve, representative of the following interests :— 
one member to represent the Commonwealth Government ; seven members to represent 
growers of apples and pears on the basis of two for Tasmania and one each for the other 
States ; three members to represent exporters of apples and pears on the basis of one 
each for Tasmania and Western Australia and one for the other States ; and one member 
to represent the employees engaged in the apple and. pear industry. 


The Board has power to regulate the shipment of apples and pears from Australia 
by licensing exporters and issuing permits to export. Power is also given to determine 
export quotas and to allocate the consignments from each State. The Board may appoint 
persons to represent it overseas. 


The Apple and Pear Publicity and Research Act 1938 and the related Apple and 
Pear Tax Acts, referred to in earlier issues of the Official Year Book, were repealed by 
amendment to the Apple and Pear Organization Act in 1947. 


(ii) Apple and Pear Export Charges Act 1938-1947. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on all apples and pears exported from Australia for the purpose of 
providing the funds necessary to meet the administrative and other expenses of the 
Board. 


(iii) Apple and Pear Acquisition. Exports of apples and pears were scriously 
curtailed as a result of the war, and during the 1940 to 1948 seasons, crops were acquired 
and marketed under the National Security (Apple and Pear Acquisition) Regulations and 
Regulations issued under the Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act 1946. During the 
1949 season in Tasmania and the 1949 and 1950 seasons in Western Australia the crops 
were marketed under State schemes, but crops in all States have since been marketed on a 
normal commercial basis. Details of the acquisition scheme which operated during the 
1940 to 1948 seasons will be found on pages 1003 and 1004 of Official Year Book No. 38 
and in earlier issues of the Year Book. 


8. Oversea Marketing of Canned Fruit.—{i) The Canned Fruits Export Control Act 
1926-1953. This legislation was introduced at the request of canners and representative 
organizations of fruit-growers with the object of organizing the oversea marketing of 
canned fruit. The original Act referred to canned apricots, peaches and pears only, but 
canned pineapples, canned pineapple juice and certain canned fruit salads were 
subsequently brought within the scope of the Board’s operations. The personnel of the 
Australian Canned Fruits Board consists of one representative each from proprietary 
and privately owned canneries, co-operative canneries, pineapple interests and the 
Commonwealth Government. No canned fruits to which the Act applies are permitted 
to be exported except under a licence issued in accordance with conditions recommended 
by the Board. ‘The system of marketing adopted by the Board, including the fixation 
of minimum selling prices overseas, the appointment of a London agency and the engaging 
in oversea trade publicity, has resulted in the satisfactory disposal of the annual exportable 
surplus of canned fruits. The distribution of canned fruits has been widened and the 
exporting side of the industry placed on a sounder basis through the Board’s operations. 


(ii) The Canned Fruits Export Charges Act 1926-1938. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on the export of canned fruits to meet the administrative and other 
commitments of the Board. The rate of the levy is fixed by regulation from time to 
time. An amendment in 1929 provided for certain exemptions from payment of the 
levy when recommended by the Board. 
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§ 17. Vegetables for Human Consumption. 


1. Area and Production of Fresh Vegetables.—Details of the areas planted and 
production of individual kinds of vegetables, excluding potatoes and onions referred to 
in §§ ro and 11 of this chapter, are shown below for the seasons 1949-50 to 1951-52. 
Comparable figures prior to the 1942-43 season are not available. 


FRESH VEGETABLES(a) FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION : AUSTRALIA. 























1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Vegetable. 
oe + | Production. on. Production. Foci Production, 
Acres. | Tons, Acres. Tons. Acres. Tons. 

Beans, French(d) wi 15,805 , 15,728 14,752 19,822 I5,11I 19,469 
Beans, Navy os 2.177 | 779 2,254 355 | 2,185 446 
Beetroot... a 1,627 10,652 2,243 13,116 2,440 16,345 
Cabbages and Brussels 

Sprouts .. Pe 7,358 81,531 8,095 91,831 8,160 81,321 
Carrots + . 42749 30,962 51237 39,139 51396 41,761 
Cauliflowers Ke 75118 84,531 7,253 92,163 7,506 76,910 
Lettuces .. ts 3293 12,045 3,468 | 13,678 3,644 13,838 
Parsnips .. we 1,487 | 11,242 1,394 | 12,224 1,077 13,445 
Peas, Blue -- | 7,813 4,029 8,695 | 4,826 7,668 59332 
Peas, Green ee 40,134 31,105 36,630 30,178 41,056 36,231 
Pumpkins .. os 25,256 67,278 27,062 | 70,316 29,522 76,754 
Tomatoes .. Pe 18,9043 | 101,436 18,066 | 89,342 17,339 | 102,092 
Turnips, Swede and i 

White .. -. | 6,449 28,412 7,067 26,937 6,977 26,435 
AN Other .. sis 8,912 st 13,590 - 13,142 a 

| 
Total .. | 151,072 | = 155,806 ae 161,823 











(a) Excludes potatoes and onions. (6) Excludes french beans harvested dry ; these are included 
in ** All Other ’’. 


2. Production of Canned and Dehydrated Vegetables.—Total production of canned 
vegetables in 1951-52 amounted to 100,446,000 lb., which was considerably higher than ° 
pre-war production, and approximately 90 per cent. of the peak war-time production. 
The principal canned vegetables produced in 1951-52 were beans 27,178,000 lb., green 
peas 24,374,000 lb., tomatoes 9,605,000 Ib. and beetroot 9,298,000 Ib. 


The production of dehydrated vegetables, which was initiated during the 1939-45 
War by the Commonwealth Government, rose to a maximum of 22 million lb. in 1945-46, 
but in recent years has declined to an annual output of less than one million lb. 


3. Imports and Exports of Vegetables.—Oversea exports of pulse and fresh vegetables 
during 1951-52 consisted of :—Pulse, 11,005 tons, £616,936 ; onions, 3,673 tons, £178,916; 
potatoes, 12,468 tons, £436,780; other vegetables, 2,635 tons, £198,224. Imports 
totalled 13,424 tons, valued at £839,587, of which pulse comprised 10,890 tons, valued at 
£684,525. 


In 1951-52 exports of vegetables preserved in liquid consisted of :—Peas, 901,785 
lb., £61,181; tomatoes, 1,317,663 }b., £82,104; other vegetables, 6,138,643 lb., 
£435,438. 


4. Consumption of Vegetables.—Details of the estimated consumption of vegetables 
for a series of years ending with 1952-53 are shown in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous of 
this Year Book. 
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§ 18. Tobacco. 


1. States, Area and Production. Tobacco-growing years ago promised to occupy an 
important place amongst the agricultural industries of Australia. As early as the season 
1888-89, the area of this crop amounted to 6,641 acres, of which 4,833 were in New 
South Wales, 1,685 in Victoria, and 123 in Queensland. This promise was, however, not 
fulfilled, and after numerous fluctuations, in the course of which the Victorian area rose 
in 1895 to more than 2,000 acres, and that in Queensland to more than 1,000 acres, the 
total area declined considerably. 


The expansion of the tobacco-growing industry was hoped for a8 a 1939-45 war-time 
measure but, after increasing slightly during the first three war years, the acreage planted 
decreased to 1948-49, but by 1951-52 had recovered to 73 per cent. of the annual aver- 
age for the ten years ended 1938-39. Owing to improvement in average yields, 
however, the production of dried leaf in 1951-52 was 50 per cent. higher than the pre- 
war average. 


In the following table particulars of the area and production of tobacco are given 
by States for each of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52, together with averages for the ten- 
year periods ended 1938-39 and 1950-51 :— 


TOBACCO : AREA AND PRODUCTION. 














Year. | NAS.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. I. Aust.) Tas. | Total. 
AREA (AORES). 
Average, 1929-30 to 1938-39 fa 1,274 6,237 2,865 292 502 89 11,259 
1947-48 ae 4i4 958 | 1,912 . 559 . 3.843 
1948~49 ea ie oe 428 994 1,678 a 620 oa 3,720 
1949-50 an oe ate 327 919 2,677 Ps 661 aa 4,584 
1950-51 ste 342 1,021 4,142 ee 967 ss 6,472 
Average, 194 1-42 “to 1950-51 ae 513 1,407 2,626 os goo 5 5,446 
1951-52 age 432 1,500 5,038 ve 1,229 a 8,199 
Propuction oF Drrep Lear (’o00 |1b.). 

Average, 2989739: to 1938-39 oe 860 2,354 1,400 83 361 56 5,114 
1947-48 se 338 130 1,581 is 435 ie 2,484 
1948-49 oe Pee ove 402 793 1,626 a 595 an 3,416 
1949-50 on Ac oe 299 668 2,540 ao 631 ie 4.138 
1950-51 ae 184 QgIr 2,144 Se 972 “- 4,211 
Average, 194 42 to 1950-51 os 446 938 1,909 Oa 730 oe 4,023 
1051-52 oe . 518 1,381 4,667 fe 988 J 7,554 





2. The Tobacco Industry.—{i) Marketing. The Australian Tobacco Board was 
constituted in May, 1941, under the National Security (Australian Tobacco Leaf) Regu- 
lations for the purpose of controlling the marketing of Australian-grown tobacco leaf, 
which was required to be submitted to the Board for appraisement. The Board ceased 
to function towards the end of 1948 and subsequent crops have been marketed at open 
auction in the respective States. 


(ii) Tariff Board Inquiries. The tobacco industry has been the subject of a number 
of investigations. The Tariff Board inquired into the industry in 1926, 1931 and 1940 
and reports were issued. 


(iii) Tobacco Inquiry Committee. Details of the recommendations by the Tobacco 
Inquiry Committee and grants periodically approved by the Commonwealth Government 
up to 30th June, 1952, were given in Official Year Book No. 39, page 1007. 

In October, 1952, the Commonwealth Government agreed that— 

(a) the tenure of the 1946 grant (for experimental and demonstration work in 
connexion with tobacco leaf production ; particularly in regard to control 
and elimination of diseases and pests) which expired on 30th June, 1952, 
be extended for a further period of five years ; 
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(6) the Commonwealth’s annual contribution be increased from £10,000 to 
£15,000, the allocation being as follows :—New South Wales, £2,250; 
Victoria, £3,375; Queensland, £5,625; Western Australia, £3,750; 

(c) the conditions of the grant be the same as those under which the 1946 
grant was made, except that provision be made to enable any unexpended 
moneys to be carried forward for use in subsequent years, provided that 
the accumulated carryover be kept within a specified limit. 


The Scientific and Industrial Research Organization is investigating diseases affecting 
the tobacco plant, including work on disease-resisting varieties, and is making tests of 
smoking quality. In spite of delays due to the war, the Organization has been successful 
in discovering effective means of preventing blue mould, which has seriously retarded 
the development of the industry. The States are carrying out field investigations on 
disease resistance, selection, yield and quality improvement, and are conducting instruc- 
tional, demonstrational and field experimental work. 


(iv) Tobacco Factories. In 1951-52 the quantity of stemmed leaf used in tobacco 
factories in Australia amounted to 29.8 million lb. of which 3.7 million was of local 
origin, the balance being imported, chiefly from the United States of America. 

3. Oversea Trade.—Imports of tobacco and manufactures thereof into Australia 
during 1951-52 were valued at £18.8 million, including 27 million Ib. of unmanufactured 
tobacco valued at £8.8 million. Exports of tobacco and manufactures threof during 
1951-52 were valued at £344,180. 


§ 19. Hops. 


Hop-growing in Australia is practically confined to Tasmania and some of the cooler 
districts of Victoria, the total area for 1951-52 being 1,725 acres, of which 1,378 acres 
were in Tasmania, and 347 acres in Victoria. A small area was also grown in Western 
Australia, but the details are not available for publication. The Tasmanian area, though 
still small, has increased during the present century, the total for 1901-2 being 599 acres. 
The cultivation of hops was much more extensive in Victoria some 60 years ago than at 
present, the area in 1883-84 being 1,758 acres. 

The production of hops in Australia is insufficient to meet local requirements, and 
additional supplies are imported to meet the needs of the brewing industry. In the 
following table details of the production, imports and exports of hops and the quantity 
of hops used in breweries are shown for each of the years 1947~48 to 1951-52 in com- 
parison with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 


HOPS : PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL, AUSTRALIA. 




















Production. y 
Se A (Net Quantity 
Year. Imports. Exports. , eeu os an 
sayy TOSS iu es. rewerles. 
Quantity. | Value. it) 
Cwt. £ Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
Average, 1934-35 t 
1938-39 .. Sa 20,576 | 173,253 1,020 78 21,518 18,992 
1947-48 .. Sie 24,449 | 317,531 9,823 15 34,257 25,050 
1948-49... ae 17,073 | 283,608 6,159 3 23,232 29,543 
1949-50 - + 22,993 | 465,158 | 12,047 + 35,040 31,997 
1950-51... ae 26,147 | 620,304 20,596 II 46,732 36,011 
IQ5I-52.—« aD 17,914 | 517,303 24,592 a 42,506 38,012 








(a) Disregards movements in stocks. 
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The Tariff Board conducted an inquiry into the hop-growing industry and issued a 
report on 12th June, 1945. 


§ 20. Flax. 


For many years flax was grown intermittently in parts of Victoria and unsuccessful 
attempts were made to introduce its cultivation in some of the other States. 


During the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars there was an acute shortage of flax fibre 
and expansion of production was encouraged by the Commonwealth Government. The 
area sown reached a maximum of more than 61,000 acres in 1944-45 but by 1951-52 it 
had fallen again to less than 6,400 acres. 

Details of the area under flax and the production of straw are given in the following 


table :— 
FLAX FOR FIBRE: AREA AND PRODUCTION. 





Year. Victoria. |s. Australia| W. Aust. | Australia. 





AREA (ACRES). 











Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39.. bs 1,021 ne sie (a) 1,030 
1947-48 .. wd an 7 12,183 3,544 2,063 17,790 
1948-49 .. Se s Sf 6,971 3,099 1,816 11,886 
1949-50 .- . . 5,261 1,753 2,441 9,455 
1950-5I .. om fe an 3,633 1,198 1,957 6,788 
1951-52... es a 2,821 1,599 1,965 6,385 
Propvction (Tons or Straw). 
Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39.. a 61 we Pte 61 
1947-48 .. ai a 3 19,427 6,068 1,694 27,189 
1948-49 .. Sie te ese I1I,062 3,031 2,213 16,906 
1949-50 .. wa ee = 6,925 1,511 2,629 11,065 
1950-51 .. os a .- 5,071 1,365 2,264 8,700 
IQ5I-52 .. Sie 7 a 4,065 2,214 1,573 7,852 





(a) Includes nine acres of unproductive flax fn Queensland. 


Although the growing of flax on a large scale was established as a war-time measure, 
it ig proposed to continue the industry at a Jevel sufficient to meet local requirements, 
providing that it can be efficiently maintained in competition with other countries. To 
stimulate the production of flax fibre, on 16th July, 1950, the Flax Canvas Bounty Act 
was passed, authorizing the payment of £60 per ton of scutched flax fibre used. 


The industry is under the control of the Flax Production Committee appointed under 
the Supply and Development (Flax Production) Regulations. The Committee has, 
amongst other things, organized the growing and harvesting of the crop and the processing 
of the flax, as well as disposing of the resultant products to spinners and others in Australia 
and overseas. In 1943-44 in the four producing States there were 31 mills under the 
control of the Committee. The number of flax mills operating in 1951-52 was 13. 


Prior to 1948-49, the growing of flax for linseed oil had not been developed extensively 
in Australia. Action has since been taken to develop this industry, however, the ultimate 
objective being the production of sufficient linseed to meet Australia’s total oil require- 
ments. The area sown in 1951-52 (53,741 acres) was a record, but production 
at 7,393 tons was somewhat lower than in 1950-51 when 7,954 tons were produced. 
Details are shown in the followirg table for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52. 
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FLAX FOR LINSEED: AREA AND PRODUCTION. 





Year. | NS.W. | Vic. | Q’land. 





S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. Aust. 


t 





AREA : (AcrEs). 











1947-48 .. ae I,019 | 384 II2 177 65 87 1,844 
1948-49 .. -+ | 5,048 | 3,793 | 4,193 959 389 357 | 14,739 
1949-50 .. +» , 6,085 | 8,148 | 9,533) 35737 899; 453. | 28,855 
1950-51 .. «+ | 14,630 | 9,370 | 14,986 | 8,161 543;  146| 47,836 
1951-52 .. ++ | 15,785 seal 28,580 | 4,853 12 80 | 53,741 








1947-48 .. as 108 69 32 | 43 


4 17 273 
1948-49 .. 757 688 875; 277 | 24 | 76 | 2,697 
1949-50 .. .. | 1,602 | 1,449] 2,249 885/ 551 153| 6,393 
IQ50-5I .. +. | 1,163 1,724 3,561 1,438 | 36} 32 7,954 
1951-52 +. on 1,617 795 4,174 857 I 39 71393 











The flax industry was the subject of investigations in 1933 and in 1936 (see Official 
Year Book No. 32, p. 658). In addition the Tariff Board has conducted an enquiry into 
the need for assistance to linseed growers and on the form such assistance should take 
and subsequently issued a report on 21st March, 1951. 


§ 21. Peanuts. 


The production of peanuts, or groundnuts, in Australia is mainly confined to Queens- 
land, although small quantities are grown in New South Wales and Western Australia. 
Details of the area and production are given in the table below. 


PEANUTS : AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 





Area (Acres). Production (Tons). - 





Year. 
N.S.W. | Q’land. W. Aust. 


Australia.| N.S.W. | Q’land. | W. Aust.|Australia 
(a) | (a) 








Average, 1929-30 : 3 | | 
to 1938-39 a 29 | 8,320 100 | 8,449 \(b) Ir | 3,715 24 | 3,750 











1947-48 .. ie 97 | 34,645 28 | 34,770 41 | 15,804 3 | 15,848 
1948-49 .. or 129 | 24,290 32 | 24,451 67 | 9,928 14 | 10,009 
1949-50 .. a 133 | 17,697 27 | 17,857 52 | 7,907 9 | 7,968 
IQ50-5I .. Be 225 | 16,656 92 | 16,973 103 | 5,312 18 | 5,433 
Average, 1941-42 

to 1950-51 . 64 | 22,359 31 | 22,454 31 | 10,735 8 | 10,774 
IQ5I-52 -- oa 374 | 13,312 15 | 13,701 222 | 45535 9 | 4,766 





(a) Excludes Northern Territory. (b) Average for five years. 


The gross value of the 1951-52 crop was £475,000. 


Considerable quantities of peanut kernels were formerly imported annually, chiefly 
from India, for oil expression purposes. ‘These imports were suspended from 1946 to 1949, 
but have since been resumed on an increasing scale. Total supplies available for con- 
sumption in Australia in 1951-52 of 9,309 tons (shell equivalent) consisted of 5,433 tons 
locally produced (previous season) and 3,876 tons imported. 
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. § 22. Cotton. 


1. General.—The production of cotton in Australia is restricted to Queensland, where 
cultivation began in 1860. Details of areas sown for years prior to 1930 and of Govern- 
ment financial assistance to growers up to 1940 appear in Official Year Book No. 39 and 
earlier issues. 





Australia produces only portion of its requirements of raw cotton, the balance being 
obtained in 1950-51 chiefly from India, Pakistan, Brazil, Egypt and the U.S. of America, 
Efforts have been directed towards increasing production by an extension of area, the 
introduction of irrigation methods and payment of bounties but so far have not met with 
much success. Production was increased very considerably during the early war years— 
it reached a peak of 17,550,000 Ib. unginned cotton in 1939-40—but has since fallen away. 
The expansion of the industries connected with the spinning and weaving of cotton is 
referred to in Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry. 


The Raw Cotton Bounty Act 1940 provided an extension until 31st December, 1946 
of assistance previously granted by way of bounty. The Act was amended in August, 
1946 to provide a guaranteed net average return to cotton-growers of 15d. per Ib. of raw 
cotton for five years from ist January, 1947. It was superseded by the Cotton Bounty 
Act 1951, which guaranteed a net average return of gd. per lb. of seed cotton for five 
years from ist January, 1951. The 1951 Act was amended in 1952 to provide for a 
guaranteed return of 14d. per Ib. of seed cotton for the 1953 crop, and for variation by 
regulation of the guaranteed return, in succeeding seasons, with a minimum of 94d. per lb. 
The Government has decided that the return for the 1954 crop will remain at 14d. per lb. 


2. Area and Production.—The area under cultivation and the production in Queens- 
land for the years 1947 to 1951 are shown hereunder together with the averages for the 
periods of ten years ended 1939 and 1950 :-— 


COTTON : AREA AND PRODUCTION IN QUEENSLAND. 











| Production of Cotton. PSEA Ri per 
{ 
S ded (oA i Lae 
Septombere? awe, |_Uasinnet. Ses 
Ginned. | lent Unginned.} Ginned. 
Quantity. Value. hs ae 
Acres. } ’000 Ib. £ 000 Ib. | Bales. db. Ib. 
Average, 1930 to 
1939 .- .. | 58,436 | 16,617 |} 291,106} 5,564 | 11,181 284 95 
1947 . .. | 8,460 | 2,064 | 46,213 762 | 1,531 244 go 
1948 ae os 6,222 1,821 | 47,918 713 1,439 293 15 
1949 es ws 2,688 719 | 26,322 255 522 267 95 
1950 ie si 2,952 I,102 | 53,671 402 806 373 136 
Average, 1941 to 
1950 .. +. | 21,253 5,852 | 130,450 2,043 4,124 275 96 
1951 oe ne 4,480 1,406 | 127,008 549 1,124 314 123 








(a) Bales of approximately 500 Ib. 


3. Consumption of Raw Cotton.—The following table shows the expansion which 
has taken place in the consumption of raw cotton in Australia since 1938-39. 


1 . 
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RAW COTTON : PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA. 














(7000 1b.) 
Year. Production. Imports. | Total. Pega er ie 

| 
Average, 1936-37 to 1938-39. . 5,180 9,882 | 15,062 12,523 
1947-48 .. is oe 762 34,114 34,876 31,401 
1948-49 .. on on 713 375234 37:947 31,077 
1949-50... = a 255 28,357 28,612 33,823 
1950-51... ats =e 402 45,201 45,603 40,907 
1951-52... os ie 549 43,296 | 43,845 39,030 

3 








§ 23. Financial Assistance to Primary Producers. 


Note.—See also Chapter XVII.—Public Finance, pages 685-6. 


1. Bounties.—Bounties paid by the Commonwealth Government during the year 
ended 30th June 1952 amounted to £4,729,000 compared with £14,985,000 in 1950-51. 
Brief details of the various Bounty Acts under which these amounts were paid are given 
below :— 


(i) Wheat Bounty Act 1951. This Act provides for the payment of bounty for two 
years from 1st December, 1951 on wheat sold by the Australian Wheat Board as feed for 
poultry, pigs or dairy cattle up to a maximum of 26 million bushels, the rate to be the 
lesser amount by which 16s. 1d. per bushel exceeds—{a) the guaranteed price of wheat 
for the season plus 2s., or (b) 148. The rate of bounty during 1951-52 (from 1st December, 
1951) was 48. 1d. per bushel and a total amount of £2,368,000 was paid on 11,599,000 
bushels. 


(ii) Wool Products Bounty Act 1950. This Act provided for a bounty to be paid 
on certain wool products made in Australia between 29th November, 1950 and 31st 
December, 1951, the rate to be fixed according to the quantity and type of clean wool 
used in them as estimated by the Australian Wool Realization Commission acting as 
agent for the Commonwealth Government. The cost to the Commonwealth in 1950-51 
was £14,875,000 and in 1951~52, £2,254,000. : 


(iii) Tractor Bounty Act 1950. This Act provides for the payment to manufacturers 
of tractors produced in a factory in the Commonwealth of a bounty based on the belt 
pulley horse-power of the engine. Payments for 1950-51 were made on 1,501 tractors 
produced, and amounted to £90,000, and for 1951-52 on 1,275 tractors produced, and 
amounted to £103,000. 


(iv) Flax Canvas Bounty Act 1950. This Act provides for the payment of a bounty 
on flax canvas manufactured in Australia during the two years from 17th July, 1950 
for sale and use within the Commonwealth, the rate to be £60 per ton of scutched flax 
fibre used. Payments during 1950-51 amounted to £20,000 on 342 tons of, fibre and 
during 1951-52 to £4,000 on 135 tons of fibre. 
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2. Subsidies.—Subsidies paid by the Commonwealth Government as assistance to 
primary producers amounted to £16,579,000 in 1950-51 and to £19,373,000 in 1951-52. 
The principal subsidies paid were as follows :— 


(i) Dairy Industry. Under the provisions of the Dairy Industry Assistance Act 
1943 subsidy was paid on a flat rate basis on milk supplied for the manufacture of butter, 
cheese and processed milk products during 1950-51 and 1951-52. The subsidy was 
designed to ensure a return to dairymen equal to the average cost of production of their 
produce. In 1950-51 the rate of subsidy on butter was 82s. 4d. per cwt. and on cheese 
37s. 11d. per ewt., total payments amounting to £14,998,000. The respective rates rose 
in 1951~52 to 100s. 1d. and 35s. 10d. per cwt. and total payments to £17,843,000 


(ii) Artificial Fertilizers. Prices charged to primary producers for superphosphate 
and nitrogenous fertilizers (other than sulphate of ammonia produced locally as a by- 
product on which a surcharge is fixed) have been less than cost, the balance being met by 
the surcharge on sulphate of ammonia and by Commonwealtb subsidy. Total subsidy 
payments in 1950-51 amounted to £862,000, comprising £599,000 on nitrogenous fertilizers 
and £263,000 on superphospate. Subsidy on superphosphate ceased during 1950-51 
and in 1951-52 payments totalling £1,521,000 were made, wholly on account of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 


(iii) Wheat-yrowers. During the year ended 30th November, 1950 a subsidy of 
5d. per bushel was paid on wheat for local consumption to raise the return to growers 
from 6s. 8d. per bushel, f.o.r. ports, bulk basis, the Australian Wheat Board's local 
selling price for the year, to 7s. 1d., the price guaranteed by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. The amount of subsidy paid by the Commonwealth during the vear 1950-51 
on this account amounted to £633,000. 


§ 24. Fertilizers. 


1. General.—In the early days of settlement in Australia scientific cultivation was 
little understood. It was common, as in other new countries, for the land to be cropped 
continuously to a degree of exhaustion. This practice is very much less in evidence now 
than in the early days of Australian agricultural development. Under the guidance of 
the State Departments of Agriculture, scientific farming is now much more widely 
practised. The importance of fallowing, crop rotation, and the application of suitable 
fertilizers in adequate quantities is now appreciated by farmers. The introduction of 
the modern seed-drill, acting also as a fertilizer-distributor, has greatly facilitated the 
use of artificial manures and much land formerly regarded as useless for cultivation has 
now been made productive. 


In order to protect the users of artificial fertilizers, legislation has been passed in each 
of the States regulating the sale and prohibiting the adulteration of fertilizers. A list 
of these Acts and their main features is given in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 378. 


2. Imports and Exports.—The Australian output of prepared fertilizers is derived 
chiefly from imported rock phosphate and is sufficient for local requirements. 


The chief sources of Australia’s supplies of rock phosphate are Nauru, Gilbert Islands 
Group and Christmas Island. Sodium nitrate is obtained chiefly from Chile. 
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The imports of artificial fertilizers during the five years ended 1951-52, compared. 
with average imports for the period 1934-35 to 1938-39, are shown in the following table:— 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS : IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA. 




















Average, 
Fertilizer. 1934-35 to] 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 

1938-39. j 
Ammonium tons 26,090 18,834 10,200 27,259 42,756 40,848 
Sulphate £ 214,509] 337,470] 228,346, 662,121] 1,049,893! 1,015,570 
Potash Salts tons 10,641 10,849) 9,220) 12,924) 14,605 15,978 
£ 82,220] 206,231; 139,299 265,454) 335,826] 368,665 
Rock Phosphate tons 635,097| 701,602} 909,764! 1,185,402] 1,101,678] 1,014,100 
£ 775,840' 1,862,846 2,022,983' 2,559,282| 2,216,928] 2,258,487 
Sodium Nitrate tons 7,199! 6,458! 75173 13,416) 5,679) 15,802 
£ 63,464 68,085} 106,711{ 273,099] 130,380) 362,755 
Other ave tons 3,430, 2,743 534 673 1,369) 2,735 
£ 7:057, 38,259, 35,233! 24,966, 47,396] 120,191 
Total xe tons 682,457; 740,486] 936,891] 1,230,674] 1,166,087] 1,089,463 
£ per 2,512,891) 2,532,572) 3,784,922) 3,780,432| 4,125,668 








Exports of fertilizers (practically all of which are manufactured locally) amounted 
to 1,472 tons valued at £79,683 in 1951-52 compared with 1,666 tons valued at £63,387 
in 1950-51 and 4,826 tons valued at £34,411 for the average of the five years ended 
1938-39. Superphosphate is the principal fertilizer exported and amounted to 990 tons 
in 1951-52. 


3. Quantities Locally Used.—Information regarding the area fertilized with artificial 
fertilizers and the quantity of artificial fertilizers (superphosphate, bonedust, nitrates, 
etc.) used in each State during the year 1951-52 is given in the following table. Details 
of the area manured with natural manure (stableyard, etc.) are no longer collected. 


AREA FERTILIZED AND QUANTITY OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS USED, 1951-52. 

















Area Fertilized (’ooo Acres). Fertilizers Used (Tons). 
State or Territory. - - 7 ~ 
Pasture Pasture 
Crops. Lands. Total. Crops. Lands. Total. 

New South Wales... ue 2,33° 1,755 4,090 91,957 85,164 i 177,121 
Victoria Be me oe 3.37% 7:453 10,832 163,204 415,817 579,022 
Queensland. . oe os 325 3 328 72,299 3ir 72.610 
South Australia ne ite 3173 2,150 5.323 153,806 116.240 270,046 
Western Australia... ni 4,545 3,650 8,195 226,409 172,895 399.303 
Tasmania .. oo os 176 522 698 23.232 33,487 56.719 
Australian Capital Territory .. 4 ar 25 248 785 1,033 

Total “s as 13.937 15.554 29.491 731,155 824,699 | 1.555,354 








Particulars of the quantity of artificial fertilizers used in each State and Territory 
during each of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52, compared with the average for the five 
years ended 1938-39, are shown in the next table. These details include the quantity 
used in the top-dressing of pasture lands. 
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QUANTITY OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS USED. 








(Tons.) 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 

Average, 1934~35 

to 1938-39 .. 148,277 | 305,969 50,651 {| 200,566 | 230,713 30,272 966,724 
1947-48 ++ | 171,707 | 402,643 54,433 | 224,253 | 292,723 41,945 1,188,574 
1948-49 a 171,738 | 467.690 62,084 | 259,107 | 333.622 39,109 1,325,210 
1949-50 ++ | 274,171 | 550,020 72,298 | 243,768 | 357,632 53,874 1,452,861 
1950-51 ++ | 160,871 | 563,086 73,761 | 255,781 | 377,083 §6,224 1,487,628 
1951-52 ++ |, 177,120 | 579.022 72,610 | 270,046 | 399.304 56,719 1,555,854 








As mentioned in § 23 the Commonwealth Government has encouraged the use of 
artificiel fertilizers by providing subsidies to primary producers. In 1951-52 subsidy 
was paid only on nitrogenous fertilizers. 


4. Local Production.—Complete information regarding local production of fertilizers 
is not available. The number of firms engaged in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers 
in Australia for the year 1951-52 was 49, made up as follows :—New South Wales, 13 ; 
Victoria, 9; Queensland, 8 ; South Australia, 7; Western Australia, 5; and Tasmania, 7. 
The production of superphosphate in Australia during 1951-52 amounted to 1,597,080 
tons, the largest producing States being Victoria, Western Australia and South Australia. 


§ 25. Ensilage. 


1. Government Assistance in Production.—The several State Governments devote 
-@ considerable amount of attention to the education of the farming community in regard 
to the value of ensilage. Monetary aid is afforded in the erection of silos, and expert 
advice is supplied in connexion with the design of the silos and the cutting and packing 
of the ensilage. 


2. Quantity Made and Stocks Held on Farms.—Information regarding production 
and farm stocks of ensilage for the years ended 31st March, 1950, 1951 and 1952 are given 
in the following table :— 


ENSILAGE : PRODUCTION AND FARM STOCKS. 

















(Tons.) 
f 
cen NS.W.| Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | A.C.T. | Total. 
Production— 
1950 .. .. | 73,047] 25,687} 10,622] 5,545] 11,091) 8,271 64| 134,327 
I95I .. wis 55,470] 26,105} 8,775! 3,842| 12,188} 10,649 II9Q| 117,148 
1952 .. 47;920) 24,591) 7,654] 8,234| 11,433) 10,638 4| 110,474 
Farm Stocks— 
1950 .. -. |108,156) (a) 15,096] 2,940) 4,628) 6,814 194| (a) 
IQ5I .. .» | 87,2531 (a) 12,825| 1,802} 2,952! 8,979 108} (a) 
1952 .. be 74,042| (a) 5,973} 5580] 2,235! 10,289) IOI (a) 


| 





{a) Not available. 


The drought of 1902-3 drew increased attention to the value of stocks of ensilage, 
and during the four seasons ended 1909-10 there was an increase both in the number of 
holdings on which ensilage was made and in the quantity produced. The accumulated 
stocks proved of great value during the 1914 drought, thovgh far less than would have 
been the case if more attention had been paid to production during the previous years 
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when there was a surplus of green fodder. The quantities made since that date have 
fluctuated considerably, but the output increased up to 1939-40 in which year the 
production of 303,495 tons was the highest yet recorded. During subsequent seasons 
output declined noticeably and reached the extremely low level of 94,744 tons during 
the drought year 1944-45, but rose to 180,622 tons in 1947-48, and decreased continuously 
in each succeeding year to 110,474 tons in 1951-52. 


§ 26. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 


Agricultural colleges, administered by State Departments of Agriculture, have been 
established in all States except Tasmania. The primary function of these colleges is the 
training of students in the various phases of agricultural work and live stock husbandry. 
Students are required to undertake a considerable amount of practical work in addition 
to lectures and theory. A secondary function of the colleges is agricultural research 
and experimentation. ‘To a lesser degree they carry out extension work in the form of 
public field days. Upon graduation, students receive diplomas in agriculture, dairying 
or animal husbandry, according to the course undertaken. 

Experimental farms have been set up by State Departments of Agriculture in all 
States. They are primarily concerned with agricultural research and experimentation, 
each farm concentrating on problems specific to the district in which it is located. The 
results of the work undertaken are passed on to farmers at field days, which are held at 
regular intervals, through publication in various agricultural or scientific journals and 
through the agricultural extension officers of the State Departments of Agriculture. 

The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization has field 
stations scattered throughout Australia, and sometimes undertakes joint research with 
the appropriate State authorities. In general, however, the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Orgarization concentrates on fundamental research, except 
when otherwise specifically invited, while the State Departments of Agriculture study 
problems of particular significance within their own boundaries. The universities also 
carry out valuable research work on their own experimental farms. 


§ 27. Tractors on Rural Heldings. 


The growth of mechanization in agriculture is indicated by the increase in the number 
of tractors on rural holdings from 41,943 in 1939 to 143,497 in 1952 or by 242 per cent. 
Since 1943, the first year in which the collection was made by types, wheeled type 
tractors have increased by 187 per cent., and crawler types by 87 per cent. 

The table below scts out the total number of tractors on rural holdings in 1939, and 
the number of wheeled type and crawler tractors for the five years ended 1952. 


TRACTORS ON RURAL HOLDINGS. 





March— N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. A.C.T. Aust.(a) 





WuereELep Type Tracrors.(b) 








1948 =... | : 18,659 | 15,611 | 16,312 | 7,429 | 7,482 1,876 62 | 67,431 
1949 ~.. | 21,283 | 18,480 | 17,980 | 8,891 8,527 2,069 71 77301 
1950... '| 25,533 | 23,235 | 20,616 | 11,184 | 10,323 2,464 84 933439 
IQ5I oud 30,061 | 28,132 | 24,406 | 13,562 | 12,331 3,056 107 T11,655 
1952... - | 35,302 | 33,678 | 26,953 | 15,396 | 14,579 | 3,857 142 | 129,907 














NOTE. —See next page for footnotes. 
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TRACTORS ON RURAL HOLDINGS—continued. 





March— N,S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T, Aust.(a) 


‘ 








CRAWLER OR Track Type Tractors.(b) 





1948 ..| 1,599 | 684 | 2,637] 2,235 | 1,569 178 3 8,905 
1949. 1,649 770 | 2,781 | 2,380 | 1,693 | 173 2 9,448 
1950 a 1,831 884 3,111 2,525 1,796 201 8 10,356 
I95I.. 2,145 926 3,388 2,566 2,223 264 6 11,518 
1952 es 2,828 1,187 3,941 2,788 2,498 342 6 13,590 








ToraL TRAcTORS. 











1939(c) .. | 12,926 |. 8,802] 8,541 | 5,969] 5,680 (d) 25 |(e) 41,943 
1948... | 20,258 | 16,295 | 18,949 | 9,664 | 9,051 | 2,054 65 | 76,336 
1949... | 22,932 | 19,250 | 20,761 | 11,271 | 10,220 2,242 73 86,749 
1950. | 27,364 | 24,119 | 23,727 | 13,709 | 12,119 2,665 92 | 103,795 
IQ51 «+ | 32,206 | 29,058 | 27,794 | 16,128 | 14,554 3,320 113 | 123,173 
1952 .. | 38,130 | 34,865 | 30,804 | 18,184 | 17,077 | 4,199 148 | 143.497 

(a) Excludes Northern Territory. (b) Details not collected separately prior to 1943. (c) At 
commencement of year. (@) Not available. (e) Excludes Tasmania. 


§ 28. Number and Area of Rural Holdings and Employment Thereon. 


1. Number and Area.—A holding in Australia has been defined by Statisticians on 
a@ more or less uniform basis and discrepancies which exist are not of sufficient 
importance to vitiate any comparisons. For the purpose of these statistics, a holding 
may be defined as land of one acre or more in extent, used in the production of 
agricultural produce, the raising of live stock or the products of live stock. 


The following table shows the number and area of the holdings in each State 
for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : NUMBER AND AREA. 




















New Australian 
A 2 South | Weste Tas- : 
Year. eo Victoria. a Australia. Austeatia: manta: Pantone: Total. 
NumBeER OF RuraL Houpres. 
1938-39.. | 75,305} 72.452) 41,503) 31,280| 21,052) 11,680 204 | 253,536 
1947-48.. | 74,669] 70,910} 42,070) 27,901} 19,141) 11,852 215 | 246,758 
1948-49... 742303] 71,049) 41,986] 28,110) 19,754) 11,739 214 | 247,155 
1949-50... 73,987| 70,486) 41,560} 27,900) 19,565; 11,548 221 245,267 
1950-51... 73,195} 69,698} 41,499] 28,248] 19,289} 11,468 229 | 243,626 
1951-52... 73,122| 69,298] 41,641! 28,698} 19,535] 11,414 226 | 243,914 
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RURAL HOLDINGS: NUMBER AND AREA—continued. 





t 
x x 


Year. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. ACT. | Total. 
! 
i 





ToTaL AREA OF RuraL Horpines. 
(?7oco ACRES.) 





1938-39... 174,660! 40,791 317,782| 144,682] 211,720 6,778 371 | 896,784 
1947-48.. | 169,198; 39,345] 358,621, 142,393] 208,693} 6,183 368 | 924,801 
1948-49.. | 167,637, 38,867] 356,422] 146,723] 210,658 6,123 376 | 926,806. 
I949-50.. | 170,027, 38,342] 355,803] 146,563] 211,057 6,411 403 | 928,606. 
1950-51.. | 168,375} 38,108) 359,606, 151,731/ 213,362] 6,476 395 | 938,053 
1951-52.. | 168,250, 37,935| 358,320, 151,785 ee) 6,438 395 | 938,509 





It is not possible to classify these holdings according to the purpose for which they 
are used. This arises from a number of factors, the chief of which is mixed farming. 
The general trend in Australia is for farmers to diversify their activities and consequently 
it is very difficult to determine whether the purpose of many holdingsis mainly agricultural, 
pastoral or dairying, or any of these in combination. 


An approximate classification was, however, made for New South Wales for 1945-46 
and details may be found on page 1018 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


2. Special Tabulation Relating to Rural Holdings, 1949-50.—Witb the co-operation 
of State Statisticians, the second series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings. 
was undertaken for all States for the year 1949-50. These tabulations have been pub- 
lished in detail in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. The following table 
shows particulars of the number and area of rural holdings classified according to the. 
size of holdings. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : NUMBER AND AREA CLASSIFIED IN AREA SERIES, 1949-50.. 












































Area Series (Acres). N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.; W. Aust.) Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 
Noumser oF Houpines. 
Under 3 , ie 941 408 214 317 463 187 ae 2,500: 
3- 4s .. | 3,397 967 239 432 469 178 I 3,677 
5- 9.. 3,160 | 2,445 634 927 | 1,036 437 14 8,653 
IO- 24... on 4,563 | 6,916 | 1,596| 2,690} 1,569 977 9 18,320 
25~ 49..- pre 4,080 5,520 1,852 2,192 761 1,168 I5 15,588 
50- 99.. a 5,209 7,676 4,060 2,182 663 2,048 9 21,847 
Ioo- 149.. os 4,027 6,816 35733 1,187 745 1,662 4) 18,774 
I5O- 249.. as 6,656 8.742 6,720 1,732 1,279 1,708 6 26,843. 
250- 499.. a 9,034 | 41,118 7,386 | 2,969 1,699 1,472 16 33,694 
500- 749.. = 6,478 7,047 3,380 2,650 898 510 18 20,981 
750- 999... a 4,657 3,794 1,527 1,897 887 226 16 13,004 
T,000- 1,499... an 6,695 4,128 1,957 | 2,631 | ,1,905 288 34 17,638 
1,500- 2,499.. ae 5,925 2,881 1,549 2,584 3,083 256 46 16,324 
2,500~ 4.999.. a 5,559 1,401 1,523 1,991 2,718 229 21 13,442 
5,000- 9.999.. - 2,517 424 1,185 806 746 134 7 5,819 
10,000-19,999.. eb 1,107 123 1,200 3Ir 143 59 2 2,945 
20,000-49,999.. a 832 61 1,640 173 52 32 3 2,793 
50,000-99,999.. sf 369 II 608 78 37 7 ae I,Iro 
100,000 and over is 187 8 557 151 412 ny ase 1,315 
Total .. a 73,987 | 70,486 | 41,560 | 27,900 | 19,565 } 11.548 22 | 245,267 

















(a) Excludes Northern Territory. 
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RURAL HOLDINGS: NUMBER AND AREA CLASSIFIED IN AREA SERIES, 






































1949-50—continued. 
Area Series (Acres). NS.W. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. }W. Aust.j Tas. A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 
AREA OF HOLDINGS. 
(‘ooo ACRES.) 
Under 3 5 oe | 2 I | | I 4 
3- g3. ve 5 3 I I 2 I oe 13 
5- 9.. el! 20 16 4 6 7 3 ais 56 
10— Q4.. Ms 71 Ir3 25 45 24 16 a 294 
25-49... el 148 197 68 77 26 43 dew 559 
50-99... oa) 375 555 301 157 47 148 . 1,583 
IQO- «149... aR 561 824 457 144 go 197 5 25273 
150~ 249.. ' 1,292 1,680 1,264 339 246 324 I 5,146 
250-499... a | 35249 3,931 2,633 1,112 595 502 6 12,028 
500- 749.. “+ | 3,976 45345 2,060 1,630 549 308 11 12,879 
750- 999.. + 4,050 3,288 1,315 1,647 796 194 14 11,304 
1,000~ 1,499.. , 8.173 5,021 2,362 1205 2,302 345 41 21.449 
1,500- 2,499... 1 1,374 | 5.410 | 3,009 | 4,876] 6,048 496 93 31,306 
2,500- 4,999... ++ | 19,990 | 4,677 | 5,301 6,793 | 95275 811 69 46,016 
5,000— 9,999. . ++ | 16,932 2,809 | 8,349] 5.470 { 4,810 904 56 39,330 
T0,000-19,999.. we H 14,918 1,672 | 17,274 4:344 1,869 763 25 40,865 
20,000-49,999. . ++ | 26,454 1,756 | 51.240 5,406 1,879 899 87 87,721 
50,000-99,999. - ++ | 25,780 685 | 42,108 §.502 2,711 457 .. 77,243 
100,000 and over | 33,557 1,359 | 218,032 | 105,809 | 179,780 a ee 538,537 
Total .. ++ 170,027 | 38,342 355,803 | 146,563 | 211,057 6,411 403 928,606 
, i 








(a) Excludes Northern Territory. 


3. Employment on Rural Holdings.—The following table shows, for each State of 
Australia, the rscorded number of persons permanently and temporarily engaged on 
rural holdings as at 31st March, 1952. Additional particulars relating to the number 
of males employed in agriculture are available up tc 1941-42 in Official Year Book No. 36, 
page 852, and previous issues. Similar details for later years are not available. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : PERMANENT FULL-TIME AND TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT 3ist MARCH, 1952. 























eo Ss 
Particulars. 5 N.S. W. Vic. Q'land. |S. Aust. ]W. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. | Total. 
a | | | 
Permanent— ‘ i 
Owners. Lessees or ; ' ! ; 
Share-farmers Males | 69,157 | 67,065 | 43,196 27.213 | 20,016 9,543 140 | 236,330 
; Females | 1,743 3477 | 9,618 2,969 1,704 537 5 20,053 
Relatives of Owner, ! : ‘ 
Lessee or Share- i | ' 
farmer over 14 years \ | 
of age, not receiving , 
wages or salary Males 8,608 6,264 5,112 | 1,732 2,157 706 10 24,589 
Females » 6,165 1,229 5:397 | 893 4,104 143 I 17,932 
Employees, including \ 
Managers and Rela- ' : 
tives working for | 
wages orsalary Males i 32,322 | 15,334 | 19,640 8,418 8,062 45334 154 88,264 
Females | 1,890 1,108 3,833 | 837 ypes 22 14 8,618 
ence neeneeeian| (2 i a 
Total Permanent | : \ 
Males {110,087 | 88,663 67,948 | 37,363 ; 30,235 | 14,583 304 | 349,183 
Females 9,798 5,814 | 18,848 4,699 | 6,519 905 20 46,603 
fa a ae fs 
Persons | 119,885 04477 | 86,796 | 42,062 | 36,754 | 15,488 324 | 395,786 
Temporary — Males | 27,720 | 15,088 | 21,821 | 17,283 | 3,258 3,072 114 88,356 
Females 1,824 1,047 1,238 3,111 | 200 1,152 4 8,576 
Persons | 29,544 | 16,138 } 23,059 | 20,394} 3.458 | 4,224 118 96,932 
Total Persons .. {| 149,429 | 110,612 {| 109,855 | 62,456 | 40,212 | 19,712 442 | 492,718 
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The next table shows for Australia as a whole the number of persons permanently 
engaged full-time on rural holdings as at 31st March of the six years 1947 to 1952. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : PERMANENT FULL-TIME AND TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT, 
AUSTRALIA. 





As at 31st March— 





Particulars. 
1947. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 





Permanent— 
Males— 
Owners, Lessees orShare-farmers | 240,753) 240,992| 236,467) 235,302] 237,251| 236,330 
Relatives of Owner, Lessee or 1 
Share-farmer over 14 years of 
age, not receiving wages or | 
salary .. +) 32,233; 
Employees, including managers 
and relatives working for 


28,171} 25,195, 25,889] 24,676, 24,5890 
| 4 4 





\ 
90,502] 91,177; 90,924] 91,226) 88,264 





wages or salary .. .. | 84,300; 
Total, Males... «+ | 357,286; 359,665] 352,839] 352,115) 353,153. 349,183 
» Females .. -» | 48,844] 47,509] 47,933 53,348) 52,346, 46,603 


1 




















t 





Total Permanent .. | 406,130] 407,174] 400,772) 405,463] 405,499) 395,786 




















Temporary— ' 
Total, Males... na (a) (a) (a) 83,227] 83,190! 88,356 
» Females .. ae (a) | (@) (a) | 8,862} 8,663] 8,576 




















(a) 92,089] 91,853] 96,932 


Total Temporary .. (a) (a) 

















Grand Total a (a) 497552] 497,352) 492,718 











| 
an 
| 





(a) Not available. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 3 


FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 


Nors.—Values of Australian oversea trade shown throughout this chapter are 
expressed as £A. f.0.b. Port of Shipment, except where otherwise indicated. 


§ 1. Introductory. _ 


1. General.—The introduction of cattle into Australia and the early history of the 
dairying industry are referred to in some detail in earlier issues of this publication. 
It may here be noted that the original stock has been crossed with specially imported stud 
cattle, while further judicious crossings of strains have resulted in ari increased and 
improved milk supply. In Australia dairy cattle thrive in the open throughout the 
year, local climatic conditions demanding no protection other than tree plantations 
for shelter, and in certain districts rugging in the coldest weather. Indigenous and 
imported grasses furnish food during the greater part of the year, and winter fodder, 
when necessary, is given to the cattle in the fields. With the wider application of scientific 
methods in the treatment of animals and pasturages and in the processes of manufacture, 
coupled with herd testing and effective State supervision, the dairying industry has shown 
rapid expansion. It has been demonstrated that Australian production and marketing 
methods do not adversely affect the vitamin content of the butter and that the loss during 
cold storage even for as long as two years is insignificant. 


2. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not, as formerly, wholly confined to agriculturists, 
since many graziers in a large way of business also give it their attention. In non-coastal 
regions it is generally carried on in conjunction with agriculture and sheep-raising, 
sufficient fodder being grown to carry the cattle through the winter months. Local 
wants are thus met, and in many places remote from the metropolis well-equipped 
factories have been established. The extent to which dairy cattle were run in conjunction 
with pig raising and wheat growing in 1949-50 is shown in the relevant tables published 
in the section “Special Tabulations Relating to Rural Holdings, 1949-50” of Primary 
Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. 


3. Employment.—The numbers of persons employed in primary industry are 
ascertained at the annual.census of rural production. The particulars collected are 
in respect of those persons who were permanently engaged in the actual work of the 
farm and include owners, lessees, tenants or sharefarmers, relatives over 14 years of age 
not receiving wages, and other permanent employees, including managers and relatives, 
working for wages or salary. Details of the numbers so engaged are given in Chapter 
XX.—Agricultural Production, § 28. 
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For the years up to 1939-40, information was also collected which enabled the 
classification of each holding according to the chief purpose for which it was used, thus 
obtaining a distribution of employment in the three main classes, viz., Agriculture, 
Pastoral and Dairying. However, because of difficulties in determining with precision 
the chief purpose for which holdings are used, this information has since been omitted 
from the schedules. Consequently it has not been possible to continue to compile details 
of employment in the dairying industry from data obtained from this source. 


Details of the number of persons who described themselves at the population census 
of 30th June, 1947 as being engaged in dairy farming were shown for each State in Official 
Year Book No. 38, page 1025. They comprised 96,508 males and 10,018 females, a total 
of 106,526 persons. 


4. Growth of the Dairying Industry—The following table gives some indication 
of the growth of the dairying industry since 1918-19 :— 


DAIRYING INDUSTRY : AUSTRALIA. 














Number of Dairy Cows. | Total Milk Milking 
Y Produced | Production | Production Machines 
at: for all of Butter. | of Cheese. (No. of 
In Milk. Dry. Purposes. Stands)(a) 
Mill. gals.) Tons. | Tons. 

918-19 .. | 1,319,588 582,448 529.6 81,162 10,621 (b) 
1928-29 ++ | 157445728 | 600,342 815.4 | 129,817 13,490 (b) 
1938-39 .. | 2,600,707 608,812 1,189.2 203,500 29,304 (b) 
1947-48 -« | 2,267,221 818,044 1,173.1 162,054 41,478 134-774 
1948-49 .. | 2,339,885 818,725 1,212.6 165,830 ' 43,202 144,916 
1949-50 -+ | 2,354,217 | 837,218 | 1,241.8 | 173,599 44,796 | 155,218 
1950-51 -+ | 2,252,741 | 895,930 | 1,199.7 | 163,934 | 44,310 | 165,788 
1951-52 .. | 2,098,560 874,192 1,051.3 135,319 | = 40,508 171,712 

















(a) ‘“ Number of Stands ” indicates the number of cows that can be milked simultancously—i.e., the 
cow capacity of installed milking machines, (d) Not available. 


5. Official Supervision of Dairying Industry—Dairy experts of the various State 
Agricultural Departments give instruction in approved methods of production, and 
inspect animals, buildings and marketable produce. A high standard of cleanliness, 
both of personnel and materiel, prevails. 


The export trade is regulated by the terms of the Commonwealth Commerce (Trade 
Descriptions) Act 1905-1933, and regulations thereunder. It will be sufficient to state 
here that the true trade description, etc., must be marked on all produce intended for 
export, while official inspection ensures the maintenance of purity and quality. Upon 
request of the exporter the goods are given a certificate by the inspector. 


6. Australian Agricultural Council—General information on the constitution and 
functions of the Australian Agricultural Council is given on pages 832-4 of Chapter XX.— 
Agricultural Production. Details are also given on these pages of the production aims 
for the five-year period ended 1957~58 (including specific targets for the principal dairy 
products) as set by the Council at its 36th Meeting in April, 1952. 


§ 2. Value of Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Production and Indexes of 
Price and Quantity Production. 
1. Gross Value of Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Production, 1936-37 to 1951-52.—The 


following table shows the gross value of recorded farmyard and dairy production at the 
principal markets in Australia. 


VaLuE or FARMYARD, Datrry AND BEE PRODUCTION, ETC. gir 


GROSS VALUE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTION: AUSTRALIA((a) 

















( £7000.) 
Average a 
Particulars. 1936- 37 to] 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
1938-39. ; 
Whole Milk(6) used for— 
Butter -» | 22,550 } 29,753 | 34,555 | 39.414 | 36,692 | 38,875 
Cheese 1,505 | 4,087 | 4,943 | 5.451 | 5,398} 6,700 
Condensing, concentrating, 
etc. .. 3,094 | 3,470] 5,241 | 5,900} 6,223] 7,948 
Human Consumption and 
other purposes 7,971 | 16,109 | 19,428 | 24,511 | 28,315 | 37,201 
Subsidy Paid on Whole Milk 
for— 
Butter, Cheese, rains 4 
Concentrating, etc. . a 8,104 5540 8,062 | 13,629 | 15,041 
Human Consum: ption os oe 1,167 320 ae 
Total Whole Milk (in- 
cluding Subsidy) .. | 33,120 | 62,690 | 70,127 | 83,338 | 90,257 | 105,825 
Pigs Slaughtered .. io 5,526 | 10,551 | 12,325 | 14,281 | 15,358 | 18,516 
Dairy Cattle sleuehiene es 1,591 2,602 2,769 3,492 4,872 5,966 
Eggs ee ee 9,117 | 20,414 | 23,870 | 25,766 | 28,047 | 37,534 
Poultry .. oe a 2,386 6,297 7146 75726 9,408 | 10,985 
Honey .. ne ste 154 78 1,597 787 871 800 
Beeswax .. ne ~~ 10 40 87 50 71 62 
Total ae ++ | 51,904 | 103.375 }117.921 [135,440 [148,884 | 179,688 


(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, details for which are not available. 
(8) Excludes Commonwealth subsidy which is shown separately below. 


2. Gross and Net Values, 1951-52.—The values of dairy, poultry and bee farming 
on gross, local and net bases are shown in the following table. Production values for 
this and other industries are dealt with more fully in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTION, 














1951-52. 
( £7000.) 
| Farm Costs. 
Gross 7 es { 
wr Grass Value of 
Production 7 A Net Va 
State. valued at | Marketing {Production} pager | Other | OE Pros 
Principal g Farm, fed to a vine S| duction. 
Markets. arm. Farm ais Anes (a) 
| ss of Pro- fF 
| duction. 
\ 
Dairy Propuction. 
New South Wales... 38,966 4,576 34,390 3,711 154 {(b) 30,525 
Victoria. ra 47,285 1,859 45.426 4.474 1,800 39,152 
Queensland. . a3 21,776 580 23,196 2,510 510 18,176 
South Australia we 10,573 221 10,352 798 696 8,858 
Western Australia .. 6,789 190 6,599 1,487 1,109 4,003 
Tasmania .. es 4,918 239 4,679 1,409 208 |(b) 3,062 
Total -- | 130,307 7,665 | 122,642 14,389 4,477 103,776 
(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. (b) No deduction has been 


made for costs of pow2r, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. 
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GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE 
PRODUCTION, 1951-52—continued. 









































(£’000.) 
| Farm Costs. 
| 
! D 
Gross i : 
' Gross ' Value of 
: Producti : : Net Val 
State. | valued at Marketing leis eo Fodder | ee of Pro 
| Principal O8tS- Farm. | fed to | “yseg in’ | duction. 
l Markets. j gem | process of (a) 
i Pro- 
f ' duction. 
i 
Povuttry Propvction. 
| { : 
New South Wales .. 20,775 | 1,927{| 18,848 ' 5,119 ! 13,729 
Victoria on 18,043 ° 1,353 16,690 ° 4,120 | ee 12,570 
Queensland. . se | 2,358! 345 2,013 ; 73° . 75 1,208 
South Australia. | 3,286 340 2,946 : 925 - oa 2,021 
Western Australia .. | 24470 | 516 1,954 807 . 1,147 
Tasmania oy 1,587 , 118 | 1,469 | 590 | 879 
| ; : 
| acces mecca! 
Total a 48,519 | 4,599 | 43,920 12,291 | 75 | 31,554 
i | 
Brz Propvction. 
s 
New South Wales | 283 | 29 254 sg a | 254 
bieney Fe | 237 24 a3 oy 213 
ueensland. . ae 33 5 2 eel 2 
South Australia | 164 4, 150 Ey 150 
Western Australia H 130 15, 115 B.S. 115 
Tasmania | 15 ri 14 2 14 
| 
Total | 862 88 774 | one 774 
J L 
Toran Farmyarp, Darry AND BEE PRODUCTION. 

_New South Wales | 60,024 6,532 | 53.492 8,830 154 |(b)44,508 
Victoria » , 65,565 3,236 62,329 8,594 1,800 51,935 
Queensland. . : 24,167 930 23,237 3,240 585 19,412 
South Australia ; 14,023 575 13,448 1,723 696 11,029 
Western Australia 9,389 721 ,068 2,294 , 1,109 55265 
Tasmania 6,520 358 6,162 1,999 , 208 |(b) 3,955 

Total 179,688 12,352 | 167,336 26,680 | 4,552 | 136,104 





(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. (8) No deduction has heen 


made for costs of power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. 


3. Net Value of Production, 1934-35 to 1951-52. In the following table the net 
values of farmyard, dairy and bee production (total and per head of population) are shown 
by States. 
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NET VALUE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTION.(a) 



































Year. tae | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas.(b) | Total. 
(6) 
Net Vatue. (£’000.) 
Average, 1934-35 b to 1938-39 11,848 12,238 7,118 1,938 979 943 35,064 
1947-48... 25,692 26,087 | 15,029 7,035 2,460 1,718 78,021 
1948-49... he a 28,991 30,335 17,443 7,366 2,897 2,225 89,257 
1949-50... on + 33,943 35,643 19,537 9.140 3,326 2,484 | 104,073 
1950-51... + . 38,852 | 39,650 } 21,141 8,513 3,886 2,755 | 114,797 
1951-52... ae . 44,508 51,935 19,412 11,029 5,265 3,955 | 136,104 
Net VALUE PER Heap of PorunaTion. (£ & 4d.) 

Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39 4 8 3} 612 2] 7 4 7} 3 SII 2 3 O| 4 O10; § 211 
1947-48. 8 ro ro] 12 12 2] 13 10 2] 10 15 8 416 8] 611 4l IO 5 O 
1948-49... ae eg 9 9 3114 7 15 7 5}1r 6 § 11 Of 8 Sur] Ir g1I0 
1949-50... ae -. | 1014 of 16 8 6 1615 111 13 6 2] 6 Tail BIg I} 1219 9 
1950-51... ae -. | 11317 6317 14 6 17 14 6] 13 Ig 6 616 Of Orr 8/1317 6 
1951-52... ive -. 113 5 3/22 11 4)15 17 11315 2 51 8 18 2113 4 111 16 0 4 

(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. (b) No deduction has been 


made for costs of power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. 


4. Indexes of Quantity and Price of Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Production, 1947-48 to 
1951-52.—For details of the methods of calculating thesc indexes and of the weights 
used see Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 


INDEXES OF QUANTITY AND PRICE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE 
PRODUCTION : AUSTRALIA. 


(Base : Average 3 years ended June, 1939 = 100). 




















Particulars. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. IQ5I-52. 
Quantity produced— 
Milk si & 103 106 109 105 92 
Other products ae se II5 120 115 109 108 
Total Farmyard and Dairy 107 III Ii 106 97 
Total per Head of ererue 
tion .. 96 98 95 88 78 
Price— . 
Milk an ba ae 178 189 | 220 244 319 
Other products . 195 216 ! 248 295 363 
Total Farmyard ana Dairy 183 197 } 228 258 332 





§ 3. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Products. 


1. Dairy Herds.—Owing to the lack of uniformity in the schedules used by the 
several States in the collection of live-stock statistics, it is not possible to measure with 
precision the growth of the dairy herds of Australia prior to 1943. However, statistics 
of dairy cows, which provide a reliable measurement of this development, show that 
in 1918~19 there were 1,902,036 dairy cows (in milk and dry), compared with 2,345,070 
in 1928-29 and 3,209,519 in 1938-39. . The numbers remained at this level until March, 
1944, but have since declined, the number recorded at 31st March, 1952 being 2,972,752. 
In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania the proportion of dairy 
to all cattle is high. In Queensland, the Northern Territory and Western Australia 
there is a great preponderance of other cattle, the main object in these areas being the 
production of beef. Since 1939 there have been substantial decreases in the number 
of dairy cows in New South Wales and Queensland. The numbers of dairy cows for 
1948 to 1952 shown in the following table refer to those recorded by farmers as being 
in milk and dry as at 31st March. The figures shown for the years 1935 to 1939 cover 
the same categories, but the period differs in some States (see footnote (a)). To this 
extent the figures Jack comparability. 
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NUMBER OF CATTLE AND DAIRY COWS (IN MILK AND DRY). 


























| 31st March— 
Average, 
Bea 1935-39. i 
(a) 1948. | 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 

5 All Cattle .. . 3,054,164 ; 3,129,740 35252 1752 | 3:440,461 | 3,702,848 | 3,620,953 
NS.Wales .. Dairy Cows.. 1,024,761 | 862.041 2,431 875.988 "855,882 820,518 
Victoria All Cattle .. 1,892,465 } 2,174,202 Re 4,543 | 2,230,948 | 2,216,253 | 2,214,530 

** | Dairy Cows. . 912,621 890,886 ; 930,252 | 956,558 | 943,039 914,809 

Queensland All Cattle... 6,047,726 | 5,975,460 | 5,991,797 | 6,304,778 | 6,733,548 | 6,434,374 
7 **'" Dairy Cows. . 924,875 946,174 963,473 962,752 967,959 859,434 

South Australia All Cattle .. ' 331,488 445,287 461,086 464,141 432,566 437,468 
Dairy Cows.. 154,870 166,954 172,865 174,835 Tho,204 152,192 

W. Australia AN Cattle .. 796,473 815,610 | 864,131 864,936 | 841,204 851,534 
: ++ [Dairy Cows. . 121,127 | 132,305 | 133,219 | 129,305 | 127,544 | 130,625 
Tasmania All Cattle .. 260,267 | 244,107 266,419 274,740 271,784 266,263 
Dairy Cows. . 93,708 | 79,1351 84, 433 69.546 91,859 92,833 

. All Cattle .. 893.925 | Sa a 3,052,811 | 1,048,875 | 1,019,149 | I,057,90 

Nor. Territory 4 Dairy Cows... (8) (0) | "oe | & ; (6) (b) 
All Cattle .. 8,261 74 10,071 17,161 11,477 | 10,293 
Aust. Cap. Ter. Dairy Cows.. , 1,019 | 1,770 1,937 2,391 2,184 2,341 
i 
* All Cattle 13,284,769 [izes 584 |14,123,610 [14,640,040 |15,228,820 [14,893,321 
Australia Dairy Cows. . este | 3,085,265 | 3,158,670 | 3,191,435 | 3,148,673 | 2,972,752 














(a) As at 31st March for New South Wales and Australian Capital Territory : rst March for Victoria ; 
1st January for Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. (b) Not available. 


In the next table the dairy cattle in each State are shown in various categories as 
at 31st March, 1950, 1951 and 1952. Information in this detail was not collected uniformly 
in all States prior to 1943. 


NUMBER OF DAIRY CATTLE. 
































( 

! Dairy Cows. Dairy Dairy 
State \. 31st Heifers Calves Dairy oo 
\March. >, year i under Bulls. ¢ Tele 
In Milk. Dry. and over. I year. Bee: 
New South Wales +. , 1950 693,203 182,785 H oss peh! . 162,067 24,007 1,273,003 
1951 72,871 183,011 ; 204,05 161,991 23.827 | 1,245,575 
1 1952 632,718 187,800 + 201,604. 159,435 23,313 } 1,204,870 
Victoria ie nag 1950 713.327 241,231 298.563 | 231,104 38,958 | 1,525,183 
1951 674,011 | 269,028 | 281,795 | 227,203 37,386 | 1,489,393 
1952 | 655,127 | 259.682 | 275,987 ) 210,758 36,969 | 1.438,523 
Queensland .. .. . 1950 reper \ 269.339 234,317 i 207,726 | 27,965 114321760 
, 1951 39 301,551 , 229,800 215,070 27,369 | 1,440,19 
, 1952 572,448 286,986 | 224,350 : 185.999 26,876 | 1,296,659 
South Australia .. | 1950 118, 7263 | 56,572 | 50,827 | 37358 \ 8,328 | 2734348 
1951 105,7 5 4 54,439 42,341 332493 7:597 243,625 
' 1952 | 103,658 | 48.534 | 40,166 36,718 7:499 | 236,575 
Western Australia +e + T95O | £01383 | on : 42,203 48,950 5:835 er 
| 1957 373 »O7T , 41,365 - 48,097 5,869 222,875 
1952 60,092 70,533 40,292 53,556 5,996 } 230,469 
Tasmania... ++ | 1950 71,985 sts 27,965 36,168 4,280 | 157,959 
1951 71.633 20.226 27,148 33,926 4,091 157,024 
1952 73,329 19,504 | 26,007 32,749 3:947 155,536 
Australian Capital Ter- : 1950 4 1,643 718 | 342 | 369 36 3,138 
ritory j 19st 1,190 994 678 655 56 3,573 
1952 1,188 1,153 452 686 66 3,545 
Australia «+ 4 1950 4 2,354,217 837,218 | 865,128 723,742 109,499 4 4,289,804 
I95E | 2,252,741 895.920 5 827,183 720,425 106,165 | 4,802,444 
1952 | 2,098,560 874.192 | 808,853 i 679,901 104,666 | 4,566,177 





A graph showing the distribution of dairy cattle in Australia at 318t March, 1948 
appears on page 906 of Official Year Book No. 39. 
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2. Size of Dairy Herds.—A series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings, 
undertaken for all States for the year 1949-50, covered, inter alia, a classification of 
holdings with dairy cattle according to size of herd. Details of these tabulations are 
published in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. 


3. Factory System.—{i) General. Cream separation and butter-making are often 
carried on together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter 
factories has resulted in a considerable reduction in the cost of manufacture, since 
improved appliances such as refrigerators, etc., may be profitably worked at the larger 
establishments. The product is also of a more uniform quality, and few farmers prefer 
to convert to cream rather than send milk to the factory. Formerly, the average quantity 
of milk used per pound of hand-made butter was about 3 gallons, but factory butter 
requires less than 2} gallons. 

(ii) Number of Factories. In 1951-52 the factories in Australia for the manufacture 
of butter, cheese and condensed milk numbered 399 and were distributed among the 
States as follows :—New South Wales, 90; Victoria, 139; Queensland, 91; South 
Australia, 42; Western Australia, 14; and Tasmania. 23. More details regarding 
numbers of factories, output, etc., are given in Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry. 


4. Butter and Cheese—Stabilization Schemes.—(i) Voluntary Plan. During the 
period from January, 1926 to April, 1934, a voluntary scheme known as the “ Paterson 
Plan ”’ was in operation and had the effect of stabilizing the price of butter in Australia, 

Details of this scheme may be found on page 1028 of Official Year Book No. 38 and in 
* earlier issues. 

(ii) Compulsory Plan. On 1st May, 1934 the “ Paterson Plan” was superseded 
by a compulsory price equalization plan, details of which were shown on page 1029 of 
Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. This compulsory plan was invalidated by 
the decision in 1936 of the Privy Council which declared in the James (Dried Fruits) 
Case that the Commonwealth had no power under the Constitution to regulate trade 
between the States. 

(iii) Equalization Scheme. Since the Privy Council decision, the butter price 
stabilization scheme has continued to operate by voluntary action based on the agreements 
between the manufacturers and the Commonwealth Dairy Produce Equalization 
Committee Limited. The Committee, which comprises members of the State Dairy 
Products Boards and other persons representing the industry, enters into agreements 
with manufacturers to secure to them equal rates from sales of butter and cheese, and 
for this purpose may fix basic prices at which these products sold in Australia or abroad 
are to be taken into account. The effect is that local and export trade are distributed 
in equitable proportions among the manufacturers by means of quotas. The Committee 
fixes basic prices and equalizes returns to factories through an Equalization Fund. The 
States originally participating in the scheme were New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland 
and Tasmania in respect of both butter and cheese, and South Australia in respect of 
cheese. South Australia and Western Australia entered the scheme in respect of butter 
on ist April, 1946 and Western Australia extended its participation to include cheese 
in January, 1947. : 

The home consumption prices of butter and cheese were fixed by the Commonwealth 
Prices Commissioner up to 19th September, 1948, from which dat. prices have been 
controlled by State Governments. 


5. Commonwealth Subsidies.—(i) Butter, Cheese and Processed Milk Products. 
Under the provis‘ons of the various Dairy Industry Assistance Acts, the first of which 
was passed in 1942, the Commonwealth Government has provided subsidies on milk 
supplied for the manufacture of butter, cheese and processed milk products. Subsidies 
were paid on a seasonal basis prior to 1st April, 1946, but from that date have been 
on @ flat rate basis. Subsidies are distributed by the Commonwealth Dairy Produce 
Equalization Committee Limited through factories to milk producers by payments on 
butter, cheese and processed milk products manufactured. Subsidy on milk supplied 
tor the manufacture of processed milk products was discontinued from ist July, 1948 
to 30th June, 1949 and again from 1st July, 1952. 
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The following table shows particulars, in respect of butter and cheese, of the rates 
realized on local, interstate and oversea sales and the average equalization and subsidy 
rates in operation for the years ended June, 1939 and 1949 to 1953. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE : RATES REALIZED ON SALES, AVERAGE EQUALIZATION 
RATES AND RATES OF COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY UNDER DAIRY INDUSTRY 
ASSISTANCE ACTS. 


(Rates s. d. per cwt.) 


























Rates Realized on sales. Rate of 
‘ Aver Overall 
tons sued Equalization] Quate.sf | Return to 
Local. Interstate. | Overseas. ate. i ee 
Butter. 
1939.. 154 5-5 |146 5.5 | 121 7.5 | 136 3.5 ie 136 3.5 
1949.. 209 9.09] 197 3.5 | 267 0.6 | 237 6.7 28 11.3 | 266 6.0 
1950.. 209 9.6] 196 2.0} 293 2.4 | 248 11.2 43 I1.2 | 292 10.4 
IQ5I.. 208 6.4 | 193 11.9 | 307 11.2 | 241 8.4 82 3.9 | 324 0.3 
1952... (a) (a) (a) b329 (0.0 j61I00 1.1 | 429 1.1 
1953:. (a) (a) (a) 5393 (0.0 |b 85 0.0 [6478 0.0 
CHEESE. 
| 
1939.. a | (c) 94 8.6 59 3.2 7t 7.6 Ae 71 7.6 
1949... ee 123 7.0 148 7.9 | 138 1.0 It 3-9] 149 4.9 
1950.. | 122 9.5 162 3.3 | 141 4.8 23 10.9 | 165 3.7 
IQ5I.. Z 123 9.8 I7I 4.2 | 144 1.6 37 10.9 | 182 0.5 
1952.. (a) (a) b204 6.1 jb 35 10.1 | 240 4.2 
1953.. (a) (a) b230 0.0 'b 32 «0.0 |b262 0.0 
(a) Not yet available. (d) Interim rates. (c) Lower rates were determined for cheese 


sold in these years for processing for local consumption. 


(Source : Commonwealth Dairy Produce Equalisation Committee Limited.) 


Following representations by industry organizations, the Commonwealth Government 
established the Joint Dairy Industry Advisory Committee in November, 1946, comprising 
a chairman nominated by the Government, four representatives of Commonwealth 
Government Departments and four industry representatives from the several States. 
The Committee’s functions, broadly, are to advise and assist in conducting cost and 
other surveys of dairy farm production and to act as an advisory body to the Government 
in these matters. Since 1st April, 1947, the rates of overall return to milk producers 
determined by the Commonwealth Government for the purpose of subsidy payments 
have been based on recommendations made by the Committee following surveys of 
production costs in the dairy industry. 


Under the Five-year Stabilization Plan which came into operation on ist July, 
1952, the Commonwealth Government, with the approval of the States, determines 
each season the ex-factory prices of butter and cheese, guarantees to dairy farmers a 
return, based upon costs of efficient production, in respect of quantities of butter and 
cheese sold within the Commonwealth, plus an additional 20 per cent. (if produced), 
and hence determines the amount of subsidy it will make available to lift the return 
on that part of output covered by the guarantee to the guaranteed level. 
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Amounts realized on exports of butter and cheese in excess of the f.o.b. equivalent 
of the guaranteed return have been credited to the Dairying Industry Stabilization 
Fund, which was established in July, 1948 for the purpose of stabilizing returns from 
exports. During 1951-52 the Stabilization Fund met the deficiency in respect of all 
exports which did rot return sufficient to meet the basic return to the factory. Since 

“1st July. 1952, it has been available to the industry to be used, in whatever manner 
considered desirable by it, to make good any deficiency in respect of all exports other 
then the 20 per cent. provided for under the Commonwealth Government’s Five-year 
Stabilization Plan. After allowing for outstanding debits the amount standing to the 
credit of the Dairying Industry Stabilization Fund at 30th June, 1952 totalled 
approximately £2,500,000. 


(ii) Whole Milk. In addition to the subsidies referred to above, the Commonwealth 
Government has also subsidized the production of whole milk consumed directly. The 
subsidy rates varied according to States, regions within the State and the seasonal period. 
Commonwealth subsidy on whole milk was paid during the year 1948-49 in respect of 
milk supplied up to 30th September, 1948, but was discontinued after that date. Details 
of the amounts distributed during each year will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, 


page 1031. 


6. Total Dairy Production.—Tbe dairy production for each State in 1951-52 is shown 
below :— 


DAIRY PRODUCTION, 1951-52. 
| 



























































Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, A.C.T. | Total. 
Mixx (’000 GAL.). 
' i ‘ 
Used for— ! | i 
Butter .. |(a)123,544 |(b) 278,471 e) 129,317; 355465 29,480 | 34.452 42 | 630,771 
Cheese .. 4,502 47,472 | 10,442 | 22,618 1,389 | 878 aye 87,360 
Condens- : 
ing and | 
concent- | ; H 
rating 13,693 53,456 | | . 76,324 
Other pur- 41,389 | 28,399 18,068 10,770 
poses .. 99,410 67,419 | 55 | 256,832 
Total .. 241,209 446,818 | 181,148 86,482 48,937 46,100 593 |1,051,287 
! 
Butter (Tons). 
In Factories |(d) 23,438 le) 59,236 |{f) 27,850 7,767 6,705 6,170 | Se | 131,166 
On _—iDairy . i | 
and other | 
Farms(g) 1,804 1,106 361 364 175 337 6 4,153 
. Poe [ae 
Total .. 25,242 60,342 28,211 8,131 6,880 6,507 6 | 135,319 
"~~ Gagrse (Tons). 
In Factories 1,995 | 22,240 (h) 4,700 10,615 "624 408 | | 40,582 
On = Dairy \ . { ‘ { 
and other j : ) 
Farms(g) Se 15 o ne 1 | fis | 16 
Total .. 1,995 . 22,255 4,700 10,615 625 408 i 40,598 
i 
(a) Includes 3,590,000 gallons of milk, the produce of New South Wales, sent as cream to factories 
in Victoria and Queensland. (d) Includes 562,000 gallons of milk, the produce of Victoria, sent as 
cream to New Socth Wales. {e) Includes 595,000 gallons of milk, the produce of Queensland, sent 
as cream to New South Wales. (d) Includes 251 tons of butter made from cream, the produce of 
Victoria and Queensland. (¢) Includes 695 tons of butter made from cream, the produce of New 
South Wales. (f) Includes 78 tons of butter made from cream, the produce of New South Wales. 


(7) Estimated. (+) [Includes 164 tons of cheese made in establishments not classified as factories. 
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7. Whole Milk.—{i) Production and Utilization. During the five years ended 
1938-39 approximately 80 per cent. of Australia’s milk supply was used for butter- 
making, 4 per cent. for cheese manufacture. 2 per cent. for condensary products and 
34 per cent. for fluid consumption and other purposes. There has since been a con- 
siderable decline in the proportion of milk used for butter-making, with corresponding 
increases in the quantities used for other purposes. In 1951-52, 60.0 per cent. of the © 
total milk supply was used for butter, 8.3 per cent. for cheese, 7.3 per cent. for condensary 
products and 24.4 per cent. for other purposes. 

Details of the production of whole milk for various purposes are shown in the 
following table for each year 1947-48 to 1951-52 in comparison with the average for 
the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 :— 


PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF WHOLE MILK: AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 gallons.) 


7 
| Quantity used for— 


Total 

' Production. Butter Cheese 
{Factory (Factory 

and Farm). | and Farm). 


Year. H 
Condensary Other 
Products. purposes. 





t 


Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39 1,149,559 | 913,754 48,595 28,116 159,094 








1947-48 , | 1,173,105 | 763.049 90,121 | 78.113} | 241,822 
1948-49 vs .. | 1,212,644 ; 781,230 93,720: 87,653 250,043 
1949-50 . + | 1,241,759 | 806,682 96,757, 89,565 | 248,755 
IQ50-51 ie .. ) 1,199,716 762,692 96,532 84,828 | 255,664 
1951-52 oe .. | 1,051,287 | 630,771 87,360 76,324 | 256,832 


In the following table, particulars of production of whole milk in the several States 
are shown for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52, compared with the average for the five 
years ended 1938-39. Victoria is the principal milk-producing State and in 1951-52 
output from that State, viz., 446.8 million gallons, represented 42.5 per cent. of total 
production. Output from New South Wales was 241.2 million gallons or 22.9 per cent. 
of the total and that of Queensland 181.1 million gallons (17.2 per cent.) Production 
in the remaining States accounted for 17.4 per cent. of the total Australian output. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF WHOLE MILK. 
(000 gallons.) 


Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’lard. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. Total. 





AveTage, 1934-35 


to 1938-39 .. | 331,963 | 402,447 | 278,226 63,538 40,394 32,659 332 | 1,149.559 
1947-48 ++ | 295,370 | 428,569 | 272,791 92,498 50,363 32.936 578 | 1,173,105 
1948-49 ++ | 297,015 | 462,446 | 277,152 91,319 50,612 38,541 659 | 1,212,644 
1949~50 +. | 311,580 | 469,253 | 281,125 89,388 49,476 40,243 694 | 1,241,759 
1950-51 +» | 298,159 | 445,671 | 278,111 83,545 2,407 41,136 687 | 1,199,716 
1951-52 ne 241,209 | 446,818 | 181,148 86,482 48.937 46,100 593 | 1,051,287 








(ii) Production per Cow. The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow 
reaches as high as 1,000 gallons, varying greatly with breed, locality and season. For 
the whole of Australia for all dairy cows and for all seasons prior to 1916 it averaged 
considerably less than 300 gallons per annum. In recent years not only has there been an 
improvement in the quality of the cattle, but the application of scientific methods has 
been continually extended, and the 300-gallon average has been exceeded in each year 
since 1924, the yield of 392 gallons in 1931 constituting a record. In 1951-52 the yield 
was 343 gallons. The annual average yields per cow shown in the following table are 
based on the number of dairy cows which were in milk during any part of the year. The 
average shown is, therefore, less than that for cows which were yielding during the greater 
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part of the year. It should be noted that there are many difficulties attending the 
collection of particulars of the total quantity of milk obtained during any year. In 
addition, there is the further difficulty of ascertaining with reasonable accuracy the 
average number of cows in milk during the same period. The average yield per cow 
shown hereunder may be accepted as sufficiently reliable to show the general trend :— 


MILK PRODUCTION. 








Heading. NAS.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. [A.C.T.| Aust. 


Average, 1934-35 to 
1938-39— 
Dairy Cows(a) No. {1,030,441 | 913,635 | 909,006 | 154,349 | 120,767 | 93,764 958 | 3,222,920 
Production ‘ooo gal. | 331,963 | 402,447 | 278,226 | 63,538 | 40.394 2,659 332 | 1,149,559 
AY. per cow .- gal. 322 440 306 412 334 348 347 357 
1947-48-— 
Fairy Cows(a) No. | 855,874 | 887,045 | 929,915 | 165,473 | 132,008 | 77,127 | 1,761 | 3,049,203 
Production | ’00o gal. | 295,370 | 428,569 | 272,791 | 92,498 | 50,363 [ 32,936 578 | 1,173,105 
AV. per cow . gal. 345 483 293 559 382 427 | 328 385 


1948-49— 
Dairy Cows(a) .. No. | 867,236 | 913,569 | 954,824 | 169,909 | 132,762 | 81,784 | 1,854 | 3,421,938 
Production ‘ooo gal. | 291,915 | 462,446 | 277,152 | 91,319 | 50,612 | 38,541 | 659 | 1,212,644 
AV. per cow ~. gal. 337 506 290 537 381 471 355 388 
1949-50— 2. 
Dairy Cows(g) .. No. | 874,210 | 943,405 | 963,113 | 173,850 | 131,292 | 86,989 | 2,164 | 3,175,023 
Production ‘eee gal. | 311,580 | 469,253 | 231,125 | 89,388 | 49,476 |] 40,243 694 | 1,241,759 


Av. per cow - gal. 356 497 292 514 377 463 | 327 391 
1950-5I— 

Dairy Cows(a), .. No. | 865,935 | 949.798 | 965,355 | 167,519 | 128,455 | 90,703 | 2,288 | 3,170,053 

Production "000 pal. 298,159 | 445,671 | 278,111 | 83,545 | 52,407 | 41,136 687 | 1,199,716 

AV. per cow .. gal. 344 469 288 499 408 454 300 378 
1951-52— 


Dairy Cows(a) .. No. | 838,200 | 928,924 | 913,696 | 156,198 | 129,085 | 92,346 | 2,263 | 3,060,712 
Production ‘ooo gal. | 241,209 | 446, ae 181,148 | 86,482 | 48,937 | 46,100 593 | 1,051,287 
AY. per cow -» gal. 288 481 198 554 379 499 262 343 

















(a) Mean for the year. 


8. Butter Production.—There was a steady increase in the annual output of butter 
for many years prior to the 1939-45 War. The average annual production rose from 
126,000 tons for the five years ended 1928-29 to 195,000 tons for the five years ended 
1938-39. 

Following the record output of 211,988 tons in 1939-40 the general trend of butter 
production declined until 1946-47, when 143,308 tons were produced. Output increased 
again to 173,599 tons in 1949-50, but in 1950-51 decreased to 163,934 tons and in 1951-52 
to 135,319 tons. The foregoing figures include butter produced on farms which has 
shown a decline from 8,714 tons in 1938-39 to 4,153 tons in 1951-52. 

The following table shows production of butter in factories in each State for the 
years 1947-48 to 1951-52, compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION IN FACTORIES. 





(Tons.) 

Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. W. Aust. Tas. Aust.(a) 

Average, 7934-35 | to 
193839 52,949 | 62,489 | 53,255 50459 | 3,811 | 185,533 
1947-48 . -» | 33,958 | 56,717 | 46,454 7,061 | 4544 | 157,674 
1948-49 .. es 33,267 1 60,039 | 47,197 6,966 4,821 61,090 
1949-50 .. «+ 4 36,817 | 63,358 } 48,196 6,769 | 5,069 | 168,445 
1950-5I .. + | 345318 | 57,982 | 47.447 6,797 | 5:710 | 359,631 
1951-52 .. .. | 23,438 | 59,236 | 27,850 6,705 6,170 | 131,166 








{a) Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory : nil. 
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The table below shows the monthly production of factory butter in Australia in each 
of the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. The annual output of farm butter is also 
shown. 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTER IN FACTORIES AND ON FARMS: AUSTRALIA. 


























(Tons.) 
cs oe 

Particulars. 1938-39. | 1947-48. +» 1948-49. !' 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 

' ' H 

Seer ' pete: -| 

Factories— ; | | 
July 1 ee 9.415 , 7,830; 7,892 7:393 , 75338 7,013 
August .. es 11,645 8,901 I0,41I | 10,169 ! 10,355 9,119 
September ee 15,531 | 12,813 : 13,335. 13,903 ' 14,417 II,511 
October .. Pe 20,485 17,282 17,487 19,083 ' 19,897 16,748 
November es 22,561 , 17,432 ' 18,166 21,524 | 21,245 16,051 
December a 20,710 i 20,601 18,481 21,334 | 20,629 13,889 
January Bi 15,872 | 19,334 : 17,101 17,389 | 18,181 12,337 
February te. § 15,816 | 13,708 | 14,246 14,725 | 13,791 9,501 
March... ue 17,729: 13,486 15,380 15,126 12,619 10,197 
April es a 16,583 ; 10,098 . 12,153 11,146 8,841 9,132 
May Ad .. 1 15,568; 8,632 | 9,139: 9,484 ; 6,584 8,219 
June ae oe 12,871 | 75380 7,299! 7,169 , 5,734 79449 
Factory Total(a) -. 194,587 157,587 161,090 | 168,445 159,631 | 131,166 
Made on Farms(b)_ .. 8,714 | 4.467 © 45740 | 55154 41303 4,153 

| | 
Grand Total ++ 203,054 | 162,054 165,830 | 173,599 163,934 | 135,319 
~ ~ @) ¥ear ended Juue. ——(b) Year euded Mareh. arte: 


9. Cheese Production.—Until 1916 the annual production of cheese had not reached 
10,000 tons. From 1916 to 1926-27 it ranged between 10,000 and 13,000 tons with two 
years (1921 and 1924) having more than 14,000 tons. For the next five years between 
13,500 and 14,800 tons were produced each year. In 1932-33 production rose to 16,488 
tons, and, with some réversals of trend, continued to rise and reached the record output 
of 44,796 tons in 1949-50. Production decreased slightly in 1950-51 and more substan- 
tially in 1951-52 to 40,582 tons. The States contributing chiefly towards the general 
increase over the years are Victoria, Queensland and South Australia. 


The following table shows production of cheese in factories in each State in the years 
1947-48 to 1951-52 in comparison with average output during the years 1934-35 to 
1938-39 :— 


CHEESE PRODUCTION IN FACTORIES. 

















(Tons.) 

Year. N.S.W, Vic. Q’land. | S: Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust.(a) 
7 

Average, 1934-35 ¢ to | 
ioe 35332 6,177 5,071 52437 | 390 T,210 | 21,617 
1947-48 . ee 2,637 | 16,167 9,641 | 11,530 1,019 447 | 41,441 
1948-49 .. +. | 2,490 | 18,352 | 9,390] 11,654; 870 404 | 43,160 
1949-50 .. -. 3: 2,827 | 21,193 9,050 | 10,587 | 701 418 | 44,776 
1950-51 .. .. | 2,960 | 22,570 | 8,678 | 8,932! 748 412 | 44,300 
IQ51-52 .. +» + 1,995 | 22,240 4,700 | 10,615 ° 624 408 | 40,582 


. i 
(a) Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory : Nil. 
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The monthly production of cheese in factorics in Australia, together with the annual 
output from farms, is shown in the table below for 1938-39 and each of the years 1947-48 
to 1951-52. 

PRODUCTION OF CHEESE IN FACTORIES AND ON FARMS: AUSTRALIA. 





























(Tons.) 

Month. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950~52. 1951-52. 

Factories— : 
July oe ax 1,517 2,393 2,051 1,995 3,654 ; 2,135 
August .. . 1,950 3,047 3.143 3,104 3,020 ; = 3,050 
September oe 2,820 4,259 4:572 4,625 5,064 + 4,666 
October .. es 4,028 5,703 5,978 6,265 6,975 1 6,290 
November she 3,990 5,760 5,802 6,525 7175 6,112 
December - es 3,462 55343 59317 6,208 6,175 5,158 
January oe 2,212 4,463 | 4,257 4,591 4,441 3,715 
February Ss 3,715 2,864 2,997 3,175 2,783 2,442 
March... ae 1,826 2,428 3,165 2,833 2,612 2,165 
April ie a 1,656 1,698 2,446 2,316 1,635 1,682 
May oe -. | | 1,898 1,795 1,854 1,790 1,325 1,565 
June ae Se I,900 1,688 1,578 1,349 1,442 1,602 
Factory Total(a) —.. | 28,974 | 41.441 | 43,160 | 44,776 | 44,301 | 40,582 
Made on Farms(b) .. 330 37 42 | 20 9 16 
Grand Total .. 29,304 41,478 43,202 44,796 44,310 40,598 

(a) Year ended June. (6) Year ended March. 


10. Condensed, Concentrated and Powdered, etc. Milk Production.—The manufacture 
of these products has expanded greatly since 1938-39—to meet the needs of the Services 
during the 1939-45 War and for export purposes since the war. The output of condensed 
milk (sweetened and unsweetened) in 1951-52 was 202 per cent. higher than in the 
three years ended 1938-39 while that of powdered milk (full cream and skim) was 175 
per cent. higher. Over the same period the quantity of whole milk used in the manu- 
facture of the products shown below increased from 33.2 million gallons to 78.3 million 
gallons or by 136 per cent. These products are manufactured mainly in Victoria, which 
produced 70 per cent. of the total (in terms of whole milk equivalent) in 1951-52. New 
South Wales accounted for 18 per cent. and the remaining States for 12 per cent. 


The following table shows details of the output of condensed, concentrated, powdered, 
etc. milk during the years 1947-48 to 1951-52, compared with the available details for 
the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION OF CONDENSED, CONCENTRATED AND POWDERED, ETC., MILK: 











AUSTRALIA. 
Ful) Cream Milk Products. Milk By-Products. 
Total 
Infants’ Whole 
and Milk 
Year. Condensed Invalids’ | Equiva- Powdered 
Milk Concen- } Powdered Foods lent of Skim Butter- 
(Sweetened| trated Full {including} Full Cream Milk. milk and 
and un- Whole Cream Malted Milk Whey. 
aweetened).) Milk.(a) Milk. Milk Products. 
. and Milk 
Sugar). 
Average, 1936-37 t Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. ooo Gals. Tons. Tons. 
1938-39 . 17,347 (6) 1,355 9.464 [(c) 1,131 33,226 (2) (e) zor 
1947-48 .. = 457595 13,444 16,015 9,452 78,113 4,379 3.41 
1948-49 .. . 47:773 13,177 19,768 10,104 87,653 6,116 3,019 
1949-50 .. - 49,767 37,270 225539 10,531 89,565 95393 2,989 
1950-51 .. os 50,507 18,351 17,594 12,100 84,828 6,583 3,192 
1951-52 .. ai 52,467 16.743 IS.177 12,066 78.295 10,887 2,938 
(a) Mainly for ice-cream manufacture. (5) Incomplete. (¢) Malted milk and milk sugar 
only. {d) Not available separately ; included with Powdered Full Cream Milk. (e) Excludes 


Powdered Whey. 
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1x. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese.—The production of butter and cheese 
less net exports and adjusted to account for movements in stocks, represents the quantity 
available for consumption in Australia. 

A system of butter rationing introduced as a war-time measure and retained until 
16th June, 1950, had the effect of considerably reducing civilian consumption. In the 
last year of rationing, 1949-50, consumption was 25.3 lb. per head per annum compared 
with an average of 32.9 lb. during the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. In 1950-51, following 
the cessation of rationing, consumption rose sharply to 30.9 Ib. per head and in 1951-52 
rose still further to 31.2 Ib. 

Cheese consumption rose considerably during the period of butter rationing, from 
4.4 lb. per head pre-war to 6.3 3b. per head in 1949-50. There was a further slight rise 
in 1950-51 to 6.5 |b. per head, but this was followed by a decline in 1951-52 to 6.0 Ib. 
per head. 

The following table shows details of the production and disposal of butter and cheese 
for each of the years 1948-49 to 1951-52 compared with the average for the years 1936-37 
to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF BUTTER AND CHEESE : AUSTRALIA. 


























(7000 tons.) 
Consumption in Australia. 
Changes in ; 
Year. Production. Exports. 
Stock. 
(a Per Head 
) Total. per annum. 
BUTTER. 
| es | Ib. 
Average, 1936-37 to 1938-39 (b) IQI.0 |(c) 90.0 IOI.o 32.9 
1948-49... ae »» [(d) ~2.1 165.8 83.4; 84.5 24.3 
1949-50.. ae .. (d) +0.8 | 173.6 81.9 | 90.9 25.3 
Ig50-5I.. ke .. Hd) —5.9 163.9 55.2 114.6 30.9 
I1Q51-52.. os «- (2) +3.5 135.3 12.9 118.9 31.2 
CHEESE 
Ib 
Average, 1936-37 to 1938-39 (6) 24.9 Il.5 13-4 4-4 
1948-49.. os os — 0.7 43.2 26.2 17.7 5.1 
1949-50... ns ne — I.0 44.8 23.1 22.7 6.3 
1950-51... os oe ve 44.3 20.1 24.2 6.5 
IQ51-52.. oe Sf os 40.6 17.9 22.7 6.0 
(a) Figures for butter include ghee expressed as butter as well as butter shipped as ships’ stores. 
Figures for cheese include ships’ stores after allowance fora small quantity of cheese imported. (b) Not 
available. (c) Excludes ghee. (d) Includes allowance for movements in stocks other than 


those held in main cold stores. 


12. Marketing of Dairy Products—({i) Zhe Dairy Produce Export Control Act 
1924~47. Introduced at the request of the dairying industry this Act was passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament with the object of organizing the oversea marketing of 
Australian dairy produce. A Dairy Produce Control Board was appointed and wes in 
existence from 1924 to 3935. It dealt with matters relating to the organization and 
supervision of oversea marketing of dairy produce. In the course of its functions the 
Board regulated shipments to ensure regularity of supply in the London market, con- 
trolled forward selling, obtained reductions in oversea freights and insurance rates and 
participated in an advertising campaign in the United Kingdom. 

Prior to the appointment of the Dairy Produce Control Board a voluntary budy—the 
Australian Dairy Council—was established to advise and make recommendations to 
the Governments on problems connected with the production, manufacture and quality 
of dairy produce, pasture improvement and diseases of dairy cattle. 
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Following a recommendation by the Australian Agricultural Council the functions 
of these bodies were combined by an amending Act of 1935 under the Australian Dairy 
Produce Board and provision was made for the allocation of money from the Board’s 
funds for research and investigation into pastures, diseases of dairy cattle and the quality 
of butter. The functions of the Board were ‘ater extended to enable it to advise the 
Government in connexion with the transport of dairy produce, the securing of new 
markets, the expansion of existing markets and other matters. 


The Australian Dairy Produce Board was re-constituted in 1947 by an amendment 
to the Dairy Produce Export Control Act, reducing its membership from seventeen to 
twelve. The functions of the Board were extended to enable it to purchase and sell, on 
behalf of the Commonwealth, dairy produce intended for export, and to control all matters 
concerning the handling, storage, protection, treatment, transfer and shipment of the 
produce so purchased or sold. In 1953 the direct farmer representation on the Board 
was increased from two to three members thus raising the total membership from twelve 
to thirteen. 


(ii) The Dairy Produce Export Charges Act 1924-1937. ‘This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on all butter and cheese exported from Australia to cover the 
administrative expenses of the Board and for advertising and other purposes. The 
rate of the levy is fixed by regulation. 


13. Butter and Cheese Contracts.—({i) General. Details of the war-time contracts 
arranged between the United Kingdom and Australian Governments whereby the former 
undertook to purchase Australia’s surplus butter and cheese were shown on pp. 985 and 
986 of Official Year Book No. 37. The purchase of butter and cheese in 1944-45 and 
subsequent years has been covered by the Long-Term Purchase Agreement (sce sub-par. 
(ii) following). 

For the years 1943-44 to 1947-48 the United Kingdom Government reimbursed the 
Australian Government to the extent of subsidy paid on butter and cheese exported on 
Ministry of Food account. From 1st July, 1948 to 30th November, 1950 in respect 
of butter, and for the year 1948-49 in the case of cheese, however, contract prices paid 
by the United Kingdom Government were in excess of the basic return to the Australian 
manufacturer. As a result, subsidy on butter and cheese exported was discontinued 
from that date and returns from export sales in excess of the basic return to the producer 
have been credited to the Dairying Industry Stabilization Fund (see par. 5 (i) ante). 
The Fund was drawn upon to cover the deficiencies in export prices during 1951-52 and 
since July, 1952 has been available to make good the deficiency in respect of all exports 
other than the 20 per cent. provided for under the Five-year Stabilization Plan. 


The following table indicates the prices per cwt. Australian currency f.o.b. port of 
shipment payable under the Long-term Purchase Agreement for the various grades 
of butter and cheese for the years 1946-47 to 1952-53. 

PRICES OF BUTTER AND CHEESE : UNITED KINGDOM CONTRACTS. 
per cwt. Australian Currency, f.0.b. . 














(s. d.) 
' 
! V 
Period. Choice. ist. | and. Pastry. | Whey, rst. ind , pate, 
Borrer. 
t q 
1946-47 .. ats 216 ro} 215 4 210 7} 206 10$ 206 ro} 20I 10} 196 10} 
1947~48 .. oe 254 4¢ 252 10 248 3} 244 244 4¢ 239 «4t 234 43 
1948~49 .. Ses 291 Io} 290 33 285 74 281 10% 281 104 276 r0¢ 271 10$ 
1949-50 .. -- | 313.9 312 4 307 6 303 9 303 9 298 9 293 9 
1950-51 .. -- | 339 48] 337 928) 307 6 303 9 303 9 298 9 293 9 
195I~52 .. $s 365 0 , 363 5¢ 352 6 i 347 «6 272 0 267 0 262 0 
o 1 367 6 367 6 361 3 355. 0 
‘ 


1952-53 -- oe 392 6 | 390 I1f 380 
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PRICES OF BUTTER AND CHEESE: UNITED KINGDOM 

















CONTRACTS—continued. 
{s. d.) 
Period. Choicest, rst. 2nd, 3rd. 
| 
CHEESE. 
1946-47. a 2 Pe sie oe 126 3 , 123 9 I2r 3 
1947-48 as ant ms are aie 145 7h | 143 14 140 7% 
1948-49 as ol =A ae ts 164 44 I6I 10d 159 44 
1949-50 we ais ee oh om 175 0 172 6 170 0 
1950-51 os <8 ate «h és 188 9 172 6 170 0 
1951-52 Si x ate at ne 201 I0of : 189 44 176 10% 
1952-53 hs ee be Sig a 220 0 207 6 195 Oo 


1 
t 4 





(ii) Long-term Purchase Agreement. Early in 1945 an agreement was completed 
between the United Kingdom and Australian Governments covering the sale to the 
former of Australia’s surplus butter and cheese for the four years 1944-45 to 1947-48. 
The Agreement was later extended to cover the period up to 30th June, 1955. In the 
original agreement, prices were stipulated for the initial two years ended June, 1946, 
while any variation in price for the succeeding years was not to exceed 74 per cent. of 
the price paid for the preceding year. In accordance with the terms of the agreement, 
prices were increased for the year 1946-47 and further increases were agreed upon for 
the years 1947-48 to 1950-51 following representations from the Australian Government 
after having considered recommendations by the Joint Dairy Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee (see par. 5 above). The United Kingdom undertakes responsibility for storage 
costs if unable to provide ships to lift butter and cheese from store after 90 days, and 
makes advances against stored stock in this event. The usual provisions relative to 
quality, packing, etc., continued to obtain, but in regard to payment the United Kingdom 
now pays the whole of the value on shipment, instead of 974 per cent. on shipment and 
2% per cent. 60 days after the date of the last bill of lading, as formerly. 


14. Oversea Trade in Butter, Cheese and Milk.—(i) General. The production of 
butter and cheese in Australia is considerably in excess of local requirements and con- 
sequently a substantial surplus is available for export overseas. In normal circumstances 
the extent of this surplus is chiefly dependent upon the seasonal conditions. Exports 
of butter, which averaged 90,000 tons in the three-pre-war years, were Maintained to a 
certain extent during the war-time and post-war years by the restriction of supplies for 
local consumption, but, because of lower production they nevertheless fell as low as 41,800 
tons in 1944-45. In the last year of rationing, 1949-50 exports were 81,900 tons, but in 
1950-51 they fell to 55,200 tonsand in 1951-52 to 12,900 tons. Exports of cheese, which 
averaged 11,500 tons pre-war rose to a maximum of 26,100 tons in 1948-49, but they 
subsequently fell and in 1951-52 amounted to 17,900 tons. 

During 1938-39, 96,900 tons or 95 per cent. of all butter exported, was shipped to 
the United Kingdom. With the decline in total exports there has also been a substantial 
reduction in the quantity shipped to the United Kingdom. In 1951-52 it amounted 
to only 4,500 tons (39 per cent. of total exports). 

In 1938~39, exports of cheese totalled 16,000 tons of which 15,500 tons or 97 per cent. 
were exported to the United Kingdom. Of the total of 18,000 tons exported in 1951-52 
13,200 tons or 73 per cent. were shipped to the United Kingdom. 

Total quantities and values of exports of Australian origin of butter, cheese and 
condensed, concentrated, etc., milk and cream are shown on page 933. 

(ii) Butter and Cheese Exports graded according to Quality. All butter and cheese 
exported comes under the provisions of the Exports (Dairy Produce) Regulations and is 
subject to the supervision, inspection and examination of officers appointed for that 
purpose. These commodities are graded according to quality which has been fixed by 
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regulation as follows :—Flavour and aroma, 50 points ; texture, 30 points ; and condition, 
20 points. Butter and cheese graded at 93 to 100 points is of choicest quality ; at 90 
to 92 points, first quality ; at 86 to 89 points, second quality ; and at 80 to 85 points, 
pastry or cooking quality or, in the case of cheese, third quality. 


In the following table particulars are given of the relative proportions of butter 
and cheese graded for export according to quality. Further details, which include actual 
quantities by States, are to be found in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 46, Part L— 
Rural Industries, 1951-52. 


BULK BUTTER AND CHEESE GRADED FOR EXPORT: AUSTRALIA. 























(Per Cent.) 
Butter. Cheese. 
Grade. ; j i , 
1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
| 
Choicest .. or We 55.31 50.31 | 56.40; 2.711 2.81 3.41 
First Quality a se) 37-92 | 40.67 | 34.28 67.10; 68.48 | 70.74 
Second Quality .. oe | 5673 7-25 7.27 30.19 | 28.71 | 25.85 
ThirdQuality(b) .. 1.04 1.77 2.05 | (a) (a) (a) 
| | 
Total ae .. | 100.60 | 100.00 | 100.00 ' 100.00 | 100.00 | 100,00 
{ 
(a) Included with Second Quality. (b) Includes rejected. 


§ 4. Pigs and Pig Products. 


t. Pigs.—Between 1928-29 and 1938-39 the number of pigs in Australia fluctuated 
around one million. In the latter year an upward movement commenced and continued 
until the record number of 1,797,340 was recorded in 1940-41. There was a decline in 
the following two years but the numbers rose again to 1,746,721 in 1943-44; thereafter, 
there has been an almost continuous decline, the year 1950-51 being the exception, to 
the figure for 1951-52 of 1,022,124. Details of the number of pigs by States for each of 
the five years 1948 to 1952, together with the average for the five years 1935 to 1939, 
are given in the following table. 


NUMBER, OF PIGS. 


| tae | 
As at 318t March. 1 N.S.W. Vic. Qld. 8S, Aust. |W. Aust. 





{ 
! 


Tas, | N.T(a) | A.C.T. | Total. 














i 

7 

SS H 1 
‘ 

Average, 1935 to \ 





1939(6) + + 391,874 | 287,140 | 294,777 | 80,548 | 83,999 | 42,772 479 544 {1,182,133 
1948 .. .» » 365,171 | 271,492 | 378,102 | 100,343 | 93,180 | 45,149 680 566 (1,254,683 
1949 -. «+ | 375,212 | 223,823 | 407,322 71,427 | 80,689 | 36,996 | 384 468 |1,196,321 
1950 .. aw | 333,198 212,901 397,836 | 69,523 | 79,126 | 35.841 - 419 423 |1,123,267 
1951 .. -+ ' 316,833 | 237,127 | 374,991 ; 67,517 | 89,910 | 45,446, 1,122 642 11,133,588 
1952 .. .. 292,829 pees 316,529 | 64,903 | 86,224 | 46,926 ° 794 249 |1,022,124 

{ ' 
{a) As at rst January. (0) As at 318t March for New South Wales and Australian Capital 


Heard 5 1st March for Victoria; 1st January for Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and 
asmania. 


A more accurate index of the development of pig-raising in Australia is provided 
in the following table, which shows for each of the years 1938-39 to 1951-52, the number 
of slaughterings together with the total number recorded. 
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NUMBER OF PIGS AND NUMBER SLAUGHTERED(a}: AUSTRALIA. 

















Number of Number Numb f Number 
Year. Pigs.() Slaughtered. Year. Pigs. (b). Fe Nal 
1938-39 -- | 1,155,591 | 1,829,392 1945-46 «+ | 1,425,709 | 1,650,926 
1939-40 -. 11,455,347 |} 1,949,582 | 1946~47 .. | 1,273,011 | 1,591,627 
1940-41 «+ | 1,797,340 | 2,335,801 | 1947-48 ++ | 1,254,683 | 1,550,163 
1941-42 -. | 1,474,920 } 2,581,859 | 1948-49 «+ | 1,196,321 | 1,675,807 ° 
1942~43 -. | 1,563,000 | 2,072,921 1949-50 -+ | 1,123,267 4 1,556,918 
1943-44 «. | 1,746,721 | 1,841,198 | 1950-51 -» | 1,133,588 | 1,516,270 
1944-45 «+ | 1,630,855 | 1,922,383 | 1951-52 ++ | 1,022,124 | 1,487,695 
(a) The numbers slaughtered relate to slaughterings for human consumption. (®) For dates of 


enumeration see previous table. 


Further details relating to pig numbers are given in Chapter XIX.—Pastoral Pro- 
duction. A graph showing the distribution of pigs in Australia at 31st March, 1948, 
appears on p. 908 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


2. Size of Pig Herds.—A series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings 
undertaken for all States for the year 1949-50 covered, inter alia, a classification of 
holdings carrying pigs according to size of herd. Full details of these tabulations are 
published in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. 


3. Pork.—-i) Production. In the following table details of the production of pork 
in each State are shown for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with average 
production during the years 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION OF PORK (BONE-IN WEIGHT). 


(Tons.) 
Year. N.S.W. | Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Total. 
Average,1934-35|; | © . | 4 4 PY 
to 1938-39 .. 9,938 | 12,236 9,867 3,215 1.741 1,240 7 38 38,282 
1947-48 a 6,448 7,138 7,134 | 2,954 2,234 1,391 28 34 | 27,361 
1948-49 + 9,831 8,623 | 12,2544 2,358} 2,649) 1,442 27 56 | 37,240 
1949~50 ++ ] 10,260 | 6,645 | 12,911 ; 2,009 | 1,793] 1,208 42 99 | 34,958 
1950-51 on 9,307 7.596 | 11,751 2,774 2,116 1,499 64 150 35,257 
1951-52 re 10, 382 8,716 8,604 2,551 2,550 1.981 70 170 | 35,024 








(ii) Consumption. As in the case of other meats, pork was subject to rationing during 
the late war and immediate post-war years. This resulted in the consumption of pork 
per head declining from the pre-war average of 10.4 lb. to 4.9 Ib. in 1945. After 1945, 
the demand for pork for the Armed Services declined and larger quantities were available 
for civilian consumpticn. As a result, consumption per head rose steadily again to reach 
7.4 lb. per head in 1948-49. Since then it has remained at about 7 lb. per head. In the 
following table details of the production and disposal of pork are shown for the years 
1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with averages for the three years 1936-37 to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF PORK (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.) 








Consumption in 














7 Australia. 
Year. ee ™ | production.| Exports. | Canning. 
. (a) Total Per Head 
: per annum. 
Average, 1936-37 to Ib. 
1938-39 .. se oe 45-5 13.7 ie 31-8 10.4 
1947-48 —e. os 23 27-4 1.6 1.7 2461 7.1 
1948-49 we +0.6 37.3 9.9 1.9 25.8 7-4 
1949-50 tie. are +0.1 35.0 6.7 _ 2.2 26.0 7.2 
1950-51 ne oe +0.5 ; 35-3 5.6 4.0 25.2 6.8 
1951-52 6 as +0.4 © 3.0 1.7 5 0 27-9 7-3 
(a) Includes an estimate of trimmings from baconer carcasses, 
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4. Bacon and Ham.—{i) Production. As in the case of pork, the increased demand 
for bacon and ham during the war years stimulated production to a level not previously 
attained. Production reached its peak in 1944-45 when 56,246 tons of bacon and ham 
were cured. This has been followed by a continuous decline in output in each succeeding 
year to 36,628 tons in 1951-52. Details of production are shown by States in the following 
table for each year 1947-48 to 1951-52 compared with the average production for the 
five pre-war years ended 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION OF BACON AND HAM (CURED WEIGHT). 





















(Tons.) 
| 
Year. NS.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust.. W. Aust.| Tas. 
Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39 | 9,963 | 7.614 | 9,269 | 2,950 | 2,013 970 32,780 
1947-48 oe ea 14,175 | 11,159 | 3¥0.142 4.884 4,232 1,327 45,909 
1948-49 Be «+ | 13,302 | 10,204 9,412 3,788 3.756 1,122 43.584 
1949-50 ++ |] 12,955] 9,779 | 10,018 } 3.318 3,542 991 40,603 
1950-51 or -- | 42,629} 7,905 | 8,764 { 3,042 | 3.558 946 36.844 
1951~-52(a) a «- | 12,514 8,964 7,669 2,969 3,683 829 36,628 





(a) Pressed and canned bacon and hum have been converted to bonc-in-weight. 


(ii) Consumption. Consumption per head declined in the early stages of the 1939-45 
War from the pre-war average of 10.2 lb. per annum, but by 1944 it had been restored 
to this level and subsequently increased to 12.7 Ib. in 1946-47. Since that vear, however, 
there has been a steady decline to 7.2 lb. per head during 1951-52. Details of production 
and disposal. of bacon and ham for the years 1948-49 to 1951-52 compared with average 
production and disposal for the period 1936-37 to 1938-39 are shown in the following 
table :— 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF BACON AND HAM (CURED WEIGHT) : 
AUSTRALIA. 


(7000 tons.) 





Consumption in 











Australia. 
Year. sting Production.| Exports. Canning. are 
Per head 
Sea perannum. 
Average, 1936-37 to : Ib. 
1938-39 .. ee (a), 2.5 1.0 sis 31.5 10.2 
1948-49 Sur ea —o.I 41.6 3-4 2.2 36.1 10.4 
1949-50 gs ee +0.1 | 40.6 3-3 2.6 34.6 9.6 
1950-51. ae +9.2 36.8 3-0 2.9 39-7 8.3 
1951-52(b) .. ws +0.2 36.6 2.8 6.1 27.5 7.2 
(a) Not available. (d) Pressed and canned bacon and ham have been converted to bone-in 


weight. 


5. United Kingdom Contracts.—Details relating to the several war-time contracts 
and the more recent Long-term Purchase Agreement between the Governments of the 
Commonwealth and the United Kingdom for the sale and purchase of Australia’s surplus 
production of meats (including pigmeats) are included in Chapter XIX.—Pastoral 
Production. 


6. Overseas Trade in Pigs and Pig Products.—Total quantities and values of exports 
of Australian origin of pigs and pig products (bacon and ham, lard and frozen pork) 
for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown on page 933. 
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§ 5. Poultry-Farming. 


1. General.—Poultry-farming has been carried on in Australia for many years 
and the State Departments of Agriculture have encouraged its development by appointing 
experts to advise on the care and management of poultry and by conducting egg-laying 
competitions. Originally the industry was conducted in conjunction with other branches 
of rural activity, mainly dairying, but it is now a specialized and distinct industry and 
it is from this source that the bulk of the commercial production is obtained. Practically 
all farms keep poultry for the purpose of supplying their own domestic requirements 
and in many cases some supplies from this source are also marketed. Jn addition, many 
private homes keep small numbers of fowls in backyard runs and this helps to maintain 
domestic needs particularly when eggs are in short supply. 


2. Numbers of Poultry—In pre-war years the numbers of the principal kinds of 
poultry were a normal feature of the annual census of live-stock in all States except 
Victoria and Tasmania. These data were collected on a restricted scale by all States 
in 1942-43, the details obtained being confined to farms of one acre or more producing 
eggs or poultry forsale. The collection has since been discontinued in some States. 
Because of their incompleteness, details of poultry numbers are not published. 


3. Recorded Production and Disposal of Eggs.—{i) Shell Eggs. Available statistics 
of the production and disposal of eggs in Australia are restricted to those recorded by 
the Egg Boards of the several States. Egg Boards, or authorities appointed to control 
the marketing of eggs, have operated in the States of New South Wales, Victoria and 
Queensland for some years, whilst in South Australia the Board commenced to operate 
in August, 1942. It was not until August, 1943 that Advisory Committees were 
established in Western Australia and Tasmania. Statistics of recorded production of 
eggs for Australia as a whole are not available, therefore, prior to 1943-44. 


Details of production in the respective States as recorded by these authorities for 
the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in the following table :— 


SHELL EGGS : PRODUCTION(a) RECORDED BY EGG BOARDS. 
(7000 dozen.) 





State. ; 1947-48. 1948—49, 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 





New South Wales 50,569 52,052 52,269 50,465 50,271 














Victoria. . 36,220 | 32,842 20,985 255573 23,492 

Queensland G2 ve 9,693 12,144 11,176 10,858 8,426 

South Australia .. ae 14,440 14,115 ° 13,089 11,663 10,741 

Western Australia se 7653 7:939 7,653 7437 8,077 

Tasmania “is 4% 852 1,117 ' 1,514 1,297 1,027 
| 

Total ace ‘ 119,427 120,209 115,686 107,293 102,034 





(a) Receivals from consignors and sales by producer agents. 


(ii) Hgg Pulp. Prior to the 1939-45 War, production of egg pulp was about 7 million 
Ib. per annum. This was used almost entirely for the manufacture of cakes, pastry and 
biscuits, only negligible quantities being exported. Production was expanded greatly 
during the war years to meet the requirements of the Armed Services and has since been 
maintained at a high level for export purposes and to meet increased local requirements. 


Particulars of the production of whole egg pulp as recorded by the Egg Boards in 
the several States are shown in the following table. 
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LIQUID WHOLE EGG : PRODUCTION RECORDED BY EGG BOARDS. 








(7000 Ib.) ° 
State. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 
New South Wales ie | 14,600 15,966 14,760 16,003 12,357 
Victoria. . ‘ a 16,139 14,579 8,565 6,153 6,559 
Queensland a3 ic 3,240 4,560 4,498 4,008 2,278 
South Australia .. ee 8,510 7,663 6,574 5,692 5,629 
Western Australia Of 1,834 1,782 1,837 1,939 2,878 
Tasmania a4 ite 189 129 407 353 249 
Total ee oe 44,512 44,679 36,641 34,148 29,950 





In addition to liquid whole egg. production was also recorded of liquid egg whites 
and liquid egg yolks. Output in 1951-52 amounted to 912,000 Ib. and 654,000 Ib. 
respectively compared with 517,000 lb. and 279,000 lb. respectively in the previous 
year. 


(iii) Egg Powder. The production of dried egg powder was not established in 
Australia until 1942, when the ‘industry was introduced to treat Australia’s surplus 
eggs so as to maintain exports to the United Kingdom. The shortage of refrigerated 
shipping space precluded the export of shell eggs so they were converted into powdered 
form. Since the termination of hostilities in 1945, the manufacture of egg powder has 
been continued for export purposes, but has been considerably curtailed since 1946-47. 
Owing, no doubt, to the availability of fresh eggs, a market has not yet been established 
in Australia. Recorded production was 472,000 lb. in 1950-51 and 158,000 Ib. in 1951-52, 
production being confined to New South Wales and South Australia. 


4. Production and Consumption of Eggs.—Statistics of egg production must 
necessarily be accepted with some reserve. Owing to the difficulties experienced in 
obtaining a complete census of output, it is more expedient to compute a figure based 
on the best data available. The production shown in the following table, which shows 
also details of exports and consumption, is based upon the records of Egg Boards of 
production from areas under their control plus an estimate of production from uncontrolled 
areas and an estimate of the production of “ back-yard ” poultry-keepers. The estimates 
of total production obtained have been checked with data from other sources and found 
to be reasonably in accord. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF EGGS IN SHELL: AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.)(a) 


Consumption in Aus- 
tralia as Human Food. 











Estimated For Dryi 
Year. Changes | “Total | Exports, | and.) |}-—————_——— 
Production. Pulping.(5) Per head 
Total. 
| per annum. 
SSS SS SS SS 
Average, 7936-37 to | Ib. 
1938-39 . (c) 89.5 7-6 3-2 78.7 25-7 
1948-49... «. | - O.F 119.4 11.9 22.8 84.6 24.3 
1949-50... -- | — 0.3 116.5 14.0 19.0 83.8 23.3 
1950-51 gw. +. | $0.2 I10.4 8.4 17.0 84.8 22.9 
1951-52 -) | $1.21 106.9 8.5 14-9 82.4 21.6 
{a) The average weight of an egg in Australia is taken as 1.75 02. (5) Includes wastage. 


(ce) Not available. 
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Details of the consumption of shell eggs, liquid whole egg and total shell egg 
equivalent (expressed in Ib. and in number of eggs) per head of population per annum 
are shown in the following table :-— 


SUPPLIES OF EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS MOVING INTO CONSUMPTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 
(1b. per head per annum.) 


























Avernge, 
Commodity. 1936-37 to 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
1938-39. 
Shell Eggs 25.7 24.3 23-3 22.9 21.6 
Liquid Whole Egg and Ege | 
Powder(a) A 0.9 2.8 2.6 2.2 2.3 
{ 
Total Shell Banana ig | -f 
lb. per Head : 26.6 27.1 25.9 25.1 23.9 
No. per Head(s).. 243 248 236 229 219 
(a) In terms of weight of shell eggs. (bd) The average weight of an egg in Australia is taken aa 
1.75 OZ. 


5. Marketing of Eggs.—(i) United Kingdom Contracts. Details of the annual 
contracts entered into between the United Kingdom and Australian Governments will 
be found in Official Yeat Book Nos. 38, pp. 1048-9 and 39 p. 1044. 


In respect of the 1953-54 season the Ministry of Food will pay to the Australian 
Government the actual United Kingdom market realizations for eggs in shell, less actual 
cost, paid by the Ministry up to the point of delivery to wholesalers. For the same 
season the contract price for egg pulp was fixed at £294 sterling per ton, f.o.b. Australian 
ports which is equivalent to 3s. 3.375d. per lb. (Australian currency) and represents an 
increase of 32d. per Ib. (Australian currency) over the contract price for the 1952-53 
season. 

The prices stipulated in the several contracts for eggs and egg products for the 
years 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown in the following table. Contract prices in operation 
for the years 1939-40 to 1944-45 were shown on page 907 of Official Year EBook No. 37, 
and those for 1945-46 to 1948-49 on page 1049 of Official Year Book No. 38. 


PRICES OF EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS: UNITED KINGDOM CONTRACTS. 
Australian Currency, f.o.b. 





(s. 4.) 
‘ Frozen Whole Sugared 
Year. Erect (a) Whole Egg Reg Egg 
Pulp. Powder. Powder. 





Per doz. Per lb. Per Ib. Per Ib. 





1949-50 .. as oo ss 27 I 1.05 7 5.88 5 2.63 
Ig50-51_ .. ae a 2s 27 2 0.38 7 5.88 5 2.63 
IQ5I-52 3 3 2 4.75 8 10.25 6 1.75 
1952-53... i na a 4 2.25! 2 11.625 (5) (0) 
1953-54 -- .- - . (c) 3 3-375 (6) (5) 





{a) Price for pack of 15 Ib. per long hundred (ten dozens) ; proportionate adjustments made for other 
packs. (b) Not purchased by the United Kingdom Government. (c) No contract price fixed. 
See letterpress above. 

(ii) Egg Export Control Act 1947. Following the termination of Commonwealth 
control over the production and marketing of eggs on 31st December, 1947, functions 
relating to the local marketing of eggs reverted to State Egg Boards which became 
responsible for stabilizing prices and marketing of eggs produced in the respective States, 
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In order to assist in marketing Australia’s surplus production of eggs under the Long- 
term Purchase Agreement with the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth established 
the Australian Egg Board under the Egg Export Control Act 1947. The Board, which 
commenced to operate on ist January, 1948, is empowered to buy and sell, on behalf 
of the Commonwealth Government, eggs and egg products intended for export which 
comply with the provisions of the Export (Dairy Produce) Regulations. In addition, 
the Board is authorized to deal with all matters relating to the export of eggs and egg 
products from Australia, to make such experiments as are likely to lead to the improve- 
ment of the quality of Australian eggs and to promote their sale overseas. The Board 
consists of ten members, including six representatives of egg producers and one represen- 
tative of the Commonwealth Government. 

6. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products.—The Australian oversea export of poultry 
products has in the past been confined chiefly to eggs in shell and egg contents, which 
are consigned mainly to the United Kingdom. New South Wales, Victoria and South 
Australia are at present the largest exporters. Exports of eggs in shell from Australia 
rose from less than 3 million dozen valued at £219,000 in 1928-29 to 21.7 million dozen 
valued at more than £1,100,000 in 1934-35, but declined to 10.3 million dozen in 1939-40. 
A high level of exports in 1940-41 was followed by a steep decline down to almost 
negligible quantities in 1942-43 and 1943-44. In 1949-50 exports reached the record 
level of 23.0 million dozen, but in the two succeeding years amounted to less than 
14 nillion dozen. 

Prior to the 1939-45 War, exports of egg contents were small and in 1939-40 there 
was an excess of imports. During the war years, exports expanded greatly, mainly to 
meet Service requirements, and since the close of the war there has been further expansion, 
although the latest year, 1951-52, shows a considerable decline from the peak year, 
1947-48. 

Since the close of the war there has also been a remarkable increase in the exports of 
frozen poultry, exports amounting to 2,219,000 pair in 1951~52 compared with 283,000 
pair in 1945-46. The average for the pre-war years 1934-35 to 1938-39 was only 37,913 

air. 
: Total quantities and values of exports of Australian origin of poultry products 
(live poultry, frozen poultry, eggs in shell. egg pulp and powder and undressed feathers) 
for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown on page 933. 


§ 6. Bee-Farming. 

1. Production of Honey and Bees-wax.—Although practised as a separate industry, 
bee-farming is also carried on in conjunction with other branches of farming, but its 
place in Australia’s rural economy is not very significant. The returns of honey from 
productive hives during 1951-52 showed an average of 74.56 Ib. per hive and the average 
quantity of wax was 0.95 lb. per productive hive. 

The number of hives and the production of honey and bees-wax during the year 
1951-52 are shown in the following table. 


BEEHIVES, HONEY AND BEES-WAX, 1951-52. 





. | Beehives. Honey Produced. Bees-wax Produced. 
{ 
State. P a G G 
TO- npro- A ross : ¢ 
ductive. ductive Total. / Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

*o00. 000. 7000. *o00 Ib. £ ib. £ 
New South Wales. . 97 67 164 6,814 | 270,285 | 85,801 | 12,870 
Victoria. . 5 65 4o 105 5,208 | 216,999 | 55.963 | 19,587 
Queensland ts 16 15 31 706 | 27,724 | 15,080 5,278 
South Australia .. 69 23 g2 -4,191 } 149,814 | 58,178 | 14,782 
Western Australia 26 4 30 3,480 | 122,044 | 44,860 7,851 
Tasmania ice 4 I 5 254 | 13,250 3.266 1,220 

Australia(a) .. ; 277 15¢ 427 29,053 | 800,116 263,148 | 61,588 : 





(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. 
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The production of honey and bees-wax fluctuates considerably and is determined 
mainly by the flow of nectar from flora of the eucalypts, which varies greatly from year 
to year. In recent years there has been a pronounced upward trend in the output of 
honey, the 1948-49 figure (53,200,000 lb.) being an all-time record. Production in 
1951-52 (20,653,000 lb.), although much lower than in 1948-49, was still higher than 
pre-war. 


The table hereunder shows the production of honey and bees-wax for the five years 
ended 1951-52 in comparison with the averages for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


HONEY AND BEES-WAX PRODUCTION. 





Year. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. | s Aust. | w. Aust.| Tas. | Aust.(a) 





Honey (’ooo Ib.). 





Average, 1934-35 t 


1938-39 ee 3,827 3,600 689 3,388: X,125 181 12,810 
1947-48 .. . 9,776 6,934 1,895 5,298 1,732 208 | = 25,843 
1948—49 .. an 26,008 8,730 3,045 10,906 4,290 221 53,200 
1949-50 .. o 9,227 7,744 1,187 5,179 2,041 285 25,663 
Ig50-SI .. + 9,994 8,088 1,925 5,803 1,314 315 27,439 
IQ51-52 .. os 6,814 5,208 706 4,19r 3,480 254 20,653 








Brxs-wax (Ib.). 











Average, 1934-35 t ; 
1938-39 55,927 41,856 10,318 41,083 18,855 2,382 170,421 


1947-48 .. 113,211 70,851 32,147 85,405 19,598 3,144 324,356 
1948-49 .. .- 295,892 90,778 47,184 140,384 55,239 2,944 632,421 
1949-50 .. + 117,939 78,124 22,162 70,442 2,045 35724 324,436 
1950-5I .. Bie 126,047 90,605 29,907 78,838 16,968 4,218 346,583 
IQ5I-52 .. ar 85,801 553,963 15,080 58,178 44,860 3,266 263,148 

















(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. 


2. Oversea Trade in Bee Products.—Prior to the 1939-45 War the production of 
honey exceeded Australian requirements and a small quantity was available for export. 
As a result of increased production, exports have risen considerably since 1938-39, when 
& quantity of 687,000 lb. of honey was shipped. In 1948-49 the record quantity of 
32.09 million lb., was exported. In 1950-51 exports amounted to 7.48 million Ib. 
and in 1951-52 to 15.91 million lb. : 


The wider use of frame hives has reduced the production of wax, and as a result 
the quantity imported has generally exceeded that exported. During each of the five 
years prior to 1951-52 production was high on account of exceptionally good seasons, 
and exports exceeded imports by substantial margins. However, with the falling off 
in production in 1951-52 imports (73,294 lb.) again exceeded exports (23,587 1b.). 


Total quantities and values of exports of Australian origin of honey and bees-wax 
for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown on page 933. 


§ 7. Exports of Australian Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


The quantities and values of Australian farmyard, dairy and bee products exported 
during each of the five years ended 1951-52 are shown below in comparison with those 


of 1938-39. 
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AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS: EXPORTS 
OF AUSTRALIAN ORIGIN. 





























Unit of 
Particulars. \ cra 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51 1951-52. 
‘tity. 
Quantity. 
I | | { | i 
Bees-wax .. bs Ib. i 5,565 98,050 77,187 355,289 301,992 23,587 
Butter 20 -» ‘ooolb.: 229,543 | 184,774 183,554 177,452 120,031 25,417 
Cheese a8 eke » 35,924 50,944 58,287 51,404 445790 40,316 
Eggs in shell ae ‘*ooo doz. 10,144 | 14,518 19,605 23,047 13,522 13,832 
Eggs not in shell— ! ' ; 
“Egg pulp.. -. *’000 om: | o! 25,981 27,041 16,827 18,582 10,848 
Egg Powder we { 4,638 2,144 807 99 169 
Feathers, undressed . { {a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Tioncy se es "900 Ib. aren 14,986 | 32,094 20,769 7,484 15,912 
Lard des sa. iy () 5,491 136 | 11g 205 665 | 169 
Meats— i 
Bacon and ham .. ie (e) 1,739 | 8,588 | 8,661 7,679 | 6,334 5,200 
Frozen poultry .. !’o00 pair; 22 1.871 ; 2,493 2,876 3 2,013 2,219 
eon pork -. 7000 Ib. 30,716 ; 3,728 20,126 14,975 12,472 3,898 
Milk— | 
Condensed, Pre- i ; i 
served, etc.— | f 
Sweetened Full t j 
Cream iad as 12,572 \ 66,639 66,000 70,495 73,001 66,508 
Skim s sa | we 243 2 10 5 
Unsweetened || ! % 754 3,342 3,316 1,862 4,607 2,396 
Dried or Powdered— i ' ' 
Full Cream ia is 3,001 14,049 14,149 23,865 16,996 12,590 
Skim... ay 7 575 5,644 10,174 19,072 8,558 |, 15,852 
Infants’ and  In- i ' H 
valids’ Foods— —_ ' ! 
Essentially of : i \ i 
milk a ae? 1,637 3.416 6,250 7,002 6,044 6,343 
Other re loogs os 4,036 5,195 5:453 6,415 5,600 
Malted .. a 9 ! 565 3,609 4,227 2, 238 2,254 2,361 
Pigs, live .. -»; No. ; 61 941 1,179 813 2,208 1,236 
Poultry, live aes a ; 2,189 73,942 80,020 78,882 60,342 81,629 
1 { 
VALUE. (£.) 
Bees-wax .. oe we | 148! 16,166 11,832 53,443 60,424 6,922 
Butter re Be .. 12,891,837! 20,629,483} 23,806,663) 24,669,790] 18,469,147} 4,593,251 
Cheese ‘ ss ++ ' 1,073,931| 3,253,273] 4,100,641} 4,145,462} 4,025,120] 4,063,854 
Eggs in shell. . . | 638,159] 1,575,073] 2,360,464} 2,948,889] 1,892,644] 2,364,243 
Eggs not in shell-— : 
Egg Pulp oe sie it 23 org. d Heres 2,457,185) 1,906,219] 2,017,474] 1,290,709 
Exg powder ns oi i 788,858 286,773 165,959 27,025 24,191 
Feathers, undressed .. ney 307 9,947: 8,294 2,026 3,685 5,424 
Honey ae ve 3a 13,957 579,285} 1 217,193) 814, 115] 292,880: 705,831 
Lard . *s «+ (0) 67,744 9,628 8,995; 14,784! 50,388) 15,514 
Meats— 
Bacon and hain... «+ (ce) 119,994 865,201 903,673) 1,016,263 965,651 967,827 
Frozen poultry =. . ae 19,917} 1,709,066) 2,643,895] 2,793,306] 2,884,680] 3,036,073 
Pe pork we ei 882,117! 208,717 1,199,034, 1,067.844) 1,050,927] 484,539 
Milk— ' ‘ 


Condensed, Preserved, ete.— : ‘ 
Sweetened Full Cream 405.913) 3,077,093] 3,441,735] 3,612,703 
88 





4:175,382 4:940,442 




















Skim .. ws oof 72 x 13,166 565 276 
Unsweetened rab 19,120; 126,050) 91,169 88,035 232,631 150,983 
Dried or Powdered— : 
Full Cream ni aye 92, 835} 906,713; 1,220,512; 1,955,665} 1,457,773| 1,458,345 
Skim .. : 6,160, 188,383' 412,835 713,435 350,386) 754,407 
Infants’ and Invalias’ Foods— ' 
Essentially of milk ee 209,925: 306,363 579,767, 684,838 672,812 955,460 
Other .. ee . +. » 649,706; = 702,782} = 658,486} = 743,140] 955,543 
Malted.. a ae 57,058) 309,807 369,057 256,938 205,205 304,086 
Pigs, live .. 0 Pra 371 7,743) 11,638: 17,156 17,081 32,724 
Poultry, live fei ote 970° 7,054! 7,864, 10,392 18,026 9,376 
i 1 
Total es aoe 16,523,471 37,035,129) 48,855,167 47595,836| 39,613,046] 27,120,020 
(a) Quantity not available. (0) Includes lard of? and refined animal fats. (c) Excludes 


tinned bacon. 
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§ 8. Imports of Dairy and Farmyard Products into United Kingdom. 


Nors.—Values of imports in this section are expressed in £ sterling at the landed 
cif. point. 


1. Summary, Principal Products—The following table shows the quantities and 
values of the principal dairy products imported into the United Kingdom during the 
years 1939 and 1948 to 1952. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS : IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM. 























Product. 1939- 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. | 1952. 
Butter Be .-’000 ewt. 8,737 55452 6,360 6,705 6,164 5,185 
£’000 48.42 67,327 86,873 91,434 90.488 82,417 
Cheese ee ..’000 ewt. 2,845 3,147 4.259 3,080 3,884 2,737 
£'000 8,869 26,452 38,508 27,659 39,882 28,277 
Milk, powdered and preserved | 
£000 2,818 55314 10,893 6,391 9.724 10,398 
Bacon and ham ..000 ewt. 7,953 2,761 2,804 5.187 5.590 5.479 
£’000 37,105 28,872 32,158 63,438 88.685, 81,355 
Pork 7 ..000 cwt. 989 224 602 612 Bir 302 
£7000 3,036 1,244 4:904 5,189 2,688 3,835 
Eggs, dried ..’000 cwt. 10 117 117 344 376 Bie) 
£’000 85 3,611 3,805 4,413 5,377 417 
Eggs in shell -000 doz, 283,315 154,764 209.814 167,919 113,423 122,477 
£'000 12,835 21,577 30,522 21,548 16.718 21,617 
Eggs, liquid or frozen ’ooo cwt. 800 598 534 469 264° 249 
£000 | . 2,292 5,985 4,626 4,792 2,685 3,083 


2. Butter.—(i) Imports. Australia normally supplies a considerable proportion 
of the butter imported into the United Kingdom. The quantity in 1952, however, was 
much lower than usual and amounted to only 277,911 cwt., or 5.36 per cent. of the total 
importation. The Australian contribution was valued at £4,507,584 and was exceeded 
by that received from New Zealand and Denmark. New Zealand supplied 57.28 per cent. 
of the total quantity imported during 1952 and Denmark, 33.54 per cent. 


In the following table particulars of the quantity and value of butter imported into 
the United Kingdom are shown for the years 1938 and 1952 according to country of 


origin. 


- BUTTER: IMPORTS INTO UNITED iXINGDOM. 














1938. 1942. 
Country from which Imported aT an 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
| 
q 
Cwt. £ Cwt. | £ 
New Zealand fe ae »- | 2,592,251 [14,524,140 | 2,969,930 ]46,519,557 
Australia a «+ | 1,797.811 | 9,629,939 | 277,911 4 4,507,584 
‘Other British Countries se - 422,704 | 2,454,725 10,807 | 165,696 
Denmark .. ays .. | 2,364,799 112,960,434 | 1,739,006 [28,238,938 
Netherlands a ne 711,910 | 3,465,835 | 114,863 | 1,836,834 
Other Foreign Countries... + | 1,628,438 | 7,838,060 72,347 | 1,147,891 
Total es die +» | 9,517,913 [50,873,133 | 5,184,864 [82,416,500 
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(ii) London Prices. In. the following: table. the prices shown up. to and including 
September, 1939 represent the mean of the top prices quoted. weekly for choicest salted 
Australian butter together with their f.o.b. equivalents in Sydney and. Melbourne in 
terms of Australian currency. Since September, 1939, the price represents that fixed 
in accordance with the contract between the Governments of Australia and the United 
Kingdom for choicest Australian butver. Pcnce have been omitted throughout. 


AVERAGE PRICE PER CWT, OF AUSTRALIAN CHOICEST BUTTER IN LONDON 
(WITH F.0.B. EQUIVALENTS IN AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY). 














1938-39. 1939-40. 
London. Aus- 
London. |, AUS | London. | AUS ; = 
Month. tralia.(a) tralia. Year. 
Shillings | Shillings | Shillings | Shillings Shillings | Shillings 
(Stg.). | (Aust.). | (Stg.). | (Aust.). (Stg.). | (Aust.). 
(6) (c) 
July fs 120 | 135 114 (a) 127 | 1940-41... 110 137 
August fs 118 132 110 (a) 123 | 1941-42 .. 110 137 
September .. 116 130 120 |(a) 135 | 1942-43... 114 143 
October sc III 124 |(b) 110 [(c) 137 | 1943-44 .. 114 143 
November .. 104 {| 115 |(b) r10 c) 137 | 1944-45 .. 148 185 
December .. 107 i «xg |(b) 110 Ke) 137 | 1945-46 .. 148 185 
January” .. 120, 134 |(b) x10 Kc) 3137 | 1946-47 .. 173 217 
February .. 18‘ «132 «{(b) «x10 |(e) 137 | 1947-48 .. 203 254 
March is 115 128 {(b) 110 \(c) 137] 1948-49 .. 233 292 
April ie 113 126 |(6) x10 [(c) 137 | 1949-50 .. 251 314 
May me 107 11g |(b) 110 (ec) 137 | 1950-51 .. 272 339 
June i 113 126 |(6) 110 Kc) 137 | 1951-52 .. 292 365 
1952-53 + 314 393 
(a) Sydney and Melbourne, (6) Contract price f.o.b. Australian ports. (c) Equivalent of 


contract price. 


3. Cheese.—The value of cheese imported into the United Kingdom in 1952 was 
£28,277,000. Of this, £15,366,000 represented imports from New Zealand, £4,112,000 
from Denmark, £2,849,000 from the Netherlands and £2,722,000 from Australia. 


4. Bacon.—Of a total import in 1952 of bacon valued at £68,243,000, the value of 
that supplied by Denmark was £47,286,000, Poland, £10,249,000, and the Netherlands, 
£10,158,000. 


5. Pork.—The value of the United Kingdom imports of pork was £3,835,000 in 
1952. Imports from New Zealand, valued at £1,192,000, and Argentina, £736.000, 
comprised 50 per cent. of the imports into the United Kingdom. 


6. Eggs.—In 1952 the value of eggs imported into the United Kingdom was 
£25,117,000, comprising eggs-in-shell, £21,617,000, liquid or frozen eggs, £3,083,000, 
and dried eggs, £417,000. The Australian share in this trade amounted to £5,114,000. 
Eggs-in-shell were supplied by Denmark, £13,990,000 and Irish Republic, £3,299,000. 
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7. Milk Products—In 1952 the value of powdered and preserved milk imported 
into the United Kingdom was £10,398,000, comprising condensed milk, sweetened, 
£3,130,000, condensed milk, unsweetened, £1,742,000 and powdered milk, £5,526,000. 
Australia supplied unsweetened milk powder valued at £980,000. 


8. Other Products.—The imports into the United Kingdom from Australia of poultry 
amounted to £1,978,000, while those of bees-wax, lard and honey in 1952 were 
unimportant. 
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CHAPTER XXi. 
FORESTRY.* 


§ 1. General. 


- Notse.—Values of Australian oversea trade shown throughout this Chapter are 
expressed in £A f.o.b., Port of Shipment, except where otherwise indicated. 


1. Objects of Forestry.—-The objects of forestry are to protect and treat forests as 
restorable resources to provide their maximum direct and indirect benefits to a country. 
The direct benefits lie in the providing of essential commodities such as structural timber, 
pulpwood, firewood, tans, oils, resins, etc., and the indirect benefits includes the regulation 
of stream flow from catchment areas, by providing conditions ideal for the maximum 
penetration into the soil of rainfall and other precipitation. 


Australia has a particular interest in water and soil conservation because the 
area suitable for agricultural and pastoral development is not so large that material 
reduction or deterioration of productive capacity cannot but retard development ; 
moreover, the water conservation and irrigation schemes, constructed to ensure the 
successful cropping of very large areas, are ultimately dependent on regular stream 
flow and minimum siltation. 


Forestry aims to protect existing forests from destructive agencies generally ; 
to improve the quality and condition of forests by carrying out judicious fellings; to 
control exploitation ; to regenerate cut over area; to afforest with native or exotic 
species denuded lands, or those which for protection or other reasons are from a national 
point of view better under forest than under any other crop. 


2. General Account of Forests and Timbers.—Comparcd with Australia’s land area 
of approximately three million square miles, the area of forest land capable of producing 
commercial timber has always been very small, occupying in the main the wetter belts 
of the coastal areas and the near coastal highlands. In the early days timbers were 
exploited chiefly on account of their accessibility, ease of working and general utility 
regardless of their intrinsic merits, and so it was that what are now regarded as superlative 
furniture and cabinet timbers were often put to quite inferior uses. Clearing of forest 
land to make room for crops and pastures has bitten deeply into the original forest estate 
which has been further degraded by recurrent forest fires. 


The forests of Australia consist predominantly of relatively coarse bluish green 
foliaged evergreen hardwoods. The characteristic genus is Eucalyptus, embracing five 
to six hundred species, which with few exceptions are endemic to Australia. The genus 
includes such species as the mountain ash (Eucalyptus regnans) of Victoria and Tasmania 
and karri (#. diversicolor) of Western Australia, both of which for height and grandeur 
have few equals in the world. At the other ends of the scale of size of species of this 
genus are dwarf types, including the smal] multiple stemmed species collectively known 
as the “ mallees”’, which thrive in some of the drier belts. Probably not more than 80 
to 90 of the species of eucalypts are used for sawmilling in Australia, and, for one reason 
or another, not more than 30 to 40 are extensively expluited. Some of the outstanding 
eucalypts are listed in Official Year Book No. 39 and earlier issues.’ 





* A specially contributed article dealing with Forestry tn Australia appeared as part of this chapter 
in Official Year Book No. 19 (see Pp 7or1-12 therein). See also “‘ The Commercial Timbers of Australia, 
Their Properties and Uses ’’ by I. H. Boas, published by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
in 1947, “ Timbers and Forest Products of Queensland ’’ by E. H. 8. Swain, published in 1928 and 
a ae Standard Nomenclature of Australian Timbers” published by the Standards Association of 

ustralia. 
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The range and properties of eucalypt timbers fulfil all Australia’s requirements 
where strength and durability are required, and in large measure they also meet general 
building requirements and, to a lesser extent perhaps, the needs cf export packaging. 
In recent years certain of the eucalypts have been extensively pulped for paper-making 
and, less widely, for the manufacture of hardboard. The species most commonly used 
for the production of paper pulp is HZ. regnans, but E. obligua, gigantea, sieberiana, scabra, 
goniocalyx baxteri, consideniana and muellariana are used to a lesser extent, and still 
different species are at present used in pulping for fibreboard manufacture. 


A large number of other genera represented in the Australian forest flora also produce 
commercial hardwoods. Among the outstanding furniture cabinet and veneer timbers 
are red cedar (Cedrela toona var. australis), Queensland maple (Flindersia brayleyana), 
Southern and Northern silky oak (Grevillea robusia and Cardwellia sublimis, respectively), 
Queensland walnut (Endiandra palmerstoni), blackwood (Acacia melanozylon), rose 
mahogany (Dysozrylum fraseranum), etc. ‘Turpentine (Syncarpia laurifolia) ranks with 
the world’s best as a harbour piling timber and swamp box (Tristania swareolens) is 
almost as good. Coachwood (Ceratopetalum apetalum) came into prominance for rifle 
furniture and for aircraft ply during the last war. The foregoing are but a few examples 
indicating the range of use of the timbers of the Australian hardwood forests. 


Indigenous softwood resources have never been large and are now seriously depleted. 
A remnant only remains of the forests of hoop pine (Araucaria cunninghamii), bunya 
pine (Aruacaria bidwilli) of New South Wales and Quecnsland, kauri (Agathis 
spp.) of Queensland, and huon pine (Dacrydium franklinii), celerytop pine (Phyllocladus 
rhomboidalis) and King William pine (Athrotaxis selaginoides) of Tasmania. 


There are still considerable areas of the slow-growing but useful white ant resisting 
cypress (Callitris spp.) in the forest of the inland areas of Queensland, New South Wales 
and Victoria, but many of them are being overcut and in some localities regeneration of 
the forests presents difficulties. 


The savannah forests of the interior yield minor products such as sandalwood and 
tan barks, and the leaves of some of the mallees are used for oil distillation. 


3. Extent of Forests.—According to data eubmitted mainly by State forestry 
authorities for the Sixth British Commonwealth Forestry Conference held in Canada 
in 1952, the total area of forest in Australia is 159,751 square miles, or about 5.4 per cent, 
of the total land area of the continent. The forest area is distributed amongst the States 
as follows—New South Wales and the Australian Capital Territory, 47,356 square miles ; 
Victoria, 26,236 ; Queensland, 22,300; South Australia, 10,311 (including 4,600 square 
miles of mallee suitable for firewood only); Western Australia, 41,256; and Tasmania, 
12,292. The total area of 159,751 square miles is considerably greater than the area 
previously given for Australia, owing to the inclusion of considerable areas of low grade 
_ forest, in many cases suitable for little more than the production of firewood. It is 

doubtful if the remaining prime native forest area of Australia exceeds 20,000 square 
miles. 

The South Australian authorities especially emphasize that, after excluding the 
mallee firewood areas, the proportion of the remaining forest comparable with even 
mediocre forest Jand in other States is so small as to be almost negligible. Apart from 
this specific case it seems clear that there is considerable variation in the standards 
adopted for the definition of forest land. Also it should be emphasized that the figures 
given are stated to be rough extimates only. Furthermore, it is generally agreed that 
the figures for forest areas given are often far in excess of those which are both suitable 
for reservation and likely to be maintained for timber production. Considering these 
facts the proportion of Australia carrying commercial forests is very low. On the other 
hand it should be noted that approximately 68 per cent. of the area of the continent is 
practically uninhabited and carries Jess than one person in every eight square miles. 
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The table below shows a classification of the estimated total forest area referred to 
above :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF FOREST AREA : AUSTRALIA. 
(Square miles.) 





























| Total. 
State | Co’ 1! Private 
Class of Forest. Forest. ! Forest. 7 i Forest. ' ae Beopersion 
¥ . ol ota 
| | | 7 Forest Area, | 
Exploitable— . | Per cent. 
Softwood 8 pac 45157 5° 1,072 | 51234 3-3 
Mixed wood { 729 . os 729 0.5 
Hardwood { 41,020 II,050 | 52,144 32.6 
Total 45.005. 45,906 is 79 I 12,122 58,107 36.4 
’ ie ee 
Potentially ean : : ' 
Softwood ; set 156 | 78 | 234 O.1 
Mixed wood te ' vs zig : is oe 
Hardwood ne oe 15, 063 ae 12,877 | 27,940 17.5 
Total — be 15,219 | ; eS 28,174 17.6 
Other Land Classed as ! i 
Forest re ai 67,294 | 450 | 5,726 | 732479 46.0 
re a a 
Grand Total tp 128,419 | 529; 30,803! 159,751] 100.0 
Proportion of Total Forest : 
Area .. . Per cent. | 80.4 0-3, 19-3 | aa 100.0 


The bulk of the softwood areas of approximately 5,468 square miles is in Queensland 
and New South Wales and consists principally of natural forest, a large proportion of 
which is slow-growing cypress pine (Callitris spp.) in low rainfall areas, the per acre 
volume of which is comparatively low. 


4. Forest Reservations—Over the years recognition became more general that 
forest reservations were inadequate, but it was not until an Interstate Forestry Conference 
was held at Hobart in 1920 that a specific target to be aimed at was mentioned. The 
figure then agreed upon was an area of 244 million acres of indigenous forest, which it was 
considered should be permanently reserved to meet the future requirements of Australia, 

The forest reservations in Australia at 30th June, 1952, totalled 28,769,231 acres of 
which 21,314,780 acres are described as Dedicated State Forests, and 7,454,451 acres as 
Timber and Fuel Reserves. The distribution of these areas is shown by States in § 4. 2 
hereafter. : 

In general, the timber and fuel reserves are temporary only and are liable to be 
alienated after the timber on them has been exploited. Some of these areas contain 
land of high value for forestry purposes, but the greater part does not justify permanent 
reservation. 

If the permanently reserved areas were all of good quality, accessible, and fully pro- 
ductive forests supplying the class of timber required, they could be regarded as adequate 
for a much larger population than exists in Australia at the present time. Actvally, 
however, a considerable proportion is in inaccessible mountainous country and many of 
the forests contain a mixture of species, some only of which are at present of commercial 
value: a good proportion consists of inferior forest and a large proportion of the whole 
has been seriously degraded by recurrent fires. Also, the indigenous forest does not 
contain adequate supplies of softwoods producing commercial timbers, of which our needs. 
have to be largely met by softwood timber imported from other countries. 
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It is freely acknowledged by Australian forestry authorities that information on 
forest resources is very imperfect. It is not possible at present to give a reliable estimate 
of the forest areas needed to mect all future demands because of the number of unknown 
variables involved ; in particular the yield capacity per acre, future consumption of 
different classes of timber per head, and the future population. It would appear, 
however, that all available potentially good forest country, including adequate areas 
for plantations of conifers, will need to be reserved, protected and systematically managed, 
if Australia is to approach the goal of self sufficiency in timber supplies in the future. 
One of the most urgent requirements in this connexion is a comprehensive, if provisional, 
estimate of forest resources. 


. 5. Plantations.—Reference has been made to the inadequacy of indigenous softwood 
supplies, but, as a result of the planned policy of the forest services of the States and the 
Commonwealth and, to a less extent, of several private commercial organizations, the 
area of softwood plantations is steadily increasing. It now totals approximately 500 
square miles and the species used are mainly exotic to Australia. It was natural that 
this aspect of forestry received earliest attention in South Australia as it is the State 
most poorly endowed with natural forest. This State now has a larger area of planted 
softwoods than any other State in Australia, and for some years has been exploiting 
considerable quantities of timber from these plantations. The total production is now 
in the vicinity of 100,000,000 superficial feet and this quantity is expected to be increased 
very substantially during the next decade. Production is also increasing in the other 
States and first thinnings from their plantations are already supplying a significant 
portion of the requirements of the case-making industry. 

According to statements provided by State authorities, the total effective area of 
plantations in Australia as at the 30th June, 1952 was 318,338 acres. Details by States 
are given under § 4. 3. 


§ 2. Forestry Activities of the Commonwealth. 


1. Prior to 1925.—When the Commonwealth of Australia was extablished on the ist 
January, 1901, forestry was not included among the matters transferred from the States 
to the control of the Commonwealth, and Federal jurisdiction was therefore restricted 
to the then relatively unimportant forests of the Australian Territories. After the 
1914-18 War these Territories (including Papua-New Guinea and Norfolk Island) covered 
a large area, and in the aggregate contained a substantial forest resource. In the early 
twenties of this century a professional forester was appointed as forestry adviser to the 
Commonwealth Government, and he submitted preliminary reports on the forest resources 
of Papua-New Guinea, Norfolk Island and the Australian Capital Territory, with 
suggestions for future policy. 


2. Forestry and Timber Bureau.—In 1925 the Commonwealth Forestry Bureau 
was instituted, and the previous Commonwealth Forestry Adviser became the Inspector- 
General of Forests. Pending completion of the Australian Forestry School in Canberra, 
which took place in 1927, it commenced its career in Adelaide in 1926, where all States 
sent students, while a nucleus of qualified officers were sent abroad to undergo special 
courses of instruction. By an Act of 1930, the Bureau received statutory powers, 
and its functions included the advising of the various Territory Administrations on 
forestry matters, the management of forests placed under its control, the establishment 
of experimental stations, the training of students, etc. 

At the end of the 1939-45 War, the Commonwealth Government decided to continue 
certain advisory functions which during the War had been carried out by War-time 
Timber Control, and such functions were incorporated in the Forestry and Timber 
Bureau Act 1946, under which the title of the Bureau was altered to Forestry and Timber 
Bureau. The powers and functions of the Bureau were extended to embrace the collection 
of statistics and information, and advising the Governments of the Commonwealth 
and the States or other interested bodies on matters relating to the supply, production, 
oversea trade and distribution of timber in Australia. 
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The activities of the Bureau under its statutory functions are summarized below 
under four main headings 


(a) Forestry Education—Australian Forestry School._¥or information on the 
conditions required for enrolment as a student, the methods of entry and the scholarships 
available, see issues of this Year Book prior to No. 39. The Calendar of the School 
is also available on application to the Director General. 


A Board of Higher Forestry Education advises in regard to the maintenance of the 
standard of the school diploma course and regarding pre-requisite university courses 
leading to the diploma course. Students who have passed the approved two-year 
university preliminary science course and two years of diploma course at the school may 
be granted the degree of B.Sc.F. by their universities. 


The number of students enrolled decreased from 80 during 1950 to 60 during 1951, 
to 37 during 1952 and to 32 during 1953. The high level of enrolment in 1950 and 1951 
resulted from the intake of Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students 
from the Universities. 


(b) Stlvicultural Research. The Bureau was charged with the responsibility of 
initiating research into problems connected with silviculture, forest management and 
forest protection, and some progress has been made by the establishment of a small 
Central Research Station at Canberra. Experimental forest research stations were also 
established at Mt. Burr in the south-east of South Australia and in Tasmania on a co- 
operative basis with the Forest Services of those States. 


With its present limited staff, the research work of the Bureau has been concentrated 
largely upon studies of forest and climatic conditions, the genetical relationships and 
silvicultural requirements of various species, forest nutrition and the improvement of 
forest yields. A considerable expansion in the research activities is envisaged over 
the next few years as suitable trained staff becomes available. 


The activities of the Central Research Station are in course of expansion and an 
Experimental Forest Research Station has been opened at Dwellingup, Western Australia, 
in co-operation with the Forests Department of that State. It is proposed to extend 
further the field of this class of work by the establishment of Research Stations in other 
States and Papua-New Guinea in co-operation with the respective Forest Services. 


(c) Timber Supply. The value of reliable statistical data covering availability of 
timber and timber requirements was so forcibily demonstrated during the 1939-45 War 
that it was considered essential to maintain at least a skeleton organization against times 
of future national emergency. Apart from this, it became clear that for many years to 
come shortages of timber on the one hand and heavy post-war reconstruction demands 
on the other, accentuated by a rapidly increasing population, would necessitate assess- 
ment of requirements and availability of supplies being kept constantly under review 
as a basis for short and long term policies of timber supply and distribution. 


Advice is currently provided to Government Departments and the trade in matters 
pertaining to timber supply, including—{a) the availability of total quantities and 
quantities of particular grades and specifications required to meet Australia’s needs ; 
(b) the quantity of timber that should be imported; (c) the extent to which exports 
of timber and related products might be allowed without detriment to local needs ; 
and (d) distribution of timber within Australia. 


(d) Research and Investigation regarding Forest Resources. Production of timber 
from native grown species has considerably increased since 1939 in order to assist in 
meeting the hcavy demands, firstly for war purposes, and more latterly for building and 
other constructional projects of the post-war era. 


In the national interests it is essential that overcutting of our forests should be 
avoided and in consequence it is a matter of primary importance that reliable information 
be available as to the country’s forest resources and potentialities. To this end a 
national forest stocktaking is being carried out by the Bureau in co-operation with 
the Forest Services of the States and, to assist in the work of forest assessment, special 
consideration is being given to the development of the use of aerial surveys. 
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Consideration is also being given, in co-operation with the State Forest Services, to 
the establishment of increased areas of plantations of exotic pines with a view to providing 
additional supplies of softwood timber to meet requirements. 


3. Commercial Forests.—The forest areas under Commonwealth control include 
the following :— 


(a) Australian Capital Territory. The forests of the Australian Capital Territory 
are administered by a Division of the Forestry and Timber Bureau. 
Further information is contained in Chapter VII.—The Territories of 
Australia. 


(b) Northern Territory. The forests of the Northern Territory are administered 
by the Administrator of that Territory under ordinance. The native 
forests of the Territory are very limited, consisting only of a limited area 
of rain forest in the North, patches of cypress pine, river fringing forests 
of paper bark, titree and savannah woodland. A Forestry Officer has 
recently been appointed to the Territory and efforts are to be made to 
protect and extend the forests. 


(c) Norfolk Island. The forests of Norfolk Island are administered by the 
Administrator of that Territory. The area reserved for forest covers 
1,037 acres, of which the main species is Norfolk Island pine. 


(2) Papuaand New Guinea. The forests are under the control ofa Forestry Depart- 
ment and administered under ordinance of the Territoria} Administration. 
Forestry in the Territory of Papua and New Guinea commenved with the 
appointment of two Forestry Officers to the Administration of New Guinea 
in 1938. Plans for the expansion of forestry activities are being prepared 
by the Director of the Forestry Department. This planning has been 
somewhat hampered by the loss of all records through enemy activities 
in 1942. Further information is contained in Chapter VII.—The Terri- 
tcries of Australia. 


4. Forest Products Research.—Fundamental investigations connected with the 
properties and uses of timber and forest products generally are carried out by the Forest 
Products Division of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. 
These investigations cover a very wide field, e.g., pulp, paper, seasoning, structure and 
chemistry of wood, tans, etc. 


Details can be obtained from the annual reports and publications of the Division. 


§ 3. Forest Congresses. 


The first British Empire Forestry Conference was held in London in 1920. 
Subsequent conferences were held in Ottawa in 1923, Australia and New Zealand, 1928, 
South Africa, 1935 and again in the United Kingdom in 1947. In 1952 (the name of 
these conferences having been changed in conformity with the development of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations) the Sixth British Commonwealth Forestry Conference was 
held in Canada. It is proposed to hold the next conference in Australia and New Zealand 
in 1957.. 

Forestry matters were considered at the first session of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations held at Quebec in 1945, and at the second session 
at Copenhagen in 1946, which the Director-General of the Forestry and Timber Bureau 
attended as alternate delegate and adviser in forestry matters for the Commonwealth. 


The Third World Forestry Congress was held in Helsinki in 1949 and was attended 
by the Officer-in-Charge of the Division of Forest Resources of the Forestry and Timber 
Bureau, who also attended the United Nations Scientific Conference on Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources, held at Lake Success, United States of America, in the same 
year. 
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§ 4. State Forestry Departments. 


1. Functions—Except for Queensland, the powers and functions of State forest 
authorities are laid down under Forestry Acts and Regulations. In each State there 
is a department or commission to control forestry work. The functions of these adminis- 
trations are as follows :—(a) The securing of an adequate reservation of forest lands ; 
(b) the introduction of proper measures for scientific control and management of forest 
lands; (c) the protection of forests; (d) the conversion, marketing and economic 
utilization of forest produce ; and (e) the establishment and maintenance of coniferous 
forests to remedy existing deficiency in softwoods. Annual reports are issued by each 
State forest authority. In Queensland, forestry is a sub-department of the Department 
of Public Lands. For many years Victoria has possessed a forestry school at which 
recruits are trained for the forestry service of the State. 


2. Forest Reservations.—As mentioned in § 1, para. 4 ante, State forest authorities 
agreed that, in order to secure Australia’s future requirements, an area of 244 million 
acres should be permanently reserved. In June, 1952, the area of State forests reserved 
in perpetuity totalled 21,314,780 acres or 87 per cent. of the area recommended as the 
goal to be attained. 

In addition to the work of permanently reserving areas in each State, foresters are 
endeavouring to survey all timbered lands with a view to the elimination of those 
unsuitable for forestry. Considerable areas have been revoked in certain States, while 
dedications of new areas have resulted in gains to the permanent forest estate. The 
Forestry Departments also control more than 7,000,000 acres, recorded as temporary 
timber and fuel reserves, but, while these areas contain some land of high value for 
forestry purposes, the greater part does not justify permanent reservation. 

In the following table details of forest areas as recorded by State Forest Authorities, 
distinguishing between Dedicated State Forests and Timber and Fuel Reserves, are shown 
for each State as at 30th June, 1952. 


AREA OF FOREST RESERVATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1952. 














(Acres.) 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.} ‘Total. 
Dedicated State 
Forests 6 6,136,462] 5,171,186] 4,500,709{(@) 258,593) 3,441,950} 1,805,880) 21,314,780 
Timber and Fuel 
Reserves ++ | 1,386,189 (8) € 3,099,434 2,831,800|(c) 137,028]d 7,454,451 
Total ++ | 7,522,651] @ 5,171,186] ¢ 7,600,143} 258,593] 6,273,750] ¢ 1,942,908}d28,769,231 
(a) Includes Timber and Fuel Reserves. (b) Not available. (c) Excludes Fuel Reserves. 


(d) Incomplete. 


3. Reforestation, Afforestation, etc.—In the table below details are shown of the area _ 
of indigenous forest improved or regenerated, the area of forest plantations and the 
number of persons employed by Forestry Departments for the year 1951-52. 


FORESTRY AREAS, AND NUMBERS EMPLOYED BY FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, 
































1951-52. 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. lw. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
mee : aes Sen 
Total area of indigenous forest im- | 
proved or regenerated . acres |1,566,79311,115,433} 503,982 9,928)1,897,300] 420,000|5,513.436 
Total area of effective Pl untations— 
Hardwoods .. P acres 999 3,067; 2,770 4,159' 18,189 153| 29,337 
Softwoods.. -  4§,222] 55,287, 50,387, 115,755] 15,148 (@) 7,202] 289,001 
Number of persons employed ‘in | 
Forestry oT aeoa 
Office staff . F a. (0) 457 232 196) 109) 62 69 1,125 
Field staff . a 2 243 375 2,111 631 (¢) as 82 3,583 
(a) Includes 30 acres of nurseries. (6) Includes Wood Technology staff totalling 65. 
(c) Excludes 451 other employees, (d) Excludes 245 bush employees. 
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4. Revenue and Expenditure——The revenue of State Forestry Departments for 
1951-52 was £7,639,388, as compared with £5,064,685 in 1950-51 and £1,466,781 in 
1938-39; State details for 1951-52 were as follows :—New South Wales, £2,043,954 3 
Victoria, £1,889,947; Queensland, £2,182,406 ; South Australia, £889,793; Western 
Australia, £481,497; and Tasmania, £151,791. 


The expenditure of the Departments for 1951-52 was £10,475,950, as compared with 
£8,599,036 in 1950-51 and £1,840,088 in 1938-39; State details for 1951-52 were as 
follows :—New South Wales, £2,404,004 ; Victoria, £2,798,629 ; Queensland, £3,010,983 ; 
South Australia, £984,402; Western Australia, £838,846; and Tasmania, £439,086. 


§ 5. Forestry Production. 


1. Timber.—Particulars of logs treated and the production of rough sawn timber 
by sawmills and other woodworking establishments are shown in the following table 
by States for the year 1951-52. 


OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER: ALL MILLS, 1951-52. 
(7000 super. feet.) 















































Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
Loas TREATED, INCLUDING THOSE SawN ON CommMissroNn.(a) 
Hardwood 508,095 526,216 | 340,998 8,076 391,234 230,425 | 2,005,044 
Softwood 87,232 33,231 |__ 128,660 | __ 100,310 5:77 8,288 | 363,499 
Total 595,327 | 559.447 | 469,658 | 108,386 | 397,012 238,713 | 2,368,543 
Sawn TrmBer Propucrp From Loas aBove.(d) 
Hardwood 328,663 | 331,398 209,003 45495 174,326 122,048 | 1,169,933 
Softwood. . 51,970 | 21,705 82,678 62,626 3,003. 4515 | 226,497 
Total 380,633 353,103 291,681 67.121 177,329 126,563 | 1,396,430 














(a) Includes logs used for plywood and veneer production. 


3 (6) Includes the sawn equivalent 
of timber peeled or sliced for plywood and veneers. 


The following table shows logs used and the sawn timber produced in Australia for 
the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER : ALL MILLS, AUSTRALIA. 












































: Hl 
Particulars. Unit. | 1938-39. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Logs used— | 
Hardwood ‘ ‘ooo super. feet | 1,015,136) 1,436,654! 1,544,601) 1,637,236} 1,797,226] 2,005,044 
‘(hoppus measure) t 
Softwood ” ” 293,680) 425,812] 432,567! 415,712! 300,052] 363,499 
Total 9 a i 1,308,816! 1,862,466 1,977,168| 2,052,948} 2,097,278) 2,368,543 
Sawn Timber Pro- | 
duced— i ! 
Sawn equivalent \ | 
of Timber ' : ' ; 
Peeled or Sliced | | | \ 
for Plywood : ' : 
a eee | ' 
‘ardwood.. ! *o00 super. feet! (a) 2,981 2,190 3,602 
Softwood .. 2 i___21,639] 27,629 22,634| 22.4441S 277322] 28,387 
Total | is | 21,639 30,610 24,834 26,046 27,322 28,387 
Used for other . | ' ; 
La wana | 
ardwood.. | Ss 841,512 105,51 961,540 
Softwood ..— |} 695,376 245,191] 253740 235-474] F 1234078] 13681043 
Total oa 95 | 695,376] 1,086,703} 1,159,254| 1,197,014| 1,234,018} 1,368,043 
Total Sawn Timber— { 
Hardwood ved ” 1 526,229; 844,493] 907,704! 965,142) 1,068,096} 1,169,933 
Softwood - i ap ! 190,786; 272,820] 276,384! 257,918) 193,244| 226,497 
Total eal +3 | 717,015| 1,117,313] 1,184,088] 1,223,060} 1,261,340] 1,396,430 








(a) Not available for publication ; included with softwoods. 
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The next table shows the sawn output of native timber in sawmills and other wood- 
working establishments in each State for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


SAWN OUTPUT (a) OF NATIVE TIMBER: ALL MILLS. 
(7000 super. feet.) 








State. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
New South Wales .. | 179,350 | 332,591 | 353,685 |" 341,143 | 338,347 | 380,633 
Victoria .. bx 120,197 | 260,502 | 281,852 | 308,792 | 329,640 353103 
Queensland. . «« | 193,250 | 235,214 | 250,355 | 251,127 | 252,378 291,681 
South Australia +» | 14,537 | 47,700 | 51,033 | 56,775 | 59.393 67,121 
Western Australia .. | 125,453 } 131,597 |} 126,859 | 138,077 |] 156,809 1773329 
Tasmania .. -. | 84,228 | 109,709 | 119,704 | 127,146 | 124,773 126,563 














Total «+ | 7E7,O15 |1,117,313 |1,184,088 {1,223,060 [1,261,340 | 1,396,430 





(a) Includes the sawn equivalent of timber peeled or sliced for plywood and veneers. 


In addition to the sawn timber shown in the preceding table, a large amount of other 
timber, e.g., sleepers, piles, poles, fencing material, timber used in mining, and fuel, is 
obtained from forest and other lands. Complete information in regard to the volume 
of this output is, however, not available. In Western Australia particulars are obtained 
of the quantities of timber hewn by contractors for the Railway Department, mines, 
etc., as well as of the quantities produced by other agencies, but the figures have not been 
included in the preceding tables. The quantities so produced in Western Australia in the 
six years shown in the preceding table were as follows :—1938-~39, 35,862,540 sup. feet ; 
1947-48, 17,210,844 sup. feet; 1948-49, 16,331,835 sup. feet; 1949-50, 16,823,566 
sup. feet ; 1950-51, 19,396,134 sup. feet: and 1951-52, 21,156,790 sup. feet. The annual 
reports of the Forest Departments of the States contain particulars of the output of timber 
from areas under department control, but owing to lack of uniformity in classification 
and measurement, accurate determination of total production cannot be made. Moreover, 
there is a moderate quantity of hewn timber produced from privately owned land, but 
information regarding output is not available. 


2. Paper and Wood Pulp.—(i) Tasmania. The manufacture. of paper from 
Australian-grown timber has been established in three States. In Tasmania two large 
mills are making paper from indigenous hardwoods. The paper produced at Burnie 
covers a wide range of high class printing, writing, drawing, duplicating and blotting 
papers. At Boyer on the River Derwent, 20 miles from Hobart, newsprint is manufactured 
from locally ground wood pulp to which is added a small proportion of kraft pulp imported 
from New Zealand. When running at full capacity total production is 1,560 tons per 
week. An associate of the Burnie company was formed in 1948 to make vegetable 
parchment, grease-proof, glassine and specialty papers. Production of vegetable parch- 
ment commenced in June, 1952, using a machine of 126 in. width, and a second machine 
of 94 in. width was first used in May, 1953 to produce sulphite bonds and banks. A 
greaseproof machine is expected to be in operation towards the end of 1953 and two 
additional machines are to be installed for production of high-class writing and printing 
papers. Raw materials requirements will be met by extension to the major pulp mill. 
Hardwood not suitable for pulping and Tasmanian coal are used as fuels. During 
1951-52, 169,212 tons of pulpwood and 48,334 tons of firewood were used by these mills. 


(ii) Victoria. In Victoria wood pulp is produced for paper-making at Maryvale. 
Associated with the pulp mill is a paper-making plant capable of producing about 20,000 
tons of kraft paper per annum. The timber used at this mill consists mainly of hardwoods 
at present unsuitable for other purposes and, in addition, a small quantity of pine, mainly 
thinnings, mill waste, and special softwood for production of cellulose. During 1951-52 
the wood taken from Crown Lands for the production of pulpwood and cellulose amounted 
to 1,888,352 cubic feet of which 1,869,896 cubic feet were hardwood and 18,456 cubic 
feet were radiata pine. 
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(iii) South Australia. In South Australia a pulp and paper board mill commenced 
operations during 1941-42 near Millicent. The mill uses considerable quantities of 
softwoods from the Mount Burr and Penola pine plantations. During 1951-52, 31,177,455 
super. feet of pulp wood were produced, 4,551,004 super. feet for local use and 26,596,451 
super. feet for use in an interstate mill. 


3. Other Forest Products.—(i) Veneers, Plywood, etc. Cutting of timber for the 
manufacture of veneers, plywood, etc., has been carried out in most States for a number 
of years. Recently, however, this has been considerably extended in all States, and 
much greater use has been made of local-grown timbers, both hard and softwoods. 
In recent years special attention has been paid to the selection of logs suitable for peeling. 


The following table shows the production of plywood for each of the years 1938-39 
and 1947~48 to 1951-52 :— 
PLYWOOD PRODUCED. 
(’000 square feet fs in. basis.) 











State. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 

New South Wales... 24,194 | 23,720 259572 28,008 32,287 31,784 
Queensland. . at 66,100 99,823 | 104,262 | 111,048 | 104,849 110,028 
Other States ee 14,511 15,528 16,451 17,977 16,361 17,341 
Total _.._|_ 104,805 | 130,077 | 146,285 | 157,033 | 153,497 159,153 





During 1951-52, 444.2 million square feet (-¢;-in. basis) of veneers were produced 
by the rotary process for the manufacture of plywood, and 87.3 million square feet 
(dy-in. basis) were sold or added to stock, the bulk of which would eventually be used 
in the production of plywood. In addition, 20.2 million square feet -were produced by 
slicing. 


(ii) Hucalypius Oil. Oil may be distilled from the foliage of all varieties of 
eucalyptus, and several of them furnish a product widely known for its commercial 
and medicinal uses. Complete information regarding Australian production and 
consumption of eucalyptus oil is not available, but considerable quantities are 
manufactured, particularly in Victoria. The value of oversea exports of eucalpytus oil 
distilled in Australia amounted in 1938-39 to £86,714; in 1949-50 to £147,355; in 
1950-51 to £468,680 ; and in 1951-52 to £445,206. The quantities exported in the years 
1949-50 to 1951-52 were 680,802 Ib., 1,219,762 Ib., and 1,254,618 lb., respectively. 


(iii) Sandalwood and Sandalwood Oil. Most of the sandalwood is produced in 
Western Australia for export to Asiatic countries. Small quantities are also produced 
in South Australia, Queensland and New South Wales. Details of exports of sandalwood 
are shown in paragraph 3 (ii), § 6. Oil distilled from Western Australian sandalwood 
has a medicinal value and is used extensively in the manufacture of perfumes. Quantities 
of this oil are exported annually to the eastern States of Australia and oversea countries, 
principally the United Kingdom. Oversea exports of Australian sandalwood oil amounted 
in 1938-39 to £13,964; in 1949-50 to £22,889; in 1950-51 to £9,629; and in 1951-52 
to £19,397. 


(iv) Grass Tree or Yacca Gum. South Australia is the chief State producing this 
gum, which is used in the preparation of varnishes and lacquers. Quantities are also 
obtained in New South Wales and Western Australia but these are small. The production 
in South Australia during 1951-52 amounted to 1,002 tons, whilst the exports from Aus- 
tralia amounted to 1,013 tons valued at £38,529. 


(v) Tanning Barks. The forests of Australia are capable of yielding a wealth of 
tanning materials; many species of eucalyptus and other genera contain varying pro- 
portions of tannin, chiefly in the bark, but also in the wood and twigs. Scattered dis- 
tribution however, has resulted in the richest tan-bearing species only being used in 
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Australia. These are :—Golden wattle (Acacia pycnantha), black or green wattle (Acacia 
decurrens or mollissima), and mallet (Hucalyptus astringens). Mallet (EH. astringens), 
of Western Australia, is not extensively used in Australian tanneries, but 
is exported to Europe and other countries. Reference to oversea trade in tanning barks 
is made in § 6, para. 3. 

A brief account of work done by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
in connexion with tanning materials is given in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 743.. The 
production of extract from the bark of karri (EZ. diversicolor), of which very large 
quantities are available at karri sawmills, has passed the experimental stage, and private 
enterprise has started production on a commercial scale. The experimental work in kino 
impregnated marri (H#. calophylla) bark is not yet complete. The production 
of tanning bark in Australia approximated 25,000 tons per annum in the years prior 
to 1939, but since then production has declined and in 1951-52 stood at epproximately 
11,00 tons. However, this diminution is offset by the increased use of vegetable tanning 
extract, which rose from 3,686 tons in 1938-39 to 6,880 tons in 1951~52. 


4. Value of Production.—{i) Gross, Local and Net Values, 1951-52. The values of 
forestry production on a gross, local and net basis are shown in the following table for the 
year 1951-52. 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF FORESTRY PRODUCTION, 1951-52. 








ce ( £000.) ; 
iz ne hon Marketi i Production Net Val f 
State. - Valued of Goats. | Nate at Production 
Markets. j | Production. 
New South Wales .. 24 42,848 | 387 @ 9461 12,461 
Victoria .. a oe de 9.275 } 796 8,479 8,479 
Queensland es es 3 8,230 1,190 7,040 7,040 
South Australia... - is 3,323 | 144 | 3,179 35179 
Western Australia .. ate Ge 45258 , 569 * 3,689 3,689 
Tasmania . . de a -- 3,422 | 365 3,057 3,057 
Total - e .. 41,356 | 3.4511 37,905 | 37,905. 








(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance nor for the value of materials used 
in the process of production. 


(ii) Net Values, 1934-35 to 1951-52. In the following table the net value of forestry 
production and the net value per head of population are shown by States for the years 
1947-48 to 1951-52 in comparison with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 


NET VALUE OF FORESTRY PRODUCTION. 








Year. | N.S.W. | Vitoria Q’land. | S. Aust. Aust, | W. Aust. a S. | Total. 











Net VaLuE.(a) (£’000.) 








Average, 1934-35 














! ' 

to 1938-39 le. 2,094 837 2,226 547 | 1,176 394 71274 
1947-48... .- $741 3,494 35394 1,700 , 1,605 1,834 17,768 
1948-49.. . 6,561 3,940 3,804 } 2,104 | 1,791 ! 2,105 20,305 
1949-50... oe 7,185 5,570 4,020 2,300 2,021 2,099 23,195 
1950-51.. Ss 8,966 6,437 5,029 2,656 2,908 2,432 28,428 
1951-52-. ss 12,462 8,479 7,040 3,179 3,689 3,057 37,905 

Net VALUE PER HEAD OF POPULATION. (£ 8. d.) 

Average, 1934-35] || |. ’ : 

to 1938-39 is 015 7:09 1 25 2 o118 7 211 8 113 ie 
1947~48.. we hp aS 21 133 9 3 tr 0 212 1 3 3 1 7 0 1 2 6 8 
1948-49... 2 230] 117 3 3 7 0 3 3 3 3.8 7 7 16 11 212 3 
1949-50... ie tf eB 2ar 4 39 2 3 70 314 1 711 4 217 IT 
19§0-51.. eral 24 g| 237 2 4 4 4/ 314 9/ 5 110' 8 9 2 3 8 9g 
1951-52.. an 314 3 313 8 5 15 4 4 7 2 6 410!10 4 9 4 9 3 





(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance nor, since the year 1948~49, for the 
value of materials used in the process of production; in earlier years deductions were made on this 
account for one or two States only. 
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5. Employment.—(i) Forestry Operations. The estimated number of persons 
employed in forestry operations as at June, 1952 is shown in the following table. These 
estimates, which have been based upon pay-roll tax and other data, include working 


proprietors, but exclude those employed in the sawmilling industry for which particulars 
are shown in the next table. 


~ ESTIMATED NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN FORESTRY, JUNE, 1952. 
(Eeeloding Sawmilling Industry. 2 

















Sex. N sw. Victoria. | Q’land. { 8. on | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Total. 
: a (b t oe 
Males 8,624 6,540 6,265 1,579 1,900 ! 2,017 | 26,925 
Females .. 35 50 6 21 19 | 9 140 
Total 8,659 6,590 6,271 1,600 | 1,919! 2,026 | 27,065 











(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. : (0) Includes Northern Territory. 

(ii) Milling Operations. Details of the number of persons employed, including 
working proprietors, in the milling operations of sawmills during the year 1951-52 are 
shown in the next table. Further details regarding the operations of these mills are 
shown in Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry. 


SAWMILLS : PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1951-52. 








| aie i : 
| NSW. | Victoria Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Total. 





























Sex, on 

a 
Males 10,265 7,170 7,027 1,789 3.732 | 2,170 | 32.153 
Females .. +. |__370 163 249 126 29 22 959 
Total 10,635 | 7,333 7:276 | 1,915 | 3,761 2,192 | 33,112 


(a) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 


§ 6. Imports and Exports of Timber and Tanning Substances. 


1. Imports of Dressed and Undressed Timber. The quantities of timber imported 
into Australia during the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1951-52 inclusive are shown 
in the following table according to countries of origin :— 


IMPORTS OF DRESSED AND UNDRESSED TIMBER INTO AUSTRALIA : 
COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 
(’000 super. feet.) 





























Dressed Timber. | Undressed Timber.(a) 

Country of Origin. - : 
1938-39.| 1949-50-| 1950-51. 1951-52.) 1938-39. ' 1949-50.| 1950-51.| 1951-52. 

i 

Borneo (British) Faye raecet cae a 5; 997! 30,504] 24,463! 15,929 
Canada 8,927) 398. 696° 9;193| 296, 948 80,201] 85,083! 77,168 
Malaya, Federation of 3: { ao 2 | bi 65 2,167 97:727| = ‘11,113 
New Zealand. wi 1 773 531 3,236, 12 103 15,085! 10,709] 26,352 
Other British Countries us 3 6 54 19; 4 598: 3,830 3,780 8,041 
Brazil . iW? =a us 76 | 8,627] 32,525] 29,037 
Finland 340. 370} 3,327} 8, 8261 x, 696,938 6,757] 2,989 
Norway 4,209, 9,242} 15,114} 12,525 2ui tol" 307 395 
Portugal a | te or 3,728 é | 251 196 
Rumania em sen a oe | “269 10 8,634 6,198 
Sweden oe 1,978, 33,189| 64,700] 59,337) 4-054] 23,115] 53,078) 26.768 
United States of America. . 2 72421 5 ad 7,554) 12,245, 46,368, 58,845) 115,576 
Other Foreign Countries .. 79! 17I 593 3,155 10,312 1,713 12,858 11,531 
Total 17,7781 44,154| 85,118! 107.649] 348,098] 213,858! 304,9571_ 331,293 








(a) Includes logs not sawn and excludes timber not measured in super. feet. 
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The figures in the table above exclude items such as architraves, veneers, plywood, 
staves, etc., quantities for which are either not shown, or are expressed in dissimilar 
units in the Customs entries. The total value of the items so excluded amounted to 


£2,773,047 in 1951-52. 


The bulk of the imports of dressed timber now. comes from Norway and Sweden 
and consists of softwoods cut for making boxes, and tongued and grooved timber, weather- 
boards, etc. ‘The total value of dressed timber, shown in the table above amounted 
to £7,097,000 during 1951-52, the major items being tongued and grooved weather- 
boarding. Undressed timber imported totalled £15,992,000, principally softwood beams, 
baulks, etc., valued at £9,861,000, and softwood boards and planks valued at £4,475,000. 
The principal component of beams, baulks, etc., was oregon pine from Canada and . 
the United States of America, while the balance was mainly hemlock from North Amcrica, 
pine from New Zealand, Sweden and Finland, and spruce from Sweden. Included 
in the softwood boards and planks are oregon and hemlock from North America, pines 
principally from New Zealand and Brazil, spruce, principally from Sweden and Rumania 
(although there are considerable quantities from other European countries), red and white 
pine from New Zealand, and other softwood from Brazil. 


2. Exports of Undressed Timber and Railway Sleepers.—The quantities of undressed 
timber and railway sleepers exported during the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1951-52 
are shown below, together with the countries of destination. 


EXPORTS OF UNDRESSED TIMBER (2) AND RAILWAY SLEEPERS FROM 
AUSTRALIA : COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 


(7000 super. feet.) 





Undressed Timber (excluding ; 
Railway Sleepers). Railway Sleepers. 


Country of Destination. 






































) 
i 
" 1938-39.| 1949-50. 1950-SI.| 1951-52. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. j 1950-5I.| 1951-52. 
e ‘ } i : 
United Kingdom -. | 42,750] 15,319 7.266) 4,849 1,438 coh 325 217 
Ceylon. . we! 535 326: ae 5,334 423, 346; 
Mauritius os ae 354 397; 539 187 563 350 at on 
New Zealand ... za 173145 11,634, 7,526) 14,507 16,896 11,358! 5,059 4,148 
Pacific Islands (British) 1,287 527 559' 1,173 126 347 85 162 
Union of South Africa .. | 7,164 2,655. 2,854| 1,258| 4.941 1.923, 1,401 97 
Other British Countries . 779 2,120; 2,098: 1,793 75 92) 35 124 
Egypt im Pra 718 | . 4,198 “ ae 
Iran .. ots os te ae 74 ie 271 1,005, 196 
Other Foreign Countries 4,065 785) 6215 105 194 ae 72 
; { | 
Australian Produce =... | 43,797} 33,767} 21.537! 23,872] 34,036] 15,540, 7,519| 4,748 
Other Produce .. a 541 470 299 124 oie o a -- 
| — 
Total .. | 44,338) 34,237 see | 23,996; 34,036] 15,540 7,519 4,748 
‘ 





(a) Kxcludes timber not measured in super. feet. 


The bulk of the exports of undressed timber were consigned to New Zealand, and 
the United Kingdom, and consisted largely of the Western Australian hardwoods, jarrah 
and karri, which have earned an excellent reputation for such purposes as harbour works 
and wood paving, etc. The total value of exports of undressed timber, excluding railway 
sleepers, during 1951-52 was £1,561,987 of which £1,445,118 was hardwood and £116,869 
was softwood. Railway. sleepers exported were valued at £162,837. 
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3. Classification of Imports and Exports.—{i) General. The quantities and values 
of timber, according to items, imported and exported during the year 1951-52 are shown 
in the following table :— 


TIMBER : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1951-52. 


























Quantity. Value (£). 
| 
Description. | Excess of \ Excess of 
Unit of mpor 2 mports 
Quantity. Imports. | Exports. Over Imports. | Exports. Over: 
Exports. Exports. 
Logs, not sawn .. |’ooo sup. ft. 20,870 75775 13,095; 478,481) 433,325 45,156 
Timber, undressed— 
Beams, Baulks, etc. .. 3 218,093 15,041} 203,052|10,211,379) 960,964] 9,250,415 
Boards, Planks, etc. .. e 91,378 1,180} 90,198; 5,270,356] 68,474] 5,201,882 
Boxmaking timber .. +9 562 (a) oes 31,403 {a) 
Railway sleepers : Bs eae 4,748) —4,748, . 162,837 31,303 
Other undressed ie | (2) |) | (0) 261,961) 99,224 
Timber, dressed— : i ' 
Bent or cut into shape ye (b) (b) | (6) cel 
Boxmaking timber .. |’ooo sup. ft. 11,505 (b) + (b) 699,495 
Tongued, and grooved, i 
weatherboards a 77198} (6) | ~~ (8) | 5,071,768, 89578) 7,195,776 
Other, dressed or : 
moulded .. wd $8 18,946 (0) | (b) 1,326,011 
Plywood se .. |'ooo sq. ft. 77,107 188 76,919, 2,126,118 10,992) 2,115,126 
Veneers s 3 Som (ies ca 54396] 14,265, 277,888| 92,246] | 185,642 
Total .. aie se | (0) {b) | (b) 125:861,040 1,836,640 | 24,025,300 
{a) Not separately recorded. (5) Not available. 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes an excess of exports. 


(ii) Sandalwood. Sandalwood is exported, principally from Western Australia, 
to Singapore, Malaya and Hong Kong, where it is highly prized and largely used for 
artistic and ceremonial purposes. During 1951-52 total exports were 361 tons valued at 
£83,010, as compared with 344 tons, £80,987 in 1950-51, 195 tons. £45,546 in 1949-50, 
and 1,648 tons, £42,328 ‘in 1938-39. 


(iii) Tanning Bark. With the exception of 1950-51 when 10,019 cwt. of tanning 
bark valued at £11,020 were exported from Tasmania to India, imports have been 
considerably in excess of exports for every year since 1938-39. Imports have, however, 
declined from 86,367 cwt. (£56,986) during 1945-46 to 10,783 cwt. (£24,359) during 
1951-52, compared with 6,199 cwt. (£2,318) during 1938-39. In 1938-39 exports totalled 
18,220 cwt. valued at £8,630. There were no exports of tanning bark during 1951-52. 


The imports of tanning bark consist almost exclusively of wattle bark from the 
plantations in South Africa. One species of Australian wattle, Acacia mollissima, is 
chiefly relied upon for the production of wattle bark in the South African plantations, 
most of the seed being obtained from the best wattle bark areas in eastern Tasmania 
and western Victoria. Two reasons are given to account for the success of the industry 
in the Union of South Africa :—(a) The suitability of the treeless, grassy highlands of 
Natal; and (6) the availability of native labour. 


(iv) Other Tanning Substances. Considerable quantities of tanning substances 
other than bark are imported annually into Australia. The total value in Australian 
currency of the importations in 1951-52 was £637,900, and was composed as follows :— 
Tanners’ Bates, £3,880; wattle bark extract, £569,353; other extract, £19,327; and 
valonia, myrobalans, cutch, etc., £45,340. 


Exports of tanning extracts and other tanning substances from Australia amounted 
to £326,371 in 1951-52. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
FISHERIES. 
§ 1. General. 


rt. Fish Stocks.—Australia possesses a varied native fauna of freshwater and marine 
fish, including tropical and temperate species. In addition, certain exotic species have 
become acclimatized in the freshwater streams. The commercial fisheries exploit on-shore, 
demersal (bottom) and pelagic (surface) stocks. The on-shore stocks are at present 
of greatest importance. 

The Australian marine fauna includes also a number of mollusca (oysters, scallops) 
and crustacea (crabs, prawns, crayfish) groups which are commercially exploited. 

In winter whales of various species, of which the humpback is the most common, 
appear off the western and eastern coasts. 

2. Fishing Areas.—The principal fishing areas at present are the coastal lakes, 
streams, estuaries and beaches, from Cairns in Queensland to Ceduna in South Australia, 
and from Esperance to Geraldton in Western Australia. There are interruptions of 
variable size; for the most part, these fishing grounds are associated with the coastal 
streams. The demersal grounds fall into two classes—(a) the reefs from which cod 
and other tropical species are taken in tropical waters, and snapper in temperate waters ; 
and (b) the one from which flathead, morwong, etc., are taken. The reefs extend 
intermittently from northern Queensland around the southern part of the continent to 
Shark’s Bay in Western Australia. The flathead grounds lie on the continental shelf 
off south-east Australia, chiefly from Crowdy Head to south of Cape Everard and further 
off the east Tasmanian coast from Babel Island southwards to Storm Bay. Other 
demersal grounds exist in the Great Australian Bight but would require large modern 
trawlers for commercial exploitation. The demersal shark grounds lie principally in 
Bass Strait and on the continental shelf off eastern South Australia. Other grounds 
have been located off southern Western Australia. 

The grounds of existing pelagic fisheries include that for the Spanish mackerel off the 
north-eastern coast from about Coff’s Harbour to Cairns and that for barracouta in Bass 
Strait and off eastern Tasmania. Jack mackerel is found in the waters of eastern Tasmania, 
the south-east coast of New South Wales, and Western Australia. Tuna is now being 
taken in commercial quantities on the New South Wales and South Australian coasts. 

Pearlshell is fished’ from Cooktown in Northern Queensland (and from Thursday 
Island) round the north coast of Australia to Exmouth Gulf in Western Australia. 
Trochus shell is obtained from Mackay in Queensland round the north coast to King 
Sound in Western Australia. 

Edible oysters are found in the temperate waters of Queensland, New South Wales 
and Victoria. Some cropping of natural resources takes place in Queensland, but the 
principal cultivation grounds are found in New South Wales. The scallop is taken 
commercially only in Tasmanian waters. 

Crabs of various species are found in practically all coastal waters. Prawns are 
taken in the temperate waters of Queensland and New South Wales. Crayfish are taken 
on reefs of the continental shelf in the waters of all southern States, the fishery extending 
(with a major interruption in the Bight) from Port Macquarie in New South Wales to 
Geraldton in Western Australia. Considerable development has taken place in the 
crayfish fisheries, particularly in South Australian and Western Australian waters, owing 
to the opening up of markets in the United States of America for frozen crayfish tails. 

Whales emigrating from Antarctic waters to their breeding grounds in the warmer 
waters of low latitudes pass up both the western and eastern coasts of Australia, returning 
to the Antarctic in the spring. Three whaling stations operate in Western Australia 
(Pt. Cloates, Babbage Island adjoining Carnarvon, and near Albany) and one in Queensland 
(Moreton Bay). 

3. Fishing Boats and Equipment.—The fishing equipment includes almost every 
possible type of gear, and appropriate boats are employed. The on-shore equipment 
includes mesh-nets, trawl-nets, and traps of various types. The demersal reef-fishery 
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is worked with traps, hand lines and other long lines. The demersal flathead-fishery 
is worked by both otter trawl (with V.-D. gear) and Danish seine; in addition some 
hand-lining is carriéd out. The demersal shark fishery is worked by long lines. The 
pelagie mackerel-fishery employs trolling gear with lures of various types, while the 
pelagic barracouta fishery employs principally barbless jigs. Tuna is taken by trolling 
and, more recently, by pole fishing with live bait, and jack mackerel and pilchards are 
taken with purse-siene and lampara nets. 

The boats for the on-shore fisheries are almost invariably small vessels fitted with 
low-power petrol engines. The vessels working the reefs are larger (up to 50 feet) and 
have more power. The otter trawl vessels are steam trawlers, and the Danish seine 
vessels are 40 to 70 feet in Jength with diesel engines. The shark boats have diesel 
power and range from 35 to 50 feet in length. 


4. Administration.—The fisheries are administered by State Departments implement- 
ing State laws. This administration includes licensing of men and boats, and restrictions 
of fishing by prohibitions against fishing at certain times and places and by certain 
methods. The States also prescribe the gear that may be used and for some fishes the . 
legal minimum size at which they may be landed. 

In October, 1946 the Commonwealth Government appointed a Director of Fisheries 
and established the Commonwealth Fisheries Office as a division of the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture to co-ordinate fisheries administration and develop the fisheries 
of Australia. 

In July, 1952, a conference of fisheries and legal officers of the Commonwealth and 
all States; except Western Australia, agreed on procedure for implementing through 
the States the Fisheries Act 1952, and the Pearling Act 1952, which had been passed 
by the Commonwealth Parliament at the end of February. These Acts were passed to 
enable the Commonwealth to conserve and develop fisheries in Australian waters outside 
the States’ 3-mile territorial limit. As a first result of the July conference the con-’ 
servation of the school shark and tiger flathead fisheries was taken in hand by the Com- 
monwealth in co-operation with the States concerned. 

The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization, through its 
Fisheries Division, is responsible for fishery research (see § 4, par. 2 hereafter). 


§ 2. Development and Present Condition of the Fishery. 


1. Fisheries Proper.—(i) General. The earliest Australian fishery was on-shore. 
To this was soon added the demersal reef fishery using lines. At each centre of population 
this sequence has almost invariably been followed, and expansion of the industry up 
to about the year 1900 consisted chiefly of the extension of these operations into hitherto 
unworked areas. The taking of barracouta in Tasmanian waters was begun at least by 
1880, if not earlier, but the main development of this fishery occurred between 1915 and 
1925. 

The first major development of the fishery came with the institution of trawling 
operations off the New South Wales coast in 1918 by the New South Wales Government. 
The State enterprise failed, but the fishery was found very profitable by private enterprise. 
In 1936 the use of Danish seine vessels kegan and the fleet of these vessels rapidly expanded, 
and in 1946 (after the return of vessels requisitioned in war-time) a peak was reached 
and thirteen steam tfawlers and 120 Danish seine vessels were licensed. The total catch 
of trawled fish in 1946-47 was 16,000,000 lb. However, by the end of 1947 many of these 
vessels found that the fish stocks, particularly of flathead, appeared to be seriously 
depleted. Of the species taken by the trawl fishery, tiger flathead, morwong and nannygai 
are the most important, and of these flathead may be regarded as the prime fish and 
commands a higher price. Since 1947 the composition of the catch has changed, because 
of depletion of the flathead stocks, and the lower priced fish have become a larger 
proportion of the catch. In 1951-52 ten steam trawlers (all based at Sydney but fishing 
right down the coast to Bass Strait) and thirty-nine Danish seine vessels in New South 
Wales, with a few more in Victoria, were engaged in the trawl fishery. 
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In Queensland waters the Spanish mackerel is taken by line fishermen, operating in 
off-shore waters out to the Barrier Reef between Gladstone and Cairns, with Townsville 
as the centre. This fishery started in 1930 and by 1942 production had risen to about 
1,000,000 lb. The catch decreased considerably during the war and post-war period, but 
by 1949-50 it had increased again to the 1942 level of approximately 1,000,000 Ib. 


In 1930 fishing for snapper shark was started in south-eastern waters, particularly 
off the Victorian and Tasmanian coasts. This fishery extended rapidly its area of opera- 
tions, particularly in the Bass Strait area and the south-east coast of South Australia, and’ 
the catch increased from 23,000 1b. in 1930 to a steady 3,000,000 Ib. catch in each year 
since 1942. Great impetus was given to the fishery during war years by the demand for 
livers for fish oil production for medicinal purposes. This demand has eased with the 
return of cod-liver oil, and the production overseas of synthetic vitamin“A”. However 
shark is still fished for the flesh, which is sold as “‘ flake ”, mainly in the Melbourne Fish 
Market. 


Pilchards occur in the southern waters of Australia from Port Stephens to the south- 
west of Western Australia. Commercial catches have been made with lampara nets 
and to a less extent with purse seines at Jervis Bay on the New South Wales coast, in 
Port Phillip Bay in Victoria, at Coffin Bay in South Australia and at Albany in Western 
Australia, Anchovies in Port Phillip Bay and sprats in Tasmanian waters are caught 
in payable quantities, though there is usually some difficulty in finding a market for them. 
Jack mackerel have been caught in commercial quantities off the east coast of Tasmania 
and off Eden in New South Wales. 


The tuna fishery was established on the New South Wales coast during the second 
half of 1949, when fishermen, using improvised trolling gear, caught 1,000 tons of southern 
blue-fin tuna. The catch was canned at Narooma and Eden, and samples of both canned 
and frozen fresh tuna were sent to California, where it met with approval. Owing to 
adverse marine conditions, subsequent years have been disappointing. The American- 
owned tuna clipper Senibua, whose operations were subsidized by the Commonwealth, 
proved that Australian tuna could be caught by pole fishing with live bait. As tuna 
come close to the coast, ice can be used instead of refrigeration to preserve the catch to 
the landing port. This means that smaller and ‘less expensive vessels can be used. 


(ii) Production. The total recorded catch of fresh fish during 1951-52 amounted to 
65,000,000 lb., compared with 64,000,000 lb. in the previous year. This is a considerable 
decline on the peak production of 76,000,000 ib. reached in 1947-48. 


Production for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 is shown by States in 
the following table :— 


RECORDED PRODUCTION OF FRESH FISH. 


























(7000 {b.) 
1 1 

State. | 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 

New South Wales’ .. |(a)29,382 32,813 29,506 27,985 24,206 25,473 
Victoria... es 12,840 95745 9,907 9,722 10,741 10,133 
Queensland. . as 9,182 10,508 10,129 10,125 8,897 9,020 
South Australia... |(a) 8,960 |(a) 4,750 |(a) 5,264 |(a) 5,799 |(a) 6,502 | 6,950 
Western Australia(a).. 5,841 6,953 9,254 8,911 7,059 8,089 
Tasmania .. «+» |(a) 2,393 11,288 11,302 73376 5934 5,224 
Northern Territory .. 28 112 52 52 56 62 
Total -- | 68,626 | 76,169 | 75,414 | 69,970 | 63,995 | 64,951 





(a) Year ended previous December. 
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2. Oysters and Shell Fisheries.—Initially the Australian oyster fisheries depended 
solely upon the harvesting of naturally grown stock in littoral and submarine areas. 
However, the stocks soon deteriorated and attention was turned to methods of cultivation. 
This is carried on mainly in New South Wales where there has been constant improvement 
in methods and the present technique in certain areas is highly efficient. The production 
for Australia in 1951-52 was 8,209,000 lb. Scallops are taken by dredge in the 
D’Entrecasteaux Channel in Tasmania. 

Cray fisheries have developed greatly in recent years and the development has 
been such as to permit an export trade of crayfish tails to America to meet the off-season 
demand for frozen tails. Details of production by States for the years 1938-39 and 
1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in the following table :— 


RECORDED PRODUCTION OF CRAYFISH. 




















mata ts ee (7000 1b.) ye, 
\ \ 
State. 1938-39. . 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950~-5!. 1951-52. 
lise : : a 
New South Wales 420 | 406 687 595 487 | 688 
Victoria... 201 | 82 461 820 426 | 623 
South Australia -. {(@) 686 (a) 941 {(a) 870 |(a) 1,671 |(a) 2,089 | 2,750 
Western Australia(a).. 1,754 | 3,037 3,646 6,657 8,515 | 75795 
Tasmania ue 2,048 | 3,613 4,213 3,116 2,196 ; 1,879 
I- - -——|- 
Australia 5,109 8,079 9,877 12,859 13,713 13,735 
i 





(a) Year ended previous December. 


3. Pearleshel! and Trochus.—The industry, which ceased operations on Japan’s 
entry into the war in December, 1941, did not resume on a commercial basis at Queensland 
centres until late in 1945, and at Western Australian centres until 1946, while operations 
off the Northern Territory coast were not resumed until 1948. 

Before the war a large proportion of the key men were Japanese ; the others included 
Malays, Chinese, Koepangers, Filipinos, Papuans and Torres Straits Islanders. On 
the resumption of operations without the Japanese, the labour available was, with 
few exceptions, inefficient. Queensland with a more ready source of labour from the 
Torres Strait Islands and mainland was able to expand its fishing more rapidly, and 
in the 1949 season, achieved its second highest pearl shell production on record. The 
expansion of the industry at Darwin has been retarded by the fact that the key men 
lack the local knowledge acquired by the Japanese. Western Australian centres also 
suffered from lack of skilled labour. In 1953 the Commonwealth permitted the employ- 
ment at Broome, under certain conditions, of 35 Japanese divers, tenders and engine- 
drivers. ; 

Tables showing the principal statistics relating to pearl-shell and trochus are shown in 
§ 5, para. I (iii) hereafter. 

Reference to inquiries into the pearl-shell fishing industry by a Royal Commission 
in 1912, and by the Tariff Board in 1935, appears on page 1031 of Official Year Book 
No. 37. 


§ 3. Marketing and Distribution. 


1. Marketing —The greater portion of Australian fish is sold in metropolitan markets. 
In Queensland, fish marketing is under the control of a Fish Board, which has represen- 
tatives of producers, wholesalers, consumers, and a Government nominee as chairman. 
A central market is located in Brisbane and there are branch markets or depots at 14 
centres along the coast. The organization ensures that all fish is marketed through the 
correct channels, and the board has encouraged to a very marked extent the steadily 
increasing annual fish production of the State. The fish marketing methods in this 
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State have proved most successful. In New South Wales the central market in Sydney 
is conducted by the Chief Secretary’s Department, and the port depots in various centres 
along the coast by fishermen’s co-operatives. These co-operatives distribute some of 
their fish to local centres and to inland country districts, and send the balance 
to the central market in Sydney. In Victoria, South Australia, aud Western 
Australia fish is sold in central markets by agents. The greater part of the catch of fish 
in Tasmania is either processed in canneries in that State or exported to the mainland. 
There is some interstate movement of fish from the northern rivers of New South Wales 
to Queensland, from Tasmania to New South Wales and Victoria, and from South 
Australia to Victoria. 


2. Consumption of Fish.—Prior to the 1939-45 War, Australians consumed annually 
the fresh and canned equivalent of about 131 million |b. of round fish, or 19.0 lb. per 
person, About 70 million lb. was produced locally and the remainder was imported. 
Total consumption (including canned and cured) during 1951-52 is estimated at 89.0 
million lb. edible weight (10.5 lb. per head) as compared with 84.5 million Ib. edible 
weight (10.2 Ib. per head) in the previous year. This is equivalent to approximately 
167.7 million Ib. fresh round weight (19.6 Ib. per head) and 157.6 million lb. fresh round 
weight (19.0 lb. per head) respectively. Fish is not, as in many countries, a staple 
item in the dict of Australians and, away from the sea board, is still regarded rather as a 
luxury. 


3. Processing, including Canning.—The equipment for handling fish has in the past 
been rather inadequate, but in most States since the war cold storage facilities have been 
improved and increased. In Queensland and New South Wales particularly, the depots 
which have been established at fishing ports have been equipped with cold storage space. 
In several States there has been a development of establishments equipped for snap 
freezing of fish, in particular the freezing of crayfish tails for export. A number of vessels 
have been equipped with freezing plants to process crayfish at sea. 


In all States there has been a development of facilities for light processing of fish. 


Reference to the production of processed fish and number of factories operating will 
be found in § 5, par. 3 hereafter. Considerable expansion has taken place in the industry, 
particularly since 1945-46. In 1938-39, three factories processed 603,302 1b. of fish 
valued at £13,700, whereas in 1951~52 seventeen factories processed 6,754,943 Ib., valued 
at £884,697. 


4. By-Products.—Processing of offal for fish-meals, etc., has been established in 
certain States. The processing of livers for vitamin-rich oils has been undertaken in 
several States and oil-production has been favourably developed. 


§ 4. Inquiries and Research. 


y. General.—The Australian fishing industry has been the subject of anumber of 
official inquiries seeking an explanation of the very slow rate of development and the 
unfortunate conditions prevailing within the industry as well as the paucity of supplies 
available to the public. Details of the inquiries undertaken, the recommendations 
arising from them and subsequent developments will be found in Official Year Book No. 
38, page 1082. 


2. Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization, Division of 
Fisheries.—Details of the establishment, organization and functions of the Division of 
Fisheries of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization will be 
found in Official Year Book No. 38, page 1083. 
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Since its inception, the work of the Division has extended, and there are field stations 
at Melbourne, Perth, Hobart, Dunwich (Queensland) and Thursday Island. The Division 
has two research vessels, F.R.V. Derwent Hunter, working in South Australian waters 
and a ketch F.R.V. Gahlevu working as a pearling lugger in the Thursday Island area. 


As a result of the exploratory investigations and the research of the Division, together 
with the collaboration of commercial fishermen, it has been shown that important species 
of pelagic fish can be taken in commercial quantities in Australia. It has been shown, 
too, that crayfish, mullet, shark, whitebait and New South Wales trawl fish stocks need 
the protection of regulations to preserve them. In all but the last mentioned, restrictions 
have been imposed by the administrative departments to preserve the stocks. 


Research on oysters has been aimed at cultivation methods, including the fertilization 
of mud to increase the output. It has been determined that the Pacific oyster from Japan 
can be established and grown satisfactorily in Tasmanian waters. Experiments are 
being carried out with Australian species of pearl-shell in the Thursday Island area to 
determine whether the cultivation methods used in Japan can be established. 


3. Commonwealth Fisheries Authority—The Commonwealth Tisheries Office, a 
section of the Department of Commerce and Agriculture, was established as a result of a 
recommendation in 1941 by the Tariff Board, after a public inquiry into the fishing 
industry, that a Commonwealth developmental authority should be established. Details 
of the establishment, organization and functions of the Authority will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 38, page 1084. 


In accordance with the Tariff Board report, scientific research, as distinct from 
developmental and administrative functions, was left to the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization which had established a Division of Fisheries for 
this purpose in 1937. 


After the revocation of the Commonwealth war-time powers, the Commonwealth and 
State spheres were fixed at an interstate conference in February, 1947. The Common- 
wealth is responsible for extra-territorial waters, whaling, pearling, rehabilitation of 
ex-servicemen in the fishing industry, fishery training schools, commercial development 
of fisheries, promotion of uniform conditions governing catches of various species of 
fish, statistics, information and publications. 


4. North Australia Development Committee.—In 1946 the North Australia Develop- 
ment Committee gave considerable attention to the fisheries resources of North Australia 
and recommended that a hydrological and oceanographical survey should be made of 
the area. It also suggested that a biological survey should be made of pearl shell with 
particular reference to the possibility of instituting pearl shell culture. It recommended 
that all information regarding the area should be compiled and made available for 
scientific workers. It also recommended that an economic survey of the fisheries 
resources should be made, comparing them particularly with those of the Netherlands 
East Indies. - : 


5. Whaling.—TIhe Commonwealth Fisheries Office carried out extensive investi- 
gational and preparatory work for the establishment of an Australian whaling industry. 
A commission of three members was established in 1949, and a station was built at 
Babbage Island in Western Australia. Operations did not begin until the 1950 season, 
when 40 whales were processed and in 1952, with three catcher boats, this station obtained 
its quota of 600 whales. A second station in Wertern Australia at Pt. Cloates, which 
began operating in 1949, in 1952 took 536 whales of its 600 quota, and a smaller station 
near Albany took 51 of a quota of 75. A new station at Moreton Island (Queensland) 
in its first season (1952), took its full quota of 600 whales. 


The Director of Fisheries represents Australia on the International Whaling Com- 
mission, which controls whaling throughout the world. 
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§ 5. The Fishing Industry. 


1. Boats and Men Engaged, and Take.—(i) General Fisheries. The returns have 
been compiled from particulars supplied by the State Departments, and while the data 
do not generally lend themselves to presentation on a uniform basis, the principal facte 
are shown in the following tables. 


GENERAL FISHERIES, 1951-52. 


























Particulars. NS.W. Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.’ Tas. N.T. Aust. 
(a) 

No. of boats engaged... 2,142 693 3,408 1,400 531 | gir 10 9,095 
Value of boats and equip- 

ment £’000 1,503 622 Q22 475 686 400 | 5 4.613 

No. of men engaged .. 1(b)2,598 974 6,963 3,992 925 1,134 16 { 16,602 

Total take oh 

Fish . ‘ooo Ib. | 25,473 | 10,133 9,020 6,950 8,089 | 5,224 62 | 64,951 

£’o000 1,385 760 519 550 290 261 5 1 3,770 

Crayfish .. 7000 Ib. 688 623 Be 2,750 75795 1,879 os 13,735 

£’000 106 62 ae 242 585 I4t sea 1,136 

Prawns .. 7000 Ib. 1,792 i 375 wis. 24 ne is 2,191 

£’000 358 ar 47 on 5 Sie he, 410 

Crabs «. '000 Ib. 52 oe 313 ot 40 ce 405 

£’000 3 ais, 29 . 4 36 

t 





(a) Year ended December, 1951. (6) Fishermen’s licences issued ; licences are issued only to 
penore Serine a substantial proportion of their income from personal exertion from the capture and 
sale of fis 


Figures for Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in 
the table below :— 


GENERAL FISHERIES : AUSTRALIA, 





Particulars. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 





No. of boats engaged 5,462 17,059 10,160 93329 8,628 9,095 
Value of boats and 
equipment £’000 649 4,222 3,668 4,104 45149 4,613 
No. of men engaged(a) 9,081 18,378 17,440 15,637 14,870 16,602 
Fish obtained— 
Quantity "000 Ib. 68,626 76,169 75,414 69,970 63,995 64,951 
Gross value £’000 1,385 2,827 3,160 2,877 35555 3,770 
Crustaceans obtained— , 
Gross value £’000 135 457 664 914 725 1,582 




















{a) Includes Fishermen’s licences issued for New South Wales ; see note (b) above. 


(ii) Hdible Oyster Fisheries. Edible oyster firheries are of small dimensions outside 
New South Wales and Queensland. The available returns show the following takes 
during 1951-52 in these States :—-New South Wales, 7.6 million lb., value £380,144 ; 
Queensland, 482,000 Ib., value £15,050. In Tasmania the scallop is far more important 
than the oyster, and in 1951-52 the take was valued at £38,650. 
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Figures for Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 are shown in 
the following table :— 


EDIBLE OYSTER FISHERIES : AUSTRALIA. 








Particulars. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
No. of boats engaged 754 815 833 1,132 1,020 I,I14 
No. of men engaged .. 850 626 768 878 664 gor 


Oysters obtained— 
Quantity (a) ’00o lb. 9,984 8,115 7063 9,307 73245 8,535 
x Gross value (3) £ | 132,201 | 295,763 | 291,470 | 425,745 | 398,995 435,533 
(a) Includes scallops in Tasmania, 7,470 cwt. in 1947-48 ;_ 5,969 cwt. in 1948-49 ;_ 4,211 cwt. in 1949-50; 
3,219 ewt. in 1950-51; and 2,908 cwt. in 1951-52; 1938-39 weight not available. (6) Includes 


scallops in Tasmania, valued at £14,500 in 1938-39; £33,115 in 1947-48; £26,460 in 1948-49; £23,580 
in 1949-50; £31,540 in 1950-51; and £38,650 in 1951-52. : 





(iti) Pearland Pearl-shell Fisheries. (a) States. The following table shows particulars 
of equipment used in the pearling industry, men engaged and production for the year 
1951-52 -— 


PEARL AND PEARL-SHELL FISHERIES, 1951-52. 





' 
Pearl-shell. | Tortoise-shell. | Trochus-shell. 





























i 
Value oe 
f alue 
Boats o Men 
State or Boats of 
Territory. En- and En- | Quan- Pearls | Quan- Quan- 
gaged. | p ip- gaged.| tity ; Gross ob: tity | Gross tity | Gross 
nt ob- | Value. tained. ob-_ | Value. ob- ; Value. 
. * ) tained. (c) * | tained. tained. 
: No. & | No. | Tons.) £& & | Yous.) £ | Tons. £ 
Queensland a 103| 395,250) @1,250 446] 253,420) ust ae iy 1,159] 232,932 
W. Australia(d) .. 24} 102,600) 215 321|174,432| 1,490 2 150 17| 1,400 
Nor. Territory .. 5} 25,000] SI 86} 31,0c0 ox fs =a sy whe 
Australia = .. 132| 522,850] 1,516 8531458,852| I,490l . 2 150! 1,176) 234,332 
(a) Includes Torres Strait Islanders and Australian aboriginals. (b) Year ended December, 
1951. (ce) Incomplete ; as returned. 


(b) Australia. A summary of the principal statistics relating to pearl and pear]-shell 
fisheries is given in the following table for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


PEARL AND PEARL-SHELL FISHERIES : AUSTRALIA. 























Particulars. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. 1 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Boats engaged No. 181 12 I4I 126 I "132 
Value of Touts and = i a 2 
equipment, £ | 168,133 | 247,150 | 387,550 | 404,139 | 557,990 | 522,850 
Men engaged No. 1,750 1,245 1,417 1,383 1,621 1,516 
Pearl-shell obtained— i 
Quantity... tons 2,543 723 1,346 1,542 1,091 853 
Value... £ | 222,281 | 415,325 | 573,785 | 551,715 | 508,230 | 458,852 
Value of— 
Fearls obtained(a) £ 3,397 1,294 1,930 I,040 3,635 1,490 
Trochus-shell ob- 
tained— ’ 
Quantity tons 321 272 414 577 1,287 1,176 
Value .. £ 23,823 18,729 28,170 51,682 | 228,325 | 234,332 








(a) Incomplete ; as returned. 
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2, Value of Production._{i) Gross and Local Values, 1951-52. Although statistics of 
the value of production of the fishing industry have been on an established basis for some 
years, attention is drawn to the fact that the actual collection of statistics of the quantity 
of fish taken presents many difficulties and consequently any defects which may occur 
in the collection must necessarily be reflected in the value of production. Particulars 
of the value of other materials used in the process of production are not available for all 
States, so the values can only be stated at the point of production and not on a net 
basis as has been done with other industries. Variations in the relative proportions 
of marketing costs to gross production suggest that complete uniformity in method 
has not yet been attained. 














GROSS AND LOCAL VALUE OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION, 1951-52. 
( £000.) 
Product Producti Nother Net Valu 
. TOAaUCTIO: * e 
State. Valued "at keeng Valued "ah even of Peg. 
Principal Sl Place of Process of duction.(a) 
Markets. Production. | pyro, duction. 
New South Wales 2,233 412 1,821 156 1,665 
Victoria we 824 118 706 (b) (b) 
Queensland aie ws 1,095 260 835 225 610 
South Australia .. fan’ 792} ~ gI 701 (b) (b) 
Western Australia 1,253 — 28 1,225 167 1,058 
Tasmania . 441 (b) 441 (db) (b) 
6,638 909 | 59729 () () 


Total (c) ae oe | 


(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


(6) Not available. 
(c) Excludes production in the Northern Territory. 


(ii) Local Values, 1934-35 to 1938-39 (Average) and 1947-48 to 1951-52. In the 
following table the local value of fisheries production and the local value per head of 
population are shown by States for the average of years 1934-35 to 1938-39 and each 
of the years 1947-48 to 1951-52. Local value is gross value less marketing costs and 
is the value at the place of production. The value of materials used in the course of 
production is not available for all States and consequently production is valued at that 
point. These values therefore overstate the net values by the extent sof these costs. 


LOCAL VALUE OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION. 














Year. NLS.W. Vie. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Loca VaLvE.(a) 
(£’000.) 

Average, | . | | 
1934-35 to | | 
1938-39 .. 588 159 292 ! 182 229 | 80 1,530 
1947-48 .. 1,224 450 561 | 214 564 490 3,503 
1948-49 1,479 522 704 | 232 679 558 | 4,174 
1949-50 1,449 615 760 | 287 697 426 41234 
1950~51 1,730 7OO 812 404 812 4II 4,869 
1951~52 1,821 706 835 701 1,225 441 5729 

H 











(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 
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LOCAL VALUE OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION—continued. 





Year, N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. { Tas. Total. 








Locan VaLUE PER HEAD oF PoPuULATION. 








{s. d.) 

1 
Average, , 
1934-35 to 
1938-39 .. 4.5 I 9 5 Ir 6 3 io oOo. 611 4 6 
1947-48 .. 8 2 4 4 Io I 6 7 22 2 ' 37 5 9 3 
1948-49 9 8 ; 411 12 5 7 0 26 0 , 41 7 I0 9 
1949-50 9 2 5 8 I3 1 8 4 ' 25 6 ! 30 9 10 7 
1950-51 I0 7 6 3 13,7 wr 4 + 28 5 | 28 7 Ir 9g 
1Q51-52 10 Io 6 2 13 8 9 3 >) 41 5 | 29 6 13 6 

| 





(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


3. Fish Preserving.—The attempt to establish the fish preserving industry at the 
commencement of this century met with little success although a bounty was paid to 
encourage production. The industry, however, continued to operate, but there was 
no marked development until about 1945-46 when the production of canned fish amounted 
to 1,700,000 Ih. After that year production increased considerably and reached a 
peak of 10,900,000 Ib, in 1938-49, but by 1951~52 it had dectined to 6,800,000 lb. 


In addition to the canning of fish, other fish products are produced. The quantities 
produced during 1951-52 were 319,000 lb. of smoked fish and 1,099,000 Jb. of fish paste. 
In 1939 New South Wales and Tasmania were the only producing States, but by 
1941 the industry had been extended to South Australia and Western Australia. Details 
of production are given in the following te ble for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52. 


PRODUCTION OF CANNED FISH : AUSTRALIA, 











Particulars. 1938-39. 1947-48. 1948-49. , 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 


_ 





Number of factories 


operating(a) i 3 16) 16! 15 18 17 
Quantity .. Tb. | 603,302 | 9,731,702 10,886,254! 71442,521| 7,000,365] 6,754,943 





Value as £ 13,700 laa 973,027; 676,812} 701,141} 884,697 
tf 





(a) Including factories engaged in the canning of fish loaf. 


The varieties canned in the several States differ according to the catch available, 
but separate details for each variety are not collected. In New South Wales salmon 
is the principal variety. In South Australia the canned pack includes mullet, salmon, 
garfish, etc., in Western Australia herrings, crayfish and mullet, and in Tasmania, 
salmon and crayfish. zi 


4. State Revenue from Fisheries—The revenue from fisheries during the year 
1951-52 was £59,769 compared, with £48,866 in 1950-51 and £34,273 in 1938-39. Of the 
total of £59,769 in 1951-52 New South Wales collected £29,004, Victoria £4,164, Queens- 
land £11,124, South Australia £3,839, Western Australia (year ended December, 1951) 
£7,325, Tasmania £4,238 and Northern Territory £75. 


OverRsEa TRADE tn FisHery Propucts. g6r 


§ 6. Oversea Trade in Fishery Products. 


Nore.—Values of Australian oversea trade shown in this section are expressed in 
£A. f.0.b., Port of Shipment. 


1. Imports of Fish—The equivalent, in the round, of imported fish consumed in 
Australia in 1951-52, was 46 per cent. of the total consumption. Particulars of the 
imports of fish are shown below for the years 1947-48 to 1951-52 in comparison with 


1938-39. 


FISH (INCLUDING SHELL FISH): IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA, 

















(Cwt.) 
| 
Classification. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-52. | 1951-52. 
Fresh or preserved by cold 
process 84,028 | 73,060 | 100,902 | 59,152 | 103,926 | 150,972 
Potted or concentrated a 9,435 | 12,909 3,012 1,908 1,959 1,766 
Preserved in Tins—_ : 
Fish— 
Herrings EY: .. | 38,917 | 47,236 | 95,904 | 81,569°| 95,227 | 88,149 
Pilchards vs (a) 36,329 | 3,740 735 93° | 4,041 
Salmon 166,695 | 12,031 2,544 | 14,848 | 14,923 | 20,387 
Sardines (including sila) 29,372 | 58,733 | 61,962 | 50,253 | 80,645 | 70,334 
Other 14,306 | 24,432 | 8,682 | 5,074 | 4,535 | 15.455 
Shell Fish— ! 
Crustaceans .. ne 6,829 4,627 1,623 2,386 6,194 3,307 
Oysters es cate 1,939 I 29 59 121 198 
Other (a) 297 100 201 74 224 
Smoked or Dried (not salted) 8,122 | 26,090 | 32,331 | 70,524 | 64,099 | 56,235 
N.E.I. (including salted) .. 7,987 3,202 | 3,319 8,577 8,655 | 11,911 











(a) Not recorded separately. 


The value of fish and fish products imported during 1951-52 amounted to £4,983,000 
as compared with £1,470,854 in 1938-39. 


Canned fish (total imports of which in 1951-52 were valued at £3,320,390) constituted 
the largest proportion of the imports; salmon from the Soviet Union, herrings from 
the United Kingdom and Norway, pilchards from the Union of South Africa and sardines 
from Norway were the chief varieties imported. A considerable proportion of the 
fresh fish imported in 1951-52 came from the United Kingdom and New Zealand, and 
the potted fish came chiefly from the United Kingdom; the bulk of the remainder 
came from the United Kingdom and Spain. The small import of oysters was supplied by 
New Zealand, whilst the bulk of the crustaceans was supplied by the Union of South 
Africa and the Soviet Union. 


2. Exports of Fish.—During 1951-52 the exports of fish of Australian origin were 
as follows :—oysters in shell, 895 cwt., £6,590; other fresh or preserved by cold process, 
30,046 cwt., £1,069,048 ; potted or concentrated, 297 cwt., £13,705 ; fish, preserved in tins, 
5,240 cwt., £94,600 ; shell fish in tins, 1,335 ewt., £33,607; smoked or dried, 189 cwt., 
£3,797 ; and other fish, 16 cwt., £210. 


3. Exports of Pear! and other Shell—The exports of pearl, tortoise and trochus- 
shell of Australian origin are shown hereunder for the years 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 


1951-52. 
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PEARL, TROCHUS AND OTHER SHELL: 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 





| 





Article. 1938-39. | 1947-48. ' 1948-49. | 1949-50. ' Ig50-51. | 1951-52. 

Pear]-shell ewt. | 52,532 | ¥5,915 | 27,885 | 33,840 ; 22,877 | 14,473 
£ | 244,266 | 408,681 | 606,767 | 624,517 | 485,685 | 370,096 

Trochus-shell cwt. 9,108 | 10,096 | 15,547 | 10,765 | 27,460 | 33,731 
£ | 34,166 | 49,888 | 73,012 | 49,170 | 231,580 | 424,692 

Other shell cwt. 4 269 157 1,239 621 2,332 
£) 15} 1,710} 1,599 | 16,225 | 6,517 | 33,190 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Introduction.—A complete statistical account of the growth of the manufacturing 
industry in Australia cannot be given owing to the fact that prior to 1906 the necessary 
statistics were not collected by the several States on a definite and uniform basis. A 
standard classification of manufacturing industries was formulated at a conference of 
Australian Statisticians in 1902 and adopted by all States in 1906. Figures on this 
basis were prepared for 1907 and subsequent years. 

Prior to the federation of the Australian States in 1901, the manufacturing industry 
in Australia was primarily engaged in the production of goods for local use, mainly of 
food commodities, furniture, bricks, clothing made from imported materials, printing, 
the repair rather than the manufacture of machinery, and the preliminary treatment of 
primary products, such as wool-scouring and sawmilling. 

After federation, steady expansion of the manufacturing industry resulted from the 
removal of interstate trade barriers and the operation of a uniform protective tariff. 
This expansion was quickened as a result of the demands created by the 1914-18 War, 
the curtailment of imports, and the rapid growth of spending power within the com- 
munity. New and more advanced development took place, iron and steel works and 
many related and subsidiary industries were established, extensive manufacture of 
machinery was begun, and a wide range of high-grade products—textiles, metal 
manufactures, electrical goods, etc.—was added to the list of commodities made in 
Australia. 

A check was made in this expansion by the world-wide economic depression of 
1929-33, but returning general prosperity and the opportunities opened to local manu- 
facturers by import restrictions initiated revival in 1933 and, with depreciation of Aus- 
tralian currency, gave renewed stimulus to manufacturing enterprise. As economic 
conditions improved, the tariff, revenue duties and primage were reduced, but without 
materially prejudicing the progress of local manufactures. 

When war broke out in September, 1939, Australia became a major source of supply 
for British countries east of Suez and in meeting these demands, as well as those arising 
locally because of interruption of oversea importations, existing manufacturing industries 
expanded, and new enterprises were developed rapidly for the production of all classes of 
munitions, aircraft, ships, many new kinds of machinery and metal manufactures, 
scientific equipment, textiles, chemicals, etc. The outbreak of war with Japan, the basing 
of Allied armed forces in Australia, and Australian responsibilities for supplies in the 
South-west Pacific Area, gave added impetus to these developments, and manufacturing 
in Australia outstripped all previous levels. 

The cessation of war production and the transition of industry to a peace-time 
basis temporarily retarded progress, but from 1945-46 onward, there was renewed 
expansion of the manufacturing industries to which an inflow of capital from overseas 
contributed, 


2. Decentralization of Manufacturing Industries.—Following upon a report by the 
Secondary Industries Commission, the Commonwealth Government called a conference 
of Commonwealth and State Ministers in August, 1945 to formulate a national policy for 
the decentralization of secondary industries. It was agreed that the State Governments 
should seek to promote decentralization along the lines appropriate to each, providing 
necessary services, assistance and concessions to the full extent of State resources. The 
Commonwealth undertook to collaborate in all matters of Commonwealth industrial 
policy affecting the development and location of industry, to investigate in association 
with the States the prospects of developing secondary industries in selected areas, to 
advise the States of developments desirable for defence purposes, and to provide financial 
assistance for projects of national importance where the cost would be great relative to 
the State’s resources. 
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The Commonwealth has assisted decentralization by allocating to private industry 
munitions and other defence buildings in decentralized areas and accommodating 
migrants in provincial centres with prospects of development. Oversea firms con- 
templating establishment in Australia are encouraged to select locations in rural areas 
or the less industrialized States. 


3. Commonwealth Division of Industrial Development.—The Secondary Industries 
Commission was established in 1943 to investigate post-war uses for munitions factories, 
to plan for the transition of secondary industries from war-time to peace-time activities, 
and generally to seek to increase industrial efficiency and to explore opportunities for 
new industries. The Commission was disbanded in April, 1950. 


The functions of the Division of Industrial Development (formed in February, 1945 
as the Secondary Industries Division of the Department of Post-war Reconstruction) 
were extended in August, 1948 to include the encouragemert of industrial development, 
the exercising of Commonwealth responsibilities for the decentralization of industry, the 
promotion of industrial efficiency (especially the study of technical, production, and 
managerial problems and the dissemination and application of new knowledge and 
methods), the encouragement of the development of technological institutes and the 
publication of studies of the structure and operation of Australian manufacturing in- 
dustries. The Division was attached to the Ministry of National Development when 
formed in March, 1950 to plan the development of national resources and to promote 
decentralization and regional development in conjunction with the States. 


4. Customs and Excise Tariffs and Bounties on Manufactures.—Particulars of Aus- 
tralian customs and excise tariffs, and the constitution and functions of the Australian 
Tariff Board in relation to matters affecting the industrial development of Australia, are 
given in Chapter VIII.—Trade of this volume. 


Bounties are paid by the Commonwealth Government to encourage local manufacture 
of certain products. The Statutory provisions usually fix a term of operation of the 
bounty, provide for payment at a rate varying according to changes in the corresponding 
customs duty, specify the annual maximum amount ot bounty payable, and require 
the bounty to be withheld or reduced if a manufacturer’s net profit in production of the 
commodity exceeds a certain rate or if rates of wages and conditions of employment in 
production of the commodity do not conform to prescribed standards. 


5. Scientific Research and Standardization—{i) The Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization. The function of this Organization, reference to which 
also appears in Ch. XXIX., is to initiate and conduct research in connexion with 
industries in Australia, to train research workers, to establish industrial research 
studentships and fellowships, to make grants in aid of pure scientific research, to establish 
industrial research associations in various industries, to provide for testing and standardi- 
zation of scientific equipment, to conduct an information service relating to scientific and 
industrial matters, ard to act for Australia in liaison with other countries in matters of 
scientific research. 


(ii) The Standards Association of Australia. This Association, which is referred to 
also in Ch. XXIX., acts as the national standardizing organization of Australia 
and issues standard specifications for materials and codes of practice. Specifications 
and codes are prepared and revised periodically in accordance with the needs of industry, 
and standards are evolved and accepted by general consent. 


(iii) The National Association of Testing Authorities. The National Association of 
Testing Authorities organizes national testing facilities throughout Australia to serve 
private and governmental needs. Laboratories may register voluntarily in respect of 
tests within their competence and the Association is to ensure the maintenance of their 
standards of testing. It is expected that there will be general acceptance of certificates 
of tests issued in the name of the Association by the registered laboratories. 
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6. Definitions in Factory Statistics—The statistics relating to factories have been 
compiled from returns supplied annually by manufacturers to, and tabulated ‘by, the 
several State Statisticians, in the terms of the Statistical Acts of the States. A return 
must be supplied in respect of every factory, which is defined for this purpose as an 
establishment where four or more persons are employed or where power (other than 
manual) is used in any manufacturing prccess. This definition includes factories in 
educational and charitable institutions, reformatories, and other public institutions 
(except penitentiaries) but does not cover smallgoods makers, laundries, farriers, photo- 
graphy studios, florists and seedsmen, and most abattoirs. 


Tf a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with any other activity 
particulars relating to the manufacturing section only are included in the statistics. 
Where two or more industries are conducted in the same establishment, a separate return 
is obtained if practicable for each industry. 


Manufacturers are requested to state in their returns particulars as to the number, 
age, wages, etc., of their employees, the value of premises and equipment, the horse-power 
of machinery, the value, and in most cases the quantities, of raw materials and fuel used, 
and quantities and values of principal materials and articles produced. The returns 
obtained from manufacturers are not intended to show a complete record of the income 
or expenditure of factories nor to show the profits or losses of factories collectively or 
individually. 

The average number of persons employed is quoted on two different bases: the 
average during the period of operation and the average over the whole year. Of these 
the former is simply the aggregate of the average number of persons employed in each 
factory during its period of operation (whether the whole or only part of the year). This 
average is used only in respect of details relating to classification according to number 
of persons employed. The latter, which is used in all other instances, is calculated by 
reducing the average number working in the factories (irrespective of period of operation) 
to the equivalent number working for a full year. 


Working proprietors are included in all employment figures other than those relating 
to monthly employment and age dissections, but salaries and wages paid in all cases 
exclude drawings by working proprietors. 


The value of factory output is the value of the goods manufactured or their value 
after passing through the particular process of manufacture and includes the amount 
received for repair work, work done on commission and receipts for other factory work. 
The basie of valuation of the output is the selling value of the goods at the factory, 
exclusive of all delivery costs and charges and excise duties, but inclusive of bounty and 
subsidy payments to the manufacturer of the finished article. 


The value of production is the value added to raw materials by the process of manufac- 
ture. It is calculated by deducting from the value of factory output the value (at the 
factory) of the materials used, containers and packing, power, fuel, and light used, tools 
replaced, and materials used in repairs to plant (but not depreciation charges). 


In the process of manufacture, many goods are treated in several industries, the 
output of one becoming the raw materials of another, so that such commodities are 
counted more than once in the aggregate value of output and of raw materials. Examples 
are raw sugar passing from the mills to the refinery, metals from the smelters which become 
raw materials in establishments concerned in the production of metal goods, and timber 
from the sawmills used in furniture factories and in joinery. On the other hand, the 
aggregate value of production is assessed without duplication, the value added by each 
industry being taken into account once only. For this reason the value of production, 
and not the value of the output, is used as a measure of activity in the manufacturing 
industries as a whole. 

In the special case of Government factories and workshops, the value of output is, 
in most cases, estimated by adding 10 per cent. to the value of materials and fuel used 
and other factory costs, including salaries and wages paid. . 
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7. Classification of Factories—In the compilation of statistical data relating to 
factories in Australia, a standard classification of manufacturing industries, formulated 
at a conference of Australian statisticians in 1902 and revised from time to time, was 
used until the year 1929-30. A new classification was introduced in 1930-31, and this. 
in turn, was revised and extended (principally in regard to the placement and composition. 
of sub-classes) in accordance with decisions of the Statistician’s Conference, 1945. 


Owing to limitations of space, details published in general tables in this chapter are 
confined either to the sixteen classes of industry or total factory activity. Particulars 
of certain of the sub-classes shown below are published in the latter portion of this chapter 
and full details for all sub-classes may be found in the Secondary Industries Bulletin, 


published annually 


The principal classes and sub-classes in the current classification of factories are as 


follows :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES. 


Chass I.—TREATMENT OF NON-METALLIFEROUS 
MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS. 


Coke Works. 

Briquetting and Pulverized Coal. 
Carbide. 

Lime, Plaster of Paris, Asphalt. 
Fibrous Plaster and Products. 
Marble, Slate, etc. 

Cement. 

Asbestos Cement Sheets, etc. 
Other Cement Goods. 

Other. 


Cuass II.—BRICKS, POTTERY, GLASS, ETO. 


Bricks and Tiles, Fire Bricks and Fire-clay Goods. 
Earthenware, China, Porcelain, Terra-cotta. 

Glass (other than Bottles). 

Glass Bottles. 

Other. 


Cuass III.—CHemioats, DYEs, 
PaiNnTS, OILS, GREASE. 


Industrial and Heavy Chemicals and Acids. 
Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations. 
Explosives, 

White Lead, Paints, Varnish. 

Oils, Vegetable. 

Oils, Mineral. 

Oils, Animal. 

Boiling Down, Tallow Refining. 

Soap and Candles. 

Chemical Fertilizers. 

Inks, Polishes, etc. 

Matches. 

Other. 


EXPLOSIVES, 


IV.—INDUSTRIAL METALS, 
CONVEYANCES. 


Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling 
of Iron and Steel. 
Foundries—Ferrous. 
Plant, Equipment and Machinery. 
Other Enginecring. 
Extracting and Refining of other Metals, Alloys. 
Electrical Machinery, Cables and Apparatus. 
Construction and Repair of Vehicles (10 groups). 
Ship and Boat Building and Repairing, Marine 
Engineering. 
Cutlery and Small Hand Tools. 
Agricultural Machines and Implements. 
Non-Ferrous Metals— 
Rolling and Extrusion. 
Foundries, Casting, ete. 
Tron and Steel Sheets. 
Sheet Metal Working, Pressing, and Stamping. 
Pipes, Tubes and Fittings—Ferrous. 
Wire and Wire Netting (including Nails). 
Stoves, Ovens and Ranges. 
Gas Fittings and Meters. 
Lead Mills. 


CLASS MACHIN«S, 


Ctass IV.—INDUSTRIAL METALS, 


CONVEYANCES—continued. 


Sewing Machines. 

Arms, Ammunition (excluding Explosives). 
Wireless and Amplifying Apparatus. 

Other Metal Works. 


MACHINES, 


CLASS V.—PRECIOUS METALS, JEWELLERY, PLATE. 


Jewellery, 
Watches and Clocks (including Repairs). 
Electroplating (Gold, Silver, Chromium). 


Chass VI.—TEXTILES AND TEXTILE GOODS 
(Nor Dress). 


Cotton Ginning. 

Cotton Spinning and Weaving. 
Wool—Carding, Spinning, Weaving. 
Hosiery and other Knitted Goods. 
Silk, Natural. 

Rayon, Nylon and other Synthetic Fibres. 
Flax Mills. 

Rope and Cordage. 

Canvas Goods, Tents, Tarpaulins, etc. 
Bags and Sacks. 

Other. 


CLASs VII.—SKINS AND LEATHER (NOT CLOTHING 
OR FOOTWEAR). 


Furriers and Fur Dressing. 

Woolscouring and Fellmongery. 

Tanning, Currying, and Leather Dressing. 
Saddlery, Harness, Whips. 

Machine Belting. 

Bags, Trunks, etc. 


Chass VIII.—CLOTHING (EXCEPT KNITTED). 


Tailoiing and Ready-made Clothing. 
Waterproof and Oilskin Clothing. 
Dress.naking. 

Millinery. 

Shirts. Collars, Underclothing. 
Foundation Garments. 
Handkerchiefs, Ties, Scarves. 
Hats and Caps. 

Gloves. 

Boots and Shoes (not rubber). 
Boot and Shoe Repairing. 

Boot and Shoe Accessories. 
Umbrellas and Walking Sticks. 
Dyeworks and Cleaning. 

Other. 


Cuass IX.—Foop, DRINK AND TOBACCO. 


Flour Milling. 

Cereal Foods and Starch. 

Animal and Bird Foods. 

Chaffcutting and Corn Crushing. 
Bakeries (including Cakes and Pastry). 
Biscuits. 

Sugar Mills. 


GENERAL. 


Cuass IX.—¥Foop, .DRINK AND ToBacco— 
continued. 


Sugar Rolaine 
Sugar Confectionery (including Chocolate). 
Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canning. 
Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar. 

Bacon Curing. 

Butter Factories. 

Cheese Factories. 

Condensed and Dried Milk Factories. 
Margarine. © 

Meat and Fish Preserving. 
Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc. 

Ice and Refrigerating. 

Salt Refining. 

Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. 
Breweries. 

Distilleries. 

Wine Making. 

Cider and Perry Making. 

Malting. 

Bottling. 

Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff. 
Dehydrated Fruit and Vegetables. 
Ice-cream. 

Sausage Skins. 

Arrowroot. 

Other. 


CLAss X.—SAWMILLS, JOINERY, BOXES, ETO., 
WooD TURNING AND CARVING. 

Sawmills, 

Plywood and Venecr Mills. 

Bark Mills. 

Joinery. 

Cooperage. 

Boxes and Cases. 

Basketware and Wickerware (including Sea-grass 
and Bamboo Furniture). 

Perambulators. 

a and Ceiling Boards (not Plaster or Cement). 

er. 


CLASS XI.—FURNITURE OF WOOD, BEDDING, ETO. 


Billiard Tables, Cabinet and Furniture Making and 
Upholstery. 

Bedding and Mattresses. 

Furnishing Drapery, etc. 
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Chass XL—FURNITURE OF WoOD, BEDDING, 
ETO.—continued. 
Picture Frames. 
Blinds. 
Other. 
CLass XII.— Paper, STATIONERY, PRINTING, 


BOOKBINDING, ETO. 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Printing— 

Government. 

General, including Bookbinding. 
Manufactured Stationery. 
Stereotyping and Electrotyping. 
Process and Photo Engraving. 
Cardboard Boxes, Cartons and Containers. 
Paper Bags. ‘ 
Paper Making. 

Pencils, Penholders, Chalks, Crayons. 
Other. 


Chass XIII.—RvUBBER. 


Rubber Goods and Tyres’ Made. 
Tyre Retreading and Repairing. 


Ciass XIV.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Gramophones and Gramophone Records. 
Pianos, Piano-Players, Organs. 
Other. 


Chass XYV.—MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS. 


Linoleum, Leather Cloth, Oil Cloth, ctc. 

Bone, Horn, Ivory and Shell. 

Plastic Moulding and Products. 

Brooms and Brushes. 

Optica! Instruments and Appliances. 

Surgical and other Scientific Instruments and 
Appliances. 

Photographic Materials, including Developing and 
Printing. ; 

Toys, Games and Sports Requisites. 

Artificial Flowers. 

Other. 


CLass XVI.—HeEat, LigutT, AND POWER. 


Electric Light and Power. 
Gas works. 


8. Factory Development since 1901—Australia.—The development of the manufac- 
turing industries in Australia at intervals since 1901 is summarized in the following 

















table :— ‘ 
FACTORIES : AUSTRALIA. 
1 
\ Value of— 
; | Salaries 
Fac- |Employ- an 
Year. tories. | ment.(a) ; Wages Lye at var Pre: nl Sere 
Paid-(0)} Buel utput. | duction. Build- | Ma- 
Used. | (ec) ings. | chinery 
= pf} | 
No. "000. £’000. £’000. £’o000, £'000. £’000 £’000. 
1901 11,343 198 (a) (d) (d@) (d) (d) (a) 
1giz 14,455 312 | 27,528 81,763] 133,022 ; $1,259 | 32,701 } 31,516 
1920-21 17,113 367 | 62,932 | 213,579] 323,993 | 110,434 | 60,831 | 68,655 
193041 a 21,751 $39 | 62,455 | 172,489] 290,799 | 118,370 | 112,211 } 124,498 
1938-39 - 26,941 565 | 106,743 | 297,004; $00,420 | 203,416 | 130,930 | 143,662 
1945-46 oe 31,184 745 | 205,819 | 515,325} 867,648 | 352,323 | 186,939 | 185,545 
1946-47 34,768 805 | 237,174 | 600,164) 1,011,026 | 410,862 | 183,152 | 189,693 
1947-48 37,356 849 | 285,765 | 720,822] 1,210,119 | 489,297 | 211,143 | 213,719 
1948-49 40,070 890 | 339,287 | 856,610] 1,425,325 | 568,715 | 232,740 | 246,494 
1949-50 41,596 918 | 385,896 | 983,923) 1,645,411 | 661,488 | 259,549 | 285,602 
1950-51 43,147 969 | 491,857 /1,306,963 338,930 


2,150,568 | 843,605 | 303,406 





(a) 1901 and 1911—average employment during period of operation. Later years relate to average 


employment over whole year. Working propri 
working proprietors. 
available. 


etors included in all years. 
(c) Value of output less value of materials and fuel, etc., used. 


(b) Excludes drawings by 
(d) Not 
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Single year tables in this issue relate to the year 1950~51 and in the immediately 
preceding issue to the year 1949-50. 


§ 2. Number of Factories. 


1. Number of Factories in each State—The following table shows the number of 
factories operating in each State in the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 :— 


FACTORIES : NUMBER. 





| 





; j 
Year. i N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. + Aust. 
j , 1 
‘ ' | : 

1938-39 .. ++ | 9,464 | 9,250! 3,087 | 2,067! 2,129; 944 | 26,041 
1945-46 .. +. 12,287 | 10,195 { 2,945 , 25395 2,280 1,082 | 31,184 
1947-48 .. «. 15,194 | 11,642 ' 3,642 i 2,865 | 2,788 1,225 | 37,356 
1948-49 .. ++ , 16,087 | 12,702 | 4,083 2,927 2,925 ; 1,346 | 40,070 
1949-50 .. -» | 16,346 | 13,231 4,494 | 3,046 3,023 | 1,456 | 41,596 
1950-51 .. . | 17,129 | 13,5041 4,776 | 3014I | 3,111 | 1,486 | 43,147 





2. Number of Factories in Industrial Classes —(i) Australia. The next table shows 
the number of factories in Australia during 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 
classified in the industrial classes agreed upon by the Conference of Statisticians in 1930. 
This classification, which was introduced during 1930-31, superseded the grouping which 
had been in use since 1902. Details of some of the principal industries included in the 
table will be found in § 11 hereunder. 


FACTORIES : NUMBER IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, AUSTRALIA. 





Class of Industry. 1938—39.} 1945~46. 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50.| 1950-51. 











I. Treatment of Non- ead Mine 

















.. and Quarry Products 564 591 } 933'' 1,025 ' 1,126 1,235 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 471 410 517 544 561 583 
TM. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, 
Oils and Grease 666 886 975; 1,010 1,006 1,020 
IY. Industrial Metals, Machines, Convey: | ' i 
ances .. 7:255 | 8,816 , 10,910 11,801 , 12,362 13,106 
¥V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and Plate. 290 337 555° 623 1 619 629 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) 611) 883 982, 1,065 , 1,155 } 1,190 
VII. Skins and Leather (not vipeiing 2 or : : 
Footwear) as 533 651 727 ' 746: 75t 761 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) 45314 5,215 6,069 ' 6,533 ; 6,620 6,684. 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 5,202 5,865 6,475 6,659 6,796 6,865 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., Wood 1 f : 
Turning and Carving - 2,822, 3,148 4,001 4,530 4,893 5,165 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, ete. 1,149 1,140 1,568 1,726 1,820 1,936 
XII. Paper, Stationery, ee Book- i ' ! 1 
binding, etc. me 1,816 + 1,703 1,852 1,942 1,98 | 2,010 
XIII. Rubber .. as as 299 ! 308 | 371 398 404 41L 
XIV. Musical Instruments bes ne 34 | 4r 56 64 59 66 
XV. Miscellaneous Products a4 ea 413. 714 899 . 947 _, 985 1,032 
Total, Classes I. to XV. «. | 26,439 | 30,708 | 36,890 . 39,606 | 41,138 | 42,693 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power ee a 502 | 476 466 | 464 | 458 454 
Grand Total $45 .. | 26,941 ; 31,184 | 37:356 ' 40,070 41,596 | 43,147 





Although not the best index of manufacturing activity, the number of factories 
affords some indication of the development of secondary industries. Except for the two 
war years 1941-42 and 1942-43, when there were decreases, the number of factories 
increased each year from 1931-32 to 1950-51 ; in the latter year the number of factories 
in Australia reached the record total of 43,147 or 60.2 per cent. greater than in 1938-39. 
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(ti) States, 1950-51. The following table shows the number of factories in each 
State classified according to the nature of the industry :— 


FACTORIES : NUMBER IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, 1950-51. 















































Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Aust. 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous | 

Mine and Quarry Products... 438 399 90 140 Iir 57 | 1,235 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. ; 277 138 49 59 43 7 583 

TI. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints, Oils and Grease 513 303 63 69 49 23 | 1,020 

IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Con- 
veyances . 5,297 | 3,966! 1,459 1,013 994 | 377 | 13,106 

Y. Precious Metals, J ewellery and 
Plate 265 218 38 52 50 6 629 

VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not 
Dress) 435 630 32 46 35 12 | 1,190 

VII. Skins and Leather (not Clothing or or 
Footwear) .. 346 272 53 44 36 10 761 
‘VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 2,965 2,360 469 397 427 66 | 6,684 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco : 2,376 1,961 1,028 648 552 300 | 6,865 

xX. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, ete., 

Wood Turning and Carving .. 1,942 1,268 874 272 338 471 | 5,165 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, etc. 643 624 273 150 158 88 | 1,936 

XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, Book- 
binding, etc. 833 725 179 122 123 28 | 2,010 
-XTTI. Rubber we a 152 122 57 4I 23 16 4Ir 
XIV. Musical Instruments |! oy 30 20 4 7 5 dua 66 
XY. Miscellaneous Products “n 488 393 47 44 50 10 | 1,032 
Total Classes I. to XV. .. 17,000 } 13,399 4,715 3,104 2,994 | 1,481 | 42,693 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power ns 129 105 61 37 17 5 454 
Grand Total as me 17,129 | 13,504 4,776 3,141 3,112 | 1,486 | 43,147 





§ 3. Classification of Factories according to Number of Persons 
Employed. 

1. General.—The size classification of factories is based on the average weekly 
number of persons employed during the period of operation (including working pro- 
‘prietors). Prior to 1945-46 there was no dissection of the ‘‘ over 100 employees ” group, 
but for that and subsequent years this group was subdivided into the seven size groups 
as shown in the table below. 


2. States, 1950-51.—The following table shows, for each State, the number of 
factories classified according to the average number of persons employed :— 


FACTORIES : CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FACTORY, 1950-51. 


























iecrsnie sea played: | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'and, | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. !Tasmanfa.| Aust. 
NUMBER OF FACTORIES. 

Under 4 .. a 5,129 4,087 1,469 852 1,251 | 605 | 13,393 
4 <e oe 1,438 1,159 454 284 198 | 162 3,695 
5toto .. ++ | 4776 | 3,372 | 1,349 859 828 | = 372 | 11,556 
11 t0 20... .. | 2,525 | 2,020 658 493 392 | 153 | 6,241 
21 to 50 .. -. | 3,953 | 1,723 514 374 278 | 118 | 4,960 
51 to 100.. st 658 593 153 154 102 45 1,705 
IOI to 200 os 362 | 308 102 68 44 18 go2 
201 to 300 “ IOI 103 | 46 20 II 4 285 
301 to 400 ba 53 50 | II 14 3 | I 132 
401 to 500 ‘s 25 28 4 5 2 | I 65 
501 to 750 ais 54 36 9 6 3 108 
751 to 1,000 19 | 8 4 | 4 I | I 37 
Over 1,000 ei 36 | 17 | 3 8 I 6A) 68 
Total .. 1 47,129 | 13,504! 4,776 | 3,141 | grrr | 14486 | 43,147 
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The relative importance of large and small factories is illustrated by a classification 
of the average number of persons employed according to the size of factory in which 


they work :— 
FACTORIES : 


OF FACTORY, 1950-51. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONS EMPLOYED ACCORDING TO SIZE 





Size of Factory | 


" Victoria. 





Q’land. | S. Aust. 




















(Persons employed). N.S.W. W. Aust. Tas. ! Aust. 
AveERAGE NuMBER EMPLOYED DURING PERIOD WoRKED. 

Under 4... .. | 10,543 8,346! 3,145 | 1,822 2,556 1,331 | 27,733 
4 Sep 53752 4,636 1,816 1,136 j 792 648 | 14,780 
5 to 10 33.323 | 23,615 | 9,322 | 5,911 | 5,557) 2,570 | 80,298 
Ir to20.. 37,066 | 29,567 : 9,625 73165 5,620 + 2,190 | 91,233 
21 to 50 .. 61,556 | 53,883 | 15,558. 11,520] 8,777, 3,721 | 155,015 
51 to 100 45:944 | 42,202 ' 10,865 10,624 6,873 3,098 | 119,606 
I0I to 200 - 49,867 | 42,917 ' 14,347 9,727 6,036 2,468 | 125,362 
201 to 300 * 24,339 | 25,131 | II,052 . 4,834 2,663 | 1,088 | 69,107 
301 to 400 18,074 | 17,610 | 3,622! 4,814 1,012 | 365 | 45,497 
401 to 500 , 115237 | 125413 1,822 | 2,052 go2 ' 493 | 28,919 
501 to 750 32,795 | 21,908 | 5,601 | 3,414, .. 1,835 | 65,553 
751 to 1,000 .. 16,654 | 6,692 | 31443 | 3,658 858, 903 | 32,208 
Over 1,000 «+ , 63,406 | 29,094 | 5,358 | 37,101 2,751 4,064 | 121,774 

Total 410,556 | 318,014 | 95,576 | 83,768 | 44,397 | 24,774 |977,085 
Average per Factory ' 23.97 ; 23-55 l 20.01 | 26.671 14.27 16.67 | 22.65 


3. Australia, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51.—In the following table 
factories in Australia are classified according to the number of persons employed in 
conformity with the practice prior to 1945-46. 


FACTORIES : CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, 



































AUSTRALIA. 
Establishments Employing on the Average— 
20 and under. | 21 to roo. rox and upwards. Total. 
Year. 
Es- Persons | Es- Persons Es- Persons Es- Persons 
tablish- em- tablish- em- tablish- em- tablish- em- 
: Tents. | ployed. | ments. | ployed. | ments. | ployed. | ments. | ployed. 
i 
1938-39— : ‘ 
Number ' 21,982 | 129,505 ; 4,013 | 170,971 946 | 272,022 | 26,941 } 572,498 
Average per ‘establish- 1 
ment ue a 5.89 | a 42.60 of 287.55 i 21.25. 
Proportion of total % : 81.59 22.62 14.90 29.86 3.51 47.52 | 100 100 
1945-46— 
Number 24,819 | 154,242 5,080 j 211,781 1,285 | 390,538 | 31,184 | 756,561 
Average per ‘establish- ' 
ment Set a 6.25 be 41.69 he 303.92 32 24.26 
eeorgon of total % 1 79.59 20.39 16.29 | 27.99 4.12 51.62 | 100 100 
1947-48— ' 
Number | 29,947 | 187,085 | 6,014 | 249,858 | 1,395 | 419,725 | 37,356 | 856,668 
averse per “establish- 
ent we les 6.25 ax 41.55 ae 300.88 fs 22.93 
Propottion of total % 80.17 21.84 16.09 29.16 3-74 49.00 | 100 100 
1948-49— 
Number 32,394 | 200,889 | 6,226 | 257,204 1,450 | 439,710 | 40,070 | 897,803 
Average per “establish- 
ment ae os 6.20 a 41.38 ste 303.25 “<a 22.41 
Proportion of total % 80.84 22.38 15.54 28.65 3.62 48.97 | 100 100 
1949-50— 
Number. 33,673 | 207,600 | 6,442 | 266,476 | 1,481 | 454,900 | 41,596 | 928,976 
Average per ‘establish- 
ment 3s e's 6.17 a 41.37 ae 307.16 nie 22.33 
Bronortion of ‘total % 80.95 22.35 15.49 28.68 3.56 48.97 | 100 roo 
1950-S1— 
Number 34,885 | 214,044 | 6,665 | 274,621 | 1,597 | 488,420 | 43,147 | 977,085 
Average per establish- i 
aS o% 6.14 a 41.20 a 305.84 22.65 
Proportion of total % 80.85 21.91 15.45 28.11 3.70 49.98 | 100 roo 
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§ 4, Power Equipment in Factories. 


1. General.—In 1936-37 statistics of power equipment in factories were collected on 
a basis different from that previously in use. Information now obtained relates to the 
‘* rated horse-power ” of engines ordinarily in use and of engines in reserve or idle, omitting 
obsolete engines. Jn addition, particulars of the power equipment of Central Electric 
Stations are collected in greater detail. To avoid duplication it is essential that some 
distinction should be made between Central Electric Stations and other classes of 
industries. In the following tables Central Electric Stations have been treated separately 
from other factories. 

In par. 2 below, 883 factories are shown in 1950-51 as using no power other than 
hand-power, the distribution of these factories among the various industries being as 
follows: Lime, Plaster and Asphalt, 10; Industrial and Heavy Chemicals and Acids 
and Pharmaceutical and Toilet Preparations, 11 ; Galvanized Lronworking, Tinsmithing, 
39; Tailoring and Ready-made Clothing, 246; Dressmaking, 59; Millinery, 20; 
Bakeries, 89; Cabinet and Furniture Making, 25; all other industries, 384. 


2. Rated Horse-power of Engines in Factories other than Central Electric Stations.— 
The following table shows the number of factories using power-driven machinery, those 
using manual labour only, and the total rated horse-power of engines and electric motors 
ordinarily in use and in reserve or idle during 1950-51 :— 


FACTORIES(a): TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND ELECTRIC 
; MOTORS, 1950-51. 

















Number of Establishments.(a) ap mice oot Mone 
State. 
4 In Reserve or 
Bag | omen. | ota || Onstage [tent 
\ 
ae ae eS a 
iy 

New South Wales | 16.980 59 17,039 |! 1,451,191 186,003 
Victoria ue ate | 13,153 282 13,435 | 928,163 134,884 
Queensland sar! 4,518 233 45731 338,836 40,232 
South Australia 2,964 143 3,107 251,764 33»336 
Western Australia | 2,840 158 2,998 |! 130,200 20,610 
Tasmania 1,455 28 1,483 150,804 21,722 
Australia. . 41,910 42,793 |! 3,250,958 | 436,787 

















(a) Excludes Central Electric Stations. ; 

3. Rated Horse-power of Engines and Electric Motors Ordinarily in Use.—{i) According 
to Type, States. Particulars of the types of engines, etc., and the total rated horse-power 
ordinarily in use in each State are given below :— 

FACTORIES(a): TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND ELECTRIC 
MOTORS ORDINARILY IN USE, 1950-51. 



































Motors driven by 
Steam. Internal Combustion. electricity. 
State. | Water. ; 5 Fo: 
Recipro-. Tur- Light | Heavy Pur | Own 
cating. bine. | [3 | ‘Oils. | ois. ° chased, | Genera- 
' . 
i 1 (e) 
4 
N.S.W. .. |106,218 77,445 | 2,704 | 53,159 | 68,765 172 |1,142,728! 66,779 {1,451,191 
Victoria -» | 23,210 . 39,442 | 2,917 | 12,703 | 17,096] 1,508 | 831,287} 34,541 | 928,163 
Queensland .. | 83,451 ' 15,100 6,618 20,080 | 20,338 we 203,249} 56,309 | 338,836 
S. Australia. . 55723 6,011 1,676 3,922 | 33,920 to | 220,502, 18,066 | 251,764 
W. Australia .. | 9,660 , 144 1,963 5,354 | 12,687 a 100,392] 6,053 | 130,200 
Tasmania ++, 2,402! 2,003 I 6,197 | 2,454 192 137,555 40 | 150,804 
ro ennilin foe ae ee ee Gr oe ey 
Australia... AAOEBG 1445 15,879 | 91,415 | 135,260 1,882 |2,635,713| 181,788 13,250,958 








(a) Excludes Central Electric Stations. (0) Excludes particulars in column (e). 
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(ii) According to Type, Australia. In the following table details of the total rated 
horse-power of the various types of engines in use are given for Australia for the years 
1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. 


FACTORIES(a) : TYPES AND TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES, ETC., 
ORDINARILY IN USE, AUSTRALIA. 





! 
Motors driven by 























Steam. Internal Combustion. electricity. 
Year. “| Water. A : a 
Recipro-| Tur- Light | Heavy Pur- wn " 
cating. | bine. Gas. Oils. Oils. chased. Benes 
Po een ba | () | 
. | i 
1938-39 -- | 268,409! 84,149 | 32,914 | 17,970 | 55,800; 1,616 [1,017,911] 179,889 11,478,769 
1945-46 ++ | 236,378 | £17,736 | 20,481 | 23,876 | 56,189 ) 1,737 }1,755,036) 226,692 |2,211,433 
1947-48 ++ | 235,116} 110,646 | 17,182 | 33,656 | 63,728 1,830 |2,073,409| 177,598 {2,535,567 
1948-49 .. | 229,953! 120,289 | 16,024 | 55,158 | 72,165 1,515 12,249,360} 177,296 |2,744,464 
1949-50 ++ | 232,047! 135,217 | 15,035 | 67,986 | 92,151 1,703 |2,421,174| 186,566 |2,965,313 
1950-51 «. | 230,664] 140,145 | 15,879 | 91,415 | 135,260 | 1,882 /2,635,713] 181,788 |3,250,958 
(a) Excludes Central Electric Stations. (6) Excludes particulars in column (c). 


(iii) In Classes of Industry, 1950-51. The next table shows the total rated horse- 
power of engines and electric motors ordinarily in use in the various classes of industry 
in each State. 


FACTORIES(a) : TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND ELECTRIC 
MOTORS ORDINARILY IN USE, 1950-51. 











Class of Industry. N.S. W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.} Tas. Aust. 
1 


I, Treatment of Non-metalli- 
ferous Mine and SyAny 





Products _ 74,027) 39,004 | 10,753 | 12,279 7,316 | 143,350 | 156,729 
IL. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete... 1 43,365) 26,413 6,001 6,760 55745 1,792 90,076 
III. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, : 

Paints, Oils and Grease .. + 87,762! 70,860 5,490 | 13,686 | 9,346 2,288 | 189,432 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, 

Conveyances_.. -- » 685,905} 267,972 | 75,363 ' 115,013 | 34,640 | 44,360 |1,223,253 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery , 1 t 

and Plate 1 45375} 5,605 380' 970; 488 58 | 11,876 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods ; ! : j 

(not Dress) ' 55,195] 82,026 | 4,958 6,650 2,009 | 4,704 | 155,542 


VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth: 18,372] 17,981 4,207 1 4,648 2,117 1,436 48,761 
ing or Footwear) een 























VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. + 27,756] 26,970 2,968 | 2,558 ' 1,728 498 62,478 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 171,552| 145,016 | 136,618 | 44,624 ' 29,596 | 13,657 ' 541,063 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., | ‘ 

Wood Turning and Carving 136,707) 98,093 | 70,497 ; 22,348 27,195 | 25,790 | 380,630 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, i } 
etc. 1 17,645] 15,610 7.143; 53745 3,697 1,713 515553 

XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, ’ 

Bookbinding, etc. 57,463] 67,386 6,715 ; 11,096 ! 4,278 | 40,484 | 187,422 

XII. Rubber .. aS 38,910] 38,900 5,489 . 2,230 | 364 224 86,117 

XIV. Musical Instruments ae 2,422 352 43, 13) 7 be : 2,837 

XY. Miscellaneous Products .. | 6,128] 16,263 358 1,584 412 | 339 34,984 

' ! 
1 ; 
Total, Classes I. to XV. .. !1,437,584/ 918,351 | 336,983 | 250,204 | 128,938 | 150,693 [3,222,753 
’ 
XVI. Gas Works Cie An 13,607} 9,812 1,853 1,560 1,262 II1 28,205 
i 
Grand Total ze ++ 11,451,191] 928,163 | 338,836 | 251,764 } 130,200 | 150,804 13,250,958 
: i 








(a) Excludes Central Electric Stations. 
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4. Capacity of Engines and Generators installed in Central Electric Stations.— 
(i) According to Type, Australia, Particulars of the type and the capacity of engines 
and generators installed in Central Electric Stations in Australia in 1950-51 are given 
in the following table :— 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS : POWER EQUIPMENT, AUSTRALIA, 1950-51. 





Capacity of Engines and Generators. 





Particulars. Steam. Internal Combustion. : 





f | Water. Total. 
Recipro-} -. Light | Heavy |- 
cating. | Turbine. Gas. | Oils. Oils. 


' 
j————_+]~- 











Engines installed Rated H.P. | 17,362 ) 2,703,225 19,374, 7,116 | 236,620 | 393,742 3,377,439 
: i : 





Generators installed— i H | | 
Kilowatt capacity— ‘ 
Total installed .. K.W. | 11,291 |! 2,008,583 | 14,793 4,343 | 155,199 | 283,520 2,477,729 
Effective capacity e 10,914 | 1,725,808 | 11,357! 3,083 | 143,385 | 288,862 . 2,183,409 
Horse-power equivalent— { d 
‘Total installed .. H.P. | 15,135 | 2,692,465 | 19,830 5,822 | 208,041 | 380,053 | 3,321,346 
Effective capacity 3 14,630 | 2,313,411 15,224 4,133 | 192,204 | 387,214 \ 2,926,816 











(ii) States. Details of the capacity of engines and generators installed in Central 
Electric Stations in each State in 1950-51 are given in the next table. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS : POWER EQUIPMENT, 1950-51. 


Particulars. , N.S.W. { Vic. Q’land. 





S. Aust. |W. amt Tas. Aust. 








i 


+ 
Engines installed Rated H.P. :1,353,272 919,345 | 348,247 lggcees 203,902 | 271,050 | 3,377,439 
‘ 


Generators installed— | | 


Kilowatt capacity— ' 
Total installed =... K.W. (1,042,039, 642,788 ' 245,776 ‘ | 206,925 145,721 | 194,480 | 2,477,729 
Effective capacity 3 895,775, 585,324 | 160,573 | | 205,769 | 135,846 | 200,122 | 2,183,409 





Horse-power caulvaleant— i | | 
Total installed . H.P. |1,396,833| 861,644 | 329,458 i 277,379 | 195,335 
Effective capacity i 1,200,768! 784,616 | 215,244 | 275, 829 | 182,099 





260,697 | 3,321,346 
268,260 ; 2,926,816 














§ 5. Employment in Factories. 


. Number Employed.—(i) General. All persons employed in the manufacturing 
activites of a factory, including proprietors who work in their own business and 
“outworkers” (see par. 4 (ii) hereinafter), are counted as factory employees, while those 
employed in selling and distributing, such as salesmen, travellers, collectors, carters 
employed solely on outward delivery of manufactured goods and retailing storemen are 
excluded. Prior to 1945-46 the occupational grouping collected was (i) working pro- 
prietors ; (ii) managers and overseers; (iii) accountants and clerks; (iv) enginedrivers 
and firemen ; (v) workers in factory, skilled and unskilled ; (vi) carters and messengers ; 
and (vii) persons working regularly at home for the establishment. This grouping did 
not record separate details for technical staff (e.g., chemists, draftsmen, etc.) and super- 
visory staff and in 1945-46 the set-up on the collection form was amended to obtain the 
following groupings :—{i) Working proprietors ; (ii) managerial and clerical staff including 
salaried managers and working directors; (iii) chemists, ‘draftsmen and other laboratory 
and research staff; (iv) foremen and overseers; (v) skilled and unskilled workers ; 
(vi) carters (excluding delivery only), messengers and persons working regularly at home. 
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Prior to the year 1928-29 average employment in factories was computed by dividing 
the sum of the number employed each week by the number of weeks worked. The 
figures therefore, represented the average number employed over the period worked, 
which, for many factories, was less than a full year. Commencing with the year 1928-29 
the figures represent the equivalent average number employed over a full year of fifty-two 
weeks. The classification of factories according to the number of persons employed (see 
§ 3 ante), however, is still based on the old method, but for all other purposes the average 
number engaged over the full year is used. 


(ii) Australia. Particulars of the numbers employed, the increase in employment 
and the rate per cent. of such increase are given for years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 
to 1950-51 in the following table :— 


FACTORIES : EMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA. 


























| Males. Females. Persons. 
! ee 7 
| Increase on Increase on Increase on 
Year. Number Preceding Year. | Nymber| Preceding Year. | Number] Preceding Year. 
"3 joyed. , ov rosea. 
, Ploy | ployed. ployed. | 
! N umber. Per Cent. Number.|Per Cent. Number.|Per Cent. 
| 1 : 7 
1938-39 | 412,591 | 3,989: 0. 152,515 1,957} 1.30 | 565,106] 5,946 1.06 
1945-46 548,888 | 12,995 | 2.42 | 196,370 | —18,316} —8.53 | 745,258 | —5,321 | —0.71 
1947-48 |é 640,925 | 36,625 6.06 | 207,951 7,322] 3-65 | 848,876 | 43,947 5.46 
1948-49 .» | 670,076 | 29,15r | 4.55 | 220,156 12,205) 5.87 | 890,232 | 41,356 4.87 
1949-50 .. | 689,508 | 19,432 | 2.90 | 228,153] 7,997] 3.63 | 917,661 | 27,429 3.08 
1950-51 + | 726,226 | 36,718 | 5-33 | 242,867 | 14,714] 6.45 ) 969,093 | 51,432 5.60 
NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates decrease. 
(iii) States. The following table shows, for the same years (a) the average number of 


persons employed in manufacturing industries in each State; (b) for each State, the 
percentage of the total number employed in factories in Australia; and (c) the number 
so employed per ten thousand of the mean population in each State and Australia. 


FACTORIES : EMPLOYMENT. 








Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. 


























Year. NS.W. | Tas, | Aust. 
! ' 
AVERAGE NumBer EMPLOYED DURING FULL YxHaR (52 WEEKS). 
: 1 1 Lr 
1938-39 .. «+ | 228,781 | 201,831 | 54,110 | 43,371 | 23,211 | 13,802 | 565,106 
1945-46 .. ++ | 310,870 | 256,249 | 65,460 | 63,188 | 30,256 | 19,235 | 745,258 
1947-48 .. ++ | 363,365 tbe: 79,754 | 73346 : 35,967 | 21,173 | 848,876 
1948-49 .. ++ | 378,380 | 292,006 | 82,945 | 75,945 | 38,354 | 22,602 | 890,232 
1949-50 . ++ | 382,385 | 303,476 | 88,963 | 78,598 | 40,733 | 23,506 | 917,661 
1950-51 .. 406,965 | 316,792 94.579 | 83,169 ] 43,761 | 23,827 | 969,093 
PERCENTAGE OF AUSTRALIAN TOTAL. 

1938-39 .. 40.48 | 35.72 9.58 7.67 4.11 2.44 100.00 
1945-46 .. . .s | 41.72 | 34.38 8.78 8.48 4.06 2.58 100.00 
1947-48 .. «- | 42.81 32.78 | 9.04 8.64 4.24 2.49 | 100,00 
1948-49 .. «. | 42.50 | 32.80 {| 9.32 8.53 4-31} 2.54 1 100.00 
1949-50 .. 41.67 | 33.07 | 9.69 8.57 4-44 2.56 | 100.00 
IQ50-5I .. 41.99 | 32.69 9.76 8.58 4.52 | 2.46 100.00 
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FACTORIES: EMPLOYMENT—continued. 
Year. | N.S.W. | Vitoria Q’land. | S. Aust. | w. Aust. | Tas. | Aust. 
Per 10,000 oF PopuLaTioN. 

1938-39 .. 836 | 1,078 537 | 729 497 581 815 
1945-46 .. 1,060 1,272 604 | 1,002 617 769 1,003 
1947-48 .. 1,209 1,345 690 I,I24 7O7 809 1,111 
1948-49 .- 1,235 | 1,382 731 | 1,142 734 843 | 1,141 
1949-50 .. 1,206 1,398 765 1,144 746 847 1,140 
1950-51 .. 1,243 1,416 793 1,170 766 829 1,166 


2. Rates of Increase, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51.—The percentage 
increase on the average number of persons employed in the preceding year is shown below 


for each State :— 


FACTORIES : 


ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 








Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 
1938-39 .. 1.74 0.02 3.82 | —1.62 0.34 4.80 1.06 
1945-46 .. —1.21 | —0.54 2.07 | —3.49 3.81 | —1.41 | —o.71 
1947-48 .. 5-90 4-71 7.20 3-73 6.39 6.20 5.46 
1948-49 .. 4-13 4.94 8.07 | 3.54 6.64 | 6.75 4.87 
1949-50 .. 1.06 3-93 7-26 3-49 6.20 4.00 3.08 
1950-51 .. 6.43 4-39 6.31 5.82 743 1.37 5.60 








3. Persons Employed in Classes of Industry—(i) Australia. 


NotTe.—Minus sign (—) indicates decrease. 


The following table 


shows the average number of persons employed in factories in each industrial class in 
Australia for the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 :— 


FACTORIES : 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, AUSTRALIA. 




















Class of Industry. 1938-39./ 1945-46. | 1947—48.| 1948-49.| 1949-50.| 1950-51. 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous ae ! 
and Quarry Products 10,343 9,929 | 14,263 { 15,572 16,598 | 18,436 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 15,709 | 13,466 | 17,536 ; 18,702 19,241 20,449 
qi. part mm ore: Explosives, Paints, a6 : ; 
ils an rease 19,61 33,471 31,808 55 25 39,32 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Convey- P j ao ate ; 
ances . 177,677 | 292,477 | 320,94 131 132 7307 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and Plate. - 3,726 3,240 6,069 aa ares 349-338 3 oy 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) 46,082 | 55,008 | 61,911 | 64,855 | 65,528 | 68,280 
VU. Skins and Leather (not Clothing or 
Footwear) ae -- | 10,767 | 14,492 | 15,624 | 15,902 16,277 | 15,801 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) be 86,092 | 93,370 | 111,693 | 118,133 | 118,757 | 122,464 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco |! 83,846 | 105,878 | 113,595 | 118,259 | 122,783 | 224,350 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., Wood 
Turning and Carving ‘ F 30,739 | 38,346 | 47,052 | 51,206 | 53,169 | 56,300 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding. ete. 15,287 | 13,107 | 18,546 , 20,024 | 21,021 | 22,818 
XI. Paper, Stationery, Printing, Book- 
binding, etc. . ae 39,913 | 39,905 | 47,813 | 50,571 | 53,002 | 55,328 
XIII. Rubber .. 7,502 8,699 | 10,753 | 11,808 | 12,382 | 13,526 
‘XIV. Musical Instruments 451 459 887 1,250 1,456 1,614 
XV. Miscellaneous Products pa 7.727 | 14,838 | 18,235 } 18,123 18,561 19,401 
Total, Classes I. to XV. 555.677 | 734,685 | 836.733 | 877,487 | 904,251 | 955.232 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power 9,429 |_ 10,573 } 12,143 13,410 | 13,861 
Grand Total .. 565,106 | 745,258 | 848,876 917,661 | 969,093 


948.—31 
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(ii) States. Particulars of the numbers employed in each industrial class are shown 


in the following table for each State :— 


FACTORIES : PERSONS EMPLOYED IN 





INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, 1950-51. 





Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. (W. Aust.| Tas. Aust, 








I. Treatment of Non-metalli- 
ferrous Mine and Quarry 
Products 7,600 

II. Bricks, Pottery, Giass, etc. | x1x,106 45856 

II. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, | 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, 








Conveyances... «+ [172,256 | 105,354 

V. Precious Metals, Jewellery | 
and Plate 2,138 3,265 

VI. Textiles and Textile Goods ! 
(not Dress) 25,299 | 35,320 

VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth: | 

ing or Footwear) te 6,252 5,626 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 49,947 | 49,186 
TX. Food, Drink and Tobacco |. 40,342 | 38,821 


S.@ Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., | 
Wood Turning and Carving | 19,705 | 14,279 
XI. eens of Wood, Bedding, | 


XII. Paver Stationery, Printing, | 
Bookbinding, ete. 


8,574 | 6,503 
24,332 | 18,039 


XII. Rubber .. «| 6430] 4,948 
XIV. Musical Instruments | 1,320 187 
XV. Miscellaneous Products i 8,790 | 8,527 
Total, Classes I. to XV. | 401,501 | 312,948 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power .. |__5,464 | 3,844 
Granda Total .. oom 406,965 | 316,792 





1,642 
1,046 


1,385 


31,496 | 


315 
1,997 
1,396 
9,999 

23,570 


10,388 


3440 | 


4,704 


1,155 ° 


35 
567 


93,135 


15444 


94:579 


) = 


1,479 1,584 713 | 18,436 

; 1,922 1,208 | 3Ir | 20,449 
l 2,982 1,628 , 300 | 36,323 

i 

' 41,435 | 15,971 | 7,286 | 373,798 
360 247 19 | 6,344 

| 2,592 8161 2,256 | 68,280 
1 3,451 gir! 365 | 15,807 
75230 | 55144 958 | 122,464 
10,757 | 6,051 © 4,809 | 124,350. 
3:990 | 4,864 3,074 | 56,300 
2,131! 1.500. 670 | 22,818 
3422 , 2,267 2,564 | 55,328 
733 138 121 | 13,526 

I 50 22 Sie 1,614 
905 404 | 208 19,401 


81,439 | 42,555 . 23,654 | 955,232 
1,730 1,206 , 173 13,861 
83,169 | 43,761 | 123,827 | 969,093 











4. Persons Employed According to Occupational Status.—(i) General. In the 
following table the average number of persons employed in each State during 1950-51 
are classified according to their occupational status. As mentioned previously, persons 
employed in factories are now classified on a basis different from that adopted prior to 
1945-46. The nature of this change is indicated.in § 5, par. 1. 


FACTORIES : PERSONS EMPLOYED—OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, 1950-51. 





{ 


Average Number of Persons Employed. 





State. Manager- 
Pro- Clerical Drafts- 


etc.(a) 


Working | ialand | Chemists, 
prietors. Staff, | men, etc. 


Workers | Carters 
in (excluding 


Foremen | Factory ; Delivery 
and (Skilled | only) and| Total. 
Overseers. and Messen- 


Un- gers, etc. 
skilled). (6) 





New South Wales .. | 13,503 | 42,258 5,001 





16,258 | 327,454 2,491 | 406,965 











Victoria .. ++ | 11,526 | 31,089 | 3,745 | 13,343 | 254,555 | 2534 | 316,792 
Queensland i 4,169 8,308 764 3,133 | 77,380 819 | 94,579 
South Australia .. 2,217 | 8,814 | 1,034 | 3,346 | 67,397 361 | 83,169 
Western Australia 2 302 3.175 285 | 1,606 | 36,254 139 | 43,761 
Tasmania os 980 | 2,238 292 974 | 19,223 120 | 23,827 

Australia .. | 34,697 | 95,882 | 11,121 | 38,660 | 782,269 | 6,464 | 969,093 








(a) Includes salaried managers and working directors. 


at home. 


(0) Includes persons working regularly 
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(ii) Outworkers. The term “ outworker ” or ‘‘ homeworker ” has acquired a special 
meaning in connexion with mannfacturing industries, and embraces only persons to whom 
work is given out by factories to be done at home. Owing to the amended employment 
groupings adopted in 1945-46 (see § 5. 1.) persons working regularly at home for factories 
are now included with carters, messengers and others and separate details are no longer 
available. The number of “ outworkers ” employed by factories in 1944-45 was 1,049. 

5. Monthly Employment, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1948-49 to 1950-51.—The following 
table shows the number of persons (excluding working proprietors) employed in factories 
on the pay-day nearest to the 15th of each month for years up to 1949-50 and on the last 
pay-day of the month thereafter. 

FACTORIES : MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA. 
(Exctupina WorRKING PROPRIETORS.) 



































Month. 1938-39. | 1945-46. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
MALEs. 
July .. . -» | 387,693 | 518,734 | 627,384 | 584,355 | 682,982 
August a3 Se 389,979 519,122 628,814 622,254 685,939 
September pan oe 391,576 511,909 629,426 647,097 686,058 
October an ae 393,977 505,753 629,671 652,632 687,683 
November ea ke 395,192 503,296 632,557 | ° 655,266 692,800 
December oo ae 394,438 489,040 631,782 6555475 690,750 
January os 5a 385,742 513,396 632,979 658,251 692,863 
February as Se 392,056 533,701 637,181 664,716 694,787 
March .. . »- | 395,146 | 543,347 | 641,432 | 669,505 | 696,447 
April .. a -+ | 391,005 | 547,253 | 640,693 | 669,558 | 700,339 
May .. He oe 393,609 553,980 644,806 674,432 702,813 
June .. os os 390,973 558,428 646,383 677,682 704,710 
FEMALES. 
July .. os aS 147,282 204,705 209,489 195,017 229,987 
August be ah 149,294 204,150 210,574 211,520 232,090 
September Be tus 151,159 199,331 212,656 219,868 233,014 
October as es 152,473 193,587 214,062 222,681 236,282 
November “ 152,806 191,689 215,239 225,064 238,740 
December x oe 151,165 183,899 214,158 223,805 237,141 
January = is 141,853 184,810 211,131 223,214 236,018 
February oa as 151,883 188,632 215,994 228,233 242,902 
March .. ae an 154,854 192,699 218,429 231,239 243,181 
April .. a ie 152,614 192,084 218,007 230,355 243,011 
May .. oe bs 150,693 -; 192,215 218,705 231,346 243,768 
June .. ee > 148,601 192,137 219,652 231,207 244,268 
PERSONS. 
July .. “ -. | 534,975 | 723,439 | 836,873 | 779,372 | 912,969 
August . -- | 539,273 | 723,272 | 839,388 | 833,774 | 918,029 
September oN a 542,735 711,240 842,082 866,965 919,972 
October . -- | 546,450 | 699,340 | 843,733 | 875,313 | 923,965 
November . -- | 547,998 | 694,085 | 847,796 | 880,330 | 931,540 
December . -. | 545,603 | 672,939 | 845,940 | 879,370 | 927,891 
January fe “s 527,595 698,206 | 844,110 881,465 928,881 
February ais ns 543,939 722,393 | 853,175 892,949 937,689 
March .. as Bs 550,000 736,046 | 859,861 900,744 939,628 
April .. + -- | 543,619 | 739,337 | 858,700 | 899,913 | 943,350 
May .. . .- | 544,302 | 746,195 | 863,511 | 905,778 | 946,581 
June .. va i 539,574 750,505 866,035 908,889 948,978 
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6. Distribution of Employees According to Age.—{i) States. The extension of 
statistics of employment in factories, decided upon at the Conference of Australian 
Statisticians held in 1945, permits of a distribution of employees (excluding working 
proprietors) into seven age-groups from 1945-46 onwards, instead of three as in previous 
years. The particulars are collected as at June. The numbers employed in each age- 
group in June, 1951, are given below :— 


FACTORIES : DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO AGE, JUNE, 1951. 
(Exctupine Worxine PROPRIETORS.) 









































Age Groups. | N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. Aust. 
Mates. 
Under 16 years .. 2,184 2,790 1,667 « 721 755 102 8,219 
16 years .. ss 4,403 2,868 1,581 810 847 328 | 10,837 
1 +. ° 5,103 3,295 1,510 | 927 887 404 | 12,126 
TO 550 58 -. | 5,670 35345 1,549 1,003 840 413 ,; 12,820 
19 »  -: -. | 5,408 | 3,253 | 1.444; 949; 763 384 | 12,201 
ZO 3 oe ++} 59722 3,513 1,527 1,057 733 383 | 12,935 
2I 4, andover .. | 264,411 | 198,053 | 65,980 | 60,253 | 30,251 | 16,624 | 635,572 
Total a4 292,901 | 217,117 | 75,258 | 65,720 | 35,076 | 18,638 | 704,710 
FEMALES. 
Under 16 years... 1,767 2,139 1,178 733 378 4 6,236 
16 years .. oe 3,377 2,527 948 620 490 201 8,163 
i 7 re Ee 35743 2,859 998 653 } 494 253 9,000 
3 ,  .. a 4,474 3,136 1,033 705 582 252 | 10,182 
19 5 .- oF 4,417 3,073 : 882 642 537 253 9,804 


























ZO gy. cae ne 4,362 2,955 902 698 | 525 257 9,699 
2t ,, andover .. | 84,014 | 75,508 | 11,477 | 12,268 4,512 3,405 | 191,184 
| ees 
Total .. | 106,154 | 92,197 | 17,418 | 16,319 7,518 4,662 | 244,268 
Prrsons. 
{ 
Under 16 years... | 3,951 |, 4,929 | 2,845 | 1,454) 1,133 143 | 14,455 
16 years .. +» | 72780 | 5,395 2,529 1,430 1,337 529 | 19,000 
TF 55 As a 8,846} 6,154 2,508 1,580 1,381 657 | 21,126 
TS54 55. a ooe ss) 1O,T44 6,481 2,582 1,708 1,422 665 | 23,002 
IQ 45 os a 9,825 6,326 2,326 1,591 1,300 637 | 22,005 
20> 55. ae .. | 10,084 | 6,468 | 2,429 1,755 1,258 640 | 22,634 
21 ,, andover .. , 348,425 |273,561 | 77.457 | 72,521 | 34,763 | 20,029 | 826,756 








Total ++ | 399,055 | 309,314 | 92,676 | 82,039 | 42,594 | 23,300 | 948,978 

















(ii) Australia. As comparative details based on the new age grouping are not 
available for the years prior to 1945-46, the following table shows the age distribution in 
sexes for Australia in June, 1939, 1946 and 1948 to 1951 on the old basis. 
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FACTORIES : DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO AGE, AUSTRALIA. 
(Excruptinc Worxkine Proprietors.) 










































Under 16 Years. 16 and under 21 21 Years and Over. Total. 
Years. 
In June— =— oe 
No. | Per Cent. No. -] Per Cent. No. Per Cent. No. Per Cent. 
H : 
Mates. 
1939 -- | 16,109 | 4.12 | 76,418 [ 19.55 | 298,446 | 76.33 | 390,973 | 100.00 
1946 4 9,016 ! r.61 | 69,413 12.43 | 479,999 85.96 | 558,428 | 100.00 
1948 oye 7:734' 1.24) 68,818 | 11.01 | 548,467] 87.75 | 625,019 | 100.00 
1949 sate 7,791 ' 1.20 | 66,035 10.22 |572,557 | 88.58 | 646,383 | 100.00 
1950 me 7,812 | 1.15 | 63,316 9.34 | 606,554 | 89.51 | 677,682 | 100.00 
1951 aut 8,219} 1.17 | 60,919 8.64 } 635,572 | 90.19 | 704,710 | 100.00 
FEMALES, 
1939 .. | 15,497! 10.43 | 56,273 37.87 | 76,831 51.70 | 148,601 { 100.00 
1946 we 7,881 | 4.10 | 53,018 | 27.59 | 131,238 | 68.31 | 192,137 | 100.00 
1948 an 6,549 | 3-15 | 52,201 25.09 | 149,291 71.76 | 208,041 | 100.00 
1949 ae 6,326 , 2.88 | 51,562 | 23.47 | 161,764 | 73.65 | 219,652 | 100.00 
1950 6,055 | 2.62 | 48,021 | 20.77 ]177,131 | 76.61 | 231,207 | 100.00 
1951 ay 6,236 2.55 | 46,848 | 19.18 1 191,184} 78.27 } 244,268 | 100.00 
PERSONS. 
1939 -+ | 31,606! 5.86 | 132,691 | 24.59 | 375,277! 69.55 | 539,574 | 100.00 
1946 .. | 16,897 ' 2.25 | 122,431 16.31 |611,237 | 81.44 | 750,565 | 100.00 
1948 .. | 14,283 I.7I | 121,019 | 14.53 |697,758! 83.76 | 833,060 | 100.00 
1949 -. | 14,127 , 1-63 117,597 | 13-58 | 734,321 | 84.79 | 866,035 | 100.00 
1950 -. | 13,867 | 1.53 | 111,337 | 12.25 |783,685 ; 86.22 |908,889 | 100.00 
1951 - | 14,455 | 1.52 {107,767 | 11.36 1826,756 | 87.12 1948,978 | 100.00 
§ 6. Sex Distribution in Factories. 
1. Distribution According to Sex of Persons Employed.—(i) General. In New South 


Wales the ratio of the number of females engaged in factories to the number of males 
during 1886 was about one to seven; in 1891 one to six; in 1903 it became about one 
to four; and in 1950-51 was one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to males 
during the year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat 
less, but in 1896 had increased to about one to three, and in 1950-51 was about two to five. 
For Australia as a whole the ratio of females employed in factories was highest in 1943-44 
at about two females to five males but by 1946-47 the ratio had declined to the level of 
one female to three males, where it has since remained. 

(ii) Average Number of Males and Females Employed. The following table shows the 
average number of males and females employed in factories in each State for 1933-39, 
1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 :— 


FACTORIES : MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED. 



























































1 
State. i 1938-39. 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-52. 
Mates. 
New South Wales 167,172 | 227,454 | 272,600 | 282,312 | 284,055 { 301,307 
Victoria - | 136,218 | 178,951 | 199,003 | 208,184 | 216,198 | 224,919 
Queensland. . ‘ 43,941 53,597 63,526 | 68,385 72,948 77,182 
South Australia | 35,406 49,523 59,071 , 61,005 63,294 67,015 
Western Australia .. | 18,704 24,268 290,517 1 31,682 33,711 36,349 
Tasmania ats | II,150 15,105 | 17,208 | 18,508 19,302 19,454 
Australia - | 412,591 | 548,888 | 640,925 | 670,076 | 689,508 | 726,226 
FEMALES. 

New South Wales - + 61,609 83,416 90,765 96,068 { 98,330 | 105,658 
Victoria -. | 65,613 77,298 79,268 83,822 ! 87,278 91,873 
Queensland. . . | 10,169 11,873 13,228 14,560 16,015 17,397 
South Australia 7,965 13,665 14,275 14,940 15,304 16,154 
Western Australia 4,507 5,988 6,450 6,672 7,022 7412 
Tasmania 2,652 4,130 3,965 4,094 4,204 4,373 
Australia 152,515 | 196,370 | 207,951 | 220,156 | 228,153 | 242,867 
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2. Rate of Variation for each Sex.—The percentages of increase or decrease on the 
average numbers of males and females employed in the preceding year are shown below 
for the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 :— 


FACTORIES: ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASES OF MALES AND FEMALES 



































EMPLOYED. 
State. 1938-39. 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Mates. 

New South Wales .. 1.69 1.65 6.60 3.56 6.17 6.07 
Victoria... 28 0.04 2.60 5-43 4.61 3.85 4.03 
Queensland. . a 3-79 4-09 7.11 7,65 6.67 5-80 
South Australia a8 —2.39 0.95 4.15 3.27 3.75 5.88 
Western Australia .. —0.30 8.32 7-04 | 7-33 6.40 7.83 
Tasmania .. oe 4-40 2.37 6.31 | 7.55 4-29 0.79 
Total ee 0.98 2.42 6.06 4.55. 2.90 5-33 

FEMALES. 
New South Wales .. 1.88 | — 8.24 3.87 5.84 2.35 7645 
Victoria... oe —0.03 | — 7.11 2.95 5-75 4.12 5.26 
Queensland. . ed 3.96 | — 6.16 7.63 10.07 9.99 8.63 
South Australia ac 1.98 | —16.76 2.17 4.66 2.44 5-55 
Western Australia .. 3.06 | —11.18 3.51 3.44 5.25 5-55 
Tasmania .. ine 6.51 | —13.14 5-71 3-25 2.72 4.02 
Total bie 1.30 | — 8.53 3.65, 5.87 3-63 6.45 





NotTE.—The minus sign (—) indicates decrease. 


3. Masculinity of Persons Employed in Factories—The extent to which females are 
employed in the factories of Australia may perhaps be more clearly shown by giving the 
masculinity of persons employed in each State. The following table shows particulars 
for the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 :— 


FACTORIES : MASCULINITY(a2) OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 








Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Aust. 
1938-39 .. ar 271 208 432 445 | 415 420 271 
1945-46 .. a 273 232 451 362 | 405 366 280 
1947-48 .. oe 300 251 480 414 | 458 434 308 
1948-49 .. 204 248 47° 408 | 475 452 304 
1949-50 .. 6 289 248 455 414 480 459 302 
1950-51 .. - | 285 | 245 444 | 415 | 490 | 445 | 299 





(a) Number of males per 100 females. 


For a number ofyears prior to 1926-27 there were on the average 300 males employed 
in factories for every 100 females, but by 1932-33, as a result of the particularly severe 
effect of the depression on the heavier industries where males predominate in number, 
there were only 239 males employed to every 100 females. With the subsequent 
recovery of employment in the heavier industries the proportion of males per 100 females 
increased to 271 in 1937-38 and 1938-39. The enlistment of men in the armed services 
and the expansion of industry and the consequential absorption of women brought about 
by the 1939-45 War caused a decrease in masculinity from 1938-39 to 1943-44. However, 
following the cessation of hostilities in 1945 and the return of servicemen to civilian 
life, the number of females employed in factories declined and masculinity increased, 
and in 1950-51 there were 299 males to every 100 females employed in factories. 
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4. Employment of Females in Particular Industries.—(i) General. ‘The greater 
number of females in manufacturing industries are employed in four classes, namely :— 
IV., Industrial Metals, Machines, etc.; VI., Textiles; VIII., Clothing; and IX., Food, 
Drink and Tobacco. In 1950-51 these industries accounted for 80.44 per cent. of all 
females in factories. In two classes only did the number of females exceed the number 
of males, namely, in Class VI., Textiles, where there were 125 females to every 100 males 
and in Class VIII, Clothing, with 25: females per 100 males. The following tables 
show the average number of males and females employed in each of these classes in 
1950-51 :-— 

MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, 1950-51. 























Class. | N.S. W. Vic. Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust, Tas. Aust. 
MALEs. 
“TV. Industrial Metals, ete. 153165 | 93,535 , 29:749 | 37,348 ; 15,296! 6,951 | 336,044 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 
(not Dress) See 11,039 | 15,885 727 1,389 408 920 30, 368 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) 13,363 | 14,937 2,602 2,082 15543 366 34,893 


‘All Other Classes 95,803 | 72,305 | 24,125 | 18,173 | 14,441 7,846 | 232,693 





LX. Food, Drink and Tobacco |. | 27,937 | 28,257 | 19,979 8,023 4,661 35371 92,228 
| 




















Total 301,307 | 224,919 | 77,182 ' 67,015 | 36,349! 19,454 | 726,226 
FEMALES. 

IV. Industrial Metals, etc. = 19,091 + 11,819 ' 1,747, 4,087 675 335 375754 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods j | | 

(not Dress) ms 14,260 - 19,435 , 1,270 1,203 408 1,336 37,912 

VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) ane 36,584 | 34,249 75397 5,148 | 3,601 592 87,571 

IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 12,405 | 10,564 3,591 2,734 1,390 1,438 32,122 

‘All Other Classes. . “a 23,318 1 15,806 31392 2,982 1,338 672 47,508 

Total .. ++ 1105,658 91,873 | 17,397 | 16,154 7,412 | 4,373 | 242,867 


(ii) Females Employed in Clothing Manufacture. The employment of females in the 
several industries of Class VIII., Clothing—in which class the largest number of females is 
employed—and the relation of their number to that of the males so employed are shown 
in the following table :-— 


FEMALES EMPLOYED IN CLOTHING INDUSTRIES, 1950-51. 


















































New South Wales. | Victoria. Other States. 
| 
cnaee ¥ Femi ¥F Femi F F 
‘¥ fe- emi- e- Femi- e- emi- 
Males. | males. ninity. | Males- | mates. ninity. | Males. | waates, | ninity. 
(a) (a) i @) 
! i ‘ 
are, age Ready-made ! 
Clothi . : 3.499 | 16,327 467 | 3,268 | 7,634 234 | 1,829 | 5,978 + 327 
W aterntoot: and Oilskin ‘ ' 
Clothing 119 925 609 155 434 280 . 15 116 | 773 
Dressmaking, Hemstitching ' 196 | 2,661 1,358 | 1,541 | 10,686 693 190 | 3,860 | 2,032 
Millinery , 234] 1,439 615 217 907 418 43 583 i 1,356 
Shirts, Collars and Under- : ' 
clothi hing P +. §53 | 4,727 855 589 | 4,602 781 194 | 2,205 ° 1,137 
Foundation Garments Bal 124 1,582 1,276 190 | 1,204 634 22 212 964 
Handkerchiefs, Ties and | ‘ 
Scarves os fs 173 983 568 87 408 | 469 2 6 300 
Hats and Caps .. ot 657 676 103 399 272 68 25 134 536 
Gloves - 107. 372 348 116 376 324 38 176 463 
Boots and Shoes — ' 3,903 | 4,208 108 | 5,587 | 5,718 1o2 | 2,333 | 1,974 + 85 
Boot and Shoe Repairing. - 1,401 } 88 6 624 29 5 705 34 5 
Boot and Shoe ‘Accessories ' 235 249 106 389 284 73 28 4] 14 
Umbrellas and Walking | . | 
Sticks 49 ' 93 190 26 62 238 18 49 272 
Dyeworks and Cleaning (in- : , H 
cluding Renovating and | 
Repairing) .. ' 2,063 | 2,169 105 | 1,676 | 1,435 86 | 1,151 | 1,407 122 
Other .. a oo 50 285 570 73 198 271 25 ead 
Total .. «+ | 13,363 | 36,584 274 | 14,937 | 34,249 229 | 6,593 | 16,738 254 





(a) Number of females per 100 males. 
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§ 7. Child Labour in Factories. 


1. Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories in 
the States is regulated by Acts of Parliament, as is the case with the employment of 
female labour. The object of the restrictions imposed is to ensure, amongst other things, 
that a proper period shall be devoted to primary education, and that the early years 
of labour sha]! not exhaust the worker before the attainment of full growth. 

2. Number of Children Employed, 1939, 1946 and 1948 to 1951.—In the returns for the: 
various States, the term “ child” denotes any person under sixteen years of age. The 
decline in the number of children employed from the peak of 33,553 reached in June, 
1940 to 14,455 in June, 1951, which is most marked in all States excepting Western Aus- 
tralia, was probably caused by several factors, including (i) the raising of the school 
leaving age in New South Wales and Tasmania, (ii) fewer children available for employ- 
ment owing to the decline in the birth rate which occurred about 1929, and (iii) the high 
level of employment which enabled parents to keep their children at school beyond the 
statutory leaving age. 

The following table shows the number of children of each sex employed in manu- 
facturing industries in June of the years mentioned. 


’ FACTORIES : CHILDREN(a) EMPLOYED, JUNE. 



























































State. 1939. | 1946. | 1948. | 1949. 1950. 1951. 
Mates. 
New South Wales .. os 53759 | 2,451 2,125 2,115 2,088 2,184 
Victoria .. ot? = 6,167 3.449 2,743 2,806 2,670 2,790 
Queensland a oy 1,790 1,237 1,265 1,336 | 1,495 1,667 
South Australia .. te 1,296 829 732 722 724 721 
Western Australia. . es 7O5 } 739 704 665 716 755 
Tasmania : ; 392 311 165 , 147 119 102 
a | a 
Australia .. .. | 16,509 | 9,016 75734 7791 7,812 8,219 
FEMALES. 

: , 7 
New South Wales .. te 7,084 1. 2,265 1,831 1,736 1,584. 1,767 
Victoria .. be bis 5,005 ' 3,007 2,564 2,354 2,181 2,139 
Queensland ib es 1,334 ' 1,020 955 1,068 1,140 1,178 
South Australia... e 1,053: 885 722 683 | 716 733 
Western Australia. . ea 521 | 478 357 390 | 362 378 
Tasmania both i 500 : 226 I20 95 92 41 
Australia .. -. | 15,497 7,881 6,549 | 6,326 ; 6,055 6,236 

| 

__Torat. 
| 
New South Wales .. -. | 12,843 | 4,716 | 3,956 3,851 3,672 3,951 
Victoria .. a -. | II,172 | 6,456 5307 5,160 4,851 4,929 
Queensland a ee 3,124 25257 2,220 2,404 2,635 2,845 
South Australia .. a 2,349 | 1,714 1,454 1,405 1,440 1,454 
Western Australia. . ei 1,226 1,217 1,061 1,055 1,078 1,133 
Tasmania a ace 892 537 | 285 242 IOI 143 
| 

! 7 

Australia... .. | 31,606 | 16,897 | 14,283 | 14,117 | 13,867 | 14,455 








(a) Under sixteen years of age. 

3. Proportion of Children Employed to Totat Employees.—The following table shows 
the proportion of children to total employees (excluding working proprietors) employed in 
factories in the various States in June of each of the years 1939, 1946 and 1948 to 1951. In 
1951 the proportion was highest in Queensland and lowest in Tasmania. 
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FACTORIES : PROPORTION OF CHILDREN EMPLOYED TO TOTAL EMPLOYEES, 
JUNE. 


(Per Cent.) 
(ExciupiInec Workine ProrrieTors.) 























State. 1939. 1949. ‘r9so. | > 1951. 

New South Wales .. 5.85 1.06 0.96 0.99 
Victoria .. 5.81 1.82 1.64 1.59 
Queensland 6.01 | 2.91 2.98 3.07 
South Australia 5-78 1.87 1.82 1.77 

_ Western Australia. . 5.61 2.85 2.69 2.66 
Tasmania 6.78 1.08 0.83 0.61 
Australia .. ae 5.86 2.25 1.71 1.63 1.53 1.52 

















4. Industries Employing Child Labour.—The distribution of children employed in 
factories in June, 1951, and the proportion of children employed to total employees 
is given in the following table according to the class of industry :— 


FACTORIES : CHILDREN EMPLOYED, BY CLASSES, AUSTRALIA, JUNE, 1951. 





Proportion of 
Children Employed. | Total Employees. | Children Employed 
(a) to Total Employees. 
Class of Industry. (a) 





Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 





























I. Treatment of Non- gceee  ee % % 
Mine and Quarry Products . 100 15 17,126 702 0.58 2.14 
IL. Bricks. Pottery. Glass. ete. .. 102 25 18,858 1,682 | 0.54 1.49 
HI. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints. Oils and Grease xs 1gt 1977 27,934 9,152 | 0.68 1.93 
TV. Industrial Metals, Machines, { 
Conveyances 3,629 644 | 330,318 39,134 | 1.10 1.65 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and | 
Plate 78 41 4549 1,208 1.71 3.39 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not 
Dress) 490 987 30,636 38,818 1.60 2.54 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Clothing : 
or Footwear) 99 42 11,126 3,640 0.89 1.15 
VII. Clothing (except Knitted) ae 496 3,006 30,343 87,608 | 1.63 3-43 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco \ 922 609 87,880 31,038 1.05 1.96 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes. ete. ; | 
Wood Turning and Carving... - 564 58 50,891 2,374 | I.1r 2.44 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, etc. - 653 65 17,972 3532 | 3-63 | 1.84 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, ! j 
Bookbinding, etc. .. oie 633 410 39,112 15,246 1.62 2.69 
XIL. Rubber ss : agate 60 41 10,700 3,022 | 0.56 1.36 
XIV. Musical Instruments ae | 31 3 1.204 357 | 2.57 0.84 
XV. Miscellaneous Products : 136 112 11,948 _ 6,639 | 1.14 1.69 
Se See one 
Total, Classes I. to XV. .. 8,184 ' 6,235 , 690,597 t 244,152 1.19 2.55 
i i 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power oo) 35 I 14,113 | 116 0.25 0.86 
Grand Total . a 8,219 6,236 }| 704,710 | 244,268 | 1.17 | 2.55 








(a) Excludes working proprietors. 


5. Apprenticeship.—In all the States, acts are in force for the regulation of the age 
at which children may be employed in gainful occupations. Legislative provision is also 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship under the various State Factories Acts or 
Arbitration Acts. These acts, while laying down general principles, leave to the wages 
tribunals the actual determination of the conditions under which apprentices may be 
employed. 
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§ 8. Salaries and Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


Note.—In all tables relating to salaries and wages paid in factories the amounts drawn 
by working proprietors are excluded. 


1. General—The importance of the manufacturing industries of Australia is 
indicated by the fact that the total value of the output for 1950-51 was £2,151,000,000, 
of which amount £1,235,000,000 represented the value of the materials used, including 
containers, etc.. tools replaced and repairs to plant and buildings, and £72,000,000 the 
value of the power, fuel and light used. The difference between the sum of the last two 
amounts and the value of the output, namely £844,000,000, represents the value of 
production as defined by the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney in 1925, i.e. “ the 
value of consumable commodities produced during the year, deducting, so far as possible, 
the value of goods consumed in process of production.” The total amount of salaries 
and wages paid in factories in 1950-51 was £492,000,000. This figure, which excludes 
amounts drawn by working proprietors, was the highest ever recorded and shows an 
increase of £106,000,000 or 27.5 per cent. on that for the previous year. 


2. Salaries and Wages Paid.—{i) In Classes of Industry, 1950-51. The amounts of 
salaries and wages paid in the various classes of industry in each State are shown in 
the following table :— 


FACTORIES : SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, 1950-51. 








( £000.) 
-e ~ ino 1 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. ‘ Victoria.! Q’land. S. Aust. lw. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
Rapes Steet «eae =e a 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- « 
ous Mine and Quarry Et . , 
ducts 4447 2,921 1 805 793 709 347 | 10,022 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. |. 6,299 | 2,664 ! 507‘ 1,038 597 149 | 11,254 
Ill. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, H 
Paints, Oils and Grease 9,543! 7,256 694 1,569 926 184 | 20,172 
i 


1V. Industrial Metals, Machines, 


Conveyances.. -- | 98,474 59,462 14,855 ° 23,309 7,518 | 3,824 | 207,442 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery | | 
and Plate 972 1,741 « 1x2... 165 | 106 7 3,103 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods Q 4 : 
(not Dress) 11,403 ' 16,660 753 1.304 328 997 | 33,445 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- : : 
ing or Footwear) .. ' 3.261 | 2.985. 680 ' 803 | 339 1gt 8,259 
VII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. . 18,394 | 19.826: 3,166 2,486 | 1,594 324 | 45,790 
FX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. _ 19,677 : 20,245 11,723 4,138 2,883 2,282 | 61,948 


X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc.; 
Wood Turning and Carving _ 9,212 | 


v | 6982, 4.435 1,882 2,110 | -1,353 | 25,973 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, | 


' 
ete. | 4,048 ' 2,912! 1,347 894 58 254 | 10,044 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, 1 ) i : : 
: Bookbinding, ete. | 12,967) 9,877 | 2154 1,708 | 1,021 1,575 | 29,302 
XIII. Rubber .. oe 4,034 | 3,115 | 540 382 65 58 8,194 
XIV. Musical Instruments ee | 586 94 15 23° 7 ie 725 
XY. Miscellaneous Products ee 4;:238 | 4,027 205° 407 144 82 9,103 











Total, Classes I. to XV. | 207,555 | seo766 Ale 41,991 41,901 | 18,936 | 11,627 | 482,776 


mies eet 
! 





XVI. Heat, Light and Power a 3,784 2,441 846 1,178 | 722 110 9,081 

















Grand Total .. ++ | 211,339 | 163,207 | 42,837 | 43,079 | 19,658 | 11,737 | 491,857 
' 


| 





(ii) Totals and Averages, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. The following 
statement shows the total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount 
paid per employee in each State, for each of the years indicated. The figures exclude 
working proprietors and the amounts drawn by them 
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FACTORIES : TOTAL AND AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES PAID. 


Year. Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. | Q’land. 'g. Aust. |W. Aust Tas. Aust. 


1938-39 | Total amount paid £’000 | 44,606 | 36.027] 10,887 8,169 4,574 2,480 , 106,743 
Average peremployee £ | 201.77 | 185.64 | 210.78 | 195.57 | 207.90 | 188.31 196.31 
1945-46 | Total amount paid £’000 | 87,647 | 70,499 | 18jor2 | 16,770 7,884 ; 5,007 ; 205,819 
Average per employee £ | 290.75 | 284.09 | 285.00 | 272.71 | 273.01 | 269.85 285.17 

( 

| 











1947-48 | Total amount paid £’000 } 125,346 | 93,802 | 24,163 | 24,853 | 10,736 6,865 | 285,765 
Average per employee £ | 357.03 | 349.36 | 327.72 { 348.42 | 316.26 | 337.45 | 348.95 
1948-49 | Total amount paid £'000 | 146,536 | 112,410 | 29,447 | 29,510 | 12,928 . 8,456 | 339,287 
Average per employee £ | 401.06 | 399.86 | 371.11 | 399.22 | 357.18 | 389.57 395.60 
1949-50 | Total amount paid £’o00 | 162,147 | 130,255 | 34,748 | 33,807 | 15,293 9,646 | 385,896 
.Average per employee £ | 439.04 | 446.05 | 408.67 | 442.05 | 397.13 | 428.30 430.59 
1950-5r {| Total amount paid £'o000 { 211,339 | 163,207 | 42,837 | 43,079 | 19,658 | 11,737 | 491,857 
Average per employee £ | 537-13 | 534-64 | 473.80 | 532.15 | 474.15 | 513.74 | 526.39 











In comparing the figures in the preceding table, regard should be paid to the nature 
of certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States than in 
others. In Victoria, for instance, there is a large number of hands employed in Class 
VIIL., Clothing, comprising a relatively high percentage of women and children. The 
highest average wages per employee in 1950-51 were paid in New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia, in that order. 


The average earnings per employee rose annually from 1938-39 to 1943-44 when a 
record high level of £291 was attained as a result of war-time conditions. In 1944-45 
the average dropped to £285 and remained at this level in 1945-46. From 1945-46 
average earnings rose each year and in 1950-51 reached a new record level of over £526. 


(iii) Earnings of Males and Females, 1950-51. The following table shows the 
amount of salaries and wages paid to males and females in each class of industry in each 
State :-— 


FACTORIES : SALARIES AND WAGES PAID—MALES AND FEMALES, 1950-51. 























( £7000.) 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Vitoria, Q’land. | S. Aust. lw. Aust Tas. | Aust. 
Mates. 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- | 

ous Mine and Quarry Pro- 
ducts_.. 4,360 | 2,835 786 775 698 342 | 9,796 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. . 5,971 2,518 498 1,000 577 146 | 10,710 

III. Chemicais, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. 7,982 6,131 603 1,386 876 175 | 17,153 

IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances. 91,768 | 55,102 | 14,355 ] 21,889 7,331 3,725 | 194,170 

VY. Precious Metals, ‘Jewellery 
and Plate 812 1,537 106 156 95 7 2,713 

VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 
(not Dress) 6,460 9,815 380 851 18,253 

VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 
ing or Footwear) aA 2,629 2,567 25 724 7,037 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 6,487 7,754 1,066 959 17,020 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 15,553 | 16,571 | 10,729 4,291 51,453 

Xx. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc.; 
Wood Turning and Carving 8,929 6,785 4,310 1,819 25,274 

XI. Perneare of Wood, Bedding, 
3,486 2,622 1,246 786 8,933 

xq. Pape, Stationery, "Printing, 
Bookbinding, etc. 10,589 8,364 1,747 1,420 24,447 
XIII. Rubber .. a 3,485 2,760 390 348 7,100 
XIV. Musical Instruments o 489 gr 15 22 624 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ae 3,269 3,038 1y7t 323 6,983 
Total, Classes I. to XV. | 172,269 | 128,490 } 37,027 | 36,749 401,666 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power... 3,762 2,433 843 1,176 9,039 
Grand Total .. «+ | 376,031 | 130,923 | 37,870 | 37,925 “10,336 [420.705 
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FACTORIES : SALARIES AND WAGES PAID—MALES AND FEMALES, 
1950-51— continued. 


(£’000.) 





Class of Industry. 


| N.S.W. | Vitoria Q’land. is. Aust. 
t 




















FEMALES. 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- | ’ 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- \ t 
ducts .. 87 | 86 19 18; Ir 5 226 
If. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 328 | 146 9 39 19 2 $43 
SII. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, ! 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. 1,561 6 3,125 90. 184 50 9 3,019 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, | | 
Conveyances os .. | 6,707! 4,360 §00 1,419 187 100 | 13,273 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery , : 
and Plate 161+ 204 6 8 12 391 
Vi. Textiles and Textile Goods 1 i 
(not Dress) 4,943 ' 6,845 373 453 | III 468 | 13,193 
VI. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- | | 
ing or Footwear) as 632 | 418 56 79° 34 4 1,223 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 11,907 12,072 4,100 1,527 | 995 169 | 28,770 
TX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 4,124} 3,674 994 847 383 473 | 10,495 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc.; | 
Wood Turning and Carving 283 196 125 63 | 15 16 698 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, | | 
etc. { 562 290 10x 108 , 36 3 1,110 
XII. Paper, Stationery, ‘Printing, . | 
Bookbinding, etc. 2,377 . 1,513 407 287 | 145 125 | 4,854 
XII. Rubber .. iss ate 354 150 34 4 3 1,094 
XIV. Musical Instruments na 4 or Tio ie TOI 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ~e Bs { 989 34 84 | 31 13 2,120 
' 
1 
Total, Classes I. to XV. ! 35,286°! 32,276 Seanad 4,964 5,151 2,033 1,400 {| 81,rr0 
eee | 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power “4 22 8 | 3 3 5 I 42 
Grand Total .. +. | 35,308 | 32,284 4:967 55154 2,038 1,401 | 81,152 

















(iv) Total and Average Earnings of Males and Females, 1938-39, 1945~46 and 1947-48 
to 1950-51. Particulars for these years are given in the table hereunder :— 


“FACTORIES : TOTAL AND AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES—MALES AND 














FEMALES. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. iw. Ast Tas. | Aust. 
MAaLEs. 

1938-39. Amount paid .. &’000 | 38,272 | 29,006 9,920 7,488 4,129 2,2 1,0. 
eos Proportion of total % 85.80 80.51 QI.12 91.66 90.28 oo.20 ret 
Average peremployee £ | 239.24 | 224.47 | 238.59 | 220.95 ; 235-49 | 212.09 231.84 
1945-46. Amount paid .. £’000 | 73,380 | 56,773 | 16,178 | 14,654 7,038 4,353 | 172,376 
Proportion of total % 83.72 80.53 89.82 87.39 89.27 86.96 83.75 
Average per employee £ | 335.34 | 330.86 | 314.56 | 305.70 | 306.74 | 301.35 326.99. 
1947-48, Amount paid ..  £’000. | 106,027 | 76,312 | 21,659 } 22,035 9,630 6,069 } 241,732 
Proportion of total % 84.58 | 81.35 89.64 88.66 89.70 88.39 84.59 
Average peremployee £ | 405.77 | 40r.52 | 357.14 | 385.31 | 349.33 | 369.89 | 394.24 
1948-49. Amount paid .. £’000 | 123,263 | 90,765 | 26,331 | 26,r40 | 11,555 7,503 | 285,557 
Proportion of total % 84.12 80.74 89.42 88.58 89.38 88.73 84.16 
Average peremployce £ | 455.88 | 457.85 | 405.20 | 442.11 | 390.29 | 425.40 446.20 
1949-50. Amount paid .. £000 | 135,875 | 105,135 | 30,948 | 29.907 , 13,692 8,538 } 324,005 
Proportion of total % 83.80 | 80.71 89.06 88.47 89.53 88.51 83.99 
Average peremployee £ | 499.33 | 510.86 | 446.87 | 487.71 | 433.40 | 465.44 492.23 
1g5o-5r. Amount paid .. £’000 | 176,031 | 130,923 | 37,870 | 37.925 | 17,620 | 10,336 | 410,705 
Proportion of total % 83.29 | 80.22 88.41 88.04 89.63 88.06 83.50 
Average peremployee £ | 609.05 } 610.44 | 516.83 | 583.93 | 515.67 | 558.67 591.46 
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FACTORIES: TOTAL AND AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES—MALES AND 

















FEMALES—continued. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vie. Q’land. | 8. Aust. Iw. Aust.| Tas. | Aust. 
FEMALES. 
1938-39. Amount paid .. £’000 6,334 7,021 967 681 445 246 15,694 


Proportion of total % 14.20 19.49 8.88 8.34 9-72 9.90 14.70 
Average peremployee £ | 103.66 | 108.25 96.00 86.44 99.58 93-19 103.92 
1945-46. Amount paid .. £’000 | 14,267 | 13,726 1,834 2,116 846 654 33,443 
Proportion of total % 16.28 19.47 10.18 12.61 10.73 13.04 16.25 
Average peremployee £ } 172.65 | 179.26 | 155.85 | 156.05 | 142.62 | 159.02 171.88 
1947-48. Amount paid .. £'000 | 19.319 | 17,490 2,504 2,818 1,106 796 44,033 
Proportion of total % 15.42 18765 10.36 11.34 10.30 Ir.61 15.41 
Average peremployee £]} 215.16 | 222.98 | 191.38 | 199.25 | 173.38 | 202.32 233.99 
1948-49. Amount paid... £’000 | 23,273 | 21,645 | 3,116 | 3,370 1,373 953 53,730 
Proportion of total % 15.88 19.26 10.58 Il.42 10.62 11.27 15.84 
Average peremployee £ } 245.02 | 261.17 | 216.90 | 227.81 } 208.35 | 234.25 246.83 
1949-50. Amount paid .. £’000 | 26,272 | 25,120 3,800 3,900 1,601 1,108 61,801 
Proportion of total % 16.20 19.29 10.94 11.53 10.47 Il.49 16.01 
Average peremployee £ | 270.27 } 291.35 | 240.93 } 257.30 |] 231.50 ] 265.32 274.12 
Ig50-5t. Amount paid .. £’000 | 35,308 | 32,284 4,967 5:154 2,038 1,401 81,152 
Proportion of total % 16.71 19.78 11.59 11.96 10.37 11.94 16.50 
Average peremployee £ { 338.08 { 355.57 | 289.82 | 322.04 | 279.55 | 322.46 338.12 





(v) Managers, Clerical Staff and Other Employees. A further analysis of salaries 
and wages paid is given in the following table for 1950-51 and shows the amounts paid 
to managerial and clerical staff including salaried managers and working directors, 
chemists, draftsmen and other laboratory and research staff, and those paid to other 
employees. As previously mentioned, amounts drawn by working proprietors are 
excluded in all cases :— 


FACTORIES : SALARIES AND WAGES PAID TO MANAGERS, CLERICAL STAFF, 
ETC., AND OTHER EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA, 1950-51., 
( £7000.) 
| Managers, Clerical 


' Staff, Chemists, All Other Employees. 
Draftsmen, etc. ; 





Class of Industry. 





' 























\ Males. Females. ; Males. Females. 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous ee and ry | 
Products oe 1,136 159 8,660 67 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. . t 868 206. 9,843 337 
Ilt. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, “Oils and | 
Grease .. -- | 3,621 881: 13,532 2,138 
TV. Industria} Metals, Machines, Conveyances eed 25,431 | 5,302 168,740 7.970 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and Plate we 300 |} 107 | 2,413 283 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) snl 2,375 916; 15,878 12,277 
VIL. Skins and Leather (not Clothing or Footwear) . i 858 149 . 6,178 1,074 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. : 2,567 1,291 14,453 | 27,479 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco. 7,506 1,882 43,946 8,614 
x. Sawmills, Joincry, Boxes, ete., Wood Turning : ! ; 
and Carving } 2,362 | 439 22,913 259 
XI. Furniture of Wood, “Bedding, ete. 753 239 8,180 871 
XII. Paper. Stationery, Penne: ‘Bookbinding, ete. 3,397 1,149 23,051 3,706 
SMI. Rubber... | 1,072 | 213 6,028 | 880 
XV. Musical Instruments vi a att 88 27 535 74 
XV. Miscellaneous Products a a = 1,123 | 371 5,859 | 1,750 
Total, Classes I. to XV. a — 53,457 Peel 13,331 348,209 67,779 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power... = Pe 8,196 
' 
4 


Grand Total ig es EF 54,300 13,367 356,405 67,785 


Average paid per employee 42 eis Se 784.19 354.00 ; 570.12 | 335.16 
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3. Power, Fuel and Light Used.—({i) In Classes of Industry, 1950-51. The 
expenditure by factories on power, fuel and light, including the value of lubricants 
and water, is of considerable importance ; in 1950-51 it amounted to a new high level 
of £71,682,000, an increase of £16,852,000 as compared with the previous year and 
approximately four and one half times the corresponding value in 1938-39. The 
following table shows the value of power, fuel and light, etc., used in the different classes 
of industry :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED(a), 1950-51. 



































( £7000.) 
I 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Aust. 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- H { 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- ; i ! 
ducts .. 1 998 722 276 262 261 136 2,655 
Ti. Bricks, Pottery, Giass, etc. . 2,349 1,075, 143 295 242 66 4,170 
Til, Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. 1,925 1,218 126 433 174 45 3,922 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, | 
Conveyances we ete 12,123 2,547 717 2,593 427 524 | 18,932 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery 
and Plate 52 65 6 14 5 se 142 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods | 
(not Dress) 823 | 1,195 37 138 25 58 | 2,276 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 
ing or Footwear) Mie 270 332 50 99 39 38 828 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 463 516 79 68 46 17 1,189 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 35435 3,041 1,655 894 578 257 9,860 
x. Sawmills, J oinery, Boxes, etc.; : 
Wood Turning and Carving 662 353 250 75 133 74 1,547 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, H 
etc. 86 51 26 24 12 4 203 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, i i . 
Bookbinding, etc. 653 640 69 | tar. 37 | 375. 1,895 
XII. Rubber .. scent} 473 533 51 38 a QO. 4,191 
XIV. Musical Instruments on 30 3 ot ae Sah. Vee: YA 33 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ae 233 204 13 26 5 ' 34 484. 
Total, Classes I. to XV. | 24.575 | 12,495 | 3.498} 5,080} x99] 1,606! 49,245 
\ 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power .. | 10,806! 4,876 | 2,797 | 2,187 1,768 3 | 22,437 
Grand Total .. -+ | 35,382 | 7,375 6,295 7,267 3,759 1,609 | 71,682 














(a) Includes value of lubricants and water. 


(ii) Values of Items, 1950-51. The following table shows the values of the various 
items of power, fuel and light used in factories in each State, during the year:— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF ITEMS OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED(qa), 1950-51. 






































( £7000.) 

Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
Coal, nied “i a 12,641 2,828 3,363 (8) 2,247 1,135 396 |(b) 22,610 
Bro af ie 2,701 na a A oa 2,701 
Brown Coal Briquettes . 1,336 a we a6 ae 1,336 
Coke .. + 6,301 752 94 |(e) 1,313 97 144 |(2) 8,701 
Wood .. hs ee 371 742 354 299 580 172 2,518 
Fuel Oi o .- 5,007 3,041 645 1,227 850 224 10,994 
Tar (Fuel) ar oe 349 170 5 62 14 9 609 
ep oe Sie 7,292 4,025 1,244 1,563 923 563 15,410 
oe 1,521 357 72 107 41 13 2,11 
Other (Charcoal, ate. ) on 77 372 107 151 102 I 810 
oe 1,132 622 165 167 r06 33 2,225 
Pinriceting Oils :: oe 690 425 246 131 XII 54 1,657 
Total ee e+ | 35,38% | 17,377 6,295 7,267 31759 1,609 71,682 
(a) Includes value of lubricants and water. (5) Includes £507,000, the value of 263,000 tons of 

Leigh Creek coal. {e) Includes £13,000, the value of 15,000 tons of coke breeze. 
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(iii) Quantities of Fuel Used, 1950-51. The following table shows the quantities of 
fuel used in factories in each State during the year :-— 


FACTORIES : QUANTITIES OF FUEL USED, 1950-51. 











‘Particulars. Unit. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. Ig. Aust. /W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
Coal, Black .. -. | ’ooo tons | 4,569 622) 1,149 |(@) 699 459 141 \(a) 7,639 
» Brown .. ‘‘ aie 5,779 ie ee ake 38 515779 
Brown Coal ‘Briquettes Pe ee 505 fa 0 is se 505 
Coke 3 1,734 150 24 ((b) 244 22 16 |(b) 2,190 
Wood we ae. os 194 657 249 181 435 126 1,842 
Fuel Of oie .. | 000 gals. | 86,368 | 51,590 8,226 | 21,974 | 11,210 3,043 | 182,411 
Tar (Fuel). F6 > H 20,893 4,065 158 1,971 862 405 28,954 
(a) Includes 263,000 tons of Leigh Creek coal. (b) Includes 15,000 tons of coke breeze. 


(iv) Total Value, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. The next table shows 
the amounts expended on power, fuel and light during these years :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED.(a) 








( £7000.) 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
1938-39 .. Pe 7,652 4,000 1,423 1,018 1,169 438 15,700 
1945-46 .. a 12,207 6,941 2,298 2,851 1,836 904 27,037 
1947-48 .. e 17,314 9,015 3,184 4,281 2,285 1,015 37,094 
1948-49 .. 209 21,611 11,337 4,086 5,123 2,745 1,160 46,062 
1949-50 .. a 25,536 13,695 5,119 5,942 3,184 1,354 54,830 
1950-51 .. o 35,381 17,371 6,295 7,267 35759 1,609 71,082 








(a) Includes value of lubricants and water. 


4. Value of Materials Used.—(i) Zn Classes of Industry, 1950-51. The value of 
materials used (which includes the value of containers, packing, etc., the cost of tools 
replaced and repairs to plant) in factories in Australia in 1950-51 resohed £1,235,281,000, 
representing 57.4 per cent. of the value of the final output (see par. 5). The following 
table shows the value of the materials used in various classes of industry in each State :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF MATERIALS USED, 1950-51. 












































( £7000.) 
{ | 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- | 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- : 
ducts .. 11,998 5,316 1,714 1,528 1,126 667 22.349 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass. etc. 4.578 2,137 345 879 370 89 8,398 
It. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, ! 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. | 46.735 | 27.348 { 3,826 | 6,413] 4,933 604 | 89,859 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, | 
Conveyances - ‘191,880 | 81.707 | 21,323 | 51,862! 10,165 9,884 | 366,821 
V. Precious Metals, ‘Jewellery | 
and Plate 1,034 | 2,342 61 119 65 4 3,625 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods | ; 
(not Dress) , 395183 | 60,151 | 3,750! 4,722 2,550) 4,416 | 114,772 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth: | ‘ 
ing or Footwear) .. | 18,685 | 14,031 2,977 | 14,773 ' 2,057 1,961 545484 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 33,537 | 34,103 4:770 2,833 | 25143 265 97,052 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 92,339 | 90,040 | 79,233 | 22,204 ' 16,206 9,319 | 309,341 
xX. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc.; ' ! D 
Wood Turning and Carving + 22,944 | 14,483 | 7,723; 4,959 3,168 | 2,564 | 55,842 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, j 
ete. 8,433 | 6,542 | 2,697; 1,932 1,295 362 | 21,260 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, 
Bookbinding, etc. | 24,547 | 18,896 3,127. 2,648 1,441 1,926 52,585 
XIM. Rubber .. ‘| 13,748 | 13,731 1,473 | 712 | 14r 119 29,924 
XIV. Musical Instruments ‘ 947 65 5 4 3 i 1,024 
XV. Miscellaneous Products | 6,437 | 7,253 328 990 ; 105 7x] 15,184 
1 
Total, Classes I. to XV. oe 378: 144 | 133,352 | 136,578 | 45,768 | 32,254 (1,223,118 
( 


XVI. Heat, Light and Power 5397 


3,858 { 1,105 ; 969 684 150 12,163 


382,002 | 334,457 | 237,547 | 46,452 | 32,401 11,235,281 








Grand Total .. ++ $522,422 
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(ii) Total Amount, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. The following table 
shows the values of materials used in factories for these years :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF MATERIALS USED. 








( £000.) 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.} Australia. 
1938-39 .. 2h 120,502 82,971 42,596 20,309 9,604 5,321 281,303 
1945-46 .. as 201,706 159,798 58,633 37,770 18,361 12,019 488,287 
1947-48 .. Bis 292,557 209,896 795174 61,620; 24,957 15,525 683,729 
1948-49 .- a 336,914 | 252,741 97,045 75,227 29,199 19,422 810,548 
1949-50 .. os | 384,467 293,528 108,682 83,277 34,750 24,390 929,094 
1950-51 .. : 522,422 | 382,002 1345457 117,547 46,452 32,401 | 1,235,281 


i 





5. Value of Output.—(i) In Classes of Industry, 1950-51. The value of the output 
of factories in the various classes in each State in 1950-51 is shown in the following 
table. It represents the selling value at the factory of goods made or processed during 
the year, including by-products. In addition, it includes the amount received for other 
work done such as repair work, assembling and making up for customers. The difference 
between the sum of the values of the materials and of the power, fuel and light used, 
and the value of output is the real value of factory production (see par. 6). 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF OUTPUT, 1950-51. 











( £7000.) 
; j ! 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust./ Tas. Aust. 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- 
ous Mine and Quarry ie ' 
ducts .. 20,285 | 11,457 | 3.372: 3,127 | 2,639 | 1,450] 42,329 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. 15,971 7,286 1,226 | 2,783 1,612 357 29,235 
IM. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, ‘ 
aints. Oils and Grease .. 77,359 | 45,720 5:340 | 10,119 6,874 1,072 | 146,48. 
IV, proces Metals, Machines, a , - ‘ ; : ‘ : ‘ septa 
onveyances .» {356,042 |175,170 | 49,93 9,340 | 22,596 | 19,658 | 712,7. 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery : ; : : : ue 
and Plate 2,701 5,126 256 397 248 17 8,745 
VI. Tort Dee) Textile Goods ‘ j ee : 
not Dress 59,927 | 90,12 5,09 74) 3.419 413 | 171,657 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth: : ; ; : , aN 6 
ing or Footwear) .. | 24,493 | 19,859 4,102 | 16,240 2,723 2,616 70,033 
VII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 63,385 | 65,834 9,604 6,344 4,682 748 | 150,597 


IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 137,066 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, ete.; 

Wood Turning and Carving } 39,938 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, 


130,329 | 101,334 | 32,026 | 22,945 | 13,823 | 437,523 
26,849 | 15,361 8,276 6,892 4,952 } 102,268 


ete. 15,196 | 11,898 4,936 3,494 2,315 761 38,600 
XIT. Paper, Stationery, ‘Printing, 

Bookbinding, etc. 49,904 | 37,372 7,004 5:983 | 3,428 $5,514 { 109,205 
XVII. Rubber .. .. | 19,081 | 20,772 2,342 1,364 296 245 44,100 
XIV. Musical Instruments aa 2,050 188 34 31 14 aca 2,317 
XV. Miscellaneous Products «. | 14,084 | 14,146 675 1,741 331 205 31,182 





Total, Classes I. to XV. !897,482 } 662,132 | 210,621 | 187,939 | 81,014 , $7,831 2,097,019 














12,901 5,591 4,417 3.417 | 793 53,549 








Grand Total .. 923,912 





| 
t 

XVI. Heat, Light and Power ++ {| 26,430 
i 


675,033 | 216,212 | 192,356 | 84,432 ' 58,624 12,150,568 





(ii) Total, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. The following table shows 
the value of output in each State during these years :-— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF OUTPUT. 








( £7000.) 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.} Australia. 
1938-39 .. an 218,419 152,968 63,321 35,005 19,549 T1,1§8 500,420 
1945-46 .. . 367,092 286,990 91,201 66,223 34,023 22,119 867,648 
1947-48 .. es 528,482 377,412 125,244 104,571 45,626 28,784 | 1,210,119 
1948-49 .. ws 609,724 446,838 54,670 124,018 53,418 36,657 | 1,425,325 
1949-50 .. .- 693,203 526.466 175,156 141,528 63,9785 45.080 | 1,645,411 

84.438 | 58,624 | 2.150,568 


IQg50-51 .. os 923,912 | 675,033 216,212 H 192,356 H 
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6. Value of Production.—{i) In Classes of Industry, 1950-51. The value of 
production for any industry was defined at the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney in 
1925 as ‘“‘the value of consumable commodities produced during the year, deducting, 
so far as possible, the value of goods consumed in process of production ” 


In accordance with this definition, it was agreed that a deduction consisting of the 
costs of raw material, containers, power, fuel, light, lubricants, water, tools replaced, 
repairs to plant and depreciation should be made from the “value of output”. All 
these deductions with the exception of depreciation are included in the items “ value of 
materials used ’”’ and “ value of fuel used ” as defined above. On account of the difficulty 
experienced in securing accurate figures for depreciation, it was agreed that no deduction 
should be made on this account for the present. The value of production as given in the 
following tables is obtained, therefore, by deducting “ value of materials used” and 
‘value of fuel used ” from the “ value of the output”. 


The figure thus calculated is, however, not the net value of production. The 
deduction for depreciation, particulars of which are shown in § 9, par. 4, was estimated 
at £37,014,000 for 1950-51. Many miscellaneous expenses, such as taxation, insurance, 
advertising and other sundry charges have not been taken into account. Therefore, 
it must not be inferred that when wages and salaries are deducted from the value of 
production the whole of the “surplus ” is available for interest and profit. 


The value of factory production therefore approximates “ net valuc added ” in the 
manufacturing process. It amounted in 1950-51 to £843.6 million to which Class IV., 
Industrial Metals, etc., with £327 million or more than five times the value of production 
of this class in 1938-39, made the greatest contribution. This total value of production 
in 1950-51 represented an increase of £182.1 million over the figure for 1949-50 and 
£640 million (315 per cent.) over the value of production recorded in 1938-39. 

The following table shows the value of production in 1950-51 in each State for the 
various classes of industry :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1950-51. 



































( £000.) 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. ;W. Aust.| Tas. 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- 
ducts .. 7,289 5,419 1,381 1,337 1,252 647 | 17,325 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. . 9,045 4,076 737 1,609 999 201 | 16,667 
III. Chemicals. Dyes, Explosives, } 
Paints. Oils and Grease .. 28,698 | 17,155 1,388 3,274 1,767 421 | §2,703 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances 1§2,038 { 90,916 | 27,898 | 34,886 | 12,005 9:250 | 326,993 
V. Precious Metals, "Jewellery } 
and Plate 1,616 2,720 189 263 177 13 4,978 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 
(not Dress) 19,921 | 28,780 1,311 1,813 844 1,939 | 54,608 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 
ing or Footwear) Las 5,538 5,496 1,075 1,368 627 617 | 14,721 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 29,385 31,214 4,756 3:442 2,494 466 | 71,757 
IX. Food, Brink and Tobacco .. 41,292 1 37,248 | 20,447 8,928 6,161 4,246 {118,322 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc.; i 
Wood Turning and Carving 16,332 12,012 7,389 | 3,242 3,591 2,315 | 44,881 
XI. Haraltare ¢ of Wood, Bedding, | 
6,678 51304 2,213 I, 1,008 95 | 37,137 
XII. Paper. Stationery, Printing, | 7 3 ne : : 
Bookbinding, etc. 24,705 | 17,836 3,807 »21 1,950 1214 | 54,72 
XI. Rubber 2859! 6.508 318 | > 61a 238 ee 2306s 
XIV. Musical Instruments 1,073 122 28 27 Ir the 1,260 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ‘7,413 6,689 334 | 725 221 132 | 15,514 
Total, Classes I. to XV. | 355,882 | 271,494. | 73,771 | 66,280 | 33,255 | 23.974 | 824,656 





XVI. Heat, Light and Power -. 10,227 4,166 1,689 1,262 965 640 








18,949 
Grand Total .. Ao Tens | 275,660 | 75,460 | 67,542 | 34,220 | 24,614 
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(ii) Total and Averages, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. The value of 
production and the amount per person employed and per head of population are shown 
in the following table. For Australia as a whole the value of production per head of 
population increased from £29.41 per head in 1938-39 to £101.5 per head in 1950-51. 
For value per person employed, the increase was not quite so pronounced (from £360 
per head in 1938-39 to £871 in 1950-51) owing to the considerable increase in the 
numbers of persons employed in 1950-51 as compared with 1938-39. 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Australia. 








VaLuxE. (£’000.) 





1 4 1 
1938-39 .- . | 90, 1266 65,996 19,301 13,679 8,776 5:399 | 203,417 
1945-46 .. ag 153,179 120,250 30,270 25,602 ' = 13,826 9,196 3525323 
1947-48 .. Be 218,611 1§8,501 42,886 38,670 18,384 12,245 489,297 
1948-49 .. o. 251,199 182,760 53,540 43,668 23,474 16,074 568,715 
1949-50 .. . 283,201 219,244 61,354 52,309 26,044 19,336 661,488 
1950-51 .. 366,109 275,660 75,460 67,542 34,220 24,614 843,605 





Per Person EmMpioyvep. (£.) 








1938-39 .. on 395 327 357 315 378 391 360 
1945-46 .. 493 469 462 405 457 478 473 
1947-48 .. 602 570 559 527, 51I 578 576 
1948-49 .. axe 664, 626 645 575 560 FXII 639 
1949-50 .. . 74% 722 690 666 =, 639 823 921 
1950-51 .. ‘a 900 870 798 812 782 | 1,033 87x 


Per Heap OF PopuLation. _ (£) 
















1938-39 .- a | 32.99 35-25 19.15 | 22.99 | 18.79 22.72 29.41 
1945-46 .. ot 52.23 59.66 27.92 ' 40.57 28.21 36.74 47.42 
1947-48 .. ye 72.71 76.60 38.54 59.28 36. 46.77 . 
1948-49 .. oa 81.98 86.48 47.18 65.65 | 

1949-50 .. as 89.28 101.02 52.75 : 

1950-51 .. fae 111.82 123.24 63.26 


7. Value of Output and Cost of Production.—As the total value of the output for 
Australia for 1950-51 was estimated at £2,150,568,000, there remained, after payment 
of £1,235,281,000 for the value of the materials used, £491,857,000 for salaries and wages, 
and £71,682,000 for power, fuel and light, a balance of £351,748,000 to provide for all 
other costs and overhead expenses such as rent, interest, insurance, pay-roll tax, income 
tax, depreciation, etc., as well as drawings by working proprietors and profit. The 
following table gives corresponding particulars for each State expressed absolutely and 
ag percentages of the total value of the output for the year 1950-51 :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1950-51. 

















| te. 
' Materials , Power, Fuel Sal d “Sthieriais | Total Val 

State. : Used. | and Light. ' aan A ‘ Pocpara of Output. 

(2) | (0) | Wages.)(e) 

VALUE AND Cost, ETC. 
— 

New South Wales Ss 522,422 35,381 211,339 154,770 923,912 
Victoria... : os Baa 63 | 17,371 163,207 112,453 675,033 
Queensland oe aig 134,457 | 6,295 42,837 32,623 216,232 
South Australia .. wie 117,547 | 7,267 43,079 24,463 192,356 
Western Australia oy 46,452 3,759 19,658 14,562 84,431 
Tasmania 5% «5 32,401 1,609 11,737 12,877 58,624 
Australia .. »+ | 1,235,281 | 71,682 491,857 351,748 2,150,508 





(a) Includes the value of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs to Hiarit, 
(0) Includes lubricants and water. (c) See paragraph preceding this table. 
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FACTORIES: VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1950-51— 























continued. 
(output ke 
Materi Power, Fuel | Salaries and | (9P'PUl ie5S | Total Value 
State. gees an Light. |. Wages: aoetery of Output. 
0) 
(2) ( Wages. )(c) 
PRoporTION OF Costs, ETC., TO ToTaL VALUE. 
(Per Cent.) 
New South Wales oe 56.54 3.83 22.88 |- 16.75 100.00 
Victoria. . ee 56.60 2.57 24.18 16.65 100.00 
Queensland La Pe 62.19 2.91 19.81 15.09 100.00 
South Australia .. bs 61.10 3.78 22.40 12.72 100.00 
Western Australia = 55.02 4.45 23.28 17.25 100.00 
Tasmania oe ne 55-27 2.75 20.02 21.96 100.00 
Australia .. ag 57-44 3.33 22.87 16.36 100.00 











2 Includes the value of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs to plant. 
(b) Includes lubricants and water. (ce) See paragraph preceding this table. 


§ 9. Value of Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery. 


1, General.—The following statement shows the value of land and buildings and of 
plant and machinery used in connexion with manufacturing industries during the year 
1950-51 :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY(a), 1950-51. 
( £7000.) 





Value of— N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. Australia, 
Land and buildings 130,468 101,326 23,958 23,303 13,380 10,971 303,406 
Plant and machinery 136,492 107,261 | 34,235 26,759 14,713 19,470 338,930 





Total oe 266,960 | 208,587 58,193 $0,062 28,093 30,441 642,336 


(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises and plant. 


The values recorded in this section are generally the values apportioned in the 
books of the individual firms after allowance has been made for depreciation, but they 
include estimates of the capital value of premises and plant rented. The totals shown 
in the table consequently do not represent the actual amount of capital invested in the 
items specified. 


2. Value of Land and Buildings.—{i) Total for Australia. The following table shows 
for Australia as a whole the approximate value of land and buildings occupied in connexion 
with manufacturing industries for 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. 
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FACTORIES : VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS(a), AUSTRALIA. 


























(a) Inciudes estimated value of rented premises. 


(ii) In Classes of Industry in States, 1950-51. 
of the various classes of industry in each State. 


FACTORIES: VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS(a), 


( £000.) 
Class of Industry. 1938-39. | 1945-46. : 1947-48. | 1948-49. “ie 1949-50. 
| 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous ‘ 
Mine and Quarry Products . . 2,779 3,020 | 3,860 4,331 ° 4,851 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. : 2,953 3,331 3,952 | 4.246 | 4,719 
IiI. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, i 
Paints, Oils and Grease ve 9,377 18,461 18,624 20,254 | 22,076 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances 5 34,841 59,530 64,868 ' 73,247 81,682 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and ! 
Plate E 633 752 1,279 ! 1,515 1,634 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not | 
Dress). 6,000 Q.t12 i 10,603 11,905 ! 14,838 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Clothing | | 
or Footwear) 2,096 2,966 3.441 | 3,777 ' = 4,158 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) 10,624 | 13,994 16,917: x8,440'' 19,763 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco : 335273 40,129 45,451 | 48,075 ' 52,197 
Xx. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., | 
Wood Turning and Carving.. 4,107 5,441 6,912 , 8,072 9,442 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, H 
ete. - tee 2,533 2,829 3,835: 4,235 4,828 
XIY. Paper, Stationery, Printing, 
Bookbinding, etc. .. ae 10,639 11,605 13,023: 14,517, 16,234 
XI. Rubber a : 1,676 1,865 2,152 2,476 | 3,038 
XIV. Musical Instruments | 105 133 234 268 325 
XV. Miscellaneous Products 1,433 2,965 3,680 3,929 | 4.360 
! H 
aoe i : 
Total, Classes I. to XV. .. | 121,069 | 176,133 | 198,831 | 219,287 , 244,125 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power se 9,851 10,806 12,312 13,453 15,424 
Grand Total 130,920 | 186,939 | 211,143 ' 232.740 ! 259,549 
t 


1950-51. 


6,281 
5,883 


20,920 
97,021 
1,688 
18,004 
45,764 
22,128 
60,217 
11,680 
55776 
20,828 
3,792 


387 
5,035 


284,404 


19,002 


303,406 


The following table gives particulars 





Class of Industry. 





I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- 
ducts... 

Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 

11. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints, Oils and Grease 

IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances.... 

¥. Precious Metals, Jewellery 

and Plate 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 
(not Dress) 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 
- ing or Footwear) a 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 

X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., 

‘Wood Turning and Carving 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, 


etc. 
XII. Paper, Stationery, | Printing, 
Bookbinding, etc. 


XHII. Rubber .. ss 
XIV. Musical Instraments 7 
XV. Miscellaneous Products 


Total, Classes I. to XV. 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power ss 
Grand Total .. os 
































(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises. 


1950-51. 
(£7000.) 
} 
| N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. | 8. Aust. ly. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 

= es 
2,766 1,899 | 409 383 | 314 510 6,281 
3.427 | 1,440 242 411 259, 105 | 5883 

! 
9:774 7,830 | 433 1,633 1 1,015 235 | 20,920 

i : : ' 

45,596 | 30,160! 6,901 | 7,919 | 3,714 1 2,731 | 97,021 
555 870 | 62 104 ! 86 1x | 1,688 
6,619 | 9,985 pr te 495: 205 260 | 18,004 
3,772 1,863 © 238 509 | 165 | 217+ 4,764 
9,842 | 8,644 1,276 1,251 ° 940 | 175 | 22,128 
21,408 | 19,256 8,616 5,129 | 3,648 , 2,160} 60,217 
4917 { 3,410! 1,241 873! 791 448 | 11,680 

| 
2,096 | 1,997; 725 442 36r | 155 55776 
8,490 6,692 { 1,265 1,109 H 669 | 2,603 | 20,828 
1,249 | 1,857 382 175 |. 74 554 3,792 
296 66 3 15° 7 oe 387 
2,445 2,037 125 253 | Ilr 64 5,035 
121,252 | 98,006 | 22,357 | 20,701 | 12,359 ie 9,729 | 284,404 
9,216 3,320 1,601 2,602 1,021 1,242 | 19,002 
130,468 | 101,326 | 23,958 | 23,303 | 13,380 | 10,971 | 303,406 
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(iii) Totals in each State. The following table shows the value of land and buildings 
in each State for the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.(a) 

















( £’000.) 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Australia. 
i | % 
1938-39. . oe 57,353 | 42,026 12,299 8,711 ‘ 7 3814 ; 3,717 130,920 
1945-46... 80,308 , 60,265 14,331 18,447 283 5,305 186,939 
1947-48... 91,860 | 66,229 16,609 20,691 en 6,271 211,143 
1948-49. . ror,241 } 73,384 18,508 22,218 : 10,054 | 7,335 232,740 
1949-50... ; 110,597 84,124 20,806 24,317 | = -11,055 8,650 259,549 
1950-51... | 130,468 | 101,326 23,958 23,303 13,380 10,971 303,406 








(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises. 


Prior to 1929-30 the increase in the value of land and buildings was uninterrupted, 
rising from £23 million in 1903 to £118 million in 1929-30, a growth of £95 million in 27 
years. During the three years ended 1932-33, there was a decline of £12 million to 
£105.8 million, but since that year the value has risen annually and stood at £303.4 
million in 1950~51. 


3. Value of Plant and Machinery.—{i) Total for Australia, 1938-39, 1945-46 and 
1947-48 to 1950-51. The following table shows for Australia the approximate value of 
plant and machinery used in factories. 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY(a), AUSTRALIA. 
































( £7000.) 
Class of Industry. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-SO. } 1950-51. 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous | 
Mine and Quarry Products.. ! 7,028 4,916 | 6,061 | 7,342 8,055 Ay 239 
AI. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc... 35145 2,968 31700 | 4:333 4,991 6,057 
HI. ea. apt Fi ag . | ‘ 
aints, Oils and Grease : 6,754 17,792 17,51 19,255 23,51 20,247 
Iv. Industrial Metals, Machines, ; ea t | : 2 
onveyances 33,03 $3,902 1,080. 70, 155 77,597 90,801 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and | >” _ Re as, , t : 
. late y 197 253 581 , 72r ' 770 808 
VI. oe and Textile Goods (not t ' 8 
6,657 7,737 10,201 | 12,797) 17,485 21,218 
VI. Sking and Leather (not Clothing ee | 
or Footwear) | 973 1,584 1,864 | 2,063 2,535 2,994 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 2,557 45135 3,905 | 6,923! 7,792 9,294 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco ++ 4 32,107 33,234 37,999 | 42,796 | 48,318 56,489 
x. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., | 
Wood Turning and Carving.. ! 3,908 5,023 6,991 ! 8,481 | 10,377 12,614 
XI. Purnities of Wood, Bedding, ! 
ete. ee 728 741i 1,190 | 1,427 1,679 2,035 
XII. Paper, Stationery, “Printing, i ‘ : ; 
Bookbinding, etc. 9,188 8,556 11,517 | 15,0271 19,193 27,616 
XITI. Rubber... ‘ .. | 1,368 1,219 1,855 | 2,244 2,754 3.456 
‘XiV. Musical Instruments we 12 23 80 |} 134 154 227 
XV. Miscellaneous Products oe 758 1,856 2,356 ' 2,806 3,275 4,008 
Total, Classes I. to XV. .. 108,412 | 143,939 | 168,896 | 196,504 | 228,493 | 273,103 
i 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power oi 35,250 41,606 44,823 ‘ 49,990 57,109 65,827 
Grand Total os os 143,662 | 185,545 | 213,719 | 246,494 | 285,602 | 338,930 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented plant and machinery. 


Except for the years 1930-31 to 1933-34, When decreases were recorded, there has 
been a continuous increase in the value of plant and machinery in Australia. The 
increase in 1950~51 of £53.3 million over 1949-50 extended over all industrial classes. 
The greatest increase occurred in Class IV., Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and 
Conveyances. 
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(ii) Totals in each State. The following table shows the value of plant and machinery 
in each State during the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. During 
1950-51 increases occurred in all States, New South Wales showing the largest increase, 
£22.6 million. 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.(a) 











( £000.) 

Year. i N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, Australia, 

! ; 

= = H = 
1938-39... ++! 62,693 38,627 18,095 9:750 8,095 | 6,402 143,662 
1945-46... ened 72,561 58.537 ° 18,690 19,018 ° 8,508 « 8,231 185,545 
1947-48.. a 86,714 65,829 } 21,831 20,239 ' 9,190 |! 9,916 213,719 
1948-49... oo 99,812 i 76,080 | 25,757 22,792 . 9,800 { 12,253 246,494 
1949-50... ney 113,864 92,748 | 28,904 24,901 : 11,457 | 13,728 285,602 
1950-51... - | 136,492 | 107,261 | 34,235 26,759 | 14,713 | #9470 338,930 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented plant and machinery. 


(iii) Value according to Class of Industry, 1950-51. The following table shows the 
value of plant and machinery used in factories in each State during 1950-51 according to 
class of industry. 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY(a), 1950-51. 



































( £7000.) 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust. (W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
I, Treatment of Non-metallifer- 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- \ 
ducts .. ats o. 4,832 2,151 555 1,009 | 390 302 9,239 
Ii. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. .. 35440 1,432 265 393 340 187: 6,057 
Ii. ee yess eT nlostyes me P 
ajnts, Oils and Grease .. | 11,595 9,867 485 25472 1,389 439 | 26,247 
TV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Ss , : ; i : , 
jonveyances 46,697 | 25,367 5,633 567 2,488 2,049 | 90,801 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery } ; ‘ . 
and Plate 251 462 25 41 25 4 808 . 
VI. ee ne Beas) Textile Goods 
no Tess, 8,003 | 11,52I 721 353 17 47 | 21,218 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- ‘ ; 3 7 
ing or Footwear) | ae 1,116 1,066 234 302 139 137 2,994 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 35794 3,913 579 531 383 94 9,294 
IX. Food. Drink and Tobacco .. | 16,964 | 15,723 14.50 4,290 3,243 1,609 | 56,489 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc.; 
Wood Turning and Carving 4,795 3,238 2,195 599 1,066 72t | 12,614 
Xi. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, 
etc. 763 578 271 195 17r 57 2,035 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, 
Bookbinding, etc. 8,474 9,228 1,476 1,142 698 6,598 | 27,616 
XIII. Rubber .. se 1,179 1,636 406 175 34 26 3,456 
XIV. Musical Instruments ae 184 38 3 I I oe 227 
XV. Miscellaneous Products eat 1,732 1,937 77 Igo 46 26 4,008 
Total, Classes I. to XV. | 113,819 | 88,157 | 27,585 | 20,260 | 10,586 | 12,696 | 273,103 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power .» | 22,673 | 19,104 6,650 6,499 4,127 6,774 | 65,827 
Grand Total .. -- | 136,492 | 107,261 | 34,235 | 26,759 | 14,723 | 19,470 | 338,930 








(a) Includes estimated value of rented plant and machinery. 


4. Depreciation of Land and Buildings and Plant and Machinery, 1950-51.—The 
following table shows the allowance made for the depreciation of land and buildings and 
plant and machinery used in connexion with the manufacturing industries in each State 
as recorded by factory proprietors at the annual census of factory production. 
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FACTORIES : ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION OF LAND AND BUILDINGS 


AND PLANT AND MACHINERY, 1950-51. 






































( £7000.) 

Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 

I, Treatment of Non-metallifer- 

ous Mine and Quarry it 
ducts .. 764 259 109 83 47 31 1,293 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. 625 240 32 55 46 14 1,012 

ILI. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints, Oils and Grease 1,273 759 82 232 192 135 2,673 

1V. Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances.. a 5,099 2,975 733 1,244 1,085 717 | 11,853 

V. Precious Metals, Jewellery 
and Plate An 39 73 3 7 4 I 127 

VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 
(not Dress) 946 1,789 62 IIT 36 78 3,022 

VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 
ing or Footwear) oe 124 164 25 58 20 39 430 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) 605 498 67 56 44 13 1,283 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 1,914 2,194 1,385 612 313 195 6,613 

X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, cte.; 
Wood Turning and Carving 637 436 254 Ir2 168 69 1,676 

XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, 
ete. 139 99 40 33 30 6 347 

XIL. Paper, Stationery. "printing. 
Bookbinding, etc. 1,104 1,022 182 152 98 460 3,018 
XIII. Rubber .. 300 295 136 38 6 6 781 
XIV. Musical Instruments 24 3 . ae 27 
XV. Miscellaneous Products 265 289 13 26 5 3 601 
Total, Classes I. to XV. ] 13,858 | 11,095 3,123 2,819 2,094 1,767 | 34,756 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power 919 232 315 507 182 103 2,258 
Grand Total .. 14,777 | 11,327 3,438 3,326 2,276 1,870 | 37,014 








5. Land and Buildings, Plant and Machinery—Values, Additions and Replacements, 
Depreciation, 1938-39, 1945--46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51.—The following table summarizes 
the recorded totals for Australia, in this section, and also includes particulars of additions 
and replacements. 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY, 
AUSTRALIA. 


( £7000.) 


FACTORIES : 





Additions and Replace- 


r Depreciation allowed 
ments during year. 


during year. 


Book Values as at 
3oth June.(a) 














Year. x At 

Land and Plant and Land and Plant and Land and Plant and 

Buildings. | Machinery. | Buildings. | Machinery. | Buildings. | Machinery. 
1938-39 wie 130,920 | 143,662 5,578 17,781 1,911 8,736 
1945-46 .- 186,939 | 185,545 6,245 21,766 2,537 14.597 
1947-48 ae 211,143 | 213,719 9,739 35,616 2,537 18,054 
1948-49 232,740 246,494 15,030 47:227 2,826 21,880 
1949-50 259,549 | 285,602 18,551 59,562 | 2,942 26,161 
1950-51 303,406 338,930 275293 83,219 | 3,775 33,239 


(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises, plant and machinery. 
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§ 10. Principal Factory Products. 


The monthly factory production of certain commodities is shown in the monthly 
and quarterly publications of this Bureau and in the Secondary Industries Bulletin. 

The following table shows the total recorded production of some of the principal 
articles manufactured in Australia during the years ended 30th June, 1949 to 1951. 
A more complete list, together with values, where available, is published in the Secondary 
Industries Bulletin. 


QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES : AUSTRALIA. 
Unit of 

















Article. Quantity. 1948—49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Acid— 
Nitric a aia oa ae Ton 3,292 6,361 7,367 
Sulphuric... ‘ ia vy 585,298 612,245 639,856 
Aerated and Carbonated Waters . es he ‘ooo gal. 44,339 50,190 55,000 
Asbestos Cement Building Sheets se ‘ooo sq. yd. 18,559 18,345 21,247 
Bacon and Ham ie ee oe 000 Ib. 92,491 89,946 81,863 
Bags— 
Leather, Fibre, ete.— 
Hand bags— 
Leather ae es ae No. 1,070,849 1,060,057 903,333 
Plastic .. a ee oe 4 344,218 502,666 565,945 
Other .. ae fe oi ” 59,104 88,462 128,498 
Kitbags  .. Se sc ine o 94,978 109,246 (a) 
Schoo] Bags as oe mS oe 73,328 107,222 118,712 
Suitcases ve ate ia o 661,592 683,682 |(b) 1,185,115 
Trunks”... Ss te aie 4. 31,768 4,690 4,032 
All other .. aa ae iC 457,164 611,749 324,877 
Textile, Hessian, etc. BA a Doz. 1,597,732 1,594,822 1,895,236 
Baking Powder o oe ate Ib. 1,004,984 929,326 951,839 
Bath Heaters— 
Electric og ae af a No. 12,803 13,323 28,361 
Gas s 5 a6 sie zr 32,954 28,285 33,007 
Solid Fuel and Oil a mie oe yy 56,084 70,007 73,291 
Bathing Suits .. a6 ota ee Doz. 106,710 97;731 125,334 
Baths, all types ak se No. 157,801 172,197 181,103 
Batteries, Wet Cell typ wi ie $5 872,224 1,113,875 1,091,830 
Beer (excluding Waste Beer) aa os "ooo gal. 144,452 154,189 170,635 
Biscuits ae fis "ooo Ib. 107,088 117,904 130,116 
Blankets aa Pair 689,154 895,586 972,576 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers— 
Boots ar oie ‘ooo pair 1,828 1,813 16 
Shoes te ane or on $3 13,619 13,597 2902 
Sandals oe sie He are ae 1,773 1,789 2.004 
Slippers ; oe we Me 8,832 8,582 8,641 
Bran FWheaten) ase = .- | Ton (2/000 Tb.) 318,705 273,336 302,222 
Brassieres Ss wa at eee Doz. 264,808 318,897 369,583 
Bricks, Clay .. ag ae ae *000 617,391 604,066 689,431 
Brooms if 5 as of Gross 17,368 19,079 21,757 
Brushes ats oe 9 a i 124,733 126,565 188,861 
Butter = is evs sie Ton 161,090 168,075 159,63 
Candles és es Cwt. 15,692 21.245 12,871 
Cardigans, Sweaters, etc. oo a Doz. 564,876 604,632 719,141 
Cement, Portland wie ee hie Ton 1,031,489 1,167,189 1,234.626 
Cheese ! a oe a 35 43,160 44,777 44.300 
Cigurettes ane "ooo Ib. 9,701 10,341 10,679 
oe and Scouring Powders | Sos Cwt. 73,062 62,380 90,650 
oth— 
Cotton we Me se 7 "ooo sq. ya. 24,670 32,739 32,357 
Gee > se if Pe Ss 40,430 36,908 37,026 
eeu) “ig ave At Ton 1,150,039 1,182,773 1,515,782 
Other 5 an a oD a 1,181,516 1,094,982 1,111,854 
Colours— 
Dry es Se i ate Cwt. 54,153 58,130 81,828 
Ground in Oil(e) oh a ‘S a 9,934 20,857 11,819 
Confectionery — 
Chocolate .. of an oe *000 Ib. 67,612 78,742 69,122 
Other a . . o- ” 69,941 70,744 731429 
Coppers— 
Electric ae we ie . No. 24,517 29.995 475759 
Gas is » 29.980 36,861 439394 
Inserts (including Oil Coppers) ars, i 105,092 110,670 125,409 
Cordials and Syrups ‘sve : : "ooo gal. 4,268 4,523 5,349 
Corsets and Corselets aie Doz. 133,996 109,814 122,248 





(a) Included with Suitcases. {b) Includes Kitbags. (ce) Excludes Zinc Oxide Paste. 
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QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED 
& AUSTRALIA—continued. 


999 


IN FACTORIES: 








Unit of 
Article. Quantity. 

Cosmetic ae and i ea 

Face Cream . Cwt. 

Hand Lotion | o * 

Other Skin Creams : ie 
Custard Powder a *oo0 Ib. 
‘Cycles, Assembied . No. 


Dynamos— 
Alternators .. ee ae 
Generators .. ie as 


Hlectricity F 
Enamels, Natural and Synthetic - 
Engines— 
Diesel, other than Martins ‘ 
Petrol, Marine die 
Other (a) ce oe 
Essences, Flavouring— 
Domestic 
Industrial 


Face Powder 
Fans, Electric 
Fats, Ediblo— 
Dripping 
Other ae 
Fibrous Plaster Sheets |. 
Fish, Tinned .. aa 
Floorboards— 
Australian Timber... ae 
Imported Timber 3s ice 
Flour, Wheaten (b) ‘ 3 
Flour, Self-raising 
Fruit Juices 


Gas... 
Gloves— 
Dress-— 
Leather 
Other ts or eae 
Work, All types So Baer 
Golf Clubs a 


See 
Men’s 7 
Women’s oe 

Hats and Caps 

Hose, Rubber .. 


Ice... 

Ice Cream 

Iron and Steel— 
Pig Iron és 
Ingot Steel .. 
Blooms and Billets 

Irons, Electric 


Jams and Preservea— 
Jams 
Fruit, Preserved (ce)... 
Vegetables, pha 
Jelly Crystals 3 é 


Kalsomine 


Lacquer, Clear and eign 

Lard 

Lawn Mowers— 
Electric 
Petrol 
Hand 

Leather— 
Sole and Belting 
Harness, Skirt, etc. 
Upholstery .. 
Dressed from Hides 
Dressed from Skins 





2» 
2 


Mill. k.w.h. 
"ooo gal. 


No. 


” 
” 


Gal. 


” 


Cwt. 
No. 


Cwt. 


*o00 sq. yd. 
‘ooo Ib. 


‘ooo super. ft. 
Ton (2}000 Ib.) 
Cwt. 

Gal. 

Mill. cubic ft. 


Doz. pairs 


” 


2 
Doz. 


” 
” 


‘ooo lin. ft. 


Ton 
"000 gal. | 


Ton | 
No. 


”o00 Ib. 


” 
” 





Gal. 
"ooo Ib. 


No. 


as 
o 


"000 Ib. 


” 


| 
*000 8q. ft. 
| 


1948-49. 


5,010 
2,326 
5,270 
8,557 

91,514 


135 
9,563 


9,053 
1,717 


45425 
3,081 
21,598 


84,002 
144,605 


2,741 
595934 


219,022 
388,234 
13,234 
10,886 


70,538 
8,78x 
1,679,190 
1,160,981 
1,738,759 


36,733 


42,199 
23,612 
157,230 
16,509 


877,873 
922,241 
574,317 

18,323 


1,039,379 
14,524 


1,044,957 
1,178,010 
1,101,063 

208,999 


132,951 
187,145 
51,279 
11,404 


8,645 


829,971 
5,838 


8,935 
594 
64,557 


38,716 
1,956 
9,672 

40,443 

31,857 











1949-50. 1950-51. 
4,136 5,166 
2,252 1,884 
6,767 6,945 
7,135 6,673 

96,282 112,076 
273 334 

9,461 14,134 
9,509 10,503 
2,236 1,889 
4,598 4,200 
2,470 2,296 
23,406 27,190 
102,443 97.512 
179,802 278,807 
2,723 3,268 
48,338 63,629 
2955744 369,069 
405,175 312,748 
13,258 15,184 
7,079 7,000 
71,584 66,997 
11,562 11,854 
1,509,023 1,695,559 
1,113,203 1,059,968 
1,573,689 1,846,047 
34,898 375875 
35,684 28,855 
35:754 50,178 
171,611 207,606 
15,378 14,041 
818,475 881,532 
827,118 1,104,526 
480,789 515,818 
17,499 18,167 
1,061,862 7 1,083,472 
15,786 17,385 
1,097,635 1,313,332 
1,217,971 1,443,831 
1,103,784 1,297,260 
178,283 232,206 
134,577 125,288 
211,428 233,538 
73,534 79,510 
14,002 13,999 
9,334 8,860 
944,725 1,158,465 
5,466 5,108 
23,461 29,877 
1,070 696 
88,425 138,437 
38,650 38,107 
1,966 1,724 
10,318 10,980 
43,110 43,860 
29,319 26,675 





{a) Excludes Motor Car, Motor Cycle, Tractor and Aero Engines. 


Baking. 


(c) Includes Canned Apple, all types. 


(8) Includes Wheatmea! for 
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QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES : 




















AUSTRALIA—continued. 
Article. Guenae. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Lime—Quick .. 7 ton 77,238 87,502 115,857 
Hydrated sis 55 255943 26,891 36,908 
Agricultural ae a 68,960 70.415 75,315 
Linseed Oil... a ‘ooo gal. 3,488 3,658 4,456 
Lubricating Oil om Pr 5,825 9,765 19,849 
Malt, Barley .. sr ote ‘000 bus. 4,989 5,438 5,550 
Margarine— - 
Table we ‘000 Ib. 19,104 14,044 8,542 
Other i as 46,566 54,2601 49,653 
Mattresses—Wire are a No. 171,506 219,923 250.070 
Inner Spring a Ae 7. 154,625 206,850 289,856 
Soft Filled, mie: £4 es 456,100 501,409 506,265 
Meat, Tinned - ‘000 Ib 114,162 127,084 130,024 
Milk— 
Condensed .. ue ‘000 Ib 107,012 TI1,477 113,135 
Concentrated (Whole) Pay “is 29,517 38,685 41,106 
Powdered (Whole) (eh : ” 59,042 05,347 57,597 
Mops, Floor . : wis Gross 7,850 9,760 9,836 
Motor Bodies .. aye No. 638,230 ; 67,097 92,621 
Motor Spirit (including Benzol) ‘. ooo gal. 71,138 81.329 92,509 
Motors, Electric . No. 298,854 397,338 523,585 
Nails .. os Ton 19,442 18.434 24,752 
Neckties ae Doz. 486,659 430,758 521,065 
Newsprint Aas Ton 30,260 30,472 30,967 
Oatmeal Cwt. 462,117 432,667 419,677 
Paint—Water .. tt *o00 Ib. 11,018 16,209" 19,506 
Oil si a 000 gal. 3,696 3,960 5,590 
Peanut Butter “= *000 Ib. 3,864 33737 3,574 
Perambulators we No. 106,711 107,420 118,824 
Pickles os os *ooo pint 8,464 9,427 10,864 
Plywood, 4 inch basis .. wa *ooo sq. ft. 146,285 157,033 153,498 
Pollard . -+ | Ton (2,000 Ib.) 354,957 316,795 339,074 
Pyjamas— 
Men’s “ Doz. 219,072 218,103 208,818 
And Nightdresses, Women’s & 3 270,214 275,617 320,784 
Refrigerators— Commercial tt No. 4,086 5,016 3,901 
Domestic a =f 145,607 162,341 203,928 
Rice (Dressed) s - 672,498 707,652 773,068 
Ropes and Cables (excluding Wire) oe 5 117,215 117,804 137,438 
Sauce. . % *ooo pint 32,301 32,300 30,402 
Sausage Casings $665 . 83,786 88,90r 89,443 
Semolina os ae a 248,984 275,013 131,865 
Shirts ae Doz. 880,045 904,787 1,074,294 
Sink Heaters ar No. 18,556 22,434 32,854 
Soap— 
Household .. ste Cwt. 651,031 599,422 686,958 
Flakes and Chips (0) is on 59,484 60,250 | (b) 86,616 
Industrial " 338 ‘3 99;235 79,927 118,078 
Sand oe os §1,088 44,983 40,713 
Toilet and Hand ae sy 274,279 267,793 292,546 
Shaving, snedning Sticks and Greams .. 35 8,925 8,995 8,845 
Soft ee ae 7 20,199 19,561 23,061 
Liquid ee ws ae _ a5 88,274 84,503 100,860 
Shampoo. +. +e ” 8,831 9,533 7,992 
Soap Extracts and Powders ms oe a 609,631 697,848 754,758 
Socks and Stockings— 
Men’s is a oe Doz. pr. 1,275,403 1,192,065 1,536,318 
Women’s... a ”. 1,536,549 1,708,647 1,856,594 
Children’s ie aie ae ee 705,059 656,936 563,093 
Soup (Tinned) . at a te "ooo pint 41,932 32,611 33,841 
Spades and S ovels ee ar Doz. 31,472 33,394 35,701 
Starch—Edible sie Cwt. 159,391 279,350 306,211 
Inedible ae mA 81,769 87,752 91,416 
Steel, Structural, Fabricated as Ton 77,942 745909 98,211 
Stoves, Ovens and Ranges— 
Domestic Cooking— 
Solid Fuel No. 61,434 61,857 75,010 
Gas . + » 49,556 46,709 55,357 
Electric(c). . ne avs Fs 101,230 103,048 116,654 
Sugar—Raw .. 6 os Ton 943,052 937,119 Q2I,102 
Refined 5. is <i 3 428,269 422,675 451,170 
Sulphate of Ammonia i is ” 53,247 48,736 57,893 
Superphosphate De ac os oe 1,423,137 1,483,458 1,547,823 





(a) Includes Malted Milk and Infants’ Milk Powder. 


(ec) Includes Stovettes, Cookers, etc. 





(6) Includes industrial flakes and chips. 


INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES. 
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QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN HACTORIES': 




















AUSTRALIA—continued. 
. | 
Article. aunties, | 948-49. | Has. | 1950-51. 
Talcum Powder Cwt. 23,015 | 25,112 23425 
Tallow— 
Raw an ote Ee as iy 710,532 742,425 673,181 
Refined , ‘4 ad 5 ey 320,064 418,858 365,855 
Tennis Racquet Frames" Ee eS Doz. 23,677 | 19,576 22,727 
Tiles, Roofing— | 
Cement, as a oa ne *000 28,294 : 40,638 50,764 
Terra Cotta i a6 %. is 44,162 | 45,415 47,012 
Timber— 4 
From Native Loge— ' 
Hardwood ‘ooo super. ft. 907,704 | 965,142 1,068,096 
Softwood . . 276,384 257,918 193,244 
From Imported Logs— 
Hardwood.. oy 1,028 1,820 4,996 
Softwood . iv 10,362 | 18,629 13,024 
Toasters, Electric ee a No. 148,273 175,054 154:574 
Tobacco - is os ba "ooo Ib. 19,256 | 20,168 20,967 
Tomato Juice .. a Gal. 1,845,620 | 741,995 368,181 
Towels Doz. 389,218 418,283 516,493 
Transformers and Converters— 
Above 20 k.v.a. . ei ra No. 1,940 2,560 1,940 
Below 20 k.v.a. dé oe ae oe 252,359 226,984 289,353 
Twine (all types) 82,190 85,570 98,57 
Tyres, Pneumatic— 
Motor Car and Motor Cycle No. 1,133,893 1,339,072 1,587,201 
Truck and Omnibus 7 | "533,766 } 535,262 557,408 
All Other ” 1,144,346 | 1,022,204 1,235,548 
Umbrellas es te és ee 33 206,399 262,655 362,820 
Underwear oe 1 : *ooo doz. 3,168 3,531 3,847 
Vacuum ard Pome) No. 65,721 70,604 70,096 
Varnishes 3 "ooo gal. 2,920 | 3,266 3,634 
Washing Machines, Household, Electric .. No. 6,528 | 31,638 72,627 
Weatherboards— 
Australian Timber ooo super. ft. 17,897 21,116 20,283 
Imported Timber 3 2,479 2,847 6,600 
Wheatmeal (a) . re crs : Ton (2,000 Ib.) 42,077 | 55,825 62,018 
Wheelbarrows (Metal) ei os ye No. 51,216 71,603 71,996 
Wireless— { 
Cabinets— 
Wood No. 81,922 } 75,895 86,352 
Other :: ” 174,452 260,719 349,914 
Receiving Sete ” 294,119 343,323 459,436 
Wool Scoured— 
For Sale ; 7000 Ib. 42,752 50,559 46,673 
For use in own works. % 44,038 40,443 36,259 
On Commission ” 751325 81,977 69,454 
Wool Tops ” 35,973 31,475 29,786 
Yarn— 
Cotton ” 27,095 30,233 35,261 
Woollen a 22,392 22,943 21,726 
Worsted ” 28,292 26,129 24,839 
Zinc Oxide Cwt. 254,797 239,462 238,690 
a5 19,930 | 19,101 22,081 


Zinc Oxide Paste 





{a) Excludes Wheatmeal for Baking included with Flour. 


§ 11. Individual Industries. 


1. General.—Particulars in pages 968-97, 


§§ 2-9 afford a general view of the 


magnitude of industries in the sixteen groups adopted by the Conference of Statisticians 
in 1930. While it is not possible, within the limits of this work, to give a detailed account 
of each industry, particular industries dealt with hereunder are of special importance 
because of the employment which they provide for labour and capital or for other features 
of special interest. Where there are only one or two establishments in a particular 
industry in the State or the Commonwealth, details of activities are not published, but 
are combined with some other factory group so that operations of individual concerns will 


not be disclosed. 
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The statistics in the following tables should be read in the light of the following 
definitions. 

Factory. A factory is taken to be a manufacturing establishment in which four 
or more persons are employed or in which power other than hand is used. 

Average Number of Persons Employed. All persons employed in the manufacturing 
activities of a factory are counted as factory employees, including working proprietors 
and ‘‘ out-workers”’. The average number of persons employed, means in general the 
average number over the whole year and not the average over the period worked. 

Value of Materials Used. This item includes the value, in the usual sense, of the 
materials used, stores used, containers, tools replaced, and materials used in repairs to 
plant. 

Value of Fuel, etc., Used. This item includes also the cost of power and light used, 
of lubricants and of water. 

Value of Output. The amounts given under this heading represent the selling value 
at the factory of goods made or processed during the year, including by-products, also 
the value of other work done. 

Value of Production. The value of production is obtained by deducting ‘‘ Value 
of materials used’ and ‘‘ Value of fuel used’, as defined above, from the ‘“ Value of 
output”. This method of valuing factory production has been adopted by the Statistical 
offices throughout Australia. 

Rated Horse-power of Engines Used. Statistics of power used in factories other than 
Central Electric Stations relate to the “‘ rated horse-power ”’ of engines ordinarily in use. 

For more detailed definitions see § 1, par. 6 of this Chapter, page 965. 

Details of some of the principal articles produced in factories in Australia during 
the years 1948~49 to 1950-51 are shown in the table in the preceding pages (§ 10). 

2. Portland Cement and Cement Goods.—The manufacture of portland cement and 
cement goods is an important industry included in Class I. Particulars for the three 
industries under this general heading are shown for 1950-51 and for a selected number of 
years in the following table. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS, ETC., AND OTHER CEMENT 
GOODS. 
AUSTRALIA, 1950-51. 


























Asbestos 
Portland Cement : con: 
Items. Cement. Sheets and ! Goods Total. 
Mouldings. | r 
Number of factories es . re 11 14 $01 526 
Number of persons employed o. Pe 2,304 2,195 4,693 9,192 
Salaries and wages paid .. a £ 1,336,258 1,237,493 2,286,487 4,860,238 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 1,628,846 75,290 89,816 1,793,952 
Value of materials used... & 2,277,881 2,588,290 45159,292 9,025,463 
Value of production ra £ 2,544,403 1,903,026 4,187,050 8,634,479 
Total value of output es £ 6,451,130 4,566,606 8,436,158 | 19,453,894 
Value of land and building: & 1,282,981 746,050 , 1,221,385 3,250,416 
Value of plant and machinery ty £ 2,617,255 683,440 | 1,390,697 4,691,392 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 56,960 7,483 11,141 751584 
' 
AUSTRALIA. 

Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | r950~51. 
Number of factories ate ate 132 152 328 381 ! 450 526 
Number of persons employed +) | 31932 4,582 6,756 7,301 8,033 9,192 
Salaries and wages paid ~.. = £’000 | 897 1,334 2,426 3,036 3,673 4,860 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 562 593 950 1,192 15444 1,794 
Value of materials used... ~—-£’000 | 1,542 2,498 41373 5,372 6,671 9,025 
Value of production -. £000! = 2,385 2,577 45739 5394 6,540 8,635 
Total value of output .. £000 | 4,489 5,668 10,062 11,958 149655 19,454 
Value of land and buildings £7000 1,350 1,464 1,839 2,087 2,283 31250 





Value of plant and machinery £’00o 2,516 2,005 2,918 3,689 | 3,970 4,691 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 
use. is - hip. | 39,617 | 42,578 57,553 | 69,975 | 71,000 | 75,584 
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3. Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines.—In 1945-46 the classification of factories was 
amended to provide for the separate tabulation of factories engaged in the production of 
Industrial and Heavy Chemicals and Acids and those engaged in producing Pharmaceutical 
and Toilet Preparations, which previously had been combined. Details for each of these 
industries are given in the next two tables for 1950-51 with comparisons with previous 
years. However, it should be noted that in order to avoid the publication of confidential 
information, particulars relating to Industrial and Heavy Chemicals include details for 
the Explosives industry. 


INDUSTRIAL AND HEAVY CHEMICALS AND ACIDS (INCLUDING EXPLOSIVES). 









































1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas. | Australia. 
Dae eer Eas 
bf ‘ 
Number of factories .. o 110 66) rel zi 7 1 207 
Number of persons employed .. 4,255 5,163 226 719} (a (a) 10,615 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,554,886] 3,020,228, 120,606} 401,214 ei (a) | 6,243,097 
Value of power, fuel, ctc., used £ 701,858] 476,513 30,566] 288,344) (a) (a) } 1,545,855 
Value of materials used 9,218,349] 6,772,307; 177,461] 437,393) > (a) (a) {16,857,405 
Value of production £ | 6,283,286! 5,766,004 235,926! 848,135 (a) (@) {13,373,047 
Total value of output... £ |16,203,493[13,014,824| 443,953! 1,573,875} (a) , (a) |31,776,307 
- Value of jand and buildings = £ | 2,637,033] 4,315,897 74,820] 626,850} (a) (a) | 7,769,883 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 3,805,046] 5,350,637] 113,257] 1,347,195, (a) (a) {11,042,539 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily | 
fn use a .. 0°) Op. 29,296 38,891 982 2,993! (a) (a) 74,613 
1 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. {| 1950-5I. 
Number of factories ss me si, 165 182 192 199 207 
Number of persons employed as 10,228 8,901 95137 ; 9,749 10,635 
Salaries and wages paid te £’000 3,450 3,614 45143 | 4,890 6,243 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used .. £’000 618 760 908 | 1,064 1,546 
Value of materials used .. ..  £'000 6,007 7,863 9,027 | 10,522 16,857 
Value of production a a £’000 6,627 6,889 7,887 | 9,075 13,373 
Total value of output .. us £’000 13,252 15,512 17,822 : 20,661 31,776 
Value of land and buildings ae £’000 11,697 10,930 10,199 | 10,696 7:770 
Value of plant and machinery... £’000 10,964 9,313 7,511 9,708 11,043 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 69,399 62,704 63,946 72,183 74,613 





(a) Not available for publication ; included with total for Australia. 


PHARMACEUTICAL AND TOILET PREPARATIONS. 





























1950-51. 
' t j 
Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Australia. 
! ee 
Number of factories . wed 125 52, 4 1 6; 3 201 
Number of persons employed .. 3,115 1,665 (a) 536: 111, (a) { 5.538 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,356,077) 767,745, (a4) « 216,719, 42,288} (a) | 2,423,108 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £ 37,738] 32399) (4) | 17,537 1,907} (a) 90,645 
Value of materiais used £ { 4,395.340] 2,973,127] (a) { 702,000! 96,568! (a) | 8,291,354 
Value of production .. £ | 6,048,713) 2,409,795 i} 285,181, 106,060, (a) { 8,985,181 
Total value of output £ |10,481,791] 5,415,321] (a ' 3,004,718! 204,535) (@) {17,367,180 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,192,082} 572,373} (a) 1 132,206 34,965| (a) { 1,963,486 
Value of plant and machinery £ 399,830] 338,443! (a) ! 66, 583} 12,048] (a) 822,949 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily | ! 
in use a e8 b.p. } 3,640 3,035, (a) | 1,426, 163] (a) 8,357 


! 
(a) Not available for publication ; included with total for Australia. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL AND TOILET PREPARATIONS—continued. 








AUSTRALIA. 

Items. 1945-46. | 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Number of factories see ts a 215 213 | 216 205 201 
Number of persons employed os es 5,514 5,491 5,474 5,157 5,538 
Salaries and wages paid oa £000 1,699 1,556 ° 1,801 1 1,840 2,423 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used .. £’000 57 63 69 73 gt 
Value of materials used bs £’000 5,402 5,751 i 6,414 6,371 8,291 
Value of production os Ses £’000 4,790 5,545 | 5,851 6,566 8,985 
Total value of output... ee £'000 10,249 11,359 | 12,334 13,010 17,367 
Value of land and buildings as £7000 1,534 1,635 ' 1,718 1,706 1,963 
Value of plant and machinery... £’000 598 727 | 755 767 823 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 6,324 7,408 | 7,660 7,816 8,357 








4. White Lead, Paint and Varnish.—The following table shows particulars of this 
industry for each State during 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years :— 


WHITE LEAD, PAINTS AND VARNISH. 




















1950-51. 
Items. | N.S. w. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. /W. Aust.! Tas. | Australia. 
| eran a 7 

Number of factories .. se 65, 52 12 15 7 3 154 

Number of persons employed .. i 3,048° 1,159 251 443| (a) (a) 4,985 

Salaries and wages paid &|1 175,030] 667,741] 123,853] 234,539 (a) (a) 2,783,516 

Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 162,172 41,311 8,634 14,451| (a) (a) 228,586 

Value of materials used & | 7,777,953: 3,680,772] 866,957, 1,541,741) (a) (a) 114,157,524 

Value of production .. £ | 3,930,027; 1,894,711] 270,229 750,251 (a) (a) | 7,010,266 

Total value of output £ 111,870,152! 3,616,794) 1,145,820, 2,306,443 (a) (a) 121,395,976 

Value of land and buildings £ 1,556,514 830,639 63,6351 327,881 (a) (a) | 2,830,711 

Value of plant and machinery £ 779,552; 524,048 47,426; 168,603 (a) (a) | 1,547,749 
Horse-power of euanaee peeled 

inuse .. h.p. 125777, 4,900 492| 1,274, (a) (a) 19,875 











AUSTRALIA. 

Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories ae 102 122 143 152 149 154 
Number of persons employed a 2,271 3,197 3,980 4,240 4,526 4,985 
Salaries and wages paid F £’000 535 1,005 1,566 1,797 2,097 2,784 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 45 8r 109 127 177i 229 
Value of materials used os £’000 2,275 4:775 8,155 9,048 10,903 14,157 
Value of production a £’000 1,585 2,448 3:977 4,376 5,296 7,010 
Total value of output 2 £’000 3,905 75304, 12,241 13,551 16,370 21,396 
Value of Iand and Tuildings £’000 761 973 1,474 1,595 2,038 2,831 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’oo0 + 324 524 883 989 1,345 1,548 

Horse-power of Snatnes ordinarily in 
use as es hp. 7,696 12,252 13,787 15,829 17,681 19,875 








(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 


5. Soap and Candle Factories.—The following table shows particulars of factories 
in the soap and candle industry in each State for 1950-51 and for Australia for a series 
of years :— 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 








1950-51. 
{ 

Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. { Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. os 51 20) ro] 5 4 3 93 
Number of persons employed .. 2,099) 792 321 198 (a) (a) 3,502 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,214,121] 480,558] 147,229 91,277 (a) (a) 1,973,984 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 146,903| 180,345 11,655 10,216 (a) (a) 353,257 
Value of materials used £ | 3,722,359] 1,895,233} 336,469] 206,657| (a) (a) | 6,329,593 
Value of production .. £ } 2,822,026] 1,320,319] 290,212 82,225 (a) (a) | 4,609,265 
Total value of output. . £ | 6,691,288) 3,395,897] 638,336 299,098 (a) (a) {11,292,115 
Value of land and buildings £& 609,020] 398,531 63,319) 83,346! (a) (a) | 1,200,060 
Value of plant and machinery £ 571,962] 633,776 41,256] 72,071 (a) (a) | 1,340,917 

Horse-power of engines aes ed 
in use ee h.p. 4,161 2,183 551 38r {a) (a) 7447 




















(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. 
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SOAP AND CANDLES—continued. 
AUSTRALIA. 
, ' ‘ 
Items. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. ! 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-5r. 
ener -—j~-—— eee ce neers ere eee 
Number of factories 65 73: 88 - 91 90 93 
Number of persons employed -- | 2,620 3,020 © 3,204 ! 3,578 3,646 3,502 
Salaries and wages paid : £’000 501 860 1,124! 1,461 1,605 1,974 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 76 123 | 173: 259 285 353 
Value of materials used £'000 ; 1,568 3,051. 4,295! 5,277 5,499 6,330 
Value of production £’000 1,886 2,628 2,935 . 3,816 4:442 4,609 
Total value of output £’000 ' 3,530 5,802 71403 | 9,352 10,226 11,292 
Value of land and buildings» £’000 666 676 709 715 1,115 1,200 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 | 577 373: 398 | 518 1,201 1,341 
eshte “power of pian ordinarily in ! j ‘ 
. a h.p. 5,267 6,630 75173: 7,569 7,51 7447 
Materials ‘used— zi | i : 
Tallow ewt. | 535,511 | 834,057 : 893,826 1 972,474 1,008,257 {1,123,817 
‘Alkali for Soap (a) 194,869 | 281,313: 293,389 | 329,974 | 326,648 | 343,126 
Coconut oil—refined and unrefined J 
ewt. | 138,954 86,576 _ 80,518 98,751 78,261 90,738 
Articles produced— E ' 
Soap (d) ewt. | 978,113 11,065,439 1,150,774 |1,149,868 j1,174,605 |1,365,669 
Soap Extracts and Powders 5 191,232 | 469,865 | 529,971 | 609,631 697,848 | 754,758 
Candles made 5 28,649 23,844 | 13,382 15,692 21,245 12,871 


(a) Includes Soda Ash. 
and Candle” factories. 








(b) Soap made in all factories including those not 


classified as ‘* Soap 


6. Chemical Fertilizers ——The following table shows particulars of the factories 
engaged in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers in each State during 1950-51 and for 


Australia for a series of years. 


fertilizers will be found in Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production. 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 














Details of the consumption, imports and exports of 


1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.} Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 14 9 7 7 5 1 49 
Number of persons employed « 801: 1,326" 251 801 762 71 4,012 
Salaries and wages £1 506,658) 910,039 —133,513| 478,105] 459,958] 51,321] 2,539,594 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 166,533, 124,970 13,905} 61,180} 71,286) 1,577| 439,451 
Value of materials used £ | 1,779,393] 4,874,745! 1,335,136)2,223,076]3,480,258) 321,539|14,014,147 
Value of production . r] 694,063] 1,654, 394! 264,444) 865,947] 723,109] 110,160} 4,312,117 
Total value of output, 2,639,989] 6 654,109) 1,613,485]3,150,20314,274,653| 433,276/18,765,715 
Value of land and buildings é 2,035,513] 734,031, 91,217) 339,037] 586,287] 113,728] 3,899,813 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,200,830) 1,520,218] 144,732) 696,128) 731,350] 125,080] 5,418,338 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use h.p. 11,945 11,324 1,688 6,510) 432) 481 36,274 
AUSTRALIA. 
1 
Items. 1938-39. 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
1 
{ 
Number of factories 36 38 | 47 | 50 51 49 
Number of persons employed ne 2,540 3,127 | 3,621 3,894 3,889 4,012 
Salaries and wages paid . £’000 60r 3,091 ! 1,549 1,847 2,051 2,540 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 Ig 181 270 372 407 440 
Value of materials used £’000 3,231 7,899 4 9.958 11,910 12,737 14,014 
Value of production £’000 I; 1,967 2,880 3,400 3,998 4,312 
Total value of output £’000 4,945 10,047 13,108 15,682 17,142 18,766 
Value of land and buildings £’000 1,449 1,572 1,722 3,511 3,633 3,900 
Value of plant and machinery __£'o00 2,353 2,409 | 2,857 4,782 4,849 5,418 
Horse-power of engines crakierlly fn : | 
use. ‘ h.p. 18,165 22,574 i 25,952 | 29,164 30,855 36,274 


7. Iron and Steel Works and Engineering.—{i) General. 


In 1945-46 the classification 


of factories was amended to provide for the tabulation in four separate groups of those 
industries previously included under Iron and Steel and Engineering. The first group 
(Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling of Iron and Steel) covers blast furnaces, 
steel works and rolling mills. The second group, Foundries (Ferrous), covers those 
engaged in the founding of iron and steel. The third group (Plant, Equipment and 
Machinery including Machine Tools) covers those industries engaged in the production 
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of boilers, ergines, machines and machinery, machine tools, structural steel fabrications, 
steel furniture, etc. The fourth group (Other Engineering) includes jobbing and general 
engineers, not elsewhere included. 

(ii) Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling of Iron and Steel. In the following 
table particulars are shown for 1950-51 for each State and for Australia in selected years 
for the group Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling of Iron and Steel. 


SMELTING, CONVERTING, REFINING AND ROLLING OF IRON AND STEEL. 






































1950-5I. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. } Q’land. |S. Aust.;W. Aust Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. - 17 9 vi 3 I ae 30 
Number of persons employed .. 12,173 924 ats (a), (a) i 135419 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 8,369,530} 675,078 ae (a) | (a) fe 9,245,432 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ | 6,932,586} 144,591 << (a) (a) Sue 7,895,622 
Value of materials used £ |39,713,401| 562,510 a (a) ' (a) ifs 140,580,191 
Value of production £ [15,176,684] 1,000,724 Sie (a) (a) a 16,594,461 
Total value of output £ |161,822,671| 1,707,825 Pee (a) (a) i 5,070,274 
Value of land and buildings £ | 3,029,589] 162,805 sé } (a) ! (a) me 3,259,007 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 8,739,296; 236,755 se (a) (a) oe 9,191,192 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use he hp. 207,218 6,848 ate (a) (a) oh 236,617 
AUSTRALIA, 

Items. 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 

Number of factories - 3 es 27 31 32 30 30 
Number of persons employed A th 10,413 12,503 12,335 11,509 13,419 
Salaries and wages paid “ £’000 4,164 5,772 6,583 6,978 95245 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used .. £’000 2,777 45233 4,568 5.516 7,896 
Value of materials used .. a £’000 19,134 ! 25,419 26,750 29.747 40,580 
Value of production oe bie £’000 75393 12,280 11,950 | 12,784 16,594 
Total value of output... me £’000 29,304 | 41,932 43,268 48,047 65,070 
Value of land and buildings ne £000 2,197 | 2,379 2,697 2,812 3,259 
Value of plant and machinery... £’000 5,669 | 5,670 6,375 7,185 9,191 


Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 198,317 198,223 | 202,332 213,529 216,617 
(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in the total for Australia. 


(iii) Foundries (Ferrous). Particulars covering those industries classified as founding 
of iron and steel are shown for each State for 1950-51 and for Australia in selected years 
in the following table :— 


FOUNDRIES—FERROUS, 











1950-51. 

Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.j|W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . . ‘fs 96) 201 22 2I 18 a 358 
Number of persons employed .. 3,137 25445 574 536) 506 a5 7,198 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,899,858] 1,387,950] 291,819! 300,510) 254,307 aa 4,134,444 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £ 190,381) 173,818 25.992} 35,304] 49,252 .- 4745747 
Value of materials used £ | 1,413,956] 1,223,409] 224,957] 181,815| 217,754 28, | 3,261,891 
Value of production .. £ | 2,626,123] 2,160,184! 456,841] 433,047} 347,593 a 6,023,788 
Total value of output £ | 4,230,460] 3,557,412| 707,790| 650,166) 614,599 is 9,760,426 


























Value of land and buildings £ 612,834) 674,422! 125,299) 70,731} 87,201 ing 1,570,487 
Value of plant and machinery £ 538,418] 482,851; 158,823] 108,250: 69,008 wa 1,357,350 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use sa hp. 10,533 75311 1,780} 2,103! 2,249 os 23,076 
AUSTRALIA. : 
Items. 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories ars we 312 349 374 353 358 
Number of persons employed re ne 55344 6,597 6,910 6,346 7,198 
Salaries and wages paid .. £000 1,612 2,597 2,986 ; 2,985 45134 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used .. £’000 161 246 295 341 475 
Value of materials used . . a £’000 1,250 1,764 2,142 | 2,116 3,262 
Value of production i 3 $000 2,341 3,667 4,041 | 4,648 6,024 
Total value of output... re £’000 3,712 5,677 6,478 | 7,105 9,761 
Value of land and buildings ue £’000 988 1,163 1,237 1,207 1,570 
Value of plant and machinery .. £’0co - 619 857 1,047 | 1,063 |. 1,357 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 13,381 17,985 19,600 19,306 23,976 
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(iv) Plant, Equipment and Machinery (including Machine Tools). The next 
table shows particulars for this group for each State during 1950-51 and for Australia 
for the years 1945-46 ard 1947-48 to 1950-51 :— 


PLANT, EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY (INCLUDING MACHINE TOOLS). 





























1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust./W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories ae 770° §03 Ior 114 67 1,555 
Number of persons employed .. 27.982 18,479 5,264! 7,248 2,017 i 60;990 
Salaries and wages paid £ |x6,624;033/10,816,854] 2,572,881 4,201,547)1,000,070 35,215,385 
Value of power. fuel, etc., used £ 648,423} 420,293} 106,885| 206,174! 52,352 1,434,127 
Value of materials used £ \25,718,418|16,085,8465, 3,189,497 6,762,385|1,284,261 53,040,426 
Value of production £ |26,599,215]17,599,248| 3,684,587 6,474 ,337/1,575:557 55,933,444 
Total value of output. . £ |52,966,056)34,105,406} 6,980,969 13443396|2,912,170| 110,407,997 
Value of land and buildings £ ) 7,446,651| 5,527,744) 779,850 1,618,638] 530,800) 15.903,683 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 7,445,158} 4,738,827} 834,800,3,415,298] 534,001 14,968,084 
Horse-power of engincs ordinarily ' 
in use a h.p. I1I,145 55,837 13,231 18,510) 7,013 ] 205,736 
AUSTRALIA. . 
Items. 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Number of factories Pe _ 1,038 1,286 1,423 1,498 1,555 
Number of persons employed , 46,123, 50,909 §4,268 56,344 5 60,990 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 14,259 19,315 23,096 26,495 ! 35,215 
Value of power, fuel, ete. used £’000 605 730 906 1,075 ! 1,434 
Value of Materials used. . £’000 16,455 25,418 30,109 38,457 | 53,040 
Value of production £’000 23,044 28,779 34,624 40,958 55,934 
Total value of output .. £’000 38,104 54,927 65,639 80,490 | 110,408 
Value of land and buildings £’000 7,227 9,106 10,428 12,680 | 15,904 
Value of plant and machinery... £’000 7,046 8,662 10,554 12,571 14,968 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 101,810 112,935 141,033 158,402 205,736 











(v) Other Engineering. Details covering jobbing and general engineering works 


not elsewhere included are shown for each State for 1950-51 and for selected years for 
Australia in the following table :— ; 


OTHER ENGINEERING. 
































1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust./W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . . wi 619 595 100 134] 102 77 1,627 
Number of persons employed .. 5,187 7,582 1,267} 2,600 568) 1,283} 18,487 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,603,641] 4,114,032| 560,566)1,316,004] 220,886; 679,380] 9,494,509 
Value of power, fuel, etc.. used£ 84,211) 211,792 16,424} 44,697] 11,750) 21,635) 290,509 
Value of materials used £ | 2,709,465} 4,334,325] 651,794/1,248,541| 278,006 632,649, 9,854,780 
Value of production .. £ | 4,508,914} 6,699,772; 838,101}1,861,903] 389,602/1,025,067:15,323,359 
Total value of output £ | 7,302,590}11,145.889| 1,506,31913,155,141| 679,358]1,679:351'25,468,648 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,647,034] 2,121,683] 305,240) 455,401] 150,247] 409,515] 5,089,120 
Value of plant and machinery & | 1,092,388) 1,862,602} 252,372] 491,119] 100,100] 299,863] 4,098,444 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use h.p. 12,396 arn 2,844 6,464] 1,353] = -3479| 47,396 
AUSTRALIA, 
Items, 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories .. ‘ 963 1,267 1,358 1,495 1,627 
Number of persons employed ‘ 13,112 14,232 14,844 | 16,798 | 18,487 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 3,634 4,803 5:741 | 6,977 | 9,495 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 162 172 193 . 241 291 
Value of materials used .. £’000 3,599 4,567 5,217 6,637 9,855 
Value of production £’000 5,432 75425 8,950 | 11,086 15,323 
Total value of output .. *  £'000 9,193 12,164 14,360 17,964 25,469 © 
Value of land and buildings tf £’000 2,369 3,653 §,128 5,191 5,089 
Value of plant and machinery .. £’000 2,09% 2,899 3,128 3,515 4,098 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 26,095 31,804 41,577 41,668 47,396 
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8. Extracting and Refining of Non-ferrous Metals; Alloys.—The following table 
shows particulars of establishments engaged in metal extraction and orereduction including 
secondary recovery of metals, but excluding blast furnaces engaged in production of pig 


iron from iron ore, for each State during 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years. 
EXTRACTING AND REFINING OF NON-FERROUS METALS; ALLOYS. 






































1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. lw. us| Tas | Australia. 
: a 

Number of factories . : 29) 18 12} 3 | 3 65 
Number of persons employed . ' mer 201 1,050, (8) : | (b) 7,664 
Salaries and wages paid fr »554,265| 137,:370/ 596,760; (db) |, | (b) 5,267,948 
Value of power, fuel, etc., usedé 845,165 19,430 210,034! (bo)! (b) 2,323,138 
Value of materials used £ 25,303,846] 1,571,139, 4,251,288] (b) {b) 5957345442 
Value of production . £ | 5,375,449} 384,476, 5,681,650] (0) , (6) — |20,435,204 
Total value of output £ .31,524,460| 1,975,045 10,142,972 (b) | (d) 82,492,784 
Value of land and buildings £° 566,132| 107,668) 389,286; (6b); | (b) 2,017,095 
Value of plant and machinery £ ! 1,711,165 31,177] 1,111,758 (8) } (b) 4,723,478 

Horse-power of engines ordi- : ' 
narily in use hp. + 31,483 372 14,9141 (6) | { (b) 88,410 

AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories | 42; 49 54 56 1 62 65 
Number of persons employed a 5,532 6,060 6,843 7,040 7,394 7,664 
Salaries and wages paid i £’000 1,613 2,280 31379 3,919 | + 45324 5,268 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used $'000 598 1,058 1,358 1,712 1,908 2,323 
Value of materials used £’000 16,844 18,042 30,757 41.488 ; 38,993 59,735 
Value of production £’000 3,892 y 53527 10,664 16,032 15,718 20,435 
Total value of output £’000 21,334 | 24,627 42,779 59,232 | 56,619 82,493 
Value of land and buildings» £000 1,177! 1,385 1,461 1,649 | 1,861 2,017 
Value of plant and machinery £’o00 | 3,526 | 3:795 3,834 | 4,267 4,605 4;723 
— “power of engines ordinarily in \ 1 . 

“ hep. «54,450 1) 57,345 | 74,120 |__77:437 | __79,320 88,410 





1G In Western Australia the cai of the plants are worked at the mines and are therefore 


not included. 


(0) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 


9. Electrical Machinery, Cables and Apparatus.—The following table shows particulars 
of this industry for each State during 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years :— 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, CABLES AND APPARATUS. 























1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. |S. Aust.]W. Aust.; Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 423 249 52 61 66) 16 867 
Number of persons employed . 23,753 8,027) 1,415 1,378) 821 100 355494. 
Salaries and wages paid £ 12,795,763| 4,287,536|  693,956| 641,456! 356,754] 40,639]/18,816,104 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 454,114) 133,267 16,503| 21,265) 10,583 1,335| 637,067 
Value of materials used £ |21,731,386| 7,470,035} 1,121,584] 810,413] 493,940] 52,292]31,679,650 
Value of production . . £ |21,308,072) 6,700,026] 1,232,970} 983,924| 570,763} 71,5 15/30,867,270 
Total value of output £ |43,493,572|14,303,328] 2,371,057|1,815,602|1,075,286| 125,142,63,183,987 
Value of land and buildings £ | 5,268,326] 2,143,731| 263,727| 273,638} 212,075} 62,523| 8,224,020 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 3,358,303| 1,821,891] 305,787] 143,677} 68,782| 20,629) 5,719,069 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
_narily in use hL.p. 37,123 12,787] 3,560 1,358 809 2r7i 55,854 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-5x. 
Number of factories ays. 360 551 732 791 8rr 867 
Number of persons ‘employed 10,666 22,825 27,579 29,961 30,956 35,494. 
Salaries and wages paid : £’000 ! 2,031 6,301 9,454 11,703 33,563 18,816 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 105 209 291 366 453 637 
Value of materials used £’000 3,195 8,085 14,310 16,510 21,149 31,680 
Value of production £’000 | 3,655 9,496 13,290 17,834 21,154 30,867 
Total value of output £’000 6,955 17,790 27,891 34,710 42,756 63,184 
Value of land and buildings — £’000 1,627 3,507 4,488 5,382 6,293 8,224 
Value of plant and machinery <£’o00 | 897 2,084 2,988 3,664 4,127 5,719 
Horse-power of cneines ordinarily in | 
use hep. | 12,043 26,244 34,661 39,382 43,995 55,854 











InpivipuaL InpustrIzs. COQ 


1o, Railway and” Tramway Workshops.—The railway and tramway workshops, 
which form an important item in Class IV., are chiefly owned by State Governments 
and Local Authorities. % Workshops (fourteen in 1950~51) controlled by non-public 
bodies are not included in the figures below :— 


TRAMCARS AND RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK(a). 



































1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 47) 25 Ir 14 22 7 126, 
Number of persons employed . 17,269 6,482 5.901 4,282) 3,502) 817 38,253. 
Salaries and wages paid £ 9:955,429| 3,312,731| 3,062,802,2,476,310,1,694,253) 412,128120,913,653 
Value of power, “fuel, ete., used £ 241,155} 115,286 73:345| %14,115) 58,197 14,329! 616,427 
Value of materials used £ | 5,384,388] 2,054,035] 1,637,803/1,412,651}1,526,866, 149,041,12,164,784 
Value of production . . £ 111,805,409} 4,352,469] 3,463,948/2,861,702 2 808,394! 446,416 25,738,338 
Total value of output £ 117,430952| 6,521,790! 5,175,096|4,388,46814,393,457' 609,786138,519,549 
Value of land and buildings £ j 4,290,052] 1,336,073} 566,775/1,179,166| 182,036, 429,103) 7,983,205 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 5,371,797/ 519,207] 540,687 1,222,666 321,942 300,607 8,276,906 
Horse-power of engines ordi- : 
narily in use ag ip. 38,062 15,079 13,417 16,642 7,255 3,112 93,507 
AUSTRALIA. 
1 7 1 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. { 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories os | 117 115 128 128 127 126 
Number of persons employed oe 27,310 | 36,962 37,496 . 37,993 38,432 38,253 
Salaries and bi a paid ea £’000 6,721 11,657 14,297 , 16,357 18,057 20,914 
Value of power, fuel, oe used £’000 | 226 | 372 372 450 500 617 
Value of materials used 7” £’000 1 4,976 8,143 9,074 | 9,533 11,133 12,165 
Value of production oe £000 | 8,021 13,794 17,387 | 19,265 21,643 25,738 
Total value of output £'000 13,223 22,309 26,833 29,248 33,276 38,520 
Value of land and buildings £’000 . 6,737 | 6,960 ' 7,514 7,773 8,051 7,983 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 J 55390 | 6,034. 6,525, 7,206 7:925 8,277 
Horse-power of engines orainaelly in ; : 
use. . h.p. | 53,671 75,532 | 82,441 | 87,391 | 89,864 93,567 








(a) Government and Local Authority only. 


A railway workshop in the Northern Territory is chiefly engaged in making repairs 
to rolling stock, etc., no new goods being manufactured. Particulars of this establishment 
are not included in any of the tables in this chapter. 


11. Motor Vehicles.—The industries catering for the motor trade are included in 
Class IV., Industrial Metals, Machines and Conveyances. In the table below a sum- 
mary is given of the principal statistics for 1950-51 for each branch of industry associated 
with the motor trade of Australia. 


MOTOR VEHICLES : CONSTRUCTION, ASSEMBLY, REPAIRS, ETC., AUSTRALIA. 











1950-51. 
'Construc- | yyotor Motor | 
Items. ; tion and : Bodies Repairs. Acces- Total. 
Assembly. . sories. | 
— in 
Number of factories. ne eA 78 519 4,998 135 5,730 


Number of persons employed ae = 13.714 17,708 38,590 5,568 75,580 
Salarics and wages paid S4 £ 8,811,236, 10,195,208 16,731,975 3,050,945 38,789,364 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 308,301 274,550 477,963 154,179, 14,214,993, 
Value of materials used ee £ 10,616,358 15,967,334 18,220,497 3,737,713: 48,541, go2 
Value of production a he £ 15,584,177 13,991,133 25,761,443 5,254,874, 60,591,627 

Total value of output .. £ 26,508,836 30,233,017 44,459,903 9,146,766 110,348,522 
Value of land and buildings £ 2,645,535 3,421,165 14,887,729 2,406,128 23,360,557 
Value of plant and machinery £ 
P- 


: 2,136,017 2,542,379 5,031,878: 1,784,893. 11,495,167 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily i in use h. 


| 20,704, 345375, 38,167, -16,461| 109,707 





In the next table similar details are shown on a State basis for 1950-51 and for 
Australia for selected years for these branches combined. 




















IoIO CuaPTER XXIV.—ManvuractTurinG InpustrRY. 
MOTOR VEHICLES : CONSTRUCTION, ASSEMBLY, REPAIRS, ETC. 
1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. at | Australia. 
a, 1 
Number of factories 2,205 1,510° 860 400, 527, 228, 5,730 
Number of persons employ ed 23,282 25,166 8,443; 12,040, 5,019 1,630 75,580 


Salaries and wages paid £ 


Value of power, fuel, ete., . 
used... £ 
Value of materials used & 


11,599,054 13,967,809, 31442,089; 6,827,417 2,291, 728: 


! 
347,747! 445,854, 10 


19,666! 206, 765, 


91, 088 


15,002,314'T4,997,134 3,532,028'10,409,001 3,931,930! 





661,267; 38,789,364 


13,873 


1,214,993 


669,495 48,541,902 








Value of production & 17,877,315'21,427,753} 6,985,457} 9,852,173 3,425,667 1,023,262, 60,591,627 
Total value of output £ 133,227,376 36,870,741 10,627,151|20,467,939 7,448,685 1,700, 630. 110,348, 522 
Value of land and buildings £ ' 8,960,823: 7,625,326, 2,100,341) 2,127,434 1,696,629 850,064 23,360,557 
*Value of plantand machinery£ 3,705,007! 4,040,089] 937,165 1,879,768, 754,830 178,308, 11,495,167 
Horse-power of engines ordi- : | 
narily in use hp. ! 29,868 39,402 8,247) 22,835 7,909 1,446 109,707 . 
AUSTRALIA. 
t t 
Items. _ 1945-46. 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Number of factories : -f 3:592 | 4:592 5,009 55330 5:730 
Number of persons employed .. 1 39,706 55,988 62,020 67,874 | 75,580 
Salaries and wages paid. . £'000 , 10,582 18,884 23,883 28,685 | 38,789 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 | 395 598 744 895 1,215 
Value of materials used .. £’c00 | 12,143 18,517 23,672 32,427 48,542 
Value of production £’000 , 15,818 28,751 345494 45,091 ; 60,592 
Total value of output .. £’000 28,356 © 47,866 58,910 78,413 110,349 
Value of land and buildings £’000 | 9,878 14,052 16,271 | 18,801 . 23,361 
Value of plant and machinery .. £’000 | 35758 5,920 8,301 9,464 . 11,495 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. ! 56,117 77,031 89,194 95,755 . 109,707 








(a) Includes horse-drawn vehicles. 


The table below shows the output of motor bodies and the imports_of motor hodies 
and motor chassis for 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51 :— 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF MOTOR BODIES(cz) AND IMPORTS OF MOTOR 
CHASSIS : AUSTRALIA. 




















Items. 1938—39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Motor Bodies— | 
Number made No. 79,436 19,473 58,354) 68,230 67,097 92,621 
Value .. £’000 6,421 2,357 9,210] 12,145 14,057 18,421 
Number imported No. 532, 223 13,724! 34,728 115,484, 92,791 
Value .. . £’000 | 64: 34 2,174 5,568 17,994: 14,328 
Motor Chassis— | 
Number importe’: No 76,094 10,113 66,832! 101,664 187,363 185,75 
Value £’000 | 7,315 1,879 15,180] 23,636 44,965! 46,919 
(a) Excludes sidecars. 


iz. Agricultural Machines and Implements.—Owing to the extensive agricultural 
activities conducted in Australia and the demand for modern mechanized farm equipment, 
the manufacture of agricultural implements constitutes an important branch of 
Australian industry. The articles manufactured include a wide range of implements for 


tillage, seeding, and planting and the harvesting of crops. 


includes windmills, chaff-cutters and machinery used in the dairying industry. 


The following table shows details of agricultural implement works in each State 
for 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years :— 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Other farm machinery made 











1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | victors Q’land. |S. Aust. ! 
Number of factories . 73, 71; 301 30, 
Number of persons employed . 2,258 6,240] 1,493) 1,394 
Salaries and wages paid £ ‘ 1,376,891] 3,920,965! 720,418! 743,023 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used& 45,835| 286,847] 37,821; 58,718 
Value of materials uscd & | 2,117,611] 6,042,755] 868,531| 803,760, 
Value of production . . £ 1 1,940,163! 5,565,243} 1,007,594 1,136,000 
Total value of output £ | 4,103,609/11,894,845| 1,913,946!1,998,478) 
Value of land and buildings £1 675,590] 1,430,135] 357,809, 187,067. 
Value of plant and machinery £ 490,084] 1,789,330) 294,678] 262,081) 
Horse-power of engines ordi- \ 
narily in use a's h.p. | 7,268 17,383 3,800: 4,523. 














133,144, 
3,943 
119,537] 
204,833 
328,313! 
163,091 
40,913 





490 





20,239,191 
2,813,692 
2,877,086 


225 
11,651 
6,894,441 
433,104 
9,952,194 
9,853,833 


33,464 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS—continued. 




















AUSTRALIA. 

Items. } 1938-39. | 1945-46. 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949~50. | 1950-51. 

t 

| 
Number of factories of 161 172, 186 196 | 208 225 
Number of persons employed us 6,563 9,510 . 9,185 9,629 10,454 11,651 
Salaries and wages paid ‘ £’000 1,373 2,894 ' 32499 4,199 | 5,012 6,894 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 82 186 204 233 292 433 
Value of materials used ee £’000 1,485 ! 2,717 | 3:579 | 4,480 - 6,910 9,952 
Value of production -. £000 1,836 3,798 | 4,615 5,671 | 6,983 9,354 
Total value of output £’000 31403 6,701 ; 8,398 | 10,384 | 14,185 20,239 
Value of land and buildings £,000 997 1,200 | 1,531 1,913 2,201 2,814 
Value of plant and machinery $’o00 git 1,230 ! 1,625 | 1,938 2,215 2,877 

Horse-power of uns ordinarily in ‘ 

use. se Bp. 13,346 | 21,225 | 24,383 | 26,445 28,139 | 33,464 








13. Wireless and Amplifying Apparatus.—The introduction of wireless broadcasting 
in 1923 gave rise to a new industry in Australia. Early statistical details of the industry 
are not available as they were grouped together with other electrical apparatus. In 
1930-31 a new classification of factories was adopted and “ Wireless Apparatus” was 
shown as a separate industry. The industry is confined mainly to New South Wales and 
Victoria, but is becoming increasingly important in South Australia, The number of 
broadcast listeners’ licences increased from a third of a million in 1930-31 to about two 
millions at December, 1952, and this increase reflects the advancement of the industry 
during that period. During the war years considerable expansion took place in the 
industry to meet the requirements of the fighting services and apart from a slight drop in 
output in 1945-46, this expansion has continued. 


WIRELESS AND AMPLIFYING APPARATUS : AUSTRALIA. 

















Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-5!. 
Number of factories = 72 97 134 136 129 139 
Number of persons employed Be 4,828 8,709 9:543 9,213 9,283 10,628 
Salaries and wages paid k £’000 7354 2,206 3,071 3,362 35745 5,140 
Value of power, frel, etc., used £’000 23 58 gI 103 Ior 147 
Value of materials used is £’000 1,356 3,446 4,920 5:197 6,409 9,229 
Value of production is £’000 1,123 3,015 4,225 4,612 5,252 7,219 
Total value of output ae £’000 2,502 6,515 9,236 9,912 11,762 16,595 
Value of land and buildings £’000 558 969 1,115 1,106 1,205 1,339 
Value of plant and machinery _£’000 305 F712 644 683 770 946 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 
use. oc o h.p. 2,710 4,949 6,813 7:230 10,357 13,565 
Domestic receiving sets made No. | 163,821 93,048 | 335,208 | 294,319 | 3433323 | 459,436 








14. Cotton.—(i) General. Cotton has been grown in Australia since 1860, but 
never on a very large scale. The average annual quantity of unginned cotton produced 
during the five years ended 1938-39 was 18 million lb. and slightly under 1} million 
Ib. in the five years ended 1950-51. Arising out of the development in the local manu- 
facture of cotton materials and the further expansion following the outbreak of war 
in 1939, plans were completed for an extension of the area devoted to the cultivation of 
this crop, but the downward trend which commenced with the war in the Pacific has 
persisted. The growing of cotton, which is restricted to Queensland, is referred © in 
some detail in Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production. 


(ii) Ginning. The ginning and marketing of cotton is controlled by the Queensland 
Cotton Board. The Board operates ginneries and processes by-products. The production 
of raw cotton is insufficient for local factory requirements and is supplemented by 
imports from overseas, chiefly (1950-51) from India, Pakistan, Brazil, Egypt and the 
United States of America. 


(iii) Spinning and Weaving. The recent expansion in the spinning and weaving 
section of the cotton industry marks an important event in its development. New 
factories have been established and Australia is now producing an extensive range of 
cotton goods, including duck and canvas from cotton or flax, denims, drill, etc., tyre 


IOI2 


cord and tyre cord fabric. 


CuapTeR XXIV.—ManvuractTurine INDUSTRY. 


The number of establishments engaged in cotton spinning 


and weaving in Australia and other particulars of the industry are shown in the following 
table for the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 1950-51. 


COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING: AUSTRALIA. 





' 


‘ 





Items. 1938-39. i 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
‘ t 
Number o factories : 33 78 79 or 93 gt 
Number of persons employed , 3,589 75253 7,702 8,246 8,377 9,233 
Salaries and wages paid % £’000 493 1,715 2,512 2,939 3,306 45473 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £000 50 150 209 251 308 441 
Value of materials used £’000 1,357 4,560 6,076 7,857 9,889 16,873 
Value of production £’000 979 3,227 4,087 4;788 5,991 75534 
Total value of output £’000 2,386 7:937 10,372 12,896 16,188 24,848 
Value of land and buildings — £’000 704, 1,529 1,868 2,078 2,844 3,215 
Value of plant and machinery £’o00 736 r,9r4 2,042 2,748 4,118 4,020 
Horse-power of pelnee onainerily in 
use ‘bp. 9,128 21,195 23,112 26,078 29,118 31,468 




















15. Wool Carding, Spinning and Weaving.—The importance of this industry is 
emphasised by the fact that Australia is the world’s chief source of wool and the develop- 
ment of the woollen industry since its establishment at an early period in Australian 


history is of singular interest. 


The production consists chiefly of woollen cloth and tweed 


worsted cloth, rugs, blankets and yarn, all of which have acquired a reputation for purity 


and durability. 


WOOL CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING. 





















































1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust./W. Aust.) Tas. j{ Australia. 
Number of factories . 62 99 4 3 3 5 176 
Number of persons employed . 8,225 12,239) 898: 626! 341 2,004 24,333 
Salaries and wages paid £ 3:758,972| 5,926,839] 342,832} 286,075] 155,791) 888,964|11,349,473 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 293,713} 540,006 25,300} 29,391| 15,828] 48,258 952,496 
Value of materials used £ |15,590,001|29,181,087; 1,886,459}1,472,986)1,759,340|3,981,644|53,871,517 
Value of production . . £ | 5,887,337] 9, 569.5331 524,929] 432,200) 498,315|1,697,457118,609,771 
Total value of output £& [21,771,051 39,290,026! 2,436,688|1,934,577|2,273,48315,727,359|731433)784 
Value of land and buildings £ } 1,857,939) 3,005,142 141,131! 35,864] 66,470] 202,872] 5,369,418 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,164,676] 4,008,096, 282,105} 65,610} 89,314| 288,411/ 6,898,212 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use h.p. 21,115 38,571 2,419 1,814 850 4,300 69,070 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 193839 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-5I. 
a, 
Number of factories go 114 142 153 168 176 
Number of persons employed 3S 19,608 21,536 ; 23,480 24,893 24,354 24,333 
Salaries and wages paid “ie £’000 2,888 5,324 7,165 8,684 9,404 11,349 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 393 511 672 787 831 952 
Value of materials used £’000 7,331 12,315 16,072 +) 23,643 32,741 53,872 
Value of production £’000 4,791 8,951 12,287 | 13,598 16,426 18,610 
Total value of output ‘ £’000 12,515 21,777 29,031 | 38,028 49,998 732434 
Value of land and buildings £’000 2,380 3,028 3,460 3,654 4,347 53369 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 3,370 2,926 3,527 | 4,246 55235 6,898 
Horse-power of engines cima! in ‘ 
use h.p. 2, 2 t 6,2 $ 8,0) 63,66 69,070 
Artisies Produced—. Dp. 42,944 | 52;739 56,254 58,083 3,669 9071 
Woollen cloth and tweed (5) ; 
‘ooo sq. yds. 8,336 16,707 18,812 ' 16,31 13,245 11,126 
Worsted cloth » 17,986 12,644 16,459 reere 19,074 19,832 
Serge (0) tte 5 792 1,022 828 | 1,573 817 1,043 
Flannel— ! 
For outer clothing aot 2,144 2,193 3,227 | 2,937 1,856 2,614 
For underwear (pure) ,,_,, 1,557 1,567 6 ! 6 
For underwear (mixtures) ,, Brg 656 ,04r , 1,527 1,059 1,916 
Blankets (0) 900 pr. 574 98x 72i | 689 896 973 











(a) Includes Woolscouring Works in Victoria and Tasmania and Woolscouring Works and 
(b) Includes production in other factories. 


Feltmongeries in South Australia. 
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16, Hosiery and Other Knitted Goods.—Details for each State for 1950-51 and for 
Australia for a series of years are shown in the following table :— 


HOSIERY AND OTHER KNITTED GOODS. 


























1959-5 

Items. N.S.W. , Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 

j i 
Number of factories . $4 328' 6, 9 9, 310 
Number of persons employ ed. 7,095; 14,234' 551, 99 199, Sa (a) 22,268 
Salaries and wages paid £ 3,01 4,544 6,254,3831 202,305; 37,496) 63,403 2,623 9,604.754 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 110,697} 265,236) 5,074) 1,014 2,598 1,429 386,048 
Value of materials used £ | 7,822,029}13,703,106' 959,732; 74,038] 192,408; 82,121,22,833,434 
Value of production . . £ | $,097,067}10,550,720, 401,812, 53,620] 107,474, 46,584'16,257,277 
Total value of output £ }13,029,793 24,519,062 1,366,618 128,672| 302, 480! 130,134'39,476,759 
Value of land and buildings © | 3,534,042) 3,022,222| 120,662' 25,930} 29,882| 22,365 4.755.103 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,222,988 3,483,096, 148,615, 19,509) 16,807 14,151 4,905,160 
Horse-power of engines ordi- ” 
narily in use be h.p. 6,517 95761, 399° 43 132, 73 16.925 
i i 
AUSTRALIA. 
1 

Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 

Number of factories te 313 376 | 420 465 496 510 

Number of persons employed Se 18,159 17,091 20,337 21,116 21,577 22,268 

Salaries and wages paid ‘ £’000 2,332 3,687 5,470 6,526 7,382 9,605 

Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 133 185 235 272 315 386 

Value of materials used as £’000 4,284 7,203 10,898 14,137 16,637 22,834. 

Value of production a £’000 3,509 5,865 9,528 10,542 12,399 16,257 

Total value of output 7 £'000 8.226 13,253 20,661 24,951 29,351 39:477 

Value of land and Duildings £’000 1,962 24444 2,754 3:210 3,877 45755 


Value of plant and machinery —_£'o00 1,93t 1,358 1,965 2,763 3,815 4,905 


Horse-power of engines Sralapels in 
use at h.p. 8,884 11,465 12,569 13,011 14,625 16,925 














(a) Includes 15,697 females. 


The following quantitics of yarn were used in these establishments during 1950-51, 
viz. :—Worsted, 8,282,599 lb. ; woollen, 124,838 lb. ; cotton, 8,850,834 Ib. ; mercerised 
cotton, 650,967 Ib. ; rayon, 8,271,091 lb. ; silk, 122,670 lb.; nylon, 718,699 lb. ; other, 
including mixtures, 611,723 lb. Production of garments and stockings is shown in § 10. 


17. Tanning, Currying and Leather Dressing.—(i) Details of Industry. In Class VII. 
the most import industry is tanning. Formerly the production of tanneries in Australia 
was confined to the coarser sorts of leathers, but there are now very few kinds which 
cannot be produced locally, and an export trade has been built up in some varieties. 


TANNING, CURRYING AND LEATHER DRESSING. 























1950-51. 

Items. | ssw N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.] Tas. ' Australia. 
Number of factories .. 46) 10 5 I: 143 
Number of persons employed 1 rye 2,489 stl 219 (a) {a) ,; 5,362 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 1,173,258} 1,483,382] 294,763 123,194 (a) (4) 3,200,479 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 107,146] 127,264 21,997, 10,317 (a) (a) 275,057 
Value of materials used £ | 3,568,094] 3,302,225} 768, 1067) 285,032 (a) (a) 8,221,157 
Value of production £& | 1,768,814) 2,243,598] 492.665; 218,806| (a) (a) 4,949,382 
Total value of output .. £ | 5,444,054] 5,673,087] 1,283,329 514,155! (a) @) 13,445,596 
Value of land and buildings £ 658,360] 778,051 82,134 72.682' (a) ‘3 1,638,382 
Value of plant and machinery £ 580,886] 555,162) 125,367, 113,113" (a) (a) 1,424,696 

Horse-power of engines ordinarily | | 
in use ve ro h.p. 11,818 11,075 ae 1,352 (a) {a) 27,684 

i 


I 
“ (a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 


‘ 
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TANNING, CURRYING AND LEATHER DRESSING—continued. 











AUSTRALIA. 
{ | 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-5I- 

1 
Number of factories Sie 132 152 | 149 144 145 143 
Number of persons employed on 45375 5,022 | 5,361 5,421 55473 5,362 
Salaries and wages paid : £’000 920 1,662 | 2,183 2,502 2,755 3,200 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 88 128 166 189 243 275 
Value of materials used Be £’000 2,983 5,238 6,308 6,466 6,846 8,221 
Value of production oe £’000 1,522 2,690 35331 3,871 41330 4950 
Total value of output £’000 4,593 8,056 9,805 10,526 11,419 13,446 
Value of land and buildings — £’000 814 _ 1,048 1,154 1,27t 1,355 1,638 
Value of plant and machinery <£'000 524 705 857 980 1,171 1,425 
Horse-power of engines pete in ; 

use ne 3 h.p. 12,345 17,850 21,673 24,032 25,792 27,684 - 


(ii) Materials Used and Articles Produced. The quantities of materials used and 
leather produced in tanneries in each State in 1950-51 are shown in the following table :— 


TANNERIES : MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 1950-51. 








Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Australia. 
Materials Used— 
es ai ® on no. 856,708] 1,107,561| 293,141 (a) 139,465) (a) 2,538,673 
Ins—— 
Calf » | $20,508] 555,647) 156,651, (a) (a) 152432430 
Goat 775,245) (a) (a) a sie a 818,878 
Sheep, including Pelts ; 55 ; |b2,708,305 469,073) (a) | (a)(b) ae (a) | 4,089,561 
Marsupial ” 31,017} 1,587} = (a) (a) . - 65,240 
Bark used— 
Wattle ee tons 3,506) 4,911 950] (6) 934 (a) (a) {(b) 10,382 
Mallet and Other $s (a) 860) (a) se (a) if 1,318 


Tanning extract used _ ,, 
Articles produced— ' 
Leather made— 
Sole and Belting Ib. (12 »287,501|14,538,206| 6,337,215 (a) | 35335; 984/ (a) 38,106,698 


3,971 3,007] 1,637; (a5) (b) 1,031, (a) (6) 9,974 

















Harness <a » 345,449] 417,718} 849,842! 62,300, 49,089. 1,724,398 
Upholstery .. sq. ft. Kye 60,108} 6,129,337 (a) {a) 10,231 fr 10,980, 389 
Dressed and Upper from i 
Hides— 
Sold by Measure- | } 
ment— ' 1 
agate sq. ft. (a) {a) ae wig a ee 1,404,668 
er os 13,407,114/18, 6. 5:330,078! 3,031,367 a a@ 2 ‘i 
Sold by Weight ci 3,407,114|18,933,639| 5,33 3,031,3 (a) (a) 42,455,447 
kinds) Ib. (a) 104,491] (a) ' = (a) 9,546 (a) 291,786 
Dressed from skins— i 
Calf .» 8. ft. | 3,826,326] 4,021,070] 1,039,328 42,930 33,622) an 8,963,266 
Goat ee 2» | 354725459] (2) (ay wae ee te 3,640,872 
Sheep ni 3» 9» |69,162,647| 1,017,736] (a) | (a)(b) se ee 443,431,141 
Marsupial . 95 158,946) 51,540] (a) (a) 5 on 321,791 
(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia, {b) Includes 


an amount produced or used in other works. 


18. Tailoring and Ready-made Clothing.—Statistics showing the distribution of this 
industry between States in 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years are shown 
in the following table :— 


TAILORING AND READY-MADE CLOTHING. 

















1950-51. 

Items. | N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . | 880} 558 154 132 146 20) 1,890 
Number of persons employed . 19,826 10,902 3,352 2,634) 1,432 389) 38,535 
Salaries and wages paid £ 7,311,482! 4,429,034) 1,003,572| 896,317] 432,211} 133,474)14,206,090 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 125,614) 79,394 17,368} 17,348 75323 2,070] 248,917 
Value of materials used £ \14,62-,812| 9,146,882] 1,833,907|1,142,931| 666,642] 126,092|27,539,266 
Value of production .. £ |11,043,299| 6,708,227] 1,568,145/1,217,462] 642,619] 168,616/21,348,368 
Totai value of output & }25,791,725|15,934,303] 3,419,420|2,377,747|1,316,584] 296,778149,136,551 
Value of land and buildings £ | 3,428,458] 1,900,984; 391,325} 492,681] 268,119] 55,995] 6,537,562 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,153,439] 627,971 95,033] 105,324] 38,031} 10,094] 2,030,492 

Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use os h.p. 6,403) 2,586) 443 48r 169) 55 10,137 
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TAILORING AND READY-MADE CLOTHING—continued. 
. AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950—51. 
Number of factorics . 1,177 1,420 1,687 1874 1,902 1,890 
Number of persons employed o- 26,499 30,047 355375 37,958 37,250 38,535 
Salaries and wages paid ‘ £’000 3,16 5,507 8,186 10,323 11,246 14,206 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 72 116 150 187 204 249 
Value of materials used £’000 4,947 9,617 15,233 19,344 20,187 27,539 
Value of production £’000 4,812 8,881 12,490 15,668 17,085 21,349 
Total value of output £’000 9,831 18,614 27,873 35,199 37,476 49,137 
Value of and and buildings £’000 3,176 4,142 4,915 5,550 5,872 6,538 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 356 829 1,215 1,461 1,666 2,030 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 
use. . hep. 2,607 5,148 6,341 7,375 8,895 10,137 





19. Dressmaking and Millinery Establishments.—Particulars of dressmaking and 
millinery establishments in Australia for the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 to 
1950-51 are shown in the following table :— 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY: AUSTRALIA. 

















Items. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories : 869 998 1,175 1,270 1,313 1,328 
Number of persons employed A 16,398 18,051 20,893 21,934 22,384 22,557 
Salaries and wages paid : £’000 1,653 3,038 4,368 5:497 124.4, 7,568 
Value of power, fucl, etc., used £’000 33 57 77 95 II2 130 
Value of materials used £’000 2,610 5,281 8,300 10,104 8,996 11,567 
Value of production £’000 2,592 5,170 7,288 8,787 9,812 11,868 
Total value of output £’000 5,235 10,508 15,665, 18,986 18,920 23,565 
Value of land and buildings £’000 2,052 2,724 3,304 3421 3,626 4,068 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’o00 189 362 510 601 713 903 
Horse-power of sneines ordinary in : 
use h.p. 15732 3,142 3,671 | 3,898 4,361 4,671 


20. Shirts, Collars and Underclothing.—Particulars of this industry are shown below 
for each State for 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years :— 


SHIRTS, COLLARS AND UNDERCLOTHING. 



































3950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas Australia. 
Number of factories . 196 139, 20 3r 22 2 410 
Number of persons employed . 5,280) 5,191 1,217; 531 {a) (a) 12,870 
Salaries and wages paid £ 1,815,867] 1,903.515| 385,860) 160,148 (a) (a) 4,451,680 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 28,725 32,950 5,653 2,670 (a) (a) 72,437 
Value of materials used £ | 5,118,373] 4,402,821] 663,822! 236,140 (a) (a) 10,729,981 
Value of production .. £ | 2,932,594] 3,479,081 574,762| 234,145 {a) (a) 7,502,681 
Total value of output £ | 8,079,692| 7,914,852) 1,244,237, 472,955] (a) (a) [18,305,099 
Value of land and buildings £ 864,688; 1,020,447; 128.564 70,555 (a) (a) 2,154,856 
Value of plant and machinery £ 350,916} 387,837 42.589: 24,714 (a) (a) 844,537 
Horse-power of engines ordi- | 
narily in use h.p. 2,241 3,269 188 165 {a) (a) 6,017 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories 283 347 404 410 397 | 410 
Number of persons employed : 11,081 9,902 11,880 12,760 12,545 | 12,870 
Salaries and wages paid 3 £’000 1,143 1,729 | 2,622 3,299 3,515 ° 4:452 
Value of power. fuel, etc., used £’000 23 | 32 | 46 55 60 5 72 
Value of materials used £'000 2,651 4,446 7,066 | 9,199 8.915 | 10,730 
Value of production £’000 i 1,761 2,601 \ 45354 5,482 5,978 » 7,503 
Total value of output £’000 4:435 7,079 11,466 | 14,736 14,953 78,305 
Value of land and buildings | £’c0o 946 1,311 , 1,632 | 1,790 ! 1,833 2,155 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 231 397. 548 608 | 693 845 
Horse-power of enelaee ordinarily in | i 
_use ee hp. | 3,874 | 2,676 31346 3520! 31795 | 6,017 





(a) Not available for separate publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. 
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21. Boots and Shoes.—{i) Details of Industry. The boot and shoe factories hold 
an important place both in regard to employment afforded and extent of output. The 
following tables refer to boot and shoe factories as distinct from those devoted to repairing. 
It has been necessary to include details of Boot and Shoe Repairing in Tasmania, in 
order to conceal confidential information for that State. Factorics engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber boots and shoes are excluded, being classified under Rubber 









































Goods, see par. 38. : 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
1950-5l. 
. ' 3 
Items. NASW. | Victoria.| Q’land. {S. Aust. ;W. Aust. Tas.(a) | Australia. 
Number of factories . . Si 201) 242' 29) 21 12, 16 521 
Number of persons employ: ed . 8,111 11,305 1,777 1,540; 887, 163 23,783 
Salaries and wages paid £ 3,393,162| 5.045.218} 687,241! 659,959] 368,851. 60,175|10,214,606 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 50,219) 68,675 7,303 8,889 5.323 7i2; 141,121 
Value of materials used £ | 4,706,199, 8,354,985, 1,006,042} 788,222, 459,806 74,652!'15,389,906 
Value of production .. £ | 5,006,455] 7:353:122) 846,478] 797,2 921 525, 885° 81,457'14,610,689 
Total value of output £ | 9,762,873|15,779;782| 1.859,823|5,594,403, 991, O14, 156,821130,141,716 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,080,542! 1.304.517! 51,577] 175,758} 83,080! 26,563] 2,822,037 
Value of plant and machinery £ 663,791| 1,115,513) %37,087{ 211,090} 120,146 17,480] 2,265,107 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 1 
narily in use as h.p. 6,572 8.544 743 731 512) 98 17,200 
AUSTRALIA, 
Items. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | I1950~51. 
: { 
Number of factories... = So 383 492 529 510 | 521, 
Number of persons employed ee aie 18,264 22,230 22,906 | 23,180 23,783 
Salaries and wages paid a £’000 4,408 6,483 7,611 | 8,410 | 10,215 
Value of power, fucl. ctc., used... £’000 75 97 115 123 | 14 
Value of materials used . a £’000 7,520 9,829 10,918 12,353 , 15,390 
Value of production oe oe £’000 6,472 9,382 10,758 11,892 14,611 
Total value of output .. ie £’000 14,067 19,308 21,791 24,368 | 30,142 
Value of land and buildings ue £7000 ; 1,518 | 1,941 2,087 | 2,328 2,822 
Value of plant and machinery aa £7000 1,222 1.460 , 1,684 1,877 ! 2,265 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. | pt 9,678 ' T1,OIT 12,213 15,644 5 17,200 


(a) Includes details of Boot ard Shoe Repairing. 
(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. The number and value of boots, shoes and 


slippers made in factories producing and repairing boots and shoes in each State are 
shown for 1950-51 in the following table. Particulars relating to the output of rubber 


boots and shoes are not included :— 
BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES: OUTPUT, 1950-51. 


T 1 
! N.S.W. . Victoria. Q’land. ie Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 








Particulars. ' 

Quantity— t i | 

Boots, shoes and sandals pairs | 6,287,640, 9,091.473 1,359,142!1,341.830| 729,983] 95.337/18,905,405 

Slippers i . »> | 2;:754:433 4.257,046 887,836) 131,971] 609.333) + 8,640,619 

Uppers(é) fie sae | 12,300) 16,675 (a) ' (a) (a) . 30,332 
Valuc— ' ‘ | 

Boots. shoes and sandals £ ' 8,546,307 12,889,480 1.478.988 1,519,259; 7432 51 108,845]25,286,130 

Slippers .. a £ | 1,188.265 2,229.455 319,793! 55,021} 251, 761) me 4,044,295 

Uppers() ve £1 10,246 8.896 (a) | (@) 3 (a) { bye 21,942 





(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. (b) Made for sale 


as such. 
22. Flour-milling.—(i) Details of Industry. The following table shows the position 


of the grain-milling industry in each State for the year 1950-51 and for Australia for a 
series of years :— 




















FLOUR-MILLING. 
1950-51. 
i y 

Ttems. N.S.W. | Victoria. } Q'land. |S. Aust. Iw. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 56) 38 To} 30 20 Ir 165 
Number of persons employed . 1,881 1,279 (a) 532; 546 (a) 4,842 
Salaries and wages paid £ 1,186,549| 777,049) (a) 305,082, 346,395 (a) 2,933,120 
Value of power, “fuel, etc., used£ 218,109} 129,101 (a) 72,925 79,031! (a) 544,520 
Value of materials used £ /13,948,914| 8,918,983 (a) 3,:729,131'4,605,556 (a) [34,349,960 
Value of production . . £ | 2,433,274] 1,459:576 (a) $94,049, 656,776 (a) 5,636,588 
Total value of output £ |16,600,297|10,507,660 (a) $396,105 5,341,363 (a) 40,531,068 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,157,476] 829,834 (a) 219.919. 636,778) (a) 3,177,201 
Value of plant and machinery £ } 1,477,271) 773,480 (a) 330,712, 607,935] (a) 3,408,243 

Horse-power of engines ordi- - 
narily in use = h.p. 15,048 TT.059 (a) 4 4.211 4,655 (a) 38,413 





(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. 
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FLOUR-MILLING—continued. 
. AUSTRALIA. 
' 

Items. _ 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories oe 172 170 167 164 161 165 
Number of persons employed a 3,783 4,099 4,623 4,768 4,541 4,842 
Salaries and wages paid oe £’000 | 896 1,376 1,885 2,272 2,349 2,933 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 231 300 365 427 444 545 
Value of materials used ck £’000 10,573 14,180 24,043 29,800 27,837 34,350 
Value of production ~ £’000 2,091 2,367 3,705 45,539 4,277 5,636 
Total value of output we £’000 12,895 16,847 28,113 34,766 | 32,558 40,531 
Value of land and buildings £’000 2,091 2,244 2,505 2,456 2,557 3,177 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’o000 1,814 1,835 2,034 2,330 , 2,593 3,408 

Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 
use. + hp. 27,795 32,132 34,976 35,573 36,081 38,413 











(ii) Production of Flour and By-products. The production of flour by the mills 
in each State (including other than flour mills) for the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 
to 1950-51 was as follows :— 


FLOUR-MILLING : PRODUCTION OF FLOUR. 
(Tons of 2,000 1b.) 





Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 


| 
1938-39 .. | 547,162 | 436,829 84,314 | 146,262 | 138,583 ! 19,582 | 1,372,732 
1945-46 .. | 451,895 | 315,525 | 96,984 | 164,986 | 166,791 | 22,657 | 1,218,838 
1947-48 (a) | 552,784 | 501,325 | 108,022 | 215,155 | 197,104 23,753 | 1,598,143 
1948-49 (a) | 667,645 | 479,288 | 110,843 | 211,787 | 183,143 | 26,484 | 1,679,190 
1949-50 (a) | 597,491 | 447,784 | 112,995 | 162,259 | 161,251 { 27,243 | 1,509,023 
1950-51 (a) | 694,036 | 448,881 | 116,503 | 189,962 | 218,841 27,336 | 1,695,559 

















(a) Includes Wheatmeal for Baking. 


In addition, 641,296 tons of bran and pollard were made. The quantity of wheat 
ground was 80,368,016 bushels. 


23. Bakeries.—Information regarding establishments in which the manufacture 
of bread, cakes, etc., was carried on is given in the table below. It should be noted, 
however, that the details refer only to establishments coming within the definition of a 
factory as explained at the beginning of this section. For that reason the tables do 
not give complete details of the industry, as a large number of bakehouses not coming 
within the definition is excluded. This is true of all other industries covered by the 
statistics of manufacturing production, but, in view of the omission of such a large number 
of establishments in this instance, special mention is deemed necessary. 


BAKERIES (INCLUDING CAKES AND PASTRY). 











1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas.(a) | Australia. 
Number of factories . 1,170 958 444) 195 266| 134 3,167 
Number of persons employed . 6,846 4,860) 2,603 1,173 967 1,480 17,929 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,745,354 1,873,498| 879,988! 492,733] 320,177] 630,668) 6,942,418 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 448,612} 306,153] 142,831] 81,133! 56,796] 80,115] 1,115,640 
Value of materials used £ | 7,578,225] 5,371,636) 2,699,748'1,422,867!1,042,848)2 ,670,574\20, 785,898 


Value of production .. £ | 5,978,943) 4,080,759) 1,975,099) "1,006,265! 734,505|1,117,759,1 4,893,390 
Total value of output £ |14,005,780} 9,758,548) 4,817,678 2,510, ae 834,209 3,868,448 36,794,928 
Value of land aud buildings £ | 4,030,803) 2,634,362; 845,87: 9! 648,145} 469,056] $71,011] 9,199,256 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,546,673] 1,181,057 409,663) 352,339] 226,595} 341,553| 4,077,882 
Horse-power of sos ordi- 


narily in use . b.p. 7,033 5,047 2,525 1,802 1,114 2,962 20,483 








(a) Includes confectionery. 
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BAKERIES (INCLUDING CAKES AND PASTRY)—continued. 














AUSTRALIA. 
. ’ if 

Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. ] 1950-51. 
Number of factories ae 1,958 | 2,494 2,831 | 2,950 j 3,064 3,167 
Number of persons employed $e. 13,715 | 14,535 16,814 } 17,420; 17,925 17,929 
Salaries and wages paid Sooo ; 1,993 3,314 4,460 | 5,182 5,891 6,942 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 ) 306 | 574 665 | 784 | 917 1,116 
Value of materials used Bg £’000 6,651 11,087 13,924 | 16,477, 18,406 20,786 
Value of production aa £’000 | 4,509 7,265 9,067 10,852: 12,987 14,893 
Total value of output F £'000 11,466 18,926 23,656 ; 28,113 32,310 36,7905 
Value of land and buildings £’000 i 4,960 6,222 7525 7:973 8,817 9,199 
Value of plant and machinery £’coo | 1,478 | 1,804 2,575 3,092 3,635 4,078 

Horse-power of pagincs onary in! i \ 
use 24 h.p. | 10,855 | 13,695 16,194: 17,622 19,160 20,483 








24. Sugar-tmills.—{i) General. Sugar-cane is grown in New South Wales and 
Queensland and particulars of area, yield, etc., are given in extended detail in Chapter 
XX.—Agricultural Production. 

The products of the sugar-mill are raw sugar and molasses, the former being sent 
to the refineries in different parts of Australia for further treatment. Particulars 
of cane crushed and sugar produced embodied in the following table refers to the 
quantities treated during the years ended 30th June, irrespective of the season in which 
the cane was grown ; consequently the figures relating to cane crushed and sugar produced 
may differ slightly from those given in Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production, which 
relate to harvest years. 


(ii) Details for States. The following table shows details of the operations of sugar 
mills in New South Wales and Queensland for the years 1938-39, 1945-46 and 1947-48 
to 1950-57 :— 


























SUGAR-MILLS. 
i) 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949~50. 1950-51. 
I 1 
New Sours Wa ess. 
' 
Number of factories . 3 3 3 3° 3 3 
Number of persons employed . | 212 283 236 223°, 227 | 282 
Cane crushed tons 337,038 166,069 267,261 273,974 330,740 {a) 
Raw sugar produced (94 net i 
titre) 4 tons 45,106 21,220 } 33,560 33,003 40,706 41,258 
Molasses produced ae gals, 1,489,090 | 1,110,000 | (a) 1,348,480 ' 1,631,200 (a) 
QumENSEERD. 
Number of factories . 33. 32! 32 32 | 32 32 
Number of persons employed . 4,419 4,665 | 4,762 5,531 5,898 3 6,394 
Cane crushed . tons | 5,432,193 ° 4,551,971 | 4,150,986 | 6,707,530 » 6,518,006 | 6,691,704 
Raw sugar ‘produced (94 net ! | 
titre). tons 775,064 , 644,661 + 571,694 | 910,049 | 896,413 879,844 
Molasses— ' i 
Sold to distillers and others ! ! | 
*o00 gals 8,276 | 9,381 8,257 18,233 ' 17,596 15,234 
Used asfodder .. 4, 3; 4,237 | 4,676 5,321 5,846 5,563 5,582 
Used as manure .. 5, 4 3,293 3,075 | 3.558 5,282 j 7,517 5,555 
Run to waste cry) 499 si, 15 168 283 50 
Burnt as fuel as ”» 3:749 1,748 1,428 1,677 ! 1,490 2,371 
Sold or used for other purposes ‘ 
000 gals. 232 , 423 | 313 402 | 727 581 
Total molasses mere | | 
of "ooo gals 20,286 | 19,354 | 18,892 31,608 | 33,176 29,373 








(a) Not available for publication. 3 z 


25. Sugar-refining.—The establishment of the svgar-refining industry considerably 
antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry, the raw material operated 
on in the earlier years coming chiefly from Mauritius and the East. In 1950-51 there 
were two sugar refineries in Queensland and one each in New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia. The quantity of raw sugar treated amounted 
to 470,824 tons, for a yield of 451,170 tons of refined sugar. 
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26. Confectionery—The figures for 1950-51 for each State and for Australia for a 
series of years are shown hereunder :— 





























CONFECTIONERY. 
1Q50-5I. 
Items, N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. [S. Aust. {W. Aust. Tas. Aust.(d) 

Number of factories . 99 oa 23 23 8 {a) 250 
Number of persons employed . 3,294 3,310 456 406 335 (a) 7,801 
Salaries and wages paid & 1,534,465} 1,510,630, 123,910] 144,533} 117,958, {a) 31431,496 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 136,136) 122,243) 9,373] 14,207] 17,306} (a) 299,355 
Value of materials used £ | 5,218,272] 4,077,108| 382,442} 324,179 368,493 (a) 10,370,494 
Value of production .. £& | 3,365,774] 2,752,254} 250,317] 212,442] 228,570 (a) 6,809,357 
Total value of output £ | 8,720,182} 6,951,605} 642,132] $50,918| 614,369 {a} 17,479,206 
Value of land and buildings £ 994,500] 925,754) 112,845) 214,140] 81,452 (a. 2,318,691 
Value of plant and machinery £ 1,107,147] 1,072,188 74,245] 83,9541 83,620 (a) 2,421,054 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 

narily in use ee h.p. 12,3041 11,645 928 1,133 463 (a) 26,473 

AvSTRALIA.(b) 
i 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | Soap Son 950-51. 

Number of factories ws 148 198 242 263 267 250 
Number of persons employed Sie 7,256} 5,965 7,061] . 7,505: 8,064) 7,801 
Salaries and wages paid : £’000 1,041) 1,389] 1,978 2, 73901 2,974 3,430 
Value of power, fuel, ete, used £’000 107 139) 180} 215, 263} 299 
Value of materials used af £’000 3,102) 4,669 6,624 8,556} 9.571 10,370 
Value of production fat £'000 2,418 3,314 4,324 5,686 6,641 6,810 
Total value of output £’000 5,627, 8,122 51,128 14,457; 16,475 17,479 
Value of land and buildings — £’000 1,423: 1,556) 1,710} 1,906 2,071 2,319 
Value of plant and machinery £’o00 1,364: 1,142 1,393 1,629! 2,087 2,421 
Horse-power of anatase nein in | i 

use... ' hp. 16,154) 17,939 21,000 22,492) aii | 26,473 














(a) Not available for publication. (b) Excludes Tasmania. 


27. Jam, Fruit and£Vegetable Canning, Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar.—(i) Details of 
Industry, The following table shows particulars of factories included in this class for 
each State for 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years :— 


JAM, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING, PICKLES, ETC. 


























1950-51. 
‘ 7 
Ttems. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. iW. Aust.) Tas. Australia. 
| 
Number of factories . 66 60; 22 19 It, 22 200 
Number of persons employed . 33472 5,223 1,398 1,287 186, 1,553 13,124 
Salaries and wages paid £ 1,661,077} 2,576,619) 644,302! 558,827] 74,406, 782,295) 6,297,526 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 156,937; 234,068 34,090] 41,692 6,882} 47,466} 521,135 
Value of materials used £ | 5,323,671] 9,172,148] 2,696,114|1,658,757| 203,570'2,179,111'21,233,371 
Value of production .. £ | 2,766,967; 4,761,989] 1,008,967/ 752,084 169,515, 1,225,512/10,685,034 
Total value of output £ | 8,247,575)14,168,205} 3,739,17112,452,533 379: 9,967|31452,0 089) 32,439,540 
Value of land and buildings £ j 1,080,396) 1,788,135} 405,412] 386,666, 68,78 o; 352,271| 4,081,660 | 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,024,748] 1,719,362] 313,145} 298,834) 51,903: 312,003} 3,719,995 
Horse-power of engines ordi- i 
narily in use aha h.p. | 12,952) 1,622 1,419 ai 2,500; 26,718 
i 
aaa 
7 = 
' { 
Items. ls en | 1945-46. | 1947-48. 1948-49. ; 1949-50. 1950-51. 
ae 
Number of factories oii a 157, 1771 182! 197) 200 
Number of persons employed 6,476: 11,403' 11,061: 11,447 12,200 13,124 
Salaries and wages paid 5 £’ 000 ! 1,149, 2,047 3,653) ou 4,901, 6,298 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 | 97: 260 284) 325 415 521 
Value of materials used Se £’000 4,800, 12,326) 14,475 14,762° 17,481, 21,234 
Value of production ag £'000 2.3341 5,079! 6,829 7,04 8,374 10,685 
Total value of output 2 £'000 7,231 17,665) 21,588 22,135 26,270) 32,440 
Value of land and uildings £’000 1,382! 2, 184) 2,762 3,051 3,490! 4,082 
Value of plant and machinery £'000 721 1,630! 2.333: 2,628! 3,118! 3,720 
Horse-power of engines erainanly in ' 


use. h.p. 7874 18,234 22,238 23,172 25,314" 26,718 
\ 
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(ii) Production. During the 1939-45 War, production of jams increased greatly 
and a high level of output of 171 million lb. was attained in 1943-44. Production after- 
wards decreased, but attained a new record of 198.5 million lb. in 1947-48. It dropped 
to 125.3 million lb. in 1950-51. The peak output of preserved fruit occurred in 1950~51 
with 233.5 million Ib., compared with the previous highest level of 211.4 million lb. 
attained in the previous year. 


There has also been a marked development in the production of canned vegetables. 
In 1938-39 output totalled 10,255,000 Ib. but, as a result of the war-time demand by the 
armed eervices, production reached the record level of 119,149,000 Jb. in 1944-45. 
However, it has since declined and in 1950—51 amounted to 79,510,000 lb. 


The following table shows the total quantity and value of jams, pickles, sauces and 
other items manufactured in each State in 1950-51 :—~ 


JAMS, PRESERVED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, PICKLES AND SAUCES: OUTPUT, 

















1950-51. 
’ 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
Quantity— ‘ 
Jams "ooo Yb. 31,096 |{@)70,177 13,660 8,999 1,356 (b) ' 725,288 
Bruit Pulp— | 
Consumed in own ~~ a 
19,851 14,225 ¢) 15,952 {c) 36,824 ! 0,411 
For sale or aaaition bis | | eee 
stock wt, 17,759 30,186 15,630 5,130 ! 8,010 | 112,664 189,379 
Tomato Pulp— | 
Consumed in own wore ae ' ey ' ( 
cwt. 3737 135,927 ¢ ! 14.655 8,357 | c) 202,8 
For sale or addition to , i ie | ee 
stock = cwt. 29,465 | 149,471 : (ec) 17,882 : (c) 206.110 
Fruit, preserved ‘ooo Ib. 35:743 | 108,632 35,483 21,663 | 549 | 31,468 | 233,538 
Vegetables, preserved in } H 
liquid ; 000 Ib. 31,957 34,498 {e) * 4,028 (c) {c) | 79.510 
Pickles ‘ooo pints 45425 3,459 (c) 2,413 (c) Le | 10,864 
Sauces 35 ee 12,138 13,692 1,375 1,857 (c) (c) 30,402 
Value— 
Jams .. £’000 1,437 \(@) 3,123 739 376 76 (b) 5:75t 
Fruit, preserved £’000 1,891 4,251 9273 1,055 35 1,285, 10,790 
Vegetables, preserved in 
liquid £000 1,876 2,035 (c) 177 (c) (c) 4697 
Pickles £’000 345 226 {e) 235 (ce) ue 860 
Sauces £’000 1,236 1,006 77 134 (c) {e) | 2,536 





(a) Includes Tasmania. (0) Included with Victoria. 


(ce) Not available for publication ; 
figures are included in total for Australia. 


28. Bacon-curing.—{i) Details of Industry. The table hereunder shows particulars 
of factories engaged in bacon-curing in each State for 1950-51 and for Australia for a 
series of years :— 








BACON-CURING. 
1950-51. 

Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q'land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas. | Australia, 
Number of factories . 35 1§ 8 12 4 10 84 
Number of persons employed . 758 719 834 316] 258 76) 2,962 
Salaries and wages pai 412,114, 398,620) 410,413| 180,364! 136,888! 38,221) 1,576,620 
Value of power, fuel, etc., a 54,672 42,247 43,060] 41,844) 18,017 4,347| 204,187° 
Value of materials used 3,624,028| 3,176,220) 3,882,862/1,441,094|1,541,905| 409,772/14,075,881 
Value of production . z 979,242| 639,372] 676,017! 265,496] 285,583] 83,893] 2,929,603 
Total value of output £& | 4,657,942! 3,857,839! 4,601,939|1,748,43411,845,505} 498,012:17,209,675 
Value of land and buildings £ 430,442} 259,090; 319,385; 158,655| 66,308] 35,936] 1,269,816 
Value of plant and machinery £ 167,802! 129,370| 183,123) 80,558! 38,749] 10,808! 610,410 

Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use an kup. 1,992 2,296 3,258! X,70% gor 324) 10,472 
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BACON-CURING—continued. 
AUSTRALIA. 
‘ i 
Items. ' 1938-39. | r945-46.| 1947-48. 1948-49. , 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories 76° 87 90 ‘ 87 86 | 84 
Number of persons employed ooh 2,047 | 2,879 |! 2,760 | 2,872 2,907 | 2,961 
Salaries and wages paid ae £’000 | 480 | 879° 973 1,160 1,318 1,577 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 77 126 | 137 157 170 | 204 
Value of materials used £’000 . 3,768 9,410 9,492 ° 11,146 12,518 | 14,076 
Value of production £'o00 | 865 ; 1,628 | 1,604 } 1,932 2,283 { 2,930 
Total value of output 7 £’000 4,710 11,164 j 14,233: 13,235 14,971 | 17,210 
Value of land and buildings £’000 | 750. 890 960 1,069 1,079 ' 1,270 
Value of plant and machinery = £’ooo 357 | 395 ‘459° 531 537 | 610 
Horse-power of eo ordinarily in | \ ) 
use ve _ hp. 9.389 } 10,116 10,929 | 10,522 10,093 10,472 








(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. 


the following table :-— 





The number of pigs cured and the quantity 
of bacon and ham and lard produced in factories in each State for 1950-51 are shown in 























BACON-CURING FACTORIES: PIGS ee BND PRODUCTION, 1959-51. 
i T ; 
- Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. 'g. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
! z ! \ y 
25 ? ! i | t 
Pigs cured = one account— ! ae | | 
To finishe acon 153,950: 210, 70,193'° 74,2211 20,742 . 
To green Bacon } 217,440 { i. 33,726, i (a) } 785,745 
Pigs cured on commission 39,981! 1,301! {a) { gor| (a) (a) 43,813 
' ! 
1 ! 
Total 257,421: (a) , @ 70,594, (a) (a) | 829,558 
t a 1 
Bacon and Ham produced(b) tons 12,571 7,848" 8,725 2,928 3:558 916 36,546 
Lard produced (0) ee 624 360, 821, 152 258 66 2,281 
{a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. - (0) Includes 


particulars of articles produced in other works. 


Bacon and ham and other pig products are dealt with more fully in Chapter XXI.— 


Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


29. Butter, Cheese and Condensed and Dried Milk.—{i) Details of Industry. The 
following table shows particulars of butter, cheese and condensed and dried milk factories 


in each State for 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years. 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED AND DRIED MILK. 
































1950-51. 
ji 
Items. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Wiis 2 nae - pene ee me 
Number of factories . 90 142 93 44 16 24 409 
Number of persons employed . ‘ 2,259 5,184 1,655, 891 343, 375 10,707 
Salaries and wages paid £1 1,278,392 3,080,981) 822,779 462,070] 177,774| 197,828: . 019,824 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ | 383,796 764,430} 167,965 94,853 1296] 44,612) 1,503,952 
Value of materials used & ix0,978, 198 25,762,997|17,007,926 3,693,235,2 075, 515)2,062, 941!61,580,812 
Value of production .. £ 1 1,977,702 5,668,515} 1,372,996 782,724| 388,830] 599,507 10,790,274 
Total value of output rae '13,339:096 32,195,942|18, 548,887 4,570,812 2,512,641|2, 707,060 73,875,038 
Value of land and buildings é | 1,372;775 2,367,050) 960, 179, 360,305, 130,553] 208,861) 5,399,723 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,958,280 3,126,754| 1,125,344' 360,259, 205,912 237,659 7,014,208 
Horse-power of ia asad ordi- | 
narily in use Rp. ' 21,505 25,971 18,263 5,214! 1,552 1,694; 74,199 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. 1945-46. 1947-48. 1948-49. : 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Number of factories _ 523 462 449 4 34 428 409 
Number of persons employed 6,851 8,896 9,642 10,016 10,469 10,707 
Salaries and wages paid a: £’000 1,570 2.737 3,578 4,237 4,941 6,020 
Value of power, fucl, etc., used £’000 390 . 756 874 1,070 | 1,340 1,504 
Value of materials used £’000 29,162 34,991 44,419 2,837 60,762 61,581 
Value of production £’000 3,543 5,024 7,110 7,335 8,099 10,790 
Total value of output 4 £’000 33,095 40,771 52,403 61,242 70,201 73,875 
Value of land and buildings £’000 - 2,880 + 3,506 | 4,073 4,236 4,562 5,400 
Value of plant and machinery _£'o0o 3,067 | 3,597 ' 4,156 4,679 5,547 7,014 
Horse-power of enunies ordinarily in , A 
use : hep. | 45,059. 60,611 69,769 66,210 69,809 74,199 
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(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. The next table shows the quantities and 
values of butter, cheese and condensed milk produced and the quantities of milk used in 
their production during 1950-51. These details are restricted to factory production 
and therefore exclude farm output. 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED, ETC. MILK FACTORIES: PRODUCTION, 
1950-51. 





Particulars. > NSW. | Victoria. | Q'land. 





S. Aust. .W. Aust Tas. | austra 





Mix Usen (’000 GaLtons). 























For the manufacture of— j ' { | \ ; \ 
Butter .. ee ++; 359511 263,138 | 215,633 32,605 31,459 28,488 | 730,834 
Cheese... i 6,652 49,040 i 19,286 18,978 ' 1,628 ; 878 96,462 

Condensed, Dried and other ; ' 

Milk Products (insinding Ice | | 
Cream)(0) 18,260 | 59,174 @) 4 (@) (a) (a) 90,254 
Provvucrs. 

Quantity— . ! i 
Butter .. a" tons | 34,318 | 57,982 | 47,447] 7,378 | 6,796 | 5,710 | 159,63% 
Cheese .. 2,960 22,570 le) 8,678 8,932 | 748 412 44,300 
Condensed and concentrated ' 

milk .. ae tons | 9,634 41,136 (a) (a) (a) (a) 68,857 
Powdered milk— | I , ‘ 

Full cream 7 no 5,513} 11,598 (a) (a) -. ta) 17,594 

Skim .. a ic! 1,640 1 4,480 - a (a) St (a) 6,583 

Value— ‘ P j 
Butter .. |e. £’000 H 8,694 | 14,794 | 12,063 | 2,036 | 31,7901 1,469 40,846 
Cheese .. H 534 3,357 fe) 1,215; 1,367 | 118 | 63 6,654 
Condensed and concentrated H j 

milk . are £’000 731 4,275 (a) +» (a) , (a + (a) 6,885 
Powdered milk— : : 
Full cream we ” 4 1,301 2,590 | (a) | (a) | {3} 3,972 

___Skim_.. oe yok I1§ 369 | fe (a) a. 507 

(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. (6) Includes 

Whole Milk equivalent of cream and butter fat purchased as such. (c) Includes 265 tons of cheese 


valued at £34,776, made in establishments not classified as factories. 


The butter, cheese and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in 
Chapter XXI—Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


30. Meat and Fish Preserving.—The industries included in this group are engaged 
chiefly in the freezing and preserving of meat. Works have been established at the 
seaports for the purpose of handling beef, lamb and mutton for export, and insulated 
space for the carriage of chilled and frozen produce is provided by shipping companies 
trading between Australia and other parts of the world. The substitution of chilled 
for frozen meat exported has already been referred to in Chapter XIX.—Pastoral 
Production. In recent years there has been considerable expansion in the canning of 
meat and fish. 


MEAT AND FISH PRESERVING. 




















1950-5]. 
Ttems. NSW. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.; Tas. Australia. 
Number of factories . 16 19 20] 14 7 86- 
Number of persons employed . 609! 1,074) 5,267 289 424 2977 7,940 
Salaries and wages paid £ 298,708| 636,341; 3,245,254] 135,583] 306,700] 129,288] 4,751,874 
Value of power, “fuel, etc., used£ 35,852 80,799] 452,103/ 13,579] 44,259 6,975 633,567 
Value of materials used £ | 1,426,088! 4,118,080'22,537,028| 758,377)1,399,408| 338,640|30,577,62T 
Value of production .. £ 328,084) 793,232 4,343,900] 298,530] 542,779] 221,669] 6,528,194 
Total value of output £ 1,790,024) 4,992,151 27,333,031 1,070,48611,986,446) 567,284137,739,352 
Value of land and buildings £ 165,392) 465,752) 1,785,857) 94,531| 575,247] 136,587] 3,223,286 
Value of plant and machinery £ 193,767| 428,967} 940,622] 71,054] 539,385| 123,582} 2,297,377 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use es h.p. 1,674 2,524 20,813 835 3:478 757 30,081 
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MEAT AND FISH PRESERVING—continued. 











AUSTRALIA. 
t 
Items. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 

Number of factories G2 | 32 57 81 81 86 86 
Number of persons employed ea | 4;093 6,741 7,883 7,765 8,552 7,940 
Salaries and wages paid £'000 1,180 2,297 3,232 3-343 4,165 4:752 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £000 | 13 257 353 42 550 633 
Value of materials used ae £’000 6,351 11,800) 17,722 18,420 23,640 30,578 
Value of production not £’000 1,601 32439 4,776) 5.431 7,200 6,528 
Total value of output £’000 8,086: 15,496] 22,851 24,272 31,390: 37,739 
Value of land and buildings £’000 1,966 2,412 2,784 2,977 3,015 3,223 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 1,325 1,541 1,706 1,746] 1,970 2,297 
Horse-power of engtites ordinarily in 

use o's Sy h.p. 13,385 21,696) 26,717 27,149] * 28,668 30,081 





Particulars of the quantities and values of beef, mutton and lamb preserved by cold 
process exported from Australia over a series of years will be found in Chapter XIX.— 
Pastoral Production. 

31. Breweries.—{i) Details of Industry. The following table gives particulars 
of breweries in each State for the year 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of vears. 
Jt should be noted, however, that the data shown are not strictly comparable throughout, 
owing to the inability or failure of some breweries to furnish a separate return for each 
branch of activity. Consequently the figures for some States include details of employ- 
ment, wages, output, etc., not connected with the brewing of beer, although associated 
with it. These extraneous activities include cooperage, malt works, aerated waters, etc. 




















BREWERIES. 
1950-51. 

i) 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. /W. sclasia| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 6 7 6) 4 4! 2 29 
Number of persons employed . 1,552 1,923 668 645) (a) | (a) 5.537 
Salaries and vag paid £ 1,035,562] 1,374,366] 367,340] 412,719] (a) ' (a) 3,665,821 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 334,638] 222,961 89,485, 78,655 (a) | (a) 849,382 
Value of materials used £ | 2,863,980] 2,843,521] 757,002/1,016,068 (a) | ‘33 9,080,906 
Value of production . £ | 3,018,559] 2 1210,634! 1,133:499] 791,683 (a) a) 8,457,321 
Total value of output(d) £ } 6,217,177 5,277,116! 1979,986 1,886,406] (a) | ta} 18,387,609 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,333,107| 2,227,810} 789,114] 258,508} (a) (a. 5,162,381 
Value of plant and machinery £ 978,778 1,614,970 674,430] 625,028] (a) | (a) 4,488,732 

Horse-power of engines ordi- | 
narily in use we h.p. 10,066 7,210 4,824 2,698 (a) (a) 28,765 

AUSTRALIA. 

Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947~48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories. |] 4 | 32 32 30 | ag 
Number of persons employed oe 3,698 4,121 4,677 5,007 | 5,258 5.517 
Salaries and wages paid " £’000 1,215 1,586 2,030 2,489 ; 2,896 3,666 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £000 251 351 453 572 | 704 849 
Value of materials used re £’000 3,407 4,256 5,108 6,213 | 7,584. 9,081 
Value of production it £’000 5,372 5,869 6,393 6,743 | 7:563 8,458 
Total value of output(b) .. £’000 9,030 ; 10,476 11,954 13,527 15,851 18,388 
Valie of land and buildings £’o00 2,801 3,186 3,242 3,329 | 3,507 5,162 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’o00 2,737 2,484 2,796 3,204 3,623 4,489 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in I { 

use ete os h.p. 23,231 | 25,927 25,905 25,514 | 26.512 28,765 
{a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. (0) Excludes 
Excise Duty. 


(ii) Production, Consumption, Materials Used. The quantity of ale, stout and beer 
brewed fell from 73.7 million gallons in 1928-29 to 49.8 million gallons in 1931-32, but 
thereafter increased each year to 109.2 million gallons in 1941-42. Under the Control of 
Liquor Order which operated between March, 1942 and March, 1946, the production of 
beer was restricted and consequently output remained static at about 100 million gallons 
from 1942-43 to 1944-45. Thereafter production increased, and in 1951-52 amounted to 
185 million gallons. 

The average annual consumption of ale, stout and beer prior to the economic 
depression of the early thirties exceeded 11 gallons per head of the population : it dropped 
to 7.32 gallons in 1931-32, increased to 13.76 gallons in 1941-42 and declined again 
to about 13 gallons during the period of control. The consumption per head had 
increased to 20.46 gallons by 1951-52. 
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The table below shows the quantities of raw materials used and the quantity and 
value of ale, stout and beer (excluding waste beer) brewed in each State during 1950-51 :— 


BREWERIES : MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 1950-51. 
Particulars. N.S.W. 





Victoria. | Q’land. 











S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 





Raw Matertats UsEp. 





Total— 7 
Malt .. is bus. 1,760,666. re 545,982! {a) 594,030 (a) 5,125,124 
Hops Ib. | 1,614,890' 1,073,874| 381,639 (a) 385.460] (a) 4,033,239 
Sugar.. ks ewt. 270,740, 197,500) 70,240° {a) 35,880 (a) 660,620 


Per 1,000 gallons of Ale, 
Stout and Beer brewed— 























Malt ago bus. 28.41 29.04 30.91: 29.72 36.05 38.29 30.04 

Hops ie Ib. 26.06 20.30] 21.61 28.38 23.39 21.52 23.64 

Sugar oe cwt. | 4.37 3-73 3.98 4-32 2.36: 2.40) 3.87 
Aux, Stout anp Breer Brewep (Exciupinc Waste BreEr). 

Quantity ’000 gals. 61,966) 52,897} 17,662 {a) \ 16.479 (a) | 170,635 

Value(b) oie £’000 6,129: 5,226: 1,974 (a) Jt 2,274 (a) 18,042 

(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. (0) Excludes 


Excise Duty. 


32. Wineries and Distilleries——The following table shows particulars of the operations 
of Wineries and Distilleries for each State during 1950-51 and for ‘Australia for a series of 
years. 


WINERIES AND DISTILLERIES. 




















1950-51. 

Items, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
SNe ee ey = rs en 
Numher of factories . 25 3r 5 73 18 I 153 
Number of persons employed . 294 394 146 1,269 §=6 (a) (a) 2,158 
Salaries and wages paid £ 169,767 | 202,027 | 78,012 | 652,171 (a) (a) 1,121,559 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 63,470 80,371 : 2,567 96,360 =©{a) (a) 294,049 
Value of materials used £} 872,512 | 661,537 | 190,328 |3,003,094 (a) - ta 4,809,716 
Value of production . £} 409,726 } 461,113 | 272,982 [1,437,900 (a) a) 2,636,977 
Total value of output, £ {1,345,708 ,1,203,021 | 515,877 [4,537,954 (a) (a) 7,740,742 
Value of land and buildings £ | 516,088 | 232,525 \ 78,511 | 923,437. (a) (a) 1,795,178 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 401,211 | 290,648 | 161.990 | 668,883 (a) (a) 1,556,364 
one ower of engines ordi- | 

ily in use_ . hep. | 3,369) 2,285) 305) 44,979___ (a) (a) 9,189 
"AUSTRALIA. 
Items. | 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories oe] 135 138 | 143 146 146 153 
Number of persons employed evar th 1,133 1,771 | 2,032 | 2,146 2,130 } 2,158 
Salaries and wages paid os £’o00 | 246 519 ' 748 870 976 | 1,122 
Value of power, fuel, ctc., used £7000 | 58 130 4 1go : 240 260 294 
Value of materials used ss £’000 1,421 2,982 | 3,662 4,127 4,484 | 4,810 
Value of production ae 2£’000 811 1,333 } 2,132 2,130 2,169 | 2,637 
Total value of output =e £’000 2,290 45445 5:984 ! 6,497 6,913 ° 7,741 
Value of Iand and buildings £’000 1,002 1,065 ' 1,273 | 1,358 1,500 ; 1,795 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 916 998 1,138 : 1,250 1,210 1,556 





Horse-power of engines ordinarily in | { : : 
use ue eis “hep. : 45396 } 6.185 6,899 7.499 8.175} 9.189 
(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. 

33. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes.—Particulars of establishments in which the 
manufacture of tobacco, cigars or cigarettes was carried on during 1950-51 are shown 
below for each State and for Australia for a series of years. There are no such factories 
in Tasmania. 





TOBACCO, CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 




















1950-51. 
| | 
Items. | N.S.w. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. }W. Aust.| Australia. 

Number of factories 35 13 14 8 I I 37 
Number of persons employed ee 2,606 2,044 (a) (a) (a) 5,044 
Salaries and wages paid * £ | 1,246,641 976,331 (a) {| {a) (a) 2,380,244 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 61,055 24,902 (a) | (a) (a) 89,866 
Value of materials used £ 110,325,135 | 5,756,389 (a) ' (a) (a) 16,599,236 
Value of production £ 2,387,899 | 2,194,664 (a) (a) (a) 4,897,339 
Total value of output e £ |12,768,089 | 7,975,955 (et) (a) (a) 21,586,441 
Value of land and buildings & 724,198 700,267 (a) (a) (a) 1,485,335 
Value of plant and machinery £ 464,770 629,946 (a) (a) (a) 1,170,672 
Horse-power of eneanes pralnaetly in 

use h.p. 3-875 | 1,942 (4) (2) (a) 6,056 
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TOBACCO, CIGARS AND CIGARETTES—dontinued. 




















AUSTRALIA. 
items. 1938-39. } 1945-46. ] 1947-48. | 1948-49. } 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories es 30 26 33 37 37 37 
Number of persons employed ee 5,544 5,255 5,470 5,219 } 5,167 5,044 
Salarics and wages paid ; £’000 1,096 1,300 1,677 1,828 1,992 2,380 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £’000 . 34 52 62 74 4 89 go 
Value of materials used af £000 | 7,081 10,602 14,492 33,751 15,016 16,599 
Value of production $e £’000 ' 2,685 2,389 3,361 3,788 3,869 4,897 
Total value of output ‘ £’000 9,800 13,043 I7,915 17,613 18,974 21,586 
Value of land and buildings £’a00 | 1,042 959 1,143 1,175 1,276 1,485 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 | 943 724 933 1,009 1,060 1,171 
Horse-power of ehyines ordinarily in . 
use id es h.p. 4,610 5,267 5,946 6,190 4,610 6,056 
Leaf used— | 
Australian (stemmed) -. ‘’ooolb. 4,489 4,685 2,924 3,084 3,313 3,775 
Imported (stemmed) .. ‘ooolb. 16,011 18,822 23,675 22,775 24,043 24,558 
Tobacco made sb -. ‘ooolb. 16,305 17,901 19,715 19,256 20,168 20,967 
Cigars made os .. ‘ooolb. ; 238 125 163 169 169 179 
Cigarettes made .. *ooo lb. ' 6,731 8,482 10,147 9,701 10,341 10,679 








(a) Not pailstie for publication ; figures are included in total] for Australia. 


For many years the production of locally-grown leaf was comparatively small, and 
manufacturers were dependent on imported leaf for the supply of their raw material. 
Increased import duties stimulated local production, and the quantity of Australian 
leaf used by manufacturers rose from 1.2 million lb. in 1929-30 to over 3 million lb. in 
1930-31. During the 1939-45 War about 4.7 million lb. of Australian-grown leaf was 
used annually, but in subsequent years the figure fell, and the 1950-51 usage was 3.8 
million lb. In this connexion, see Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production. 


Imports of tobacco during 1950-51 comprised—manufactured tobacco, 540,407 Ib. ; 
cigars, 46,413 lb. ; cigarettes, 10,594,207 lb. ; unmanufactured tobacco, 26,605,311 Ib. 


34. Sawmills, etc.—The most important industry in Class X. is that of sawmilling . 
Because of difficulties associated with the classifying of sawmills into forest and town, 
they have been combined in the following table, together with plywood and bark mills. 


SAWMILLS, PLYWOOD AND BARK MILLS. 











1950-51. 

Items. NS.W. | Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust. i Aust.! Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 1,010 620} 661 83 206 357 2,937 
Number of persons employed - 10,553 6,847 8,140 1,929 3,369 2,140 32,978 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 4,766,980] 3,342,279) 3,534,437] 924,407|1,472,925| 958,121 14,999,149 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 342,402! 256,314] 211,440) 40,437] 115,720) 65,813] 1,032,126 
Value of materials used £ 113,853,386) 7,941,043  5,858,875}3,331,279]2,217,556}1,762,687}34,964,826 
Value of production .. £ | 8,760,445] 6,049, 816| 5,901,818)1,773,778|2,601,202|1,659,647126,746,706 
Total value of output £ |22,956,233|14,247,173:11,972,133|5,145,49414,934,478|3,488,147162 1743,658 


Value of land and buildings £ | 2,132,195! 1,460,730! 933,902) 555,365! 483,635| 253,100 5,818,927 
Value of plant and machinery £ 2,927,338 2,240,693/ 1,873,310) 352,822] 887,900] 598,560] 8,880,623 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 














narily in use i hp. 92,671 66,108} 59,241} 14,208) 21,507| 22,497| 276,232 
AUSTRALIA. 
Pe 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950~51. 
Number of factories a 1,660 1,765 2,241 2,541 2,781 2,937 
Number of persons employed os 19,104 ° 22,591 27,811 30,067 31,493 32,978 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 3,635 | 5,842 8,537 10,402 12,031 14,999 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £’000 226! 375 534 657 804 1,032 
Value of materials used oe £’000 8,523 12,174 19,971 23,428 27,020 34,965 
Value of production ate £’000 5,789 ° 9,159 14,453 17,505 20,727 26,747 
Total value of output . £’000 14,538 | 21,708 34,958 41,590 48,551 62,744 


Value of land and buildings £'000 2,055 | 2,523 3,292 3,825 4,477 5,819 
Value of plant and machinery _£’000 2,786 3,461 4:677 5,716 7,077 8,881 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 

use. on . bp. | 90,325 | 132,767 | 175,822 | 208,230 | 243,927 | 276,232 
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The sawmill output of native timber, which declined from 740 million super. feet 
in 1925-26 to the abnormally low figure of 237 million super. feet during the depth of 
the depression, recovered to 717 million super. feet in 1938-39 and by 1950-51 had risen 
to 1,261 million super. feet. Further reference is made to the sawmilling industry in 
Chapter XXII.—Forestry. 

35. Cabinet and Furniture Making and Upholstery.—These industries constitute the 
principal manufactures in Class XI. The following table shows particulars for each 
State in 1950-51 :— 

CABINET AND FURNITURE MAKING AND UPHOLSTERY, 1950-51. 


Items. | N.S.W. | Vietoria.- Q"land. i 8. Aust.[W. Aust. 





| Tas. | Australia. 


4 





\ 

Number of factories . 440 487 216 114 140 71 1,470 

Number of persons employ ed. 5,719 5,015 2,792" 1,653) 1,263 584 17,026 

Salaries and wages paid 7 2,810,385 2,260,861 1,102,076 699,282] 489,752' 223,190) 7,585,545 
h 


Yalue of power, fuel, etc., used 62,307 43,458 21,603' 18,002| 10,691 3244) 157,305 
Value of materials used 8,087,198 3,865,247 1,909,943 1,205,506, 883,079! 259,364'13,210,337 
Value of production . . 4:415,805 3,881,598 1,774,9511,134,812| 791,971) 337,797\12,276,934 
Total value of output 9,565,310 7,788,303, 3,646,497 2,358,320,1,685,741] 600,405:25,644,576 
Value of land and buildings £ 1,495,551 1,488,731 536, 253) 325,110, 295,736: 129,906] 4,271,287 
Value of plant and machinery £ 511,495 441,810 212,040) 155,167, 139,755’ 45,974] 1,506,241 
Horse-power of engines ordi- . | | 
~ narily in use es h.p. 745853, 73,765, 6,049, 4,933 
1 

36. Printing Works.—Printing and bookbinding rank high in importance among the 
industries of Australia, and in 1950-51 afforded employment for 35,292 employees, and 
paid £18,558,000 in salaries and wages. while the value of output amounted to £61 043,000. 
The first table below gives particulars of establishments engaged in general printing in 
each State for 1950-51. These establishments include those engaged in lithographic 
printing, bookbinding, paper ruling and linotyping and Government printing works. 
Establishments producing newspapers and periodicals are shown separately in the second 
table to follow :— 

GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PRINTING WORKS, 1950-51. 


trthinthth: 











3,255! 11436 44,291 














Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 5. Aust. !W. Aust! Tas. | Australia. 
ee ee open 
Number of factories . _ 420) 436 98 66 73 17 1,110 
Number of persons employed . 8,944" 7,658 2,242 1,551; 1,335 585 22,315 
Salaries and wages paid £ 4:704,894 3,887,074 946, 138 710,720, 550,294; 278,606)41,077,746 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used $ | 129,717 81,492: 22,175, 16, 185! 14,694| 4,686, 268,949 
Value of materials used £ | 6,023, 463) 5,243,758 1,113,618 7445495; 703,600, 242,872/14,071,806 
Value of production .. & | 7,892,812! 6,464,206 1,538,392 1,152, 848" 1,029,460 413,095'18,490,813 
Total value of output £ (14,045,992)11,789,456 2,674,185 1,913,528,1,747,754| 660,653/32,831,568 
Value of land and buildings £ 2,712,347, 2,550,601 "419,621 336,459 323,710! 134,623! 6.477,361 
Value of plant and machinery £i3, 229,646, 2 137,317, 421,734, 520,340, 393,975| 138,185; 7,341,197 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use Bee hep. . 14,618 To, ogt 15758 I, 677, 1,638 657| 30,439 





NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 1950-51. 














Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 

‘ | 
Number of factorics . 179 114 57, 32 29; ‘ 419 
Number of persons employed . 5,891 3:363 1,818 931 629) 345! 12,977 





3,418,841) 2,053,159) 932,416' 534,842) 340,090, 201,357; 7,480,705 

126,709 62,595! 38,238. 17,330, 16,373, 4,088, 265,933 
I 6,797,498] 4: 259,880! 1,356,678|1,039,077) 552,512 154,336)14,159,990 
Value of production . : 6,670,178! 3,408,766) x 684,266,1,068,571| 698,055, 255,414.13,785,250 
Total value of output ‘13,594,385 nsx, 250) 3,079,182. 2,124,978 1,266,940 414,438 28,211,173 
Value of land and buildings £ | 2,728,048! 936,415, 660,438! 498, 7o2| 263,972. 110,092] 5,197,667 
Value of plant and machinery £ 2,587,679, 2,572,702} 848,011 172,282, 251,922: 88,077) 6,520,673 
Horse-power of engines ordi- : 

narily in use ae? h.p. 16,100 8,581 4,089 2,402) 1,978, 556) 33,706 

I 


| | 

37. Paper Making.—Although the paper manufacturing industry has been established 
in Australia for many years it was not until the manufacture of paper pulp from indigenous 
timber commenced in 1938-39 that any marked development occuzred. 

Plants producing pulp from eucalypt timber are operating in Victoria and Tasmania, 
whilst in South Australia pulp is being produced from locally-grown softwoods. The 
production of pulp rose from 6,000 tons in 1938-39 to 88,000 tons in 1946-47, and remained 
about this level until 1950-51, when production totalled 95,000 tons. 


Salaries and wages paid 
Value of power, fucl, etc., used 
Value of materials used 


thihththth: 
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The number of factories operating in 1950-51 comprised two in New South. Wales, 
seven in Victoria, one in Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia and two in 
Tasmania. In the latter State, newsprint, writing and printing papers are produced, 
and in the other States wrappings, other papers and boards. Particulars for this industry 
are shown in the following table. 


PAPER MAKING, INCLUDING PULP MILLS: AUSTRALIA. 

















Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. 1948~49. | 1949-50. ly 950~5I. 
Number of factories ae 7 12 12 14 14 
Number of persons employed an 1,961 45705 5,260 |- 5,991 6,160 | 6. 336 
Salaries and wages paid . £’000 467 1,577 2,350 2,88: 3,183 4,231 
Value of power, “fuel, etec., used £’000 201 599 849 941 998 | 1,181 
Value of materials used os £000 1,096 3,802 4,979 5,768 6,154 | 7,487 
Value of production Be £’600 1,005 3,017 42430 5,649 6,581 9,165 
Total value of output £’000 2,302 7,418 10,258 | 12,358 13,733 17,833 
Value of land and buildings £’000 850 1,525 1,833 | 2,526 35331 4,871 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 1,713 2,509 3,585 4,641 55754 9,814 
Horse-power of aan ordinarily in . 
_lse_.. . bp. | 31,548 68,215 75453 79,223 95,999 | 103,098 





38. Rubber Goods.—The following table shows particulars of this industry for each 
State during 1950-51 and excludes establishments engaged primarily in the retreading 
and repairing of tyres. 


RUBBER GOODS, 1950-51. 























Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. /W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. call 24) 38 8 8 Pr 80 
Number of persons euored afer 5,687; 4,448 (a) 505, (a) ae 11,454 
Salaries and wages £1 3,699,571| 2,859,043 (a) 268,097, (a) oh 7,218,405 
Value of power, fuel, roth uscd £ 433,613| 500,232 (a) 22,593| (a) or 984,529 
Value of materials used £ ,42,965,832|13,082,745 (a) 434,038! (a) ++ $27,510,509 
Value of production , £} 4,104,581! 5,875,555 {a) 434,396] (a) ++ {10,929,642 
Total value of output .. £& |17,504,026/19,458,532, (a) 891,027] (a) ++ $39,424,680 
Value of land and buildings £ 849,949] 1,501,294 33 54,586, (a) se 2,620,969 
Value of plant and machinery £ 980,463} 1,468,758 a) 100,134} (a) +» | 2,852,975 
Horse-power of engines Masago 
in use hep. 37,024 37,5841 (a) 1,788 (@) 81,315 





(a) Not available for separate publication ; figures included in total for Australia. 


39. Electric Light and Power Works.—(i) Details of Industry. The increased 
demand for electrical energy has been responsible for considerable development in electric 
light and power works during recent years. For further information on this subject 
see Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution. Particulars of the 
industry for each State during the year 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years 
are shown below :—- 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS. 














1950-5I. 

Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 5. Aust.j/W. Aust. ; Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 90 69) 45 34 113 3 354 
Number of persons employed . 4,076 2,453) 1,023} 1,290 1,023] 125 9,990 
Salaries and wages paid £ 2,869,367] 1,593,944{ 606,570] 915,378] 617,881} 76,864] 6,680,004 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £ | 9,772,784] 4,801,372] 2,778, 329|2,183,492|1,722,616 229/21,258,820 
Value of materials used £ | 1,413,384) 359,315] 462,132] 201,388] 246,000] 29,813] 2,712,032 
Value of production .. £ | 7,762,553] 3,140,519] 1,207,388] 964,571! 858,885] 588,646114,522,562 
Total value of output & 118,948,721} 8,301,206] 4,447,849) 313490453 2,827,501] 618,686)38,493,414 


Value of land and buildings £ | 8,129,029] 2,754,496] 1,362,249]2,571,466| 927,126)1 4,187,255 16,931,621 
Value of plant and machinery £ !:8,982,170}13,629,496] 5,666,367 5,228, 37413,345,871 6, 588,914153,441,192 














AUSTRALIA, 

Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories me 395 372 363 + 363; 358 354 
Number of persons employed he 6,508 7,071 8,426 8,937 | 9,595 9,990 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 1,977 2,588 3,874 . 4,819 ' 5,466 i 6,680 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’o0o 3,239 6,398 9,450 12,860 ; 15,491 21,259 
Value of materials used .. —-£’000 530 1,029 1,334 1 1,845 ' 2,180 2,712 
Value of production +. * £000 8,714 10,563 | 11,065 12,179 , 12,841 14,522 
Total value of output -.  £'000 12,483 17,990 21,849 26,884 30,512 38,493 
Value of land and buildings £’000 8,388 9,235 10,497 11,640 13,486 16,932 
Value of plant and machinery _§’o00 27,750 32,131 34,818 39,083 45.454 53.441 
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Particulars of the types of engines and generators installed in Electric Light and 
Power Works and their rated horse-power are given on page 973. 
(ii) Production. The increase in the production of electric light and power in each 
of the States since 1938-39 is shown in the following table :— 
BERET Re LIGHT AND POWER WORKS: ELECTRICITY PRODUCED. 
(7000 kWh.) 








. i 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Qlland. | S. Aust. EW lasts Seamnsintas | Avastedint 
| | 
1938-39 .. ++ | 1,948,490 | 1,222,505 387,368 256,283 307,002 566,691 | 4,688,339 
1945-46 .. «+ | 2,831,801 | 1,904,403 612,672 402,134 338,799 819,958 | 6,909,767 
1947-48 .. «+ | 3:546,345 | 2,259,938 759,080 | 519,532 402,300 { 872,680 | 8,359,874 
1948-49 .. «+ | 3,717,030 | 2,503,98x 890,258 566,606 398,594 976,474 9,052,943 
1949-50 .. «+ | 3,758,004 | 2,706,08r 971,630 |* 593,808 417,499 | 1,061,639 | 9,508,661 
1950-51 .. ++ | 4:251,442 | 2,875,866 | 1,115,348 713,034 469,914 | 1,077,723 | 10,503,327 





40. Gas-works.—(i) Details of Industry. Gas-works are in operation in the 
majority of important towns in Australia. The following table shows particulars of 
gas-works in each State for the year 1950-51 and for Australia for a series of years :— 





























GAS-WORKS. 
1950-51. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas. | Australia. 
Number of fantorisd 39 36 16 3 4 2 100 
Number of persons employed . 1,388 1,391 421 440 (a) (a) 3,871 
Salaries and wages paid £ 914,957; 847,118} 238,880] 262,758 (a ta 2,400,814 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ | 1,033,180} 755597, 18,531 35443 a). (a. 1,178,908 
Value of materials used £ | 3,983,982] 3,499,004; 642,626] 767,325 (a) (a) 95450,523 
Value of production . £& | 2,464,166, 1,025,103: 482,056! 297,063 ia (a) 454255938 
Total value of output, £ | 7,481,328) 4,599,704, 1,143,213,1,067,831; (a (a@) 115,055,369 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,086,663] 565,074} 238,522) 30,990 (a) (a) 2,070,523 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 3,690,866! 5,475,090} 983,870,1,270,100 (a) (a) 112,385,710 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use ee hp. 13,607; 9,812 1,853, 1,560 (a) (a) 28,205 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1945-46. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 
Number of factories de 107 104 103 101 100 100 
Number of persons employed ete 2,931 3,502 3,718 3,808 3,815 3,871 
Salaries and wages paid : £’000 785 1,194 1,643 1,837 2,027 2,401 
Value of power, fuel, light, etc., used 
F "£000 251 448 595 723 845 1,179 
Value of materials used ate £'000 1,872 3,965 5,255 6,734 7,220 9,450 
Value of production se £’000 2,694 3,313 3,672 3,653 3,663 4,426 
Total value of output 2 £’000 4,817 7,726 9,522 I1,IIo 11,728 15,055 
Value of land and buildings £000 1,463 1,571 1,815 1,813 1,939 2,071 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 7,498 9,475 10,005 10,907 11,656 12,386 
Horse-power of meee ordinarily in | 
use. on hp. 17,905 24,053 23,994 | ~26,337 26,225 28,205 

















(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 


(ii) Coal Used and Production. The following table shows details for 1950-51 :— 
GAS-WORKS: COAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1950-51. 














Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. } Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia, 

Coal used s tons 878,483} 671,020] 208,047) 125,625 (a) {a) 1,963,865 
Gas produced *000 cubic ft. |19,444,111/11,445,506] 2,819,527] 2,383,611| (a) (a) 1378755418 
Gas sold 16,743,161| 9,935,806] 2,479,635) 2,099,160; (a) (a) 132,794,896 
Coke produced (6) tons | 586,605] 364,925 54,817 70,679) (a) (a) 1,111,854 
(a) Not available for ‘publication ; : nonin are included in total for Australia. (d) In addition, 


1,515,782 tons of metallurgical coke were made in Coke Works in 1950-51. 


Since 1938-39, when the output of gas was 21 thousand million cubic feet, production 
has increased each year and reached 38 thousand million cubic feet in 1950-51. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
ELECTRIC POWER GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


This chapter is based on an article which was dealt with in greater detail in Official 
‘Year Book No. 39 and was originally contributed by the Division of Industrial Develop- 
‘ment of the Commonwealth Ministry of National Development. The chapter is divided 
into three major parts. viz. :—A.—TIntroduction, which deals briefly with the resources, 
generation and distribution, and future developments, of electric power in Australia ; 
B.—The Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme ; and C.—The origins, development, 
present situation and new projects of electrical systems in each Australian State and 
Territory (internal and external). A Statistical Summary is appended. A Bibliography 
listing publications dealing with various aspects of the subject, and maps showing the 
gencrating capacity installed, under construction and proposed in the seve-al States and 
for the whole of Australia, were included in Official Year Book No. 39. 

It should be noted that the information contained in the chapter relates to situations 
existing and projects contemplated early in 1953 and that it may be considerably affected 
by changes in policy or plans, or by developments in the projects themselves. 


A. INTRODUCTION. 


1. Distribution of Population and Location of Power Resources.—The geographical 
pattern of electric power generation and distribution in Australia has been affected by 
two main influences—the distribution of population, with a resulting distribution of 
industry, and the location of fuel and water resources. 

The Australian population between 1939 and 1952 increased by approximately 
1,750,000 to reach a total of 8,750,000. The two principal centres of population and 
industry, the metropolitan areas of Sydney and Melbourne, make the greatest demands 
for electric power. Their growth has been associated with the development of large 
deposits of coal located in relatively close proximity to the source of demand. This, 
together with the fact that the major water resources are also located in the south- 
eastern portion of the Commonwealth, is of paramount significance in influencing the 
distribution of industria] population and the location of major electric power stations. 

By far the most important source of energy used in the production of electric power 
in Australia is coal. At 30th June, 1952, thermal power stations represented 81 per 
cent. of the total installed generating capacity. The balance, 19 per cent., was 
distributed between hydro and internal combustion equipment in the proportions of 
12 per cent. and 7 per cent., respectively. 

Most of Australia is poorly supplied with water, only 15.2 per cent. receiving an 
annual rainfall of 30 inches and over. This is confined largely to the narrow coastal strip 
on the east coast-and to Tasmania. ‘The possibility of establishing large thermal stations in 
inland areas is therefore strictly limited by the lack of sufficient water for feed and 
condensing purposes. 

The only region on the mainland of Australia where land is high enough to receive 
reliable winter snowfall, and from which reasonably constant water supplies throughout 
the year can therefore be expected, is the mountain chain which stretches from the high 
plateaux of south-eastern New South Wales through to the north-eastern highlands of 
Victoria. The hydro-electric potential of this area is considerable, and plans have been 
formulated to develop more than 3,000,000 kW. within the next 25 years. The two 
major construction schemes in this area are the Snowy Mountains and Kiewa projects. 
Other hydro-electric potential does exist on the mainland on the rivers of the coastal 
areas of New South Wales and Queensland, but the amount there available is only a 
small proportion of the putential of the Alpine region. In Tasmania hydro-electric 
resources have been estimated at about 50 per cent. of the total Australian hydro-electric 
potential. Whereas on the mainland the chief source of energy is coal, water occupies 
this position in Tasmania. 
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2. Electric Power Generation and Distribution—{i) Ownership of Undertakings. 
At the beginning of this century, Australia’s electrical undertakings were carried on 
mainly by private enterprise, but‘some measure of governmental control was exercised 
through various electric light and power Acts. This legislation was designed to provide 
standards of safety, and to define the scope and obligations of the private organizations 
engaged in production of electric power for sale. As the demand for power increased, 
particularly from manufacturing industries, supply facilities were expanded and the 
industry grew rapidly. A trend towards public ownership commenced during the 
1914-18 War and became more pronounced after the 1939-45 War. By 1953, all major 
generating stations supplying the public were, in varying degrees, under the control of 
State statutory organizations, constituted with the object of unifying and co-ordinating 
the generation and distribution of electricity supplies within the various States. There are 
however, still a large number of small private and municipal enterprises generating power 
for supply to country towns, but, where practicable, central authorities are extending 
supply to these places. In many areas, however, it has been and remains the practice for 
central authorities to sell power in bulk to local distributing organizations who undertake 
local reticulation. 


In addition to the private, local government and statutory organizations who 
generate and/or distribute electricity for sale, there are numerous firms generating power 
for use in their own establishments, particularly those engaged in mining pursuits remote 
from the main centres of population. This chapter, however, is concerned mainly with 
the activities of central electric stations, and the power regularly produced for such 
internal consumption is, in any case, a relatively small proportion of total power produced. 


(ii) Power Production and Generating Capacity. In the twenty year period 1931-32 
to 1951-52, production of electric power in Australia increased by about 350 per cent. 
from 2,507 to 11,304 million kilowatt hours. A comparison of the relative amounts 
produced in each State is shown in the following table :— 


PROPORTION OF ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCED IN EACH STATE. 





(Per Cent.) ores 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
1931-32 .. ia 42.9 28.1 4.9 5-3 5.1 13.7 100.0 
1951-52 .. on 41.0 25.9 II.2 7-1 4.6 10.2 100.0 





During the 1920’s, the demand increased very rapidly as supply was extended to new 
areas and electricity usage considerably diversified. In that period, consumption increased 
at a rate of 15 per cent. per annum, which amounted to a doubling of the load about 
each five years. As the net population increase averaged a little less than 2 per cent. 
per annum, this was not a significant contribution to the comparatively rapid increase 
in consumption. 


During the depression of the early 1930’s demand remained fairly constant, but from 
1934 to 1939, as industrial activity regained momentum, consumption increased rapidly 
each year at a rate of from 8 to 10 per cent. per annum. During the 1939-45 
War, power restrictions were imposed on commerce and industry, very few houses were 
built and, in general, new domestic electric appliances were either in short supply or not 
available. Despite these conditions, consumption continued to increase, but this was 
due mainly to rising demand caused by war production. 


Since the 1939-45 War, industry and commerce have expanded rapidly, many new 
houses have been built and the population has increased by approximately 18 per cent. 
These factors, together with extension of electricity supplies to rural areas and the 
increased use of domestic electric appliances, have all contributed to bring about a position 
where the inflated demand for power cannot be satisfied by the existing installed capacity 
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of central generating stations. During the period 1941-42 to 1951-52 the capacity of 
electrical machinery installed by secondary industries and utilizmg purchased electricity, 
increased by 100 per cent., namely, from 1.4 million horse-power to 2.8 million horse- 
power. 

At 30th June, 1952, installed generating capacity in Australia totalled approximately 
2.6 million kW. compared with 1.6 million kW in 1939, an increase of about 63 per cent. 
In 1938-39 each kW. of installed capacity produced an average of 3,000 kWh. per annum, 
compared with an average of 4,300 kWh. in 1951-52. These figures are based on Common- 
wealth totals ; figures for the States vary, depending on such factors as the distribution of 
demand, number of consumers, and type of equipment employed. In Tasmania, for 
example, average output per kW. installed was 5,000 kWh in 1938-39 and 5,200 kWh in 
1951-52 compared with 2,300 and 3,350 kWh respectively in South Australia. 


3. Future Developments.—Each centra] authority has embarked upon constructional 
programmes to overcome the lag between supply and demand. However, industrial 
and commercial expansion has continued on a high level, and several projects have been 
commenced or planned in various parts of the Commonwealth for suburban and main 
railway line electrification. Other fields directly connected with the demand for power, 
such as house building, must also be taken into account. 

Increases in population, even if unaccompanied by increases in consumption of 
power per head, would result in overall increases in consumption. The rise in industrial 
demand, which was very great during the period 1930 to 1952, may be expected to 
continue, even though the rate of increase slows down; this will further add to the 
demand for power. 

An important factor to be considered in regard to future development is the increasing 
relative importance of the generation of electric power from water resources. 


B. SNOWY MOUNTAINS HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME.* 


1. Geography of Area.—The Snowy country in south-eastern New South Wales is 
the only part of the continent in which any altitudes exceed 7,000 feet, and in which there 
is a substantial area over the altitude of 6,000 feet. The precipitation which results from 
the presence of this barrier on the line of the prevailing winter depressions of Antarctic 
origin amounts to as much as 120 inches a year in the vicinity of Mt. Koscuisko, the 
highest point in Australia. The drainage from the snowfields is practically all to three 
systems—those of the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, which flow inland, and that 
of the Snowy, which flows southwards to Bass Strait. 


2. Historical—The Murray and Murrumbidgee have been subject to control and 
intensive development for irrigation for many years; the Snowy, however, flows through 
- mountainous and practically uninhabited country until debouching onto the river flats 
of East Gippsland, not many miles above its mouth. It has never been controlled in 
any way, either for the production of power or for irrigation, and a very great proportion 
of its waters flows to waste into the sea. As a result, attention has long been directed 
towards this river, which has the highest source of any in Australia and which conducts 
away a very large proportion of the waters from the south-eastern New South Wales 
snowfields, and it has been consecutively considered as a means of supplementing the 
flow of the great inland rivers, a source of water supply to the rapidly growing metro- 
politan area of Sydney, a means for developing hydro-electric power and, again, as a 
source of increasing agricultural production in the rich Murray and Murrumbidgee valleys. 
The 1939-45 War, and the plans for post-war reconstruction which then originated, 
led to a proposal by the State of New South Wales for diversion for irrigation and 
agricultural purposes of the waters of the Snowy to the Murrumbidgee River—a 
scheme in which little emphasis was placed on the generation of power. The Victorian 
Government proposed a counter-scheme, involving very much greater generation of 
power, and involving diversion, not to the Murrumbidgee, but to the Murray. 





* See also Chapter XXVI.—Water Conservation and Irrigation, §3, para. 4. 
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The Commonwealth Government, however, being seized with the national implications. 
of these proposals, brought about a meeting in 1946 of Commonwealth and State repre- 
sentatives to discuss the general utilization of Snowy waters, and subsequently a Com- 
mittee was set up to examine the whole question on the broadest possible basis. This 
Committee, in a report submitted in November, 1948, suggested consideration of a far 
greater scheme than any previously put forward. It involved not only the simple question 
of utilization of the waters of the Snowy, but a general consideration of the possible 
diversion of a number of rivers in the area, tributaries, not only of the Snowy, but of the: 
Murray and Murrumbidgee. The recomendations of the Committee were generally 
agreed to by a conference of Ministers representing the Commonwealth and States of 
New South Wales and Victoria, and it was also agreed that the Committee should. 
continue its investigations. A further report was submitted by the Committee in June, 
1949, as a result of which the Commonwealth Parliament passed the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-electric Power Act. In the next month the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric 
Authority was constituted, and thus was inaugurated the greatest engineering scheme: 
in Australian history. 


3. Description of Scheme.—(i) General. The proposals at present being implemented 
fall into two groups, Tumut Development and Snowy-Murray Development—each having 
its associated plans for hydro-electric power production. The features described here- 
under may be identified by reference to the map on page 1039. It should be remembered 
that, as the final designs for practically every element of the scheme have not yet been 
completed, and in many eases will not be completed for many years, any figures which 
are now quoted in respect of those elements will undoubtedly be subject to modification 
in the future. 


(ii) Tumut Development. The central feature of this part of the plan is diversion 
to, and regulation of, the waters of the Tumut River, a stream at present completely 
unregulated, but which contributes approximately half of the flow of the Murrumbidgee 
River at Gundagai below the existing main storage on the Murrumbidgee at Burrinjuck. 
To the Tumut will be diverted the waters of the Eucumbene, a major tributary of the 
Snowy, and the headwaters of the Tooma, a tributary of the Upper Murray. The 
headwaters of the Murrumbidgee itself will also be diverted to the Tumut, principally to 
secure desirable electric power. 

A major dam is to be constructed on the Eucumbene River at Adaminaby, creating 
a storage of at least 3.5 million acre feet, and from this, water will be conveyed by a 
14-mile tunnel to Tumut Pond on the upper reaches of the Tumut River, where it will be 
joined by the waters from the Tooma, diverted by racelines and tunnels. From Tumut 
Pond, another tunnel will convey the water to power station T.1 with an installed capacity 
of about 320,000 kW., and a further tunnel to power station T.2 with a capacity of 280,000 
kW., thence discharging into a smaller storage at Lob’s Hole. 

To the Lob’s Hole Reservoir will also be brought the waters of the Upper Murrum.. 
bidgee from another major storage at Tantangara, holding 600,000 acre feet. From 
it, waters will be led by tunnel to power station T.3 with an installed capacity of 140,000 
kW., which will discharge into a pond on the Yarrangobilly River, a tributary of the 
Tumut, and from Yarrangobilly Pond by further tunnel to power station T.q with an 
installed capacity of 160,000 kW. which, in turn, will discharge into the Lob’s Hole 
Reservoir. 

Between the foot of the Lob’s Hole storage and the top of the Blowering storage will 
be power stations T.5 and T.6. The total capacity of these stations will be 410,000 kW. 

The Blowering storage with its capacity of about 800,000 acre feet, is an adjunct 
to the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme and will be required for the regulation 
both of the Tumut waters and of the waters diverted into the Tumut. This regulation 
is essential if the waters impounded are to be fully utilized for irrigation purposes. At 
the foot of the Blowering Dam will be the last of the Tumut Power stations, T.7, with 
a capacity of some 50,000 kW., but this station will operate only when water is released 
for irrigation. The State of New South Wales will be responsible for the construction 
of the Bilowering works. 
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The total extra new water which will reach the Murrumbidgee is expected to average 
528,000 acre feet per annum and the total installed capacity of the various power stations 
is estimated at 1,310,000 kW. (excluding T.7). 


(iii) Snowy-Murray Scheme. The central feature of this part of the scheme is the 
diversion of the waters of the Upper Snowy itself from a major dam to be constructed 
at Jindabyne on that river, a little below its junction with the Eucumbene and the 
Crackenback Rivers. This reservoir will have a storage capacity of approximately 
1,200,000 acre feet and from it will run right through the Great Dividing Range a tunnel 
approximately 32 miles in length, finally discharging into Swampy Plains River, not 
far above its junction with the Murray proper. 


Into this tunnel will be collected a considerable quantity of water from the very high 
altitude country of the Kosciusko area, and from a number of smaller tributaries of the 
Murray. The collection from the Kosciusko area commences at the Kosciusko Reservoir 
at an altitude of 5,725 feet, not many miles below the source of the Snowy. A tunnel 
will convey water from this reservoir to power station M.1.A. with an installed capacity 
of 60,000 kW., and thence to a pond on the Snowy River, at its junction with the Guthega 
River. 


From the Guthega Pond, a further tunnel and penstock will lead to station M.1.B. 
with a capacity of 90,000 kW., which discharges into a pond at the junction of the 
Munyang and Snowy Rivers. Construction of this part of the scheme has already - 
commenced. Munyang Pond will discharge into a tunnel leading to station M.2 H. and L. 
with installed capacity of 60,000 kW., thence into a reservoir at Island Bend on the 
main stream of the Snowy. 


From the Island Bend reservoir, a vertical shaft, 1,000 feet deep, will lead to the 
main tunnel from Jindabyne reservoir previously referred to, passing on its way through 
power station M.3 with installed capacity of 250,000 kW. Into this main tunnel will also 
be collected waters from the Upper Murray tributary streams previously mentioned. 


Of these, the most important is the Windy Creek-Geehi River series. A pond on 
Windy Creek, a small tributary of the Gechi, situated at an altitude of over 5,000 feet, 
will provide water through a tunnel to station M.4 with an installed capacity of 50,000 
kW., thence by racelines and tunnel to station M.5.H. with an installed capacity of 
65,000 kW., discharging into Geehi River Pond. 


A vertical shaft will lead this water into the main tunnel, passing through station 
M.5.L with an installed capacity of 20,000 kW. The combined waters thus collected 
into the main tunnel will pass through station M.6 with an installed capacity of 540,000 
kW., and then discharge into a pond on Bogong Creek, another of the Upper Murray ~ 
tributaries. At this point, the water is still at an altitude of nearly 2,000 feet, and the 
main tunnel will thence continue to station M.7 with a capacity of 540,000 kW. 


From M.7 the total collected waters will flow into the Swampy Plains River at a 
point some seven miles, in a direct line, above its confluence with the Murray. It will 
be necessary, however, to provide on the Murray a further storage for the proper regulation 
of these waters for irrigation purposes. 


The total water flowing to the Murray from these works will amount on the average 
to 722,000 acre feet per annum, but as 280,000 acre feet. which now reaches the Murray 
from the Tooma will be, as indicated previously, diverted to the Tumut, the total extra 
water actually reaching the Murray will be, on the average 442,000 acre feet per annum ; 
the total installed capacity of the power stations will be 1,700,000 kW. 


An integra] part of each development is the construction of hundreds of miies of 
tracelines, to collect and divert water from the many streams in the area into storages and 
tunnels. 


4. Utilization of Power.—The total capacity of all stations in the scheme will be 
of the order of 3,000,000 kW., which is greater than the present total installed capacity 
of all the generating stations in the Commonwealth. 
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If, however, the demand for power continues to increase as is expected, the major 
source of power must still be thermal stations. The operation of the whole scheme is 
dependent on the appropriate development and integration of these stations, as otherwise 
there would be a serious loss in ultimate economy; all economic estimates therefore 
postulate that thermal capacity will be expanded so as to preserve an appropriate ratio, 


For the purposes of general comparison, the ratio of 38 per cent. for effective 
capacity of hydro power to 62 per cent. thermal has been adopted. This, however, is 
only tentative and may be departed from as the scheme proceeds. It has, however, | 
been estimated with a reasonable degree of probability that the power available from the 
scheme will save coal to the order of five million tons annually. 


The first call on the power generated under the Snowy Scheme will be by the 
Commonwealth Government for supply to the Australian Capital Territory of power 
which it needs in that area, particularly for certain projects with defence significance, 
and no indication can at present be given as to how great that call will be. It is not 
likely, however, to amount to more than a relatively small fraction of the total power | 
available, and it has been agreed that the balance will be divided between the States 
of New South Wales and Victoria in a proportion of two-thirds to New South Wales and 

’ one-third to Victoria. 


The project has not yet proceeded so far that plans can be formulated for the actual 
scheme of power distribution, but transmission lines from the Australian Capital Territory 
via Cooma are under construction and, whereas this is primarily to swpply power from the 
existing New South Wales network to the operational sites for construction purposes, it 
is anticipated that, when station M.1.B. comes into operation, power will then be fed 
from that station back to the interconnected network. The original estimates for 
transmission costs in the proposal were based on transmission to load centres at 220,000. 
volts, but it is probable that much higher voltages will be used. 


C. STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
§ 1. New South Wales. 


1. General.—In the previous issue of this Year Book (No. 39) an account is given 
in some detail of the origin and development of electricity generation and distribution in 
New South Wales, describing in particular the growth of the systems of the Sydney 
County Council, the Department of Railways, the Electric Light and Power Supply 
Corporation Ltd., the Southern Electricity Supply and the Clarence River County Council, 
A description is also given of the legislation existing prior to, and that which constituted, 
the Electricity Authority of New South Wales and the Electricity Commission of New 
South Wales. At present, the three main Acts governing electricity supply in New South 
Wales are :— 

(i) The Local Government Act 1919 which lays down the various rights and 
responsibilities of local government bodies in the establishment and 
operation of electricity trading undertakings. 

(ii) The Electricity Development Act 1945-1948 which established the Elec- 
tricity Authority of New South Wales as the body responsible for the 
co-ordination of electricity supply throughout the State. 

(iii) The Electricity Commission Act 1950 which constituted the Electricity 
Commission of New South Wales as the major generating authority and 
not subject to the provisions of the Electricity Development Act, 


2. Organization.—(i) The Electricity Commission of New South Wales.—The 
Commission, which was constituted under the Electricity Commission Act. 1950, consiste 
of five members of whom one is a full-time Chairman. In its administration the 
Commission is directly responsible to the Minister for Local Government. 


When the Commission was established, 93 per cent. of the State’s power requirements 
were generated by four bodies—the Sydney County Council, the Department of Railways, 
Southern Electricity Supply (a division of the Department of Public Works) and the 
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privately-owned Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation Ltd. The Electricity 
Commission Act 1950 and the Electricity Commission (Balmain Electric Light Company 
Purchase) Act 1950 provided for the acquisition of the power stations and main trans- 
mission lines of those bodies. The transfer of the power stations and transmission lines 
of the Sydney County Council, Southern Electricity Supply and the Department of 
Railways has now been effected. The date of transfer of the undertaking owned by the 
Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation Ltd. is dependent upon the determination 
of the valuation of the undertaking by the Land and Valuation Court. 


The main function of the Commission is the generation and transmission of electricity 
which it sells in bulk to distribution authorities (mainly local government bodies) through- 
out a large part of the State, to the government railways and tramways and to certain 
large industrial consumers. As the major generating authority, it is also responsible 
for the development of new power sources. An important exception is the hydro-electric 
resources of the Snowy Mountains region which are being developed by the Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-electric Authority, a Commonwealth Government body. 


(ii) Other Electricity Supply Authorities. The retail sale of electricity to the public 
is, in general, carried out by separate electricity supply authorities—municipal and 
shire councils, electricity county councils (consisting of a grouping of shire and/or muni- 
cipal councils) or private franchise holders. There are 141 of these supply authorities 
throughout the State of which 46 also generate part or the whole of their power require- 
ments. A few authorities—the most notable being Tamworth City Council and Northern 
Rivers County Council—also supply in bulk to other councils. The great majority of 
country power stations are, however, small oil engine plants which are becoming increas- 
ingly costly to operate. Consequently, they are gradually being closed down as the main 
transmission network is extended further afield. 


Over the past few years there has been a distinct trend towards the consolidation 
of supply areas, many of which have been regarded as being too weak individually to form 
satisfactory areas for distribution. Generally these consolidations have taken the form 
of a county district consisting of a number of neighbouring shire and municipal arcas 
grouped for electricity supply purposes only and administered by a county council of 
representatives elected by the constituent shire and municipal councils. 


It is interesting to note that of the 243 shires and municipalities in New South Wales, 
121 are included in one or other of the nineteen electricity county districts. Thirteen of 
these county districts have been constituted since 1945. The largest of the county 
councils is the Sydney County Council which at the close of the year 1952 was supplying 
315,000 consumers in the Sydney Metropolitan Area. Unlike the other county councils, 
which are constituted under the provisions of the Local Government Act 1919, the Sydney 
County Council was specially constituted under the Gas and Electricity Act 1935. 


(iii) The Electricity Authority of New South Wales.—The Electricity Authority was 
constituted under the Electricity Development Act 1945 for the stated purpose of 
promoting and regulating the co-ordination, development, expansion, extension and 
improvement of electricity supply throughout the State. The Authority, which is a 
regulatory body only, consists of seven members of whom one is a full time Chairman. 
Like the Commission, it is responsible to the Minister for Local Government. 


The main functions of the Authority are as follows :— 


(a) Distribution. Under the Act the approval of the Authority is required, 
inter alia, for the establishment or extension of power stations and main 
transmission lines (except those controlled by the Electricity Commission 
of New Seuth Wales); for the establishment or acquisition of an elec- 
tricity trading undertaking by a local government council ; for the grant- 

_ ing or renewing by such a council of electricity franchise agreements 
or corresponding agreements with other councils ; and for the giving or 
taking of bulk supplies of electricity. It also has power to formulate 
proposals for the establishment of county councils. 
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In exercising these powers the Authority is mainly concerned to 
see that distributing authorities are sufficiently strong to provide an 
economical, efficient and satisfactory service. Its most important 
activities in this regard are in investigating supply areas and in making 
recommendations to the Minister for the consolidation of such areas 
into county districts. Many of the new county districts referred to 
earlier have been formed largely as a result of the Authority’s advice. 


(0) Rural Electrification. The Authority administers the rural electricity 
subsidy scheme under which rural electrification throughout the State 
is progressing very rapidly (see below). 

(c) Safety. The Electricity Development Act 1945-1948 contains provisions 
for the making of regulations relating to most aspects of safety and these 
powers are being used more and more extensively. Safety regulations 
now in force cover such matters as inspection of consumer’s installations, 
licensing of electricians and electrical contractors, approval of electrical 
appliances and safety of linesmen. 


(d) Generation and Transmission. The approval of the Authority is required 
for the establishment of new power stations or the extension of existing 
power stations (with the exception of those of the Electricity Commission). 
The Authority may, for example, refuse approval for the establishment 
of a new power station if it is more economical and in the general interest 
for the supply authority concerned to purchase in bulk from another body. 


3. Generation and Transmission.—(i) General. Except in the Snowy Mountains 
district, and in one or two other areas, New South Wales is lacking in major water power 
potential and for the generation of electricity, the State is, therefore, mainly dependent 
on steam power stations. Coal-fired stations generate 93 per cent. of the State’s require- 
ments, hydro-electric stations 3 per cent. and internal combustion plant 4 per cent. 


The proportion of power generated in hydro-electric stations will increase consider- 
ably in the future with the development of the Snowy Mountains Scheme by the Common- 
wealth Government. The possibility of developing the hydro-electric potential of the 
Clarence River and other rivers is also being investigated. Nevertheless, coal-fired 
steam power stations will continue to supply the greater part of requirements. 


(ii) Major Generating Stations. In New South Wales the generation of electricity 
has followed the general world trend towards large centralized power stations supplying 
large areas through inter-connected networks. The greater part of the coal-fired 
generating plant is now concentrated within the bounds of the major coal fields, where 
the big industrial centres and most of the population are also located. 


The major power stations within the main inter-connected system and their installed 
capacities are as follows :—-Steam—Bunnerong ‘‘ A” and “‘B” (Sydney), 328,000 kW.; 
White Bay (Sydney), 140,000 kW.; Pyrmont “A” and “B” (Sydney), 98,000 kW.; 
Ultimo (Sydney), 79,500 kW. ; Zarra-street (Newcastle), 79,250 kW. ; Balmain (Sydney), 
48,000 kW.; Port Kembla, 33,500 kW.; Lithgow, 22,500 kW.; Hydro—Burrinjuck 
(near Yass), 20,000 kW. There are also various other steam, hydro and internal com- 
bustion stations aggregating 23,000 kW. ‘The total installed capacity of the main inter- 
connected system is 871,750 kW. 


It will be seen therefore that the greater part of the State’s generating plant is 
concentrated within a hundred mile radius of Sydney—that is, at Sydney itself (five 
stations), Port Kembla, Newcastle and Lithgow. The largest single station outside this 
area is located at Tamworth. At present there is only one hydro-electric station in New 
South Wales with an installed capacity of more than 10,000 kW. This is the Burrinjuck 
station in south-eastern New South Wales with an installed capacity of 20,000 kW. 
Other hydro-electric stations are located at Wyangala (near Cowra), Nymboida (near 
Grafton), Brown Mountain (near Bega), Mullumbimby, Batlow and Tumbarumba. These 
stations are, however, very small compared with the major steam power stations. 
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(iii) Interconnected Network. About 92 per cent. of electricity consumers in New 
South Wales are now supplied through the interconnected systems. In this network, 
transmission lines operating mainly at 66,000 or 33,000 volts interconnect the various 
power stations and distribute power to load centres throughout most of the south-eastern 
portion of the State and the north coast region. Three 132,000 volt transmission lines 
have also been completed—one, completed in 1952, linking Burrinjuck and Port Kembla ; 
one, completed in 1952, between Sydney and Newcastle; and one, just completed, 
between Sydney and Port Kembla. The totalled installed capacity of the interconnected. 
systems, which includes an aggregated capacity of 36,872 kW. for various stations, includ- 
ing the Northern Rivers County District, linked with the main system, is 908,622 kW. 


(iv) Separate Systems and Total State Installed Capacity. There are a number of 
separate systems and isolated plants which have not yet been interconnected with the 
main network and which have an aggregate installed capacity of 53,788 kW. The most 
notable are the Tamworth system and that of the Bega Valley County Council on the far 
south coast. The Tamworth system (18,000 kW.) supplies power to an extensive district 
in the north-east of the State through 66,000 volt and 33,000 volt transmission lines. 
Some councils along the Victorian border receive bulk supplies from Victorian authorities. 

The aggregate installed capacity for the whole of the New South Wales systems and 
isolated plants is 962,410 kW. 


(v) Future Development. The following major power stations in Sydney are at 
present being extended by the installation of additional generating plant :—Pyrmont 
“B”, 150,000 kW.; Balmain, 73,000 kW.; Bunnerong, 50,000 kW.; White Bay, 
50,000 kW. Construction is also proceeding on new major power stations on the coal- 
fields at Lake Macquarie, near Newcastle (300,000 kW.), Tallawarra, near Port Kembla 
(120,000 kW.), and Wallerawang, near Lithgow (120,000 kW.). These stations will be 
linked with Sydney by 132,000 volt transmission lines, and extensive additions to the 
132,000 volt system to supply increasing loads at various centres are also planned. A 
132,000 volt system will be established around the outer Sydney Metropolitan Area for 
the supply of load centres at present fed through 33,000 volt circuits direct from the inner 
Sydney power stations. In order to help overcome the post-war power shortage as 
quickly as possible, the Electricity Commission ordered the construction of four 20,000 kW. 
“ package ” steam power stations, at Port Kembla, Maitland, Penrith and Liverpool 
respectively. The first units are now in operation and all should be completed in 1953. 
Future plans provide for the construction of a hydro-electric power station on the Hume 
Reservoir of 25,000 kW. capacity to be connected to the State network through a 132,000 
volt transmission line between Hume and Wagga Wagga. 

In addition to the power stations mentioned above which are under construction or 
planned for the system controlled by the Electricity Commission, a number of locat 
government bodies have plans in hand for the development of independent power stations. 
Of these the more important are as follows :—The Northern Rivers County Council is 
constructing a steam power station at Koolkhan (near Grafton). Immediate plans 
provide for an installed capacity of 25,000 kW. The first unit of 5,000 kW. is now in 
operation. The Tamworth City Council is planning the construction of a new steam power 
station at Gunnedah for the augmentation of supply to the separate system now supplied 
from Tamworth power station. The initial installation will be 30,000 kW. and the 
ultimate now envisaged will be 75,000 kW. The North-West County Council has made 
tentative plans for the establishment of a 10,000 kW. steam power station on the Ashford 
coalfield. The Ulan County Council is constructing a steam power station of 6,250 kW. 
capacity on the Ulan coalfield. ‘he New England County Council and the Bega Valley 
County Council are constructing small hydro-electric power stations on the Oakey River 
(near Armidale), and Georges Creek (near Bega) respectively. 

Preliminary investigations have also been made of the possibilities of developing 
substantial hydro-electric schemes on the Clarence and Shoalhaven Rivers but no concrete 
proposals have as yet been adopted. 


4. Rural Electrification—-When the Electricity Authority of New South Wales 
was constituted in 1946, one of its first tasks was the devising of a scheme for subsidizing 
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the cost of rural electrification. At that time only 16,000 New South Wales farms were 
being served with electricity—less than one-third of those within reasonable reach of 
public electricity supply systems. In August, 1946 a subsidy scheme was approved by the 
Government and put into immediate operation. The initial objective of the scheme was 
the connexion of 24,000 farms and 9,500 other rural consumers. It was estimated that 
this work (to be carried out by local supply authorities) would cost £6,000,000 of which 
the Electricity Authority of New South Wales would provide nearly half by way of subsidy. 
The Electricity Authority derives its funds for the payment of subsidies partly from levies 
on the major electricity supply undertakings and partly from Consolidated Revenue. 
The amount of subsidy is based on the estimated cost of a proposed extension and the 
number of consumers able to be served by the new lines. In order that the funds available 
for subsidy purposes might be used to the best possible advantage, the scheme is designed 
to encourage local electricity supply authorities to construct the more economic extensions 
first. 


The scheme has given a remarkable stimulus to electrification in rural areas and it is 
now evident that the initial objective will be reached well within the scheduled ten-year 
period. In six years the total number of farm connexions has been doubled—an average 
of 2,500 farms being connected each year, at an annual cost of about £1,000,000. New 
South Wales now has the highest percentage of electrified farms on the Australian main- 
land. At 30th June, 1952 an additional 15,231 farms and 13,140 other rural consumers 
had been connected, the length of line involved being 8,864 miles. The capital cost of 
these extensions was £4,500,000 and the amount of subsidy paid, £735,000. 


Surveys indicate that with the aid of subsidies, it should be possible to supply, from 
the public mains, about 70 per cent. of the farms in New South Wales. At the moment 
that appears to be somewhat near the limit of farm connexions on a reasonzbly economic 
basis. 


§ 2. Victoria. 


x. General.—In the previous issue of this Year Book (No. 39) a detailed description 
is given of the development of electricity generation in the cities of Melbourne, Geelong, 
Bendigo and Ballarat up to the time of transfer of control of electricity undertakings 
in these cities to the State Electricity Commission of Victoria. An account is also given 
of the events culminating in the establishment of the Commission in 1919, and of the 
early developments in the Commission’s undertakings. 


2. The State Electricity Commission of Victoria—{i) Functions of Commission. 
Under the terms of the State Electricity Commission Act, three Commissioners were 
appointed, who took up duty on 4th March, 1919. Their powers authorized them to 
erect and operate electrical undertakings ; to supply electricity in bulk to any corporation ; 
to supply electricity to any person outside any area in which there was an existing under- 
taking; to carry on any business associated with an electrical undertaking ; to make 
regulations as to precautions to be adopted in the use of electricity and arrange for the 
licensing of wiremen ; and to establish and operate State coal winning projects. 


In addition to these powers, the Commissioners were to enquire into and report 
to the Government as to the steps which should be taken to co-ordinate and concentrate 
all electrical undertakings in Victoria; to secure the efficient inter-connexion of such 
undertakings by adopting the necessary standards of plant, voltages, etc.; to encourage 
and promote the use of electricity for industrial purposes ; to report to the Government 
on the prospects of establishing new industries in Victoria requiring large quantities of 
electrical energy ; and to carry out investigations of coal deposits or hydro-potential 
that could be used for the generation of electrical energy. 


(ii) Newport and Yallourn Power Stations, Action was daken’ to investigate the 
practicability of utilizing the State’s brown coal and water power resources for the 
production of electricity. In a Report dated 26th November, 1919, the Commissioners 
concluded, inter ala, that the Morwell brown coal field should be developed and a power 
house established thereon by 1923, with an initial capacity of 50,000 kW. As to water 
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power, they were of the opinion that consideration of hydro-electric power schemes should 
be deferred until further investigations then being undertaken were completed. It was 
further concluded that in order to obtain maximum economy, the proposed station in the 
neighbourhood of Morwell (known since 1920 as Yallourn Power Station) and any other 
power house to be erected in connexion with the proposed State electricity supply scheme 
should be interconnected with the Railways Department power station at Newport and 
operated under the control of a single authority. 


The actual transfer of the Railways Department station at Newport did not take 
place until 1951, and in the meantime two new stations (and subsequent extensions) had 
been constructed by the Commission and were in operation. By the carly months of 
1953, the total installed generator capacity of the Newport power station, consisting of 
Newport ‘“‘ A ” (originally under the control of the Railways Department), Newport ‘‘ B” 
and Newport ‘“‘C”, was 311,coo kW., which, added to Spencer Street (44,coo kW.) and 
Richmond (53,000 kW.), made a total of 408,000 kW. installed in the Melbourne metro- 
politan area, of which all but the 113,000 kW. in Newport ‘‘ A” power station were 
ineluded in the 50-cycle inter-connected State. generating system. 


To implement one of the main purposes for the establishment of the State Electricity 
Commission, namely, development of Victoria’s brown coal resources, particularly for 
production of electrical energy, construction commenced in 1920 of the Yallourn power 
station designed for an initial capacity of 50,000 kW., but increased within a few years 
by the addition oftwofurther machines. On2z4th June, 1924, power was first transmitted 
on a commercial basis from Yallourn to Melbourne. Main metropolitan terminal stations 
were constructed at Yarraville and later at Richmond. 


The site chosen for the power station on the bank of the Latrobe River, about 6 
miles from Morwell, had numerous advantages. Adequate water was available for the 
station’s requirements, land nearby provided a good town site, whilst, most important 
of all considerations, an area of one square mile, adjacent to the proposed station, con- 
tained proved reserves of brown coal totalling about 150 million tons with averages of 
174 feet thickness and 33 feet overburden. By the use of mechanized methods for open- 
cut coal winning, the coal could be extracted and delivered to the power station at a 
cost of only a few shillings a ton. Development of these resources was designed to 
ensure to a large degree the State’s independence in fuel requirements for the production 
of electrical energy. 


Estimated to contain about 10,000 million tons of brown coal, all capable of being 
won by mechanized open-cut methods, the Yallourn-Morwell brown coal field forms part 
of the very large brown coal deposits in the Latrobe Valley, where boring has revealed - 
more than 20,000 million tons of brown coal capable of being won by open-cut methods of 
extraction. 


As the Yallourn station was intended to carry the base load of the system, steps 
were taken to augment its capacity to keep pace with the anticipated and continually 
increasing demand for electric power, and by 1938, Yallourn “A” and ‘““B” had a 
total capacity of 175,000 kW. (In addition, an average of 8,000 kW. of by-product 
electricity is fed into the system from the Yallourn briquette factory.) 


(iii) Hydro-electric Development. Development of the State’s hydro-electric potential 
the necessity of which was foreseen in the Commissioners’ initial Report of November, 
1919, but deferred pending further investigations, commenced in 1922. The project 
selected was dependent on the waters of the Goulburn River and adjacent mountain 
streams in the Cerberean Range, about 65 miles north of Melbourne. These two sources 
of water power provided a distinct advantage in that one was mainly summer flow and the 
other winter flow, thus permit‘ing the continuous generation of power. Five small 
stations, namely, Sugarloaf (Eildon Weir, 13,500 kW.), Rubicon (9,100 kW.), Lower 
Rubicon (2,700 kW.), Royston (840 kW.), and Rubicon Falls (275 kW.), were installed 
totalling approximately 26,400 kW. The complete project was in service by 1929. In 
conjunction with the building of the new Eildon Dam, the Sugarloaf station is being 
replaced by one having a total installed capacity of 135,000 kW. It will comprise two 
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new generators, totalling 120,000 kW. capacity, while the two 6,750 kW. machines in 
the former Sugarloaf power station are being re-built and re-installed at the revised 
rating of 7,500 kW. each. 


In a Report to Parliament during 1920, the Commissioners included details of a 
large-scale project for harnessing the Kiewa River in the valleys and tablelands of the 
Bogong High Plains area of the Main Dividing Range, located approximately 150 miles 
north-east of Melbourne. At that time the Commission was not prepared to recommend 
adoption of the plan, but, on the other hand, suggested further consideration of the 
smaller Sugarloaf and Rubicon scheme. However, during the following 17 years, 
hydrological investigations were carried out in the Kiewa area which greatly facilitated 
the’ subsequent planning of a major hydro-electric project. On 12th June, 1937, @ 
further Report was submitted to Parliament recommending adoption of a plan to provide 
an ultimate capacity of 117,000 kW. from the Kiewa project. The plan, which included 
construction of four power stations with an initial installation comprising 20,000 kW. 
to be in service by 1942, was approved and its provisions embodied in the State Electricity 
Commission (Extension of Undertaking) Act 1937. Construction commenced during 
1938, but the war delayed progress and it was not until September, 1944 that the first 
station came into partial operation with 13,000 kW.—a second unit of 13,000 kW. was 
placed in service in April, 1945. 


The 1937 Kiewa project, prior to its submission to the Government, was critically 
reviewed by a group of oversea consulting engineers, and their report confirmed that 
an enlarged scheme might be possible after further detailed investigation of the water 
power resources of the terrain adjacent to the Bogong High Plains. On 21st November, 
1947, the Commission submitted proposals for expanding the original Kiewa scheme 
of 117,000 kW. to one of 289,000 kW..with an annual output, averaged over 
a typical period of wet and dry years, of about 1,000 million kWh. Approval for the 
amended scheme was contained in the State Electricity Commission Act 1948. Work 
was begun on the project, but it has since been drastically curtailed because of the shortage 
of capital funds, and the design is now likely to be somewhat modified. 


(iv) State Supply System. (a) Growth and Extent. Since its inception, the Commission 
has gradually extended the State’s system of supply so that it now serves two-thirds 
of the populated area of the State, in which nine-tenths of the population reside, and 
certain towns in New South Wales, including Albury. The following comparative 
table indicates the growth of the Commission’s State system between 1929 and 1952. 


VICTORIA : STATE ELECTRICITY COMMISSION SYSTEM.(a) 





Year ended 30th June— 

















Particulars. 
1929. 1939. 1949. 1952. 
f Ee 
; 50 cycle 
Installed Capacity .. a kW. 148,000 |(b)281,400 480,300 713,000 
(25 cycle) 
2,598 
Units Generated .. mkWh. 422 808 2,148 |2 (5° he 
(25 cycle) 
No. of consumers (approx.) (including 
bulk supply areas) 230,000 368,000 500,000 590,000 
Country and Provincial Centres Served 141 419 699 797 
Farms Served ; 700 4,985 14,419 19,953 
i 





{a) About 98 per cent. of electricity produced in Victoria is now generated by the State Electricity 
Commission, which also supplies 95 per cent. of consumers. Statistics for 1949 and 1952 include the 
Commission’s regional diesel-elcctric power station at Hamilton which is not at present connected with 
the State system. (v) Includes Geelong power station (acquired 1st September, 1930) and Ballarat 
power station (acquired rst July, 1934, but not in 1939 conncctcd with the rest of the State svstem) ; 
excludes Spencer Street power station, which was not connected with the State system until 1st January, 
1941. 
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During 1951-52 electricity was reticulated to the various classes of consumers 
in the following proportions—domestic, 36 per cent.; commercial, r4 per cent.; indus- 
trial, 44 per cent.; public lighting, 2 per cent.; and traction (excluding railways), 
4 per cent. 


Since its inception, the Commission has acquired 79 country undertakings in addition 
to those acquired in the metropolitan area and in provincial cities, and carries out retail 
distribution throughout its area of supply, except for part of the metropolitan area where 
II municipal undertakings, operating under Orders-in-Council granted before the 
foundation of the Commission, purchase their electricity in bulk from the Commission. 
Bulk supply is also given to five New South Wales border municipalities and shires, 
Albury, Berrigan, Coreen, Corowa and Moama. There remained, in 1952, 54 inde- 
pendent undertakings in various country towns in Victoria generating and distributing 
their own supplies. Operations of independent undertakings are governed by the Electric 
Light and Power Act 1928, which the Commission administers. 


(b) Composition and Control of Inter-connected Generating System. Included in the 
inter-connected State generating system there were at 30th June, 1952 fourteen steam- 
electric, hydro-electric and diesel-electric power stations located at different centres 
in the State, and all comprised in one State-wide system. The distribution system 
comprised more than 16,000 miles of high and low voltage power lines, nine terminal 
receiving stations and nearly 7,600 distribution sub-stations. The Commission’s inter- 
connected generating system comprises three principal groups of power stations, namely :— 


Steam stations. 

Yallourn—burning raw brown coal; Metropolitan and provincial stations— 
burning mainly briquettes and brown coal. (Newport power station also 
burns black coal, and oil fuel is consumed in all three Metropolitan power 
stations.) 


Hydro stations. 

Eildon-Rubicon; Kiewa. (With the closing down of the former Sugarloaf 
power station, and pending the completion of the new Kildon power station, 
only the four mountain stream stations in the Eildon-Rubicon group are at 
present operating.) 


Diesel stations. 
Shepparton ; Warrnambool. 


In meeting the total demand on the system which, of course, fluctuates throughout 
the day and from month to month throughout the year, each group of stations is assigned 
a predetermined function dependent upon the availability of power from each group 
and the overall economics of generation. The various stations are utilized in a combina- 
tion that will most economically meet the system load at a given time. For a description 
of the arrangement of the system thus involved see Official Year Book No. 39, p. 1170. 


(c) Organization. In the Commission’s organization, the functions of generating 
and distributing electrical energy are under the contro] of two separate departments— 
the Production Department in charge of power stations, brown coal winning, briquette 
manufacture, terminal stations and main substations, and the Elcctricity Supply De- 
partment, responsible for distribution to consumers. The territory covered by the latter 
Department is divided into nine areas, each constituting a supply branch. The 
Metropolitan Branch supplies Melbourne and suburbs, with the exception of certain 
areas supplied by City Councils reticulating Commission electricity. Energy is supplied 
by the Production Department to the Metropolitan Branch, and those metropolitan 
municipal supply authorities which purchase electricity in bulk, at metropolitan terminal 
stations and a number of main transmission substations. Supply to the Eastern 
Metropolitan Branch (which has its headquarters at Dandenong) is on similar lines. 


Headquarters of the Electricity Supply Department’s branches outside the metropolis 
are located at Ballarat, Bendigo, Geelong, Dandenong (Eastern Metropolitan), Traralgon 
(Gippsland), Castlemaine (Midland), Benalla (North Eastern) and Colac (South Western). 
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Supply to the Gippsland Branch is obtained from Yallourn power station at 22,000 
volts and by 66,000 volt transmission lines extending within the branch to Maffra in 
the east, Leongatha in southern Gippsland and Warragul in western Gippsland. 


Supply to the Geelong Branch is obtained from the two Geelong power stations and 
Geelong terminal station, the latter being connected with the rest of the system by a 
66,000 volt transmission line to Newport power station. 


Supply to the South Western Branch is obtained through Geelong terminal station 
by a 66,000 volt transmission line extending through Colac to Warrnambool, where 
the new peak load power station to reinforce supply began operating during 1952. 


Ballarat Branch obtains its supply from the two Ballarat power stations which 
are inter-connected, the larger and more modern power station being connected with 
the rest of the system by a 66,000-volt transmission line from Sunshine terminal station 
in the Melbourne Metropolitan area. 


Both the Midland and Bendigo Branches obtain their supply through the 66,000- 
volt power line from Thomastown terminal station, one of the major metropolitan 
terminal stations in the system. 


For the North Eastern Branch, supply is obtained through Rubicon “A” terminal 
station and the Kiewa hydro-electric undertaking, while local reinforcement of supply 
is provided by Shepparton power station. Inter-connexion with the rest of the system 
is provided by the 66,000-volt transmission line extending from Thomastown terminal 
station to Kiewa via Rubicon “A” and Benalla, with branches to Shepparton and 
Kyabram, Yarrawonga and Mulwala (New South Wales), and via Wangaratta to Wodonga 
for supply to Albury. 


The Commission also operates a diesel station at Hamilton of 3,020 kW., which is not 
at present part of the inter-connected system. 


(v) New Capacity. The Commission is to undertake electric power projects which, 
provided constructional programmes can be maintained, are designed to increase the 
installed capacity of the State generating system to approximately 1,000,000 kW. by 
1958. This total isexclusive of hydrogenerating plant at the Hume and Kildon Reservoirs, 
since their use is conditioned by irrigation requirements and they cannot, therefore, 
be counted upon to meet peak loading on the system which occurs in winter-time. The 
total is exclusive also of by-product electricity, obtained from the power station to be 
constructed as part of the Commission’s Morwell briquette project. 


Major works brought into service since 30th June, 1952, or now under construc- 
tion include— 


(a) Thermal stations. 


Yallourn extension—206,o00 kW. (under construction—first set (50,000 kW.) 
due for completion in 1954). 

Morwell—go,000 kW. for the new power station in conjunction with the Morwell 
briquette project. Of this, approximately 35,000 kW. of by-product 
electricity will be available to the State system in the first stage (on com- 
pletion of the first and second factories). A further 35,000 kW. will be 
available in the second stage (on completion of the third and fourth 
factories), when an additional 60,000 kW. will be installed. 

Metropolitan—83,o00 kW. This includes a 38,000 kW. generator at Richmond 
Power Station completed early in 1953 and 45,000 kW. of new plant at 
Spencer Street (Melbourne City Council) power station due for completion 
in 1953 and 1954. 

Geelong—30,000 kW. “ packaged ” units (due for completion, 1953). 


Ballarat—20,000 kW. ‘‘ packaged ” units (due for completion, 1953). 
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Shepparton—1o,500 kW. (completed early 1953). 

Warrnambool—s5,o000 kW. (completed early 1953). 

(Plant on order also includes a 40,000 kW. steam-electric generator, the location 
of which has not yet been determined). 

(b) Hydro stations. 

Kiewa—126,000 kW. (62,000 kW. station under construction and tunnelling 
started for a 64,000 kW. station; further power stations projected at a 
later date). 

Hume—25,000 kW. representing Victoria’s share of a 50,000 kW. power station 
shared equally by Victoria and New South Wales (under construction). 

Eildon Dam—121,500 kW.—comprising 120,000 kW. of new plant and an 
additional 1,500 kW. from re-designed plant (under construction). 

(c) Thermal regional stations. 

Mildura (Red Cliffs)—10,000 kW. This will be a ‘‘ packaged’ power station 
and is due for completion in 1953. It will not for the present be connected 
to the Stafe system, but will operate as a regional unit serving the Mildura 
area. 


A 220 kV. transmission line is under construction from the Kiewa project to 
Thomastown terminal station; and another from Yallourn to Malvern terminal station 
to reinforce the existing 132,000 volt circuits already linking Yallourn with Mctropolitan 
terminal stations. 


The Commission’s long-term plans for State-wide extension of electricity supply 
involve the ultimate construction of a 220 kV. transmission line from Kiewa to Mildura 
by way of Shepparton—a distance of approximatcly 350 miles, The new regional station 
at Mildura will function primarily as a peak-load station when the plan is implemented. 


The Commission has submitted to the State Parliament its plan for the final phase 
of rural electrification of Victoria, extending supply to all populated regions of the State. 
The plan provides for the extension of State Electricity Commission supply to every 
home in Victoria except for about 15,000 homes located in the most isolated parts of the 
State. Implementation of this plan has been deferred on account of finance. 


§ 3. Queensland. 


1. General.—In Official Year Book No. 39 an account is given of the growth of 
electricity generation in Queensland, with particular reference to the City Electric Light 
Co. Lid., of Brisbane (now the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland), the Brisbane 
City Council and the Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd. 


The first of these organizations, which was operating in Brisbane well before the end 
of the last century, now supplies a large part of Brisbane’s electric power requirements 
and a considerable rural area south-east of the city. By 1933 this organization was 
operating a modern power station at Bulimba, a suburb of Brisbane, with an installed 
generator capacity of 37,500 kW., from which it supplied more than 16,000 consumers 
and generated about 60 million kWh. of energy per annum. Capacity at Bulimba ‘“‘ A” 
is now 95,000 kW. ; with this, 449 million units were generated in 1951, while the number 
of its consumers at 31st January, 1952 totalled 66,862. 


The Brisbane City Council established an electricity supply service after the 1914-18 
War, and by 1938 it was supplying an area of about 365 square miles, purchasing energy 
in bulk from a power station located at New Farm (administered by the Tramways and 
Power House Department) and from the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. Growth of the 
Council’s electrical undertaking and power production is indicated by the following 
comparisons between 1937-38 and 1951-52 figures, respectively :—Installed capacity, 
56,250 kW. and 75,000 kW.; units purchased and generated, 71 million kWh. and 381 
million kWh.; consumers, 57,000 and 99,000. In 1951-52 New Farm power house 
generated 381 million units and the Department of Transport (Tramways) consumed 
39 million. units. 
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During 1905, the Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd. established supply in 
Toowoomba, and now supplies a considerable area including portion of the Darling Downs. 
Power is generated at the Company’s diesel stations of 3,520 kW. supplemented with 
bulk supplies purchased from the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. In 1940 the company 
purchased the power undertakings at Warwick, and in 1946 the Killarney undertaking. 

The generation and distribution of electric power in Queensland had, until the last 
decade, tended to lag behind developments in this field in other States of Australia. The 
comparatively slow growth in the production and consumption of electricity can be 
attributed to some extent to the absence, prior to 1938, of a central statutory authority 
constituted to undertake the functions of co-ordinating, unifying and controlling the 
production and transmission of electric power. In addition, Queensland’s vast area, 
coupled with a low population density, made large-scale rural electrification, elsewhere 
than in the south-eastern portion of the State which surrounds the major centres of 
industry and population, an uneconomic proposition. 

Before establishment of the Regional Electricity Board in 1945, no attempts had 
been made to unify or co-ordinate electricity supplies, and rural electrification, apart from 
reticulation within certain townships, was practically unknown. 


2. Royal Commission on Generation and Distribution of Electric Power in Queensland, 
1936.—On 5th December, 1935, the Queensland Government, being concerned with the 
need to develop the State’s power resources in the public interest, appointed a Royal 
Commission to inquire into and make recommendations on matters relating to the 
generation and distribution of electric power in Queensland. The Commission throughout 
the inquiry tended to concentrate mainly on proposals for electrification of south-eastern 
Queensland and establishment of a suitable statutory authority to control and unify 
the development of electrical undertakings in the State. (Anaccount of the results of 
its investigations and of the alternative proposals put before it will be found on p, 1182 
of Official Year Book No. 39.) 

The Commission recommended that, in order to achieve a properly planned scheme 
for the electrification of the south-eastern area, control of generation and distribution 
of electric power be vested in the State, or, alternatively, if establishment of an operating 
commission were not found practicable, that electrification under public control with 
ultimate public ownership be implemented. The Commission concluded that in areas 
of Queensland outside the south-eastern portion of the State, except for a section of the 
country from Townsville north to Mossman and west to Herberton where immediate 
and detailed investigations should be made, there existed only local problems of gencration 
and distribution, not justifying further consideration at that time. 


3. The State Electricity Commission of Queensland.—In 1937, the State Government 
legislated to constitute a State Electricity Commission (legislation administering the 
generation and distribution of electricity in Queensland prior to the establishment of the 
Commission is referred to on p. 1181 of Year Book No. 39), which commenced to function 
during January, 1938—to it was passed administration of the Electric Light and Power 
Acts 1896-1938. ‘The Commission’s main powers were :—to secure a proper and efficient 
supply of electric power; review tariffs; grant licences to supply electricity ; secure 
the safety of the public; and control and advise electrical undertakings generally. It 
was thus a controlling authority as distinct from an operating authority. In addition, 
the Commission was empowered to co-ordinate the industry’s development throughout 
Queensland. Between 1938 and 1952, the number of private companies was reduced 
by absorption and acquisition from twenty-one to seven, and publicly owned under- 
takings, by amalgamation into Regional Authorities, from forty-seven to twenty-eight. 

By agreement with the Commission in 1939, the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. became 
co-ordinating authority for provision of electricity in an area of some 10,062 square 
miles, extending from the New South Wales-Queensland border to Gympie, north of 
Brisbane. The Company acquired the undertakings at Boonah, Beaudesert, Gympie, 
Coolangatta, Ipswich, Nambour, Southport, Redcliffe and the Somerset Dam supply 
and transmission line to Brisbane. Certain restrictions were placed on the Company’s 
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dividend rate, namely, limitation to the rate on Commonwealth bonds plus 2 per cent. 
During 1940, a similar agreement was made with the Toowoomba Electric Light and 
Power Co. Ltd. for the supply of electricity in the Toowoomba, Warwick, Killarney 
and Allora districts, subsequently being extended to cover a comprehensive areca 
of 9,324 square miles, including Stanthorpe and other districts. Transmission line 
extensions since that year have made supply available to a number of adjacent districts 
on the Darling Downs. ‘The City Electric Light Co. Ltd. was converted to a public 
authority by legislation as from 1st February, 1953 (see para. 5 below), and the Government 
has the right to acquire the ‘Toowoomba company in 1954 or later. 

Amending legislation, passed by the Queensland Parliament in March, 1948, changed 
the constitution of the State Electricity Commission from a body corporate to a 
corporation sole. On 1st July, 1948, a Commissioner for Electricity Supply was appointed 
in lieu of the previous Commission of four Commissioners. Since its inception in 1938, 
the Commission has made considerable progress in its task of developing the State’s 
power resources and promoting a more widespread use of electric power. The degree of 
utilization of electrical energy in Queensland now compares favorably with other States 
in the Commonwealth. 


4. Regional Electricity Boards.——With ao view to facilitating the control and 
development of electricity supply in areas of low population density or those having a 
predominantly primary producing economy, the Government in 1945 passect the 
Regional Electric Authorities Act.” This legislation, as later amended, provides for the 
creation of regions of electricity supply and constitution of Regional Electricity Boards, 
The Act provided for transfer to the Boards of local authority electricity undertakings 
in their regions, and for acquisition by the Boards of privately owned undertakings 
when purchasing rights felldue. Each Board comprises representatives of local authorities 
in the region and a representative of the Commission. Financial operations of the Boards 
are under the control of the Commission. : 

Soon after passage of the Regional Electric Authorities Act, four regions were defined 
and four Regional Boards constituted, namely, Wide Bay, Capricornia, Townsville and 
Cairns. <A fifth Board, entitled South Burnett, became an operating authority in 
October, 1947, but on 1st July, 1951 was absorbed in the Wide Bay Regional Board and 
the organization is now known as the Wide Bay-Burnett Regional! Electricity Board. 
As power was to be obtained from the Wide Bay Regional Board’s station at Howard, 
the Commission decided that development of the two regions could be planned more 
effectively by a single authority. 

Activities of the four Regional Boards in 1951-52 compared with operations of 
the stations located in regions in 1945-46, and totals for Queensland as a whole, are shown 
in the following table :— 


QUEENSLAND : REGIONAL OPERATIONS. 























| 
| 1945-46. 1951-52. 
Region. pie 
Units No. of Units No. of 

i Generated. ' Consumers. | Generated. | Consumers. 

— ae - - — \ _— - - 
m.kWh. | m.kWh, 
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Townsville 2s ess = 25.8 | 11,612 62.9 16,475 
Cairns ma sy is oes 22.7 | 9,722 52.2 14,654 

H 
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Queensland 3 ‘sie my 487.0 194,429 | 1,242.0 | 257,576 
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Generator capacity of the four existing Regional Boards installed at 31st December, 
1952 was :—Wide Bay-Burnett, 23,541 kW.; Capricornia, 29,729 kW.; Townsville, 
14,350 kW. ; Cairns, 12,770 kW.; total, 80,390 kW. 


5. Creation of Southern Electric Authority of Queensland.—A further major step 
in electrical progress, comparable with that taken when the agreements with the City 
Electric Light Co. Ltd. and Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd. were first 
entered into, was taken by the passing of the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland 
Act of 1952. This Act constituted the City Electric Light Co. Lid. as a public authority 
to be known as the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland. 


Two Government representatives are included on the Board of the new Authority, 
whose establishment prepares the way for the complete amalgamation, in due course, 
of the electrical undertakings serving the south-eastern Queensland area of supply. 


An important advantage gained by the creation of this Authority is that on 30th June, 
1968, acquisition of the Authority by the State Government can be effected without 
the necessity of a cash payment as the Government will have the power to convert the 
Authority’s existing stock to inscribed stock. Furthermore, the replacement of the 
City Electric Light Co. Ltd. by the Southern Electric Authority as a public body relieves 
electricity consumers in the Authority’s area of supply from the burden of taxation 
which has hitherto been payable by the City Electric Light Co. Ltd., but will not require 
to be met by the new Authority. An agreement has been signed between the State 
Government and the Southern Electric Authority giving effect to the principles contained 
in the new legislation. 


6. New Capacity.{i) Regions. To provide for development of the electric power 
resources in the regions, the State Electricity Commission formulated a ten-year pro- 
gramme divided into two five-year periods. In the first, it was planned to erect main 
transmission systems to connect existing power stations located within the regions and 
supplement gencrating capacity by the construction of new stations. Work on this 
section of the plan is now nearing completion. In the second period, the transmission 
system will be extended to more sparsely settled areas, the ultimate purpose being the 
provision of ‘‘ring”’ transmission lines throughout each region and inter-connexion between 
the regions. 


Work has commenced on a number of new generating stations, including Howard 
(Wide Bay Region), of which 15,000 kW. was placed in service during September, 
1951, Rockhampton (Capricornia Region) of which 22,500 kW. was placed in service 
during September, 1952 and Townsville (Townsville Region). Each of these stations 
will have an ultimate capacity of 52,500 kW. and be steam-operated. In the Cairns 
Region, construction has commenced on the Tully Falls hydro-electric scheme, which 
is designed for an ultimate installed capacity of 92,400 kW. To augment existing 
capacity, pending operation of Tully Falls, the Cairns Regional Board has installed 
sixteen diesel units with a total capacity of 10,310 kW. In addition further plant of 
a capacity of 1,250 kW. has been ordered to mect anticipated demands. 


At Mackay, where supply was first given in 1924, and Bowen, both situated on the 
coast between the Capricornia and Townsville Regions, the local Councils operate power 
stations of 5,000 kW. and 1,000 kW., respectively. The Mackay City Council 
is embarking on a scheme for rural development under an arrangement with the State 
Electricity Commission. To cater for the anticipated growth in demand, the capacity 
of its station will be increased to 10,000 kW. by 1954. At Bowen, the Town Council, 
which established the service in 1925, is extending the station’s capacity by installation 
of one 1,000 kW. unit. During 1935, a small (3,800 kW.) power house— 
Australia’s first underground hydro station—was placed in service at Barron Falls near 
Cairns. When the Cairns Regional Board was established during 1946, operation of the 
station passed to the Board’s control and now comprises part of its generating plant, 
supplying an area of approximately 42,000 square miles. 
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(ii) Western Queensland. In Western Queensland, where a number of small isolated 
generating stations supply power to some of the larger towns, the Commission has evolved 
a plan to increase and modernize existing capacity. It involves installation of small 
internal combustion units ranging in size from 100 kW. to 600 kW. according 
to the load likely to be experienced, and conversion from direct to alternating current 
supply. The Government is assisting the scheme by subsidy—a feature of electrical 
development in Queensland. In general, the assistance provided comprises subsidies 
of up to one-third of capital costs on annual loan charges, with special subsidies of up 
to 50 per cent. for authorities in isolated areas. 


In addition to improving supplies to the larger western towns, a scheme has been 
devised for electricity supplies for smaller towns in the western districts, where consumers 
range from 50 to 200. Subsidies of 65 and 60 per cent. will apply in those cases where 
the number of consumers supplied is less than 100 and 200, respectively. This plan is now 
being implemented and ten townships in the west. of Queensland have been provided 
with the amenities of electricity. Work is at present proceeding on similar schemes 
for a further four townships and such supply is expected to be available before the close 
of 1953. The power is being supplied by small oil driven generating sets with automatic 
controls, which can be run with a minimum of operating attendance. 


(iii) South-eastern Queensland. To increase the availability of electric power in 
the south-eastern area of the State, the two major generating authorities, in conjunction 
with the Commission, have power station projects under construction which are designed 
to place in service by 1956 new generating units totalling 203,200 kW. The Southern 
Electricity Authority is building a station known as Bulimba “‘B” on a site adjacent 
to Bulimba ‘‘A’’—the initial installation comprises 60,000 kW. but the ultimate 
capacity may reach 180,000 kW. A 3,200 kW. unit at Somerset Dam near 
Brisbane is expected to be in service during 1953. At Tennyson in the Brisbane area 
the City Council is constructing a new power station—initial capacity 60,000 kW. 
which may ultimately be increased to 180,000 kW. To supplement capacity 
pending operations of these projects, “‘ packaged ” generating units totalling 20,000 kW. 
have been obtained from overscas; of these 10,000 kW. has been installed at 
Tennyson and 10,000 kW. at Ipswich, both of these “ packaged” stations being com- 
missioned early in 1953. In addition to catering for the anticipated increase in demand 
from industrial and domestic sources, this new capacity will be called on to supply energy 
for the electrified suburban railways—a project upon which preliminary work has 
commenced, 


(iv) The Burdekin River Hydro-electric Project. In the vicinity of Townsville, the 
Commission, acting on behalf of the Burdekin River Authority, has investigated the 
proposed hydro-electric development of the Burdekin River. This project is linked 
with the plan to conserve the waters of the river for irrigation,.and surveys undertaken 
indicate that approximately 80,co0 kW. could be generated. It has been estimated 
that a station approaching this size should meet the requirements of Townsville and 
the adjacent areas, including the coal mines in the region of Collinsville, for at least 20 
years, and by obviating the continuous operation of thermal plant, achieve significant 
savings in fuel. In addition, construction of this hydro station will obviate the need 
to install new thermal capacity at Townsville within a relatively short time. 


§ 4. South Australia. 


1. General.—aAn account referring to the companies generating electric power in 
South Australia prior to the advent of the Adelaide Electric Supply Co. Ltd., and 
describing the development of that company’s activities, is given in Official Year Book 
No. 39. Also included in the account is some reference to the early measures of public 
control over electricity supply in South Australia and the extent to which they were 
applied, and also to the inquirics into the activities of the Adelaide Electric Supply 
Co. Ltd. in 1932 and 1935. 
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Following upon an inquiry instituted by the Government in 1943 relative to measures 
for increasing electricity supply to the metropolitan area and country districts the 
Electricity Act 1943 was passed which, inter alia, established the South Australian 
Electricity Commission. However, until the State assumed full responsibility for the 
supply of electric power, this body was not able to do much more than exercise the 
formal functions conferred on it by the Act. 


Under the provisions of Section 3 of the Adclaide Electric Supply Company Act 
1944, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into and report wpon the supply of 
electricity by the Company and upon all matters concerning it. The Commission 
presented its report on 28th August, 1945, the main substance of which was, subject 
to certain considerations and assumptions, that the Government acquire the asscts 
and liabilities of the Adelaide Electric Supply Co. Ltd., and the responsibility for the 
generation and transmission of electric power in South Australia be vested in a public 
authority to be called the South Australian Electricity Trust, or, alternatively, if 
acquisition were not considered desirable, that prices charged for the supply of electricity 
by the Company be fixed by regulation and determined from time to time by a Committee 
appointed by the Governor in Council, giving due regard to the interests of the public and 
a fair return to the shareholders of the Company. The Commission also recommended 
that an inquiry be held forthwith by the South Australian Electricity Commission 
regarding the co-ordination of electricity supplies in the State, and that the Commission 
have power to veto any proposals for the construction of works to generate and transmit 
electric power. 


2. The Electricity Trust of South Australia—Early in 1946, a Bill was passed 
transferring the assets of the Adelaide Electric Supply Co. Ltd. to the newly formed 
Electricity Trust of South Australia, which became responsible for unification and co- 
ordination of the major portion of the State’s electricity supplies. ‘his legislation 
provided that the ‘rust should take over the powers vested in the South Australian 
Electricity Commission under the 1943 Act, which, after establishment of the Trust, 
would cease to exist. In addition to the powers specitied in the Adelaide Electric Supply 
Company’s Acts 1897-1931, the Trust may, inter alia, supply clectricity direct to con- 
sumers within a district or municipality with the approval of the local authority, and 
by agreement with other persons who generate or supply eleciricity, arrange to inter- 
connect the mains of the Trust with those of other persons, and give or receive supplies 
of electricity in bulk. 


3. Capacity and Production.—There are three main categories of organizations 
generating electric power in South Australia, namely :—(a) Governmental, which include 
the Electricity Trust ; (b) Local Authorities, e.g., municipal and district councils, Renmark 
Irrigation Trust, Municipal Tramways Trust; and (c) Other, including individuals 
and firms primarily engaged in generating power for sale, firms generating power primarily 
for their own use but supplying outside consumers, and firms generating power for their 
own use, 


In 1951-52 total installed capacity in South Australia was 221,450 kW. and units 
generated totalled 761 million kWh. compared with 361 million kWh. in 1941-42. 


Of the total installed capacity, the Electricity Trust of South Australia operated 
plant with a capacity of 158,700 kW. It is thus the most important single authority 
supplying electricity in the State. There were approximately 191,200 consumers of 
electricity, of whom about 165,600 were supplied by the Trust. Its major steam stations 
were Osborne “A” (79,000 kW.) and Osborne “ B”’ (75,000 kW.—=since increased to 
120,000 kW.) while the balance of the capacity controlled consists of a number of small 
internal combustion plants located in rural districts. 


No hydro-electric potential exists in South Australia. Steam generating units’ 
comprise 92 per cent. of installed capacity and the balance, 8 per cent., is internal 
combustion equipment. Until recently, all fuel consumed in the thermal stations was 
obtained from sources outside the State, and at times power restrictions were necessary 
owing to the inadequacy of supplies. 
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4. Leigh Creek and other new Capacity.-With a view to achieving independence 
of external sources, steps are being taken to install boilers designed to burn locally- 
mined fuel. Fairly extensive deposits of low-grade sub-bituminous coal are obtainable 
at Leigh Creek, about 370 miles north of Adelaide. Under the Electricity Trust of 
South Australia Act Amendment Act 1946, the Trust was given authority to develop 
“Leigh Creek coal for use in its own undertakings and to sell or otherwise dispose of any 
surplus prodaction. 


In order to cope with the rapidly increasing demand for power, the Electricity Trust 
is installing two additional 30,000 kW. units at Osborne ‘‘B”. These will complete 
the ‘B” station which will then have a total capacity of 180,000 kW. Another major 
work under construction is the regional power station at Port Augusta, where three 
30,000 kW. units will be installed, the first of which is due to be commissioned in 1954. 
One of the principal reasons for locating the station at Port Augusta is its proximity to 
the Leigh Creek coal, thus eliminating a considerable part of the long and costly haul 
to Adclaide. A new standard gauge line is to connect Leigh Creek with Port Augusta; 
a system of power transmission lines is to inter-connect the metropolitan stations with 
Port Augusta by way of Port Pirie; supply to country areas will also be facilitated 
or increased. The Trust is responsible for electricity supply from Port Lincoln and, 
as at 30th June, 1952, operated diesel stations with an installed capacity of 1,725 kW. 
This will be supplemented by further diesc! and steam plant in the Trust’s new power 
station at Kirton Point, Extensions are planned to the existing steam station at Leigh 
Creek, which include the installation of two steam units each of 1,500 kW. 


Present works are expected to increase installed capacity to 230,000 kW. by the 
end of 1954. Total plant installed and on order is 334,000 kW. 


5. The Municipal Tramways Trust.—In addition to the instrumentalities mentioned 
above which are engaged in the generation and distribution of electric power in South 
Australia, the Municipal Tramways Trust operates a power station of 26,000 kW. at 
Port Adelaide, which supplies energy for traction purposes. In 1943 a 5,500 kW. 
frequency changer was installed to form a link between the power stations of the Trust 
and the Electricity Trust of South Australia to permit interchange of power when 
necessary. In 1952 the service consumed approximately 36 million kWh. of electricity. 


§ 5. Western Australia. 
f"" 1. General—Electrical undertakings in Perth and Fremantle forreerly owned by 
the Perth City Council, the Western Australian Government Electricity Supply, the 
Fremantle Municipal Tramways and Electric Lighting Board and other metropolitan 
municipal and road board supply authorities have now been taken over by the State 
Electricity Commission of Weatern Australia. For information on the early history 
of electricity supply in the metropolitan area see Official Year Book No. 39, p. 1189. 


2. Metropolitan Undertaking.—Statistics relating to activities at the Metropolitan 
undertaking are shown in the following comparative table :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA : METROPOLITAN UNDERTAKING. 








Particulars. 1928-29. 1938-39. 1951-52. 
Plant capacity vs ie es EW. 32,000 57,000 103,000 
Maximum load is am a kW. 21,500 33,000 76,000 
Units generated - os Mill. kWh. 80 137 338 
Coal used per unit generated... oe Ib. 3.1 2.77 1.92 
Coal used— 
Collie small... rn oe re tons | 110,460] 165,355 | 280,419 


Imported .. - #8 a ” 427 3,367 a 
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As a result of a separate inquiry conducted at the same time as the early investi- 
gations into the proposed new station at South Fremantle, a recommendation was made 
favouring conversion of the East Perth 40 cycle system to the British and Australian 
Standard Frequency of 50 cycles per second. The recommendation was adopted and 
implemented by making the frequency of generation at South Fremantle 50 cycles and 
installing at East Perth a frequency changer able to convert 25,000 kW. of energy from 
one frequency to the other. Change-over of consumers’ plant is proceeding and a large 
number of important loads are now supplied at 50 cycles. 


3. Kalgoorlie—In Kalgoorlie, the Municipal Council in 1895 first established 
electricity supply and by 1945 it was supplying 3,350 consumers with direct current 
from a diesel station of 1,350 kW. generating capacity. Primarily established to supply 
power for the gold mines and for traction, the Kalgoorlie Electric Power and Lighting 
Corporation operates a steam station of 18,750 kW. and maintains a 22 kV. line of 21 
miles to the Celebration mine. Alternating current is also supplied to about 1,000 
consumers, and bulk supplies are provided to the Kalgoorlie Electric Tramways Limited. 
The Corporation’s undertaking generates approximately 45 million kWh. and consumes 
about 100,000 tons of wood fuel per annum. 


4. General Pattern of Efectricity Supply.—The pattern of the generation and 
distribution of electric power in Western Australia consisted until recently of a number 
of isolated systems each supplying a particular area. Except in the metropolitan 
area and in the area embraced by the South-West Power Scheme (See para. 6 below). 
where in both cases electricity supply is in the hands of the State Electricity Commission 
of Western Australia, local authorities are generally responsible for the supply of 
electricity for domestic, industrial and traction purposes. In the area between the 
Great Southern Railway from Northam to Albany and the west coast, however, the 
State Electricity Commission has now constructed transmission lines to give central 
station supply to the towns and their surrounding rural areas. In addition, there are 
several mining companies which generate electricity for use in their mines. In order 
to cater for the expected growth in demand, capacity of the State’s major generating 
stations is being increased and designs are proceeding for the inter-connexion of the 
Perth-Fremantie system with the south-western area. 

The main load centre of the State is, of course, the Perth-Fremantle area into which 
is concentrated the major portion of the State’s population and industry. The pending 
inter-connexion between the Metropolitan and Country systems is, however, expected 
to lead to a gradual decentralization of load. 


5. The State Electricity Commission of Western Australia—{i) Origin and Aims. 
In order to ensure an organized and co-ordinated future growth of electricity generation 
and distribution throughout the State, the Government introduced a Bill in 1945 to 
establish the State Electricity Commission, which, together with an Electricity Bill, 
became law early in 1946. Under these Acts, the Commission was given power, inter 
alia, to secure the ultimate co-ordination of all State or other electrical undertakings 
in the State, to construct and operate power stations and transmission lines and 
purchase as a going concern and carry on the undertaking of any supply authority. 
Under the Electricity Act, which should be read in conjunction with, and is subject to, 
the State Electricity Commission Act, no person or organization is permitted to construct 
or extend an electricity supply undertaking without consent from the Commission. 
Local authorities are empowered to operate and construct power stations and other 
works associated with the eupply of electricity, provided that authority is first obtained 
from the Commission and any proposals are not inconsistent with the Commission’s 
plans. 

(ii) New Projects. Since its inception in 1946, the Commission has proceeded with 
the task of increasing generating capacity in an endeavour to cater for a greatly in- 
creased demand for power. Long-range plans have been formulated to inter-connect 
the south-western portion of the State with the Perth-Fremantle system. One of its 
most important and immediate problems was to increase the capacity of the generating 
equipment serving Perth and Fremantle. During the 1939-45 War years, it became 
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evident that growth of demand for electric power would necessitate provision of 
additional generating equipment in the metropolitan area as soon as_ possible. 
Accordingly, the Government Electricity Supply authority commenced design work 
for a new station of 50,000 kW. capacity. Contracts were let in 1945 and con- 
struction commenced on a site selected at South Fremantle, on the coast south of 
Fremantle proper. Responsibility for completion of this project was given to the 
Commission under the Act of 1946. As it was considered that an even larger station 
would be required, provision was made for the installation of two additional units giving 
an ultimate capacity of 100,000 kW. Steam is furnished by eight boilers designed 
to use pulverized coal from Collie, which is located about 120 miles from the station. 
By 1951, two units had been placed in service and the output was being fed into the 
metropolitan system. The Commission plans to have all units in operation during 
1953 and 1954. 

Most of the plant at the East Perth power station, which passed to the Commission’s 
control in 1946, is due for retirement. Work is now proceeding upon dismantling the 
oldest boilers and generators in order to make room within the existing buildings for 
new and modern plant which will possess the merit of high efficiency, yet may be cheaply 
installed by requiring a minimum of site preparation, building and distribution ex- 
penditure. Current contracts provide for the installation of 30,000 kW. of new plant 
in this station. A new cooling plant is also being provided. 


6. South-west Development.—At the request of the Government, the Electricity 
Advisory Committee in 1945 submitted a report recommending, amongst other things, 
that a National Power Scheme for the south-west be proceeded with (implementation 
of the recommendation of a previous Committee in 1939 had been prevented by the 
conditions then prevailing). The plan provided for acquisition of the existing Collie 
power station and installation of additional generating capacity, construction of a power 
station at Bunbury and inter-connexion of the south-west scheme with the metropolitan 
system. On 12th October, 1946, the State Electricity Commission acquired the Collie 
power station, which prior to 1946 was owned and operated by the Collie Power Company 
Limited. At the date of acquisition, the station’s installed capacity was 5,000 kW., 
comprising two steam units. The capacity of the station was increased to 12,500 kW. 
in 1952. 

Since 1950, the Commission has acquired a number of electrical undertakings from 
municipal bodies and private organizations in the south-west area and is proceeding with 
arrangements for the purchase of others. In August, 1951, the first portion of the South- 
West Power Scheme was officially opened at Collie. and many of the south-west towns 
have now been connected by transmission line to the Collie Power Station. When 
completed, a system of power lines will reticulate electricity over an area of approximately 
1,800 square miles. ‘Tenders have been called for the first two 30,000 kW. units for 
a new power station at Bunbury, which will be inter-connected by transmission lines 
to the Collie and South Fremantle stations, permitting an interchange of power between 
the metropolitan and south-west systems. 


§.6. Tasmania. 


1. General.—A considerable part of the catchment in Tasmania is at high level, 
with a substantial natural storage available, and this has made it possible to produce 
energy at lower cost than elsewhere in Australia, or in most other countries. Other 
contributing factors to the low costs are that rainfall is distributed fairly evenly through- 
out the year, with comparatively small yearly variations. The cheap power has caused 
several large electro-chemical works with high load factor to become established in 
Tasmania, and as a consequence the system load factor is also very high and at present 
is 65 per cent. 

For information on hydro-electric devclopment in Tasmania prior to the establish- 
ment of the Hydro-Electric Commission in 1930 see Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 1192-3. 
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2. The Hydro-Electric Commission.—(i) Present System. In 1929 the Government 
passed the Hydro-Electric Commission Act, under which was established the Hydro- 
Electric Commission, and which vests in the Commission, with some minor exceptions, 
the right to use the waters of the State of Tasmania and authorizes it to develop and 
reticulate electric power for all purposes. In 1930 this corporate body took over the 
State hydro-electric undertaking and the business of the Hydro-Electric Department. 


After the creation of the Commission it was decided to utilize the controlled flow 
of water from the Great Lake and the fall in the level existing between there and the 
Waddamana forebay lagoon. An earthen dam was built to divert the water from the 
Shannon River, first into a canal, and then by two pipelines to the Shannon Power Station 
258 feet below, where 10,800 kW. was added to the system in 1934. The water, after 
passing through Shannon Power Station, discharges into the Waddamana Canal, to 
be used again at Waddamana Power station. Jt soon became neceszarv to consider a 
larger scheme, and in 1933 it was decided to utilize the run-off of a catchment to the 
west of the Great Lake nearer the regions of heavy rainfall. Construction was started 
in 1934 and the initial installation of three 15,700 kW. Pelton Wheel turbines operating 
under a head of 980 feet was placed in service in February, 1938. This and other works 
made it economical to increase the turbine capacity of the Tarraleah Station to 94,000 kW. 


Before the outbreak of the 1939-45 War, it was decided that in order to make better 
use of the Great Lake storage it would be necessary to increase the capacity of the 
Waddamana Station and to duplicate the Waddamana canal. Although the war im- 
peded progress, two units of 12,500 kW. had been installed by its termination, while a 
third unit was put into commission during 1946. 


The power station was brought to its ultimate development by the installation 
of a fourth unit in 1949, which brought the total capacity to 49,800 kW. at Waddamana 
ec B m4, 

Work on the Clark Dam started in 1939, and is now complet.d. The 
Butler’s Gorge power station at the foot of the dam was put into commission in September, 
1951. The single turbine operates at a maximum rated output of 12,800 k'V. and to 
increase the security of the system and to permit variable seasonal Joading of Tarcaleah, 
a second canal will be constructed from the Clark Dam to Tarraleah. 


(ii) New Capacity. The Hydro-Electric Commission is at present engaged upon the 
most progressive construction programme in its history, and it is expected that the 
present generating capacity will be almost doubled in 1955, and nearly trebled by 1960. 
It is considered that at least 1,865,000 kW. of continuous power can be economically 
developed. So far 218,700 kW. of generating plant is in commission, while present con- 
struction is planned to bring this total to 404,500 kW. by 1955. Further construction 
which has been approved by Parliament and is about to be commenced will increase. 
this to 566,400 kW. There will remain, however, very considerable resources for future 
development. 


The Trevallyn Power Development is being undertaken primarily to meet the 
requirements of the aluminium industry. It involves the construction of a power 
station at sea level—though 30 miles from the sea-—together with civil engineering 
works to divert water from the Second Basin in the South Esk River to a power station 
on the River Tamar, about two miles from Launceston. 


The extensive plateau area between the Great Lake and Lake St. Clair drains into 
two main catchment areas—the Nive River and the Lake Echo—Dee River Catchments. 
The Tungatinah Power Development will regulate most of these waters and following 
its completion practically the whole run-off from the Centra] Plateau will have been 
brought under control. 


The difference in levels between Lake Echo and Dee Lagoon will be about 600 feet 
and in order to utilize this head, a power station (to be known as Lake Echo Power Station) 
will be built on the banks of the New Dee Lagoon. It is proposed to install a single 
generating set in this station and the turbine will have a capacity of 31,300 kW. 
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Lake Echo will provide the main storage reservoir for Tungatinah Power Station 
and it will be drawn upon mainly in times of drought. Lake Echo power station will 
therefore not operate continuously but only when water is needed to augment the natural 
run-off from the Nive River Catchment. 

The Tungatinah Power Development will regulate the run-off from approximately 
400 square miles of country. The safe continuous flow will enable about 48,500 kW. 
to be generated. 

However, in view of the considerable pondage available, the station will be used to 
provide peak load and spare plant capacity. Turbines with a total capacity of 130,550 
kW. will therefore be installed. The first two units each of 26,100 kW. were scheduled 
to be in operation in mid-1953. 

Originally the Wyatinah Power Development Scheme called for one power station 
to be located on the Derwent River near its junction with the Florentine River. It 
has recently been decided to vary the original plan and, instead of a single power station 
or the Derwent River near the junction with the Florentine, there will be two power 
stations, the first on the Nive River about half a mile downstream from the Nive crossing 
by the Ouse-Tarraleah Road, and the second near the Derwent River approximately 
one mile downstream from the Florentine junction. The lower station will have a 
capacity of 38,300 kW. while the upper station will probably have a capacity of 67,100 
kW. so that the total capacity of the development will be about 105,400 kW. 

There is every indication that the demand for electric power in Tasmania will increase 
rapidly. The Commission is conducting extensive surveys and investigation of other 
schemes with a view to further construction after the completion of the present programme 


3. Power Usage by Secondary Industry.—After 1930, every effort was made to 
keep pace with anticipated increases in demand by means of a progressive construction 
policy. The abundant and comparatively cheap supplies of electricity and other natural 
resources attracted to Tasmania a number of important secondary industries for which 
energy costs constitute a significant proportion of the total cost of production. Some of 
the more important organizations and their continuous power demands when plant is 
operating are as follows :—Electrolytic Zinc Company of Australasia Ltd., 51,000 kW. ; ° 
Australian Commonwealth Carbide Company Ltd., 6,500 kW.; Goliath Portland 
Cement Company Ltd., 1,800 kW.; Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., 8,600 kW. ; 
Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd., 24,000 kW.; and Australian Aluminium Production 
Commission, 30,000 kW. (when in production). 


§ 7. Commonwealth Territories. 


1. Internal Terzitories.—(i) General. The electricity supply undertakings at Canberra 
in the Australian Capital Territory and at Darwin, Katherine, Tennant Creek and 
Alice Springs in the Northern Territory are operated by the Commonwealth Government. 
Administration and control of these undertakings is vested in the Commonwealth De- 
partment of Works. 


(ii) Australian Capital Territory. Supply was first established at Canberra during 
1915. The Department owns steam stand-by plant of 2,100 kW. capacity which is 
operated in conjunction with the New South Wales Electricity Commission’s generating 
equipment. The major portion of the Capital City’s power requirements are supplied in 
bulk from the New South Wales inter-connected system. Within the next few years, 
defence projects at present under construction in Canberra will greatly increase the demand 
for electrical energy. These requirements will be met from the Snowy Scheme, the first 
section of which was scheduled for operation in June, 1954, and the power produced is 
to be fed into the New South Wales inter-connected system at Cooma. 

(iii) Northern Territory. At Darwin, supply was established by the Town Council 
in October, 1934, but later, during April, 1937, responsibility for generation and supply 
was placed in the hands of the Northern Territory Administration. The power station 
is equipped with diesel generating plant of 2,010 kW. capacity. During 1951, the first 
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of two new 850 kW. diesel sets was placed in service—it is expected that the second 
set will be operating in 1953. Small diesel generating units supply the requirements of 
Katherine, Tennant Creek and Alice Springs. 


In 1948 it was announced that the Department of Works and Housing (now the 
Department of Works) had selected a site for a hydro-electric station on the Adelaide 
River, 72 miles from Darwin. The scheme is designed to augment supply to Darwin and 
suburbs when the diesel equipment at present installed is unable to cope with the demand 
for power. No constructional work has yet been undertaken on the project. 


2. External Territories—Papua and New Guinea.—Responsibility for the operation 
and establishment of electrical undertakings in Papua and New Guinea is vested in the 
Administration of the Territory of Papua-New Guinea, whose headquarters are located 
at Port Moresby. Diesel equipment totalling 1,372 kW. is in operation at Port Moresby 
(750 kW.), Samarai (52 kW.), Lae (360 kW.), Madang 50 kW.) and Rabaul (160 kW.). 
At Wau, New Guinea, supply is provided to a small number of residents in the town by 
New Guinea Goldfields Ltd., operating under franchise from the New Guinea Adminis- 
tration. At Bulolo, near Wau, Bulolo Gold Dredging Ltd., operates a hydro station of 
5,500 kW. Power produced is used to operate the Company’s dredges and bulk supplies 
are provided to the New Guinea Goldfields Ltd. é 


Vast hydro-electric potential exists in New Guinea—it has been estimated at 
15,000,000 kW., but because of the island’s location, absence of large load centres and 
lack of industrialization, only a very small proportion could, at present, be economically 
developed. However, there are indications that some industrial expansion wiil be 
effected in the main centres of population within the next few years. 


In 1950 it was announced that the Commonwealth Government had joined with 
British Aluminium Co. Ltd. of London to locate and develop large capacity hydro- 
electric schemes in New Guinea. A new company has been formed, known as New 
Guinea. Resources Prospecting Co. Ltd., with a capital of £100,000. The Commonwealth 
holds 51 per cent. of the shares and has a controlling interest on a board of five members. 
The agreement for formation and operation of the Company is edministered by the 
Commonwealth Department of Supply, except in matters requiring compliance with the 
law of New Guinea, when responsibility for administration rests with the Department 
of Territories. Surveys and comprehensive investigations are in progress. 


With a view to providing cheap power in the near future for domestic purposes and 
also to industry in the Port Moresby, Lae and Rapopo areas, the Department of Terri- 
toris has drawn up a plan to construct a number of small hydro-electric schemes in 
Papua and New Guinea. These projects involve expenditure of more than £1,000,000 
over the next three years. 


The more important projects and estimated costs are as follows :—Port Moresby 
(Papua), £192,000; Lae (New Guinea), £200,000; Rapopo (New Guinea), £440,000 ; 
Madang (New Guinea), £200,000. 


Work has commenced on the Port Moresby project which will have a capacity of 
approximately 10,000 kW. The estimated cost of smaller schemes is £186,000, 


D. STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1941-42 AND 1951-52. 


The following tables which show statistics for each State separateiy and for the six 
States combined, relate to :—(i) the numbers and installed capacity of central electric 
generating stations, (ii) the values of production and output and the average numbers 
of persons employed in the electricity supply industry and (iii) the amount of electricity 
generated in both vears and the number of ultimate consumers of electricity in 1951-52. 


For further statistics of the clectricity supply industry (vears 1938-39 and 1945-46 
to 1950-51) see Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing Industry, pp. 1027-8. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. 
1. NuMBER AcCcoRDING TO OWNERSHIP. 


| 
Government. Loca} Authority. Other. Total. 











State. 
1941~-42.| 1951~-52.| 1941~42.] 1951-52-| 1941-42.] 1951-52.] 1941-42.| 1951-52. 
























































New South Wales 6 12 37 36 53 37 96 85 
Victoria : 8 Ir 36 33 27 24 71 68 
Queensland oe I : 34 35 3 9 48 44 
South Australia I 2 14 13 29 17 44 32 
Western Australia 2 8 31 37 76 55 + 309 100 
Tasmania 2 I I I a 2 5 4 2 
Total ee oe 19 34 1$3 154 200 143 372 331 
2. INSTALLED Capactry ACCORDING TO OWNERSHIP. 
(Kilowatts.) 
Government. Local Authority. Other. Total. 
State. ~ 
1941~42.| 1951-521 1941-42.! 1951~-52.| 1941-4 2.] 1951-52.| 1941-42.} 1951-52. 
New South Wales .. | 297,750] 790,300) enue 59,337} 181,010] 213,098] 842,310/1,062,735 
Victoria : ote 361,940] 584,870] 49,969] 63,173 5,118 3,645] 417,027} 651,688 
Queensland... A (a) 102,991] 147,113 (a) 117,135] 171,540] 264,248 
South Australia -. | (@) (a) (a) (a) 109,356} (a) | 144,060! 238,675 
Western Australia 3 (a) (a) (a) (a) 48,147] (a) 11I,795| (a) 
Tasmania oe e (a) (a) (a) Os (a) (a) 125,180 (a) 
Total hs -- | 833,792 1,888,975 559,899, 312,151} 418,221 419,656)1,811,912 2,620,782 
(a) Not available for publication ; included in total. 
3. InsTanLep Capacity Accorpina To SourcE or Enerey. 
(Kilowatts.) 
Internal 
Steam. Hyd@ro. Combustion. Total. 
State. ares ena BS te: 
1941~42.! 1951-52.| 1941-42./19 51-52 «| 1941-42. 1951-52.| 1941—-42./1951-52. 
New South Wales -« | 768,134] 960,949, 25,570} 32,655) 48,606} 69,131) 842,310/1,062,735 
Victoria : ++ | 377,337) 571-300] 26,495] 52,419) 13,195] 27,969} 417,027] 651,688 
Queensland oie sr 147,431} 224,524 4,666) (a) 19,443 (a) 171,540] 264,248 
South Australia -- | 135,588 (a) a se 8,472 (a) 144,060] 238,675 
Western Australia Bis 81,562 (a) 45 a5 30,188 (a) 111,795 (a) 
Tasmania o gc as ar 125,180} (a) Fe 28 125,180 (a) 
a 
Total a8 oe 1,510,052)2,117,249| 181,956} 310,634) 119,904! 192,899)1,811,912|2,620,782 





(a) Not available for publication ; included in total. 


4. VALUE OF PRODUCTION AND OvtruT: NuMBER oF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 





Value of Value of 

















Production.(a) Output. Persons Employed.(d) 
State. 
1941-42. | 1951-52. | 1941-42. | 1951-52. | 1941-42. | 1951-52. 
£ £ £ £ No. No. 
New South Wales... «+ | §,042,236 | 8,744,683 | 7,379,960 (24,243,068 2,315 45459 
Victoria... oe «- | 2,486,413 | 4,603,839 | 3,415,892 [10,603,024 1,418 2,500 
Queensland. . sock ve 654,437 | 1,521,621 | 1,250,201 | 6,058,707 627 1,066 
South Australia Bie ke) 750,926 612,434 | 1,329,798 | 4,103,834 618 1,399 
Western Australia... = 567,583 (c) 1,365,737 (c) 593 (c) 
Tasmania .. =i an 107,021 (ce) 117,271 (ec) 106 (c) 
Total 9,608,616 |17,226,867 |14,858,859 149,432,277 5,677 10,663 
(a) Value of production is the value added in the process of generation. (b) Average employment 


over whole year including Working Proprietors. (c) Not available for publication ; included in total 
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CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS—continued. 


5. Exsectriciry GENERATED. 





Electricity Generated. 





























: . Ultimate 
State. Total. | Per Head of Population. | Consumers 
: : ett 1951-52.(a) 

1941-42. 1951-52. | 1941-42. 1951-52. 
Mill. kWh. | Mill. kWh.| kWh. kWh. No. 
New South Wales se 4 2,656 4,628 944 1,379 854,339 
Victoria eee a 1,685 2,964 865 | 1,288 622,271 
Queensland os we 481 1,242 464 1,017 257,570 
South Australia st 385 788 635 | 1,080 181,414 
Western Australia 36: 347 530 731 897 114,978 
Tasmania ae ae 727 1,145 3,025 | 3,835 88,234 
| t 

Total o whi. 6,281 11,297 879 1,323 | 2,118,812 








(a) Approximate figures. An ‘‘ ultimate consumer’’ is a person, business, undertaking, etc., that 
has contracted to receive electric power from a public or private organization supplying this service. The 
number of ultimate consumers is not synonymous with the number of persons served with electricity 
because one ultimate consumer may embrace three or four persons .¢.g., in a household. 


original article. 


or non-existent. 


acre feet: Nile, 72; Danube, 228 ; Amazon, 1,780 ; 


Water RESOURCES AND THEIR UTILIZATION. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 
A. RESOURCES, UTILIZATION AND NATIONAL AND INTERSTATE ASPECTS. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 1096-1141, contained a special article “‘ The Con- 
servation and Use of Water in Australia” prepared by Mr. Ulrich Ellis of Canberra. 
In subsequent issues much of Mr. Ellis’s article of a statistical nature has been advanced, 
as has the general information on the more important developments in this field, but for 
details of general, descriptive and historical matter reference should be made to the 
Appended to the special article was a bibliography of selected books, 
reports, papers, etc. dealing with the development of the water resources of Australia 
and their conservation (see pp. 1140-41). 

For further details on (a) geographical and climatic features determining the 
Australian water pattern reference should be made to Chapter IT.—Physiography ; on 
(b) water supply and sewerage in metropolitan areas, cities and towns to Chapter XV.— 
Local Government ; and on (c) the generation of hydro-electric power to Chapter XXV.— 
Electric Power Generation and Distribution. 
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§ 2. Water Resources and their Utilization. 


1. Surface Supplies—Though river gaugings have been recorded over considerable 
periods in some parts of Australia, records elsewhere are intermittent, of short duration, 
Therefore, it is impossible at present to estimate, with any degree of 
reliability, the total average annual flow of Australian streams but it has been doubted 
whether the total average ‘annual flow of all Australian rivers would exceed 60,000,000 
acre feet, a figure smatl in comparison with the flow of rivers in other continents, some 
examples of which are given below expressed as mean annual discharges in millions of 


Volga, 148; Mississippi, 474; and 


the ten main rivers of the United States of Amcrica, goo (in the aggregate). 


2. Major Dams and Reservoirs—The table below lists existing major dams and 
reservoirs, together with those under construction or projected, as at the middle of 1952. 


MAJOR DAMS AND RESERVOIRS IN AUSTRALIA, 

















Capacity | Height of 
Name. Location. (Acre Wall Remarks. 
feet). (Feet). 
Existixa Dams anD RESERVOIRS. 
} 
Hume ..» {| Murray River near {| 1,250,000 | 106 | Part of Murray River Scheme— 
Albury ‘ storage for domestic, stock and 
irrigation purposes. To be 
1 increased to 2,000,000 acre feet. 
| Hydro-electric power to be 
‘ developed. 
Miena a Great Lake, Tas-} 1,125,000 ; 40 | Regulates water. to Waddamana 
mania hydro-electric power station. 
Burrinjuck Murrumbidgee River, 771,640 j 247 | Storage for irrigation and pro- 
| New South Wales duction of hydro-electric power. 
Lake Victoria » , Murray River near. $51,700 Natural storage for irrigation in 
i South Australian 1 ; South Australia. 
border, in New 
South Wales 
Waranga .. » | Goulburn River, 333,400 ‘ , Earthen embankment, 23,800 feet 
| _. Victoria : long. Irrigation storage. 
Eildon ais .- | Upper Goulburn 306,000 © s Rock filled embankment, 2,300 
River, Victoria ! ‘ feet long and conercte spillway, 
i 3 . 700 feet. Irrigation storage. 
Wyangala .- | Lachlan River, New 303,900 ¢ 190 | Storage for domestic, stock and 
. South Wales : irrgation purposes and for 
generation of hydro-electric 
: | power. 
Clark es .+ | Derwent River, Tas- 243,000 — zoo ; Serves Tartalesh hydro-electric 
} _. Mania > _ power station. 
Avon oe .» | Nepean River, New 173,800 230 | Part of Sydney water supply. 
South Wales : 
Glenmaggte .. | Gippsland, Victoria 106,000 | 1eo } Storage for irrigation. 
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MAJOR DAMS AND RESERVOIRS IN AUSTRALIA—continued. 

4 : - 

Capacity | Height of i 
Name. Location. (Acre Wall Remarks. 


feet). | (Feet). 





Dams AND RESERVOIRS UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR PROJECTED. 





Burdekin Falls 

Adaminaby 

Eildon 

Menindee Lakes Pro- 
ject 


Warragamba 


Jindabyne 
Burrendong 


Blowering 
Somerset .. 


Tantangara 
Warkworth 
Keepit 

Tinaroo Falls 
Glenbawn 
Rocklands 
Koombooloomba 


Cairn Curran 
Upper Yarra 


Lake Brewster 





Burdekin River, 
North Queensland 


Eucumbene River, 
New South Wales 


Upper Goulburn 
River, Victoria 


Darling River near 
Menindee, New 
South Wales 


‘ Warragamba River, 


New South Wales 


' Snowy River, New 


+ Yarra River, 


South Wales 


Macquarie River, 
near Wellington, 
New South Wales 

Tumut River, New 
South Wales 

Stanley River, 
Queensland 

Murrumbidgee River, 
New South Wales 


Wollombi Brook 
(Hunter Valley), 
New South Wales 

Namoi River, near 
Gunnedah, New 
South Wales 

Barron River, North 
Queensland 


Hunter River, near 
Scone, New South 
Wales 

Glenelg River, Vic- 
toria 


Tully River, North 
Queensland 


Loddon River, Vic- 
toria 

Vic- 
toria 

Lachlan River, neat 
Hillston, New 
South Wales 


t 


6,584,000 
3,500,000 
2,750,000 
2,000,000 

| 
1,678,500 | 


1,200,000 | 


. 914,000 


724,000 


| 
846,000 
600,000 

| 
400,000 | 
345,000 
320,000 

1 
296,000 
272,000 


146,000 


120,000 | 
110,000 


108,000 


150 


330 


193 


300 
130 


150 


100 


135 


133 


240 


270 





Projected for generation of hydro- 
electric power, irrigation and 
flood mitigation. 

Projected as part of Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-eiectric 
Scheme. 

Existing dam being enlarged for 
irrigation storage and ‘pro- 
duction of hydro-electric power. 

Part of Darling River water 
conservation scheme—under 
construction. 

Under construction for Sydney 
water supply. 

Projected as part of Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-electric 
Scheme. 

Under construction 
water supplies. 


for rural 


Projected as part of Snowy 
diversion scheme. 

Under construction for Brisbane— 
Ipswich water supply 

Projected as part of Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-electric 
Scheme. 

Projected as a flood mitigation 
dam for the Hunter Valley. 


Under construction for rural 
water supplies. 


Under construction for irrigation 
purposes in the Mareeba—Dim- 
alah area. 

Under construction as part of 
Hunter Valley conservation 
work, 

Under construction as part of 
Wimmera-Mallce domestic and 
stock water supply system. 

Under construction for hydro- 
electric and possibly irrigation 
purposes 

Under construction as part of 
Murray-Lodden supply system. 

Under construction for Melbourne 
water supply. 

Storage of rural water supplies 
for the Lower Lachlan—works 
aimost complete. 





The maps on pp. 1073-9 show the positions of the above-mentioned dams and re- 


servoirs. 


3. Irrigation—(i) History. For some brief remarks on the history of irrigation in 
Australia referring to the efforts of the Chaffey Brothers and to the Victorian Irrigation 
Act in 1886 see previous issues. 

(ii) Batent and Nature of Irrigated Culture. About half of Australia’s irrigated 
acreage is now in Victoria, and about two-thirds is situated along the Murray and its 
tributaries (including the Murrumbidgee) in the three States of New South Wales, Victoria 
In these areas served by the Murray and its tributaries irrigation 
water is used extensively for vines, orchards, pastures, fodders, and for domestic and 


and South Australia. 


stock purposes. 
sugar cane. 


Approximately half of Queensland’s irrigated acreage is devoted to 
Western Australia’s small irrigated acreage is confined to areas in the south- 


west where fodders and pastures are served. Irrigation schemes have not been developed 
in Tasmania or the Northern Territory. 
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The following table shows the area of land irrigated in each State during the years 
1938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951-52 :— 


AREA OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE. 

















(Acres.) 
A ‘ j 
; | 
Season. ar Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. ol Tas. AC.T. ; Aust. 
) a - 
1938-39 «+ [6183,518 | 515,357 | 48,953 | 43,602 | 14,278! 8,599 50 | 814,357 
1947-48 -. 1 510,168 | 686,848 | 84,052 | 42,583 19,197 9,908 574 11,353,330 
1943-49 . | 576,723 | 722,968 | 91,417 | 48,185 25,381 9,563 539 |1:474,776 
1949-50 . | 628,610 | 662,290 90,543 49,089 31,573 7,525 637 |1,470,267 
1950-51 1. | 597,773 | 726.051 83,150 79,062 28,197 9242 468 41,511,943 
1951-52 a | 596,601 | 723,797 | 113,040 | 58,427 29,106 6,830 656 11,528,457 
(a) Source: Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. (b) Excludes pasture and fallow 
lands. 


The next table shows the area of land irrigated in each State during 1951-52 according 
to the nature of irrigated culture. 


AREA OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE, 1951-52. 
































(Acres.) 
Crop. NSW. | Vic. | Qitand. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | 4.0.2. 1 Rita 
a 
| See oe | ee a |S 
Rice .. .. 1 35,589 & (b) Re “ = “3 35,589 
Vegetables ud 18,365 16,276 21,946 7,291 6,119 (b) 173 70,170 
Fruit .. 8 ¥7,986 36,125 \ 225 { 11,161 3,936 803 6 15547 
Vineyards ae 11,719 | 43,584 3 26,689 510 te ~ 551744 
Sugar-cane ra a ve 54,566 Ss me fe vs 54,566 
Hops .. ee os se oe Lamas ae 1,065 ine 1,065 
Cotton ie a a, 487 ie 487 
Other Crops (in- : 
cluding Fodder 
and Fallow land) {| 127,105 71,504 |{c)28,432 &20 642 230,947 
Total, Crops 210,764 | 167,489 | 198,656 47,179 11,385 2,510 548,568 
Pastures ahs 385,837 |d 556,308 4:384 13,248 17,721 4,320 979.889 
Total -- | §96,601 | 723,797 | 113,040 58,427 29,106 6,830 656 41,528,457 
(a) Source: Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. (8) Included in Other Crops. 
(c) Tncindes tobacco, 3,996 acres. {d) Includes lucerne for pasture, 23,302 acres. 


For the locations of these areas see maps on pp. 1073-9. 


(iii) Irrigation Trends. In Official Year Book No. 37, p. 1099, the following trends 
in irrigation practice were described, viz. :—the improvement of irrigation techniques 
in established areas, a growing appreciation of the benefits and necessity of irrigation 
in humid and sub-humid areas with a flush annual rainfall, the use of irrigation to 
stabilize the stock industries, especially on an “‘ extensive ” basis, consideration regarding 
the provision of weirs to prevent the entry of salt water, the increasing quest for cheap 
electric power to aid pumping operations for stock, domestic and irrigation purposes, and 
an increase in the extent of spray irrigation. 


(iv) Research. Comprehensive programmes of research and investigation are being 
pursued by State water and agricultural authorities and the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization, often in collaboration. Special attention is being 
given to the following :—high water tables due to the application of water; surface 
accumulation of salt and other soil changes associated with irrigation; methods of 
applying water efficiently ; increasing density of stock on irrigated pastures which leads 
to the spread of such diseases as foot rot and fluke in sheep, and mastitis and contagious 
abortion in cattle ; and growth problems affecting plants and trees. 
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The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization maintains the 
following research stations :—Merbein (Victoria)—horticultural problems, particularly 
of the dried vine fruits industry ; Griffith (New South Wales)—influence of irrigation on 
plant life (using horticultural trees and vegetables as test plants), irrigation methods, 
land drainage and soil structure ; Deniliquin (New South Wales)—pastures ; Werribee 
(Victoria)—diseases of dairy cattle; Ayr (Queensland) and the Kimberley Research 
Station (Western Australia)—tropical cropsand pastures. In the maintenance of Merbein 
and Griffith Stations the Commonwealth is assisted, financially and otherwise, by the 
New South Wales Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, by the Dried Fruits 
Export Control Board and by private organizations. 


The Soils Division of the Organization has made detailed surveys of more than a 
million acres since 1927, with less detailed reconnaissance surveys over many millions of 
acres. The Division works closely with State authorities. The keynote of soil investi- 
gations is relationship between soil and land use, and there is an increasing tendency to 
seek such surveys before irrigation districts are established. 


The Irrigation Research and Extension Committee plays an important part in the 
agricultural activity of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation areas. It is representative of the 
State Department of Agriculture, the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, the Rural Bank of New South Wales, the Soil Conservation Service of 
New South Wales and certain farmers’ organizations (including Extension Groups). 
Finance is provided by these authorities on an agreed basis. The objectives are :— 
to enable the agricultural extension services to the farmers in the defined sub-region 
to be continued and developed ; to provide a system for advising on local agricultural 
policy and organization ; to provide means for farmer opinion to have due weight in the 
consideration of regional agricultural administration and policy; to achieve a unified 
approach to sub-regional extension in all branches of agriculture; to advise on the 
research needs of the sub-region and the co-ordination of the agricultural research of the 
various rural institutions working therein ; to achieve close liaison between research and 
extension ; and to conduct research in extension methods. 


4. Preservation of Catchments.—As water conservation commences on the catch- 
ments it is becoming increasingly recognized that anything which interferes with catch- 
ment efficiency affects the quantity of water available for all purposes. Active steps 
are being taken to counteract soil erosion to conserve soil generally, and to minimize 
effects of floods, overstocking, bush fires, and destruction of vegetative cover. All 
States and the Commonwealth have initiated forestry policies which provide for 
reafforestation and the preservation of catchments. In recent years efforts to counteract 
soil erosion have been intensified and there is some evidence of a more unified approach 
to catchment, water, forestry, and land use factors regarded as parts of a single problem. 


5. Sub-surface Supplies—(i) General. While a more or less complete general picture 
of the available and potential surface water resources exists, much remains to be done 
with regard to the location and development of sub-surface supplies (artesian, sub-artesian 
and ground water), in view of their importance as the basis of settlement over large 
areas of Australia. 


The extent and potentials of the artesian basins—particularly the Great Artesian 
Basin—have been fairly accurately determined, and the use of sub-artesian supplies is 
extensive and more development is possible. The shallower ground-water supplies, 
however, particularly along alluvium valley& and coastal sandbed areas, have not been 
investigated and developed in any degree, except in a few localities. 


(ii) Artesian and Sub-ariesian Supplies. Pressure water, variable in quantity and 
quality, either artesian or sub-artesian, is obtainable in many parts of Australia,- the 
various artesian basins extending over approximately one-third of the continent. A map 
-of Australia showing the extent of the known artesian basins appears on page 1211 of 
Official Year Book No. 39. 
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The Great Artesian Basin, the most extensive in the world, underlies an area of 
approximately 550,000 square miles, comprising about 350,000 in Queensland, 76,000 in 
New South Wales, 100,000 in South Australia and 24,c00 in the Northern Territory. 
Of the numerous defined major and minor water-bearing basins in Australia, the following 
are the principal :— 


PRINCIPAL WATER-BEARING BASINS : AUSTRALIA. 








V 
\ 
Name. State. 














| Geological Age. ; Area, Ban ot 
i Squaro 
| | Miles, Feet. 
Great Artesian.. | Queensland, New | Cretaceous-Jurassic.. | 550,000 | Up to 7,000 
South Wales, 
South Australia ' 
and Northern ; | 
Territory 
Murray .. | Victoria, New , Miocene .. .. 107,000 | 400 to goo 
South Wales, 
and South Aus- 
| tralia : 
Torrens .. | South Australia = Recent Pleistocene .. 4,000 | Up to 600 
Coastal Plain .. | Western Australia ' Recent Jurassic .. 10,000 | 200 to 2,500 
Adelaide .. | South Australia.. | Recent Oligocene .. 1,100 | 100 to 500 
Gippsland .. | Victoria .. | Pleistocene-Oligocene | 1,800 | 200 to 1,800 
Port Phillip .. , Victoria .. | Pleistocene-Oligocene 300 | Up to 600 
Eucla. . .. | Western Australia, ; Pliocene-Miocene .. 68,000 | 300 to 2,000 
South Australia 
North-west . | Western Australia | Tertiary Permian .. 40,000 | 400 to 4,000 
Collie .. , Western Australia ; Permian .. ha 500 ee 
Desert .. ; Western Australia Permian .. .. | 130,000 | 200 to 3,000 





More than 3,000 artesian bores have been constructed within the Great Artesian 
Basin and the daily free discharge from al] bores continuing to flow in Australia has 
been stated to exceed 350 million gallons, of which the loss by evaporation and seepage 
has been estimated at more than go per cent. Sub-artesian bores and wells throughout 
Australia number more than 200,000. 


Artesian water generally is good stock water, but it is unsuitable for plant life ; 
while in certain areas sub-artesian waters are suitable for all uses including irrigation. 
In some districts a considerable amount of irrigation is carried out from shallow ground- 
water supplies. ; 


In common with other countries possessing artesian supplies, Australia has been 
faced with the problem of flow diminution. It was recognized early that flows were 
diminishing as more bores were drilled, but it is now considered that while manv of the 
bores will ultimately cease to fow, many will not cease, but will assume a perpetually 
steady rate of flow, corresponding with the average intake of water from rainfall absorbed 
by sandstone outcrops. Diminution in flows from artesian bores has emphasized the 
need to eliminate wastage as much as possible, and investigations have been made 
regarding wasteful methods of distribution of artesian water by open channels or “ bore 
drains” anc the careless use of water. (For greater detail on this subject see Official 
Year Book No. 37, pp. 1103-4.) 

(iii) Ground Water. Ground water supplies are used in various parts of Australia 
for industry, irrigation, stock and domestic purposes, the most notable scheme being that 
conducted by the Hunter District Water Board where ground water from the Tomago 
sandbeds near the mouth of the Hunter River, New South Wales, is used to supplement 
water storages fed from surface sources. For further information on ground water see 
Official Year Book No. 37, p. T104. 
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§ 3. National and Interstate Aspects. 


1. General_—As the Government of Australia is conducted under a Federal system, 
and as the Commonwealth Constitution makes special reference to water problems, both 
the Federal and the State Governments have an interest in the control and conservation 
of water. As main responsibility for control of water resources resides in the State 
governments, and as political boundaries sometimes intersect river valleys and catchments, 
co-operation between governments has been necessary to develop resources in certain 
cases. Specific examples of Commonwealth-State and interstate co-operation and 
approach are given in the following sections. 

In the Report on Irrigation, Water Conservation and Land Drainage presented to 
the Commonwealth Government by the Rural Reconstruction Commission in 1945 
national aspects of water conservation and use were emphasized. The report recom- 
mended the adoption of an all-Australian plan, having the assent of the various govern- 
ments, to obviate lack of co-ordination, and that the Commonwealth should endeavour 
to promote interstate co-operation and co-ordinated development generally. 

Following a resolution of the Australian Agricultural Council, the Irrigation Pro- 
duction Committee was established in 1938 for the purpose of carrying out comprehensive 
investigations into the various agricultural activities of lands irrigible by the River 
Murray and its tributaries in order to co-ordinate developmental activity there but its 
work was interrupted by the war. Resuscitated in 1946 as the Irrigation Production 
Advisory Committee, and representative at first of the Commonwealth and the States 
of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, and later also of such other States 
as desired representation and with the Commonwealth representative, the Assistant 
Secretary, Division of Agricultural Production, as chairman, its functions are :—(a) to 
prepare for the consideration of the Australian Agricultural Council, or any Committee of 
Ministers appointed by the Council, conclusions formed from investigations to be carried 
out by Commonwealth and State Officers into the various agricultural industries which it is 
possible to develop on irrigated lands; (6) to undertake long-term co-ordination of land 
utilization in irrigible areas served by the River Murray and its tributaries, this involving 
co-ordination of all available lands and the carrying out of such supplementary inves- 
tigations as may prove necessary. 


2. Murray River Scheme.—(i) General. The Murray River and its tributaries form 
the largest river system in Australia. The catchment is approximately 414,000 square 
miles or one-seventh of the area of the Australian continent, comprising five-sixths of 
New South Wales, over one-half of Victoria, one-sixth of Queensland and one-fortieth 
of South Australia. The Murray proper is 1,600 miles long. Its main tributaries are the 
Murrumbidgee (1,050 miles), the Darling (1,760 miles), and the Goulburn (280 miles). 
The average annual flow of each of the chief contributory streams is as follows :—Upper 
Murray, including the Mitta Mitta and Kiewa Rivers, 3,400,000 acre feet ; Murrumbidgee 
River, 2,600,000 acre fect ; Goulburn River, 2,250,000 acre feet ; Darling River, 2,150,000 
acre feet; and Owens River, 1,200,000 acre feet. Jrrigated production in the River 
Murray basin is mainly in the form of wine, dried fruits, fresh fruits, dairy produce, wool, 
fat lambs, rice, vegetables, poultry, eggs and pigs. : 

For a bricf summary of the historical events leading up to the River Murray Agree- 
ment (1915) by the Governments of the Commonwealth, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia see issues of the Year Book prior to No. 39. The Agreement provided 
for the construction of works, the allocation of the water between the three States, and the 
appointment of a Commission to implement the Agreement. The Commission comprises 
four Commissioners, representing the Commonwealth and the three States respectively. 
The Commonwealth representative presides. 

(ii) River Murray Waters Agreement. Under the Agreement construction works are 
carried out by the States (who are also responsible for maintenance) subject to the approval 
and direction of the Commission. The Agreement provides that the minimum quantity 
of water to be allowed to pass for supply to South Australia in each year shall be sufficient 
to fill Lake Victoria storage once, and with the aid of water returned from Lake Victoria, 
to maintain certain specified flows in the lower river varying from 47,000 acre feet per 
month in the winter months to 134,000 acre feet per month in the four summer months 
of maximum demand—the total amounting to 1,254,000 acre feet over twelve months. 
These flows are to meet domestic and stock requirements in Sonth Australia, losses of 
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water in lockages and evaporation losses other than in the lakes at the Murray mouth, 
together with 603,000 acre feet per annum for diversion from the Murray for irrigation 
in South Australia. The flow at Albury is shared equally by New South Wale and 
Victoria, and each of these States has full control of its tributaries below Albury, subject 
in each case to the fulfilment of the South Australian allocation. 

Under the original agreement the major works comprised two large storages—one 
on the Upper Murray above Albury (the Hume Reservoir) and the other at Lake Victoria 
in New South Wales near the South Australian border. In addition, provision was made 
for a number of weirs and locks along the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers. In 1934 the 
Agreement was varied to provide for the construction of a diversion weir at Yarrawonga 
(145 miles downstream from the Hume Reservoir), and the provision of barrages at the 
mouth of the River to prevent the entry of salt water. The amendment also limited 
the original proposal for 26 weirs and locks on the Murray and 9 on the Murrumbidgee 
to 13 on the Murray and two on the Murrumbidgee. At the same time it was agreed that 
the Hume Reservoir should be completed to a capacity of 1,250,000 acre feet with 
provision for later increase to 2,000,000. As a result of the amendment, continuous 
navigation is limited to a route of 600 miles, extending from the mouth to a point some 
50 miles above Mildura. All works authorized under the amended Agreement (except | 
the enlargement of the Hume Reservoir to 2,000,000 acre feet) havo been carried out at 
a total cost of £12,000,000, of which approximately half represents the cost of the Hume 
Reservoir. Expenditure has been shared equally by the Commonwealth and the three 
States. 


At a Ministerial Conference held in October, 1948, the four parties to the Agreement 
resolved that the enlargement of the Hume Reservoir to 2,000,000 acre feet and the 
doubling of the capacity of the inlet channel to Lake Victoria storage should be proceeded 
with immediately at a further estimated cost of £2,000,000. The resolutions of the 
Conference were subsequently incorporated in an amending agreement which was ratified 
by legislation by all parties. Under the terms of the amending agreement, the States of 
New South Wales and Victoria are required to report annually on the condition of tho 
Hume Reservoir catchment and to take any special action recommended by the River 
Murray Commission ‘in regard thereto. The River Murray Commission has also power 
to initiate proposals for the better conservation and regulation of the waters of the 
Murray, and may cause surveys and investigations concerning such proposals to be 
undertaken, 

At the Conference of Ministers held in July, 1949, to consider the diversion of the 
Snowy River, Conference decided that, by diversion of streams in the Snowy Mountains 
area, an average of approximately 400,000 acre feet per annum would be added to the 
Murray River. Although a minimum storage of 250,000 acre feet would be necessary 
to regulate this additional water, Conference considered it would be unwise to limit to 
this capacity any storage which might be constructed, and felt that a storage of not 
less than 1,500,000 acre feet should be provided, in order to give additional regulation 
of the Murray River itself as well as to provide for regulation of the diverted waters. 
Hydro-electric potentialities would also affect the size of the storage. 

The River Murray Commission investigated the position and found that an increase 
in capacity of 500,000 acre feet in storage on the Upper Murray River above Albury is the 
maximum that is economically justifiable for the regulation for irrigation purposes of the 
waters of the Upper Murray River and of waters added from the Snowy River. The 
Commission agreed that this increase could best be provided by increasing the capacity 
of the Hume Reservoir to 2,500,000 acre feet, but if for hydro-electric purposes additional 
storages become justified in the future further increases would best be provided at some 
other site. It subsequently recommended to the Contracting Governments that the 
River Murray Waters Agreement be amended to provide for this enlargement of the 
Hume Reservoir to 2,500,000 acre feet. 

The total estimated quantity of water diverted in 1951-52 for irrigation and other 
purposes from the Murray and its tributaries (under the River Murray Agreement) was 
as follows {in acre feet):—New South Wales, 2,069,000; Victoria, 1,841,000; South 
Australia, 158,000 ; a total of 4,068,000 acre feet. 

(iii) River Murray Works. One of the major works of the Murray River Scheme is 
the Hume Reservoir, situated just below the junction of the Murray and Mitta Mitta 
Rivers, 10 miles above Albury, forming a lake of 33,000 acres. The design comprises a 
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mass concrete spillway and outlet works extending 1,000 feet and an earthen embank- 
ment 106 feet high extending for 4,000 feet across the river flats. The length of the total 
structure is approximately 1 mile. Ultimate plans include provision for hydro-electric 
generation, and preliminary works associated with the construction of the power station 
are now in hand. Work is proceeding on the completion of the reservoir to its designed 
capacity of 2,000,000 acre feet and also on the enlargement of the inlet channel to Lake 
Victoria, necessary to permit greater storage of periodic flood flows of short duration. 

The Yarrawonga Diversion Weir was completed in 1939 to raise the river level so 
that water could be diverted by gravitation into main channels constructed on cither side 
of the river. Between the Yarrawonga Weir and the Murray mouth, thirteen weirs and 
locks have been built. Two flood diversion weirs have been constructed on the Murrum- 
bidgee—one between Hay and the Lachlan Junction; and the other below the Lachlan 
Junction. 

The Mulwala Canal, served by the Yarrawonga Weir, has an off-take capacity of 
2,500 cubic feet per second, and will serve 1,500,000 acres of land in New South Wales. 
The Yarrawonga Channel, on the Victorian side, has an off-take capacity of 1,250 cubic 
feet per second, and is designed to serve 270,000 acres. Only a portion of both these 
areas will be irrigated. 

Adjoining the river in New South Wales and 35 miles from the Murray-Darling 
Junction, Lake Victoria storage, with a capacity of 551,700 acre feet and a surface area 
of 27,670 acres, was completed in 1928. The water released from Lake Victoria is used 
by the South Australian settlements. 

Five barrages across channels near the Murray River mouth connecting Lake 
Alexandrina with the sea were completed in 1940 to prevent ingress of salt water to 
Lakes Alexandrina and Albert and to the lower river, thereby increasing the productivity 
of adjacent lands. The structures maintain a sufficiently high level for 50 miles up river 
to permit watering by gravitation of a considerable area of reclaimed river flats. The 
total distance across the barrages and intervening islands is 15 miles. 

In addition to the works carried out under the auspices of the Commission, the 
separate States have constructed thousands of miles of distribution channels and provided 
a number of storages on the tributaries, thereby contributing very materially to the large 
amount of irrigation development in the Murray Basin. The total capacities of such 
main storages are: New South Wales—Burrinjuck (Murrumbidgee), 771;640 acre feet ; 
Wyangala (Lachlan), 303,900 acre feet; Victoria—Eildon (Goulburn), 306,000 acre feet 
(now being increased to 2,750,000 acre feet); Waranga (Goulburn), 333,400 acre feet. 
No storages exist on the Murray in South Australia. More details of these and other 
State works on Murray tributaries will be found in the sections dealing with State systems. 


3. New South Wales-Queensland Border Rivers Agreement.—The New South Wales- 
Queensland Border Rivers Agreement provides for the construction of certain works on 
parts of those portions of the Severn, Dumaresq, Macintyre and Barwon Rivers which 
constitute part of the boundary between New South Wales and Queensland, for the 
furtherance of water conservation, water supply and irrigation in those States. The 
Agreement, which was ratified by the Parliaments of both States, was executed on 27th 
November, 1946 and came into effect on 1st July, 1947. However, the Dumaresq- 
Barwon Border Rivers Commission, which is charged with the duty of giving effect to 
the Agreement and the ratifying Acts, was not constituted until 1st May, 1948. 

The works to be constructed comprise a dam on the Dumaresq River at a site to be 
selected by the Commission to give a storage basin with a capacity as large as is reasonably 
practicable and not less than six nor more than twelve weirs as may be found necessary 
to meet the requirements of irrigation along the rivers. Provision is also made for the 
construction of not more than four regulators in the effluents from the carrier rivers 
and for the taking over of the existing weir in the Macintyre River at Goondiwindi and the 
existing weir in the Barwon River at Mungindi. The costs of these works and of adminis- 
tration are to be borne by the States in equal shares. The agreement further provides 
that the water discharged from the Dumaresq storage, whether by regulated or unregulated 
flow, shall be available to the two States in equal shares. 

The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission of New South Wales, which is 
the constructing authority for the dam, has for some time past been carrying out investi- 
gations of alternate dam sites on the Dumaresq River near Mingoola Station Homestead 
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which is approximately 39 miles from Tenterfield. Although well advanced, these 
investigations have not proceeded sufficiently far to enable the Border Rivers Commission 
to determine the most suitable site, the height of the dam wall or the capacity of the 
storage. 

The Irrigation and Water Supply Commission of Queensland, which is the con- 
structing authority for the new weirs and regulators, has carried out detailed investigations 
as to sites for such works. The construction of Bonshaw Weir on the Dumaresq River 
near Bonshaw, which was authorized by the Border Rivers Commission and commenced 
in June, 1949 was completed in January, 1953. 

The Border Rivers Commission also authorized the construction of a further weir, 
to be known as the Cunningham Weir, at a site at mileage 42.25 in the Dumaresq River, 
and work commenced in May, 1953. Investigations are proceeding in regard to the 
remaining weirs and regulators. The existing Goondiwindi and Mungindi Weirs are being 
maintained, operated and controlled by the Queensland Irrigation and Water Supply 
Commission. 

The catchments for the border streams (2,000 square miles) extend to the granite 
areas in the vicinity of Tenterfield (New South Wales) and Stanthorpe (Queensland), and 
elevation rises to 3,000 feet. Average rainfall is 30 inches. The catchments and the 
areas suitable for irrigation are approximately equal in each State. Climatic conditions 
are such that it.is necessary to supplement rainfall from April to October by irrigation 
to stabilize and increase production. ‘The capacity of the area to grow lucerne and 
tobacco under irrigation has already been demonstrated. Irrigation of cotton, root crops, 
cereals, and citrus fruit, and expansion of the fat stock industry, is being examined. 


4. Snowy Mountains Hydroelectric Scheme.*—(i) General. Following a compre- 
hensive investigation into both the water and power potential of the Snowy River waters 
by a Technical Committce representative of the Commonwealth and the States of New 
South Wales and Victoria in 1947 and 1948, and the submission by the committee of 
reports in 1948 and 1949, the Commonwealth Parliament in July, 1949 passed the 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act (No. 25 of 1949) setting up an Authority 
to implement the proposals agreed upon. 

The basis of the proposals is to impound the Snowy River waters at high clevations 
and, by diverting them into tunnels passing under the Alps, to use their potential power 
for the generation of electricity and then to discharge them into the Murray and Murrum- 
bidgee River systems for use in the irrigation areas. 

The scheme will be constructed in two parts, the first being known as the Snowy- 
Murray system, where the water is to be diverted by tunnel from a large dam across the 
Snowy River at Jindabyne, to the Swampy Plains River inthe Murray Valley ; and the 
second as the Snowy-Tumut system, the water in which will be diverted by tunnel from a 
dam on the Eucumbene River—a tributary of the Snowy—at Adaminaby to the Tumut 
River, a tributary of the Murrumbidgee. The whole scheme will involve the construction 
of :—seven major dams (with a total storage capacity of approximately 7,000,000 acre 
feet); sixteen power stations ; 86 miles of tunnels varying in diameter from 18 feet to 
42 feet—one projected tunnel 30 miles long-under the Alps will be one of the largest in 
the world ; nearly 500 miles of racelines at high elevations. 

The total expenditure was originally estimated to be £225,000,000 but latest expecta- 
tions are that the cost will be approximately £422,000,000. The scheme will form the 
greatest engineering and developmental work ever undertaken in Australia and one of the 
major engincering projects of the world. 

(ii) Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act 1949. The Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-electric Authority is constituted by a Commissioner; he is assisted by two 
Associate Commissioners. The functions of the Authority are defined in the Act as 
follows :—(a) to generate electricity by means of hydro-electric works in the Snowy 
Mountains area and (6) to supply electricity so generated to the Commonwealth (i) for 
defence purposes and (ii) for consumption in the Australian Capital Territory. The 
gencral powers of the Authority as defined in the Act are as follows :—For the purpose of 
performing its functions the Authority shall have power to construct, maintain, operate, 
protect, manage and control works—(a) for the collection, diversion and storage of water 
in the Snowy Mountains Area; (6) for the generation of electricity in that area ; (c) for 
the transmission of electricity generated by the Authority; and (d) incidental or 


* See aleo Chapter XXV.—Electris Power Generation and Distribution, pp. 1031-4. 
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related to the construction, maintenance, operation, protection, management or contro! 
of any of the works specified above. The Act provides that the Authority may sell to a 
State, or to an authority of a State, electricity generated by the Authority which is not 
immediately required by the Commonwealth for defence purposes or for consumption 
in the Australian Capital Territory. 

(iii) The Authority's Objectives and Programme. The two basic objectives are the 
early production of electricity and the earlv diversion of water inland. 

It is anticipated that the first instalment of power, estimated at approximately 
60,000 kW. will be available by 1954 and additional generating capacity is scheduled to 
become available gradually up to 660,000 kW. by 1962. 

The Snowy Scheme will by 1958 or 1959 supply the Murrumbidgee River with 
500,000 acre feet per annum of additional water. Ultimately the scheme will provide 
approximately 1,818,000 acre feet per annum to the two rivers of which 1,020,000 acre 
feet per annum will go to the Murrumbidgee and 798,000 acre feet to the Murray. 

The Department of Public Works, New South Wales, bas undertaken the design and 
construction of Adaminaby Dam on which work has already commenced, and the Depart- 
ment of Main Roads, New South Wales, and the Snowy Shire have undertaken the 
reconstruction of over 70 miles of existing roads. A contract has been placed with an 
oversea firm for the design and construction of the complete Guthega Project on the 
Upper Snowy River. This work is already well advanced and is expected to be completed 
by 1954. Contracts for the construction of the Adaminaby Tunnel of the dam at Tumut 
Pond and of the power station on the Tumut River were placed during 1953-54. 


B. STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


§ 1. Australian Local Patterm of Water Conservation and Use. 


The foregoing sections deal generally with water conservation and irrigation in 
Australia and with national and interstate projects. The following survey indicates 
the local pattern of water resources and the steps taken by the State Governments to bring 
about their development. It will be seen that water policies in the various States tend 
to assume a distinctive and charactcristic pattern closely allied with climatic conditions 
and specific local needs. 

In Victoria almost every form of water scheme is in operation. In New South Wales 
major emphasis at present is on irrigation and stock development in the dry areas along 
the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, though a substantial scheme of intensive 
irrigation is being conducted in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. In Queensland, 

- up to the present, the predominant emphasis has fallen on water for the stock industries 
(mainly underground sources), and the development of small irrigation schemes in sub- 
humid and humid areas, especially to stabilize sugar production. 

Apart from regular irrigation practices along the Murray River, South Australian 
authorities are vitally concerned with reticulated supplies for rural areas and towns. 
Western Australia has developed unique rock catchments and piped supplies for 
agricultural areas and towns in dry districts. Tasmanian interest appertains to hydro- 
electric generation almost exclusively. The Northern Territory is primarily concerned 
with stock supplies and the safeguarding of long stock routes. 


§ 2. New South Wales. 


I. General.—(i) Rainfall and History. In issue No. 37 of this publication (p. 1110) 
information on the pattern of rainfall and the history of irrigation in New South Wales 
preceded the description of water conservation and use in that State, but it has now been 
omitted. Chapter II.—Physiography, of this issue, however, contains particulars of 
climatic conditions in each State. : 

(ii) Administration. Under the amendment of the Irrigation Act, made by the 
Conservation Authority of New South Wales Act, 1949, which came.into force on 1st 
July, 1949, the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission of New South Wales 
now consists of three members appointed by the Governor, one of whom is appointed 
as Chairman. The operations of the Commission cover water conservation, contro] of 
irrigation areas, establishment, operation and maintenance of works for domestic and 
stock water supply, irrigation districts, flood control districts, sub-soil drainage districts, 
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constitution of water trusts, the issue of licences for private irrigation, artesian and 
shallow boring, and a farm water supply scheme. 

Under the Water Act the right to the use and flow, arid the control of water in all 
rivers and lakes which flow through, or past, or are situated within, the land of two or 
more occupiers, is vested in the Crown. A system of licences also operates for the 
protection of private works of water conservation, irrigation, water supply, drainage, and 
prevention of inundation. 


For particulars of the New South Wales—Queensland Border Rivers Agreement 
ratified by Acts of both States in 1947 see page 1066 ante. 


2. Schemes Summarized.—{i) Location and Type. The bulk of irrigated land is along 
the Murray and its tributary the Murrumbidgee. Smaller areas are served by the 
Wyangala Dam and Lake Brewster on the Lachlan, another tributary. (See maps on 
pp. 1073-4.) None of the other rivers is regulated by large head storages, though -weirs 
and dams have been provided for town supplies, etc., in many places, and head storages 
have b2en commenced on the Macquarie, Namoi and Hunter Rivers. Substantial use 
is made of artesian and sub-artesian water in pastoral areas. 

New South Wales legislation provides for the constitution and control ne various 
schemes having different characteristics and including Irrigation Areas, Irrigation 
Districts, Water Trust Districts, and Flood Control and Irrigation Districts. There 
are five Irrigation Areas :—The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas consisting of 403,256 
acres served with water through a channel system off-taking from the river at Berembed 
Weir ; the Coomealla Irrigation Area of 35,450 acres, served by pumping from the Murray ; 
the Curlwaa Irrigation Area of 10,243 acres, supplied from the Murray by pumping ; 
the Hay Irrigation Area of 6,806 acres, supplied with water pumped from the Murrum- 
bidgee ; and the Tullakool Irrigation Area of 16,305 acres supplied from the Edward 
River at Stevens Weir. All these areas are administered by the Commission, and details 
of the various schemes are given in sub-section (iii) below. 


(ii) Works, The capacitics of the main storages (in acre feet) are :— 
Murray :—Half share of Hume Reservoir, weirs and locks to Wentworth 
(736,420) ; Stevens Weir, Edward River (7,165). 


Murrumbidgee :—Burrinjuck Dam (771,640) ; Berembed Weir (10,000) ; Maude 
Weir (6,740); Redbank Weir (7,360). 


Lachlan :—Wyangala Dam (303,900); Lake Cargelligo (29,435); Jemalong 
Weir (1,790) ; Lake Brewster (108,000). 


Water from the Hume Reservoir is used for domestic and stock purposes, to provide 
bulk supplies for country towns, for the irrigation of vines, fruits and fodder in the 
Curlwaa and Coomealla areas, for rice and other cereals and for pastures in the Tullakool 
Irrigation Area, for domestic and stock supply and irrigation in the Berriquin, Wakool 
and Denimein Districts, and for water trusts for domestic and stock purposes and/or 
irrigation. 

The Wyangala Dam is 30 miles upstream from Cowra in the Central West. It has a 
catchment of 3,200 square miles. Water from the dam, supplemented by the unregulated 
flow of the Belubula River, provides for domestic and stock purposes along the full length 
of the river (over 700 miles) and also for irrigation by land holders operating licensed 
pumps. The towns of Cowra, Forbes, Condobolin, Hillston and Booligal are supplied. 
Balance storages at Lake Cargelligo and at Lake Brewster conserve water during periods 
of high flow for release as required. Water from the Lachlan, diverted at Jemalong Weir, 
supplies the districts of Jemalong and Wylde’s Plains, serving an area. of 225,196 acres. 
Wyangala is now producing hydro-electric power. Proposals for future development 
include provision of a head storage at Belubula River. 

The approximate total length of channels (including main canals) in New South 
Wales is 2,630 miles. The approximate length of drains and escape channels is 930 miles, 
and the approximate total length of pipe lines is 10 miles, making a grand total of 3,570 
miles of channels and pipe lines, etc. 


(iii) Extent of Systems and Nature of Irrigated Culture. The following table shows 
the areas of the various irrigation systems and the areas under irrigated culture in New 
South Wales during 1951-52, the latter according to the nature of irrigated culture. 
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AREAS OF SYSTEMS AND OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE : NEW SOUTH 
WALES, 1951-52. 


(Acres.) 








Area under Irrigated Culture. 
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3. Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas.—{i) Description. These areas comprise about 
a third of the State’s irrigated acreage and in 1951-52 received 287,479 acre feet of the 
total water allocated for stock, domestic supply and irrigation (811,827 acre feet). They 
are served by the Burrinjuck Dam (capacity 771,640 acre feet), 4o miles north-west of 
Canberra, on the Murrumbidgee. The catchment above the dam is 5,000 square miles. 
The river rises on the high plateau north of Mount Kosciusko where rainfall exceeds 60 
inches. Flow for the irrigation districts is supplemented by unregulated flow below the 
dam from the Tumut River. The dam also provides town supplies for Gundagai, Wagga, 
Narrandera, Hay, Balranald, and for towns served by the South-West Tablelands scheme. 


Domestic and stock water and water for irrigation are supplied for the Irrigation 
Districts of Tabbita, Benerembah and Wah Wah and the Flood Control and Irrigation 
District of Lowbidgee. Flood flows are relied on to serve the Lowbidgee district and 
water is not released from the dam for that purpose. For the other undertakings, how- 
ever, water is stored during the winter and spring freshets, fed by melting snows, and is 
released during the September-April irrigation season. It passes along the river channel 
to Berembed Weir, 240 miles westward, where it is diverted to the main canal with an 
off-take capacity of 1,600 cubic feet per second. The main canal has been completed to 
beyond Griffith, 963 miles from the off-take. Reticulation channels aggregate 840 miles 
and drainage channels 810 mles. : 


In addition, 380 miles of supply channel run through adjacent irrigation districts 
in which the water supply is operated and maintained by the Commission, but land 
transactions are not under its control. The land on which the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Areas are situated originally comprised large sheep stations with a sparse population. 


Population was 12,000 in 1923, 15,000 in 1929 and 20,000 at the 1947 Census. 
The population of the Yanco district (with Leeton as the centre) was then 9,000; and 
the population of the Mirrool Area (with Griffith as the centre) was 11,000. 


(ii) Administration. The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission controls 
land transactions and water supplies for the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, also the 
distribution of electricity throughout those areas. Other local government services, 
including town water supply, are provided by Shire Councils. Land is disposed of by 
the Commission under frechold or perpetual lease tenure or leased for short terms for 
grazing or cultivation. The area under occupation at 30th June, 1952 was 353,117 acres, . 
including 42,150 held for short lease grazing, agriculture, etc. 


(iii) Production. Since the scheme was inaugurated in 1911 the value of total 
production has aggregated approximately £68,000,000, During the year ended 30th June, 
1952, production was valued at £7,763,350. 


Livestock contributed £935,000 (comprising sheep, £656,000; cattle, £222,200 ; 
pigs, £56,800) ; wool, £1,170,000 ; and other pastoral and dairying products, £148,300. 


Rice (£1,572,000) and wheat and oats (£453-100) contributed a total of £2,025,100. 
Horticulture accounted for £2,766,400, comprising almonds, apricots, citrus, drying 
grapes, table grapes, wine grapes, figs and olives, peaches and nectarines, pears, plums 
and prunes, quinces and apples. The greatest individual contributions were made by 
grapes, £563,200, peaches and nectarines, £625,300 and citrus £725,300. 


The total value of all vegetables was £606,950, including root crops, £213,900, 
tomatoes, £192,200, peas and beans, £106,000, cabbages, cauliflowers, onions and other 
products. A total of £111,600 represented the value of miscellaneous products. 


Rice growing was initiated on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas in 1924. Since 
then, aggregate production from those areas and from the other localities mentioned 
hereunder has been approximately 1,076,300 tons, valued at about £15,330,000 to the 
grower. In 1951-52 total area sown was 35,589 acres, including 26,029 acres on the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas and adjoining districts, 7,430 acres at Wakool and 2,130 
acres at Tullakool. The total quantity of water delivered for the rice crops during the 
1951-52 season was 210,702 acre feet. Water supplied for rice represents about two-thirds 
of the total delivered in the areas and a quarter of the water artificially supplied for 
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irrigation in New South Wales. Before the war the rice crop was more than sufficient for 
Australian requirements. During and after the war the area planted was increased to the 
limit of water available. Rice has also been grown in the adjoining districts of Benerem- 
bah and Tabbita and in each of the years 1944,1945 and 1946 some 4,600-odd acres were 
sown by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission at Wakool as a war-time 
project. Approval has been given for some rice to be grown by individual landholders 
within the Wakool Irrigation District during and since the 1948-49 season ; this arrange- 
ment, however, is of a temporary nature only. On Tullakool Irrigation Area rice growing 
is expected to become a regular feature of primary development ; 2,130 acres were sown 
during the 1951-52 season. 

Co-operation is a prominent feature in the Murrumbidgee Areas. Co-operative 
organizations in the Mirrool section handle 300,000 bushels of fruit per year (compared 
with 54,600 in 1927-28). Sales turnover of the Leeton cannery in each of the past five 
years was over £1,000,000. Settlers and government agencies co-operate extensively 
in all matters relating to irrigation practice. 


4. Other Irrigation Areas,—The Curlwaa, Coomealla, Hay and Tullakool Irrigation 
Areas follow the same administrative pattern as the Murrumbidgee Areas—that is, 
land transactions are administered by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission 
which also is responsible for operation and maintenance of works to supply water at rates 
determined by the Commission. 


Curlwaa Area, on the Murray near Wentworth, consists of 10,243 acres of which 
2,534 acres at 30th June, 1952, comprised irrigated holdings. Production consists of dried 
vine fruits, deciduous fruits and fodder crops of a total estimated value in 1951-52, of 
£283,800. 

Coomealla Area, 9 miles upstream from Curlwaa, comprises 35,450 acres of which 
4,229 acres at 30th June, 1952 comprised irrigated holdings. Other land in the 
undeveloped part is leased for grazing. Production consists of vines and citrus of an 
estimated value, in 1951-52 of £436,200. Works are now under construction to provide 
100 horticulture farms for ex-servicemen, 74 of whom were in occupation of their new 
holdings towards the end of 1952. 


Hay Area, on the lower Murrumbidgee, consists of 6,806 acres, of which 1,164 acres 
are occupied as irrigated holdings. Annual production, valued in 1951-52 at £32,000, 
comprises dairy products, fat lambs, sheep, wool and fodders. 


5. Irrigation Districts—These Districts are set up under the Water Act for 
(a) domestic and stock water supply and (0) irrigation. They differ from water trusts as 
the cost of the works is not required to be repaid over a period, but annual charges are 
made by the State for water supplied to landholders. The following are the districts or 
provisional districts constituted and the areas of land benefited :—Murray River— 
Wakool District (completed) 486,192 acres, Berriquin Provisional District (almost com- 
plete) 654,050 acres, Deniboota Provisional District (in progress) 303,064 acres, Denimein 
Provisional District (in progress) 156,830 acres, Jernargo Provisional District (now to be 
included within the Berriquin District) 130,850 acres, Barramein Provisional District 
(domestic and stock supply only—works not yet commenced) 88,651 acres; Murrum- 
bidgee River (completed)—Benerembah District 111,586 acres, Tabbita District 5,980 
acres, Wah Wah Provisional District 583,111 acres, Gumly Provisional District 345 acres ; 
Lachlan River (completed) —Jemalong and Wylde’s Plains District 225,196 acres, 


Since the completion of the Hume Reservoir several such districts have been 
established along the Murray to utilize the New South Wales share of the storage. Water 
is not available for the whole of the 5,000,000 acres adjacent to the Murray in New South 
Wales, and therefore the schemes are based on “ extensive ”’ irrigation—that is, water 
rights are allotted to holdings on the basis that only a portion of each holding (one acre 
in three, five or ten, according to the district, etc.) will be irrigated, but additional water, 
when available, may be obtained by landholders. “ Water right’ means right to such 
a quantity annually of water, 12 inches deep, as will cover an area of one acre. 
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IRRIGATION AREAS- QUEENSLAND 
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IRRIGATION DISTRICTS 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1952 
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Water to serve Berriquin and Wakool Districts is diverted through a main canal 
which will be 100 miles long when completed. At 30th June, 1952 the total length of 
compléted canal and channels was 780 miles, including Mulwala Canal 75 miles, Berrigan 
channel 22 miles, subsidiary channels 641 miles, escape channels 33 miles and cross 
drainage channels 9 miles. Off-take capacity of the Mulwala Canal is 5,000 acre feet per 
day. Ultimately the water will serve Deniboota and other districts for which works have 
yet to be completed. 


Wakool, with 361 miles of channel, contains 251 holdings and it is expected that the 
area developed by irrigation will comprise about one acre in 13 of the total area. The 
total area irrigated in 1951-52 was 45,597 acres and water supplied was 75,230 acre feet. 
Crops comprised fodders, pastures, rice, cereals and vegetables, but sheep raising is the 
main industry. ; 


Considerable subdivision has occurred within the Berriquin District and it is expected 
that the proportion of total area to be developed for irrigation will be considerably higher 
than in the case of Wakool. Total irrigated acreage was 105,000 at 30th June, 1952. 
Sheep and wheat growing are the main industries. The fat lamb industry is well developed 
and expanding. Dairying is making headway, and a butter factory has been established 
at Finley. 


In the Benerembah, Tabbita and Wah Wah Districts, supplied from the channels of 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, the quantity of water supplied during the 1951-52 
season for irrigation, etc. was 60,226 acre feet, and the area irrigated was 50,165 acres, 
including rice and other cereals, pastures and fodder crops. The estimated value of 
production, included in the amount (viz., £7,763,350) for the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area, was £822,900 including wool, livestock, wheat and oats and rice. 


For the same season 9,787 acre feet of water were supplied from the Lachlan River 
to irrigate a total area of 9,535 acres within the Jemalong and Wylde’s Plains Districts. 
The total estimated value of production was £1,657,800 including wool and lambs 
£1,342,200, bullocks £104,400, wheat £74,900 and lucerne £29,800. 


6. Water Trust Districts, Irrigation Trusts and Flood Control and Irrigation Districts.— 
The Water Act provides for the constitution of Trust Districts for domestic and 
stock water and irrigation and empowers the Commission to construct, acquire or utilize 
necessary works. When the works are completed they are handed over to trustees to 
administer. The trustees are elected by the occupiers of the land and act with a repre- 
sentative of the Commission. They are empowered to levy and collect rates covering 
the cost of the works repayable to the Crown by instalments and also the cost of operation 
and maintenance of the works. The rates are struck according to the area of land which 
benefits. The following water trusts—other than irrigation—have been constituted 
(the area in acres of each district is shown in parentheses) Murray River—Tuppal Creek 
(78,080), Bullatale Creek (68,320), Little Merran Creek (157,440), Poon Boon (32,985), 
‘Minnie Bend Flood Prevention (2,190); Jfurrumbidgee River—Yanko, Colombo and 
Billabong Creeks (1,001,210); Lachlan River—Torriganny, Muggabah and Merrimajeel 
Creeks (170,240) Condobolin West Weir (4,480), Marrowie Creek (295,040), Ulonga 
(71,655), Micabil Weir (11,500); fiscellaneous—Algudgerie Creek (9,760), Nidgery 
Weir (46,880), Great Ana Branch of Darling River (995,200), Collarencbri town water 
supply {117)—making in all a total area of 2,945,097 acres. Thirteen of these trusts 
have been formed for the provision of water for domestic and stock purposes, one for a 
town supply and one for flood prevention. 


Irrigation Trusts are established under the same Act and are administered by 
trustees in a similar way. The following are the Trust Districts (area in acres is shown in 
parentheses) :—Hunter River—Blairmore (315) ; Murray River—Bama (3,446), Goodnight 
(1,167), Bungunyak—Koraleigh (1,804), Glenview (661), Bringan (4,933) ; Darling River— 
Pomona (1,241)—making in all a total area of 13,567 acres. 
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The Lowbidgee Provisional Flood Control and Irrigation District (375,000 acres) 
was constituted in 1945, being the first of its kind. Its purpose is to provide flood 
irrigation for pasture lands on the lower Murrumbidgee by water diverted from the 
Maude and Redbank Weirs. There are 49 holdings. Another district (Medgun near 
Moree in the North-West) is in operation. Its total area is 272,800 acres, and a levee is 
being constructed to extend flood irrigation to an area larger than that commanded by 
the original works. 


7. River and Lake, and Farm Water Supplies.—During recent years the numbers of 
licences and permits issued to individuals to draw water from rivers and lakes for 
irrigation have increased substantially, especially along the coastal streams in sub-humid 
districts where the value of supplementary irrigation is becoming more recognized as a 
means of stabilizing production in lean months, There has also been a considerable 
increase along the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan. 


The Farm Water Supplies Act was passed in 1946. Technical advice and assistance, 
and also financial assistance, are made available to aid individual farmers and groups of 
farmers to provide and improve water supplies for domestic, stock and irrigation purposes 
by means of wells, bores, excavated tanks, weirs or dams. 


8. Underground Water.—Extensive use is made of artesian, sub-artesian, and 
shallow underground water. LHighty thousand square miles in the northern and western 
portions are covered by the Great Artesian Basin. Eighty-one Bore Water Trusts and 
twelve Artesian Wells Districts have been constituted. The Bore Trusts are administered 
in the same way as Water Trusts, but in Artesian Wells Districts settlers maintain the 
drains. Bore Trusts and Artesian Districts cover about 5,000,000 acres and water is 
distributed through 3,378 miles of open earth drains. The number of artesian bores 
giving a flowing or pumping supply at 30th June, 1952 was 953 and the estimated total 
daily flow from 541 flowing bores was 62,578,000 gallons. The estimated flow in 1914-15 
was 99,350,000 gallons per day for 372 bores. The deepest bore is Boronga No. 2 (4,570 
feet), which also has the greatest flow, namely, 1,115,000 gallons per day. Of the total 
number of bores sunk, 222 have been installed by the Government in connexion with 
public watering places, Bore Water Trusts or Artesian Wells Districts. 

Since 1912 the Government has assisted settlers in shallow boring operations for which 
repayments are required over a period. To 30th June, 1952, the total constructed by the 
Commission’s plants was 4,260 and their average depth was 299 feet. 


9. Future Programme.—The programme of post-war development already in hand 
includes the provision of eighteen dams and storages, eight diversion weirs and flood 
mitigation and river protection works in various parts of the State. Construction has 
been commenced on head storages at Keepit on the Namoi, Glenbawn on the Hunter 
and Burrendong on the Macquarie, while legislation has been passed authorizing the 
construction of a flood control dam at Warkworth in the Hunter Valley and a conserving 
dam at Blowering on the Tumut River. The Menindee Lakes storage project—part 
of the scheme for conserving the waters of the Darling River—is well advanced. The 
Hunter River development concerns an exceptionally fertile coastal valley, forming the 
hinterland to Newcastle, where the annual rainfall is not heavy and variations from month 
to month are considerable. This is the first coastal scheme initiated in New South Wales. 
Total estimated capacity of all proposed new storages is 5,500,000 acre feet. 


io. Hydro-electricity.*—The largest hydro-electric installation in New South Wales, 
of 20,000 kW., is that located at Burrinjuck Dam on the Murrumbidgee River. The 
output of this plant is dependent on the release of waters for irrigation purposes. 


The Nymboida hydro-electric scheme, controlled by the Clarence River County 
Council was opened in 1924 to supply Grafton, South Grafton and Ulmarra. The power 
station is situated on a tributary of the Clarence River in northern New South Wales 
and now has a capacity of 5,600 kW. 





* See also Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution, PP. 103%—7. 
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The Bega Valley scheme was opened in 1944 to supply an area of 2,700 square miles 
extending from Bermagui to Eden. The power is derived from the waters of Rutherford 
Creek, a tributary of the Bembooka River, and the capacity of the present installation is 
500 kW. Two 750 kW. generating units are also being installed in conjunction with 
a further development on George’s Creek, another tributary of the same river. This 
system is controlled by the Bega Valley County Council. 

The New England County Council is constructing a small hydro-electric power station 
on the Oakey River near Armidale. 

Wyangala Dam power station was brought into operation in 1947. This station 
utilizes the irrigation waters released from the dam to generate electricity, and in addition 
is designed to provide an essential stabilizing feature in the transmission system between 
Burrinjuck and Lithgow to which the station is inter-connected. The output of the 
station at any time is dependent on the release of water for irrigation purposes. 

Major projects which are being investigated by the New South Wales Government 
include the hydro-electric development of the Clarence River at the Gorge and other 
locations, the hydro-electric development of the Shoalhaven River and the hydro-electric 
development of the Styx River, a tributary of the Macleay River. 

The Clarence Gorge Scheme, situated 140 miles from Brisbane and 240 miles from 
Newcastle, embraces not only hydro-electric development, but also may offer considerable 
benefits by reason of the flood mitigation effects of a large dam built at this location. 

Investigations have shown that a dam 245 feet high would impound 4,500,000 
acre feet of water and would enable the production of more than 100,000 kW. of power. 
-It is expected that eventually some 400,000 kW. of power might be obtained from the 
Clarence River and its tributaries. 

The Commonwealth and States agreed in 1945 on hydro-electric development at 
the Hume Reservoir on the Murray River near Albury. The New South Wales Public 
Works Department is installing at this site two 25,000 kW. water turbines and generators, 
half the output from which will be fed into the State system. 

Investigations are also taking place into the possibilities of developing hydro-electric 
power in association with the Warragamba Dam which is being built for-water supply 
purposes for the Sydney metropolitan area, at Keepit Dam which is being constructed 
for irrigation purposes on the Namoi River near Gunnedah, and at the Burrendong Dam 
which is to be constructed for irrigation purposes on the Macquarie River near Dubbo. 


§ 3. Victoria. 

1. Generali) Rainfall. Particulars of the rainfall pattern of Victoria were given 
on page 1117 of Official Year Book No. 37, while Chapter II.—Physiography, of this issue, 
contains information on climatic conditions in each State. 

(ii) Administration. Although practical steps were taken to organize Victoria’s water 
resources before the turn of the century, the passage of the Water Act in 1905 marked 
the commencement of sustained progress. The State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission established by this Act is vested with the control of all irrigation, rural domestic 
and stock supplies, town water supplies and flood protection and drainage undertakings 
outside the Metropolitan area, with the exception of the irrigation area operated by the 
First Mildura Irrigation Trust and the town water supplies operated by locally constituted 
Waterworks Trusts or local governing bodies. 

The operations of the First Mildura Irrigation Trust and the various Waterworks 
Trusts and local governing bodies, as well as the various Sewerage Authorities which 
control sewerage undertakings in country towns, are also subject to general supervision 
by the Commission. 

2. Systems Summarized.—{i) Works. Since 1902, when a great drought emphasized 
the need for a concerted attack on water problems, the total capacity of water storages 
has increased from 172,000 to 1,977,320 acre feet (including Victoria’s share of the Hume 
Reservoir). By means of channels, bores, etc., one-fourth of the State is artificially 
supplied for stock and domestic purposes. Large areas, which would be largely un- 
productive without water, are now contributing to the State’s wealth. The area actually 
irrigated has increased from 110,000 acres in 1906 to 723,797 in 1951-52, and irrigation 
channels command 2,086,565 acres. 
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The Commission controls 35 large reservoirs and 238 subsidiary storages. 
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The 


capacities of the storages in acre feet within the various systems at 30th June, 1952 were 
as follows :— 


Goulburn System :—Kildon Reservoir, 306,000; 


Goulburn Weir, 


20,700 ; 


Waranga Basin, 333,400; Murray—Loddon System :—Half share of River 
Murray Commission storages including Hume, Yarrawonga, Torrumbarry, 
Euston, Mildura and Wentworth, 736,420; Kow Swamp, Laanecoorie, 
Kerang-North-West Lakes, Lake Boga and Lake Cullulleraine, 148,210 ; 


total, 884,630 ; 
Coliban :—62,730 ; 


Total :-—1,977,320. 


Wimmera—Mallee :—-206,860 ; 


Werribee :—34,900 ; 


Maffra-Sale :—106,040 ; 


Bellarine Peninsula :—10,850 ; 
Mornington Peninsula :—5,800 ; Otway :—1,080 ; Miscellaneous :—4,330 ; 


Irrigation channels extend 4,745 miles, domestic and stock channels 8,027 miles 
and drainage and flood protection channels 2,087 miles, a total of 14,859 miles. In 
addition, the Commission controls 1,180 miles of piping, comprising 264 miles of mains 
and 916 miles of reticulation. 
districts supplied by the Commission’s channels and pipelines have a population of 
155,310 persons in 130 towns, and a further 138 towns with a total population of 356,310 
persons are supplied by Trusts under the supervision of the Commission. 

To 30th June, 1952, the total capital expenditure on irrigation, rural water supply, 
country town water supply, and flood protection and drainage works amounted to 
£59,328,000, one-half of which was in respect of irrigation. 

The total capital liability in respect of works under the contro! of the Commission 
at 30th June, 1952 was £56,649,000 of which £50,133,000 was borne by the State and 


£6,516,000 by water-users. 


Farm holdings served with water total 42,401. 


Urban 


Waterworks Trusts and local governing bodies had a total 


capital liability of £6,333,000 at 30th June, 1952, of which £3,473,000 was borne by the 
State and £2,860,000 by the Authorities. 


(ii) Extent of Systems and Nature of Irrigated Culture. 


Although the area irrigated 


is less than 2 per cent. of the State, it yields approximately 11 per cent. of Victoria’s 


rural production. 


and the areas under irrigated culture during 1951-52. 
and irrigation systems see map on p. 1075. 


The following table shows the areas of the various irrigation systems 


For the locations of water supply 


AREAS OF SYSTEMS AND OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE: VICTORIA. 


1951-52. 
(Acres,) 





Area under Irrigated Culture. 
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(iii) Production. The influence of irrigation on Victorian production is illustrated 
by the following estimates, prepared by the Commission, of the value of production from 
irrigated areas :—1905-6, £500,000; 1925-26, £5,000,000; 1949-50, £22,500,000, 
1950-51, £29,250,000. Detailed classification of the 1950-51 irrigation production 
estimates is as follows :—Livestock :—Dairying, beef and veal meats, etc., £6,600,000 ; 
Wool, lamb and mutton, £9,720,000; Pigmeats, poultry and eggs, £2,750,000; total 
Livestock, £19,070,000. Horticulture :—Vine fruits, £3,650,000; Fresh and canning 
fruits, £2,620,000 ; total Horticulture, £6,270,000. Vegetables and other primary products, 
£3,910,000. 


3. Goulburn System.—The Eildon and Waranga Reservoirs on the Goulburn River 
supply half the irrigated acreage, and form the largest system in Victoria. Annual rainfall 
in the valley is only 18 inches and the annua) discharge has varied from 567,000 acre feet 
in a drought year to 6,202,171 acre feet in a particularly wet season. Total regulated 
supply is 960,100 acre feet which will be practically doubled on completion of the Eildon 
Reservoir Enlargement programme. 

Water from Eildon Reservoir flows down the Goulburn for 150 miles to the Goulburn 
Weir, which raises the summer level of the river about 45 feet to 408 feet above sea level, 
and where water is diverted to two main channels. The eastern main channel conveys 
water to four irrigation districts surrounding Shepparton and the western main channel 
fills Waranga Basin in addition to supplying the eastern portion of the Rodney Irrigation 
District. 

Two main outlet channels issue from the Waranga Reservoir, one serving the Western 
part of the Rodney district ; while the other serves districts as far west as Boort, and 
continuing to Beulah East, about 230 miles by channel from Waranga Basin or some 
400 miles from Eildon, supplements the Wimmera-Mallee system. 


Districts served comprise 196,225 acres east of the Goulburn ; 600,720 acres between 
the Goulburn and Campaspe : 379,395 acres between the Campaspe and Loddon Rivers ; 
and 80,235 acres west of the Loddon—a total of 1,256,575 acres. Main channels of the 
system have a total length of 213 miles and in addition there are 2,344 miles of distri- 
butaries, a total of 2,557 miles for the whole system. 


The development of the fruit-canning industries in the Goulburn Valley is an index 
of the results of irrigation policy. Annual production from the Shepparton, Kyabram 
and Mooroopna canneries, together with that of city canneries—from Goulburn Valley 
fruit—amounts to an aggregate which represents 70 per cent. of Australia’s total pro- 
duction of canned peaches, pears and apricots. Other main products of the Goulburn 
districts are fat lambs, fodders, wine and table grapes and dairy products. 


4. Murray River System.—The waters of the River Murray are used to supply an area 
of more than 600,000 acres between Yarrawonga and Merbein, and channels totalling 
1,450 miles are in service. The districts between Yarrawonga and Swan Hill, except 
Tresco, are supplied by gravitation and those down the river (Red Cliffs, Merbein, Nyah 
and Mildura) are supplied by pumping. 

The Murray Valley Irrigation District, supplied from Yarrawonga, will serve 280,000 
acres when completed. At 30th June, 1951, 450 miles of main and distributary channels 
were completed and supplied 267,400 acres west of Yarrawonga. 


The gravitation system based on Torrumbarry Weir (52 miles downstream from 
Echuca) serves an area of 415,500 acres with 846 miles of supply channels. The weir 
raises the level of the river some 16 feet and enables water to be diverted throughout the 
year. 

Red Cliffs Irrigation District comprising 31,000 acres, of which, at present, 12,000 
acres are irrigated, ranks first in importance among Victoria’s pumping schemes. A 
system of main and distributary channels commands every holding in the district. The 
district, originally for soldier settlement, has been subdivided into 700 blocks. The area 
planted is composed mainly of vines and citrus. The first harvest (1924) returned 570 
tons of dried fruit in addition to table grapes. The average harvest is now 18,000 tons 
of raisins, currants and sultanas as well as large quantities of grapes for dessert and 
distillation, 
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Merbein Irrigation District comprises 10,526 acres and contains 436 holdings averaging 
24 acres each. A reticulated pipe system supplies the town of Merbein, and the pumps 
also supply the Yelta Waterworks District of 51,200 acres. 

Nyah Irrigation District is supplied with water diverted from the Murray by a high- 
lift pumping plant, serving 3,840 acres in 220 holdings devoted mainly to orchards and 
vineyards. 


5. First Mildura Trust District——The First Mildura Irrigation Trust—which is the 
only Irrigation Trust operating in Victoria—controls an area of 45,000 acres, of which 
15,000 acres are irrigated. This area irrigated includes 12,000 acres of vines, 960 acres 
of citrus trees and small areas of apricots, peaches, prunes, figs, almonds, olives, lucerne 
and other fodders. It produces approximately 15,000 tons of raisins, currants and 
sultanas each year. The irrigation water is pumped from the River Murray and dis- 
tributed through 168 miles of channels. 


6. Wimmera-Mallee System.—The Wimmera-Mallee scheme is regarded as the most 
extensive domestic and stock supply system in the world. The main supply is drawn from 
the Grampians storages with a capacity of 206,860 acre feet. Supplementary water is 
drawn from the Goulburn channels and the Loddon River. The system serves an area 
of 11,000 square miles or nearly one-eighth of the State, which is largely devoted to wheat 
and pastoral industries. Without the artificial supply of water, development would be 
meagre. 

Once a year, in the winter or spring, a volume of 75,000 acre feet of water is dis- 
tributed through 6,600 miles of open channel and some 3,000 miles of farm channels. It 
is the responsibility of farmers to provide storages sufficient in size to meet their stock 
and domestic requirements for the ensuing year. At least. 16,000 tanks are served. In 
addition, forty-five towns with a total population of 40,000 obtain their water from the 
system. A total population of 80,000 depends upon the scheme. In the vicinity of 
Horsham and Murtoa, near the main storages, 3,000 acres are irrigated for soft fruits and 
pastures, but the limited water resources at present available will not permit any 
extension of irrigation. 

The northern part of the system is affected by sand drifting into the channels, 
particularly in years of dry weather conditions, and the Commission is involved in 
substantial annual expenditure to remove this sand drift before the annual water dis- 
tribution can be made. It is considered that this expenditure could be reduced by better 
farming methods, and efforts in this direction such as the sowing of rye-corn, and including 
the use of compulsory powers to prohibit the fallowing of land or burning of stubble 
within three chains of channels in light sandy country, have resulted in marked savings 
in maintenance costs. 


7. Farm Water Supplies—The Rural Finance Corporation Act 1949 is designed, 
inter alia, to give farmers an opportunity of establishing or improving domestic and stock 
water supplies on their farms. Water may be obtained from underground sources, from 
catchment arid gully dams by diversion from existing streams and channels, by storage 
of sufficient water to meet a year’s requirements and by installation of windmills or 
hydraulic rams. 

A Farm Water Supplies Branch has been set up by the State Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission to advise farmers on farm water supply matters even if finance is not 
required. Comprehensive booklets entitled “Farm Water Supplies for Domestic and 
Stock Purposes ” and “ Farm Irrigation and Drainage” prepared by this Branch have 
been widely circulated to landholders. 


8. Underground Resources.—A comprehensive survey of the underground water 
resources of Victoria has been commenced. It will provide records of bores in the Mallee, 
Wimmera and Glenelg regions, and also a detailed description of the Murray Artesian 
Basin. Investigations have also been made into the underground water resources of 
local areas such as Orbost Flats, Llowalong Estate on the Avon River and at Bacchus 
Marsh where a number of observation bores have been installed. 
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The Murray Artesian Basin underlies an area of 107,250 square miles, of which 26,808 
square miles are in Victoria, 28,269 square miles in South Australia and 52,173 square 
miles in New South Wales. The quality of the water varies in different parts of the 
basin. Over 300 bores exist in Victoria, with an average daily flow of 3,000,000 gallons, 
Bores range in depth from 50 to 3,000 feet. 


9. Future Programme.—Victoria has now reached the stage when the demand 
for water is far greater than the supply, and a programme which envisages an expenditure 
of £25,000,000 has been launched. This includes the Rocklands storage on the Glenelg 
River (272,000 acre feet) and the Cairn-Curran Reservoir on the Loddon (120,000 acre feet). 
Work has been commenced on the enlargement of the Eildon Reservoir on the Goulburn 
from 306,000 to 2,750,000 acre feet by the building of a large earthen embankment 260 
feet high and 3,300 fect long at an estimated cost of £12,000,000. 


10. Hydro-electricity.*—The Kiewa (the Kiewa River is a tributary of the Murray) 
project in the Australian Alps, to comprise a series of power stations with a total installed 
capacity of 289,000 kW., will be one of the largest hydro-electric developments in Aus- 
tralia. The authority responsible for its construction and operation is the State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria. Work is now in progress on this undertaking, but in view of 
prevailing financial conditions, the project is likely to be somewhat modified. The first 
of the Kiewa power stations has been operating since 1944. Its installed capacity is 
26,000 kW. and it is contributing annually between 40 and 50 million kWh. of electricity 
to the State system. 

Further utilization is to be made by the State Electricity Commission of irrigation 
waters from the Goulburn River by the erection of a very much larger power station of 
135,000 kW. capacity, which will operate on the increased flow of water from the new 
Eildon Reservoir now being constructed by the State Rivers and Water Supply Com- 
mission of Victoria (see above). 

Irrigation waters from the existing Eildon Reservoir have been utilized for approxi- 
mately 25 years tv operate Sugarloaf power station which, until it was closed down 
in the latter months of 1953, was the largest power station in the State Electricity 
Commission’s Sugarloaf-Rubicon group of five hydro-electric power stations. With a 
total installed capacity of 26,400 kW., this group had been in operation since 1928, and 
contributed on the average between 130 and 150 million kWh. of electricity per annum 
to the State system. Power is generated at Eildon during the summer months when 
water is being released for irrigation, and at other times of the year when storage is full. 
The four associated mountain stream stations on the Rubicon and Royston Rivers generate 
maximum power in the winter and spring, when water flow is at its greatest. They will 
continue to operate in conjunction with the new Eildon power station. 

Irrigation water will also he utilized at the Hume Reservoir where a new power station 
being erected by the New South Wales Public Works Department will serve both Victoria 
and New South Wales. Initially, the installed capacity of the power station will be 
50,000 kW. Output of electricity, averaging about 200 million kWh. a year, will be 
shared equally by the two States, each contributing its quota of the annual cost. Victoria’s 
share of the electricity generated will be fed into the State system. 


§ 4. Queensland. 


1. General.—(i) Rainfall. Particulars of the rainfall pattern of Queensland were 
given in Official Year Book No. 37, page 1122, while Chapter I1.—Physiography, of 
this issue, contains information on climatic conditions in each State. 


(ii) Administration. The first comprehensive Water Act in Queensland was the 
Water Act of 1926 which vested in the Crown the right to the use and flow of all streams, 
lakes, watercourses, etc. which flowed through or were within the boundaries of two or 
more occupiers, and also vested in the Commissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply the 
bed and banks of all boundary streams. The Irrigation Act of 1922 provided for the 





* See also Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution pp. 1041-5. 
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establishment of Irrigation Areas in approved localities. From 1922 to 1931 the Com- 
missioner of Irrigation and Water Supply administered the Acts, but in 1931 the Land 
Administration Board was appointed to act as the Commissioner and continued to act 
until the Irrigation and Water Supply Commission Act of 1946 was proclaimed in 1947. 
Under this Act the Corporation of the Commissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply was 
reconstituted. The Commissioner is responsible for carrying out the provisions of the 
Irrigation Acts 1922 to 1949 and the Water Acts 1926 to 1942. He is also responsible 
for investigations into, and the planned development of, water resources of Queensland 
under the Land and Water Resources Development Acts 1943 to 1946. For particulars 
of the New South Wales—Queensland Border Rivers Agreement ratified by Acts of both 
States in 1947 see page 1066. 

(iii) Water Utilization in Queensland. Queensland’s predominant interest in the 
past in the field of water conservation has been the provision of stock and domestic water 
supplies in its great pastoral areas which contain nearly half the Commonwealth’s cattle, 
a seventh of the sheep and a third of the horses. More than half the State’s rural pro- 
duction is derived from cattle and sheep. The cattle are distributed throughout the 
State, but most thickly between the east coast and the 20-inch average annual isohyet. 
Sheep are mainly pastured on the inland areas west of this isohyet, whilst dairying is 
concentrated in the south-eastern quarter of the State. In addition to the stabilization 
of water supplies.in the pastoral areas and the provision of water along stock routes for 
travelling stock, the development of irrigated pastures on the eastern seaboard for fattening 
stock adjacent to meat works and markets has lately received much attention. 

The State’s agricultural crops differ from those of other States in that a large pro- 
portion is tropical. Sugar-cane is the greatest individual crop, representing in value some 
40 per cent. of total agricultural production. Approximately 12 per cent. of the sugar- 
cane acreage is irrigated and represents some 54 per cent. of the total irrigated area in 
Queensland. Queensland is Australia’s major tobacco-producing State, and plans are 
in hand to increase greatly annual production of this crop by means of development 
under irrigation. 


2. Great Artesian Basin.—(i) General. Western Queensland beyond the 22 inch 
rainfall belt is predominantly pastoral and is mainly dependent for water supplies on 
artesian and sub-artesian bores and, where surface storage is not readily available, on 
excavated tanks. The Great Artesian Basin in Queensland corresponds approximately 
with the area lying west and south of the Great Dividing Range, but excluding the 
Cloncurry Mineral Field and the Barkly Tableland. It comprises 350,000 square miles 
of the total State area of 670,500 square miles. Statistics of bores and flow as at 31st 
December, 1951 are :—Artesian bores drilled, 2,271 ; artesian bores still flowing, 1,546 ; 
total depth drilled, 3,321,610 feet; deepest bore, 7,009 feet; total estimated flow, 
231,000,000 gallons per day. Artesian pressure and flow are both steadily diminishing 
despite new bores drilled. The rate of diminution varies widely throughout the basin. 
Present general average rates of diminution are:—pressure, 1-2 feet/head, total flow, 
14-2 per cent. per annum. 

There are some 19,000 miles of bore drains and the greatest length served by one 
bore is 121 miles. This method of watering is somewhat wasteful, owing to evaporation 
and soakage, but it is the most economical in first cost. Not more than 5 per cent. of the 
water is actually used by stock, and present policy is to restrict working flows to serve 
limited drain systems of smaller dimensions and reduce evaporation and soakage losses. 
The average loss per mile of drain is 10,000 gallons per day ; with smaller drains this is 
reduced to 7,000 gallons per day. Pipe lines are very rarely used for distribution owing 
to high initial cost. 

Although artesian beds underlie such a large area of the State, only 87,500 square 
miles are primarily watered by bore drains. The remaining area is watered by artesian 
bores (with small or no flow and limited drains), sub-artesian bores, excavated tanks, 
dams and natural waterholes. In many districts, artesian bores are not economical 
watering facilities, because of depth, limited area to be watered, and difficult terrain, for 
distribution of water by drains. High costs have restricted deep drilling. Very few 
new bores exceed 2,000 feet in depth, and a new bore greater than 3,000 feet in depth is 
exceptional. 
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Shallow sub-artesian supplies, of variable quality and volume, are available at depths 
less than 1,000 feet over a large area of the basin. These beds are not connected with 
the artesian beds. An essential practical consideration is that the main artesian beds 
are continuous and the sub-artesian beds are not continuous. 


In 1939, a special] Committee was appointed to inquire into the geology and hydrology 
of the Basin and economic use of artesian supplies. A first progress report has been 
issued by this Committee and its final report is now being prepared. It has been estab- 
lished that the rate of diminution of flow is declining. 


In the past, many excavated tanks failed in dry seasons, because of insufficient 
original depth and capacity, and subsequent silting. Mechanical plant is now almost 
exclusively in use and much larger tanks are being excavated, even in areas where 
artesian water may be obtained at a reasonable depth. New tanks with capacities of 
20,000 cubic yards and depths of 25 feet are not uncommon. Two tanks with capacities 
of 65,000 cubic yards each, and depths of 42 feet and 46 feet have recently been completed 
for watering stock in an area where a good artesian flow may be obtained at a depth less 
than 2,000 feet. 


(ii) Bore Water Areas. The Constitution of Bore Water Areas was inaugurated 
in 1913 to aid pastoral settlement in districts wherelarge flows were available at a cost 
beyond individual capacity and to conserve artesian supplies by fully utilizing the flows 
from existing bores resumed with the land for closer settlement. Bores and drains are 
constructed from loan funds repayable over a period of years. The areas are administered 
by Local Boards or by the Commissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply, acting as a 
Board. Rates are levied to meet interest, redemption, maintenance and administration 
costs. Statistics for the year 1951-52 are :—Areas constituted, 65; administered by 
Commissioner, 54; administered by Local Boards, 11; area benefited, 4,934,552 acres ; 
average rate per acre, 1.2d.; number of flowing bores, 58 ; total flow, 27,815,000 gallons 
per day; drains served, 2,872 miles. , 


3. Stock Route Watering.—During 1935, a scheme was inaugurated to water ade- 
quately stock routes in the western portion of the State including main trunk routes 
connecting Eromanga to Burketown, Charleville to Normanton, and Clermont to Einas- 
leigh, with branches to railheads, a total distance of 3,117 miles. Watering facilities 
were also provided on subsidiary routes. Under the Stock Routes and Rural Lands 
Protection Act of 1944 a co-ordinating board was constituted, representative of Govern- 
ment departments and pastoral interests, under the direction of the Minister for Lands, 
and with an officer of that Department as superintendent, whose duty was, inter alia, 
to investigate and implement a long-range, co-ordinated plan for adequate watering of 
all stock routes throughout the State. Natural waters are being supplemented by 
artificial facilities at intervals of about 9 miles. Construction is supervised by the 
Irrigation and Water Supply Commission and by local authorities. Completed facilities 
are vested in local authorities for control and maintenance. From 1935 to 30th June, 
1952, 251 facilities had been completed and at 30th June, 1952, 209 facilities were under 
construction or investigation. 


4. Irrigation.—(i) General. Irrigation as a means of stabilizing and increasing 
agricultural production is receiving growing attention in Queensland. However, with 
the exception of the Theodore Irrigation Area, orthodox projects served by a channel 
system have not so far been developed, though construction of the Clare Irrigation Area 
on the Burdekin River is well advanced and investigations of several schemes are 
being carried out. Because of the large variations in both monthly and annual river 
flows, major developments cannot be undertaken until large storage works are provided. 
Most irrigation in Queensland is performed by private farmers operating under licence, 
and obtaining water by pumping from streams or from natural underground storages. 
Where available, clectricity is the most popular source of power for pumping; the 
principal areas supplied with electricity comprise the Burdekin Delta and the Lockyer 
Valley. 

Furrow irrigation is used for cotton, sugar-cane, most tobacco and some other 
crops. Spray irrigation is adopted to a considerable extent for fruit, vegetables, fodder 
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crops and a small part of the tobacco. Spraying is well suited to the application of water 
on deep soils by small pumping plants, particularly when the quantity of water available 
is limited. Experimental use of the border check method in the irrigation of pasture and 
fodder crops during the last three years has proved successful and may supersede other 
methods. 


The following table shows for each division of the State the number of irrigators 
and the areas under irrigated culture for the year ended 31st March, 1952. 


AREA OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE : QUEENSLAND. 1951-52.(a) 




















' Area under Irrigated Culture (Acres). 
No. of ! < : eae Awe. 
Division. Teri- i = 7 | “ oi | 1 
gators.| Vege- | pis ugar- ‘O- ot- ther Pas- 1 
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= : 
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Southern Queensland =... 3,495 | 17.864 ' 2,491 | 10,366 1,188 24 12%.743 | 3,698 | 57,374 
Central Quvensland oe 330 812 | 132 50 wats 298 | 2,324 | 548] 4,264 
Northern Queensland... 1,354 3,270 602 | 44,150 2,808 i 65 369 | 138 | 51,402 
Total... .. | 5,179 | 21,946 | 3.225 | 54.566 | 3,996 487 | 24,436 | 4,384 [113,040 
! i 








(a) Year ended 31st March, 1952. 


For the locations of existing and projected irrigation areas see map on p. 1076. 


The growth of irrigation is illustrated by the following figures for the total area 
of irrigated land :—1906, 9,922 acres; 1916, 10,886 acres; 1926, 24,250 acres ; 1936-37 
44,509 acres ; 1946-47, 79,030 acres; 1951-52, 113,040 acres, 


The pattern of irrigation in Queensland is unlike that in southern States ; the more 
important developments in tropical and sub-tropical areas are therefore discussed. briefly 
in the sub-sections following. It should be noted that the spring to autumn “‘ irrigation 
season ” of the temperate southern irrigated lands is not applicable, and that round-the- 
year irrigation is required throughout most of the State, the timing and duration of the 
summer “‘ wet” season being too variable to enable a definite nun-irrigation season to be 
fixed. 


(ii) Lockyer Valley. West of Brisbane and within 50 miles of that metropolitan 
market is the Lockyer Valley, which is portion of the Brisbane River Basin. The Valley 
comprises an extensive flood plain where heavy black alluvial soil thickly overlies gravels 
and sands carrying water suitable for irrigation. Despite a mean rainfall of 30 inches the 
variation is great, and irrigation is necessary for continuous agricultural production. 
Surveys suggest that some 60,000 acres of land highly suitable for irrigation are available. 
Of this area only about 30 per cent. is under irrigation, the number of pumps operating 
from wells and open water exceeding 550 and 500 respectively. Over 60 per cent. of the 
farmers operate electric pumps for irrigation purposes and a special policy designed to 
encourage such development is fostered by the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland 
which serves the Valley. The Irrigation and Water Supply Commission has constructed 
a number of small weirs on Lockyer Creek with a total storage of 1,370 acre fect. These 
also tend to augment and conserve underground supplies. To study local problems, an 
Irrigation Research Station was established at Gatton in 1946 by the Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 


The Lockyer Valley produces a substantial proportion of Queensland’s onions, 
potatoes, pumpkins, lucerne, hay, green fodder, maize and dairy products. « 


(iii) Burdekin River. The Burdekin River, which joins the sea between Townsville 
and Bowen, is a major factor in the life of North Queensland. In most years heavy floods 
from a catchment twice the size of Tasmania cause extensive damage and traffic 
disabilities. On the other hand, the fertile Delta Area with its underground water supplies 
at shallow depth has contributed greatly to the agricultural prosperity of North Queens- 
land. The projected irrigation, hydro-electric and flood mitigation scheme, together 
with the high level railway bridge at present under construction, will change the Burdekin 
from a mixed blessing to one of the Commonwealth’s greatest resources for agricultural 
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and industrial production. Present development is confined to the Delta Area. The 
average annual rainfall of this area is some 41 inches, but the major part falls in the 
months December to March. Consequently sugar growers and other farmers have tapped 
the underground water resources of the Delta to obtain supplies in the dry periods. 
Sugar is the main irrigated crop, though citrus, pineapples, vegetables and tobacco are 
also irrigated. The irrigated area is in excess of 30,000 acres, up to 1,000 acre feet of 
water being drawn daily from underground sources. 


In the Home Hill-Inkerman areas on the south side of the Burdekin, water is 
obtained from shallow wells by electric pumps supplied from a local power station now 
controlled by the Townsville Regional Electricity Board. Around Ayr, on the north 
side of the river, electric power from the mains of the Townsville Regional Electricity 
Board is now being adopted in place of the individual internal combustion engines 
previously used. At both Home Hill and Ayr water for domestic supply is raised by a 
windmill on each property. 


In 1940 the Burdekin River Trust was formed to safeguard the sugar areas of the 
Delta from erosion and floods. An Irrigation Research Station has recently been estab- 
lished to study the development of pastures and irrigated crops under local conditions. 


A major multi-purpose scheme, involving irrigation, flood control and hydro-electric 
power generation, is being investigated by the various interested Government Departments 
under the general supervision of the Burdekin River Authority. The development 
envisaged would include a dam storing 6,584,000 acre feet, which would make water 
available for the irrigation of at least 250,000 acres. The principal industries anticipated 
are tobacco-growing, dairying and cattle fattening. with sorghum, sunflowers, peanuts, 
cotton and sugar-cane as other possible forms of production. 


The Clare Irrigation Area, constituted in 1949, and the Millaroo Irrigation Area, 
constituted in 1952, are at present being developed for tobacco production. Located 
from 25 to 65 miles upstream from the mouth of the Burdekin these areas comprise 
12,000 acres and will obtain irrigation waters from centra] pumping stations drawing 
initially on the unregulated flow of the Burdekin. A temporary storage of 6,700 acre 
feet capacity is at present under construction about 79 miles upstream from the mouth 
of the Burdekin. To 1st January, 1953, 68 farms had been opened for selection in the 
Clare Area. 


(iv) Dawson Valley. The Dawson River, a 392-mile long tributary of the Fitzroy 
River, rises in the Carnarvon Range and joins the Mackenzie River to form the Fitzroy 
50 miles west of Rockhampton. Lands bordering the river in its northerly course of 
about 170 miles before its confluence with the Mackenzie River are commonly termed 
the Dawson Valley. A scheme for the development of the Dawson Valley under irrigation 
was inaugurated in 1923, providing for the irrigation of 70,000 acres. Storage for the 
scheme was to be provided by a dam at Nathan Corge of 2,000,000 acre feet capacity. 
Much investigational and survey work on the scheme was carried out, but the general 
financial depression and limited loan funds brought about the cessation of this work. 
However, the initial step in construction had been completed, comprising a weir on the 
river at Theodore and irrigation works to serve an area of 3,500 acres supplicd from a 
central pumping station. Two additional weirs have since been built, giving a total 
storage of 12,000 acre feet. Pasture, vegetables, cotton, fruit and dairying products 
are the principal produce. The cheese factory established at Theodore has been closed, 
but there is a ready market for all cream produced, and with the increase in dairying 
based on irrigated lucerne and pasture, the future of the area appears assured. Attention 
has recently been given to the former plans for the Valley and carlier work is now under 
close scrutiny as a prelude to future development. 


(v) Mareeba-Dimbulah Area. The existence of large areas of sandy soils suitable 
for tobacco production in the valleys of the Walsh and Barron Rivers in the neighbourhood 
of Mareeba and Dimbulah has Jed to large-scale investigations into possible irrigation 
development in the area. Surveys indicate that 40,000 acres of Jand suitable for 
irrigated culture, including 32,000 acres suitable for tobacco, are available. At present 
some 800 acres of high-grade tobacco are grown annually. Six weirs of combined 
capacity of 1,800 acre feet have been completed on a number of streams to store 
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water for irrigation and a seventh, to store an additional 800 acre feet, is now under 
construction. During 1952 @ report on the utilization of waters of the Barron and Walsh 
Rivers was prepared and establishment of an irrigation undertaking approved by the 
Queensland Government. The projected undertaking provides for construction of a 
major storage at Tinaroo Falls on the Barron River to store 320,000 acre feet, and 
construction of irrigation works to serve 78,000 acres commanded by this storage. Further 
development by construction of a second storage at Nullinga on the Walsh River has 
been deferred for the present. Tobacco will be the basic crop while peanuts, vegetables, 
maize, cotton and stock fattening also appear suitable. 

(vi) Border Rivers Project. The development of the rivers constituting portion of 
the border between Queensland and New South Wales is under the authority of the 
Dumaresq-Barwon Border Rivers Commission on which each State is represented. For 
information on the project see page 1066. 


5. Bureau of Investigation—Under the Land and Water Resources Development 
Act of 1943 a Bureau of Investigation has been set up for the co-ordinated investigation 
of land and water resources development. 

The Bureau consists of representatives from the authorities controlling water 
resources, lands and agriculture, under the chairmanship of the Co-ordinator-General of 
Public Works. Among notable work carried out by the Bureau of Investigation since 
its inception has been the trial planting of irrigated pastures with a view to developing 
mixtures suited to the special conditions of each part of the State. Other valuable work 
has included the mapping of the ultimate land uses of the State. and the detailed investi- 
gation of the agricultural and pastoral potentialities of many regions. 


6. Channel Country.—Extensive investigations of the Channel Country fed by inland 
rivers in the south-western corner of the State have been made by the Bureau of Investi- 
gation. This country is intersected by shallow and irregular flood channels through 
which huge volumes of flood waters pass in favourable seasons; consequent on the 
flooding, a heavy growth of natural pastures is produced on the flooded lands, providing 
feed in quantities far in excess of that required for the normal stock population of the 
area. If the occurrence of flooding could be made more reliable by means of storages 
to create artificial floods, the pastoral resources of the area would be enormous. However, 
inquiries directed on these lines have revealed that little can be done to increase or 
stabilize the turn-off of fat cattle by artificial storage, but that improved transport 
facilities are essential. 

At 30th June, 1952, 41 watering facilities, at an estimated cost of approximately 
£277,000, had been proposed under a Federal-State agreement for stock routes through, 
and in the approaches to, the Channel Country. Two had been completed, progress in 
general having been, delayed by wet weather and Jack of contractors for bore drilling. 


7. Hydro-electricity.*—Behind the coastal plain of the Cairns~Ingham area is an 
extensive plateau, the elevation ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, although isolated peaks 
exceed 4,000 feet. The short coastal streams which rise on the plateau descend rapidly 
into deep gorges, which they have cut through the old divide. With heavy monsoonal 
rainfall on their catchments and concentrated fall, these streams represent a considerable 
potential source of power, but storage, which can in most cases be provided, is essential 
to control the very variable flow. : 

The Barron Falls Scheme, 14 miles north-west of Cairns, came into operation in 
1935. The installed plant operates under a head of 410 feet and comprises three 2,000 
b.p. turbines each connected to a 1,320 kW. generator. Average rainfall varies from 80- 
150 inches along the ranges to less than 35 inches in the western portion of the catch- 
ment. There is extreme variation from year to year, resulting in great fluctuation of 
stream flow which, at Kuranda, has varied from a maximum of 117,000 cusecs in 1911 to 
a minimum of 30 in 1915. Storage’ to regulate the flow is possible but has not yet been 
provided. During periods of low-flow the supply of electricity is supplemented by fuel 
plants at Cairns, Atherton and Innisfail. Power is distributed over 22,000 volt trans- 
mission lines serving the tableland and extending southward along the coast to Tully. 





* See aleo Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution, pp. 1048-9.. 
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A small hydro-electric scheme on the Mossman River, 5 miles from Mossman, North 
Queensland, comprises two 120 h.p. turbines operating under a head of 200 feet. 


A hydro-electric power scheme at Tully Falls is being constructed. Water controlled 
by Koombooloomba Dam to be built on the upper Tully River will be diverted, a short 
distance above Tully Falls, through a tunnel and steel penstocks to Pelton-driven 
generators under a head of 1,485 feet. Ultimate installation will be four 18,000 kW. 
sete, two of which will be installed initially. Future automatic power plants upstream 
and downstream from Tully Falls will consist of two 7,500 kW. sets under 405 feet head 
and one 5,400 kW. set under 230 feet head. The combined peak load for the three plants 
will be 69,000 kW. 


Other northern schemes which have been investigated include Freshwater Creek 
(3,900 kW.) ; North Johnstone-Russell Rivers (32,000 kW.) ; Beatrice-North Johnstone 
Rivers (9,000 kW.); South Johnstone River (25,000 kW.); extension of Barron Falls 
scheme (22,000 kW.); Herbert River (90,000 kW.). The total potential of the plateau 
region is therefore about 250,000 kW. at 50 per cent. load factor. 


A power plant immediately below the Burdekin Falls Dam of the proposed Burdekin 
River Irrigation Scheme will operate under an average head of 225 feet. The output of 
firm power will depend upon the varying demand for water for irrigation, but it is expected . 
to average about 50,000 kW. 


South of the Burdekin River no appreciable hydro-electric development is practicable. 
A plant of 3,200 kW. capacity is being installed to utilize the outflow from Somersct 
Dam on the Stanley River a few miles above its confluence with the Brisbane River. 


§ 5. South Australia. 


1. General.—(i) Rainfall. Brief particulars of the climatic conditions in South 
Australia were given on page 1129 of Official Year Book No. 37, while Chapter IL.— 
Physiography, of this issue, contains information on the climatic conditions in each State. 

(ii) Administration. Water supplies, other than irrigation works, are under the 
control of the Engineering and Water Supply Department, which administers the Water- 
works Act governing the supply of water through mains in water districts for townships 
and farm lands. The Water Conservation Act provides for the construction of storages 
in non-reticulated areas and authorizes the Minister to “ divert and impound the water 
from any streams or springs or alter their courses, and take water therefrom,.or any other 
waters as may be found in, under or on any land entered upon for the purpose of supplying 
water to the inhabitants of any water district ”. 

(iii) Bfethods of Catchment and Conservation. Early steps were taken to vest all 
running streams, springs and “soaks” in the Crown. Since the Water Conservation 
Act was passed in 1886 more than 550 dams, tanks and “ rainsheds ” have been built or 
acquired by the State, in addition to 460 wells and 340 bores, at a total cost of £1,271,552. 
The rainsheds comprise timber frameworks roofed with galvanized iron to catch precip- 
tation which is delivered to storage tanks.Rainshed catchments vary from a few hundred 
square feet to four acres, discharging water into tanks ranging in capacity from 2,000 to 
500,000 gallons. Over most of the State extraordinary precautions are taken to counter- 
act evaporation. Pipelines in preference to open channels are used to reduce seepage 
and evaporation. Meters are attached to practically all services to check usage by 
individual consumers. 


2. Irrigation.—In South Australia irrigation is almost exclusively confined to the 
Murray Valley. Except for that held in various lock pools, no water from the Murray is 
stored in South Australia. Water is either pumped on to the land or gravitated from the 
river. The upper Murray of South Australia and the Mildura area of Victoria formed the 
eradle of Australian irrigation. South Australian irrigation commenced with an agree- 
ment between the Government and the Chaffey Brothers in 1887 whereby 250,000 acres 
at Renmark were made available for irrigation settlement. Including land allotted for 
War Service Land Settlement purposes, the Department of Lands administers an area 
of 31,343 acres of irrigable high land, together with 9,422 acres of reclaimed swamp and 
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167,062 acres of non-irrigable land in the irrigation areas and 33,750 acres of land tem- 
porarily leased and reserved for commonage or other purposes, amounting in all to 241,577 
acres. In addition, the Renmark Irrigation Trust controls 20,557 acres, of which more 
than 8,800 are irrigated. Water used for irrigation purposes in 1951-52 in the high land 
irrigation areas controlled by the Department of Lands was approximately 100,000 acre 
feet, in addition to which approximately 60,000 acre feet were used on reclaimed areas 
by gravitational watering. In the Renmark area water used for irrigation in 1951-52 
was 24,215 acre feet. The production of the upper Murray areas is almost exclusively 
fruit and vines. Principal crops are sultanas, currants, lexias, apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, pears and figs (mainly for dried fruit), wine grapes and citrus fruits. Before 
irrigation, these semi-arid lands were of little productive value. The following tables 
show the acreage devoted to various crops in the government-controlled and Renmark 
Irrigation Trust areas on the upper Murray, and in the government-controlled reclaimed 
swamp districts near the mouth of the Murray, which are devoted to dairying. 


IRRIGATION AREAS ADMINISTERED BY DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND 
RENMARK IRRIGATION TRUST, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : AREA OF LAND UNDER 
IRRIGATED CULTURE, 1951-52. 
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(a) For the locations of these irrigation areas see Map On p. 1077. 
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The expenditure incurred by the Government to 30th June, 1952, in purchase of 
land, reclamation of swamps, preparation of irrigable lands for fruit growing, and purchase 
of pumping plants for drainage and water supply is approximately £5,081,000, Further 
irrigation development is being undertaken as a part of the Commonwealth-wide War 
Service Land Settlement Scheme. South Australia’s share of horticultural plantings under 
the Scheme is 13,000 acres, comprising citrus 3,500 acres, vines 5,300 acres, and deciduous 
tree fruits 1,200 acres. Schemes already approved and under construction will absorb 

between 7,000 and 8,000 acres, and further areas are being selected to take up the balance. 
” Holdings will be provided for about 500 settlers, and annual production from the 13,000 
acres of plantings mentioned is estimated at :—Citrus, 750,000 bushels ; deciduous tree 
fruits—fresh, 6,000 tons; dried vine fruits, 2,500 tons; wine grapes, II,000 tons. On 
present-day prices, the value of this production would approximate £1,500,000. 


Renmark Irrigation Trust is administered by a local board of management con- 
sisting of seven members. This area differs from other South Australian irrigation 
areas in that the land is freehold instead of leasehold, self-contained and self-controlled. 
Every settler is entitled to vote for the election of Trust members. The Trust maintains 
80 miles of channel for the reticulation of 8,800 acres. 


3. Water Supply Schemes.—{i) Summary. Water conservation and distribution 
works in South Australia have cost £28,574,140 (exclusive of river control and irrigation 
works on the River Murray which are dealt with above). A summary of statistical 
information concerning country supplies in 1951-52 follows :—Length of water mains, 
5,639 miles; capacity of storages, 9,517 million gallons; approximate population served 
260,000; area served, approximately 4,500,000 acres; and total capital cost, 
£17,961,538. 


Areas extending for a distance of 90 miles north of Adelaide are supplied from the 
Warren and Barossa Reservoirs in the Barossa Ranges, and agricultura] towns and areas 
further north are supplied from Reetaloo, Bundaleer and Baroota Reservoirs, with a 
connexion to the Warren system. Eyre Peninsula has, up to the present, been supplied 
from the Tod River Reservoir (9,167 acre feet) and three small reservoirs near the 
Franklin Harbour District, but demands have increased to such an extent in’ recent years 
that further sources of supply are necessary, and with this end in view a water-bearing 
area known as the Uley-Wanilla Basin has been developed, and water from it is now being 
used in the Tod River system. 


(ii) Morgan.Whyalla Water Supply Scheme. For particulacs of the construction and 
works of the 223-mile pipe line bringing water from the Murray at Morgan to Whyalla 
on Spencer Gulf see Official Year Book No. 37, page 1132. The Morgan—Whyalla Water 
Supply Scheme forms part of the South Australian Country Water Supply system 
referred to above. 


4. Underground Water.—The occupied portion of South Australia is, on the whole, 
well endowed with underground water. The extent of the several artesian basins is 
tolerably well-known. There are also considerable areas, notably in the south-east of the 
State, in which ground water occurs. Quality varies widely, but a great deal is at least 
useful for watering stock, the major use to which it is put. Apart from numerous bore- 
holes and wells tapping underground water for farms, stations and towns, two notable 
basins are being developed on Eyre Peninsula—one at Flinders (Streaky Bay) and the 
other at Uley-Wanilla, near Port Lincoln. Weigh Creek coalfield, some 350 miles north 
of Adelaide, derives its supply from a borehole at Sliding Rock mine, the water being 
pumped through a pipeline 25 miles long. 


The deepest portion of the Great Artesian Basin (in the north-east) is not extensively 
developed because development costs are large in proportion tothe carrying capacity of 
the arid land. Deep boreholes have been drilled by the Government, however, to provide 
watering places along stock routes, and pastoralists rely largely on supplies in suspended 
basins at shallower depths. 
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The use of the waters of the Murray Basin is essentia] to settlement in the Murray 
Mallee country and in the south-east, especially for farms, but also for township supplies 
for Mount Gambier, Naracoorte, Bordertown and Pinnaroo. The maximum depth of 
boreholes is 235 feet and the minimum 71 feet. Average tested yield is 14,808 gallons 
per day. 

Pastoralists, farmers, market gardeners and others have been assisted with expert . 
advice on drilling, for which the Government maintains about 40 drills. A large area 
within the Murray River Basin has been examined critically to ascertain the extent of 
land which could be used for Iucerne, and an examination of a large part of Kangaroo 
Island and Southern Eyre Peninsula has been completed in connexion with Soldier 
Settlement schemes. Examination of large areas in the Upper South-East has been 
undertaken in connexion with land development schemes. 


The results of comprehensive surveys of underground supplies undertaken by 
geologists of the South Australian Government have been published in the State’s 
geologica} survey bulletins in recent years. 


5. Farm Water Schemes.—While the Department of Mines and the Engineering 
and Water Supply Department give assistance to individual farmers in the provision of 
supplies from underground sources, a great part of the farming areas derive water supply 
under pressure from the extensive distribution systems connected to various reservoirs 
or the Murray River. 


6. South-Eastern Drainage.—For some information on the drainage schemes necessary 
for the disposal of surplus water in areas in the south-east of South Australia see Official 
Year Book No. 37, page 1133. 


§ 6. Western Australia. 


1. General.—(i) Rainfall. Brief particulars of the climatic conditions in Western 
Australia were given on page 1133 of Official Year Book No. 37, while Chapter I1.— 
Physiography, of this issue, contains information on the climatic conditions in each 
State. 


(ii) Administration. Irrigation districts are administered under the Rights in 
Water and Irrigation Act 1914-1945 and the Government is advised by an Irrigation 
Commission representing the local irrigationists and government technical and financial 
branches. The Goldfields Water Supply is administered by a branch of the Public 
Works Water Supply Department and its responsibilities include control of water from 
this scheme for agricultural purposes. The metropolitan water supply is controlled by a 
separate department under the control of the Minister for Water Supply, Sewerage and 
Drainage. Under the Water Boards Act 1904-1953 twelve towns are administered by 
local water boards and 36 are under direct Ministerial control. The Minister also controls 
three Pistrict Farming Schemes. Water rights over water flowing in streams and water 
courses are vested in the Crown unless specifically appropriated for irrigation purposes 
under the irrigation legislation. 


2. Irrigation——The main irrigation districts—Harvey, Waroona and Collie—are 
along the south-west railway line between Waroona (70 miles from Perth) and Dardanup 
(116 miles from Perth) (see map on p. 1078). The total area irrigated in these districts 
during 1951-52 was 19,842 acres and the total water used was 62,472 acrefeet. The 
total acre waterings (i.e., the number of acres watered multiplied by the average number 
of waterings) was 95,831. Investigations are being carried out with a view to irrigating 
a further 30,000 acres south of the existing Collie Irrigation District. 


Harvey Districts (Nos. 1 and 2—32,663 acres) are supplied from the Harvey Weir 
(8,300 acrefeet) and Stirling Dam (44,344 acre-feet}, Waroona District (10,325 acres) from 
Drakesbrook Dam (1,855 acrefeet) and Samson Brook Dam (6,540 acrefeet), and Collie 
District (28,762 acres) from Wellington Dam (27,800 acrefeet). 
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The following table, which shows acre waterings supplied to crops in the irrigation 
districts of Harvey, Waroona and Collie during the seasons 1938-39 and 1947-48 to 
1951-52 illustrates the growth of these irrigation schemes. 

IRRIGATION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA : AGRE WATERINGS. 
| 











Vere: Flax and 
Year. Pasture. | Fodd-.r. | Potatoes. tables. Orchard. | Broom {All Crops. 

. sis Millet, etc. 
1938-39 .. +» | 31,049 934 | 3.142 692 922 . 36,739 
1947-48 .. -+ | 57,450 508 | 3,714} 3.433] 1,190 fe 66,295 
1948-49 .. +. | 71,687 640 2,692 3,502 1,448 ie 80,029 
1949-50 .. ++ | 795373 685 | 4,591 | 4,207 | 1,369 4 | 90,319 
1950-51 .. «+ | 76,432 793 | 2,946} 4,090] 1,180 . 85,440 
1951-52 .. .. | 88,091 1,417 2,793 2,442 1,088 es 95,831 











3. Water Supply Schemes.—(i) Goldfields Scheme. Western Australia has one of 
Australia’s most spectacular water supply schemes, and a brief account of its development 
will be found on page 1134 of Official Year Book No. 37, and an account in greater detail 
on page 576 of No. 6. Mundaring reservoir on the Helena River, 26 miles from Perth, 
is the source of water supplied to the goldfields, and has a capacity of 15,100 million 
gallons and a catchment of 569 square miles. The water now passes through 346 miles 
of steel main, mostly of 30-inch diameter, aided by eight pumping stations and one booster 
station, involving a total net lift of 1,280 feet. 

Maximum pumping capacity from No. 1 Pumping Station at Mundaring is now 
9,500,000 million gallons per day. The total capacity of all receiving and regulating 
tanks, etc., along the pipe line is 129 million gallons, which includes two standby reservoirs 
at Kalgoorlie having a combined capacity of 35 million gallons. 

Hundreds of miles of branch mains and pipes have been laid to mining districts, 
towns and farming districts, the most important being the Norseman extension of 101 
miles. The system serves 50 towns and water is reticulated to 1,500,000 acres of farming 
lands. ‘otal length of mains is 1,802 miles and the popwation served is 65,000. Total 
quantity of water pumped from Mundaring in 1951-52 was 2,677 million gallons. Total 
cost of system to the end of 1951-52 was £7,700,000. ; 

(ii) South-West Scheme (Comprehensive). The Commonwealth Government has 
agreed to assist a scheme to extend water for agricultural areas and towns in the south- 
west of Western Australia, which will be administered by the State Government. Twenty- 
three towns and over 4,000,000 acres of agricultural country will benefit. The original 
estimated cost of this scheme was £4,300,000 of which the Commonwealth Government 
agreed to contribute 50 percent., £2,150,000. The revised estimate at 1953 is £9,000,000. 
These estimates exclude the cost of the raising of Mundaring and Wellington Dams, which 
works form the headworks of the scheme and are financed solely by the State Government. 

The work of raising Mundaring Weir 32 feet in height giving a total capacity of 
15,100 million gallons was completed in 1951 and preparations are well in hand for com- 
mencing work in the raising of Wellington Dam 50 feet in height, increasing storage to 
42,000 million gallons capacity. Thirty-seven miles of 30-inch pipe line from Wellington 
Dam to Narrogin have been laid, i.e., about half the total distance, and contracts let for 
the new electric pumping station at Mundaring, having a maximum capacity of 16 million 
gallons per day and two electric stations on the Wellington Dam-Narrogin pipe line 
with a maximum capacity of nearly 7 million gallons per day. 

(iti) Rock Catchments. An interesting feature of the State’s conservation system is 

. found in the Barbalin, Narembeen and Kondinin District Farming Land Schemes in the 
wheat belt, where extensive granite outcrops have been used as catchments. The rain 
is caught at the foot of the rocks, and pumped to tanks from which the water is reticulated 
to farms and to a number of small towns. For further particulars see Official Year Book 
No. 37, page 1135. ‘ 

4. Underground Water.—Individual farmers, orchardists, market gardeners and 
others derive water from wells using windmills or, where power is available, pumps and 
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motors are used to tap such supplies. The Department of Public Works has twelve boring 
. plants which are lent out to farmers to facilitate boring operations to an average depth of 
150 feet. The Department also contracts with private firms to bore for communal farm 
supplies. During the past 59 years 301 artesian and sub-artesian bores have been sunk, 
mostly for private purposes. The total depth of all recorded bores in Western Australia 
is 246,775 feet ; daily flow is 88,692,500 gallons ; and the average depth at which water 
is struck is 819 feet. Maximum depth of any bore is 4,006 feet and minimum 21 feet. 


5. Ord River Scheme.—The Ord River in the north-west of Western Australia 
traverses a tropical area served with monsoonal rains of irregular incidence and quantity, 
varying from 20 inches in the south to 30 in the north. The hottest months (December 
to March) are also months of highest rainfall. Communications and population are 
sparse. The Western Australian Government is considering a proposal to build a dam 
to conserve 2,000,000 acre fect of water, equipped with hydro-electric plant, which might 
supply irrigation water for an area of 100,000 acres, if investigations show that the climate 
and soil conditions are suitable for vegetables, tropical fruits and rice. The economic 
production of these and other crops, as well as the possible use of such irrigation areas 
for interim fattening of cattle, is being examined at the Kimberley Research Station on 
the Ord River. 


§ 7. Tasmania. 


1. Gencral.—(i) Rainfall. Brief particulars of the rainfall pattern in Tasmania 
were given on page 1136 of Official Year Book No. 37, while Chapter II.—Physiography, 
of this issue, contains information on the climatic conditions in each State. 


(ii) Main Purposes of Conservation and Utilization. Owing to its fortunate rainfall 
position, scarcity of water is not a serious problem in normal seasons. Conservation of 
water for hydro-electric generation is the predominant interest, and conservation for 
domestic and industrial purposes is more important than irrigation. Conservation of 
water on farms is not practised to the same extent as on the mainland, probably because 
running streams and good rainfall are on a more generous scale. Provision of artificial 
storages (apart from house tanks) is rare, but progressive landowners are beginning to 
take advantage of modern plant, such as bulldozers, to provide small excavated storages 
on their properties. Underground water is of poor quality and a small quantity exists 
over an area in the Midlands which has been exploited to a limited extent only by bores 
and windmills. Geological conditions do not appear to favour the utilization of ground 
water except on a minor scale. There is only one known flowing bore—at Spreyton— 
which yields 1,690 gallons per hour. 


(iii) Administration. The State does not own all natural waters as in Victoria, and 
consequently the subject of water rights is a difficult one. The Mines Department has 
power to grant certain rights for mining operations, and the Hydro-Electric Commission 
must approve the abstraction of water from any stream or lake of potential value for 
power generation. Legislation was enacted during 1952, empowering Local Authorities 
to take water from specific sources of supply and to construct waterworks, The Act 
does not cover irrigation which is practised to a limited extent only by private interests. 
Provision has been made in the Act for the protection of riparian rights, but there is no 
general legislation for the control of water courses. 


2. Hydro-electricity.*—Tasmania depends entirely on water for power development. 
The Hydro-Electric Commission, the authority controlling the generation of electricity 
in Tasmania, conducts a continuous ‘survey of the water power resources of the State 
assisted by modern methods such as aerial photography and geophysical exploration. 
Although the survey is not yet conclusive it is considered that at least 1,865,000 kW. of 
continuous power can be economically developed. At present only 218,700 EW. of 
generating plant is in commission, but plant under construction will raise this total to 
404,500 kW. by 1955. Further construction, approved by Parliament, is about to be 
éommenced and will increase this to 566,400 kW. 





*® See also Chapter XXV.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution, pp. 1053-5. 
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Most of the water potential is located on the Central Plateau (see map on p. 1079) 
with an area of about 1,500 square miles at an altitude of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet and 
subject to rainfall of from 30 inches a year in the east to 80 inches on the western perimeter. 
On the plateau are a large number of lakes which provide the means for storage at low 
cost. These include Great Lake with an area of 58 square miles, Lake St. Clair and Lake 

Echo, each more than 12 square miles, and others of smaller area. 
, The Derwent River and its tributaries which flow south-easterly carry off by far the 
greater part of the water which falls on the plateau and these rivers are therefore the 
most abundant source of power. They have been the cheapest to develop to date and 
most of the existing generating stations are located on them. 

The three main rivers running westerly from the plateau —the Arthur, Pieman and 
Gordon—have only a small portion of their catchment areas at high level, but they run 
through regions of high rainfall and their power potentials are considerable. However, 
because of inaccessibility and climate, development of these rivers may be rather expensive 
and has been deferred in favor of more convenient schemes. 

Rivers draining from the plateau towards the north and north-west coast, including 
the Emu, Forth and Mersey, have small catchments at high levels and no natural storages. 

Two other important water power sources, independent of the Central Plateau, are the 
Esk River in the north and the Huon River in the south. A power station now under 
construction at Trevallyn, near Launceston, will utilize water from the Esk. The Huon 
has a large low-level catchment in the high-rainfall area near the west coast. Storage 
could be provided on it at a reasonable cost and because of the proximity to Hobart of a 
future power station, it has considerable value for peak load development. 


3. Industrial—Three principal industrial schemes have been installed privately. 
The Australian Newsprint Mills pump approximately 6,000,000 gallons a day from the 
Derwent River at Lawitta for the Boyer Mills. Associated Pulp and Paper Mills pump 
several million gallons a day from Emu River at Burnie, and Titan Products Pty. Ltd. 
reticulate water from Chasm Creek to their factory at Weybridge. In addition the State 
is actively engaged in the construction of a regional water scheme which will serve the 
Australian Aluminium Production Commission’s plant at Bell Bay on the River Tamar. 
Potential sources capable of greater development without storage exist on the Derwent, 
South Esk, Huon, Lake, Mersey and Forth Rivers. There is also a great reserve of 
untapped permanent streams in the western half of the State, at present largely unsettled. 
Diversion to the eastern side of the watersheds is not regarded as practicable. 


4. Irrigation.—There are no State irrigation projects, but preliminary inquiries 
as to the possibility of establishing one in the Coal River Valley have been made and 
legislation is under consideration. All systems operating are privately owned, and with 
one exception (at Bushy Park), are single-farm units. At Bushy Park a small system 
serves a group of properties. ‘The larger proportion of the area under irrigation is 
watered by gravitational systems and the remainder comprises areas devoted to vegetables 
and served by municipal water supplies. Irrigation, as practised in Tasmania, was 
applied in 1951-52 to 6,830 acres devoted to: hops (1,065 acres); fruit (803 acres) ; 
pastures (4,320 acres) ; green fodder, etc. (154 acres) and other crops (488 acres). 


§ 8. Northern Territory. 


1. Climate and Topography.—Some particulars of the climate and main topographical 
features of the Northern Territory were given on page 1138 of Official Year Book No. 37, 
and in this issue information on climatic conditions will be found in Chapter 1J.— 
Physiography, and a brief outline of contourand physical characteristics in Crees — 
The Territories of Australia. 


2. Administration.—Under the Control of Waters Ordinance (1938) of the Northern 
Territory natural waters are vested in the Crown. Where a watercourse or lake forms a 
boundary of any land alienated by the Crown, the beds and banks are deemed to remain 
the property of the Crown (except in special cases) and diversion of water is prohibited 
except under conditions prescribed. 
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3. Underground Water.—Artesian water is found mainly in the south-east where 
the Great Artesian Basin enters the Territory. Pastoral (beef) production accounts for 
the bulk of the Territory’s income, and the marked seasonal conditions affect the 
industry’s economy. During the wet summer season there is adequate water, but during 
the winter most natural watering points disappear, and pastures dry. Bores supplement 
the permanent watering points, which are mainly along river frontages. The cattle 
industry is concentrated in the area in which the feed retains an appreciable nutritive © 
value during the winter despite the dry conditions. This area is not in the wetter coastal 
regions, but in the inland belt of 15 to 25 inch rainfall and to the north of Alice Springs. 
Lack of bores is a limiting factor in the industry’s economy, as cattle are able to thrive 
only within certain distances of reliable water. 


Some 600 hores have been recorded, but complete records are not available. 
Maximum depth is more than 600 feet. For further information see Official Year Book 


No. 37, DP. 1139. 


4. trrigation.—There are no large-scale water conservation projects in the Territory 
with the exception of the Manton Dam (80,350 acre feet) which serves Darwin with a 
reticulated supply. Irrigation has therefore assumed no current importance. For 
particulars of present activity and potentialities see p. 1138 of Official Year Book No. 37. 


§ 9. Papua and New Guinea. 


1. Rainfall—When all localities (32 stations) where gauges are kept are taken into 
consideration, the average annual rainfall over periods varying from two to ten years 
is about 159 inches. This figure includes both inJand and coastal stations. 


2. General—For a general description of these territories see Chapter VII.—The 
Territories of Australia, pp. 244-5, 250 and 255 of this Year Book. Irrigation has not 
been developed on any organized basis owing to the availability of high rainfall and the 
nature of agricultural development. The main water conservation interest in New Guinea 
at present is the hydro-electric potential. 


Those portions of New Guinea administered by Australia are well served with large 
rivers deriving their water from heavy tropical rains and high mountains which rise to 
13,000 feet. Complete data concerning water resources are not available, but it is known 
that the opportunities for production of hydro-electric power are extensive. Some 
authorities estimate that 20,000,000 h.p. could be generated. Present investigations 
have been limited to those areas where a demand for power is likely to arise. New 
Guinea has a substantial native population and few major industries. 


Explorations over the southern portion, known as Papua, have resulted in the 
collection of much information concerning water resources. The largest stream is the 
Fly River, at least 500 miles long, which is situated in the western division. Its large 
tributaries extend to the northern boundary of the Territory rising among lofty mountain 
ranges. Records show that at a point above the tidal influence, where the river is 600 
yards wide and 40 feet deep, the stream travels at a rate of 34 miles per hour and discharges 
105,200,000 gallons per minute. All the principal rivers flow from the main range in a 
southerly dircction. Most of them carry a large volume from a great height over relatively 
short distances. They have a total catchment of about 50,000 square miles having an 
elevation between 2,000 and 13,000 feet. The Government Geologist has estimated that 
if only 50 per cent. of the annual rainfall were utilized through a height of only 500 feet 
a total of 8,500,000 h.p. would be produced. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
DEFENCE. 


§ 1. Department of Defence. 


1. Introduction.—At the outbreak of the 1939-45 War, the Department of Defence 
comprised the three Fighting Services and a Central Sceretariat. In November, 1939, 
separate Departments, each with its own Minister, were created for the control and 
administration of the Navy, Army and Air Force. The Defence Department as then 
reconstituted retained responsibility for over-all defence policy and for the conduct 
during the war of the business of the War Cabinet, set up in September, 1939, and the 
Advisory War Council, set up in October, 1940. These bodies ceased to function after 
the war. 


2. Functions and Organization.—{i) The Cabinet. The determination of defence 
policy is the responsibility of Cabinet. 


(ii) Functions of Department of Defence. Subject to the authority of Cabinet, the 
Minister and Department of Defence are responsible for :— 


(1) The formulation and general application of a unified defence policy relating 
to the Defence Forces and their requirements, including :—{a@) co- 
operation in British Commonwealth and regional defence and the defence 
aspect of the Charter of the United Nations; (6) the supply aspect of 
defence policy, including the review of production programmes and 
capacity ; (c) the scientific aspect of defence policy ; and (d) the financial 
requirements of defence policy, and the allocation of funds made available. 


(2) The defence aspect of Armistice and Peace Terms, Control Commissions, 
and Forces of Occupation. 


(3) Matters of policy or principle and important questions having a joint service 
or inter-departmental defence aspect. 


(4) The higher defence machinery, and the control of the joint service machinery. 


(5) The defence aspect of questions relating to the organization and machinery 
for :—(a) co-operation in British Commonwealth defence; (b) co- 
operation in regional security, including obligations under the United 
Nations Charter; (c) higher direction in war; and (d) higher direction 
of the Services. 


(6) The Commonwealth War Book, which is a summary of national plans for 
an emergency as developed in Departmental War Books. 


(7) The administration of inter-service organizations, such as the joint 
intelligence machinery. 


(8) The defence aspect of :—the strength and organization of the Forces, 
higher appointments in the Services, Honours and Awards. 


(9) Advice on the military aspect of civil defence. 


(iii) Joint Service and Inter-departmental Machinery. The joint service and inter- 
departmental advisory machinery of the Department consists of various committees 
headed by the Defence Committee, the Chiefs of Staff Committee and the Joint War 
Production Committee. The Defence Committee is a statutory body consisting of the 
Secretary, Department of Defence, who is Chairman, and the Chiefs of Staff of the three 
Services. In general, its function is to advise on defence policy as a whole, and on 
matters of policy or principle and important questions having a joint service or inter- 
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departmental.defence aspect. The main responsibility of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
in peace is the preparation of strategic appreciations and military plans. The function of 
the Joint War Production Committee is, briefly, to examine the relation between 
atrategical plans and their requirements to ensure that the war potential for them exists. 
The major committees subordinate to the Defence Committee and/or the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee comprise the Principal Administrative Officers Committee (Maintenance and 
Materials), the Principal Administrative Officers Committee (Personnel), the Defence 
Research and Development Policy Committee, the Joint Planning Committee, the Joint 
Intelligence Committee and the Joint Administrative Planning Committee. 


(iv) Defence Business Board. In view of the heavy defence expenditure, the Govern- 
ment, in July, 1953, established the Defence Business Board in the Department of Defence. 
The Board will deal with joint Service matters of common interest to the three Services, 
or important subjects on which the collective advice of the Board is desired. The Board 
comprises businessmen who serve in a part-time honorary capacity and consists of an 
independent chairman and the business advisers of the three Service Departments. 


3. Basis of Current Defence Policy.—The principal strategic considerations in- 
fluencing the Government’s defence policy as described by the Minister for Defence 
include the following features :—~ 


(i) Cold War. It is essential to check the form of aggression that has occurred in 
Korea and Malaya, and an adequate Australian contribution to the ‘cold war” is 
essential both to our relations with our powerful friends and to the Allied strategic starting 
point should war occur. 


(ii) Global War. If there is war on a global scale, it will be won or lost outside 
Australia. Since no one country can win without the co-operation of all the others, 
Australia must, in its own and the general interest, play a full part in its allotted place 
in the general Allied strategy, and the employment of its forces must be planned in 
advance, in co-operation with these Allies. 


(iii) Local Defence. ‘The local security of Australia, at least during the next two 
decades, is likely to depend on the control of sea and air communications in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans and in the seas joining them. 


4. The Defence Programme.—(i) Financial. The total provision made for Defence 
in 1952-53, £216,000,000 (including £10.000,000 transferred to the Korean Operations 
Pool Trust Account), is a peace-time record for Australia. The following table gives 
details of the expenditure incurred against this provision :— 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE, 1952-53. 























( £000.) 
Material ‘ 
Miscellan- , 
Matn- Require: | Buildings, | eoas, 7 ih 
Service or Department. tenance Machinery, | Works and Non- Total. 
© Plant and’ Sites. Programme 
Equipme! nt. Expenditure. 
= t 
Defence ae oz 598 46 27° 2% 671 
Navy .. es .. 32,905 | . 12,298 2,082 ars 47,285 
Army .. as . {(@) 70,218 14,211 6,038 - 1,067 91,534 
Ar... .. 33,309 17,439 4,521 + 55,269 
Defence Production at 4,644 2,591 1,501 412 9,148 
Supply . ee se 7,663 Jor: 2,200 82r 11,385 
Total we ot 149,337 47,286 16,369 2,300 | 215,292 











(a) Includes £10,000,000 transferred to the Korean Operations Pool Trust Account. 
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(ii) Personnel Strengths. The personnel strengths of the Services at 30th June, 1953, 
were :— 





Category. Navy. | Amy. , AirForce. |" Total. 


' 





Permanent Forces .. (a) 14,273 27,180 15,517 56,970 





Citizen Forces— 

















Volunteers ca oe a 5,009 15,640 ; 2,595 23,244 
National Service Personnel Sie 2,080 54,644 |(b) 9,584 66,308 
Total Citizen Forces .. 4 7,089 70,284 12,179 89,552 
Total Strength Rs a 21,362 97,464 27,696 146,522 
1 
(a) Excludes 110 Cadet Midshipmen not in receipt of pay. (6) Includes 7,118 National Service 


personnel who have completed training and are on the reserve. 


5. Australian Participation in Korea, Malaya and the Middle East.—{i) Korea. 
In accordance with the resolutions of the Security Council calling on members of the 
United Nations to assist the Republic of Korea in resisting aggression, Australia has 
furnished forces as follows :— 

Navy—Since 29th June, 1950, a Royal Australian Naval Force of two ships 
has been engaged in operations. This force has consisted from time to time 
either of two destroyers or a frigate and a destroyer. In addition, H.M.A.S. 
Sydney relieved H.M.S. Glory in October, 1951, for a period of three months. 

Army—At 30th June, 1953, the forces in Korea consisted of :— 

(i) 2 and 3 Infantry Battalions, The Royal Australian Regiment. 


(ii) A proportion of a Brigade Headquarters and of the Headquarters 
1st Commonwealth Division 
(iii) An element of the British Commonwealth Communications Zone. 

3 Infantry Battalion, with necessary reinforcements, had been on 
active service in Korea since September, 1950, and during March, 1953, 2 
Battalion relieved 1 Battalion, which had been in the Korean theatre since 
March, 1952. 

Air Force—No. 91 (Composite) Wing, formed of No. .77 (Fighter) Squadron 
(which had been in Korea since June, 1950), and No. 36 (Transport) 
Squadron, together with the necessary administrative and maintenance 
units for their support. 

Over-all operational! control of the United Nations Forces in Korea is the responsibility 
of the American Unified Command which was established by the Security Council. The 
Commander-in-Chief, British Commonwealth Forces, Korea, is responsible for the non- 
operationa! control and administration of the British Commonwealth Forces in Korea, the 
land forces of which comprise rst Commonwealth Division, United Nations Forces. 

The number of Australian personnel serving in the Japan-Korea area at 30th June, 
1953, Was 5,113. 

(ii) Malaya. No. 1 (Bomber) Squadron and No. 38 (Transport) Squadron of the 
R.A.A.F. were engaged in anti-bandit operations in Malaya from June, 1950. At the 
end of 1952 the Transport Squadron was withdrawn, but No. 1 (Bomber) Squadron is 
continuing operations in Malaya. 
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(iti) Aftddle Hast. In June, 1952, No. 78 (Fighter) Wing left Australia for service 
as part of the peace-time Air Force garrison in the Middle East. 


For further details see sections relating to the respective Services. 


6. National Service Training.—{i) Liability. Compulsory military training under the 
Defence Act was in operation from January, 1911 to November, 1929, when the Citizen 
Forces were re-constituted on the basis of voluntary enlistment. In March, 1951, the 
National Service Act was passed to enable effect to be given to the Government’s policy 
of National Service training. 


Under the National Service Scheme, every male person ordinarily resident in 
Australia, who attains the age of 18 years or who has attained the age of 18 years since 
1st November, 1950, is required to register when called upon to do so by notice published 
in the Gazeite. The only exceptions are certain officials in the service of international 
bodies, diplomatic personnel, men already serving in the Permanent Forces and 
aboriginal natives of Australia. 


Every registrant who complies with the standards of fitness laid down is liable to be 
called up for service unless he is exempt from service. The exempt classes, apart from 
persons subject to prescribed physical or mental disabilities, are theological students, 
ministers of religion, members of religious orders and conscientious objectors. There is 
provision for call up of conscientious objectors for non-combatant duties only, and for 
deferment of call up, while the ground of deferment continues, for such cases as appren- 
tices, students, and individual cases of exceptional hardship. 


° 


(ii) Conditions of Service. Service under the National Service Scheme is with the 
Citizen Naval Forces, the Citizen Military Forces or the Citizen Air Force. In determining 
in which part of the Citizen Forces a person is to serve, effect is given as far as possible 
to the personal preferences indicated. No person is called up for service with the Citizen 
Naval Forces or the Citizen Air Force unless he has volunteered for service beyond the 
limits of Australia. Originally the National Service scheme provided for members of all 
Services to perform a total period of 176 days’ training. Following a review of the scheme, 
changes in the periods of training were announced in September, 1953. In the Navy and 
Air Force, the total period is now 154 days, which is performed in one continuous period 
except in the case of students, who may complete their service in two periods of 77 days 
in successive years. In the case of the Army, the total period of training is 140 days, 
consisting of 98 days’ continuous training and 21 days’ training in camps or week-end 
bivouacs in each of the following two years. (See also sections dealing with the respective 
Services.) 


(iii) Strength. To 30th June, 1953, 69,700 trainees had been called up for training. 


§ 2. Naval Defence. 


1. State Systems.—Information regarding naval defence systems prior to 1gor will 
be found in Official Year Book No. 2, p. 1084. 


2. The Present System.—(i) General. (a) Royal Australian Navy up to end of 
1939-45 War. An outline of the development of Australian Naval policy was given 
in Official Year Book No. 3, p. 1060 and No. 12, p. 1012. Some account of the building 
of the Australian Navy, the proposed and modified cost thereof, the compact with the 
Imperial Government, etc., appears in Official Year Book No. 15, pp. 921 e¢ seg. An 
account of the growth and activities of the Royal Australian Navy during the 1939-45 
War is given in Official Year Book No. 36, pp. 1023 et seq. 
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(b) Post-war Programme. The following is a summary of the Naval Programme :— 
(1) Ships in Commission—The Fleet consists of :— 

Carrier Force: 2 Light Fleet Carriers, 1 Cruiser, 4 Destroyers. 

Escort Forces: 4 Frigates. 

Surveying Duties: 2 Survey ships and their tenders. 

Training Ships: 2 Frigates, 6 Ocean Minesweepers. 

Auxiliary Vessels: 3 Boom Defence Vessels, 1 Ocean-going Tug, 1 
Armament Store Carrier, 3 Patrol Vessels, 2 General Purpose Vessels, 
5 Search and Rescue Vessels. 


(2) In addition to the ships in Commission, a substantial reserve fleet will be 
maintained in good condition against any future emergency. 


(3) Personnel—The strength of the Royal Australian Navy has been pegged at 
14,550, comprising 1,400 Officers and 13,150 ratings. 


(4) Reserve and National Service Training—Reserve training was resumed as 
from ist January, 1950, for members of the Royal Australian Naval 
Reserve. Training consists of 45 two-hourly drill attendances at night 
or on Saturdays in naval training establishments in each of the capital 
cities, plus 13 days’ continuous training each year in H.M.A. ships or 
training establishments, including special schools. In addition, payment 
is made for further voluntary home training up to a maximum of 12 days. 
Selected members may undergo special courses up to a limit of six months 
during the whole of their service in the Reserve, whilst up to 12 months, 
training or service may be performed in H.M.A. ships or establishments 
with similar qualifications. Engagements are for three years. Rates 
of pay have been aligned (with minor modifications) with those applic- 
able to the Permanent Naval Forces. The training for members of the 
Royal Australian Naval Reserve (Sea-going) is normally 28 days every 
two years whilst members of the Royal Australian Nava] Volunteer 
Reserve are under no training obligations. 


Naval National Service personnel commenced training on 30th July, 
3951. Oncompletion of their 154 days’ initial training in naval establish- 
ments and H.M.A. ships, personnel will be attached to the Naval Reserve 
Training Establishment in their State and will carry out annual con- 
tinuous training within the next four years in a manner similar to the 
members of the Royal Australian Naval Reserve, in order to comply with 
their National Service liability of five years. The present annual intake 
of National Servicemen is 1,200. 


Revised post-war conditions of service in the Royal Australian Fleet 
Reserve were introduced as from 13th December, 1950. This Reserve is 
comprised of two classes, viz.:—(a) former ratings who receive full 
benefits under the Defence Forces Benefits Act and are required to serve 
five years in the Royal Australian Fleet Reserve as a consideration for 
receipt of these benefits, and (6) former ratings who have previously 
served in the Permanent Naval Forces of the Royal Australian Navy, 
Royal Navy, or a Dominion Navy subject to a minimum period of three 
years’ service and an absence of not more than five years. No retainer 
is payable to members under (a) and no training js carried out. Members 
under (5) receive an annual retainer of £24 subject to completing 14 days’ 
annual training. Ratings receive pay applicable to Royal Australian 
Navy personne! whilst under training. 
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(5) Fleet Air Arm—The Fleet Air Arm of the Royal Australian Navy consists 
of two Naval Air Stations, H.M.A.S. Albatross at Nowra, New South 
Wales and H.M.A.S. Nirimba at Schofields, New South Wales; and 
two light fleet aircraft carriers, H.M.A.S. Sydney and H.M.A.S. Vengeance. 
In May, 1953, H.M.A.S. Sydney carried the Commonwealth Coronation 
Contingent to the United Kingdom and was present at the Spithead 
Coronation Review in June, returning to Australia via the United States 
in August, 1953. 

(6) Ship Construction and Repair—Provision is made for the maintenance in 
Australia of a nucleus ship construction and repair industry capable’ of 
rapid expansion in time of war. The present approved programmes 
provide for the construction of four destroyers (three being built) and 
six anti-submarine frigates (work on four in progress); the conversion 
of five “‘ Q ” class destroyers to fast anti-submarine frigates (one completed 
and work on four in progress); the modernization of three “ Tribal ”’ 

‘class destroyers (one completed and work on one in progress); and an 
extensive refit of H.M.A.S. Hobart. 

(c) The Relation of New Weapons. Careful consideration has been given to the 
implications of new weapons, and the decisions in regard to the Navy are based on the 
broad conclusions of great naval powers that these weapons should be introduced by 
the normal process of evolution, first into existing ships, and later perhaps into an entirely 
new form of fighting ship. The same authoritative opinion is of the view that there will 
be no rapid development which will render vessels such as carriera, cruisers and destroyers 
obsolete within the near future. 

(ii) Naval Board. The Australian Navy is administered by a Board consisting of 
the Minister for the Navy with four Naval Members, and the Secretary, Department of 
the Navy ; the seat of administration is at Melbourne. 

(iti) Naval College. Sixty-four Cadet Midshipmen (including five from the Royal 
New Zealand Navy) entered the Naval College for traming in the year commenced January, 
1953. At 30th June, 1953, there were 141 Cadet Midshipmen undergoing training. 

(iv) Training Establishments. Flinders Naval Depot, Victoria, remains the principal 
training establishment for ratings in the permanent forces, while several advanced training 
schools are established in Port Jackson, New South Wales. Air training is carried out at 
Nowra, New South Wales. 


(v) The Australia Naval Station. Defined limits of the Australia Station are as 
follows :— : 
Kastern— 
From 3° 30’ North 169° East, south to 1° South, thence east to 170° 
East, thence south along this meridian to 30° South, thence to 45° South, 
160° East, thence south along this meridian. 
Northern— 
From 3° 30’ North 169° East, west to 125° East, thence south to the 
Coast of Celebes, thence west along the Coast of Celebes to 120° East, thence 
south to 11° 30’ South, thence west to 11° 30’ South 95° 15’ East. 
Western— 
From 11° 30’ South 95° 15’ East, south along this meridian to 30° 
South, thence west along this parallel to 80° East, thence south along this 
meridian. 

(vi) Foreign Service. The R.A.N. is represented in Japan by H.M.A.S. Commonwealth 
base establishment in Kure. During the year ended June, 1953, the following ships 
of the R.A.N. served in Korean waters :—H.M.A. Ships, Warramunga, Bataan, Anzac, 
Condamine and Culgoa. 

(vii) Papua and New Guinea Division of the Royal Australian Navy. A Papua 
and New Guinea Division of the Royal Australian Navy, consisting of native ratings, 
was inaugurated in July, 1951, as a separate part of the Permanent Naval Forces, for 
employment in Papua and New Guinea and waters adjacent thereto. 
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3. Ships of the Royal Australian Navy.—The following ships were in commission or 
in reserve in June, 1953 :— 


SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, JUNE, 1953. 














Displace- 
Vessel. Description. ment. 
In Commission— Tons. 
Sydney ae 8 Pe .. | Aircraft Carrier .. sts 14,000 
Vengeance .. a se ae 93 ‘9 se 14,000 
Australia .. a a .. | Cruiser .. cs “i 10,000 
Anzac - ds nae .. | Destroyer oe as 2,325 
Tobruk a4 as as oe i a’ ane ae 2,436 
Bataan aa ae ee ra oa a ox Se 1,870 
Arunta ie oe eh #% i is ae ts 1,870 
Quadrant .. a ne .. | Frigate .. es Aa 1,760 
Shoalhaven .. Re ae ae 3 ae es ve 1,544 
Culgoa me a eit os pa es si a 1,420 
Murchison .. oe ie he +3 <3 ae ‘Ke 1,544 
Macquarie .. Ae a“ Se a oe ie on 1,420 
Condamine .. ig oe és 53 me a as 1,420 
Hawkesbury ae “s Gs 4 bs 2 1,420 
Barcoo (Surveying Ship) ate 3 ‘ is ae is 1,544 
Warrego (Surveying Ship) as <3 3 36 om 1,060 
Wagga 2s = ts .. | Ocean Minesweeper utp 650 
Cootamundra An pe Bs oA 3 we wt 650 
Junee 26 “ie Zs aS Ss - - ie 650 
Fremantle .. he oe 3 is 3 ss me 650 
Gladstone .. B45 ae dee is os we ins 650 
Mildura... he oy es ay as sig 2 650 
Lachlan (Surveying Ship), on loan to the 
New Zealand Navy Frigate .. a aie 1,420 
In Reserve— 
Shropshire .. “Vaee oe .. | Cruiser .. i Z 9,870 
Quality aes es ss .. | Destroyer a Ms 1,760 
Barwon... i - .. | Frigate .. ss i 1,420 
Burdekin .. a is aes 5 on 2S we 1,420 
Diamantina is td ae + -s ra wr 1,420 
Gascoyne .. se be $3 5 a ar i 1,420 
Swan Me ae ih ong os or a < 1,060 
Ararat oe an i .. | Ocean Minesweeper oe 650 
Bunbury... ae es it » - des ig 650 
Bowen vk a a “a is i a aa 650 
Bundaberg .. ‘vs < is > Bs bs $6 650 
Benalla 23 os sa ~ 7 3 ne ye 650 
Castlemaine 4 a ee 3 oe os ee 650 
Deloraine .. bs iss ae 5 - iM Ks 650 
Dubbo ms oe a 5 a5 ¥ a “3 650 
Glenelg aR 3 ee +e 5 o3 re aa 650 
Gympie ie ne ie re a “5 “8 ae 650 
Horsham... “a re i o PS oa ox 650 
Katoomba .. be és ete ne Me ue 650 
Kapunda .. ee oe x e 4 a a 650 


Iithgow .. bin oe Se a a af Se 650 
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SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, JUNE, 1953—continued. 








t 








Miscellaneous vessels in commission and 
reserve—sixty-one 


; | Displace- 
Vessel. Description. ment. 
| Pees 
' 

In Reserve—continued. | Tons. 
Parkes as : | Ocean Minesweeper | 650 
Rockhampton ry) ” ot set 650 
Strahan * sis as a ae oe oi 650 
Shepparton is ie eee 6 sie es | 650 
Townsville .. on ae ess, “35 95 | 650 
Platypus .. we i -. | Depot Ship ” Jac 35455 

Under Dockyard Control— i | 
Hobart Se ee a .. | Cruiser ' 7,100 
Warramunga ste ab .. . Destroyer 1,870 
Queenborough o¢ fe ve iy os ; 1,760 
Quiberon .. a 8 eign Ge: aids - wet 1,760 
Quickmatch a es Set Seo es ws a 1,760 

( 
Latrobe ie ae at .. Ocean Minesweeper i 650 
Colac ae ~~ ts ees ase 33 a | 650 
Cowra 4, sa sieht oe “3 3 | 650 


} 





4. Strength of Royal Australian Navy.—The serving strength of the Royal Australian 
Naval Forces, both permanent and reserves, at 30th June, 1953, was 1,178 officers and 
12,767, ratings including 60 native ratings of the Papua and New Guinea Division of the 
Royal Australian Navy. In addition, ten officers and 248 ratings of the Women’s Royal 
Australian Naval Service were serving and 180 Cadet Midshipmen were undergoing 
training, including 141 at the Naval College. Reserve strength comprised 1,200 Officers 
and 5,722 ratings. 


§ 3. Military Defence. 


1. State Systems.—A detailed historical account of the Australian defence forces 
prior to Federation will be found in Official Year Book No. 2, pp. 1075-1080. See also 
Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999. 

The strength of the military forces of the States on 31st December, 1900 (the eve 
of Federation) was :—New South Wales, 9,338; Victoria, 6,335; Queensland, 4,028 ; 
South Australia, 2,932 ; Western Australia, 2,696 ; Tasmania, 2,024; total for Australia, 
27,353- This total is exclusive of cadets, reservists and rifle club members. 


2. Commonwealth Systems.—(i) General. Under the terms of the Constitution Act 
1900, the Commonwealth took over control of defence matters in March, 1901. The 
growth of the Commonwealth Military Forces may be considered to have taken place in 
sixteen phases. For particulars of the phases which cover the period from the welding 
together of the military forces of the States into one homogeneous army in 1902 up to 
the decision to increase the training strength of the militia to 70,000 in the year before 
the 1939-45 War (phases 1-7), see Official Year Book No. 36 and earlier issues. 


Phases 8-10, covering the period immediately prior to, and just following, the out- 
break of the 1939-45 War, relate to the initial steps necessary to put the Australian 
Military Forces on a war-time basis, and to its organization into commands. 


The eleventh phase, in January, 1942. was the division of Northern, Eastern and 
Southern Commands into separate commands and base headquarters to handle operational 
and administrative matters respectively, and the twelfth phase was the revision of the 
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machinery for command administration of lines of communication areas. The thirteenth 
phase was the appointment of Lieutenant-General Sir Iven Mackay as G.O.C.-in-C. 
Home Forces commanding the forces in Northern, Eastern and Southern Commands. 
The fourteenth phase covers the period following the outbreak of war with Japan and 
the entry of United States of Amcrica Forces into the South-West Pacific Area, and relates 
to the appointment of General Sir Thomas Blamey as Commander-in-Chief, Australian 
Military Forces, the cessation of the Military Board, and the replacement of the system 
of commands and bases by the field army and lines of communication areas. In March, 
1943, First and Second Armies took over from Queensland, New South Wales and Victoria 
Lines of Communication Areas the command of all coast and static anti-aircraft artillery 
defences and training establishments. On 16th June, 1944, Western Command was 
re-established and took over the combined responsibilities of Third Australian Corps 
and Western Australia Line of Communication Area. 

The fifteenth phase was the re-introduction in March, 1946, of the Military Board 
and the organization of commands and military districts, and the sixteenth phase was 
the commencement of the National Service Training Scheme in August, 1951 (see § 1, 
para. 6 ante and sub-para. (iv) (c) following). 

For greater detail on phases 8-14 see Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. 


(ii) Betimated Population of Military Age, 30th June, 1952. The following particulars 
show the estimated numbers of males of military age in the population of Australia 
as at 30th June, 1952. The total number of cadet age, 14 and over, and under 18, was 
235,648 ; of citizen soldier age, 18 and over, and under 26, 519,130; and 26 and over, 
and under 35, 638,534; making a total of 1,157,664, 18 and over, and under 35, which 
is considered the best period for military service. In addition to the above-mentioned 
it was estimated that there were 1,337,775 males 35 and over, and under 60, in Australia 
at 30th June. 1952. 


(iii) Allotment of Units. Under the Command Organization (see above) units are 
raised on a territorial basis, each State supplying its proportion of the personnel required 
fot the fighting servicer, the organization at 30th June, 1953 being as follows :— 


COMMAND ORGANIZATION. 
Army Headquarters. 


Northern Eastern Southern Central Western Tasmania Northern 
Command Command Command Command Command Command _ Territory 
| | | | Command 


All forma- All forma- All forma- All forma- All forma- All forma- All forma- 
tionsand tionsand tionsand tionsand tionsand  tionsand tions and 
units in rst units in 2nd units in 3rd ‘units in 4th units in 5th units in 6th units in 7th 
Military Military Military Military Military Military Military 
District District. District. District. District. District. District. 
and New 
Guinea. 








Military Districts conform generally to State or Territory areas, as follows :—r1st 
Military District, Queensland; 2nd, New South Wales; 3rd, Victoria; 4th, South 
Australia; 5th, Western Australia; 6th, Tasmania; 7th, Northern Territory. Third 
Military District includes a considerable portion of Southern New South Wales, and 
4th includes Broken Hill. 


(iv) Military Training Systems. (a) General. Particulars of the military training 
systems in operation prior to the 1939-45 War, first on a compulsory basis and later 
voluntary, will be found in Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. 

The present plan for the raising of the Australian Regular Army envisages a total 
of 26,000 soldiers and 5,000 civilians. The plan for the Citizen Military Force contemplates 
a strength of 72,000 including Nationa! Servicemen, by December, 1954. 
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(b) The Australian Cadet Corps. The Australian Cadet Corps is a voluntary 
organization comprised of School Cadet units and Regimental] Cadet units. lt serves 
as a training ground to provide, to some extent, the future officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Australian Military Forces, and, as such, occupies an important position 
in the scheme of national defence. School Cadet units are raised at educational estab- 
lishments in all States of the Commonwealth. The minimum age for enrolment is the 
year in which the applicant reaches the age of 14 years, and cadets, who in the large 
majority of schools receive a free issue of A.M.F. pattern uniform, may remain in the 
Cadet Corps until they cease to be pupils of the educational establishments concerned. 
A few units retain their own pattern school uniform and are not issued with A.M.F. 
pattern uniforms. Provision is made for the appointment of officers, warrant and non- 
commissioned officers on an authorized establishment scale from within school units. 
School cadet units are not affiliated with Citizen Military Force Units. 

Regimental Cadet units have been raised in close affiliation with Citizen Military 
Force units, whose uniform they wear with the addition of the word “‘ Cadets” directly 
under the title of the parent unit. These units are manned by boys who have either left 
school or are students at schools where no School Cadet unit has been raised. However, 
Regimental Cadet units were being disbanded late in 1953. 

The establishment for the whole Corps is 35,000 aJl ranks, and by April, 1953, com- 
prised 272 School Cadet units with a posted strength of 32,492 all ranks and 3,067 
Regimental Cadets posted to Citizen Military Force units. 


(c) National Service Training Scheme. Under the National Service Scheme (see § 1, 
para. 6 above) the Army is required to train 29,250 trainees per year, effected by three 
intakes each of 9,750 trainees. The first intake commenced training in August, 1951. 


(v) Women’s Services. In November, 1950, approval was given for the enlistment 
of women into the Australian Regular Army, on a limited scale. Enlistment commenced 
immediately into the Australian Women’s Army Corps. During June, 1950, the Aus- 
tralian Women’s Army Corps was re-designated the Women’s Royal Australian Army 
Corps (W.R.A.A.C.). Members are employed in establishments in direct substitution 
for male soldiers. The Women’s Services in the Australian Regular Army now com- 
prise two Corps only :—(a) Royal Australian Army Nursing Corps; (b) Women’s Royal 
Australian Army Corps. 

Women’s Services have been incorporated in the Citizen Military Forces; it is 
proposed to raise sixteen companies of the Women’s Royal Australian Army Corps and 
twelve companies of the Royal Australian Army Nursing Corps, a total of 3,900 all ranks, 
within the C.M.F. 


(vi) Korea. On 2nd August, 1950, the Commonwealth Government announced 
its decision to raise and despatch to Korea one infantry battalion as part of Australia’s 
contribution of military assistance to the United Nations. 3 Battalion, the Royal 
Australian Regiment, stationed in Japan, brought up to strength by special enlistments 
flown to Japan from Australia, became the Special Korean Force, and on 27th September, 
1950, sailed from Japan for Korea where it joined 27 British Brigade. For its gallantry 
on 24th and 25th April, 1951, 3 Battalion was awarded the United States Presidential 
Citation by the United States of America. On 4th October, 1951, the Commonwealth 
Government announced that a second infantry battalion would be sent to Korea to join 
3 Battalion. On 3rd March, 1952, 1 Battalion, The Royal Australian Regiment, which 
had been brought up to strength at Ingleburn, New South Wales, embarked for Japan 
where it was equipped before moving to Korea. 1 Battalion joined 3 Battalion, under 
operational contro! of 28 British Brigade, 1st Commonwealth Division, on 1st June, 1952. 
2 Battalion, The Royal Australian Regiment, after training at Puckapunyal, Victoria, 
relieved 1 Battalion in Korea on 21st March, 1953, the latter battalion returning to 
Australia. ‘ 


(vii) The Staff College. Until 1938 the training of staff officers was carried out in 
the various Military Districts throughout Australia, except in cases where officers were 
selected from time to time to attend courses abroad. In 1938 an Australian Command 
and Staff School, located in the original Officers’ Mess at Victoria Barracks, Sydney, 
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was established. Between 1939 and 1945 the training of staff officers was carried out © 
under varying conditions by different schools in accordance with the changing needs 
of the war. 

Early in 1946 the Staff School (Australia) was established at Seymour in Victoria 
and re-designated the Staff College in conformity with other Empire training ~ 
establishments for training officers for command and staff appointments. The College 
was later moved to Queenscliff, Victoria, where it is at present situated. The courses 
are of ten months’ duration and are held from January to November each year. ‘The 
normal intake is 30 students and, on successfully completing the course, an officer is 
awarded the symbol “ psc”. The course is designed to train selected officers for war, 
and in so doing to fit them for Com-nand or Grade II. staff appointments. Each course 
includes among the students, Army representatives of the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions and countries. Included in the 1953 course were students from the United 
Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, the United States of America and 
Burma. Vacancies on each course are reserved also for officers who may be nominated 
by the Royal Australian Navy, the Royal Australian Air Force and the Commonwealth 
Public Service. 

In order to ensure common standards in tactical doctrine and staff and command 
training throughout the Empire, liaison is maintained with other Staff Colleges ; and to 
this end there is also a reciprocal exchange of instructors. To this extent it may be said 
that the Staff College is imperial in character. 


(viii) Royal Military College. The Royal Military College was established in 1911 
at Duntroon in the Australian Capital Territory for the purpose of providing trained 
officers for the Army. The conditions of entry are laid down in the Royal Military 
College Regulations and provide for admission by “‘ normal”, “ service ” and “ special ” 
entries. The length of the norma! course is four years; ‘‘ service” enaty cadets attend 
for three years ; and “ special ” entries for one year. 

While at the College, cadets receive pay and allowance of 143. 1d. per day in their first 
year, rising to 22s. 9d. per day in their fourth. Uniform maintenance allowance of 18. 9d. 
per day is additional, and a further 6d. per day is paid to cadets on attaining the age 
of 18 years. The course of instruction is organized into military and civil departments 
and the instructional staff comprises officers of the army and civilian professors. On 
graduation, cadets are appointed lieutenants in the Australian Regular Army. The 
College also trains New Zealand cadets for commissions in the New Zealand Permanent 
Forces under an agreement made with the Government of that Dominion. 


(ix) The Officer Cadet School. The Officer Cadet School was established in 1951 
at Portsea, Victoria, for the purpose of speeding up the supply of junior regimental officers 
for the Australian Regular Army. Serving members of the Australian Regular Army, the 
Citizen Military Forces, National Servicemen, and civilians between the ages of 18 and 23 
years, are eligible to apply for entrance. The course is of six months’ duration, and on 
graduation, cadets are appointed second-lieutenants in the Australian Regular Army. 
They then normally proceed to further training at the Army School of the Arm or Service 
to which they have been allotted before being posted to regimental duties. 


(x) The Women’s Royal Australian Army Corps School. The W.R.A.A.C, School 
was established in 1952 at Mildura, Victoria. It has two wings, one whose primary task 
‘is the training of Officer Cadets for the W.R.A.A.C., the other being for the training of 
non-commissioned officers at all levels and for other special courses. The Officer Cadets 
are selected from eligible applicants, who may be serving members between 21 and 32 years 
of age, or civilians between 21 and 30 years of age. The course is of six months’ duration, 
and on graduation, cadets are appointed lieutenants in the Women’s Royal Australian 
Army Corps. 


(xi) The Army Apprentices’ School. The Army Apprentices’ School was opened in 
1948 at Balcombe, Victoria, with the aim of training youths as skilled tradesmen for 
the Australian Regular Army, and to form a background for an Army career with 
prospects of promotion. The course is open to boys between the ages of 15 and 17 years 
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and provides training in a number of highly skilled trades. A three-year course of 
intensive theoretical and practical work at the Apprentices’ School is followed by one 
year in an appropriate Army workshop or technical unit. At the end of their third 
year, boys are given their Army trade test and also take the Victorian Apprenticeship 
Commission final grade public examinations, which ensures that they will be accepted 
as qualified tradesmen in civil life when they eventually Jeave the Army. In addition 
to trade training, the Apprentices’ School provides general educational facilities up 
to the Schoo! Leaving Standard. 

(xii) Army Schools. Army Schools have been established for the major Arms and 
Services for the purpose of training officers and other ranks in the up-to-date techniques 
of their own Arm or Service, to qualify them for promotion requirements, and to produce 
trained instructors. In addition, a School of Tactics and Administration which has 
been established at Seymour, Victoria, provides qualifying and instructional courses 
in current tactical and administrative doctrine for members of all Arms and Services. 
Courses at Army Schools are conducted for members of both the Australian Regular 
Army and the. Citizen Military Forces. 

The following Army Schools have been established :—School of Tactics and Admini- 
stration; Armoured School; School of Artillery; School of Military Engineering ; 
School of Survey; School of Signals; School of Infantry; Royal Australian Army 
Medical Corps School of Army Health; Royal Australian Army Service Corps School ; 
Royal Australian Army Ordnance Corps School; Royal Australian Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers Training Centre; Transportation Training Centre. 

(xiii) Rifle Clubs. The Australian Rifle Club movement, which had its origin in 1888, 
is provided for in the Defence Act and comprises an Australian Council of State Rifle 
Associations (which functions in an advisory capacity to the Minister and in the promotion 
of inter-empire and interstate rifle competitions), State Rifle Associations, District Rifle 
Club Unions and Rifle Clubs. When placed in recess, the efficient strength of the rifle 
club movement was 1,018 clubs and 36,478 members. Approximately 20 per cent. 
of this number served overseas and a further 6o per cent. performed home service duties 
during the recent war. Rifle shooting activities were resumed in 1946 and the strength 
of the movement as at 31st December, 1953 was 1,077 clubs and 50,000 members. 

(xiv) The Australian Battles Nomenclature Committee. The Minister for the Army 
gave approval on the 25th July, 1947 for the formation of the Australian Battles Nomen- 
clature Committee to tabulate and classify the operations fought in the Pacific Zones 
in the 1939-45 War which involved the Australian Military Forces, to define their 
geographical and chronological limits and to advise the United Kingdom Battles Nomen- 
clature Committee regarding operations in zones other than the Pacific Zone in which the 
Australian Military Forces participated. Sub-committees were later appointed to study 
the various campaigns in order to classify the operations into battles, actions and engage- 
ments. 


3. Strength of Australian Military Forces.—The effective strength of the Australian 
Military Forces at 31st December, 1953 was as follows :—Australian Regular Army, 21,327; 
Regular Army Special Reserve, 4,256; Citizen Military Force (including National Service 
Trainees), 69,928 ; Australian Cadet Corps, 29,509. 


§ 4. Air Defence. 


1. General.—A statement respecting the preliminary steps taken in connexion 
with the development of air defence will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 610, 
and one on the expansion and development and zones and operations of the Royal 
Australian Air Force during the 1939-45 War appears in Official Year Book No. 36, 
p- 1027. 

2. Operations in Korea and Malaya.—At the conclusion of the 1939-45 War, the 
R.A.A.F. provided part of the air component of the British Commonwealth Occupation 
Forces in Japan. Soon after the 38th parallel was violated by the North Koreans on 
25th June, 1950, No. 77 Squadron in Japan was made available as part of the United 
Nations Forces opposing this aggression. Within one week from the commencement of 
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hostilities, No. 77 Squadron R.A.A.F. already operationally trained and equipped, had 
completed its first mission. From that date until 27th July, 1953, the Squadron, operating 
continuously from different bases in Korea, carried out 21,032 individual sorties. 


The Squadron is equipped with Meteor aircraft and is based in Korea. 


Australian assistance has been provided, in the form of two R.A.A.¥. Squadrons 
(one transport and one bomber), to the Malayan authorities against Communist bandit 
action. The first Australian aircraft, a Dakota of No. 38 Squadron, left Darwin on 18th 
June, 1950. The Lincolns of No. 1 Squadron arrived in July, 1950, and both Squadrons 
were soon in action. On znd December, 1952, the transport squadron was withdrawn 
from Malaya. Up to this date it had flown 14,792 hours. Up till January, 1954, No. 5 
Squadron had dropped more than 18,356,000 Ib. of bonibs during these operations. 
Working in close co-operation with the ground forces, this bombing was mainly on jungle 
hideouts frequented by the insurgents. Such bombing and strafing of bandit hideouts 
calls for extreme accuracy. 


3. Administration and Organization—The Department of Air is responsible for 
policy for organization and contro! of the Royal Australian Air Force. The Air Board 
is responsible, subject to approved policy, for the control and administration of the Royal 
Australian Air Force, and is constituted as follows :—Chief of the Air Staff, Air Member 
for Personnel, Air Member for Technical Services, Air Member for Supply and Equipment, 
Citizen Air Force Member and the Secretary, Department of Air. 


Headquarters of the Royal Australian Air Force is located at Melbourne. An 
Overseas Headquarters is located at London and an Air Attaché at Washington, United 
States of America. 


The units of the Royal Australian Air Force are organized in three functional Com- 
mands thyughout Australia and its territories. 
The Commands are :— , 
Home Command.—Home Command is responsible for the command of opera- 
tional units and the conduct of their operations within Australia and its 
territories. 
Training Command.—Training Command is responsible for the command of 
training units, recruitment and individual training in the R.A.A.F. 


Maintenance Command.-—Maintenance Command is responsible for the command 
of supply and servicing units, and supply and servicing, including technical 
services, of the R.A.A.F. in Australia. 

The organization of the Royal Australian Air Force includes the following types of 
formations and units :— 


(a) Area Headquarters. There are three Area Headquarters (North Eastern, 
North Western and Western) responsible to Home Command for the 
command of units within their geographical areas. 

(b) Sub-formations, comprising a headqu&rters unit to control the activities 
of a number of units at one location. Each formation has a base squadron 
which provides common services to all units at the location. 

(c) Flying Squadrons. These bomber, fighter, transport, target-towing and 
maritime reconnaissance squadrons undertake the operational and 
operational] training flying commitments of the R.A.A.F. 

(d) Aircraft Depots. These units specialize in major overhauls, etc., of aircraft 
and equipment and relieve flying unit ground staff of these commitments. 

(e) Stores Depots. Stores and equipment ordered by the R.A.A.F. are delivered 
to these centrally located depots for distribution to units. 

(f) Flying Training, Ground Training, Navigation, Radio and Air Armament 
Training Units, which specialize in the aircrew and ground training 
required by the R.A.A.F. 
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(g) Airfield Construction Squadrons. These units specialize in the construction 
of R.A.A.F. aerodromes and associated buildings and works services. 

(h) Royal Australian Air Force College. This unit is the training college for 
officer cadet entrants to the R.A.A.F. 

(t) Telecommunications Units. These units are responsible for the com- 
munications services of the R.A.A.F. 


(j) R.A.A.F. Staff College. This college trains specially selected R.A.A.F. 
officers for higher staff and command posts. 


4. National Service Training Scheme.—Under the National Service Training Scheme, 
3,330 personnel undergo training each year (see also § 1, para. 6 above). 


5. Aircraft——Some of the aircraft which are at present being used in the Royal 
Australian Air Force are: bomber squadrons—Lincoln and Canberra ; fighter squadrons 
—Mustang, Vampire and Meteor; transport squadrons—Dakota; maritime reconnais- 
sance squadrons—Lincoln and Neptune ; tactical reconnaissance—Mustang and Auster ; 
training—Tiger Moth, Wirraway, Mustang, Dakota, Lincoln, Beaufighter and Winjeel. 


6. Establishment.—The Royal Australian Air Force establishment, as proposed, 
comprises—(a) a Home Defence Organization, (6) Task Force elements and (c) a Training 
Organization, consisting in all of approximately 16,450 personnel. 


7. Strength of Royal Australian Air Force.—At 1st January, 1954, the strength of the 
Royal Australian Air Force was as follows :—Permanent Air Force, 14,831; Active 
Citizen Air Force, 330; Active Reserve, 1,790 and General Reserve, 17,541. In addition, 
3,330 National Service Trainees undergo 154 days’ training each year and are then 
transferred to the Reserve. 


§ 5. Casualties : Australian Services, 1939-45 War. 


1. General.—This section contains revised information, in detail similar to that 
published in Official Year Book No. 37, on casualties to members of each of the Australian 
Fighting Services during the 1939-45 War. The information is dissected into nature of 
casualty, theatre of war and zone of operations. A separate table is devoted to each of 
the following classes of casualties—(i) Battle Casualties, (ii) Non-battle Casualties on 
Operations or in Operational Areas, and (iii) Casualties not on Operations or in Operational 
Areas. A summary table is also included, showing all casualties in each Service according 
to the nature of casualty. The figures for the respective Services are as comparable as 
inherent differences in the nature of the Services, their methods of operation and their 
systems of records will permit. The letterpress accompanying each table contains such 
explanation as is considered necessafy to amplify or qualify the figures shown. 


All casualties to servicemen and women during the 1939-45 War are included’ in 
these tables. Deaths and illnesses, etc., from natural causes are not included, and complete 
information for all Services is not available. Deaths, however, numbered 3,725 (R.A.N., 
145; AM.F., 3,216; R.A.A.F., 364) and illnesses for the A.M.F. alone numbered 
1,557,651 cases, 


It should be noted that while the figures for “ Killed’ and “ Prisoners-of-war 
escaped, etc.” refer to persons, those for “ Wounded and injured ” refer to cases. Thus 


totals represent the number of casualties, and not the number of persons who suffered 
therein. 


2. All Casualties, Australian Services, 1939-45 War.—The following table is a 
summary of all casualties to members of the Fighting Services during the 1939-45 War. 
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ALL CASUALTIES : AUSTRALIAN SERVICES, 1939-45 WAR.(a) 





i 











' — Royal Australian Royal All 
Particulars. ' Australian Military Australian Services 
‘ Navy. Forces. Air Force. % 

= | 
Killed, died of wounds, injuries, etc. .. . 2,077 21,929 10,277 34,283 
Prisoners. of-war escaped, recovered or - 

repatriated 3 sax 263 20,746 1,255 22,264 
Wounded, injured, ete. (cases) | 579 1775312 3,236 181,127 
Ly \— na 
Total re wi wey 2,919 239,987 14,768 237,674 


‘ 





(a) Excludes deaths and illnesses from natural causes. 


3. Battle Casualties, Australian Services, 1939-45 War.—The table hereunder shows 
particulars of battle casualties under the headings of ‘“‘ War against Germany” and 
“War against Japan”. The following brief explanations are considered necessary for 
the sake of preciseness. 

R.A.N.: ‘‘ Wounded and injured ” includes all cases of wounded and injured in 
action and‘on service. Separation into operational and non-operational areas is not 
practicable. 

A.M.F.: Figures include 222 deaths and 34 wounded in sinking of A.H.S. Centaur 
off the east coast of Australia and 15 deaths and 138 wounded in air raids on Darwin 
and Port Hedland. 


R.A.A.F.: Figures refer to casualties incurred in operations against the enemy. 


BATTLE CASUALTIES : AUSTRALIAN SERVICES, 1939-45 WAR.(a) 



































1 
Royal Australian Royal All 
Particulars. Australian Military Australian Services 
Navy. Forces. ' Air Force. Te 
War Acamnst GERMANY. 
Killed— | 
Kiuled in action and mE: pereumpe H 
dead .. ws goo 2,610 | 5,036 8,546 
Died of wounds .. 3 700 58 761 
Died of wounds while prisoner- -of-war ot 56 9 65 
Died of sickness, disease and injury 
while prisoner-of-war .. 95 I 200 
Presumed died while prisoner-of-war (b) gl 4 
Total killed .. Sa a | 903 3,552 5,117 9,572 
Prisoners-of-war escaped, recovered or 
repatriated 25 ! 6,874 | 1,020 7,919 
Wounded and injured in action (cases) 26 | 8,925 | 529 9,480 
ts 
i 19,351 6,666 26,971 


Total Ri ee os | 954 
{ 


(a) Excludes deaths and illnesses from natnral causes. (b) Includes 79 “ Killed in action "’. 
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BATTLE CASUALTIES: AUSTRALIAN SERVICES, 1939-45 WAR(a)—continued. 





















































' 
d Royal Australian Royal Alt 
pen ugumlion | Miltary | auetaian | services 
War Acarnst Japan. 
j i 
Killea— 
Killed in action and ee presumed 
dead . i es 840 6,294 1,140 | 8,274 
Died of wounds = 41 1,090 65 1,196 
Died of wounds while prisoner-of-war 50 
Died of sickness, disease and injury : 
while prisoner-of-war .. H0 5336 138 i 8,031 
Presumed died while prisoner-of-war (8) 2,392 
Total killed .. ie oe 997 15,161 1,343 17,591 
7 i 
Prisoners-of-war escaped, recovered or | \ 
repatriated — 238 ! 13,872 | 235 14,345 
Wounded and inj jured i in action (cases). . 553 . 13,191 253 i 13,997 
Total 1,788 42,224 ! 1,831 459843 
ALL THEATRES oF Wark. 
t 
Killed— : | 
Killed in action and maleene, epeumpd i i 
dead .. a Pet 1,740 . 8,904 | 6,176 ; 16,820 
Died of wounds .. 44 1,790 123 1,957 
* Died of wounds while prisoner- -of-war ; 106 
Died of sickness, disease and injury 
while prisoner- -of- “war... a0 59431 20% 31200 
Presumed died while prisoner- -of-war (c) 2,482 | J 
: ° 
Total killed .. ' 1,900 ‘18,713 | 6,460 27,973 
Sse, 
Prisoners-of-war escaped, recovered or : ' } 
repatriated : 263 | 20,746 | 1,255: 22,264 
Wounded and injured i in action (cases). . 579 22,116 782 | 235477 
j j | 
' ( 
Total os ce oan 25742 61,575 | 8,497 | 72,814 
sh, | 
(a) Excludes deaths and {llnesses from natural causes. (6) Tacludes 472 “‘ Killed in action”. 


(c)} Includes 551 ‘‘ Killed in action ”. 


4. Non-Battle Casualties on Operations or in Operational Areas, Australian Services, 
1939-45 War.—The next table shows particulars of casualties, other than in battle, 
incurred on operations or in operational areas, classified according to theatre of war. 

R.A.N.: “Killed, ete.” represents mainly fatal accidents on service, including 
drownings. All personnel injured on service are included in the previous table. 

A.M.F.: Figures include all casualties in a areas other than actual battle 
casualties. 


CASUALTIES: AUSTRALIAN SERVICES, 1939-45 War. ILi7Z7 


R.A.A.F.: Figures represent casualties in operational areas, but not directly the 
result of operations. They include all casualties in the United Kingdom other than those 
incurred in operations. 


NON-BATTLE CASUALTIES ON OPERATIONS OR IN OPERATIONAL AREAS : 
AUSTRALIAN SERVICES, 1939-45 WAR.(a) 























Particul Austatian | “Military | Austeatl Ail 
Artic im ¥ Aust 4 
irae ‘Navy. | Fores | AirPorce, | Sarvices. 
War AaarnsT GERMANY. 
Killed, died of injuries, etc. .. 2 és 42 343 1,496 1,881 
Wounded, injured, etc. (cases) oe ae 9,196 845 10,041 
Total = ih a 42 9,539 2,341 | 11,922 
War Aaarst JaPAan. 
Killed, died of injuries, etc. .. se 57 822 689 1,568 
Wounded, injured, etc. (cases) . ace 24,200 633 24,833 
Total a aA ee 57 25,022 I,322 26,401 
| 
ALL THEATRES oF War. 
. , Aare | 
Killed, died of injuries, etc. .. 2.5 99 1,165 2,185 3.449 
Wounded, injured, etc. (cases) ve | is 335396 1,478 | 34,874 
Total Ss ae os 99 34,561 3,663 38,323 








(a) Excludes deaths and iNnesses from natural causes. 


5. Casualties not on Qperations or in Operational Areas, Australian Services, 
1939-45 War.—The figures hereunder relate to all casualties other than those in paras. 
3 and 4 above. 


R.AN.: “ Killed, etc.” represents fatal accidents mainly ashore. All personnel 
injured on service are included in Battle Casualties. 


A.M.F.: Figures include all casualties during training and from traffic accidents, etc. 


R.A.A.F.: Figures for ‘ Australia” include all training casualties in Australia ; 
those for “‘ Overseas” include all casualties incurred in Canada and Rhodesia. Only 
the more serious cases which were reportable to next-of-kin are represented. Figures 
for others are not available. 
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CASUALTIES NOT ON OPERATIONS OR IN OPERATIONAL AREAS : AUSTRALIAN 
SERVICES, 1939-45 WAR.(a) 





















































| Royal | Australian Royal All 
Particulars. ( Australian Military Australian Servi 
(Navy. Forces. Air Force. SEVICES: 
i 
AUSTRALIA. 

f pies 1 oes 
Killed, died of injuries, etc. .. asi 58 2,049 | 1,441 3,548 
Wounded, injured, etc. (cases) i | ve 121,800 873 122,673 

| ‘ 
Total 4 | 58 123,849 2,314 126,221 
OVERSEAS. 
Killed, died of injuries, etc. .. 20 25 168 190 
Wounded, injured, etc. (cases) 60 60 
= 
Total “3 ac ‘ct 20 2 | 228 250 
! = 
Tora. 
Killed, died of injuries, etc. .. ee 78 2,051 (b) 1,632 ; () 3,761 
Wounded, injured, etc. (cases) ate ae 121,800 | (c) 976 (c)122,776 
. (tS 
Total re ax “a 78 123,851 | 2,608 126,537 
(a) Excludes deaths and illnesses from natural causes. (b) Includes 23 members of the W.A.A.A.F. 
not allocated between Australia and Overseas. (c) Includes 42 members of the W.A.A.A.F. and one 


of the R.A.A.F.N.S. not allocated between Australia and Overseas. 


§ 6. War Gratuities. 


I. 1914-18 War.—Reference is made in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see 
No. 15, p. 930) to the bonus payable in accordance with the War Gratuity Acts of 1920 
as a war service gratuity to soldiers and sailors who served in the 1914-18 War. Owing 
to limitations of space this information cannot be repeated, but it may be noted that the 
gratuity was paid in Treasury Bonds, maturing not later than 31st May, 1924, and bearing 
interest at 53 per cent. In necessitinus cases payment was made in cash when desired 
by the person entitled. The first gratuities were made available about the beginning 
of June, 1920. The total amount paid to 30th June, 1953 was £27,515,036 and bonds 
amounting to £11,780 had not been redeemed at that date. 


2. 1939-45 War.—Briefly the War Gratuity Act 1945-1947 provided for payment 
to members of the Forces of war gratuity (a) at the rate of £3 15s. per month of oversea 
service, subject to a qualifying period of 90 days continuous or 180 days in the aggregate 
in twelve months, and of certain subsequent periods in Australia, and (5) at the rate of 
158. per month of Australian service after 6th December, 1941, subject to a qualifying 
period of six months’ service, other than that for which payment at the oversea rate 
was made. All members who performed oversea qualifying service were paid a minimum 
of twelve months’ gratuity at the oversea rate, irrespective of whether the full period 
of twelve months had been completed or not. 
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In cases of death due to war service either overseas or in Australia, where members 
of the family were totally dependent on the deceased member, a minimum payment 
equivalent to three years’ gratuity calculated at the oversea gratuity rate could be made. 
In respect of all other cases of death, overseas and in Australia, due to war service, 
gratuity at the rate accruing to the member at the date of notification of his death was 
continued for a further seven months. 

The period of entitlement to gratuity terminated at the date of discharge or on 30th 
June, 1947, whichever was the earlier. The bulk of the payments were made on 3rd 
March, 195%, but in certain circumstances payments were made at earlier dates. Com- 
pound interest was allowed at the rate of 3.25 per cent. per annum on the yearly credit 
balances. For greater detail of the provisions of the Act see Official Year Book No. 
36, pp. 1073-4. 

A Registrar of War Gratuities controls the register in which are kept the accounts 
of all persons entitled to war gratuity. Provision was made for financing the Act by 
appropriation from Consolidated Revenue Fund and by borrowing. The War Gratuity 
Appropriation Act 1948 created a trust account for the payment of gratuities. Particulars 
of the operations of this fund during the years 1948-49 to 1952-53 were as follows :— 


WAR (1939-45) GRATUITY TRUST FUND. 











( £7000.) ; 
| | | 
Particulars. : 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1951~52. 1952~53. 
| I | 
Balance brought forward... ‘ is i 30,051 36,751 53934 | 45545 
Receipts 8 ste 332249 |: 9,943 30,630 ee bo 
Expenditure... zs 3,198 | 3243 61,447 1,389 | 194 
4,351 


Balance carried forward .. 30,051 36,751 53934 45545 
1 





§ 7. Department of Defence Production. 


1. General._—On 11th May, 1951, a Department of Defence Production and a Depart- 
ment of Supply were established by a decision of the Government. These Departments 
took over the functions previously undertaken by a joint Supply Department. The 
Department of Defence Production is responsible broadly for the production of munitions 
(including aircraft) required by the Services in government-operated factories and in 
industry under contract to the Government. It is also responsible for all those matters 
incidental to production, including the planning of production capacity to meet expected 
future Service requirements. References to previous operations of the various sections 
and establishments of the Department are given in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 1200-9. 


2. Functions of the Department and Acts Administered.—The functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production, as defined in the Administrative Arrangements approved 
by the Governor-General, are :— 

(i) Manufacture, acquisition, provision and supply of munitions for the defence 
forces, that is to say, armaments, aircraft, arms, ammunition, weapons, 
machine tools, war chemicals, radar (and such other items as may be 
mutually agreed with the Department of Supply as falling within the 
definition of munitions), including the materials and plant: necessary for the 
production of those things and all matters incidental thereto, including :— 

The receipt from the Service Departments and other authorities 
or Departments, of orders and forecasts of requirements of munitions ; 
appropriate liaison with the Higher Defence Machinery Service 
Departments and the Department of Supply to deal with Service 
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munitions programmes; operation and management of factories, 
workshops and undertakings concerned in the production of muni- 
tions ; arrangements and all action necessary to secure the manu- 
facture, processing and delivery of munitions; investigations and 
development of Australian sources of munitions production, including 
the establishment of annexes or special capacity in industry for that 
purpose; acquisition by the Commonwealth and the establishment 
of factories and workshops for the purpose of producing munitions ; 
provision and maintenance of stocks of materials and goods for the 
purpose of producing munitions. 


(ii) Employment and training of technicians, workmen and others for the 
purpose of producing munitions, 


(iii) Formation of Industry Advisory Committees to advise the Minister for 
Defence Production regarding :—~ 


The allocation to industry of production programmes of 
munitions; the establishing of additional munitions production 
facilities, including annexes and undertakings; the obtaining of 
appropriate details of Australian industrial capacity required by 
the Department of Defence Production in allocating munitions 
production to industry ; any other matters associated with munitions 
production as specified by the Minister. 


(iv) Provision and control of stores, magazine and similar undertakings required 
in connexion with production of munitions and for other purposes as 
required. 

(v) Arrangements for ascertaining costs and the control and limitation of 
profits in connexion with the production of munitions. 


(vi) Development of inventions originating in Government factories in the 
interests of defence production. 


The Act administered by the Department is the Supply and Development Act 
1939-1948. 


3. Defence Production Planning.—A Defence Supply Planning Branch was estab- 
lished in July, 1950, within the (then) Department of Supply to co-ordinate the planning 
of expansion of production capacity in government-owned factories and in industry. 
When the Department of Defence Production was created, the Branch was transferred’ 
to that Department as the Defence Production Planning Branch. 


Broadly, the functions of the Branch are :—_{i) to arrange production of require- 
ments for the Defence Services on mobilization ; (ii) to plan the expansion of production 
capacity to meet such requirements in war. f 


The following production and related sections exist within the Branch :—(¢) Ammu- 
nition ; (b) Radar and Telecommunications ; (c) Materials; (d) Chemicals and Chemical 
Engineering ; (¢) Weapons and their Equipment including equipment involving optics ; 
(f) Engineer Stores including Mobile Equipment and Small Craft; (g) Production Plant 
and Equipment; (A) Instruments; (7) Electrical. The production sections have a 
particular reference to the manufacture of defence stores and components by industry. 


The Defence Production Planning Branch is the executive instrument of a Committee 
of the same name. The three Defence Services, the Departments of Defence, Defence 
Production, Supply and National Development are represented on the Committee. 
This enables a close liaison to be maintained with the Departments concerned directly 
. and indirectly with defence in the formation of defence production planning policy. 


4. Munitions Factories Munitions factories now in operation are :—Ammunition— 
Footscray, Victoria; Explosives—Maribyrnong, Victoria, Mulwala and St. Mary’s, 
New South Wales; Ordnance—Maribyrnong, Bendigo, Echuca, Port Melbourne Marine 
Engine Works, all located in Victoria ; Small Arms—Lithgow, New South Wales. 
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5. Aircraft Production.—{i) General. Matters relating to the production in Australia 
of military types of aircraft and aero engines and of other aircraft components required 
by the Royal Australian Air Force and the Royal Australian Navy are administered 
by the Division of Aircraft Production of the Department of Defence Production. Aircraft, 
repair and overhaul activities carried out for those Services in civilian establishments 
as distinct from Service workshops, are also the function of the Division, together with 
the responsibility of supplying aircraft and engine spare parts and airborne equipment 
generally. 


(ii) Aircraft, Engine and Other Production. As at 1st July, 1953, the approved 
production programme for the major aircraft manufacturing organizations in Australia 
comprised Canberra jet-engined bombers, Lincoln heavy bombers and small radio- 
controlled jet-propelled target aircraft at the Government Aircraft Factory, Avon Sabre 
jet-engined fighters, C.A. 25 basic trainers and Rolls Royce Nene and Avon turbo-jet 
engines at Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd., and Vampire jet-trainers at 
De Haviland Aircraft Pty. Ltd. 


Associated concurrent activities included the production and repair of retractable 
undercarriages at the Aircraft Engine Factory, the repair and overhaul of propellers 
atthe Propeller Annexe and the production of heavy forgings at the Heavy Forge Annexe. 


(iti) Design and Development Projects. Concurrently with the production pro- 
grammes, projects involving original design studies in aircraft and aero engine fields were 
advanced during the year at the Government Aircraft Factory and at the works of 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd. 


At the former, the first stage of the design and production of radio-controlled target 
aircraft for use at the Rocket Range, Woomera, South Australia, covering both piloted 
and unmanned versions of the aircraft, had been completed at rst July, 1953, and the 
design and production of an improved version of the unmanned aircraft was in progress. 


At the works of Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd., the design and 
development of a basic type of trainer aircraft and the construction of two prototypes 
had been successfully completed and arrangements were in hand for the manufacture of 
production aircraft to the same design. A light radial type aero engine—also designed 
and produced by the Company—for use as a power unit for the basic trainer was under 
test. 


(iv) Repair and Overhaul. During the year the broad policy was continued by the 
R.A.A.F. of returning to the factories in which they were produced all Australian-made 
aircraft and aero engines requiring major overhaul and the incorporation of modifications. 
Repair and overhaul of R.A.A.F. aircraft of other types and of carrier-based aircraft 
operated by the R.A.N. were undertaken by civilian personnel in the aircraft factories 
or in the works of contractors specially equipped to handle this type of work. 


Lincoln aircraft were repaired and extensively modified at the Government Aircraft 
Factory. Mustang and Wirraway aircraft and single and twin-row Wasp radial engines 
and Rolls Royce Nene turbo-jet engines were overhauled by Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corporation Pty. Ltd. in Melbourne, while Rolls Royce Merlin engines from the R.A.A.F. 
and Rolls Royce Griffon and Bristol Centaurus engines from the R.A.N. were overhauled 
at the Aircraft Engine Factory in Sydney. 


At De Haviland Aircraft Pty. Ltd., Vampire, Mosquito and Tiger Moth aircraft and 
Gipsy Major engines were repaired and overhauled and at the Government workshops 
at Parafield, South Australia, Dakota transport and Wirraway aircraft were repaired and 
overhauled. 


(v) Naval Aircraft. The repair and overhaul of carrier-based Fairey “ Firefly” 
and Hawker ‘“‘ Sea Fury ” aircraft operated by the R.A.N. were handled by the Fairey- 
Aviation Company of Australasia Ltd., in Sydney. 
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6. Finance and Accounts——The expenditure on munitions, munitions factories, 
aircraft production, ete., during 1951-52 is shown in the following table :— 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION : TOTAL EXPENDITURE, 1951-52. 














_ horn ( £7000.) — 
Particulars. Expenditure. 

Parliamentary Appropriations .. 6 a ae (a) 7,140 

Trust Fund Accounts— i 
Government Factories and Establishments ae xi 13,762 
Manufacture of Munitions se ig a 6,782 
Munition Materials. . * - rE ae 88 
Defence Production Materials .. i wg ot 345 
Aircraft ar et Me a8 ee we 12,036 
Total Trust Fund Accounts as Se ai 33,013 

| 
Total Expenditure ( 40,153 


= 





(a) Tocludes contribution under Superannuation Act. 


§ 8. Department of Supply. 


1. General.—Reference to the creation of the Department of Supply is containcd 
in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 1257. 


2. Functions of the Department and Acts Administered—The functions of the 
Department include (a) the manufacture, acquisition, provision and supply of services 
and goods other than “‘ munitions ” (that is to say foodstuffs, textiles, clothing, hardware, 
boots and other like supplies) required by Service and other authorities; (6) research 
and scientific development in relation to war matériel, including the operation of the Long 
Range Weapons and other defence science establishments; (c) design and associated 
technical development and inspection of war matériel ; (d) planning for and procurement 
of strategic materials; (e) planning and establishment of manufacturing facilities for 
production of goods other than munitions ; (f) formation of industry advisory committees 
in respect of production and procurement matters ; (g) arranging contracts for supply of 
goods and performance of services ; (h) acquisition, maintenance and disposal of stocks ; 
(?) sale or disposal of surplus or unserviceable property (except buildings or land) ; 
(j) provision of Commonwealth transport facilities (+) security service for Supply and 
Defence Production Departments; (1) arrangements for ascertaining costs and control 
and limitation of profits on production contracts ; (m) co-ordinating estimates, allocation 
and commitment of resources for Defence Supply needs (including munitions) and liaison 
with the National Security Resources Board ; (z) provision and control of stores required 
for or in connexion with matters administered by the Department of Supply; general 
storage for other Departments as required and to the extent facilities are available. 

Acts administered by the Minister for Supply are the Aluminium Industry Act 
1944-1952; Atomic Energy Act 1953; Supply and Development Act 1939-1948. 


3. Research and Development Branch.—(i) General. Considerable success has been 
achieved in all fields of research undertaken by Research and Development Establishments. 
A number of new projects have been commenced and others are being planned. Progress 
has also been made in other directions of defence science. Considerable benefit continues 
to accrue from the Scientific Trainee Scheme adopted by this Department with the object 
of providing experienced and capable scientific and experimental personnel. 

(ii) Long Range Weapons Establishments, South Australia, At Salisbury, work on 
missiles has proceeded in accordance with programmes agreed with the United Kingdom 
Government. The recruitment of scientific and technical staff is being pressed forward 
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urgently. A twice-monthly Hastings Ferry Aircraft Service between the United King- 
dom and Australia has been introduced by the United Kingdom Ministry of Supply to 
facilitate the carriage of personnel and freight for the Project, and a radio-teleprinter 
link has been opened for communication between the two countries. Several United 
Kingdom industrial firms under contract to the Australian Government have established 
subsidiary sections at Salisbury for the purpose of assembling rounds preparatory to trials 
at the Range and reporting to their parent organizations in the United Kingdom regarding 
trials, results, etc. 


Trials are being conducted at Woomera at regular and frequent intervals and the 
ranges are in constant use. An important stage will shortly be reached when trials of 
prototype weapons will commence. In addition the rate of firings will increase con- 
siderably. The construction of housing accommodation is almost completed and the 
majority of houses planned for the Village are occupied. 


The Long Range Weapons Air Component, Mallala, continues to operate from the 
B.A.A.F. Station at Mallala but satisfactory progress is being made on the construction 
of the new airfield at Salisbury and the Air Component will ultimately be transferred to 
this new location. 


(ili) Aeronautical Research Laboratories and Defence Standards Laboratories ( formerly 
Defence Research Laboratories). The Aeronautical Research Laboratories at Fishermen's 
Bend have continued investigations according to their approved programme with 
particular attention to defence problems. In addition these laboratories collaborate 
with the United Kingdom on aeronautical matters of mutual interest. 


The title of Defence Research Laboratories, Maribrynong has been altered to Defence 
Standards Laboratories. The broad function is the application of scientific knowledge 
and research to the problems arising in design, development, manufacture, inspection. 
storage, and use of war material. Research is done on the development of new ana 
improved materials, methods and equipment of known or potential interest. 


(iv) Electronics Research, Propulsion Research, and High Speed Aerodynamics 
Laboratories, Salisbury. These newly-established laboratories now have a small staff of 
experienced scientific and experimental personnel and recruitment of additional staff 
is proceeding. The necessary equipment is being progressively installed to enable these 
laboratories to carry out their specialized functions, and they have now embarked actively 
on defence science investigations and are available for advice to the other laboratories 
in the Defence Group. 


4. Design and Inspection Branch.—Since the previous issue of the Official Year Book 
the title of “‘ Army Branch” has been changed to “‘ Design and Inspection Branch ”’. 
The word design is used here in the wider sense of a design authority. For instance, 
armament production in Australia is based on British designs, but it is necessary to have 
in Australia a design authority to which the production agencies can refer problems arising 
out of differences in British and Australian manufacturing practices, techniques, skills, 
materials and tooling. A high percentage of Army stores is of commercial or near- 
commercial pattern. Examples of these are trucks, earth-moving equipment, electrical 
and general engineering equipment, and general stores. In many of these items the 
amount of design may be small, or may be carried out by their manufacturers, but selection 
of types, makes and models, and their variation if necessary, calls for the existence of a 
design authority with facilities for testing, reporting and making recommendations to 
guide selection. In each field different problems arise for the design authority. For 
example, radio development for the Army is carried out by the trade, but a design 
authority is required as an executive link between the users and the designers and manu- 
facturers. 


To meet its responsibilities as a design authority, the Design and Inspection Branch 
is gradually setting up a design establishment with the following elements :— 
Four design sections to deal with design problems relating to the selection 
and the manufacture of armaments, vehicles, signal equipment, and general 
engineering plant and equipment. 
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Common facilities for dealing with defects, standards, rationalization and 
standardization, production drawings, specifications, publications, testing of 
components and complete electrical and mechanical units, and the construction 
of mock-ups and models. 

The ultimate objective of the design authority is to ensure, on mobilization, that 
selection has been made of each one of the many thousands of types of armament, vehicles, 
telecommunications equipment, general engineering equipment, general stores, and 
clothing and that up-to-date specifications, drawings or sealed samples of each type are 
always available to the Army to support its demands and orders on mobilization and so 
allow production to start without delay. 

To meet its inspection responsibilities the Design and Inspection Branch includes 
an Inspection Service. This Inspection Service whilst primarily intended for the inspec- 
tion of supplies for the Army, also undertakes inspection on behalf of other Departments— 
notably Air, Labour and National Service and External Affairs (inspection of items 
supplied under the Colombo Plan). It also undertakes all proof of armament stores on 
behalf of the three Services. 

The Inspection Service is divided into three main Groups for Engineering, Ammuni- 
tion and Small Arms. and General Stores and Clothing inspection. A Proof and Experi- 
mental Group and an Equipment Information Section are also included. The latter 
holds and issues a complete range of Army drawings and specifications and many others 
including United Kingdom and Australian Joint Service Specifications. It provides the 
data on which production is based. 

Inspection and proof activities increased during 1951-52 owing to large Service 
orders for equipment being placed under the expanded Defence Programme. Orders for 
stores to the value of £39,900,000 were received for the attention of the Army Inspection 
Service during this period, representing an increase of £25,147,000 over the orders placed 
in the previous year. Examination staff increased from 445 to 650. 


5. Contract Board—{i) General. The Contract Board and its State Organization 
under the Supply and Development Act 1939-1948 and Regulations is the authority 
responsible for purchasing supplies or arranging services for the Military, Naval and Air 
Forces of the Commonwealth. Under this Act and Regulations it is also charged with the 
responsibility of arranging for the sale or disposal on behalf of Commonwealth Depart- 
ments of all surplus or unserviceable war matériel, goods and services approved for disposal. 

(ii) The Board and its Administrative Organization. The Contract Board meets in 
Melbourne, and comprises representatives of the Departments of Supply, Defence Pro- 
duction, Navy, Army and Air. The Board’s administrative organization is the Direc- 
torate of Contracts. In each State other than Victoria there is a District Contract Board 
with an administrative organization similar to the Directorate of Contracts. The table 
following shows, in respect of the Contract Board Organization, the purchases and 
realizations from disposals for the years 1950-51 and 1951-52. 


CONTRACT BOARD ORGANIZATION : PURCHASES AND REALIZATIONS FROM 




















DISPOSALS. 
ei etos (4) 
if 
| Purchases. as rere aa 
State. 
1950-SI. 1951-52. 1950-51. 1951-52. 

Contract Board, Victoria .. .. 140,514,989 144,908,560 | 1,106,299 781,520 

District Contract Board— 
New South Wales a -- | 5,546,928 {10,957,545 467,496 708,278 
Queensland os ae ae 751,613 | 1,962,003 169,118 | 103,632 
South Australia se «« 4 1,303,990 | 2,166,286 99,082 102,906 
Western Australia 3a sie 671,855 | 1,228,132 81,695 70,864 
Tasmania ra ee 6 86,473 101,172 23,262 12,441 
Total ea aid .- [48,875,848 161,323,698 | 1,946,952 4 1,779,641 
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6. Tinplate—An account of this Section was given in Official Year Book No. 39, 
pp. 1259-60. Since then the services of the Tinplate Advisory Committee have been 
retained but the appointment of a Controller of Tinplate has been terminated. 

Australia’s tinplate supplies are drawn from the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America, but the system of country-wise allocation was discontinued by both 
sources early in 1953. During the ten years ended 30th June, 1952, Australian con- 
sumption of tinplate averaged 112,000 tons per annum. 





7. Stores and Transport Branch. 
which is responsible for providing all storage and transport facilities necessary to meet 
the official requirements of Commonwealth Departments and authorities. It has branches 
in all States and agents in Canberra and Darwin. 

At the 30th June, 1952, it had under its control land, buildings, plant and machinery 
valued at over £5,030,000 and 4,500,000 square feet of storage space, of which 4,000,000 
square feet was Government-owned and the balance held under tenancy. 

8. Finance Branch.—The expenditure for Department of Supply activities during 
the year 1951-52 is shown in the following table. Expenditure for previous years appear- 
ing in Year Book No. 39, p. 1257 covered. both the Department of Defence Production 
and the Department of Supply. 


SUPPLY: TOTAL EXPENDITURE, 1951-52. 











( £7000.) 
Particulars. Expenditure. 

Parliamentary Appropriations .. Es _ ia (a) 19,915 

Trust Fund Accounts— 
Aluminium Production aie wis - bs 2,710 
Minerals Production .. ws ae e 141 
Government Factory (Clothing) | ed Ee bs 1,306 
Stores and Transport de ie 45279 
Strategic Stores and Equipment “Reserve fe a 7,830 
Total Trust Fund Accounts ws os ae 16,266 
Other. . is ed xs S4 gr 
Total foc pendivure’ ws Seg es - _ 36,272 





(a) Includes amount appropriated for Strategic Stores and Equipment Reserve Trust Account, and 
audit, superannuation and debt charges. 


9. Australian Aluminium Production Commission.—Basic plans for the manufacture 
of aluminium ingot in Australia were approved by the Commonwealth Government in 
April, 1941 as a defence measure designed to make this country independent of oversea 
supplies. In April, 1944 an agreement was made between the Commonwealth and 
Tasmanian Governments for the establishment of the industry in Tasmania. The 
Australian Aluminium Production Commission, consisting of representatives of each of 
the two Governments, was constituted on 1st May, 1945. By legislation passed in 1952, 
the original fund of £3,000,000 to finance the undertaking was increased to £7,250,000 
of which the Commonwealth Government will contribute £5,750,000 and the Tasmanian 
Government £1,500,000. 

Workable deposits of bauxite (aluminium ore) have been proved in New South 
Wales, Victoria and Tasmania. The largest deposits are located in the Inverell district 
of northern New South Wales, where reserves exceeding 8,000,000 tons have been brought 
under Commission control. In the Wessel! Islands, off the coast of Arnhem Land, the 
recent discovery of bauxite led to the proving of approximately 10,000,000 tons of ore 
of good grade, and extensive bauxite areas have been found on the Northern Territory 
mainland. Sufficient local reserves for the establishment of a permanent aluminium 
industry are now assured. The combined Bayer-Hall alumina and reduction plant 
being erected at Bell Bay, Northern Tasmania, will be supplied with power from a new 
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generating station at Trevallyn, near Launceston. The main portions of the works 
have now been erected, and installation of plant is proceeding with the object of bringing 
the project into production in 1954. The design capacity of the plant is 13,000 tons of 
aluminium ingot annually. : 


§ 9. Australian Atomic Energy Commission. 


In November, 1952, a Commission of three members was appointed to control the 
Commonwealth’s activities in relation to uranium and atomic energy, and in April, 1953, 
upon the enactment of the Atomic Energy Act 1953, the Commission was established as a 
statutory authority, with powers and functions as defined in the Act. The Commission 
is a corporate and autonomous body, controlling its own service. It functions under the 
direction of the Minister for Supply. : 


Commonwealth arrangements for securing collective advice on atomic energy matters 
date from 1949, when the Industrial Atomic Energy Policy Committee was established 
to study possible industrial applications of atomic energy, and to recommend a pro- 
gramme of development. This committee functioned until 1952, when it was disbanded 
at its own suggestion and succeeded by the Atomic Energy Policy Committee, a re- 
constituted body with enlarged terms of reference. In the light of recommendations by 
the 1952 Committee, and scientific and organizational developments overseas in relation 
to atomic energy, the Government decided on the establishment of the Commission, and 
legislation was enacted in 1953 to give effect to this decision. 


The functions of the Commission are broadly as follows :—Firstly, it is responsible 
for promoting the search for and production of uranium, and it has wide powers to take 
action to thisend. Secondly, it is given authority to develop the practical uses of atomic 
energy, by constructing and operating plant for this purpose, carrying out research, and 
generally fostering the advancement of atomic energy technology. These powers and 
functions are set out in detail in Part IT. of the 1953 Act: In general, and subject to the 
Commonwealth’s defence powers and particular provisions of the Act, they are to be 
exercised in or in relation to the Territories of the Commonwealth. The development 
of the uranium resources of the States is a State matter, and it is likewise open to the 
States to take such action as they wish to develop the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


On the mining side of its activities the Commission has the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Mineral Resources of the Department of National Development, and under 
these arrangements the Bureau is ‘carrying out a vigorous programme of exploration in 
the Northern Territory. The object of this programme, which is being carried out by 
geophysical, geological and radiometric surveys, is to distinguish the areas in which 
there are indications of the presence of uranium ores, with a view to making these areas 
available for development by private enterprise. One large ore deposit at Rum Jungle, 
discovered by a private prospector in 1949, is already being worked. finance for the 
project having been provided by the Combined Development Agency, a joint United 
States-United Kingdom authority operating from Washington. While this is a govern- 
mental project, the Commission’s objective is to interest private capital in developing 
other prospects which have been located elsewhere in the Territory. The response of 
private enterprise has been active and is growing rapidly, and there are good grounds for 
the hope that the industry will grow to large dimensions. 


As regards developmental work on the scientific side, the Commission has been 
carrying out investigations overseas, and is laying the foundations of a research and 
development programme. As part of this programme a group of Australian scientists 
who have been doing research at the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment at Harwell is being taken on to the Commission’s staff, and research groups 
who have been working in Australia are likewise being recruited. Arrangements for 
baving research carried out by universities and other institutions are also envisaged. 
The general object in view is a full participation by Australia in the advancement of 
atomic energy technology, in order that it may be possible to take advantage of the 

,expected practical uses of this new source of power as goon as they are realizable. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
REPATRIATION. 


§ 1. General. 


An outline of the activities leading up to the formation of the Commonwealth 
Repatriation Commission was given in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 931. Some account 
was given also in the Official Year Book referred to, and in subsequent issues, of the 
policy and general activities of the Department, while detailed information was 
incorporated in regard to such matters as sustenance rates and pensions to members of 
the Forces and dependants. (See Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 598~601.) In 1943 the 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act was amended by the incorporation of the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire into pensions and 
repatriation benefits. A general increase was made of approximately 20 per cent. in the 
rates of war pensions and increases were also made in other repatriation benefits. 


Under the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act 1950, rates of pension and medical 
sustenance were increased, and pensions and benefits under the Act were extended to 
those members of the Forces (and their dependants) engaged in operations in Korea and 
Malaya. Provision was also made for payment to a war widow, on re-marriage, of a 
gratuity equal to one year’s war pension. In addition, an important amendment was a 
change in the basis of war pensioning. Previously, the basis was the daily rate of service 
pay, but under this legislation the rank, not the pay, of the service man or woman became 
the basis. . This change was brought about as the result of the increased rates of 
pay of members of the Forces under the new pay code from ist July, 1947, and the further 
increases since then. The constantly rising rates of pay made it evident that the basis 
of pensioning on the daily rate of pay would be unworkable; for example, the rates of 
pay of more or less senior officers of the 1914-18 War and of the 1939~45 War, discharged 
before 1st July, 1947, were less than the new rates of pay for present day lower ranks, 
with a consequent disparity in the rates of pension. To avoid this disparity, the daily 
rate of pay basis—which had been in operation since the original war pension legislation 
of 1914—-was abandoned in favour of the basis of pensioning according to the rank of the 
member, the basis adopted by other countries. 


Under the Statute Law Revision Act 1950 the title ‘‘ Australian Soldiers’ Repat- 
riation Act 1920-1950 ” was amended to “ Repatriation Act 1920-1950”. 


The main activities of the Repatriation Commission at 30th June, 1953 were confined 
to the grant, review and assessment of war and service pensions, the provision of medical 
treatment, vocational training of the more seriously disabled members, the renewal and 
repair of artificial replacements and surgical appliances, the grant and review of sus- 
tenance and living allowances and the administration of the Soldiers’ Children Education 
Scheme. 
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§ 2. War Pensions. 


1. General.—The first provision for the payment of war pensions to members of the 
Forces and their dependants was made by the Commonwealth Parliament in the War 
Pensions Act 1914, which came into operation on 21st December, 1914. This Act was 
repealed in 1920 by the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act (amended from 31st Decem- 
ber, 1950 to the Repatriation Act). Owing to limitations of space, only some of the 
main features relating to war pensions under the Repatriation Act 1920~1953 are shown 
in the following paragraphs :— 


(i) Eligibility for Pension. There has been a considerable widening of the provision 
in this respect, to the benefit, mainly, of members of the Citizen Military Forces who 
have not served outside Australia. These provisions are summarized as follows :— 


(a) A member of the Forces who served (1) outside Australia, (2) in the 
Territories of Australia, such as Papua and New Guinea, or (3) within 
Australia in circumstances which can be regarded as actual combat against 
the enemy, is covered for war pension purposes in respect of incapacity 
or death which may result from any occurrence happening during the 
whole period of service. 


(b) In other cases where a member served only in Australia, incapacity or death 
to be pensionable must have been attributable to service. 


(c) There is a third ground applicable to all in (a) and (6) who have had at least 
six months’ camp service. This provides that, where a condition pre- 
existed enlistment, a pension may accrue if it is considered that such 
condition was aggravated by service. : 


(ii) Pensions for Incapacity. From 2nd October, 1952 the 100 per cent. pension 
rate for a member’s incapacity was increased from £7 to £8 per fortnight (higher rates 
were payable in respect of certain commissioned ranks) and the rates for wives and 
children of such members were increased to £3 11s. and £1 7s. 6d. per fortnight respectively. 
From 5th November, 1953 a further increase of 5s. was made in the member’s Ioo per 
cent. incapacity rate to £8 5s. per fortnight (or higher according to rank). The rates for 
wives and children were unchanged. 


(iii) Supplementation of Pension. Where a member in receipt of a pension at the 
maximum rate is, because of his war disability, temporarily (for at least three months) 
precluded from earning, an additional pension may be granted to bring the total pension 
to the member up to £18 ros. per fortnight. 


(iv) Women’s Nursing and Auxiliary Services. Members of Women’s Services are 
entitled to pensions and other benefits as prescribed in the Act on the same basis as male 
members of the Forces. 


(v) Tuberculosis. In the case of a member of the Forces who served in a theatre of 
war, and, at any time after discharge became or becomes incapacitated, or died or dies, 
from pulmonary tuberculosis, war pension is payable, and medical treatment is provided 
on application as if the incapacity or death resulted from an occurrence on service. (See 
also § 3. Service Pensions.) 


(vi) Spectal Rates. Those who have been totally blinded as the result of war service 
and those who are permanently totally incapacitated receive as from 5th November, 
1953, special pensions of £18 10s. per fortnight. The rates for Tuberculars, Class ‘‘ B” 
(fit for light employment) were increased from £12 to £13 per fortnight. In addition to 
the special pension from 2nd October, 1952, an attendant’s allowance of £3 10s. per 
fortnight may be granted to the war-blinded and fo certain others who are deemed to be 
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in need of an attendant. A war-blinded member who is also affected with total loss of 
speech or total deafness is entitled from 2nd October, 1952 to an attendant’s allowance 
of £7 per fortnight in lieu of that referred to above. The wife and any children under 16 
years of age receive the same rates as shown in sub-para. (ii). 


(vii) Specified Disabilities. Where the disability is amputation of a limb or limbs 
or total loss of vision in one eye, amounts ranging from 17s. to £10 5s. per fortnight 
in addition to the.statutory rate of pension are payable as from 5th November, 1953. 
In addition, allowances of either £3 tos. or £7 per fortnight are payable in certain double 
amputation cases. : 


(viii) Time Inmit for Wives and Children Removed. Prior to the 1950 amending 
Act, wives: who were married and children who were born after rst July, 1938 were 
ineligible to receive a war pension. This time limit was removed as from 2nd November, 
1950, 


(ix) Rates of Pensions for Death. (a) Widows. As already indicated, rates of pension, 
which were previously based on the daily rate of pay of the member, are now based on 
the rank of the member. From 5th November, 1953 the rates were increased by 5s. per 
fortnight, the minimum rate being increased from £7 to £7 5s. per fortnight. In addition 
to the pension, the widow receives an allowance if she has dependent children, if she is 
permanently unemployable, or if she is over 50 years of age ; this allowance was increased 
to £3 gs. per fortnight. 


(b) Children. From 2nd October, 1952, the rate of pension for the eldest child 
(under 16 years of age) was increased to £2 13s. per fortnight, and that of each younger 
child to £1 17s. In addition to the pension, an amount of 12s. per fortnight may be paid 
in certain circumstances. Where both parents are dead each child is pensioned at the 
rate of £4 16s. per fortnight. 


(x) Widowed Mother on Death of Member. A pension ranging from £4 tos. to £8 6s. 
per fortnight, according to the rank of the member, may be granted to a widowed mother 
of a deceased unmarried son, provided widowhood occurred either prior to or within 
three years after the death of the member. The pension may be supplemented by payment 
of an additional amount constituting the difference between the statutory pension and 
£9 158. per fortnight or part thereof, according to the extent of other income of the 
pensioner. The.value of property possessed by the widowed mother does not affect the 
issue. This rate, which took effect from 5th November, 1953, represents an increase 
of £1 per fortnight on the previous rate of £8 15s. which operated from 2nd October, 1952. 


2. Appeals Tribunals.—The principal Act was amended as from 1st June, 1929 
to create tribunals to hear appeals in regard to war pensions. The War Pensions 
Entitlement Appeal Tribunal is empowered to hear and decide any appeal by or on 
behalf of ex-members of the Forces or their dependants against a decision of the 
Repatriation Commission that an incapacity or the death of an ex-member did not 
arise out. of war service. Assessment Appeal Tribunals were created to hear and decide 
any appeal against a current assessment or a “ Nil”? assessment of war pension made 
by the Repatriation Commission in respect of an incapacity of an ex-member of the 
Forces which had been accepted as arising out of war service. Provision was made by 
subsequent legislation to enable the Tribunals to hear appeals by certain members for 
service pensions. 


3. Summary of War Pensions, 1952-53.—At 30th June, 1953, the number of war 
pensions for the 1914-18 War was 143,496, for the 1939-45 War, 399,734, and for the 
Koreaand Malaya Operations 744, making a total of 543,974 with a liability of £34,230,567 
per annum. The amount paid in pensions during the year 1952-53 was £34,355,795- 
The outstanding features for 1952-53 for each war were as follows :— 
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WAR PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1952-53. 














7 —18 S Korea and 
Particulars. otal 7930745 ser Total. 

New claims granted bes ~ 3,090 33,944 309 375433 
Restorations 3 ae 587 1,478 5 2,070 
Claims rejected (gross) we oS 1,136 8,034 241 9,411 
Pensions reviewed . oe 18,109 82,492 152 100,753 
Pensions cancelled or discontinued | oe 2,553 12,172 21 14,746 
Deaths of pensioners : 3,887 1,705 5 5,597 
Number of pensions in force at 30th 

June, 1953 143,496 | 399,734 | 744 | 543,974 
Annual pension liability at 30th June, 

1953 £ |15,674,373 118,502,675 | 53,519 34,230,567 
Amount paid i in pensions during the year 


1952-53-- “ : £ (2) (a) (a) _|34,355,795_ 


(a) Not available. 
4. Classes of War Pensions, Australia, 1952-53—(2) New Claims Granted. The 


following is an analysis of the total number of new claims granted during 1952-53 :— 


WAR PENSIONS : NEW CLAIMS GRANTED, AUSTRALIA, 1952-53. 








Korea and 





Class. 1914-18 | 1939-45 Mal Total, 
7 ar War. , Gparationa: : 
Members .. es ae = “885 . 6,419 | 379 7,483 
Wives of members .. te a 1,322 | 7449 . 85 8,856 
Children .. sn ne ue 757 19,650 | 102 | 20,509 
Other dependants .. zt ats 126 | 426 I 33: 585 
Total dee ns sis - 3,090 | 33,944 399 ' 37.433. 


(b) Pensions in Force. The following table shows the number of pensions in force at 
30th June, 1953 for each war and for each class of pensioner :— 


WAR PENSIONS IN FORCE, AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1953. 


Number of Pensioners at 30th June, 1953. 























Class. 1914-18 4036- Korea and 
War. 6s cert etl 
_ Orphan children— 
Children of deceased members us 879 10,271 53 11,203 
Double orphans .. tia ie 57 213 | os 270 
War widows . a 8 és 17,020 9,184 ; 45 26,249 
Members .. ie ae ae 62,703 125,366 327 188,396 
Children .. ae be whe 6,629 148,615 | 146 155,390 
Wives és #3 5 a 52,702 99,237 124 152,063 
Parents .. at oe 3,214 6,653 46 9,913 
Brothers and sisters ae Sa 106 116 3 225 
Others tee a ve ys 186 79 i 265 
Total “ “ -- | 143,496 | 399,734 744. | 543,974, 





(c) Special Rate Pensions. At 30th June, 1953 special rate pensions of £17 ros. 
per fortnight were being paid to the following classes of members of the Forces :— 


WAR PENSIONS : MEMBERS ON SPECIAL RATES, AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1953. 


Korea and | 








1914-18 1939-45 
Class. | War. | War. 7 Rema act Total. 
Blinded members .. os ws 194 | 192 2 | 388 
Tubercular members 834 ° 1,13 1! 1,966 
Totally and permanently incapacitated ; 

members ‘ sé 8,296 | 2,397 2 | 10,695 
Tuberculars, Class “ B” (a)... a 231 | 604 835 











(a) Rate £12 per fortnight. 


War 
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5. Number of War Pensioners and Annual Liability, States, etc., 30th June, 1953.— 
The following table shows the number of pensions in force and annual liability for each 


war at 30th June, 1953 according to place of payment. 


(The amount paid is shown on 
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WAR PENSIONS : NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY, 30th JUNE, 
1953. 
| Number of War Pensions in Force at 30th June, 1953. 
t 
I i ELL 
: neapaci- . si 
Where Paid. tated iad Dependants Liability. 
Members ated of Deceased | Total. 8. 
gs | actin, | Memb | 
1914-18 War. 
1 
New South Wales 20,636 19,591 | 7,038 47,265 | 5,279,961 
Victoria. . 20,965 19,526 | 6,748 | 47,239 | 4,992,450 
Queensland ss Ts247 6,760 | 1,851 15,858 | 1,707,575 
South Australia .. 4,440 | 42413 | 1,691 10,544 | 1,271,798 
Western Australia 5,248 52294 | 1,583 12,125 | 1,197,732 
Tasmania ; 2,789 | 2,977 | 848 6,614 | 833,772 
Total, Australia 61,325 58,561 19,759 139,645 |15,283,288 
London Office .. 7 1,149 1,273 937|  3:359 | 346.155 
Other Oversea Countries .. 229 | 166 97 492 44,930 
Total 62,703 60,000 20,793 | 143,496 |15,674,373 
1939-45 War. 
SS ae 
New South Wales 46,022 86,157 | 9,716 141,895 | 6,568,528 
Victoria. . 31,731 61,878 = 7,033. | 100,642 | 4,743,477 
Queensland sis 16,014 33,233 | 3.317 52,564 | 2,413,892 
South Australia .. 13,696 29,531 2,213 45440 | 2,091,190 
Western Australia 12,468 25,558 2,386 40,412 | 1,710,206 
Tasmania . 4,994 11,508 ; 822 17,324 866,629 
Total, Australia 124,925 | 247,865 1 25,487 | 398,277 |18,393,922 
London Office... 287 405 | 343 1,035 84,369 
Other Oversea Countries 154 213 55 422 24,384 
Total 125,366 | 248,483! 25,885 | 399,734 |18,502,675 
Korea AND Mataya OPERATIONS. 
New South Wales 129 100 
Victoria. . F 89 60 
Queensland a a 43 59 
South Australia .. ed 21 23 
Western Australia = 31 25 
Tasmania . 12 7 
Total, Australia 325 274 130 
London Office .. se I : | : 
Other Oversea Countries : ' 
Total 326 274 | 144' 744.| 53,579 
i 
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6, Summary of War Pensions, 
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1930-31, 


1938-39 and 1944-45 to 1952-53.— 


(i) Austraita. The following table shows, for each war, the number of pensions granted, 
claims rejected, pensions in force, and the annual liability for pensions in each of the years 
ended 30th June, 1945 to 1953, and the total annual liability for war pensions for each of 
the years ended 30th June, 1931, 1939 and 1945 to 1953 :— 


WAR PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 





° 


Number of War Pensions i in Force at 30th June. 





























fe | Antiual 

Year ended | Pensions Claims q : ension 
a neapaci- Depend- | = | Liability 

3oth June Granted. Rejected. . tated ‘ants of | Deyena | ‘at 3oth 

Members Incapaci- Deceased Total. « June. 

of the | | tated | Members. (£.) 
Forces. Members. I . 
) 
1914-18 War. 
1945 681 954! 70,980 87,048 21,175 179,203 | 8,298,185 
1946 650 552 69,640 | 79,964 | 20,381 | 169,985 { 8,268,492 
1947 811 572 68,375 | 73,825 | 19,759 161,959 | 8,163,025 
1948 1,378 717 67,116 | 68,323 19,863 155,302 | 8,475,915 
| i 
1949 1,902 | 768 66,264 63,937 20,137 150,338 { 9,654,011 
1950 2,547 1,201 65,622 ° 60,141 20,509 146,272 | 10,103,752 
I95I 8,567 1,480 . 64,889 | 62,918 20,709 ; 148,516 } 13,271,144 
1952 4,090 7,386 | 63,800 : 61,775 20,684 i = 146,259 | 14,447,983 
1953 3,090 1,136 , 62,703 60,000 20,793 , 143,496 | 15,674,373 
t ' ‘ 
1939-45 War. 
1945 50,649 41,619 35,766 49,460 16,650 | 101,876 | 3,430,679 
1946 92,986 66,766 68,097 95,829 25,479 | 189,405 | 5,604,964 
1947 51,019 31,266 §3,995 122,205 | 26,478 | 232,678 6,841,567 
1948 39,188 13,614 92,657 142,112 , 26,530 | 260,299 | 7,759,793 
1949 39,016 8,192 | 99,852 | 163,504 + 26,421 | 289.777 |} 9,522,250 
1950 44,392 7,312 108,922 | 189,413 26,649 324,984 { 10,638,011 
1951 39,866 8,387 115,942 | 213,735 26,434 354,11 | 14,483,436 
1952 36,259 8,864 120,889 231,068 | 26,232 | 378,189 | 15,862,473 
1953 33,944 8,034 \ 125,366 i 248,483 | 25,885 | 399,734 | 18,502,675 
Korea AND MALAYA OPERATIONS. 
1951 48 ae | 5 rT 42 48 6,265 
1952 312 153 159 109 99 367 30,873 
1953 399 241 326 274 144 744 53,519 
ToTau. 

1931 11,555 920 75316 172,389 35,617 283,322 | 7,774,806 
1939 6,794 7-541 | 77,151 144,571 27,571 249,293 | 7,681,095 
1945 51,330 42.573 106,746 136,508 37,825 281,079 | 11,728,864 
1946 93,636 67,318 137,737 1755793 45,860 3591390 | 1317731456 
1947 51,830 31,838 | = 152,370 196,030 46,237 394,637 | 15,004,592 
1948 40,566 14.331 | 158,773 210,435 46,393 415,601 | 16,235,708 
1949 40,938 8,960 166,116 227,441 46,558 440,015 | 19,176,261 
1950 46,939 8,513 174,544 249,554 47,158 471,256 | 26,741,763 
1951 48,481 9,867 180,836 274,054 47,185 502,675 } 27,760,845 
1952 40,661 10,403 184,848 292,952 47,015 524,815 | 30,341,329 
1953 37,433 9.411 188,395 308,757 46,822 543,974 | $4,230,567 
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(ii) Amount Paid and Place of Payment. The following table shows for the years 
1947~48 to 1952-53 the amounts paid in pensions and place where paid :— 


WAR PENSIONS : AMOUNT PAID. 




















(£.) 
pr ws ee Pe ye pee pe ee 

: 
Place of Payment. 1947-48. 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. 

' | 

\ ; 
New South Wolsela) 5,984,610] 6,713,900] 7,392,793] 9,446,734|11,046,938|11,769,571 
Victoria. 4:430,021| 5,249,295] 5,857,530] 7,303,282] 9,184,196] 9,918,742 
Queensland. . -. | 1,793,996] 2,074,951 2,381,093| 3,016,499] 3,777,019] 4,109,763 
South Australia(b) .. | 1,402,474] 1,717,225] 1,947,530] 2,452,245| 3,046,575] 3,349,407 
Western Australia .. 1,499,821] 1,758,028! 1,887,885 2,272,533) 2,714,606] 2,921,367 
Tasmania .. .» _ 782,474] 908,734) 1,017,889) 1 297,490, 1,560,560| 1,714,009 
Oversea. oo 363,377| 332,359] 379.4471 402,935’ 515,119] 572,276 

BS a 
Total .. |16,262,773]18,754,492|20,864,179 26,191,718131,845,013 3453559795 

i — 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. 


§ 3. Service Pensions. 


1, General. The payment of service pensions is provided for in the Repatriation 
Act 1920-1953 and has operated since 1st January, 1936. 


Originally fixed on a lower scale, the rate of service pension for a member of the 
Forces now conforms to the rate of the age or invalid pension, which from 5th November, 
1953 was £7 per fortnight. The maximum rate for the wife of a member is £3 108. per 
fortnight ; the rate for the first child under 16 years of age is 238. per fortnight and 5s. 
per fortnight is payable for each of the younger children up to three in number. The 
actual rate payable in any case is determined after taking into consideration all other 
income received and property (apart from the home and certain other exemptions) owned. 
by the pensioner, and no service pension can be paid where the other income and/or 
property exceeds certain specified limits. From 5th November, 1953 the “‘ allowed 
income ” was £286 per annum for a single man and £572 per annum in the case of a 
member and eligible wife. Ifa member has property (apart from the home and certain 
other exemptions) exceeding in value £1,250 (£2,500 for a member and eligible wife), 
that alone precludes payment of a pension. Pension is assessed according to the amount 
of income ; if the income from all sources is less than the amount shown above, service 
pension is assessed at such rate as will, with that other income, bring the total income 
(including service pension) of the pensioner up to the “ allowed income ” provided that 
the pension cannot exceed the maximum rate specified for the particular class of case, 
If assessable property is held, then a deduction is made from the pension assessed accord- 
ing to income only, the deductions being made at so much for each complete £10 of 
property in excess of £150 (or £300 in the case of member and eligible wife). The deduc- 
tions are as follows :—for each £10 from £150 to £450, gd. per fortnight ; for each £11 
of the portion from £450 to £1,250, 1s. 6d. per fortnight. 
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Female members of the forces were made eligible in 1936 for consideration of service 
pensions if they embarked for service abroad ; previously they must have served in a 
theatre of war. In the same year an institutional rate of service pension not exceeding 
128. per fortnight was made available. This pension rate from 5th November, 1953 was 
£2 9s. per fortnight, and benefits particularly inmates of mental hospitals. 


Eligibility for service pensions may be established on the following grounds :— 


(a) Sixty years of age or more, provided the member served in a theatre of 
war, but eligibility on this ground applies only to the member and not 
to his wife or children. In the case of a female member of the forces, 
the qualifying age is 55 years, and service abroad, not necessarily in a 
theatre of war, is sufficient. 


(6) Permanently unemployable, provided the member served in a theatre of 
war (or, in the case of a female member, served abroad). Under this 
class pensions may be paid to the member, his wife and children up to 
four in number. 


(c) Pulmonary tuberculosis, whether the member served in a theatre of war or 
not. Under this class, also, pensions are payable to the wife and children 
up to four in number. 


Only thése members who qualify under Class (c) are entitled to receive both service 
and invalid pensions at the same time. 


From 1st November, 1941, service pensions were extended to veterans of the South 
African War 1899-1902, and in 1943 to members of the Forces of the 1939-45 War. 


2. Operations, 1952-53.—The following table gives a summary relating to service 
pensions during 1952-53 :— 


Claims granted during year— 


Members of the Forces .. a id ats 2,804 
Wives .. os ad a ae <3 880 
Children es io we vs ve 392 

Total as ae ns ar es 4,076 


Claims rejected during year— 


Members of the Forces .. oa a bs 643 
Wives .. we = a i a 342 
Children ti ate os “ at 226 
Total os ae ee fe < I,21I 

Service pensions cancelled or discontinued during year .. 1,608 
Deaths of pensioners during year as es a 950 
Pensions in force at 30th June, 1953... 38 +e 19,177 
Annual pension liability on 30th June, 1953 oe «+ £2,405,744 


Amount paid in pensions during the year ate .. £2,225,044 
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. 3. Number of Service Pensioners and Amount Paid.—{i) Summary, Australia, 
1943-44 to 1952-53. The following table shows the number of service pensions in force 


and the amount paid in pensions for the ten years 1943-44 to 1952-53 :— 


SERVICE PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 


























Number of Service Pensions in Force at 30th June— 
.. Permanentt: Suffering fi 
Rod ree Oneaiplayable: Pulmonary Tuberculosis: aroun 
joth June— + yrembers ‘ - Total Pensions. 
" al. 
Forces. neue — Depen- mont ers Depen- 
Forces. dants. Forces. dants. 
' £ 
1944 4,235 3,628 4,025 290 406 | 12,584 | 652,534 
1945 4437 39702 3,807 258 } 362 | 12,566 | 648,996 
1946 4,971 3,896 3,633 244 | 345 | 13,089 | 804,880 
1947 5,804! 4,312 | 3,657 254; 358] 14,475 | 904,120 
1948 6,610 4,660 3,791 271 ! 358 | 15,690 | 1,238,112 
1949 72070 4,613 3,699 27% | 365 | 16,018 | 1,328,955 
1950 72448 4,608 3,598 299 | 385 | 16,338 | 1,431,687 
I951 72456 4492 3,911 279 | 374 16,512 | 1,507,258 
1952 73587 4,561 4,270 269 | 389 17,076 | 1,778,380 
! 
1953 8,703 4,971 4,780 291 | 432 | 19,177 | 2,225,044 








(ii) Amount Paid and State where Paid. The following table shows for the years 


1948~49 to 1952-53 the amounts paid in pensions and the State where paid :— 


SERVICE PENSIONS : AMOUNT PAID. 














{£.) 

} ; ; 
State Where Paid. 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1951-52. ; 1952-53. 

4 | ' 

| j aa, 
New South Wales(a) ' 443,541! 477,845 515,730 ! 609,432 | 764,803 
Victoria. . a 322,659 347,274 332,924 | 382,584 503,946 
Queensland 226,079 ' 247,842 i 265,754 325,546 | 396,090 
South Australia (5) 142,015 142,339 1555384 | 174,303 i 215,626 
Western Australia 150,375 165,639 184,744 224,558 i 278,115 
Tasmania 40,286 | 50,748 | 52,722 61,957 | 66,464 

Be 
Total 


! 
1,328,955 1,431,687 | 1,507,255 | 1,778,380 | 2,225,044 


‘ 





(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


(b) Includes Northern Territory. 
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§ 4. Medical Treatment of Returned Soldiers Suffering from War 
Service Disabilities. 

At 30th June, 1953 there were 5,745 in-patients, including a number whose care 
was undertaken by the Repatriation Commission on behalf of other countries or 
Commonwealth Departments. There were 305,820 out-patient attendances for treatment 
during the year, excluding 606,401 treatments by the 3,127 local medical officers resident 
in metropolitan and country areas and New Guinea. The expenditure to 30th June, 
1953 was £54,215,9I0. 


§ 5. General Benefits and Miscellaneous. 


1. Other Departmental Activities—(i) General. During the 1939-45 War, the 
ordinary activities of the Department in the way of general benefits for the welfare of 
members and dependants were carried on without interruption. They were mainly 
education and training of children under the Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme, 
medical benefits for widows and children of deceased members and for widowed mothers 
of deceased unmarried members, funeral expenses for certain classes of members and 
dependants, and allowances to certain classes of dependants in lieu of pension. 


By legislation passed in June, 1940, these benefits were extended to members engaged 
in the 1939-45 War and in November, 1950 to those engaged in the Korea and Malaya 
Operations and new benefits designed for the re-establishment of members after discharge 
from the Forces were made available. The re-establishment benefits administered by the 
Repatriation Commission are :—payments of re-employment allowance while awaiting 
employment ; provision of tools of trade and equipment where such are necessary to the 
member’s employment ; transportation expenses to meet the cost of fares and removal of 
household belongings, where a member, or member and family, take up training, employ- 
ment, a business, or settle on the land; supplementation of wages of apprentices whose 
apprenticeships were interrupted by war service; re-establishment loans to enable 
members and widows to establish themselves in businesses, practices or other occupations, 
including (until the Division of War Service Land Settlement began operations early in 
1946) agricultural occupations ; payment of re-establishment allowance during the early 
stages of establishment in business; gifts up to £75 for furniture to members who are 
blinded or totally and permanently incapacitated, also to widows with children under 
16 years of age; and free passages to Australia for wives, widows and children of members 
who married abroad (and passages outward from Australia in certain cases of members 
and dependants). 


In 1949 the Commission took over the functions of the Re-establishment Division 
of the former Department of Post-war Reconstruction, and is responsible for the co- 
ordination of all matters relating to training under the Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Training Scheme. Re-establishment of the more seriously disabled where ordinary 
training is not sufficient continues to be a function of the Commission, and special means 
have to be found to overcome each problem. 


(ii) Review of General Benefits. The following paragraph gives particulars of the 
more important general benefits for each war (those for Korea and Malaya Operations 
are included under the 1939-45 War) for the period from 8th April, 1918 to 30th June, 


1953+ 
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(a) Employment— 

1914-18 War: Number of applications, 251,200; Expenditure— 
sustenance while awaiting employment, £1,768,000; tools of trade and 
fares, etc. (gift), £554,000 ; tools of trade (loan), £21,800. 

1939-45 War: The placing of members in employment was carried 
out by the Commission for only a short period prior to the inauguration 
of the Department of Labour and National Service, but the Commission 
has the responsibility of payment of re-employment allowance, provision 
of tools of trade and payment of fares and removal expenses. Number 
of cases and expenditure to 30th June, 1953 were as follows :—Re-employ- 
ment allowances—66,653, £1,027,402; tools of trade (gift)—260,914, 
£1,889.794; (loan)—19,394, £290,062; fares and removal expenses, 
16,328, £232,093. 


(b) Vocational Training— 
1914-18 War: Number of members completed training in full-time 
courses, 27,696; expenditure, £4,849,600. 


1939-45 War : Wages paid by way of supplementation to apprentices 
£3,872,899. 
(c) Business Loans— 
1914-18 War: 6,130, £421,800. 


1939-45 War: 27,485, £7,223,954. Allowances pending pro- 
ductivity of business—1,382, £83,884. Fares and removal expenses to 
member proceeding to a business, £495. 


(d) Furniture Granis— 


1914-18 War: Expenditure—gift (to members blinded or totally 
and permanently incapacitated and to widows), £75,190 ; loan (to other 
classes of members), £1,031,570 ; total number of cases, 35,400. ~ 


1939-45 War: Gift (no loan cases)—widows, 5,675, £392,347; 
members, 372, £22,883. 


(e) Free Passages— 
1914-18 War: £509,120. 
1939-45 War: To Australia—4,749, £310,582; from Australia— 
67, £10,134. 
(f) Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme— 


Main Scheme: Full-time training as from 12 years of age. 
é 











Particulars. rare te : 7930745 
Applications a og a ia 32,461 13,249 
Approved oe ae ae 30,779 12,948 
Completed training ‘ ts ns 24,699 5,210 
Withdrawn during training | tea = 4,068 | 462 
Awaiting next steee of fraining is + 48 125 
In training ~ E x rary 1,964 7,151 
Ve 
Expenditure ba aA as a £4,048,076 








Minor benefits prior to entrance to main scheme : For all Wars, £88,094. 
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(iii) Total Expenditure on General Benefits. The total expenditure on general benefits, 
apart from war and service pensions, from 8th April, 1918 to 30th June, 1953, for all 
wars since 1914 was £88,672,322 (including loan £9,200,335). Of this total the largest 
amounts were absorbed by medical treatment with £54,215,910, vocational training with 
£8,797,652, and expenses in providing employment, £5,859,574. 


2. Expenditure of Repatriation Commission, 1952-53.—The expenditure of the 
Commission for the year ended 30th June, 1953 was £50,515,138, distributed as follows :— 


_ Repatriation benefits— £ 
Loans to members ss 3 ee 0 ae 269,352 
Grants to members and general expenditure (including main- 

tenance of training schools, medical institutions, etc.) .. 10,550,086 

Assistance to members in necessitous circumstances .. oe 2,251 

Total .. a ey ar ue .. 10,821,689 

Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme .. aes ee a 287,283 

War and Service Pensions .. ss a a .. 36,577,056 

Administrative costs— £ 

Salaries es 3s ais a « «2,375,293 
Contingencies .. ale ste os .. 453,817 

' 2,829,110 

Grand total at ae oe a ++ 50,515,138 


3. Settlement on the Land of Returned Service Personnel.—Reference to the 
settlement on the land of returned service personnel will be found in Chapter IV.—Land 
Tenure and Settlement. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
' MISCELLANEOUS. 


This chapter comprises miscellaneous statistics and other descriptive information 
not directly related to the subjects of the preceding chapters, arranged in sections as 
follows :— 


1. Valuation of Australian Production; 2. Indexes of Production; 3. New 
Building ; 4. Consumption of Foodstuffs and Beverages ; 5. ‘Retail Trade ; 
6. Patents, Trade Marks and Designs; 7. Copyright; 8. Australian Ship- 
building Board; 9. War Service Homes Division; 10. Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization ; 11. Australian Institute 
of Anatomy; 12. Commonwealth Observatory; 13. Standards Associa- 
tion of Australia; 14. Film Censorship Board; 15. Australian National 
Film Board and the Film Division; 16. National Safety Council of Aus- 
tralia; 17. Australian Road Safety Council; 18. Lord Howe Island ; 
19. The United Nations; 20. Diplomatic and other Representatives 
Overseas and in Australia. 


§ 1. Valuation of Australian Production. 


1. General—The value of production for Australia is computed in accordance 
with the decisions reached at the Conferences of Australian Statisticians and principally 
rt the Conference held in 1935. The figures published below have been compiled by 
the State Statisticians from the best data available, and relate to 1951-52. Comparable 
details for 1950-51 may be found in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 45, Part II.—Non- 
Rural Industries and Value of Production. The adoption of substantially uniform methods 
of valuing production and of estimating elements of costs of production and marketing 
renders the results comparable as between States. 


Attention is directed to the fact that the values shown in the tables herein refer 
only to recorded production and exclude the buildirg and construction industry, those 
industrial establishments not classified as factories, and agricultural and farmyard produce 
obtained from areas of less than one acre. 


The following is a brief explanation of the terms used :— 

(a) Gross Value is the value placed on recorded production at the wholesale 
price realized in the principal markets. (Ir cases where primary products 
are consumed at the place of production or where they become raw 
material for a secondary industry, these points of consumption are 
presumed to be the principal markets.) 


(b) Local Value is the gross production valued at the place of production and 
is ascertained by deducting marketing costs from the gross value. 
(Marketing costs include freight, cost of containers, commission and other 
charges incidental thereto.) | 


(c) Net Value represents the net return to the producer after deducting 
from the gross value costs of marketing and of materials used in the 
process of production. Materials used in the process of production 
include seed, power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils, fodder 
consumed by farm stock, manures, dips, sprays and other costs. No 
deductiop has been made for depreciation and maintenance costs. 
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It should be noted that costs of maintenance of farm buildings and fences have not 
been deducted from the value of production of rural industries, as particulars are not 
available for all States. In addition, there is an overstatement in the net value of 
production for New South Wales and Tasmania by the inclusion of power costs in rural 
industries. These costs, which amounted to £1,892,000 in New South Wales in 1940-41 
and £86,510 in Tasmania in 1941-42 have not been ascertained in later years. The value 
shown for Mines and Quarries in Tasmania is understated owing to the omission of 
Quarries. This understatement, however, is more or less offset by the inclusion of 
production costs in Mining. Production costs are not available for all States in respect 
of Fisheries, and local values have been used for this industry with consequent over- 
statement. 

2. Value of Production, Australia, 1951-52.—The following table shows particulars 
of the gross, local and net values of production in Australia by industries during the year 
3951-52 :— 

GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION: AUSTRALIA, 
1951-52. 
( £7000.) 








Net Value of 


Local Value— ' , : 
. | Production (without 
Gross Production | deduction of 


' 
! valued at Place of bho 
H Production. depreciation or 


' 
Gross Production | 

Industry. Q valued at 
Principal Markets. 














maintenance), 
Agriculture - me 332,147 ! 288,689 | 246,685 
Pastoral .. Ls ae 449,820 420,294 400,493 
Dairying .. - Se 130,307 | 122,642 103,776 
Poultry .. i ee 48,519 | 43,920. 31,554 
Bee-farming ng 862 | 774 774 
Total, Rural id 961,655 | 876,319 | 783,282 
Trapping . a oe 7,406 | 6,713 6,713 
Forestry .. se Pa 41,356 ! 37,905 37905 
Fisheries .. a ea, 6,638 |! 5,729 (a) 5,729 
Mines and Quarries” Ss 116,205 ! 114,712 | 97,199 
Total, Non-rural Le! 171,605 165,059 | 147,540 
Total, All Primary .. | 1,133,260 1,041,378 | 930,828 
Factories .. is (b) 1,023,976 | (6) 1,023,976 ! 1,023,976 
Total, All Industries sc 2,157,230 | 2,065,354! 1,954,804 
(a) Local Value. Production costs not available for all States. (b) Net value. 


3. Net Value of Production, States, 1951-52.—The following tables. show the total 
net value of production, and the net value per head ae population, for each industry and 
State during the year 1951-52 :— 


NET(a) VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION, 1951-52. 






































( £7000.) 

Industry. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
Agriculture ae 58,333 64,084 35,622 46,903 31,027 10,716 246,685 
Pastoral .. a0 154,386 99,808 67,080 38,965 34.442 5,812 400,493 
Dairying .. a 30,525 39,152 18,176 8,858 4,003 3,062 103,776 
Poultry .. Ps 13,729 12,570 1,208 2,025 1,147 879 31,554 
Bee-farming evs 254 213 28 150 115 14 774 

Total, Rural Bc 257,227 215,827 122,114 96,897 70,734 20,483 783,282 
Trapping. . . 2,069 3,327 345 550 244 177 6,713 
Forestry . am 12,461 8,479 7,040 3.179 3,689 3,057 37,905 
Fisheries(b) 2 1,821 706 835 7oL 1,225 441 52729 
Mines and Quarries 59,385 4,209 8,632 4,646 9,775 10,552 97,199 

Total, Non-rural 75,736 16,721 16,852 9,077 14,933 14,227 147,546 

Total, All Eomnery 332,963 232,548 138,966 105,974 85,667 34,710 930,828 
Factories. . 443,391 334,360 91,329 82,409 42,693 29,794 | 1,023,976 

Total, All Indus- 

dustrtes 776,354 566,908 230,298 188,383 128,360 64,504 } 1,954,804 








(a) See letterpress on page 1139. () Local value. ‘ 
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NET(a) VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 



































1951-52. 
__ (£ s. 4.) 

Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tos. { Australia 
Agriculture 17 7 8} 27 1611/29 3 5 {64 6 2) 52 9 8 }-35 17 10! 29 0 8 
Pastoral .. 46 0 4/43 7 4] 5418 8153 8 6; 58 § 3/19 9 4547 2 7 
Dairying .. 9 EIrf317 o 3) 31417 8} 12 211 615 5]/10 5 T1112 4 3 
Poultry .. 4 110 5 9 3 o19 9 215 § 1 18 10 218 11 314 3 
Bee-farming or 6{ © rro} 0 0 6] o 4 1 Oo 311} 0 out o 110 

Total, Rural 76 33 0} 93 15 7 jr00 © oo {x32 17 1 |tI9 13, 1) 68 x2 1 | 92 3 7 
Trapping. . o12 4 rx 841 o 5 8] o15 £ o 8 3 0 Ir Io 0 15 10 
Forestry .. 314 3 313 8 515 4 ray fae 6 410] 10 4 9 4 9 3 
Fisheries(d) oe or 10! 0 6 2] o13 8] O19 3 2% § tT 9 6! 013 6 
Mines and Quarries 17 13 It 116 7 | ae aa) 6 7, 5}36 10 8) 35 610) 11 8 9 

Total, Non-rural 2211 4j 7 5 4) 43316 14) 12 Bir] 25 5 2) 47 12 11 | 17 7 4 

Total, AN Primary |} 99 ¢ 4 {10r or {t13 16 x fig5 6 © f14q 18 3 jt16 5 © {109 10 11 
Factories. . ++ [132_ 2 5 |t45 5 6 | 74 15 11 |112: 19 9 | 72 4 5 | 99 15 to [120 10 0 

Total, All Indus- 

tries «» [231 6 9 j246 6 5 3188 12 0 j258 5 9g J217 2 8 |216 oO 10 }230 0 11 





(a) See letterpress on page 1139. {b) Local value. 

4. Net Value of Production, Australia, [938-39 and 1947-48 to 1951~52.—The 
following table shows the estimated net value of production for Australia during the years 
1947-48 to 4951-52 compared with 1938-39. 

ESTIMATED NET(a) VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION : AUSTRALIA. 



































( £7000.) 

Industry. 1938-39. | 1947-48. | 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Agriculture vs .. | 41,679 | 225,803 164,372 | 218,703 208,130 246,685 
Pastoral .. ons 36 63,820 193.870 240,855 337,121 704,809 400,493 
Dairying .. 2 -. 33,782 60,540 67,552 81,102 89,352 103,776 
Poultry 8 oe eee 7,302 16,744 20,196 22,228 24,614 31,554 | 
Bee-farming a me 123, 737 3.509 743 831 774 

Total, Rural ae “ye 146,706 497,694 494,484 659,897 | 1,027,736 | 783,282 
Trapping .. os & 1,422 75303 7;786 5,716 6,629 6,713 
Forestry .. ans Ss 7,811 17,768 20,305 23,105 28,428 37,905 
Fisheries(b) oe ie 1,654 3,503 45174 45234 4,869 53729 
Mines and Quarries .. ore 27,375 42,581 48.353 52,327 71,150 97,199 

Total, Non-rural .. i 38,262 71I55 80,618 85,472 111,076 147-546 

Total, All Primary ae 184,968 568,849 575.102 745,369 | 1,138,812 | 930,828 
Factories .. ane ae 203,417 489.296 568,715 661.488 843.605 , 1,023,976 

Total, All Industries -. } 388,385 | 1,058,145 | 1,143,837 | 1,406,857 | 1.982,417 | 1,954,804 

(a) See letterpress on page 1139. (b) Local value. 


In the chapters dealing with the respective industries (except trapping and mines 
and quarries) tables will be found showing the total and per capita values of production 
for the industry by States for a series of years ended 1951-52. 

On page 878 of this issue is a graph showing the Net Valuc of Production, Australia 
for all recorded industries for the years 1928-29 to 1951-52. 


§ 2. Indexes of Production. 


In the tables below, indexes of price and quantity production are given for the 
following industrial groups, namely :—Agriculture, Pastoral, Farmyard and Dairying, 
and All Farming combined (including separate indexes for Wool and Products other 
than Wool). Indexes previously published in respect of Gold and Other Minerals, and AU 
Mining combined, are under review and pending completion of investigations the publi- 
cation of these results has been temporarily discontinued. 

1. Farm Production Price Index-Numbers——The Farm Production Price Index- 
Numbers shown in the following table relate to average “ prices ” of agriculture, pastoral, 
farmyard and dairying products realized in the principal markets of Australia. The 
“price” data used are average unit values for the total quantities of the relevant com- 
modities produced or marketed in each year and the index-numbers therefore measure 
both the effects of changes in prices (as such) and of variations in the quality, type, usage, 
ete. of products marketed. The index-numbers for any year relate to the average values 
of products produced or marketed in that year, irrespective of the periods in which 
payment is received by producers. 
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The indexes have been calculated by the fixed-base weighted aggregative method. 
“ Prices ” for each commodity in any year are obtained by dividing gross value of pro- 
duction by the quantity produced in that year. In the original published series of 
Production Price Index-Numbers the average quantities of the relevant commodities 
produced in the period 1923-24 to 1927-28 were used as fixed weights. This series has 
been retained for years up to 1935-36, but re-computed to the base, average 1936-37 to 
1938-39 = 100. For 1936-37 and later years, the original series was replaced in 
December, 1952 by a revised series in which average quantities of each product marketed 
during the period 1946-47 to 1950-51 are used as fixed weights. In the revised series, 
the regimen was extended and modified to include farm products (as defined by Australian 
Statisticians) in ali cases. Certain other refinements were also incorporated in the revised 
indexes, the principal of which was the omission from the weights used for the All Farming 
Index of quantities of crops marketed for livestock feeding in Australia. 
FARM PRODUCTION: INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES AT PRINCIPAL MARKETS, 


AUSTRALIA. 
(Base: Average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 
































g4 Farm- en Phi Products 
ri- orn other 
Year. gulbare: Pastoral. yard ce Farming. and than 

| alrying. | Dead). Wool. 
IQII-12 ae ms ar 2 66 70 76 
1912-13 ae a Ms 86 77 78 8r 
IOI3-14 ia se we 85 76 74. 79 \\ 
IQI4-I15 se a8 $0 143 85 80 105 |; 
Igi§-16 as ne 100 | 113 98 } 106 
1916-17... fe ag 96 ' 127 103 | rr2 }' 
1917-18 ee a . riz 139 ror 123 | 
1918-19 hs 43 os 133 | 139 Tir 132 |! 
1919-20 a es ate 197 146 134 161 
I1920~2r eae ae 170 I 137 170} 155 |} 
1921-22 on Pe ree 130 96 1x8 j 112 
1922-23 aro ae a ~ 136 127 125 ' 130 
1923-24... = oe 119 161 120 : 139 |i os 
1924-25 ai ae Pe 139 159 105 ! 142 |! (a) 206 
1925-26 oe on ae 145 130 120 133 126 
1926-27 re ore a 129 125 120° 125 129 
1927-28). ne me 129 146 120, 136 148 
1928-29 ots ac _ 137 129 122 123 125 
1929-30... naa irs 110 104 116 108 78 
1930~31 ae oe a 76 82 93 82 65 
1931-32 ee ab a 84 7X 83 78 64 
1932-33 e- net a 79 69 74 74 66 
1933-34 -- . on 79 103 73 89 |! 120 
1934-35. os iN 88 77 79 81 74 
1935-36(d) ve 94 99 87 95 107 

| 
1936-37. a ae 11g 15 93 109 126 | (a) 104 
1937-38 a ons oe 98 98 102 99 |: 95 100 
1938-39 ‘ig i By 88 87 105 g2 79 96 
1939-40 ee ae fe 100 105 105 104 102 105 
1940-41 a ae a 106 107 105 107 102 108 
1941-42 oe os ats bees 108 107 rro |! 102 Ir2 
1942-43 ae ba os 131 123 130 128 118 132 
1943-44. a6 ae 151 128 147 140 118 147 
1944-45 Ge ere oe 15t | 129 1§2 142 118 150 
1945-46... on ae 175 | 133 159 157 118 169 
1946-47 7 as os 194 181 158 186 187 185 
1947-48 ‘i ee <3 267 262 183 247 301 230 
1948-49 es oe a 234 312 197)" 260 366 225 
1949-50 ie an or 274 396 228 316 483 262 
1950-51 ae ite -- | (ec) 292 | 815 258 (ce) 502 1,099 } (ec) 309 
1951~§2(d) .. a -- |) 346: Ce) 492 | Ce) 342 404 552 356 
1952-53(@) .. . oe 352 | 523 375% 427 623 | 364 
(a) Not available for previous years. (5) See letterpress preceding table. (c) Revised. 


(d) Subject to revision. 
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2. Farm Production Quantity Index-Numbers—The Farm Production Quantity 
Index-Numbers shown in the following table relate to gross output of farm products. 
They have been calculated by the fixed-base weighted aggregative method, the weights 
used being weighted average unit values obtained by dividing total gross value by total 
quantity produced for each commodity for the base period. 

In the original published series of Farm Production Quantity Index-Numbers, the 
period 1923-24 to 1927-28 was adopted as the base for weighting purposes. This series 
has been retained for years up to 1935-36, but the index-numbers have been re-computed 
to the base, average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100. For 1936-37 and later years, the original 
series was replaced in December, 1952 by a revised series in which average unit values for 
the period 1936-37 to 1938-39 are used as fixed weights. The regimen used for the revised 
series was extended and modified to include farm products (as defined by Australian 
Statisticians) in all cases. Certain other refinements were incorporated in the revised 
indexes, the principal of which was the omission, in caloulating the All Farming Index, 
of quantities of crops fed to live-stock in Australia. 


FARM PRODUCTION : INDEX-NUMBERS OF QUANTITY PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 
(Base : Average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 









































z 7 
: - H Farm- | ‘i Pibee Peaducls 
gri- ; yard | A orn other 
Year. culture. | Pastoral. | _ ‘and Farming. and than 
| Dairying. | Dead). Wool. 
l i 
IQ11~12 is hs bi 51 76 { 52 63 FI 
IQl2~13 as ae tis 64 7o} 50 | 64 62 
IQI3~14. a6 = 67 79 | 52 7o 68 
1914-15 ar be ee 30 77 50 57} 62 
19t5§~16 af a 99 63 | 40 qt 53 
1916-17 ie os 80 6x | 49 65 54 
1917~18 oe a a 67 61 57 62 58 
1918-19. on a 53 69 56 61 73 
1919~20 oy Ses ese 44 oh ba 52 6r 73 
1920~21 o bie a 87 62 | 57 69 62 
IQ2I~22 re aig te 78 72 67 73 71 
1922-23 o's Si os 74 H 76 ’ 61 73 71 
1923-24. a Wy 80 68 62 7X 67 
1924-25... a eis 95 80 | 76 84 8x 
1925-26... - a Zs 73 | 84 ! 71 78 86 
1926-27 Me os ie go 8&9 | 68 86 95 
1927-28... Eee ik 75 86 73 80 90 
1928-29 ie ite ‘ste QI 92 | 75 89 99 
1929-30... a a 79 87 | 75 82 95 
1930-31 iw. és ot 111 84 | 82 93 92 
1931-32 e ae e 100 92 | 89 94 |! 102 
1932-33. we oe 110 99 94 102 106 
1933-34 +. oe os 102 95 | 100 98 98 
1934-35 nts ace a 838 98 | 104 96 102 
1935-36(a) .. on 91 95. 99 94 98 
+ 
(0) (b) (b) 
1936-37... . a 97 98: - 97 97 99 |(c) 96 
1937-38 ~—ix yj be oe 107 103 | IOr 104 103 105 
1938-39. . 96 99 102 99 |) 98 99 
1939-40 br oe on 120 107 108 107 |; TI5 105 
1940-41 oe we we 74 109 | 107 97 115} gr 
1941-42 ae ve os 104 | 112 | 104 104 18 | 99 
1942-43 a oie ae 97 Img 103 102 116 98 
1943-44 is iis ane 86 | 115 100 } 100 11g 94 
1944-45 a oe 23 68 | or 99 j 88 | 101 | 84 
1945-46 is ee o* 100 | 86 | 103 | 92 |, 92 | 92 
1946-47 ey se ws 84 | g2 | 103 gr | 95 go 
1947-48 os eee ars 122 i 98 | 107 109 IoL 1Ir 
1948-49 bee ae or 108 105° 11r 10g |, 108 109 
1949-50 ak ae “a 17 112 | rir 115 115} Ig 
1950-51, vid x 108 | tog | (b) 106 109 |! 116 107 
1951-52(b) .. im ae 103 | 105 | 97 103 |! 112 100 
1952-53(d) .. ect is 119! 122° 109 119 il 126 | 118 
(a) See letterpress preceding table. (b) Bevised. (c) Not available for previous years. 


(d) Subject to revision. 
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§ 3. New Building. 


1. General.—The statistics in this section relate to the operations of private 
contractors, Government authorities and owner-builders, with the exception of those 
relating to employment, which exclude the numbers of persons working on owner-built 
honses. In general, they relate to new building only, and data on alterations, additions, 
renovations and repairs to buildings are excluded, because of the difficulty in obtaining 
complete lists of persons who engage in these operations. Figures for houses exclude 
converted military huts, flats and shop dwellings. Some houses built on farms are 
excluded but these do not affect the figures materially. 

These statistics are available for the quarter ended 30th September, 1945 and 
onward. 

The following definitions of terms used in this section are necessary for interpretation 
of the data presented :— 

Owner-Builder. A person who is actually building his own house or is having 
his house built under his own direction without the services of a contractor. 

Commenced. A building is regarded as having been commenced when work on 
foundations has begun. Owing to the difficulty of defining the exact point 
that this represents in building operations, it is probable that interpre- 
tations placed upon it by informants are not entirely uniform. ~ 

Completed. A building is regarded as having been completed when the builder 
has fulfilled the terms of the contract. As with commercements, the 
interpretations placed upon this definition may vary. 

Under Construction. A building remaining uncompleted at the end of a period 
is regarded as being under construction, regardless of whether construction 
was actively proceeding on that particular date. 

Employment. The figures of employment relate to persons actually working 
on new buildings on a specified day. They include working principals, 
employees, men working as, or for, sub-contractors and men temporarily 
laid off on account of weather. In addition, they include some employees 
engaged on alterations, additions, renovations or repairs to buildings when 
these jobs are undertaken by a contractor who builds new butldings. The 
figures exclude persons working on owner-built houses. 

Values. All values shown exclude the value of land and represent the estimated 
value of buildings on completion. 

2. Value of New Buildings——{i) Completed, 1952-53. The following table shows 
the value of all new buildings completed in each State during 1952-53, according to the 
kind of building. It should be remembered that all values shown exclude the value of 
land and represent the estimated value of buildings on completion. 


NEW BUILDINGS COMPLETED : VALUE, 1952-53. 
(Including Estimated Value of Owner-built Houses.) 



























































( £7000.) 
Kind of Building. N.S.W.,; Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. (W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
{ ales Sates clas 
Houses— 

Brick, Brick Veneer 
Concrete and Stone. . 23,185 | 22,193 2,484 | 14,494 9,001 2,675 I,06r | 75,093 

Wood (Weatherboard, 
etc.) : 14,848 | 30,836 | 14,646 4,765 2,344 4,506 1,093 | 73,038 
Fibro Cement .. | 24,366 3,044 2,171 2,252 7,512 404 16 39,765 
ther 3 * 181 475 757 604 m37/ 5 J] ee 2,159 
Total Houses -- | 62,580 | 56,548 |_ 20,058 | 22,115 | 18,994 | 7,590 | __ 2,170 | 190,055 
Flats . ae 4,000 2,088 105 167 36 6,636 
Shops with Dwellings .. 966 1,180 16 14 56 2,349 
Shops without Dwellings 871 488 117 151 84 2,057 

Hotels, Guest Houses, 

Boarding Houses, ete. 346 34 38 240 470 1,213 
Factories - 9,682 | 6,938 631 834 516 19,788 
Other New Buildings «. | 19,604 | 8,832 2,860 2,518 1,913 40,031 

Total Other Buildings. . | 35,469 | 19,559 3,767 3,924 3,075 705 | 72,674 

Total New Buildings .. | 98,049 | 76.107 25,882 1 22,918 | 10,665 2,875 3 262,729 








(ii) Commenced, Completed , and Under Construction, 1945-46 to 1952-53. 
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The 


following table summarizes the’, ‘values of all new buildings commenced, completed and 
under construction for each State for the years 1945-46 to 1952-53. 


NEW BUILDINGS: VALUE. 
(Including Estimated Value of Owner-built Houses.) 


















































( £7000). 
1 
Year. [ ws.w. | Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust | Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust. 
CoMMENOED. 

1945-46 @ | @ | @ | @ (a) | (a) @ | 

1946-47 b 30,458 | 20,422 9,319 4,848 3,036 2,718 749 'b 71,550 
1947-48 b 36,196 | 27,891 | 12,093 5,341 4:420 | 3,607 2,606 |b 92,154 
1948-49 645,154 | 37,935 | 13,192 7,599 5,825 5,372 1,792 |b 116,868 
1949-50 51,277 | 44,218 | 16,994 | 11,301 8,459 8,379 1,492 |b 142,120 
1950-51 0 79,750 | 74,750 | 21,082 | 17,827 | 14,186 | 10,336 2,439 |b 220,370 
1951-52 a5 83,460 | 78,740 ' 27,605 | 22,606 | 18,724 | 11,004 2,559 244,698 
1952-53 es 71,005 60,244 | 25,680 | 25,819 | 20,919 6,611 2,788 213,066 

CoMPLETED. 
1945-46 . b 9,305 5.471 3,320 | 1,682 | 974 627 | 112 5 21,491 
1946-47 oe b 17,097 | 11,067) 7.2571 2,744} 2,117 1,417 310 b 42,009 
1947-48 a 1b 24,305 | 17,891 10,390 | 4,080 3,328 2,279 , 509 5b 62,782 
1948-49 b 33,737 | 27.357 | 12,199 | 6,483 | 4.707 | 3,810 757 b 89,050 
1949-50 b 40,920 | 34,684 | 13,953 | 9,074 | 5,352 | 5,342 1,462 b 110,787 
1950-51 b 49,466 | 52,058 | 17,286 | 12,042 8,948 | 8,403 1,717 'b 149,920 
1951-52 a6 3g 76,207 | 68,615 | 25,339 | 18,123 | 14,426] 10,515 2,723 ' 215,044 
1952-53 ce «. | 98,045 | 76,107 | 26,233 | 25,882 | 22,918 | 10,665 2,875 | 262,729 
Unxver Construction aT Enn or YEAR. 
- i 

1945-46 +p Spee 9,817 | 3,164} 2,387 | 1,571 1,403 43° 15 33,386 
1946-47 b 30,041] 19,333 | 5,337 | 4:774] 2,872 | 25759 66,000 
1947-48 B 44,461) 30,023 | 7,232 | 6,170) 4,452) 4,146 $018 1b 100,097 
1948-49 b 59,172} 44,267! 8.479 | 7,735 | 6,416 | 5,872 | 4,020 'b 135,967 
1949-50 6 75,006 ae 11,805 , 10,519 | 10,022 8,989 4396 b 176,833 
1950-51 .. 1b 102,708' 85,058 | 15,653 | 17,272 | 15,942 | 12,178 §,302 |b 254,113 
1951-52 . ib 125,674} 102,670 | 18,728 | 23,813 | 22,302 | 13.770 6,208 'b 313,165 
1952-53 b 105, 261| 94,017 | 17,838 | 25,253 23,189 | 10,494 7,161 'b 283,213 








(a) Not available. 








(d) Partly estimated. 


3. Numbers of New Houses.—{i) Completed, 1952-53. The following table shows the 
numbers of new houses completed in each State during 1952-53, according to the material 


of their outer walls. 


NEW HOUSES COMPLETED : 


NUMBER, 


195 


(Including Owncer-built Houses.) 


2- 53. 

















I 
Material of Outer Walls. | N.S.W. ; Vic. | Q’land. | S. peace Aust.} Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
| = 
Brick, Brick Veneer, Con- | | 
crete and Stone . 6,325 ° 6,400 } 931 5,977 | 3,075 876 265 | 23,849 
Wood (Weatherboard, | 
etc.) 6,396 | 12,752) 7,897! 1,539 g21 2,189 ° 320 | 32,014 
Fibro amenk 12,102 | 1,692 , 1447 | 1,246 3,898 247 5 | 20,637 
Other. 67 | 189 ; 323 | 178 71 2 830 
Tota 24,890 , 21,033 | 10,598 | 8,940 | 7,965 | 3,374 590 | 77,330 
(ii) Commenced, Completed and Under Construction, 1945-46 to 1952-53. The 


next table provides a summary, by States, of the numbers of new houses commenced, 
completed and under construction for the years sca to 1952-53. 


. 
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NEW HOUSES : NUMBER. 
(Including Owner-built Houses.) 
































7 1 : ; 
Year. NS.W.! Vie. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. .W. Aust. Tas.  A.C.T. : Aust. 
! ! i | t t 
ComMMENCED. 
1945-46 . +. (a) (a) (a) (a) (a). (a) ' (a) | . (a) 
1946-47 si -- 017,720 | 12,981 8,925 3,269. 2,405 | 1,642 323 'b 47,265 
1947-48 . ++ [019,807 | 15,478 | 9,528 | 3,580 , 3,075 2,062 | 393 ,b 53,923 
1948-49 . -. .b21,291 | 16,487 | 9,361 4,561 | 3,843 | 2,849 - 534 \o 58,926 
1949~50 Sa .. !b 22,055 | 19,643 | 10,009 6,109 ! 5,031 | 3,664 389 |b 66,900 
1950-51 Se .. 1b 25,162 , 26,949 | 10,698 7.966 6.970 | 4,122 , 877 [o 82,744 
1951-52 ws ae | 24,364 | 23,506 | 11,995 8,510 | 7,730 3,584 312 80,001 
1952-53 21,030 | 16,254) 9,384 7,967 |__7,012 | _2,285 528 | 64,457 
ComPLETED. 
1945-46 a . 5,596 | 3,606 | 3,385 1,332 | 860 | 479° 58 615,376 
1946-47 a -. 612,187 7,436 | 7,746 2,227 1,792 , 1,070 149 5 32,607 
1947-48 ee ++ 014,858 | 11,846 9,204 3,009 2,771 15544 271 b 43,503 
1948-49 on -. 'b17,864 | 14,278 | 9,354 | 3,989 | 3,244 2,287 323 0 51,339 
1949-50 .- ++ :618,766 | 15,611 | 9,447 | 4,904 | 3,509 | 2,852 404 055,493 
1950-51 ee ~. 819,771 21,161 10,275 6,725 5,160 | 3,914 574 ,0 67,580 
1951-52 on -. (0 23,35t | 23,95% | 11,803 7,711 6,577 ' 3,999 584 .b 77,976 
1952-53 . _ «+ 'b 24,890 | 21,033 | 10,598 8,940 7,965 3,314 590 _b 77,330 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION aT END oF YEAR. 
1945-46 38 -. 'b 9,200 6,135 2,441 1,559 865 1,013 188 > 21,401 
1946-47 ‘aK «. 10-%4,737 | 11,680 3,627 | 2,054 1,521 1,557 ; 368 1b 36,144 
1947-48 .. \b 19,686 | 15,312 3,95% , 3,203 1,841 2,065 | 49t |b 46,549 
1948-49 oe .. 1b 23,113 | 17,521 3,958 | 3,940 | 2,439] 2,575 696 |b 54,242 
1949-50 on . 2 26,402 | 21,553 | 4,520 5,240 3:957 | 31357 678 |b 65,708 
1950-51 we -- 16 31,793 | 27,341 | 4,943 | 6,529 | 5,764 | 3,558 | 98x 1b 80,909 
1951-52 on +» [032,806 | 26,896 | 5,135 7,395 6,917 | 3,243 | 708 |b 83,000 
1952-53 ls «» 10 28,946 | 22,053 3,918 6,464 5,951 2,114 646 6 70,092 


(a) Not available. (5) Partly estimated. 


4. Numbers of New Flats.—The figures in the foregoing two tables do not include 
particulars of new flats. The summary below shows the numbers of new flats commenced, 
completed and under construction in Australia for the years 1947-48 to 1952-53, together 
with State details for 1952-53. It should be noted: (i) that the figures are additional 
to the numbers of houses shown in other tables, (ii) that each flat is counted as a separate 
unit, and the numbers shown therefore relate to individual flats, and (iii) that new flats 
only are included, i.e., the conversions of old buildings into flats are omitted. 


-NEW FLATS: NUMBER. 
(Individual Flats.) 




















, mple: Under’ 
State or Territory angmmenced, | comical, | construction 
1952-53— : : 

New South Wales (a) .. ae wes 291 1,664 949 

Victoria a ae 2 a 490 692 721 

Queensland .. i ae een IOI 53 75 

South Australia a a a 2. 4 58 56 

Western Australia oe os Sond 168 . 100 | 235 

Tasmania aca bis ats rs 3 14 I 
Australian Capital Territory .. oe | re 46 “3 

Total (a) ss ve ee 1,055 2,627 2,037 

Total, 1951-52(a) .. ois ‘ete | 1,811 2,006 3.426 

i 1950-51(a) .. te sie 2,096 1,684 3,621 

1949-50. ee aie | 2,292 1,494 3,210 

és 1948-49... ee Se 2,021 1,345 2,416 

* 1947-48 .. ae oe | 1,581 768 1,734 





{a) Subject to revision. 
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5 Persons. engaged in New Building.—The following table shows, by States, the 
number of persons (including contractors and sub-contractors actually working on jobs) 
engaged on jobs carried out by builders of new buildings at 30th June of the yerrs 1948 
to 1953. Particulars for 30th June, 1953 show the numbers of tradesmen, contractors, 
sub-contractors and wage earners engaged. For an explanation of the field of cm- 
ployment covered see para. 1 of this section. 


PERSCNS ENGAGED IN NEW BUILDING. 
(Excluding Persons working on Owner-built, Houses.) 






































Particulars. , NSW. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. ie Aust. Tas. A.C.T. | Aust, 
i i i 
30th June, 1953— I \ : | 
Carpenters .. oe 13,000 ! 11,727 | 8,130 3,001 | 3.527 2,544 ! 672 | 42,601 
Bricklayers .. ++} 2,930 2,078 » 732 1,422 638 276 147 | 8,223 
Painters ag Se 2,555 { 2,154 1,418 854 732 4 396 158 8,267 
Electricians .. ate 1,641 897 821 336 272 175, 43 4,185 
Plumbers oa +.) 2,700; 1,729 1,152 707 570 236: 106 | 200 
Builders’ Labourers ..' 5.478 + 5,205 | 2,393 1,781 ; 1,770 1,063 , 438 18,128 
Other par .. ' 3,486 2,774 1 1,428 1,270 1,311 490 | 248 | 11,007 
F \ ie 
Contractors(a) ra 31379 2,260 2,375 751 | 535 400 | 44 95744 
Sub-contractors(a) . . 3,826 2,743 1,503 1,049 | 705 477 99 10,402 
Wage earners .. | 24,585 | 21,561 } 12,196 7:57t | 7,580 43303 H 1,669 79,465 
Total .. ++, 31,790 | 26,564 ; 16,074 | 9,371 | 8,820 5,180 1,812 99,611 
Total 30th June, 1952.. ' 39,779 | 31,653; 17,037 | 10,372 8,654 5,267 2,229 | 114,990 
es 33 yy» 1951-- 45,470 | 34,420 | 16,623 } 10,168 | 7,985 _ 6,700 | 2,075 | 123,441 
yng - 1950. | 42,393 | 31,084 | 15,643 | 8,743; 6,908. 5,700 2,022 | 113,093 
” ” »» 1949.. | 41,982 | 28,442 1 14,030] 7,727 {| 6,220' 4,920 | 1,389 | 104,710 
» ogy, -1948.. , guyrzr | 26,728 | 12,766} 7,120} 5,591 3,798 913 | 98,052 
‘ 


| 


(a) Actually working on jobs. 


§ 4. Consumption of Foodstuffs and Beverages. 


1. Quantities Consumed.—Previous issues of the Official Year Book up to No. 36 
included a statistical survey of the movement in the consumption in Australia, in total 
and per head of population, of a selected number of commodities over a period of years 
up to 1940-41 (see Official Year Book No. 36, pp. 1098-1100). In issue No. 37 these long- 
term comparisons were replaced by more detailed information covering consumption of the 
principal foodstuffs and beverages in annual periods since 1944 in comparison with average 
annual consumption during the three years ended 1988-39. In this issue the annual 
periods extend from 1948-49 to 1952-53. 


The estimates of total consumption and consumption per head of population in 
Australia in the two tables following have been compiled by deducting net exports from 
production and allowing for recorded movements in stocks of the respective commodities. 
While the estimates may generally be accepted as reasonably accurate, there are some 
deficiences to which attention should be directed. These relate chiefly to the quantities 
of poultry, game and fish (fresh and shell) and the quantities of visible oils and other 
fats entering consumption. In addition, little information is available on the quantities 
of vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc., which hovseholders produce for their own requirements 
and the extent of wastage occurring in the marketing of foodstuffs. In all these cases 
careful estimates have been compiled from the best available data, and the quantities 
shown as entering consumption in Avstralia heve been adjusted to allow for these 
circumstances, Other difficulties occur in the compilation of statistics of consumption 
for which no allowance has been made. ‘These include (i) the absence of particulars of 
stock movements in a limited number of cases, and (ii) the purchase of foodstuffs for 
despatch overseas as gifts in bulk and by parcel post. These deficiencies, however, do 
not seriously impair the accuracy of the estimates compiled. 
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The estimates of consumption per head of population shown in the second table 
following have been checked, wherever possible, with data from other sources which 
confirm the reliability of the methods used. The data were obtained principally from the 
Food Consumption Survey conducted in 1944 by the Nutrition Committee of the National 
Health and Medical Research Council. 


There has been a general upward movement in the consumption per head of 
population of most foodstuffs and beverages in Avstralia from the levels of consumption 
during the three years immediately preceding the 1939-45 War, but there are some 
notable exceptions, viz., mutton, pig-meats and cream. 


More detailed information on the consumption of foodstuffs and beverages is con- 
tained in the publication, Report on Food Production and the Consumption of Foodstuffs 
and Nutrients in Australia, issued by this Bureau. 


ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY: AUSTRALIA. 












































| . Average’ j \ ‘ 
Commodity. : quence: | 1936-37 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. ee 
| kde 
Milk and Milk Products— : 4 : ‘ 
Fluid Whole Milk .. .. . Mib gals. ‘ 161 242 241 236 240 243 
— Fresh Cream "ooo tons 19.7 3.5 3054 8.9 7.6 7.8 
Condensed Milk (Sweetened l : : | 
and Unsweetened) i 7 9-9 15.5 16.9 15.8 21.4; 13.2 
Concentrated Whole Milk .. . 3 : 3-4 13.2 17.3 18.3 16.8 ' 13.0 
Powdered Milk— ' , 
Full Cream re fins 7 i} 8.1 13.2 11.7 9.9 10.8 9.3 
Skim. , y nme I.3 0.9 2.6 2.9% 1.4 
Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods ' : : ' 
(including Malted Milk) .. > s 3.0 2.8 4-3 6.8 6.6! 5.6 
heese is ! a 13.4 17.7 22.7 24.2 22.8 23.2 
Total (in terms of Mil : i i 
Solids) 7 ci ” i_120-5 | 173.3 176.1 176.7 179.8 175.2 
Meat— : 
Beef (boae-in weight) Ns i | 442.0 | 422.4 446.9 ' 488.2 ' 464.3 462.7 
Mutton (bone-in weight) rae i 183.4 156.4 164.2 142.5. 156.4 IQI.7 
Lamb (bone-in weight) iG ay 46.1 > 98.1 98.3 91.2: 91.6 112.2 
Pork (bone-in weight) eta} Fy 1 31.8 | 25.8 26.0 | 25.2: 27.9 24.0 
Offal ” i 25-7; 290-3 5 34-4 | 32-5 34.7 40.4 
Canned Meat (canned weight) ae , (2) 8.4 12.9, 11.8, 8.2 5.2 
Bacon and Ham (cured weight) + (31-4! 36.1 , 34.6 30.8 27.5 27.4 
Total (in terms of saree) ‘ ' | | are 
weight) - . " ! 776.1; 794.0! 836.8 ' 840.8 |! 825.4} 880.2 
Poultry, Game and Fish— ! \ : 
Poultry and Bebo Kearenes i : ' | 
weight) . 9 - 29.8; 52.7 54.4) 56.2, 57.71 59.4 
Fish(e)— ' | | | t 
Fresh .. Ny ' 19.7! 18.8 20.2 18.6: 21.0 19.6 
Cured (including Smoked and ‘ | ' H 
Salted) os ” / @ | @ =, W@W , 37 3-5 3.3 
Crustaceans and Molluses be a 1 2.1! 2.7 3.0 | 2.7 2.2 2.3 
Canned—aAustralian origin. . $s ‘\ Pare 8 ' . 2.9 2.7 2.7 
Imported = EE 1. 20290 1S 9-9, 10.0 2.5 
Total(c) ae ee a | 51-5 | 62.9 | 64.7} 70.2, 72.7 64.5 
Eggs and Egg Products— | ' ' ; ' 
Shell Eggs ae i 1 98.7 84.6 ' 83.9 84.7, 82.4 80.4 
Liquid Whole Beste) a 3 2.9 9.6 8.9 7.9 8.2 6.4 
Egg Powder(e) * 8 ” : o.r | 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 
a 81.6 94-3 | 93.0 92.8 90.9 87.0 
Total (Shell Bes equiva- ‘ ! 
lent) Mil. doz. 139.3! 160.9 158.7 | 158.4 } 155.1 148.5 
Fats and Oils— | i 
Butter eee 235 -. | 7000 tons! 101.0 84.6 90.8 114.6 , 118.9 114.6 
Margarine— c | 
Table .. ons wh 43 2.8 2.6 2.1 1.9 5.2 7.0 
Other .. de Dar i 12.2 20.6 23-5 22.4 24.9 21.7 
Lard os 5.2 4.5 4-0 3.8 3-9 3.8 
Vegetable Oils and Other Fats 25 14.4 14.1} 14.4 14.8 15.2 15.6 
Total (Fat Content) “at ao 115.5 108.2 I1§.1 133.8 142.8 138.4 




















See next page for notes. 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY: AUSTRALIA—continued. 

























































































7 Average . 
Commodity. GQuanuty. 1936-37 1948-49 .| 1949-50.} 1950—51.| 1951~-52.| 1952-53. 
1938-39. (a) 
Sugar and Syrups— 
Refined Sugar— 
As Sugar .. | ’000 tons | 216.5 236.6} 242.6 251.9 264.1 232.3 
Tn manufactured products. . 9 II0.1 172.9 167.7 194.1 215.2 162.9 
Honey, Glucose and Syrups .. ay 21.9 24.4 24.6 28.9 21.4 22.1 
Total (Sugar Content) .. - 343.9 428.8 429.4 468.9 496.2 412.7 
Potatoes— 
White oe ie a Pr 318.5 376.9 391.8 341.7 412.9 365.1 
Sweet oe 2% a 33 7:4 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.3 565 
\ 
Total we <% oy | 325.9 | 381.9 | 396.8 346.9 418.2 370.6 
Pulse and Nuts— [een oa 
Dried Pulse *” 4.5 9.1 15.9 14.8 18.4 10.2 
Peanuts (weight without shell) +3 2.8 9.2 5.5 5.8 5.5 5.3 
Edible Tree Nuts (relight with- 
out shell) és 2.6 5.0 6.8 8.6 5.1 5.6 
Cocoa (Raw Beans). . a ti i 6.3 12.2 | 13.6 12.3 II.2 9.0 
ee aie 
Tota ee vc ” 16.2 35-4 41.8 41.5 40.2 30.1 
‘Tomatoes and Fruit— . 7 ie nena 
Tomatoes (f) : oe ” (9) 48.0 . . 83.5 95-7 87.3 
Citrus Fruit(f) wa ots ” 97.8 . : 138.7 97.7 90.0 
Other Fresh Fruit .. a ” 288.2 : ‘ 281.9 300.5 240.8 
Jams an Far 35.1 s A 41.7 37.8 33-3 
Dried Fruit. Se wie - 24.8 . 35.1 31.6 25.8 
Canned Fruit as PE ” 31.9 6. 2 44.7 60.6 40.5 
Total (Fresh Fruit equiva- ~ 
tent) ” 556.0 z ; 714.3 | 702.8 | 584.5 
Vegetables— ae 
eafy, Green and Yellow ‘Meee 
tables .. 3 (A) 175.6 163.6 182.6 175-4 173-4 
Other Fresh Yegetables aes ” (A) 278.6 | 255.7 260.4 273.5 249.4 
Canned Vegetables . a ” (A) 14.1 15.9 18.3 22.8 10.1 
Total i; Ke » (A) 468.3 | 435-2 | 461.3 | 471.7 | 432.9 
pamela | S = 
Grain Products— i 
Flour— 
White .. sia Ss }s7 o |£ 671-0} 675.3 694.8 735-4 721.4 
Wheatmeal for baking ee e a 38.3 39-5 34.0 32-7 31.4 
Breakfast Foods(i) . oe ” 27.8 31.3 32.7 2.5 31.9 34-3 
Rice (Milled) a3 a ‘5 12.2 2.9 3.9 14.7 17.9 13.3 
Tapioca, Sago, etc. fast % ; 3:7 2.0 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.9 
Pearl Barley ts - As } 3.0 1.2! 2.6 2.3 2.4 2.2 
Barley Meal and _ Polished ; i 
Wheat (Rice substitute) .. is | 1.7 1.0 ret 0.8 0.6 
Edible Starch (Cornflour) .. ” 4-3 5.2 5-7 5.7 3-5 3-3 
t 
Total 3 <a » | 625.0] 753.6] 763.6 | 788.0 | 826.9 | 808.4 
Beverages— | : i 
Tea eae 30 at i 1 2m.1 22.1 | 24.3 | 27.8 24.8 \ 25.3 
Coffee : me we a * 2.0 3-3 3-7 2.7 3-2 2.6 
Beer bye ad .- | Mil. gals. 77.9 139.4 146.7 163.9 174.7 184.1 
Wine ae es mee | $s | 4.2 10.8 12.1 13.4 15.3 12.5 
(a) Subject to revision. (6) Included with fresh meat at its carcass weight. (c) Edible 
weight. (a) Included with fresh. (6) In terms of weight of shell eggs. (f) Includes fresh 
equivalent of manufactured_products. (g) Probably understated owing to lack of complete data. 


(4) Not available. (i) Excludes breakfast foods from maize and rice. 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY PER HEAD OF POPULATION: AUSTRALIA. 















































3 R Average 
Commodity. | Quantity. ae ae 1948-49 «| 1949-50. 1950-SI., 1951-52. 1952053: 
| 1938-39. i 
Milk and Milk Products— | | 
Fluid Whole Milk . | Gallon 23.4! 31.4 29.9 28.4 28.1 27.8 
Fresh Cream Tb. I 6.4 | 1.0 1.0. 2.4 2.0 2.0 
Condensed Milk (Sweetened \ \ ! | 
and Unsweetened) tte t A ! 3.2! 4-45 4.8 4-2 5.6 3.3 
Concentrated Whole Milk * t rr} 3.8} 4.8 4-9 4.4 3.3 
Powdered Milk— ‘ 
Full Cream = { - él 3.7 3-3 2.7 2.8 2.4 
Skim ae +e \ 7 0.4 0.2 0.7 0.9 0.4 
Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods ! | 
(including aeen _ 2% H 1.0 | 0.8 1.2 1.8 1.7 1.4 
Cheese Be 43 ‘ 4-4 5.1 6.3: 6.5 6.0 5.9 
SA J TAS es | 
Total (in terms of Milk | 
Solids) ” | 39-3 49.8 48.9 47.8 47.2 44.0 
Meat— ' ' i 
Beef (bone-in weight) a 144.1} 121.3 124.3 | 131.6 | 121.8 118.5 
Mutton (bone-in weight) ie: , 59-81 44.9 45-7 | 38.4 | 41.0 49-1 
Lamb (bone-in weight) ” } 15.0 28.2 27.4 24.6 24.0 28.7 
Pork (bone-in weight) +3 10.4 7.4 7.2 6.8 7-3 6.1 
Offal $9 8.4 8.4 9.6 8.8 g.1 10.3 
Canned Meat (canned weight) a (6) 2.4 3.6 3.2 2.1 1.3 
Bacon and Ham (cured weight) | se 10.2; 10.4 9.6 | 8.3 7.2 7.0 
( i ! . 
Total (in terms of carcass | | | 
weight) ‘ive ; 253.0, 228.1 232.9 226.6 216.5 225.4 
Poultry, Game and Fish— a 7 
Poultry and Rabbits (carcass 
weight) .. ae a af 9.7 15.1 15.1 5. 4 I5.1 I§.1 
Fish (c)— P . 
Fresh... 53 6.4 5-5 5.6! 5.0 5.5 5.0 
Cured (including Smoked and : 

Salted) ie ” {d) (d@) (d) I.0 0.9 0.9 
Crustaceans and Molluses |. ” 0.7 8 1,0 0.7 0.6 0.6 
anne ‘ Hl 

Australian origin | oO. 0.7 0.7 

Imported ” 4:% 3-7 | 2:8 { 2.7 2.6. 0.6 

Total (c) * 16.8 18.5 1834 18.9 19.0 16.5 

Eggs and Egg Products— : | 1 
Shell Eggs j sy 25.7 24.3 23.3 22.9 21.61 20.6 
Liquid Whole Egg (e) 55 | 0.9 2.8 2.5 2.1 2.2 1.6 
Egg Powder (e) ae ! - fe oa o.1 o.t O.r | O.1 

| 

; 
Yotal (Shell Egg equiva- % 26.6 27.1 25.9 25.1 23.9 22.3 
lent) No. 243 248 236 229 219 204 
Fats and Qils— | : 
Butter : Ib. 32.9 24.3 25.3 30.9 31.2 | 29.3 

Margarine— ; 
Table i 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.5 I.4 1.8 
Other oi ” 4.0 5.9 6.5 6.0 6.5 5.6 
Lard ih aga zk % 1.7 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Vegetable Oils and other Fats aa 4.7 4.1 4.0 4.0 4.0 | 4.0 
Total (Fat Content) ” 37-6 31.0 32.1 35-9 37-5 | 35.5 

Sugar and Syrups— 

Refined Sugar— ! 
As Sugar os 70.6 68.0 67.4 67.9 69.3 59.5 
In manufactured products... “ 35-9 49.7 46.7 52.3 56.4 41.7 
Honey, Glucose and Syrups.. *” Fk 7.0 6.8 7.7 5. 5.7 
Total (Sugar Content) o II2.0 123.2 I19.5 126.2 130.1 105.7 




















See next page for notes. 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE 
FOR CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY PER HEAD OF POPULATION : 




































































AUSTRALIA—continued. 
: Average, | 
; | Unit of 6-37 | ‘ 
Commodity. ; duastite: 193% 37 | 1948-49. 1949-50.| 1950-51.) 1951-52. 952 55: 
; 1 1938-39." H : 
‘ : | ! 
i : | 1 
Potatoes— ' | ; 
White ez one aoa Ib. 103.8 « 109.0 92.1 108.3, 93.5 
Sweet we we oe e ; 2.4 1.4 leg 4 | lea 
| ‘ 
Total ea ee | 106.2 | 110.4 93-5 109-7 | 94.9 
Pulse and Nuts— } 
Dried Pulse , » 1.54 4-5 4.0 | 4.8 2.6 
Peanuts (weight without shell) 3 ) 0.9 ° 1.5 1.6 1.4 1.3 
Edible Tree Nuts Cwelght with- ' | 
out shell) ' ” | 0.8 ° 1.9 2.3 Tze 1.4 
Cocoa (Raw Beans). . Peat $3 2.1 3.8 i 3.3 2.9 2.3 
| nee 
Total oA he $s sy 5-3: 11.7 11.2 10.4 7.6 
! | 
Tomatoes and Fruit— | ! ' 
Tomatoes (f) os sts » (9) 15-7 25.4 26.3 22.5 25.1 22.4 
Citrus Fruit (f) ce oe ” 31.9! 39.3 33-9 37-4 25.6 23.0 
Other Fresh Fruit .. a a5 94.0, 83.4 77.7 76.0 78.8 61.7 
Jams ; a si os | IL.44 41.0 II.7 11.2 9.9 8.5 
Dried Fruit. ns ve a | 8.1) 10.2 8.4 9-5 8.3 6.6 
Canned Fruit is “ts +5 10.7 ' 13.3 12.2 12.1 15.9 10.4 
Total (Fresh us cane , | 
lent) 3 189.4 | 204.9 190.5 192.5 184.4 148.9 
{ 
Vegetables— | ; 
Leafy, Green and Yellow Vege- | 1 
tables... % (A) | 50.5 45-5 49.2 46.2 44.4 
Other Fresh Vegetables aa i os | (2) +» 80.0 71.2 FO. 71.8 63.9 
Canned Vegetables . wid is ' (h) 4.0 4-4 4.9 6.0 2.6 
; é : 
Total Ae aoa a | (h) , 134.65 121.1 124.2 123.9 110.9 
Grain Products— | 
Flour— : | i 
White .. wel i : 187.1 £192-7 187.9 | 187.3 192.9 184.7 
Wheatmeal for baking + 3 [ Ir.0 11.0 9.1 8.6 8.0 
preal tase vous >: a is 9.0 9.0 9.1 8.7 8.4 8.8 
Rice (milled) : ea 4 9 4.0 | 0.8 I.I 4.0 4.7 3-4 
Tapioca, Sago, etc. . eth a 1.21 0.6 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.5 
Peart Barley oe Be 43 1.0! 0.4 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Barley Meal and_ Polished q 
Wheat (Rice substitute) .. + a% i 0.5 0.3 0.3 0.2 O.1 
Edible Starch (Cornflour) .. | 5 1.4 | 1.5 1.6 1.5 0.9 0.8 
ee 
Total is eer 3 | 203.7! 216.5 212.5 | 212.3 216.9 206.9 
i 
Beverages— | 
Tea os x 6.9 6.3 6.8 7-5 6.5 6.5 
Coffee sa oie i af 0.6 0.9 1.0 0.7 0.8 0.7 
Beer oe a .. | Galion 11.3! 17.9 18.2 19.7 20.5 21.0 
Wine is os we 33 t 0.6; 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.8 1.4 
\ t 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Included wae fresh meat at its carcass weight. (c) Edible 
weight. (a) Included with fresh. (e) In terms of weight of shell eggs. (f) Includes fresh 
equivalent of manufactured products. (g) Probably understated owing to lack of complete data. 
(A) Not available. (i) Excludes breakfast foods from maize and rice. 


2. Level of Nutrient Intake.—The table below shows details of the estimated supplies 
of nutrients available for consumption in Australia during annual periods since 1948-49 in 
comparison with the annual average for the three years 1936-37 to 1938-39. The table 
has been compiled by the Nutrition Section of the Commonwealth Department of Health 
ard is based on the estimates of quantity consumption per head of population shown in 
the preceding table. 
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ESTIMATED SUPPLIES OF NUTRIENTS AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 
(Per Head per Day.) 

] 


























Average | 

Nutrient. Unit. 1936-37 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. 
1938-39. | (a) 

Calories os No. 30114 | 3,284 3,201 35252 3,268 3,050 

Protein— ; 
Animal “3 gm. 58.7 59.6 60.8 59.9 57.6 57.2 
Vegetable “fe ” 30.8 34-7 | 33-7 33-5 34.2 31.7 
Total he a 89.5 94.3 94.5 93-4 91.8 88.9 
Fat ia ie a 133.5 | 124.5 125.1 128.0] 125.6 | 124.8 
Carbohydrate... 3 376.8 » 424.6 | 401.9 | 408.6] 421.6 [ 372.7 
Calcium. . -. ) mgm. 642 | 783. 804 790 784 735 
Tron ee se 39 15.3 15-3 15.5 15.3 14.9 14.2 
Vitamin A - | LU, 4,949 | 4,579 | 4,581 | 4,912} 4,903 | 4,675 
Ascorbic Acid .. | mgm. 85.6 90.1 | 88.1 85.6 83.2 73.7 
Thiamin os 3 I.4 = ‘5 ! 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 
Riboflavin ere 5 1.7 9! 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.0 
Niacin .. eis ro 18.2 Pe 9; 18.3 18.0 19.9 19.6 

{ 








(a) Subject to revision. 


§ 5. Retail Trade. 


1. General.—The statistics in this section relate to the operations of all types of 
retail establishments throughout the Commonwealth. 

Information of this nature was first collected in respect of the year ended 30th 
June, 1948 by a full Census of all retail establishments. As this was the first Census 
of its type in Australia its scope and the data sought were the minima consistent with 
the objective of securing a record of the number of such establishments, their type, 
their geographical distribution, their aggregate sales of goods and a simple commodity 
dissection together with a record of the value of certain services provided. This Census 
was followed by a second Census of all retail establishments trading during the year 
ended 30th June, 1949, and a third Census has been taken for the year ended 30th June, 
1953. In this recent Census, retailers were asked to furnish more detailed information 
concerning the dissection of their turnover into commodity groups and question: were 
asked about stocks of goods on hand, the number of persons engaged in the business 
and credit sales. A summary of the results of the 1953 Census will be found in the 
Appendix. 

In general terms, the Censuses covered those establishments which normally sell 
goods at retail in shops, rooms, kiosks and yards. Certain types of establishments 
which sell services at retail (including repairs and materials therein) were also included, 
e.g., boot repairers, hairdressers, motor garages and service stations and cafes. The 
Censuses included the retai! sales of those factories or wholesalers who conducted a regular 
retail business, but excluded those who only occasionally sold goods at retail, Both new 
and second-hand goods were included in sales recorded by relevant retail establishments. 

In 1953, figures on turnover were also collected from licensed premises such as clubs, 
canteens, etc., laundry and dry cleaning plants and bread delivery businesses without 
retail premises. These businesses were excluded from the Census by definition, but 
supplementary collections were made to increase the data available concerning consumer 
expenditure. 

In order to maintain up to date records of retail trade conducted in Australia, it 
is proposed to take Censuses of retail establishments periodically. During the periods 
intervening between Censuses, the nature, extent and periodic variations in retail trade 
are being measured by means of sample surveys. Consequently, for the year ended 
30th June, 1950 and subsequent quarterly periods, collections have been made on a 
sample basis. In the initial sample approximately 6,500 establishments were chosen . 
from the total of over 100,000 retail businesses and the number in the sample was increased 
approximately 9,000 in September, 1952. By the use of sampling techniques, including 
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the scientific selection of these establishments of representative size and type, estirhated 
figures of the total sales of all retail businesses have been calculated for each period. 
The sales of businesses from which these totals have been calculated represent approxi- 
metely 40 per cent. of all retail sales in Australia. The figures obtained in the 1953 
Census will be used as a new base for the sample survey. 


2. Value of Retail Safes, 1947~48 to 1952-53, and Quarters ended 30th September, 
1950 to 30th June, 1953.—(i) States. The following table shows the total value of goods 
sold by retail establishments in each State during the years 1947-48 to 1952-53 and the 
quarters ended 30th September, 1950 to 30th June, 1953. 


TOTAL VALUE OF RETAIL SALES: STATES. 
(£ million.) 




















Period N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. Total. 
1 (@) 
1947-48 se 3 A 385.5 270.3 130.5 80.4 65.1 29.8 961.6 
1948-49 es ae a 458.2 | 320.1 154.2 97.9 79-3 | 35-4 {1,145.1 
1949-50 +38 oi 3 533-4 387.5 183.1 121.2 96.7 41.2 | 1,363.1 
1950-5! ate rae es 668.9 475-4 226.1 148.6 118.6 | 51.7 | 1,689.3 
1951-52 a ey ve 754.7 540.8 256.1 1975.3 Iq4t.0 61.8 | 1,929.8 
1952-53 at te ae 761.3 \ 545.4 268.4 176.7 146.2! 64.1 | 1,962.1 
Quarter ended— 4 ' 
30th September, 1950 .. ae 152.3 108.1 51.8 33-1 26.3 11.6 383.2 
31st December, 1950 .. eis 171.3 | 122.6 58.3 37.6 30.5 13.3 433-6 
31st March 1951 ae ae 164.1 II7.t 55.8 36.9 29.9 12.7 416.5 
30th June, 1951 ac aa 181.2) 127.6 60.2 41.0 31.9: 14.1 456.0 
- 30th September, 1951 .. at 182.3 | 126.8 62.7 41.0 32.3) 14.4 459.5 
31st December, 1951 .. we 206.4) 147.2 69.2 46.0 37.2] 16.5 522.5 
gist March, 1952 ea st 180.7 132.9 61.4 44.0 35.3 15.4 469.7 
30th June, 1952 wis a 185.3 133.9 62.8 44.3 36.3 15.5 478.1 
3oth September, 1952 .. a 179.5 | 127.7 62.6 41.0 34.3 14.9 460.0 
318t December, 1952 .. .. | 209.6 148.8 72.6 47.¥ 39.4 17.7 535.2 
31st March, 1953 ais a | 180.1 130.3 64.0 42.8 35-5 15.1 467.8 
30th June, 1953 192.1 138.6 69.2 45.8 37.0 16.4 499.1 





(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, for which the latest available 
information is in respect of the year ended 30th June, 1949. In that year retail sales in the Australian 
Capital Territory were £2.4 million and in the Northern Territory £2.0 million 


(ii) Commodity Groups. In the following table the total value of retail sales for 
the years 1948-49 to 1952-53 is classified according to commodity groups. Completely 
comparable figures are not available for the year 1947-48, which has therefore been 
omitted from the table. 


VALUE OF RETAIL SALES : COMMODITY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA.(a) 
( £ million.) 





Year ended 30th June— 





Commodity Group 




















1949. 1950. 1951. | 1952. 1953. 
are enone ae eee be 
Groceries es Ae 143.4 160.3 184.7 | 229.7 257-4 
Butchers’ Meat .. ie 65.3 74.4 89.11 113.2 120.1 
Other Food os “s 116.6 131.7 155.8 | 188.5 207.7 
Total Foodstuffs oe 325.3 366.4 429.6 531.4 585.2 
Beer, Wine and Spirits .. 95-3 104.4 121.8 ! 150.8 169.1 
Clothing, Drapery, Piece- 
goods and Footwear .. 237.8 261.4 322.8 | 342.7! 343-4 
Hardware os oe 72.5 83.1 110.2 | 128.0 128.5 
Electrical Goods a 33.8 41.0 58.2 ' 66.1 . 61.8 
Furniture ss bia 40.4 53-5 74-4) 72.3 68.2 
Motor Vehicles, Parts, | | 
Petrol, etc. .. en 166.1 255.2 334-7 | 357-5 325.1 
Other Goods(b) .. 7 167.9 198.1 237.6 281.0 280.8 
Total(a) .. a 1,145.1 1,363.1 1,689.3 1,929.8 1,962.1 
(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. (0) Includes tobacco, 


cigarettes, etc., newspapers, books and stationery, chemists’ goods, etc. 
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‘In the table below, the value of retail sales, by commodity groups, is shown for the 
quarters ended 30th September, 1951 to 31st December, 1953. Because of the seasonal 
nature of retail trade, sales made in one quarter should not be compared with those made 
in the previous quarter without making allowance for seasonal influences. 


VALUE OF RETAIL SALES: COMMODITY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA.(a) 


{ £ million.) 





Quarter ended— 












































Commodity Group-1 41, | 3:st | 31st 30th \ 30th | 3ist » 31st , 30th | 30th | 31st 
Sept., | Dec., | Mar., June, | Sept., | Dec., , Mur., | June, | Sept., ; Dec., 
' 195%. | rg5r. 1952. 1952. | 1952. ; 1952. \ 1953. | 1953. 1953. | 1953. 
| | 1 
Groceries es 52.5 59.1 57.2 60.9 | 61.9 | 67.9 | 62.3 F 65.3 66.6 71.9 
Butchers’ Meat .. 26.7 28.2 28.7 29.6 | 30.1 30.2 29.2: 30.6, 31.3 31.6 
Other Food +. 5) 43-3 49.0 48.7 47.5 48.7 | 54-4 52.1: 52.5 53.0 { 58.2 
| & 
‘ ; | 
Total Foodstuffs 122.5 | 136.3 | 134.6 138.0 140.7 152.5: 143.6 | 148.4 | 150.9 | 161.7 
- ! | 
Beer, Wine and : | { | 
Spirits ee 31.6 | 41.1 40.3 37.8 37.9; 46.5: 43.8) 40.9 40.9 50,1 
Clothing, Drapery, { ‘ 
Piecegoods and : ; | 
Footwear oe 81.7 95.4 75.8 89.8 78.0 | 97.5 73-91 94.0 84.8 | 105.7 
Hardware es 31.1 34.9 30.8 31.2 30.2 | 35-21 30.4 | 32.7 33.3 38.4 
Flectrical Goods .. 17.8 19.1 15.3 13.9 13.9 18.5! 14.9 | 14-5 16.2 22.5 
Furniture -. | 19.8 19.5 16.4 16.6 16.4 18.6 16.2: 17.0 { 18.3 21.2 
Motor Vehicles i ! : 
Parts, Petrol, . ; ' 
ete... i 89.2 96.0 89.0 83.3 75.8; 86.7) 78.5) 84.1 88.1 96.6 
Other Goods(6) .. | 65.8] 80.2; 67.5 67.5} 67.1 79.7' 66.5 : 67.5 | 69.8. 85.8 
ee eS an hah a No 5 fp ee = 
{ ' 
Total(a) .. | 459.5 | 522.5 | 469.7 478.1 |] 460.0 | 535.2 467.8 | 499.1 » 502.3 | 582.0 
(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. (b) Includes tobacco, 


cigarettes, etc., newspapers, books and stationery, chemists’ goods, ete. 


§ 6. Patents, Trade Marks and Designs. 


1. Patents.—(i) General The granting of patents is regulated by the Common- 
wealth Patents Act 1903-1950, which, in regard to principle and practice, has the same 
gencral foundation as the Imperial Statutes, modified to suit Australian conditions. 
The Act is administered by a Commissioner of Patents. Fees totalling £10 are sufficient 
to obtain letters patent for the Commonwealth of Australia and the ‘erritories of Papua, 
New Guinea and Norfolk Island. Renewal fees are payable as follows :—£1 before the 
expiration of the fifth year and an amount progressively increasing by ten shillings before 
the expiration of each subsequent year up to the fifteenth, when the fee becomes £6, 
If a renewal fee is not paid when it becomes due, an extension of time up to twelve months 
may be granted on grounds specified in the Act, and subject to th payment of prescribed 
fees. An amendment to the Act in September, 1946 permits the public to inspect an 
application, complete specification and provisional specification (if any) after the complete 
specification has been lodged. Previously, specifications were made public only after 
an application had been accepted, in many cases as much as a year after the date of 
lodgment. 
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(ii) Summary. The number of separate inventions in respect of which applications 
were filed, the number of letters patent sealed, and revenue of the Commonwealth Patent 
Office during the years 1939 and 1948 to 1952 are shown in the following table. 


PATENTS : AUSTRALIA. 





























} ry , 
Particulars. | 1939. | 1948. 1949. 1950. 19O5I. . 1952. 
' } SRL ee 4 oes 
Applications : ' 5,740! 7,709; 6,724} 7,051 75135 , 8,073 
Applications accompanied by , \ 
provisional specifications . . | 3,161 3,302 3,174 3,359 | 2,894 | 3,406 
Letters patent sealed se 1 3,042 3,381 3,550 3,115 | 4,291 | 5,248 
Revenue— | a 
Fees collected under Patents | i 
Act . £| 45,581 | 92,500 ' 85,972 | 95,089 | 107,899 | 121,927 
Receipts from publica- | ' 
tions ‘ £ 1,828 2,000 | 1,826 1,260 , 1,889. 4,361 
| 
Total Revenue £ | 47,409 | 94,500 | 87,798 | 96,349 prens7e8 , 126,288 








2. Trade Marks and Designs.—(i) Trade Marks, Under the Trade Marks Act 1905- 
1948 the Commissioner of Patents is also Registrar of Trade Marks. This Act has been 
amended from time to time, the last améndment having been made in 1948. Special 
provisions for the registration of a ‘‘ Commonwealth Trade Mark” are contained in the 
Act of 1905, and are applicable to all goods included in or specified by a resolution passed 
by both Houses of Parliament that the conditions ag to remuneration of labour in 
connexion with the manufacture of such goods are fair and reasonable. The Act of 1948 
provides for the registration of users of trade marks, and also for assignment of trade 
marks with or without the goodwill of the business concerned. 


(ii) Designs. Under the Designs Act 1906-1934 the Commissioner of Patents is 
also Registrar of Designs. 


(iii) Summary. The following table shows the applications for trade marks and 
designs received and registered, together with the revenue of the Trade Marks and Designs 
Office, during the years 1939 and 1948 to 1952. 

TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS : AUSTRALIA. 

















Particulars. "1939. | 1948. | 1949: | 1950. 1 T95T | 1952 
= (es 
Trade Marks— : | 
Received i sts 1,992 35724 | 35732 3,796 31583 3,988 
Registered re -» 1,580 | 2,386 I,165 1,003 2,649 4,044 
Designs— d | 
Received se .. 865 990 { 948 1,187 773 1,186 
Registered : 736 1,005 962 304 579 1,388 
Fees collected under Com- 
monwealth Acts— ' | 
Trade Marks .. £ 15,951 28,708 | 20,673 | 24,472 | 27,955 | 47,365 
Designs ave £. 1,082. 1,228 1,386 1,371 1,521 2,165 
Publications .. £. 19 | 20 18 10 4 8 











No fees in respect of trade marks have becn collected under State Acts since 1922. 
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§ 7. Copyright. 


1. Legislation.—Copyright is regulated by the Commonwealth Copyright Act 
1912-1935 wherein, subject to modifications relating to procedure and remedies, the 
British Copyright Act of 1911 has been adopted and scheduled to the Australian law. 
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Reciprocal protection of unpublished works was extended ir 1918 to citizens of 
Australia and of the United States of America, under which copyright may be secured 
in the latter country by registration at the Library of Congress, Washington. The 
Commonwealth Government promulgated a further Order in Council which came into 
operation on ist February, 1923, and extended the provisions of the Copyright Act 
to the foreign countries of the Copyright Union, subject to the observance of the 
conditions contained therein. 


2. Applications and Registrations.—The following table shows urder the various 
headings the number of applications for copyright received and registered, and the 
revenue obtained for the years 1939 and 1948 to 1952 :— 


COPYRIGHT : AUSTRALIA. 


























| ' 
Particulars. ' 1939. 1948. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 
| 
i 

Applications received— 

Literary 1,438 1,585 1,380 1,476  —- 1,399 1,434 

Artistic 53} 30 36 57 38 34 

International - 3 | Seg Z 3 is ag 
Applications registered— : ; i 

Literary mee a | 1,359 | 1,272! 1,229 1,372 766 1,337 

Artistic : 38 * 20 28 68s 36 

International I ea we Sts cet, eg an 
Revenue 4iI 404 339 373 368 577 








§ 8. Australian Shipbuilding Board. 


1. Constitution.—Previous reference to the constitution of the Australian Ship- 
building Board appeared in Official Year Book No. 37, page 1170. Originally established 
in 1941 under National Security Regulations, the Board has been reconstituted a number 
of times since its inception and in 1948 was constituted on a permanent basis under the 
Supply and Development Act. At present it operates under the control of the Minister 
for Shipping and Transport. In order to link the activitiés of the Board more closely with 
the Department of Shipping and Transport, the constitution of the Board was altered in 
April, 1952, to provide for representation by senior departmental officers. The present 
membership of the Board consists of a Chairman who is General Manager of Shipbuilding, 
a Deputy Chairman, a Finance Member and two other members, ore of whom represents 
the Naval Board. 


2. Functions.—The functions of the Board relate to merchant shipping. Originally, 
they were to (i) report on the capacity of the industry ; (ii) contro] building, repair and 
maintenarce of ships and shipyards, ete. ; (iii) arrange construction of vessels and yards, 
ete. ; (iv) order and direct repair and docking of vessels and ; (v) arrange supply of engines 
and other equipment for ships. 
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The first actions of the Board were to survey existing shipbuilding potentials and 
decide upon a construction programme. (See Official Year Book No. 37, p. 1170). 


The Board also established facilities for the manufacture of marire engines at Rocklea 
in Queensland, and Port Melbourne. The Rocklea plant, which produced engines for 
“A”, “Band “D” class freighters, was closed in 1949, but the Port Melbourne works 
are still in operation and in August, 1953, had eleven Doxford diesel engines under 
construction. 


Since its establishment the Board has become the ordering authority for all vessels 
to be constructed on behalf of the Commonwealth Government and private shipowners 
and has also undertaken the preparation of plans and drawings for the various yards, as 
the level of ship construction in Australia does not warrant each yard employing specialists 
in naval architecture: In this way the Board has increased the efficiency of the industry 
as a whole and has assisted in the development of individual yards. 

The Board is now responsible for—{i) the design of vessels; (ii) calling of tenders 
and placement of orders ; (iii) co-ordination of the Board’s supplies to shipbuilders, e.g., 
machinery and certain equipment; (iv) supervision of construction ; (v) acceptarce of 
vessels after sea trials; and (vi) administration associated with ship repairs, marine 
engines, spare parts, etc. 


To bring the cost to purchasers of Australian tonnage more into line with the cost 
of comparable vessels built in the United Kingdom the Board is empowered to sel! new 
Australian-built tonnage to private owners at prices up to 25 per cent. below their total 
construction cost. 


3. Construction Programme.—At 30th June, 1953, the Board had 23 vessels under 
construction or on order in Australian shipbuilding yards. These comprised: 5 ‘‘ M.B.C.” 
class, 10,000 d.w.t. motor bulk carriers; 3 “S.B.C.” class, 10,000 d.w.t. steam bulk 
carriers; 4 ‘‘ B.H.T.” class, 10,000 d.w.t. steam iron-ore carriers ; 3 ‘‘ M.C.” class, 7,000 
d.w.t. motor colliers; 2 “$.C.0. 4” class, 4,000 d.w.t. steam colliers; 3 “ B” class, 
6,000 d.w.t. freighters; 1 “D/A” class, 3,000 d.w.t. freighter; and 2 ‘ M.G.C.” class 
2,000 d.w.t. motor bulk grain carriers. At the same date, 40 vessels exceeding 300 gross 
tons had been built to the order of the Board, as follows :—13 “A” class, 9,000 d.w.t. 
freighters , 8 “‘B” class, 6,000 d.w.t. freighters ; 10 “ 1)” class, 3,000 d.w.t. freighters ; 
5 “E” class, 700 d.w.t. freighters; 2 “U/S” class, 3,000 d.w.t. freighters ; 1 “D/A” 
clasa, 3,000 d.w.t. freighter ; and 1 “ M/M ” class, 2,000 d.w.t. motor collier. The Board 
has been responsible also for the construction of 24 wooden vessels of 300 tons gross, 
together with a 1,000 ton floating dock. 


§ 9. War Service Homes Division. 


The provision of War Service Homes is a function of the Department of Social 
Services, and the administration of the War Service Homes Act is under the control of the 
Director of War Service Homes. 


The War Service Homes Act 1918-1951 is a measure for the provision of homes for 
Australian ex-servicemen who served during the 1914-18 War or during any war in which 
His Majesty became engaged on or after 3rd September, 1939, including, subject to the 
statutory provisions of the Act, service in Korea or Malaya. Provision is also made for 
assistance to the female dependants of Australian ex-servicemen and other classes of 
eligible persons as defined in the Act. Assistance may be granted to an eligible person 
and the wife or husband of that person, as the case may be, as joint tenants. 
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The maximum amount of loan or advance which may be granted under the Act 
is £2,750 for homes built under the Act and £2,000 in respect of other classes of available 
assistance. Periods of repayment may be approved up to 45 years. In the case of a 
widow or widowed mother of an Australian ex-serviceman the period may be extended to 
a maximum of 50 years. 

The War Service Homes Division does not provide homes for occupation on a purely 
tenancy basis. 

Since the inception of operations under the War Service Homes Act (figures in 
parenthesis indicate cases where eligibility has been established and assistance granted 
as a result of service during the 1939-45 War or in Korea or Malaya) 106,377 (58,640) 
applications have been approved; 37,232 (15,218) homes have either been built, or 
assistance to build them has been given; 41,344 (27,074) homes have been purchased ; 
and 12,327 (8,981) mortgages have been discharged. The total number of homes provided 
under the War Service Homes Act to 30th June, 1952 was 90,903, including 51,273 to 
persons who served during the 1939-45 War or in Korea or Malaya. 

In addition, the Division had approved 9,379 transfers and resales, of which 1,421 
were in respect of persons whose eligibility had been established as a result of service 
during 1939-45 or in Korea or Malaya. 

During 1951-52, 14,108 (13,413) applications were approved ; 4,205 (4,032) homes 
were either built or assistance to build them was given; 8,281 (7,876) homes were pur- 
chased; and 2,902 (2,841) mortgages were discharged. The total number of homes 
provided during the financial year 1951-52 was 15,388 (14,749). Transfers and resales 
approved rumbered 429 (340). 

At 30th June, 1952, 3,801 homes, including 1,368 group projects, were in course of 
construction ; 883 contracts, of which 235 were for group homes, had been let but work 
had not started ; and 1,246 tenders, including 458 for group homes, had been called but 
not finally dealt with. The mejority of these homes are being provided for persons who 
served during the 1939-45 War. 

The total capital expenditure from inception to 30th June, 1952, was £114,481,967, 
including £27,607,279 for 1951-52. Receipts from inception to 30th June, 1952 amounted 
to £55,551,459, including £6,473,954 during 1951-52. Of the total receipts, £28,092,833 
has been paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund, including £4,045,907 for 1951-52. 

At 30th June, 1952, the total amount of insurances in force, including cover notes, 
amounted to £119,568,792. From 1st Mav, 1951 to 31st October, 1952 the premium 
income amounted to £87,601, and expenditure from the War Service Homes Insurance 
Trust Account to £33,849. 

At 30th June, 1952. arrears of instalments outstanding amounted to, £245,181 or 
0.48 per cent. of the total instalments due. 


§ 10. Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. 


x. General.—By the Science and Industry Research Act 1949, the previously 
existing Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was reorganized 
under the title of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industriel Research Organization. 
An account of the organization and work of the former Council, and of the earlier 
Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry from which the Council was formed, 
was given in earlier issues of the Official! Year Book. (See No. 14, p. 1061 and No. 37, 
p. 1183). 

2. Science and Industry Research Act 1949.—This Act provides for— 

(a) an Executive of the Organization consisting of five members to be appointed 
by the Governor-General, at least three of whom shall be persons 
possessing scientific qualifications ; and 

(6) an Advisory Council of the Organization, consisting of the members of the 
Executive, the Chairman of each State Committee constituted under the 
Act, and such other members as the Advisory Council, with the consent 
of the Minister, co-opts by reason of their scientific knowledge. 
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The powers and functions of the Organization are os follows :—(a) To initiate and 
carry out scientific researches in connexion with primary or secondary industries in 
Australia ; (6) to train research workers and to establish industrial research studentships 
and fellowships; (c) to make grants in aid of pure scientific research ; (d) to establish 
and make grants to industrial research associations in any industry; (e) to test and 
standardize scientific apparatus and instruments ; (f) to collect and disseminate scientific 
and technica! informatior ; (g) to publish scientific and technical reports and periodicals ; 
and (h) to act es a means of liaison between Australia and other countric: in matters of 
scientific research. 


3. Science and Industry Endowment Act 1926~-1949.—Urder this Act, the Government 
este blished a fund of £100,000, the income from which is used to provide assistance 
(a) to persons engaged in scientific research ; and (b) in the training of students in scientific 
research. Provision is made for gifts or bequests to the fund, which is controlled by a 
trust consistirg of the Executive of the Organization. In accordance with the Act, 
arrangements have been made to send a number of qualified graduates abroad for training 
in special fields of work. 


4. Work of the Organization.—The activities of the Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization have necessitated a widespread and adaptable arrange- 
ment of its research laboratories. Undesirable centralization has been avoided mainly 
in two ways. In the first place, the policy has been followed of establishing Jaboratories 
in different places in the Commonwealth wherever the recessary facilitics, contacts and 
other suitable conditions could best be found. Secondly, the Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a State Committce in each of the six States. These Committee? are widely 
representative of scientific and industrial interests, and advise the Executive or the 
Advisory Council on general matters and on particular questions of investigation and 
research. 


For about twelve years after its establishment, the work of the previous Council was 
devoted mainly to the solution of problems affecting the agricultural and pestoral in- 
dustries. Unlike manufacturing concerns, which can often employ their own sciertific 
staffs, the formers and the pastoralists are dependent on outside help for the solution of 
their problems which require research. It was a recognition of the greater need of the 
primary producer which directed the Council’s early policy. However, in 1937, the 
Commonwealth Government decided to extend the activities of the C.S.1.R. so as to 
provide assistance to secondary industries, and several laboratories have been established 
for work in that field ; it wa. thus in the fortunate position of being able to render to these 
industries assistance of vital importance almost immediately after the outbreak of war. 
In fact, the remarkable technological advances and developments in secondary industrial 
production during the war would to a large extent have been impossible had it not been 
for the assistance rendered by scientific research, and this may well serve as a , forceful 
illustration-of what may be accomplished in times of peace. 


For the purpose of carrying out its research work there are established within the 
Organization a number of Divisions and Sections. ‘The Divisions, of which there are now 
fifteen, comprise the major establishments for which special laboratory buildings have 
been erected and equipped ; the Sections generally includs establishmerts which have not 
reached a stage of development, so far as the scope and magnitude of their operations 
are concerned, to justify their designation as Divisions. As the Organization’s investiga- 
tions extend on a Commonwealth-wide basis and as many of the investigations which are 
being conducted—particularly those concerned with problems affecting the agricultural 
and pastoral industries—necessitate experimental work in the field, a number of field 
stations have been established in various parts of Australia. 


The Divisions which have been established are as follows :— 
(1) Plant Industry, with main laboratories at Canberra and field stations. 
(2) Entomology, with main laboratories at Canberra and field stations. 
(3) Animal Health and Productior, with main laboratories in Melbourne, 
Sydney and Brisbane and field stations. 
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(4) Biochemistry and General Nutrition, with main laboratories at Adelaide 
and field stations. 

(5) Soils, with main laboratories at Adelaide and extensive operations in the 
field. 

(6) Forest Products, with main laboratories in Melbourne and field experiments. 

(7) Food Preservation and Transport, with main laboratories st Homebush, 
New South Wales, and a subsidiary laboratory in Brisbane. 

(8) Fisheries, with main laboratories at Cronulla, New South Wales, subsidiary 
laboratories in Perth (Western Australia) Dunwich (Queensland) and 
Thursday Island, and experimental work in coastal waters of Australia. 

(9), (10), (11) Metrology, Physics and Electrotechnology, comprising the National 
Standards Laboratory at Sydney. 

(12) Radiophysics, with main laboratory at Sydney. 

(13) Industrial Chemistry, with laboratories in Melbourne. 

(14) Tribophysics, with laboratories in Melbourne. 

(15) Building Research, with laboratories in Melbourne. 

The following are the Sections :— 

(1) Commonwealth Research Station, Murray Irrigation Area, Merbein, Viotoria. 

(2) Irrigation Research Station, Griffith, New South Wales. 

(3) Radio Research Board, Sydney. 

(4) Dairy Research, Melbourne. 

(5) Mathematical Statistic>, Adelaide. 

(6) Mineragraphic Investigations, Melbourne. 

(7) Ore-dressing Investigations, Melbourne and Kalgoorlie. 

(8) Plant Fibre, Melbourne. 

(9) Physical Metallurgy, Melbourne. 

(10) Meteorological Physics, Melbourne. 

(11) Wool Textile Research Laboratories, Geelong, Melbourne and Sydney. 

(12) Oenological Research, Adelaide. 

(13) Coal Research,’ Sydney. 

(14) Mathematical Instruments, Sydney. 

(x5) Wildlife Survey, with main laboratory in Canberre, subsidiary laboratory 
at Albury, and field experiments. 

(16) Land Research and Regional Survey, with head-quarters in Canberra, 
and field stations at Ayr (Queensland), Katherine (Northern Territory) 
and Ivanhoe (Kimberley, Western Australia). 


In addition to its investigational work, the Organization deals with inquiries covering 
a wide range of scientific and technical subjects and maintains Scientific Research Liaison 
Offices in London and Washington. 


An Agricultural Research Liaison Section established at the Organization’s Head 
Office assists in making results in agricultural research speedily available to State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture for use in their extension work. 


The Organization’s Head Office, with administrative and executive staff, is in Mel- 
bourne, and associated with it are the Organization’s Central Library, Agricultural 
Research Liaison Section and Central Experimental Workshops. The funds for the 
Organization are provided from two main sources, viz., from Commonwealth revenue 
by Parliamentary appropriation, and from industry directly or indirectly by way of 
contributions and special grants. The fact that contributions and grants account for 
over one-eighth of the total annual expenditure indicates that C.S.I.R.O. has succeeded 
in a very large measure in gaining the confidence of the public. 


The activities of C.S.I.R.O. are now co comprehensive in their scope and so widely 
distributed that it is not an easy matter to present in a concise form an adequate picture 
of them. For details of the investigations in progress,reference should be made to the 
Annual Report of the Organization. 
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§ 11. Australian Institute of Anatomy. 


1. Foundation of Institute——The Australian Institute of Anatomy, situated in 
Canberra, occupies a monumental building erected by the Commonwealth Government 
under the Zoological Museum Agreement Act of 1924. Prior to the passing of this Act, the 
Commonwealth Government had expressed regret that the Australian nation possessed 
neither a collection of specimens of the unique and fast disappearirg fauna of Australia, 
nor & museum in which such specimens could be preserved for future generations. 
Comparative anatomy is the basis of medical science, and while the importence of a study 
of Australian animals in the solution of various medica] problems had for years been 
recognized by other countries and steps taken by them to procure specimens for their 
museums, rational effort in this direction was neglected in Australia. The late Sir Colin 
MacKenzie, the first Director of the Institute of Anatomy, however, very kindly presented 
to the Commonwealth Government his entire private collection, and this magnificent 
gift was acquired and provision was made for its proper housing under special legislation 
by the Commonwealth Government. In 1931 the Institute became an integral part of the 
Commonwealth Department of Health. 


2. Additions to Original Collection—The original collection has been greatly aug- 
mented. A list of gifts to the Australian nation may be found in Official Year Book 
No. 39, p. 1277. 

3. Endowments for Orations and Lectures.—In addition to the aforementioned 
donations of material, there have been several endowments for orations and lectures, 
particulars of which are shown in previous issues of the Official Year Book. 


4. The Scope of the Institute—The building occupies a site which adjoins that 
reserved for the Australian National University. 

The Institute consi-ts of two separate and distinct entities. Portion of the original 
collection of anatomical specimens assembled by the late Sir Colin MacKenzie is arranged 
in two large museums which are open to the general public. The material in these 
museums has been arranged so as to present simple Jessons in human hygiene as well 
as to display the antomical features and especially the peculiarities of Australian fauna. 

The remainder of the building houses research units which are studying problema 
in the biological and medical sciences. The large collections of bony anatomical material 
donated by Murray Black have provided most interesting and valuable data on aboriginal 
diseases. 

In 1938, following upon the retirement due to ill-health of Sir Colin MacKenzie, 
the activities of the Institute were extended to interpret more fully the ideas of the 
founder. In the later years of his life Sir Colin had been keenly interested in the 
relationship of nutrition to the development of the child. In recent years the work of 
the staff has developed in laboratory and field research in problems of nutrition, and this 
work is being continued and developed, particularly in association with the_Institute 
of Child Health of the Commonwealth Department of Health, situated at the Sydney 
University. 


§ 12. Commonwealth Observatory. 


1. Foundation of Observatory.—The Observatory was founded primarily to prosecute 
astrophysical research, including the study of the relations between solar and terrestrial 
phenomena. A short history of the foundation of the Observatory appears in Official 
Year Book No. 19, p. 979. 


2. Site of Observatory.—The Observatory is situated on Mount Stromlo, which forms 
part of a ridge of hilis about seven miles west of Canberra. The highest point in the 
ridge is 2,560 feet above ser. level, thet is about 700 feet above the general level of the 
surrounding country. 


3. Equipment.—Some of the major items cf astrophysical equipment have been 
obtained through the generosity of private donors. Thus a 30-inch reflector was donated 
by the late J. H. Reynolds, Esq. ; a 9-inch refractor was presented by the late Mr. James 
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Oddie; and the trustees of the late Lord Farnham made availahle a 6-inch refractor. 
Other major equipment comprises a solar tower telescope with an 18-inch coelostat and a 
3-inch reversible transit instrument. The Observatory was the successful tenderer 
at a public sale for the purchase from the Victorian Government of the long-disused 
48-inch reflector of the now closed Melbourne Observatory. This instrument is being 
modernized by conversion into a Schmidt Gregorian telescope with a 50 inch primary 
mirror. A 74-inch reflector has been nearly completed in the works of Sir Howard 
Grubb Parsons and its installation at Mount Stromlo will be completed shortly. 


4. Functions of Observatory.—Investigations in the fields of stellar spectroscopy, 
stellar photometry, and variable stars are being carried out. In addition to covering 
the type of astrophysical research for which the Observatory was founded, the field 
of work has been extended to include experimental and theoretical investigetions of 
the ionosphere. and the determination of time. The observatory is now responsible 
for the accuracy of the Australian Time Service. Considcrable attention is being given 
to the development of this work, and a highly accurate quartz clock system has been 
installed. 


§ 13. Stamdards Association of Australia. 


The Standards Association of Australia is the national standardizing organization 
of Australia, and issues Australian standard specifications for materials and codes of 
practice. 

The Association was established in July, 1929 by the amalgamation of the Australian 
Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and the Australian Commonwealth 
Association of Simplified Practice. It isan independent body in close touch with modern 
industrial requirements and has the full recognition and support of the Commonwealth 
and State Governments and industry. 

The sole executive authority ot the Association is vested in the Council,on which 
industry is fully represented, together with official representatives of the Commonwealth 
and State Governments and their technical departments, and of scientific, professional 
and commercial organizations. Voluntary assistance is rendered in the drafting of 
specifications and codes by more than 4,500 individuals who are experts in their particular 
fields, and are organized into more than 500 committees. ‘These committees are grouved 
under an internationally established classification, covering civil engineering and building 
construction, mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, automotive industry 
(including aircraft), transportation, naval architecture and marine engineering, ship- 
building, ferrous metallurgy, non-ferrous metallurgy, chemical industry, textile industry, 
mining, agriculture, wood industry, pulp and paper industry, glass and pottery, dairying 
industry, medical and dental, household and domestic economy, miscellaneous and 
general. 

These committees are comprised of nominated representatives of manufacturing, 
distributing and purchasing organizations, and of scientific and other expert authorities 
in the particular field of the project being dealt with The operations of these com- 
mittees are co-ordinated and supervised by cemmittees broad]y representative of the whole 
industry, according to the foregoing classification, within which the respective projects 
are included. 

The specifications of the Association provide a suitable standard of performance, 
quality and dimension and an equitable basis for tendering. They help to eliminate 
redundant qualities and sizes. They enable purchasers to obtain their requirements 
with greater assurance of satisfaction, with more rapid delivery and without the necessity 
of drafting individual specifications. 

‘The underlying principles covering the preparation of the specifications and codes 
are that they shall b> in accordance with the needs of industry ; that the common interests 
of producer and consumer be maintained ; that periodical revision should keep the work 
abreast with progress ; and that standardization be arrived at by general consent without 
coercion. 
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Organizations, companies, firms and individuals interested in the work of the 
Association are eligible for subscription membership. Members are entitled to free 
copies of the publications of the Asscciation and to the use of the library and its Special 
Information Service. Bibliographical research is undertaken for committees, members 
of the Association, and industry in general. Many hundreds of inquiries are answered 
each year. 

The Association has international affiliations and the standards of all British and 
foreign countries are filed in the library and are accessible to members. It also 
administers the Australian National Committees of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission, the World Power Conference and the International Commission on Large 
Dams. The Association is also a member, representing Australia, of the International 
Organization for Standardization (1.8.0.). 

The Association is also the representative of the British Standards Institution, and 
all British standards may be purchased from headquarters and branch offices in the 
various States. 

The headquarters cf the Association are at Science House, Gloucester-street, Sydney, 
and branches of the Association are situated at Temple Court, 422 Collins-street, Mel- 
bourne ; School of Arts Building, 162 Ann-strect, Brisbane ; Alliance Building, Grenfell- 
street, Adelaide; Gledden Building, Hay-street, Perth; c/o Engincering Department, 
Hobart Technical College, Hobart; Department of Works, Canberra; and Howard 
Smith Chambers, Watt-street, Newcastle. 


§ 14, Film Censorship Beard. 
° 


1. Legislation..—The censorship of imported films derives its authority from Section 
52 (g) of the Customs Act which gives power to prohibit the importation of goods. Under 
this section, regulations have been issued prohibiting the importation of films except 
under certain conditions and with the consent of the Minister. The segulations provide, 
inter alia, that no film shall be registered which in the opinion of the Censor is (a) blas- 
phemous, indecent or obscene; (8) likely to be injurious to morality, or to encourage 
or incite to crime ; (c) likely to be offensive to the peopie of any friendly nation ; (d) likely 
to be offensive to the people of the British Empire ; or (e) depicts any matter the exhibition 
of which is undesirable in the public interest. 

The regulations governing the exportation of Australian-made films are similar 
with the addition that no film may be exported which in the opinion of the Censorship 
is likely to prove detrimental or prejudicial to the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The Censorship consists of a Censorship Board of three persons and an Appeal Censor, 
the headquarters being in Sydney. There is also a right of appeal to the Minister. 

In addition to the censorship of moving pictures, the Censorship may refuse to 
admit into Australia any advertising matter proposed {o be used in connexion with the 
exhibition of any film. In regard to films and advertising matter produced in Australia, 
" legislation of a uniform nature is now operative in all States except South Australia. 
Under the State legislation the Commonwealth Film Censorship Organization acts as 
censor for the States concerned by virtue of agreemerts entered into between the Com- 
monwealth and the respective State Government... 


z. Import of Films.—Imported standard size (35-millimetre) films dealt with by the 
Censorship for the year 1952 were as follows :—-1,2809 films of 3,417,222 feet passed without 
eliminations and 76 films of 547,757 feet passed after eliminations and 2 films of 18,292 
feet rejected in the first instance, making a total of 1,367 films of 3,983,271 feet. Of the 
films rejected, one of 9,649 feet was passed after reconstruction; there was no appeal 
against the other rejection. The countries of origin were as follows :—United States 
of America, 754 films of 2,739,665 feet ; United Kingdom, 358 films of 755,466 feet; and 
other countries, 255 films of 488,140 feet. 

The films which chiefly concern the Censorship are the feature or dramatic films. Of 
these, 390—3,103,696 feet were imported during 1952 (z290—2,291,081 feet from the 
United States of America and 72—584,888 feet from the United Kingdom). Three 
hundred and twenty-four—2,581,867 feet were passed without eliminations, 65—512,180 
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feet were passed with eliminatiors and ons film of 9,649 feet was rejected in the first 
instance but subsequently passed after reconstruction. During 1951, 427 feature films 
were dealt with, 340 being passed without eliminations and 86 passed with eliminations, 
while there was one absolute rejection. 


There were also imported, during 1952, 4,406 miniature films (16 millimetres) of 
2,948,508 feet and 3,691 miniature films (9.5 and 8 millimetres) of 1,233,876 fect. Seven 
8-millimetre films and eleven 16-millimetre films were rejected ; one rejected 16-millimetre 
film was passed after cuts had been made. 


3. Export of Filins—The number of films exported for the year 1952 was 1,365 of 
1,290,175 feet, of which 872 films of 910,203 feet were sent to British countries, including 
Trust Territories. 


§ 15. Australian National Film Board and the Film Division. 


1. The Australian National Film Board.—The Australian National Film Board was 
inaugurated in April, 1945, on the recommendations of a Commonwealth Government 
inter-departmental committee which considered the suggestions of a conference of 
interested individuals and Commonwealth and State officials, including Directors of 
Education, called in November, 1944 by the Ministers for Information and Post-war 
Reconstruction. Jt was attached, for administrative purposes, to the Department of 
Information. 


With the abolition of the Department of Information, in March, 1950, adminis- 
tration of the Board was transferred to the News and Information Bureau, Department 
of the Interior. 


In November, 1950, the Board was reconstituted as an advisory body to the Minister 
for the Interior on matters concerned with the production, distribution and acquisition 
of film required by Commonwealth departments for the following purposes :— 


(a) for use within Australia on important matters of national interest and welfare, 
such as school ard adult education, rehabilitation, social development, 
international understandirg, trade and tourist expansion, and immi- 
gration ; 

(b) for dissemination abroad to expand trade and commerce with other countries, 
encourage tourist traffic with Australia, improve Australia’s relations 
with other countries and, where necessary, to explain Australia’s national 
policies, and to encourage immigration. 


The constitution provides for a membership of ten, with the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Chairman, the Director of the News and Information Bureau, 
Deputy Chairman, and the remainder representative of Commonwealth Departments, 
State Government instrumentalities and organizations interested in the production, 
distribution or utilization of films for national publicity. 


2. The Film Division of the News and Information Bureau.—Production and distri- 
bution of all films required by Commonwealth Departments is undertaken by the staff 
of the Film Division, News and Information Bureau, Department of the Interior, or by 
commercia! enterprises under the supervision of officers of the Film Division. Theatrical 
distribution in Australia, and both theatrical and non-theatrical distribution overseas, 
of all Film Division productions are organized by the News and Information Bureau’s 
home office or its oversea representatives. Non-theatrical distribution in Australia 
is organized by the National Library, Canberra, in co-operation with State film distri- 
bution agercies. 


The first Australian Government organization for the production of motion pictures 
for national publicity purposes was the Cinema and Photographic Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce, set up in Melbourne in 1920. Early in the 1939-45 War, the 
newly-established Department of Information was made responsible for the operation 
of the Cinema Branch and for an Official War Photography Unit. 
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Since 1946, the Film Division has produced 184 films for general exhibition, as well 
as training and specie! purpose films Prints are dispatched to 32 oversea centres 
where distribution is arranged by News and Information Bureau officers or other 
Australian representatives. In Britain, there is regular distribution through more 
than a thousand theatres, and a large non-theatrical and educational series of circuits. 
By arrangement with the British Broadcasting Corporation, items of topical interest 
photographed by the Film Division are flown to London for television. In the United 
States of America there is wide non-theatrical distribution and considerable use of the 
films by television networks. An exchange arrangement with the National Film Board 
of Canada secures extensive distribution in Canada. French versions, prepared in 
Paris under the supervision of the Australian Embassy, circulate through France and 
French-speaking countries. Selected films have also been recorded in Dutch, German, 
Italian, Japanese, Hindustani, Tamil and other Indian dialects. 


In addition to films made on the initiative of the News and Information Bureau, the 
Film Division has produced, or is producing, films under the sponsorship or with the 
co-operation of Commonwealth Departments and many other bodies such as the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia, the Road Safety Council, Overseas Telecommunications 
Commission, Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority, Australian Wine Board, the 
Australian National University and the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 


The co-operation of the Australian motion picture industry with the Commonwealth, 
spontaneously offered at the outset of the 1939-45 War, continues. Special films for 
urgent national appeals are planned, produced and distributed with the assistance of 
the National Films Counci!' of the motion picture industry and its Film Production 
Advisory Committee. 


§ 16. National Safety Council of Australia. 


The National Safety Council of Australia was founded in Melbourne in 1927 for 
the purposes of developing, mainly by means of education, safety on the road, at work 
and in the home, and its activities have developed in other directions wherever the 
need for reducing the toll of accidents has been shown. To this end it conducts con- 
tinuous propaganda through the press and in other ways. It also forms Junior Safety 
Councils in the schools for developing a safety conscience among children. The children 
themselves are officers of these Councils and patrol the roads in the neighbourhood of the 
schools and conduct the scholars across in safety. Posters are available to schools 
in connexion with Health and Safety lessons. Films specially taken are available for 
children’s and home safety instruction. 


A “Safe Driving ” campaign for individual motor drivers is conducted as well as a 
“Freedom from Accidents” competition among employee drivers,.those completing a 
year free from any accident for which they are responsible being given a certificate to 
that effect. An industrial service of four posters per month, together with slips for 
pay envelopes, constitutes a regular service for the dissemination of safety advice, and 
was supplied to over 100,000 workers in factories last year. Committces deal with 
specific problems regarding traffic, films, safety in industry, air safety and home dangers. 
The Air Safety Committee has issued a 32-page booklet ‘‘ Air Sense” for distribution 
with pilots’ private licences through the Civil Aviation Department, and has a plan for 
assistance to aircraft in distress which is being implemented throughout Australis. 


The Council is supported by Government grants, public subscription and sales of 
service, and is a non-profit organization. Its work is carried on by a small paid staff 
controlled by committees and governed by an executive. The following committees 
whose work is of an entirely honorary nature, are in operation, namely, Executive, Traffic, 
Industria] Safety, Home, Air Safety and Propaganda. 

e 
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§ 17. Australian Road Safety Council. 


1. Origin and Organization—The Australian Road Safety Councii was formed “in 
June, 1947, through the instrumentality of the Australian Transport Advisory Council. 


The prime movers for the establishment of the Council were the Australian Automobile 
Association, which submitted a comprehensive plan; the New South Wales Minister for 
Transport, who advocated expansion, on a nation-wide basis, of road safety activities on 
lines similar to those of the Road Safety Council of New South Wales; and the National 
Safety Council of South Australia, which conveyed recommendations from a Special 
Safety Convention held in Adelaide in 1946. 

At that time, in addition to the above-mentioned organizations in New South Wales 
and South Australia, there was also a road safety organization in Victoria. Steps were 
immediately taken to form Councils in Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania, 
and subsequently for the internal Territories. 


The Australian Road Safety Council is the composite body of Road Safety Councils 
of the following States and Territories (internal) of Australia :— 


Governmental._—New South Wales, Road Safety Council of New South Wales ; 
Queensland, Road Safety Council of Queensland; Tasmania, Road Safety 
Council of Tasmania ; Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, 
Road Safety Councils of Australian Capital Territory and Northern 
Territory respectively. 

Non-Governmenial.—Victoria, Victorian Road Safety Division, National Safety 
Counci! of Australia; South Australia, Road Safety Division, National 
Safety Council of South Australia; Western Australia, Road Safety 
Division, National Safety Council of Western Austraiia. 


The Council is representative, geographically and technically. of the whole Common- 
wealth, and comprises nominees of practically all classes of road users, together with 
representatives of road transport, the Department of Defence and police administrations 
from each State. Nationa! organizations represented on the Council are :—The Federal 
Chamber of Automotive Industries, Council of Fire and Accident Underwriters, Australian 
Road Transport Federation, Australian Automobile Association, Transport Workers’ 
Union of Australia, Federation of Motor Cycle Tmporters and Distributors of Australia, 
and Auto Cycle Council of Australia. 


The Council meets annually, and an Executive Committee operates between con- 
ferences. Special committees on education, public relations and films meet; as required. 


An annual grant of £100,000 is made available by the Commonwealth Government 
under the Commonwealth Aid Roads Act. Of this £60,000 is allocated to the State road 
safety councils for local activities, and the remaining £40,000 is applied to the national 
campaign. This ‘s supplemented by assistance, financial and otherwise, by State Govern- 
ments, and indirectly by commercial organizations. 


2. Mode of Operation.—Thbe role of the Australian Road Safety Council is primarily 
in the field of education and public relations. Its task is to increase public awareness 
of the seriousness of the road accident problem, which, in the year ended December, 1952, 
resulted in 71,075 accidents involving casualties or damage in excess of £10 to property, 
the deaths of 1,983 persons and injuries to 38,027 persons. (For further information on 
the subject of Traffic Accidents see pp. 141-3 of this Year Book.) 


The Council works in close collaboration with two other committees also estabiished 
by the Australian Transport Advisory Council, namely, the Australian Motor Vehicle 
Standards and the Australian Uniform Road Traffic Code. All three committees are 
administered by the Commonwealth Department of Shipping and Transport, which is 
the executive department for the Austraiian Transport Advisory Council. The Aus- 
tralian Motor Vehicle Standards Committee develops essential basic motor vehicle 
standards, such as maximum lengths, weights, beight, carrying capacity of vehicles, and 
minimum lighting, braking and other mechanical efficiencies. In addition to ensuring 
a greater safety factor, these standards will eliminate many conflicting State requirements 
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which had an adverse effect on design and production costs. The Australian Uniform 
Road Traffic Code Committee is charged with the responsibility of progressively preparing 
a “blue print” uniform national traffic code for incorporation in State legislation. 
Speed limits, right hand turns, rules governing approaches to intersections, qualifications 
of drivers, pedestrian behaviour, are a few of the numerous aspects which come within its 
purview. 

The campaign for road accident prevention resolves broadly into three main elements 
relating to (i) the Road User, (ii) the Road, and (ii1) the Vehicle. Similarly, the attack 
falls into three main divisions—{i) Education, (ii) Enforcement, and (iii) Engineering. 
The link between the components is, broadly :— 

Education (public relations media, instruction in schools, 
The Road User | homes, etc.). ; 
Enforcement (of correct road usege—through the police and 
the courts, uniform traffic laws, etc.). 
The Road... { Engineering (technical improvements of all kinds, safer roads 
The Vehicle { and vehicles, improved illumination, uniform vehicle 
standards, etc.). 

In addition to the foregoing activities, the Council convenes special national con- 
ferences, as required by the Australian Transport Advisory Council, to consider specific 
road safety problems.. Typical of these have been the special committee appointed in 
1951 to discuss level crossing accidents which recommended, among other measures, 
the appointment in each State of a committee to investigate level crossings and report 
on safety provisions, the elimination of some railway level crossings and the closure of 
others where practicable and desirable, and a special meeting held in June, 1953, to 
discuss methods of reducing the high incidence of motor cycle accidents, at which various 
measures to oftset the greater vulnerability of motor cyclists were recommended. 


§ 18. Lord Howe Island. 


Lord Howe Island js situated in latitude 31° 30’ south, longitude 159° 5’ east. about 
436 miles north-east of Sydney, and has an area of 3,220 acres. ‘The climate is mild and 
the rainfall abundant, but on account of the rocky formations of its surface only about 
300 acres are suitable for cultivation, most of which are devoted to the production of 
Kentia palm seed. The land belongs to the Crown and is occupied rent-free on sufferance. 

Discovered in 1788, the Island was first settled by a small party of Maoris in 1853 ; 
afterwards a colony was settled from Sydney. Constitutionally the Island is a dependency 
of New South Wales and is included in King, one of the electorates of Sydney. A Board 
of Control at Sydney manages the affairs of the Island and supervises the palm seed 
industry. The population was 179 at the Census of 30th June, 1947. 


§ 19. The United Nations. 


1. General.—The Moscow Declaration of 1943 concerning a new international 
organization for the maintenance of international peace and security marked the end 
of the League of Nations. The dissolution of the League, and the transfer of certain 
of its functions to the new body, the United Nations, took place over subsequent yeara. 
Information concerning the League of Nations was given in issue No. 35 and carlier issues 
of the Official Year Book. 

The Charter of the United Nations was drawn up bv the delegates of fifty nations 
at the United Nations Conference on International Organization at San Francisco from 
25th April to 26th June, 1935. Australia’s ratification was deposited on ist November, 
1945. There are now* 60 member states: Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Byelorussia, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, E! Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Tran, Iraq, 
Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 


* January, 1954. 
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Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Peraguay, Peru, Philippine Commonwealth, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Siam, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, Ukraine, Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia. 


The full record of the Conference is contained in the Report by the Austrslian 
Delegates on the United Nations Conference on International Organization held at 
San Francisco, United States of America, from 25th April to 26th June, 1945. 


At San Francisco an Executive Committee and a Preparatory Commission were 
established, and when these bodies had completed their work of preparation for the 
first meeting of the United Nations, the General Assembly met in London on 1oth 
January, 1946. 


The principal organs of the United Nations are the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International 
Court of Justice, and the Secretariat. 


2. General Assembly.—This is the forum of the United Nations. In it each member 
state is represented and has one vote. Jt meets in regular annual sessions and has pro- 
vision for special sessions. With the exception of disputes which are before the Security 
Council and matters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State, it has power 
to discuss any matter within the scope of the Charter and to make recommendations upon 
it. The Assembly elects the non-permanent members of the other major organs and 
considers anrual reports from them. Upon the recommendation of the Security Council, 
it may expel a member which has persistently violated the principles of the Charter. 


3. The Security Councif.—This has the primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. It is composed of five permanent members, 
namely China, France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States of America, and six non-permanent members with two-year periods 
of office, of whom three retire at the end of each year. At the initial election three 
countries, including Australia, were elected for a term of two years and three others for a 
term of one year only. The following are the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council at present*: Lebanon, Colombia and Denmark (retiring at the end of 1954) 
and New Zealand, Brazil and Turkey (retiring at the end of 1955). On procedural matters, 
decisions are taken by an affirmative vote of any seven members. But on all other 
matters decisions can only be made on the affirmative vote of seven members, including 
the concurring votes of all the permanent members. However, the powers which are 
parties to a dispute for peaceful settlement do not vote. 


The Security Council is assisted by a Military Staff Committee consisting of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Council or their representatives. 


4. The Economic and Social Council.--This body consists of eighteen members, each 
elected for a period cf three years. Its main functions are to make, or initiate, studies 
and reports, and to make recommendations to the General Assembly or to members of 
the United Nations, upon international, economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related matters. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting 
respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 


The present* members of the Economic and Social Council are: Belgium, China, 
France, Egypt, Cuba, Argentina (retiring 1954), Australia, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Vene- 
zuela, India, United States (retiring 1955), United Kingdom, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Ecuador, Pakistan, Czechoslovakia and Norway (retiring 1956). 


5. The Trusteeship Council—The Charter declares the politica', social, cultural 
and economic advancement of the Trusteeship Territories to be a sacred trust. A 
Trusteeship Council has been set up composed of those members of the United Nations 
who are administering trust territories and an equal number of members who are not 
administering trust territories (including any permanent members of the Security Council 
who are not administering trust territories). Territories which may be placed under 
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trueteeship in accord with individual trusteeship agreements are those previously held 
under mandate, those detached from enemy states as a result of the second World War 
and those dependent territories placed under the system by the states responsible for their 
administration. Australia is automatically a member of the Trusteeship Council, as 
the Power administering the Trust Territories of New Guinea and Nauru. The present* 
members of the Trusteeship Council are: Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom and the United States of America (administering States), and China, 
Haiti, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, El Salvador, Iraq and India (non-administering 
states). China and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are eligible for permanent 
membership of the Trusteeship Council by virtue of their permanent membership of the 
Security Council. 

The Council has among its duties the consideration of annual reports submitied 
by the trustee state, the carrying out of periodic inspections by agreement with it, and 
the formulation of questionnaires on the welfare and advancement of the dependent 
peoples. 


6, The International Court of Justice—This consists of fifteen judges, no two of 
whom may be nationals of the same state. Its jurisdiction comprises all cases which 
the parties refer to it, and all matters especially provided for in the Charter or in treaties 
and convertions in force. Provision exists in the Statute of the Court whereby States 
parties to the Statute may accept the jurisdiction of the Court as compulsory, either 
conditionally, or unconditionally in certain international disputes. 

The present* members of the Court are: Judges Alvarez (Chile), Basdevant (France), 
Guerrero (Fi Salvador), Sir Archibald McNair (United Kingdom), Carniero (Brazil)—all 
retiring in 1955; Judges Badawi (Egypt), Hsu Mo (China), Read (Canada), Winiarski 
(Poland), Zoricitch (Yugoslavia)—all retiring in 1958; and Judges Hackworth (United 
States of America), Klaested (Norway), Koshernikov (U.8.S.R.), and Ugon (Uruguay)— 
all retiring in 1961. Sir Benegal Rau (India) died in 1953 and a special election is to be 
held for the appointment of a successor. 


7. The Secretariat-—The Secretary-General is the head of the Secretariat of the 
organization. He is appointed by the General Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council, and he appoints his staff in accordance with the rules approved 
by the General Assembly. M. Trygve Lie (Norway) was appointed first Secretary- 
General, and at the Sixth Session of the General Assembly in 1950 was re-appointed 
for three further years as from ist February, 1951. In November, 1952 Mr. Lie announced 
his intention of retiring and in April, 1953, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold (Sweden) was appointed 
in his place. 

8. Specialized Agencies——In addition to these organs of the United Nations there 
are thirteen specialized agencies which co-operate closely with the United Nations in 
many fields on economic and social questions. 

Those already in operation are: The International Labour Organization ; Food and 
Agricultural Organization ; United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation; International Civil Aviation Organization; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; International Monetary Fund; Universal Postal Union ; 
World Health Organization ; International Telecommunications Union ; World Meteoro- 
logical Organization. 

To enable co-ordination of the work of the specialized agencies, arrangements have 
been made for them to submit reports on their activities and budgets to the United Nations 
where they are discussed by the Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly. 


§ 20. Diplomatic and other Representatives Overseas and in Australia. 


1. General.—The following statements show particulars of the various diplomatic 
and other representatives overseas and in Australia, Full details of British 
and foreign representation in Australia—diplomatic and  consular—and .of 
permanent Australian missions overseas may be obtained from publications issued by 
the Department of External Affairs, Canberra. A statement is issued each quarter by 
the Department of Commerce and Agriculture, showing the latest particulars of the 
Australian Trade Commissioner Service overseas. 
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2. Australian Representation Overseas.— 
AUSTRALIAN DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER REPRESENTATIVES OVERSEAS. 


Her Majesty’s Australian Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to— 


France—Sir Keith Officer, O.B.F., M.C. 
German Federal Republic—J. D. L. Hood. 
Indonesia—(Vacant) ; Minister, J. C. G. Kevin (Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim). 
Ireland—(Vacant); W. T. Doig (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim). 
Japan—Dr. E. R. Walker. 
Netherlands—A. T. Stirling, C.B.E. 
*Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—(Vacant); B. C. Hill (Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim). 
United States of America—The Hon. Sir Percy Spender, K.B.E., Q.C. 


Her Majesty’s Australian Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to— 


Brazil—(Vacant) ; J. E. Ryan (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim). 
Burma—{Vacant) ; H. D. White (Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim). 
Egypt—-H. A. McClure-Smith. 

Indo-China—J. P. Quinn. 

Israel—(Vacant) ; H. W. Bullock (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim). 
Italy—C. V. Kellway. 

Philippines—Rear- Admiral G. D. Moore, C.B.E. 

Thailand—B. C. Ballard. 


High Commissioners for Australia in— 


Canada—Sir Douglas Copland, K.B.E., C.M.G. 

Ceylon—A. R. Cutler, V.C. 

India—W. R. Crocker. 

New Zeoland—P. R. Heydon. 

Pakistan—L. F. Beavis, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Union of South Africa—Lt.-Col. W. R. Hodgson, C.M.G., 0.B.E. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—The Hon. Sir Thomas 
White, K.B.E., D.F.C., V.D. 


Australian Military Mission— 
Berlin—-Head, J. D. L. Hood. 


Australian Mission— 


United Nations (New York)—Minister, W. D. Forsyth. 
Onited Nations (Geneva)—Permanent Delegate, R. L. Harry. 


Australian Commissioner in— 
Malaya—A. S. Watt, C.B.E. 


Consuls-General— 


Switzerland—(Geneva) R. L. Harry. 

United States of America (New York)—Lieut-General E. K. Smart, D.S.0., 
M.C. 

United States of America (San Francisco)—S. W. Jamieson. 


Consuls— 


New Caledonia (Noumea)—Dr. J. S. Cumpston, E.D. 
Portuguese Timor (Dili)}—F. J. A. Whittaker. 
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Trade Commissioner Service of the Comnionwealth of Australia— 


British West Indies—J. B. Todd (Port of Spain). 

Canada—C. L. Steel (Montreal) ; J. Payne (Vancouver). 

Ceylon—H. W. Goodger (Colombo). 

Egypt—S. D. Shubart, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner (Cairo). 

France—A. N. Wootton, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner (Paris). 

Germany—R. R. Ellen, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner (Bonn). 

Hong Kong—-H.. C. Menzies (Hong Kong). 

India—W. R. Hudspeth (Calcutta); H. Wrigley (Bombay). 

Indonesia—B. T. Connolly, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner 
(Djakarta). 

Jtaly—A. L. Senger, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner (Rome). 

Japan—C. J. Carne, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner (Tokyo). 

Malaya—G. S. Anderson, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner 
(Singapore). 

New Zealand—S. F. Lynch (Wellington). 

Pakistan—E. E. Jarvis (Acting), Commercial Secretary and Trade Commissioner 
(Karachi). 

Union of South Africa—A. J. 8. Day (Johannesburg). 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—G. PR. B. Patterson, 
Senior Trade Commissioner ; H. K. H. Covk (London). 

United States of America—C. E. Critchley, O.B.E., Commercial Counsejlor and 

Trade Commissioner (Washington, D.C.); F. R. Gullick (New York); Miss 
F. B. Cowie (temporarily in charge) (San Francisco). 


3. Oversea Representation in Australia.—Consular representatives are not inciuded 
in the following statement. Particulars of these are contained in a publication Consular 
Representatives and Trade Commissioners in Australia, issued by the Department of 
External Affairs, Canberra. There are more than 150 such representatives in Australia, 
and 39 countries are represented. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA. 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of— 
China—(Vacant) ; Dr. Chen Tai-chu (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim) (Canberra 
B 945). 

France—l.. Roche (Canberra F 345). 

German Federal Republic—Dr. Walther Hess (Sydney FM 1ro4r). 
Indonesia—({Vacant) ; Dr. Tamzil (Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim) (Canberra Bio): 
Ireland—Dr. the Hon. T. J. Kiernan (Canberra F 275). 

Japan—Haruhiko Nishi (Canberra B 290). 

Netherlands—A. M. L. Winkelman (Canberra X 1236). 

*Union of Soviet Socialist Republics-—N. I. Generalov (Canberra B 863). 

Onited States of America—Amos J. Peaslee (Canberra 655). 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of— 


Austria—Dr. QO. Eiselsberg (Chargé d’Affaires) (Canberra U 1367). 

Belgium—F¥. F. A. Jansen (Sydney FB 3934). 

Brazil—J. Cuchrane de Alencar, O.B.E. (Canberra F 380). 

Chile—Juan Domeyko (Chargé d’ Affaires) (Sydney FM 6356). 

Denmark—(Vacant); F. H. Hergcl, O.B.E., (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim) 
(Sydney BW 3547). 

Finland—P. I. Simelius (Chargé d’Affaires) (Sydney FM 3116) 

Greece—Dimitri N. Lambros (Canberra 543). 

Isracl—M. Nurock (Sydney BW 2082). 

Jtaly—Silvio Danco (Sydney FB 3639). 

Plilippines—Dr. R. Rega'a (Sydney FA 1938). 

Sweden—J. M. Kastengren (Canberra F 306). 

Thailand—Nai Konthi Suphamongkhon (Canberra 676). 
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High Commissioner for— 


Canada—W. A. Irwin (Canberra 665). 

Ceylon—J. A. Martensz. C.B.E. (Canberra F 623). 

India—General K. M. Cariappa, O.B.E. (Canberra F 383). 

New Zealand—G. i. L. Alderton (Canberra B 953). 

Pakistan—Habibur Rahman (Sydney BL 3395). 

Union of South Africa—({Vacant) ; G. C. Nel (Acting) (Canberra F 927). 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—Sir Stephen Holmes, 
K.C.M.G., M.C. (Canberra F 451). 


Commissioner for— 
Malta—Captain G. ¥. L. Stivala, O.B.E. (Melbourne MU 1291). 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS OF OVERSEA GOVERNMENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Canada—Senior Canadian Government Trade Commissioner—C. M. Croft 
(Sydney BW 9351). . 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner—R. W. Blake (Melbourne 
MU 4716). 
Assistant Canadian Government Trade Commissioner—C, M. Forsyth-Smith 
(Sydney BW 9351). 
New Zealand—Senior New Zealand Government Trade Commissioner—J. A. 
Malcolm (Sydney BL 3941). 
New Zealand Government Trade Commissioner—R. Inglis (Melbourne 
MU 8111). 
Assistant New Zealand Government Trade Commissioners—E. J. Sutch 
(Sydney BL 3941); G. F. Knowles (Melbourne MU 8111). 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—United Kingdom Senior 
Trade Commissioner—Sir John Greaves, C.M.G., O.B.E. (Canberra F 188). 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioners—J. N. McKelvie (Canberra F 188) ; 
J. R. Adams, C.B.E., A. Hartland (Sydney BW 8086); A. W. Burton, 
M.B.E., J. D. Leithead (Melbourne MU 5556) ; P. Ingleson, C.M.G., M.B.E., 
M.C. (Brisbane B 8588). 
Assistant United Kingdom Trade Commissioners—A. Kitchen, W. Johnston 
(Sydney BW 8086); E. J. E. Newbold (Melbourne MU 5556); E. J. 
Jewesson (Brisbane B 8588). 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION AND SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION. 


§ 1. Statistical Organization in Australia. 


1. Development of Australian Statistics——(i) Crown Colony Blue Books. Statistical 
organization in Australia was founded in the ‘‘ Blue Books ” which, in the Crown Colony 
days, were prepared annually for the information of the Colonial Office. Although 
primarily intended for. administrative purposes, these documents have been important 
sources of statistical data, even though some important matters are not covered, and 
others only partially so. These Blue Books form the basis from which later statistical 
publications were developed. This led to an clement of uniformity in statistical com- 
pilation within the British Empire. 


(ii) Statistical Registers. Following the advent of Responsible Government which 
was granted during the period 1851-1860 to all Australian States except Western 
Australia—and to that State in 1890—the ‘‘ Blue Book ” was succeeded in all Australian 
States by “ Statistical Registers”. These were in many respects the old Blue Books 
in a new form, and were largely confined to summaries of the ‘‘ by-product ” statistics 
of Government administrative departments. 


The first example of extensive Governmental organization for purely statistical 
purposes was the taking of periodic population censuses, which were initiated in all 
States under the Crown Colony régime. The growing need for quantitative data con- 
cerning the progress of the several young communities of Australia eventually led to the 
appointment of official Statisticians commissioned to prepare and publish such data. 


(iii) Statistical Conferences. To enable the interchange of ideas between States, 
and to obtain uniform State Statistics which could be aggregated to Australian totals, 
conferences were held in the several States from as early as 1861. Altogether, six 
conferences were held prior to the formation of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics in 1906. These were held in 1861, 1875, 1890, 1900, 1902 and 1903. The 
holding of these conferences has been continued subsequently to the formation of the 
Commonwealth Bureau, and a representative from New Zealand attended up to 1928. 


2. Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics.—(i) Origin and Aims. Under 
the provisions of section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution, power is conferred on the 
Commonwealth Parliament ‘‘ to make laws for the peace, order and good government 
of the Commonwealth with respect to—” (inter alia) ‘‘ (XI.) Census and statistics’. In 
compliance with this provision, the Census and Statistics Act 1905 was passed, and in 
1906 the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics was created. A conference 
of Statisticians in 1906 defined the relations between the Commonwealth and State 
Bureaux, and in each case the State Statistician became the representative in his own 
State of the Commonwealth Statistician for the purpose of administering the Common- 
wealth Act. In addition, each State has its own “ Statistics Act”, and although 
these are not identical in all States, they embody common principles. With the 
establishment of the Commonwealth Bureau, the movement towards uniformity in 
information collected and statistical methods employed received a great stimulus. The 
Commonwealth Bureau did not attempt to duplicate the existing statistical organization, 
but endeavoured to use the services of the State statistical offices whenever possible, and 
to undertake the initial collection of statistics only in fields not already occupied by the 
States, or in which efficiency demanded complete centralization. Frequent statistical 
conferences (see above) have assisted the uniform development of existing statistics, and 
have facilitated expansion into new fields. 
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The scope of the Commonwealth Bureau has constantly been widened, more 
particularly during the 1939-45 War, when the Bureau responded to the urgent demands 
of administration for immediate and accurate statistical information in various fields. 
Since the war, requirements in the administrative, industrial, financial end scientific 
spheres have led to the development of many new statistical collections. All the activities 
of the Bureau are covered by the Census and Statistics Act, which confers authority to 
collect information and contains stringent provisions to ensure that the information 
obtained is treated in strictest secrecy. 


(ii) Organization. For administrative purposes the Commonwealth Bureau is 
divided into a number of Divisions. These are’:—Census, Compiling, Publications, 
Research and Analysis, and Administrative. 


(a) Census Division. This Division of the Bureau is responsible for the taking of 
Population Censuses, and for all machine tabulation work in connexion therewith. 


(b) Compiling Division. The Compiling Division is responsible for the compilation 
of all statistics other than those relating to the Census of Population. It is divided into 
the following Branches which deal with specific ficlds of statistical activity :— 


Trade and Transport Branch—Responsible for the original compilation, 
tabulation and analysis of statistics relating to imports and exports, and 
for the compilation of statistics relating to road and rail transport, aviation, 
shipping, posts and telegraphs, telephones and wireless. 


Prices Branch—Deals with the collection of retail and wholesale prices and the 
compilation of retail and wholesale price index-numbers. A staff of 
trained field officers is maintained in the several States to facilitate the 
collection of accurate information. 


Employment and Labour Branch—Compiles all employment estimates, wage 
and labour statistics. 


Primary Production Branch—Deals with statistics relating to agricultural and 
pastoral activities, mining, forestry and fishing. Original data are largely 
supplied by State Statisticians. 


Secondary Production Branch—Compiles all factory statistics both annual 
and monthly. Collates on a Commonwealth basis original annual data 
supplied by State Statisticians. 


Finance and Taxation Branch—Compiles statistics of private finance (banking, 
insurance, exchange rates, etc.), public finance (Commonwealth, State and 
Local and Semi-Governmental authorities), and statistics pines to all 
aspects of Commonwealth taxation. 


Demography Branch—Concerned with statistics of births, deaths, marriages 
and migration, and is responsible for periodic estimates of population. 


Social Statistics Branch—Compiles all statistics relating to education, un- 
employment and sickness benefits, public health and welfare, and public 
justice. 


Development Branch—This Branch was created in 1947 in order to develop 
new statistical collections to meet post-war demands for more adequate 
and up-to-date statistics, and also to examine current collections in the 
light of such requirements. To date the activities of the Branch have been 
concerned with three major projects, quarterly building statistics, retail 
sales statistics (including hire purchase statistics) and all new monthly 
production statistics. In addition, research is undertaken into the appli- 
cability of sampling methods to statistical collections. A number of 
collections in the Bureau are now being done on a sample basis, the most 
important being Retail Sales and Taxation Statistics. 
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(c) Publications Division. This Division is responsible for the scrutiny, editing and 
graphical illustration of all Bureau publications, and, in collaboration with other Divisions, 
for the initiation, development and co-ordination of statistical publications. It also 
maintains a regular flow of statistical series to certain international organizations, and 
revises statistical material in certain oversea and local publications. 


(d) Research and Analysis Division. This Division undertakes research into the 
theoretical and practical problems of statistical collection and interpretation. It is 
responsible for the development of new statistical series in particular ficlds. Statistics 
on Australia’s balance of international payments and estimates of national income and 
expenditure are two important fields of its work. In this Division is the Bureau’s own 
specialized library of official and unofticial publications on statistics and economics. 


(e) Administrative Division. The Administrative Division is responsible for all 
aspects of staff recruitment and direction, supplies, payment of accounts, eto. The 
Reproduction Section of the Division is equipped with multilith and duplicating machines 
for processing statistical statements for more immediate requirements. In addition, a 
special section of this Division is responsible for the examination of statistica] methods 
and systems, and the co-ordination of all statistics, in Commonwealth Departments (see 
par. 3 below). The Mechanical Tabulation Branch has now been transferred from the 
Census Division of the Bureau to the Administrative Division. This Branch is equipped 
with modern tabulating equipment and is responsible for all machine tabulating work 
required by other Divisions of the Bureau with the exception of Census. 


3. Relation of the Bureau to other Commonwealth Departments.—In October, 1950 
the Commonwealth Public Service Board issued a circular relative to the compilation 
of statistics in other Commonwealth Departments, in which it stated that the Common- 
wealth Statistician should be the co-ordinating authority on all statistics in Common- 
wealth Departments, and that, as a gencral principle, where any new statistical field is 
to be established involving the regular collection of statistics, the Commonwealth 
Statistician should be consulted to ensure that they are necessary and that they are 
based on sound statistical methods; furthermore, that the Commonwealth Statistician 
should make a regular inspection, at least once every twelve months, of all statistical 
work done by Departments to ensure that their needs are met by the most economical 
means and without duplication of effort. 


This project of co-ordination is being implemented as time and circumstances permit. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of -Australia. 


1. General.—The official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, namely :—(t) Commonwealth publications 
dealing both individually and collectively with the several States of Australia; and 
(2) State publications dealing with individual States only. 


2. Commonwealth Publications——Commonwealth publications may be grouped 
under two heads, namely :—{i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician ; 
and (ii) Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. 


(i) Publications tesued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The following is a list 
of the principal statistical publications issued from the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics since its inauguration to February, 1954 :— 


Australian Balance of Payments.—Statements Nos. 1 and 2, 1928-29 to 1949-50. 

Australian Life Tables, 1901-1910. Australian Joint Life Tables, 1901-1910. 

Australian Life Tables, 1920-1922. 

Australian Life Tables, 1932-1934. Australian Joint Life Tables, 1932-1934. 

Australian Life Tables, 1946-1948. 

Australian Primary Industries—Report prepared for the Empire Producers 
Conference, Sydney, March, 1938. 
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Census (1911) Results.—Bulletins. Vols. I. (Statistician’s Report), I1., and U1., 
with Appendix “‘ Mathematical Theory of Population.” 

Census (1921) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 26. Parts I. to XVI., forming Vol. I., 
and Parts XVII. to XXIX., forming, with the Statistician’s Report, Vol I. 

Norse.—Part XXVIL., Life Tables. 

Census (1933) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 25. Parts I. to XIV., forming Vol. 
I., Parts XV. to XXVIIL., forming Vol. II., and Parts XXIX. to XXXVII., 
forming, with Statistician’s Report and Australian Life Tables 1932-1934, 
Vol ITI. 

Census (1947) Results—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 25. Parts I. to XVI., forming Vol. 
I., Parts XVII. to XIX., forming Vol Il, and Parts XX. to XXVIII, 
forming, with Statistician’s Report and Australian Life Tables 1946-1948, 
Vo} II. 

*Census of Retail Establishments (1947-48) Resulis.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 7. 
*Census of Retail Establishments (1948-49) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 7. 
*Dairying Industry (formerly Summary of Dairying Industry).—Statistical 
Bulletin, monthly; first issue, September, 1937. 
* Factories, Principal Statistics, Summary.—Annually, 1948-49 to 1951-52. 
Finance.—Bulletins 1907 to 1916-17 annually ; 1917-18 and 1918-19 (one vol.) ; 
% 1919-20 and 1920-21 (one vol.) ; 1922-23 to 1951-52 annually, 
*Food Production and the Consumption of Foodstuffs and Nutrients in Australia, 
Report. Half-yearly, 1946-47 to 1947-48; annually, 1948-49 to 1951-52. 
*Fruit Growing Industry Summary.—Annually, 1944-45 to 1951-52. 
Labour and Industrial Statistics Memoranda and Reports, various, to 1913. 
- Labour Report—Annually, 1913 to 1952. 
*Iive-stock Numbers (formerly Summary of Live-stock Statistics).—Statistical 
Bulletin, annually, 1943 to 1953. 

Local Government in Australia.—July, 1919. 

* Manufacturing Industries.—Bulletins on Individual Industries, annually, 1936-37 
to 1939-40, 1940-41 (issue incomplete), and 1944-45 to 1951-52. 

*Monthly Review of Business Statistics.—First issue, October, 1937. 

*Occupation Survey (1945) Results,—Detailed tables. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia.—Annually, 1907 to present 
issue (No. 40). Issue No. 40 also published in parts. 

Oversea Trade.—Bulletins, annually, 1906 to 1951-52. 

*Oversea Trade.—Preliminary Bulletin, 1952-53. 

*Oversea Trade Statistics : Imports Cleared for Home Consumption classified accord- 
ing to Individual Items of the Customs Tariff 1950-51 to 1952-53. 

Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics (formerly Statistical Digest).—1913, 
1914, 1916, and 1918 to 1953 annually. 

Population and Vital Statistics —Bulletins and Reports, various, 2GOR TOTO: 
Demography, 1911 to 1951 annually. 

Primary Industries—Bulletin, annual, 1950-51 first issue in two parts: Part I. 
Rural Industries ; Part II. Non-Rural Industries and Value of Production. 

Production.—Bulletin, annually, 1906 to 1947-48. From 1936-37 to 1949-50 
issued in two parts.—Part I. Secondary Industries; Part II. Primary 
Industries (including Total Recorded Production); thereafter separate 
Bulletins (see Primary Industries and Secondary Industries). 

Professional Papers.—Various. A full list appears in Official Year Book No. 
13, P- 3. 

Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics.—First issue, No. 70, December, 
1917, replacing Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics (Bulletins Nos. 


I to 69). 
* Report of Proceedings of the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 1951. 





* Obtainable from Commonwealth Statisticlan—for methods of obtaining other publications still in 
print see back page of this volume. 
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*Rural Land Use and Crop Statistics (formerly Summary of Crop Statistics).— 
Statistical Bulletin, annually, 1943-44 to 1951-52. 
Secondary Industries.—Bulletin, annual, 1950-51. 
Social Insurance.—Repcrt to the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Customs, rgro. 
Soctal Statistics —Bulletins, 1907 to 1915 annually, and 1918. 
Superannuation for the Commonwealth Public Service—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister for Home Affairs, 1910. 
* Survey of Motor Vehicles (1947-48) Results—Bulletins Nos. 1 to 7. 
Transport and Communication.—Bulletins, 1906, 1908 to 1916 annually, 1919 to 
1930 annually, and 1932 to 1951-52 annually. 
*Vegelables Grown on Farms for Human Consumption.—Statistical Bulletin, 
annually, 1942-43 to 1951-52. 
Wages and Prices.—January, 1932. 
Wealth.—The Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth as ascertained by 
various methods, together with a Report on the War Census in 1915. 
*Wheat Industry (formerly Summary of the Wheat Situation).—Statistical 
Bulletin, periodic ly ; first issue, July, 1936. 


The foregoing list includes all the printed publications issued from the Bureau, and 
certain more important mineographed publications issued for the most part annually. 
Other mineographed statements, obtainable on application to the Commonwealth 
Statistician and dealing with a wide variety of subjects, are issued as follows :— 


Annually—Bee Farming; Commonwealth and State Taxation Collections ; 
Companies with Oversea Affiliations; Factory Statistics (Preliminary); Meat Pro- 
duction and Utilization ; Milking Machines on Rural Holdings; Oversea Trade between 
Australia and Eastern Countrics ; Registrations of New Motor Vehicles ; Social Services, 
Expenditure by States; Tractors on Rural Holdings; University Statistics; Value of 
Production; Wheat Forecast and Estimate. 


Half-yearly—Australian Balance of Payments; Trade of Australia with United 
Kingdom, 


Quarterly—Building ; Minerals and Metals; Quarterly Business Survey; Retail 
Sale of Goods; Retail Price Variations—All Items (‘“‘ C ” Series) Index. 


Monthly—Banking ; Demographic Review; Employment; Exports of Wool from 
Australia ; Export Prices Index; Gold Mining Industry; Life Assurance; Oversea 
Trade; Production Statistics; Registrations of New Motor Vehicles; Savings Bank 
Deposits and Savings Certificates. . 


A recent addition to the mimeographed publications refers to Wool Production*. 
This statement will be issued periodically as data become available. 


(ii) Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. Lists of the 
principal official reports and other documents containing statistical information issued 
from the inauguration of the Commonwealth appear in the Official Year Books up to 
No. 13, but it is not now practicable to undertake the preparation of such lists. 


3. State Publications.—The chief statistical publications of each State are set out 
hereunder. As with the Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports 
and Papers, it is not practicable to enumerate the various Departmental Reports, 
statements of accounts, etc., issued by officials, boards, local and semi-governmental 
authorities, etc., in each State. 

(a) New South Wales—Statistical Register (annual) ; Official Year Book of New - 
South Wales (annual); Pocket Year Book (annual); Statistical Bulletin 
(monthly to December, 1919, quarterly to June, 1943, then discontinued 
to September, 1948); Monthly Summary of Business Statistics. 


* QObtainable from Commonwealth Statistician—for methods of obtaining other publications still in 
print see back page of this volume. 
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(6) Victoria—Statistical Register (annual to 1916, then discontinued) ; Victorian 
Year-book (annual); Statistical Abstracts (quarterly to 1917, then dis- 
continued to December, 1946). 

(c) Queensland—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book, 1901; 
A.B.C. of Queensland Statistics (annual to 1936, then discontinued) ; the 
Queensland Year Book (annual 1937 to 1941, then discontinued to 1945) ; 
Queensland Pocket Year Book (annual). 

(d) South Australia—Statistical Register (annual) ; Official Year Book, 1912 and 
1913; Statesman’s Pocket Year Book of South Australia (annual) ; 
Quarterly Summary of Statistics. 

(e) Western Australia—Statistical Register (annual); Statistical Abstracts 
(quarterly, previously issued monthly to July, 1917); Pocket Year Book 
of Western Australia (annual). 

(f) Tasmania—Statistical Register (annual); Pocket Year Book of Tasmania 
(annual) ; Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 


§ 3. The Third Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
Canberra, 1951. 


Conferences of the Government Statisticians of the British Commonwealth were 
held first in London in 1920 and then in Ottawa in 1935. The Third Conference was 
held in Canberra from r2th to 23rd November, 1951. Delegates were present from 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand and the United Kingdom (including a 
representative of the Colonial Office). Ireland, the Commonwealth Economic Committee 
and the United Nations were represented by observers, and the Australian State Govern- 
ment Statisticians were also present. 


The Conference reviewed statistical requirements and modern practice on many 
aspects of the following matters :—Labour Statistics, Production Statistics, Agricultural 
Statistics, External Trade Statistics, Retail Trade and Census of Distribution, Application 
of Sampling Methods, Statistical Co-ordination, National Income, Indexes of Prices, 
Family Budget Inquiries, Road Transport Statistics, Recent Developments in Census 
Taking, Mineral Statistics. 


Whereas the earlier conferences prepared reports and passed series of resolutions 
aiming at improving and co-ordinating statistics throughout the Commonwealth, the 
report prepared by the Third Conference aimed at reaching as firm an expression of views 
ag was consistent with unanimity whilst at the same time mentioning different views 
which were expressed if unanimous conclusions were not possible. 


The Conference provided an opportunity for an exchange of views which should 
lead to statistical improvements in all countries represented, and its report should be of 
assistance to the Statistical Office of the United Nations and other organizations in their 
work of improving statistics on an international scale. In view of the advantages to be 
gained from meetings of these Statisticians, Conference decided that Commonwealth 
conferences should be held every five years and a co-ordinating committee was appointed 
to make plans for the Fourth Conference. 


§ 4, Select List of Works about, or published in, Australia. 
(Compiled by the Librarian of the Commonwealth National Library.) 


This list aims to meet the growing need, in Australia as publishing develops, and 
overseas as interest in Australia widens, for an authoritative current reference and reading 
list of books dealing with Australia or of Australian authorship, wherever published. 


SeLecT List or WoRKS, ETC. II7Q 


Australians will find these books in the National Library and in their State Libraries 
as well as in leading bookshops. Oversea readers may have access to them in the 
collections which the National Library maintains at 36 Australian posts abroad. They 
will be found also, increasingly, in leading libraries and bookshops in many countries. 
In the United States, for example, Australian books are included in the Farmington 
Plan in which 52 librarics and research institutions co-operate to ensure that at least 
one copy of all material published in any part of the world and likely to be required for a 
serious purpose will be available promptly somewhcre in the country. 


The list is classified broadly by subject and under each heading there is first a list 
of the principal standard books still in print, then a list of selected books and official 
publications (excluding annual reports) which were published during 1952. A few 
books published earlier, but received too late for inclusion in the previous list, are also 
included. Where known the retail price in the country of publication is given, but this 
is subject to fluctuation. 


The Library also issues a series of select lists which include Australian Public Affairs 
Information Service (monthly): subject index of material in new books, pamphlets, 
current periodicals and government publications from English speaking countries, with 
an important bearing on investigations in Australian political, economic, cultural and 
social affairs, and the following full bibliographies :— 


Monthly list of Australian Government Publications, covering both the Common- 
wealth and the States ; 


Books published in Australia : a monthly list of books supplied to the National 
Library under copyright. 


The two last-mentioned publications are cumulated annually as the Annual 
Catalogue of Australian Publications which includes also a list of books 
published overseas of Australian interest or by authors resident in Australia, 
a select list of the more important Australian periodical and serial publi- 
cations and a directory of publishers. 





General and Descriptive. 


ABBOTT, C. L. A. Australia’s frontier province (the Northern Territory]. Syd., Angus & Robertson 
(1950). 78. 6d. 

AUSTRALIA: the Heruld vear book: a reference work of world wide range: [No. 1] to date. Melb., 
Herald and Weekly Times, 1949 to date. 178. 6&1. Latest issue: 1950. 


AUSTRALIAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA: ed. by A. W. Jose, H. J. Carter and T. G. Tucker: 3rd ed. 2v. Syd. 
Angus & Robertson, 1926~27. (0.p., but new ed. in preparation). 


Grattan, C.H. Introducing Australia: 2nd Aust.ed. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 78. 6d. 
LopvEwyckx, A, Australie waarheen ? Meppel, J. A. Boom [1950}. 258. 

Mapiean, C. fT. Centrai Australia: 2nded. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press, 1944. 1585. 

NOBLE, N.S.,ed. The Australian environment: 2nded. Melb., C.S.1.R.O., 1950. 10s. 6d. 


OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTHALIA: no.1todate. Canb., Govt. Pr., 1908 to 
date, 58. per issue; after no. 38, 108. Latest issue: no. 40, 1954. 

RatcLiFFE, F. N. Flying fox and drifting sand: the adventures of a biologist in Australia: introd. 
by Julian Buxley. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 158. First published in 1938. 

TaYtor, T.G. Australia: a study of warm environments and their effect on British settlement: 6th 
ed. Lond., Mcthuen, 1951. 308. 

Watkabour: Australian geographical magazine: v. 1 to date. Melb., Australian Geographical 
Society, 1934 to date. Monthly, 248. per annum. 
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General and Descriptive—continued. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


parr Va Commonwealth of Australia Jubilee celebrations 1901-1951 : an official record. [Canb., 

1952]. 

AUSTRALIA—News and Information Bureau. Canberra: a guide to the national capital. Syd., Angus 
& Robertson {1952}. 6s. 

AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Eandtook of 
Queensiand : prepared for the use of members . . . on the occasion of the 28th meeting held 
in Brisbane, May, 1951. [Brisk., Govt. Pr. _rasx]. 

EMMETT, E.T. Tasmania by road and track. Mclb., Melbourne Univ. Press [1952]. 12s. 6d. 

FARWEtL, G. Australian setting. Lond., Evans [1952]. r2s. 6d. 

Finnayson, H. H. The red centre: man and beust in the heart of Australia [and ed.]. Syd., Angus 
& Robertson [1952]. 218. 

FLATTELY, S$. The Australian snow pictorial. Melb., Georgian House, 1952. 258. 

YENTILLI, J. Austrelia: terra promessa, Firenze, Valmartira [1952]. 

GRirriTus, G. Nesta. Some southern homes of New South Wahs. Syd., Shepherd Press, 1952. 
35°. 

HTauser, H. Australien: der funfte Kontinent. Berlin, Safari [1952]. 8.90 elds. 

Hurry, J.F. Sydney from the sky : accmerastudy. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952] 158. 

Henury, J. F. ed. ‘ihe Blue Mountsins ard Jenolen Caves: a camera study. Syd., Angus & 
Robertson, 1952. 258. 

PALMER, NETTIC. The Dandenongs Melb., National Press {rosc). res. €d. 

Pinyry,P. Dustonmyshors. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 21s. Travelnotcs of an Australian 
abroad. 

Rien, A. P.M. van. Australie: Janden volk. Amsterdam, N.V. de Technische Vitgeverij in opdracht 
van Internationaal Technisch Studiccentrum [1951}. 

SHARLAND, M.S. R. Stones ofa century. Hobart, Ol.ham, Beddome & Meredith, 1952. 3cs8. 
Tistorical notes on early colonial architecture in Tasmania. 

Taussia, H. J.C. Australien ein anderes land. Ziiruch, Stauffacher {1952] DM16. 60. 


Territories Oxtside Accivalic. 


AUSTRALIA—External Affairs, Department of. Handbook and index to accompany a map of Antarctica 
produced bine Department of the Interior, 1939: by KE. P. Bayliss and J.8.Cumpston. Canb., 
194¢. 28. 6d. 

Gonpex, D. C. The Australian frontier in New Cuinea 1870-1885. N.Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 
re51_ Stas. 

Hooanrn, H. £. Transformation scene : the changing culture of a New Guinea village. Lond., Routledge, 
195I. 303. 

Mrap, Margaret. From the South Seas : studies of adolescence and sex in primitive societies. 3 v. in 3. 
N.Y., Morrow, 1939. $1. , . 

OTFICIAL HANpBOO® OF THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. Canb., Prime Xlinister’s Depertment, 1943. 
rs. 6d. 

RIFSENFELD, A. Megalithic culture of Melenesia. Leiden, Brill, 1950. 35 gids. 

WILLIAUS, F. E. Orokaiva magic. Oxf., Oxford Univ. Press, 1928. 128. 6d. 

Orokuiva Society. Oxf., Oxford Univ. Press. 1930. 258. 
Papuars of the T'rans-Fly. Oxt., Oxford Univ. Press, 1936. 308. 

Sec also the annual reports of the Adininistratora of the various Territories, and reports to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on trusteeshin territories. the anthropological reports of the 
Governments of Papua and New Guinea, and material appearing in Occania. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL ANTARCTIC RESEARCH EXPEDITION, 1947-1949. [Reports}. Melb., Antarctic 
Division, Department of External Affairs, 1951 to date. 

DERRICK, R. A. Vocational training in the South Pacific. . Mielb., Oxford Univ. Press, 1952. 303. 

NEW ZEALAND ANTARCTIC SOCIETY. The Antarctic to-day: a mid-century survey: ed. by Frank 
a. Simpson. [Well.] Reed [1952]. 478. 6d. 

Worm. 8. Studies in the Kiwai languages, Fly Delta, Papua, New Guinea. Wien, Herold, 1951. 
(Acta ethnologica et linguistica : no. 2) 





History. 


CLARK, C. M. H., ed. Select documents in Australian history 1788-1850: selected and ed. by C. M. H. 
Clark with the assistance of L.S. Prvor. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1950]. 30s. 

Firzpatrick, B. C. British Empire in Australia: an economic history 1834-1939: 2nd ed. Melb., 
Melbourne Univ. Press, 1949. 173. 6d. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS OF AUSTRALIA: [ed. by J. F. Watson}. Syd., Commonwealth National Library, 
1914 to date. 128. 6d. perv.. 34 v. have so far appeared. Publication has been suspénded since 
1925. : 

HISTORICAL STUDIES: Australia and New Zealand: no. x to date. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 
1940 to date. Bi-annual. 163. per annum. 

LA Nauzz, J. A. Political economy in Australia: historical studies. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 
1949. 98. 6d. 

O’BRIEN, E. M. The foundation of Australia (1786-1800): a study in English criminal practice and 
penal colonization in the eighteenth century : foreword by John M. Ward: znded. Syd., Angus 
& Robertson, 1950. 258. 

Suann, EB. O. G. An economic history of Australia. Melb., Georgian House, 1948. 1838. First 
published in 1930. 

SHaw, A.G.L. Economic development of Australia: rev. ed. Melb., Longmans, 1946. 8s. 6d. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Brows, L. P. ed. Clyde Company papers: v. 2: 1836-40. TLond., Oxford Univ. Press. 1952. 

Coorer, Hf. M. French exploration in South Australia with especial reference to Encounter Bay, 
Kangaroo Island, the two guifs and Murat Bay, 1802-1803. [Adel., Author, 1952]. 378. 6d. 

CRAWFORD, R. M. Austratia. Lond., Hutehinson’s Univ. Library [1952]. §3. 6d. 

Ilawvon, J. The journal of a journey from New South Wales to Adelaide . . . performed in 
1838. Melb., Georgian House. 1952. 218. 

TENA, RAcnuEL B. Letters: forty pen drawings by Norman Lindsay. Syd., Bulletin Newspaper 

0.. 1952. 73. 6d. 
Letters written during the years 1853 to 1882 describing both town and country life in New South 
Wales and Queensland. 

EINGLETON, G. C., comp. True patriots all; or, News from early Australia, as told in a collection of 
broadsides : garnered and decorated by Geoffrey Chapman Ingleton. Syd., Angus & Robertson 
[1952]. 428. 

MoyuE, JEAN Y. Portrait of a village: Watervale 1851-1951. [Adel., Author, 1952}. 12s. 6d. 

Skemp, J. R. Memories of Myrtle Bank: the bush-furming experiences of Rowland and Samuel Skemp 
in north-eastern Tasmania, 1883-1948. 2felb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1952. 218. 

TOWNSLEY, W. A. Struggle for self-government in Tasmania, 1842-1852. Hobart. Govt. Pr., 1951. 





Military and Naval History. 


AUSTRALIA—-Army, Department of—Pubhlic Relations Directorate. The Australiap army at war: an 
official record of service in two hemispheres, 1939-1945. Melb., 1947. 

Bean, C. Lb. W. Anzac to Amiens: a shorter history of the Australian fighting services in the first 
world war. Canb., Australian War 3f-morial. 1946. 258. 

Frakes, H.J. White ensign-southern cross : a story of the King’s shipsof Australia’s navy : (foreword 
by Admiral Lord Mountevans of Chelsea). Syd., Ure Smith [1951]. 42s. 

Macanpig. G. L. The genesis of the Royal Australian Navy: a compilation. Syd., Govt. Pr., 1949. 


258. ; 

McGuirr, Francis M. The Royal Australian Navy : its or.gin, development and organization. Melb., 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. 16s. 

OFFICIAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1914-1918: ed. by C. BE. W. Bean. 12 v. Canb., 
Australian War Memorial. 1921-42. 218. pero. v. 8, 10, 11, 188, 

OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN ARSIY MEDICAL SERVICES IN THE WAR OF 1914-1918: ed. by 
Col. A. G. Butler. 3 v. Canb., Australian War Memorial, 1930-43. 218. per v. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Brappon, R. The naked island. Lond., W. Laurie [1952]. 158. 
CHanLoTr. R. ed. The unoflictal history of the 29/46 Australian infantry battalion A.L.F. September, 
1939-September, 1945. Melb. [R. B. Eames]. 1952. 
GoopuaRrt, D. ‘The history of the 2/7 Australian Field Regiment. Adcl., Rigby Ltd., 1952. 478. 6d. 
Hasuuck, Hon. P. 0M. C. The Government and the people 1939-41. Cenb., Australian War Memorial 
[1952]. 253. 
(Australia in the war 1939-1945 : series 4 (civil) v. 1) 
Jonrs, T. M. The silent service : action storics of the Anzac Navy : by T. M. Joncs and I. L. Idriess: 
{rnd ed.J. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 218. 
Ler, J. KE. Duntrcon: the Royal Military College of Australia 1911-1946. Canb., Australian War 
Memorial, 1952. 3c3. 
Loxe.G.M. To Bengizzi. Canb., Australian War Memorial [1952]. 258. 
(AustraHa in the war of 1939-1945: serics 1 (army) v. 1) 
MaCDONYELL, J. BE. Valiant occasions. Tond., Constable [1952]. 153. 
A record of the Royal Australian Nuvy in World War IT. 
Onogers, G. J. Across the parallel: the Australian 77th squadron with the Cnited States Air Force 
in the Korean War. Mclb.. Heinemann [7952]. 198. 6d. 
WaLKEr, A.S. Clinical problems of war. Canb., Australian War Memorial 1952]. 258. 
(Australia in the war of 1939-1945: serics 5 (medical) v. 1) 


Church History. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
ARMouR, J. The story of Christianity. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 353. 


DALE, H. P. Salvation chariot: a review of the first seventy-one years of the Salvation Army in 
Australia 1880-1951. [Melb., Salvation Army Press, 1952). 158. 9d. 
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Biography. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK AND RECORD OF ELECTIONS FOR THE PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
{no. 1} to date. Canb., Commonwealth National Library, 1915 to date. 10s. 6d. per issue. 
Latest issue: rrth., 1953. 
PALMER, V. National portraits: 2nd ed. Melb.. Melbourne Univ. Press, 1948. ras. 6d. 
SERLE, P. Pictionary of Australian biography. 2v. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 1058. 
Wuo’s WHO IN AUSTRALIA: 1906 to date. Mclb., Herald Press, 1906 to date. 508. per issue. 
Latest issue: 14th, 1950. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BowprEN, K. M. George Bass, 1771-1803: his discoveries, romantic life and tragic disappearance. 
Melb.. Oxford Univ. Press [1952]. 21S. 

CAMERON, H.C. Sir Joseph Banks, K.B., P. B.S. ; the autocrat of the philosophers. Lond., Batchworth, 
1952. 258. 

ELuis, M.H. Lachlan Macquarie : his life, adventures, and times: znded. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 


1952. 508. 

Jupp, B. G. He that doeth: the life story of Archdeacon R. B. S. Hammond.* Lond., Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, 1951. 158. 

TYRRELL, J. R. Old books, old friends, old Sydney. Syd., Angus & Robertson {1952}. 428. 





Constitution and Administration. 


ATUSTRALIA—Laws, Statutes, ete. The acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia passed 
from 1901 tu 1935 and in force on rst January, 1936: to which is prefixed the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act. 4 v. and supplements. Canb., Govt. Pr., 1936. 126s., supplements 
IOS, per annum. e 

AUSTRALIA—Prime Minister's Department. The federal guide: a handbook of the organization and 
functions of Commonwealth government departments, Sept., 1951. Canb., 1951. 

saaaleneer ee Commission on the Constitution of the Commoneealth. Report. Canb., 1929. 
tos, 6d. 

AUSTRALIAN DIGEST, 1825-1933: being a digest of the reported decisions of the Australian courts and 
of Australian appeals to the Privy Council: with table of cases, ed. by B. Sugerman and others : 
supplements. 1934 to date. Syd., Law Book Co., 1934 to date. 603. per v., supplements, 288. 
per annum, 

COMMONWEALTH LAW REPORTS: v. 1 to date. Syd., Law Book Co., 1903 to date. Annual. 523. 


perv. 
Crisp, L. F. + Parliamentary government of the Commonwealth of Australia. Melb., Longmans Green, 
1949. 218. 


ForNANDER, O. de R. Industrial regulation in Australia: a study of awards, method of remuneration 
fixation anc the status of trade unions under the Australian regulative system. DMiclb., Melbourne 
Univ. Press, 1947. 178. 6d. 

FRIEDMANN, W. vy Principles of Australian administrative law. (Melb.] Melbourne Univ. Press 
{1950}. 128. 6 

KNOWLES, Sir George 8. The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act (as altered to ist July, 
1936), and the ofa ene the constitution : with notes, tables, indexes and appendices. Canb., 


Govt. Pr., 1937 
NICHOLAS, Be The  RusePatlag constitution . . . ap analysis: 2nd ed. Syd., Law Book Co., 
1952. 


PaRkKER, R. se * public Service recruitment in Australia. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1942. 103. 
Sawer, G. Australian government to-day: 4thed. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1952. 38. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
AUSTRALIA—Inlerior, Department of. Report on the administration and development of the Australian 


Capital Territory ©. . 1950-51. Canb., 1952. 
AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTARY HANDBOOK: ed. by W. Farmer Whyte. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 
1952. 428. 


MITORELL, R. E.. ed. Essays on the Australian constitution. Syvd., Law Book Co., 1952. 423. 

Paton, G. W., ed. The Commonwealth of Australia : the development of its Jaws and constitution. 
Lond., Stevens 1952. 558. 

SAWER, G., ed., Federalism: an Australian jubilee study. Melb., Cheshire for the Australian National 
Univer: ity [1952] 39s. 6d. 





Political History and International Relations. 


AUSTRALIAN OUTLOOK (INCORPORATING THE AUSTRAL-ASIATIO BULLETIN): v. 1 to date. Syd., Aus- 
tralian Institute of International Affairs, 1947 to date. Quarterly. 158. per issue. 

AUSTRALIAN QUARTERLY: a quarterly review of Australian affairs: nu. 1 to date. Syd., Australian 
Institute of Political Science, 1929 to date. 48. per issue. 


Borniz, W. D. Immigration: Australia’s problems and prospects. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 
128. 6d. 
CURRENT NOTES OD INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: v. 1 to date. Canb., Dept. of External Affairs, 1936 to 
date. Fortuightly. 
DBAKIN, Rt. Hon. A. The federal story: the inner history of the federal cause : foreword by the Rt. 
Hon. W. A. Watt: ed. by herbert Brookes. Melb., Robertson & Mullens, 1944. 128. 6d. 
EvAt?, Rt. Hon. H. V. Australia in world affairs. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1946. ros. 6d. 
Australian labour Jeader: the story of W. A. Holman and the labour movement: znded. Syd., 
Angus & Robertson, 1942. 8s. 6d. 
The task of the nations. N.Y., Ducl!, 1949. $4.50. 
McDOonNaLp, A. H., ed. ‘Frusteeship in the Pacific. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 7s. 6d. 
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Political History and International Relations—continued. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BALL. W.M. Nationalism and communism in East Asia. [Melb.] Melbourne Univ. Press [1952]. 258. 


CHIFLEY, Rt. Hon. J.B. Things worth fighting for: speeches selected and arrangud by A. W. Stargoardt. 
Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press (1952). 25s. 

FEa@nEston, Sir Fred rick W. Reflections of an Australian liberal. Melb., Cheshire for the Australian 
National University [1952]. 278. 6d. 

OVERACKER, Louise. The Australian party system. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press. 1952. 458 





Economic and Social Conditions. 


AUSTRALIA—Census and Statistics, Commonwealth Bureau of. Monthly review of business statistics : 

no. 1, Oct., 1937 to date. Canb., 1937 to date. 
National income and expenditure: 1938-39 to 1945-46 to date. Canb., 1946 to date. Annual. 

BorRig, W.D. Population trends and policics : a study in Australian and world demography. Syd., 
A’sian Pub, Co., 1948. 218. 

Brown A.J. Town and country planning: by A. J. Brown and H. M. Sherrard: [foreword by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie]. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press [1951]. 638. 

COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA. Statistical bulictin: v. 1 to date. [Syd.], 1937 to date. 
Monthly. 


COPLAND Sir Douglas R. The Australian economy : simple economic studies : 5thed. Syd., Angus & 
Robertson, 1946. 78. 6d. 

ECONOMIC RECORD: the journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. v.1 to date. 
Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1925 to date. Bi-annual. tos. per issue. 

FrancE—Direction de la conjoncture et des études économiques. L’ Australie. Paris, Presses Univ. de 
France, 1951. (Mementoes économiques: series M. 4). 


Gwin, L. F. The growth of a central bank: the development of the Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tratia, 1924-1945. Melb., Metbourne Univ. Press, 1951. 308. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

ANDERSON, Caroline E. The story of bush nursing in Victoria. [Melb., Metro Publicity, 1951]. 

BoypD, R. Australia’s home : its origins, builders and occupicrs. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1952. 
258. 

GamBa, C. A report on the Italian fishermen of Fremantle: a preliminary study in sociology and 
economics. [Perth] University of Western Australia Text Books Board, 1952. 108. 6d. 

Gross, H. Australien offnct sich fur Menschen und Waren. Dusseldorf, Droste [1952]. 

WIPSLEY, P. LL. The early history of the Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children, Sydney, 1880 to 1905. 
Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 258. 

McGuirb, D.P. Inns of Australia. Melb., Heinemann [1952]. 273. 6d. 





Industries, Resources, and Trade. 


AUSTIN, 1f. B. The merino: past, present and probable. Syd., Grahame Book Co., 1943. 378. 6d. 


AUSTRALASIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METALLURGY. Proceedings: new serics: no. 1 to date. 
Melb., 1912 to date. Quarterly. 


AUSTRALASIAN MANUFACTURER INDUSTRIAL ANNUAL. Syd., Manufacturer Publishing Co., 1931 to date. 

AUSTRALIA—Agricultural Economics, Bureau of. Bulletins: no. 1 to date. Canb., 1946 to date. 

Sei Forestry and Timber Bureau. “Empire forests and the war: Australia. 
Melb., 1946. 

AUSTRALIA—Rural Reconstruction Commission. First to tenth reports. Canb., 1944-47. gratis. 

AUSTRALIA TO-DAY : special nui ber of the Australian Traveller. Melb., United Commercial Travellers’ 
Association of Australia, 1905 to date. Annual. 23. per issue. 

BELSCHNER, H.G. Sheep management and diseases. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1950]. 758. 

Cuapp, Sir Harold W. Report to the Minister for Transport on standardization of Australia’s railway 
gauges. Canb., Govt. Pr., 1946. 58. 

sh H.8. Coai-mining in Australia: by H. S. Fiford and M. R. McKeown. Melb., Tait Pub. 

0., 1947. 153. 

Hocking, D. M. Ait transport in Australia: by D. M. Hocking and C. P. Haddon-Cave. Syd. . 
Angus & Robertson [1951]. 258. 

MuUNzZ, H. The Australian wool industry: Syd., Angus & Robertson [1950]. 218. 

ROUGHLEY, T.C. Fish and fisherics of Australia: ended. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 503. 

Scorr, W. Greater prvduction : its problems and possibilities. Syd., Law Book Co., 1950. 708. 

WavbHAM,S.M. Land utilization in Australia: by S. M. Wadham and G. L. Wood: [znd ed.J. Melb., 
Melbourne Univ. Press [1950]. 308. 
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Industries, Resources, and Trade—continued. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA— Agricultural Economics, Bureau of. Rura! Australia: a graphical summary 1952. [Syd., 
Angus & Robertson, 1952]. 215. 

AUSTRALIA—Commerce and Agriculture, Department of. Dairy farming in Australia: ed. by L. G. 
Ashton, associate ed. G. T. Laffan : Queensland ed. [Canb., 1952]. 

Dany ne fia Australia; cd. by L. G. Ashton, associate ed. G. T. Laffan: South Australia ed. 
anb., 1952]. 

AUSTRALIA— National Development, Department of-—Division of Industrial Development. The structure 
aud capacity of Australian manufacturing industries. Melb., 1952. 

AUSTRALIA—Sugar Inquiry Committee. Report on the Australian sugar industry. [Canb., 1952]. 

AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE—18th Summer school, Canberra, 1952. Australian 
production ae ene eross-roads: [papers by R. F. Holder and others]. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 
1952, 12s. 6d. 

Dawson, A. C. Supply management handbook. Melb., Australian Institute of Management [1952]. 
1058. 

FITZGERALD, A. A. Current accounting trends: prepared for publication by L. Goldberg. Syd., 
Butterworth, 1952. 

Herman, H. Brown coal: with special reference to the State of Victoria. Melb., State Electricity 
Commission of Victoria, 1952. &4s. 

Srmipson, 1. S. Minerals of Western Australia: [ed. by Dorothy Carroll for the Mines Department] 
Perth, Govt. Pr., 1948-1952. 3 Vv. 2028. 6d. 

SPECIALIST CONVENTION ON PRIMARY PRODUCTION, 27th-28th March, 1952. [Papers]. Syd., Rural 
Committee, Libera] Party of Australia (N.S.W. Division) [1952]. 

VioToria-~—Central Planning Authority. Resources survey Loddon region: prepared . . in 
collaboration with the Loddon Regional Committee. Melb., Govt. Pr., 1952. 





Science and Technology. 


AUSTRALUA—-Metcorology, Bureau of. Climatological atlas of Australia. Melb., 1940. ros. 6d. 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY AND MEDICAL SCIENCE: y.1todate. Adel., Medical 
Sciences Club, University of Adelaide, 1924 to date. Bi-monthly. 40s. per annum. 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE: v.itodate. Syd., Australian National Research Council, 1938 to 
date. Monthly. 15s. per annum. 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: v. 1 to date. Melb., C.S.I.R.0., 1948 to date. 
Quarterly. 7s. 6d. perissue. Issued in two series : A—Physical sciences, B—Biological sciences. 

AUSTRALIAN VETERINARY JOURNAL: v.1todate. Syd., Australian Veterinary Association. Monthly. 
1925 to date. 405. per annum. 

Davin, Sir T. W. Edgeworth. Qeology of the Commonwealth of Australia : ed. and much supplemented 
by W. R. Browne. Lond., BE. Arnold [1950]. 2528. 

pie ae OF ENGINEERS OF AUSTRALIA. Journal; v. 1 to date. Syd., 1929 to date. Monthly. 

48. per annum, 

MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA : [v. 1 todate}]. Syd., A’sian Medica] Pub. Co., 1856 todate. Weekly. 
1008. per annum. 

MUSGRAVE, A. comp. Bibliography of Australian entomology: 1775-193c. Syd., Royal Zoological 
Society of New South Wales, 1932. 10s. 

See also publications of Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Australian Institute of Agricultural Science, Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Orzanization, Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources, Commonwealth Solar Observatory, 
Royal Australian Chemical Institute, the Royal Socicties, the Universities, the scientific institutions, 
and works under the headings Aborigines and Natural History in this list. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Aaar, W. E. A contribution to the theory of the living organism: [2nd ed.] [Melb.] Melbourne 
Univ. Press [1951]. 278. 6d. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, CANBERRA—Seminar organized on the occasion of the Jubilee of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, Canberra, July 24-27,.1951. Science in Australia: proceedings of a 
seminar . . . Melb., Cheshire [1952]. 308. 

Boswortn, R. C. L. Heat transfer phenomena : the flow of heat in physical systems. Syd., Associated 
General Publications [1952]. 708. 

CrLark, J. The formicidae of Australia: v. 1. Melb., C.S.1.R.O., 1952. 

GLAESSNER, M. F. ed. Sir Douglas Mawson anniversary volume: contributions to geology in honour 
of Professor Sir Douglas Mawson’s 7oth birthday anniversary: presented by colleagues, friends 
and pupils: ed. [by] M. F. Glaessner {and] B. A. Rudd. Adel., Univ. of Adelaide, 1952. 

HabLineton, J, Australian poultry book: [new ed.] Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 15s. 

HERBERT, D. A. Gardening in warm climates. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 3cs. 

Hopg@r, J. E. Green fields and pastures new. Adel.. Advertiser Office, 1952. ros. 

HUaUES, paces Now there’s no excuse: a guide to safe driving. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 
12s. 6d. 

JaMeS, W. Wine in Australia: a handbook. Melb., Georgian House [1952]. 218. 

LEEPER, G@. W. Introduction to soil science : [2nd ed.]_ {Melb.] Melbourne Univ. Press[1952]. 278. 6d. 

Mooney, E. J. Oh, for a French wife: cooking by Ted Moloney and Deke Coleman: drawings by 
George Molnar. [Syd.] Shepherd Press [1952]. 19s. 6d. 

RatcLirFE, F. N. Australian termites: the biology, recognition and economic importance of the 
common species. Melb., C.8.1.R.0., 1952. 

Reun, A.G. The grasshoppers and locusts (acripoidea) of Australia: v. 1. Canb., C.S.I.R.0., 1952. 

Roperts, F. H.S. Insects affecting live-stock with special reference to important species occurring 
in Australia. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 458. 

Spriaut, S. Gramophone handbook. Syd., Currawong [1952]. 218. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. State Herbarium, Perth. Flora of Western Australia: [by] C. A. Gardiner: 
v.1, pt.1. Perth, Govt. Pr., 1952. 458. 

WOOLLEY, R. vander R.A. A key tothestars: 2nded. Lond., Blackie[1952]. 7s. 6d. 
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Natural History. 
ALLAN, Joyce. Australian shells: with related animals living in the sea, freshwater and on the land. 
Melb., Georgian House, 1951. 758. 
Aupas, J. W.C. The Australian bushland. Melb., Hamer, 1950. 843. 
AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM MAGAZINE: v.rtodate. Syd.,1921todate. Quarterly. 28. per issue. 


AUSTRALIAN ZOOLOGIST: v. 1 to date. Syd., Royal Zoological Society of New South Wales, 1914 to 
date. Annual, 218. per issue. 


CAYLEY, N. W. What bird is that? a guide to the birds of Australia. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 
1951. 303. 


Daxin, W. J. Great Barrier Reef and some mention of other coral reefs. Melb., Australian National 
. Publicity Association, 1951. 10s. 6d. 


GILBERT, P. A. The charm of growing orchids: znd ed. Syd., Shepherd Press, 1952. 368. 


Harris, Thistle Y. Wild flowers of Australia. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1948. 358. First pub- 
lished in 1938. 


Leaca, J. A. An Australian bird book: a complete guide to identification of the Australian species : 
8th ed. by C. Barrett. Melb., Whitcombe & Tombs, rg95o. 148. 6d. 


Australian nature studies : a book of reference for those interested in nature study: 3rd cd.: rev. 
by &. Byrne. Meib., Macmillan, 1952. 303. 


MoKrown, K.C. Australian insects: an introductory handbook. Syd., Royal Zoological Society of 
N.S.W., 1947. 128. 6d. 


NICHOLLS, W. H. Orchids of Australia: drawn in naturai colour by W. H. Nicholls with descriptive 
text: [introd. by C. T. White] Melb., Georgian House (1951]. 1503. each part. 


ROUGHLEY, T.C. Wonders of the Great Barrier Reef: 2nd ed. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 308, 
Trovanton, E. Le G. Furred animals of Australia: 3rded. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 308. 


WILD Lire: Australian nature magazine: v.1todate. Melh., United Press, 1938 to date. Monthly. 
28. per iestie. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. : 


Aupas, J. W.C. Native trees of Australia: [2nd ed] Melb., Whitcombe & Tombs [1952]. 50s. 

Dagin, W. J, Australian seashores: a guide for the beach-lover, the naturalist, the shore fisherman, 
and the student: by William J. Dakin, assisted by Isobel Bennett and Elizabeth Pope. Syd., 
Angus & Robertson [1952]. 458. 

ere K. ©. Australian spiders: their lives and habits: [2nd ed.] Syd., Angus & Robertson 

1952]. 218. 

WALLine, Edna M. The Australian roadside. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press, 1952. 303. 

WaTERHOUEE E.G. Camellia trail. [Syd.] Ure Smith [1952}. 2108. 

WoRRELL, E. Dangerous snakes of Australia : a handbook for bushmen, bushwalkers, mission workers. 
servicemen, boy scouts, New Australians, and naturalists on the identification and venoms of 
are ee snakes with directions for first-aid treatment of snake-bite. Syd., Angus & Robertson 

1952]. ros. 6d. 


Aborigines. 


Bernpt, R.M. Kunapipi: a study of an Australian aboriginal cult: Melb., Cheshire [1951]. 398. 6d. 
KaBERnyY. Phyllis M. Aboriginal women, Lond., Routledge, 1939. 218. 


OCEANIA: a journal devoted to the study of the native peoples of Australia, New Guinea and the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean: v. 1 to date. Syd., Australian National Research Council, 1930 to 
date. Quarterly. 2038. per annum. 


Prick, A. G. White settlers and native peoples: an historical study of racial contacts between 
English-speaking whites and aboriginal peoples in the United States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. Melb., Georgian House, 1949. 258. 

STREHLOW, T.G. H. Aranda traditions. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1947. 173. 6d. 

Tuomson, D. F. Economic structure and the ceremonial exchange cycle in Arnhem Land. Melb., 
Macmillan, 1949. 158. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

BERNDT, R. M. Dianggawul: an aboriginal religious cult of North-eastern Arnhem Land. Melb., 

Cheshire {1952]. 558. 
The ie Australians: by Ronald M. Berndt and Catherine H. Berndt. [Syd.] Ure Smith [1952]. 

178. 6d. 

Kemp, ALICE M.D. Where strange paths godown. Brisb., Smith & Paterson, 1952. 219. 

Iprtess, I. L. Outlaws of the Leopolds. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 18s. 

MILLER, Mary D. Child artists of the Australian bush: by Mary Durack Miller in association with 
Florence Rutter. Syd., A’sian Pub. Co. in association with Harrap [1952]. 218. 

ROBINSON, R. Legend and dreaming : legends of the dream-time of the Australian aborigines 
Syd., Edwards & Shaw [1952]. 173. 6d. 
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Education. 


AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Future of education: [pamphlet series]: no. 1, 
1943 to date. Melb., 1943 todate. (No. 30.p.) 6d. per issue. 

Review of education in Australia 1940-1948: by D. M. Waddington, W. C. Radford fand] J. A. 
Keats. Metb., Melbourne Univ. Press {195c]. 25s. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL CO-OPERATING BODY FOR EDUCATION. Compulsory education in Australia: 
astudy. Paris, UNESCO, 1951. 

Buan, C. hi. W. Here, my son: an account of the independent and other corporate boys’ schools of 
Australian. Syd., Angus & Robertson [rg50}. 218. 

Bostock, J. E. The pre-school child and society : a study of Australian conditions and their reper- 
cussions on national welfare: by J. Bostock and E. Hill. Brisb., University of Queensland, 1946. 
18s. 

CoLr, P. R., ed. The rural school in Australia. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1937. 16s. 

CUNNINGHAM, K. S. Children Had teachers: a study of the supply and recruitment of teachers in 
‘Austraita apd overseas by K. S. Cunningham and E. A. Morey. Melb.. Melbourne Univ. Press, 
1947. 38. ud. 

Lynravyn, N.S. Libraries in Australia. Melb., Cheshire, 1948. 33. 6d. 

McCotvin. L. R. Public libraries in Australia: present conditions and future possibilitics. Melb., 
Melbourne Univ. Press, 1947. "5s. 

Rayner, 8. A. Correspondence education in Australia and New Zealand. Melb., Melbourne Univ. 
Press, 1949. Ics. 

TURNER, 1.S. ‘Che training of teachers in Australia. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1943. 15s. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA—New's and Information Bureau. Before school: the story of Canberra pre-school] centres. 
[Canb., Dept. of the Interior, 1952]. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. The Australian National University : a brief description of the 
development of the University from its foundation in 1946. Canb., 1952. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS: a serics of commemorative lectures given in the Great 
Hall, University of Sydney, during April and May, 1952. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1952. 7s. 6d. 

Nicuyotson, G. H., ed. First hundred years: Scotch College Melbourne 1851-1951. [(Melb., Old 

- Scotch Collegians’ Association, 1952}. 

SYDNEY. University—Ofice of Information and Public Relations. The University of Sydney: a 

description. [Syd., 1952]. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BAALMAN, J. The practice of the land titles office (New South Wales): by John Baalman and T. Le M. 
Wells: 3rdcd. Syd., Law Book Co.. 1952. 85s. 

FoENANDER, O. DE R. Studies in Australian labour law and relations. [Melb.] Melbourne Univ. 
Press [r9sel- 308. 

JOSKRF, P. HE. ‘Lhe laws of marriage and divorce in Australia and New Zealand: 3rd ed. Syd., Batter- 
worth, 1952. 14e8. 

MacKkENzIp, W. K.S. Practice in divorce: the law and practice in divorce and matrimonial causes 
in New South Wales: 6thed. Syd., Law Book Co. +» 1952. 1378. 6d. 

MaZENGARB. O. C. The law and practice relating to actions for negligence on the highway: 2nd ed. 
{Syd.] Butterworth, 1952. 658. 

MEAGHER. J.S.  Ticensing law and practice: 4th ed. by J. X. O’Driscolland Kevin Anderson, Melb., 
Law Book Co.. 1952. 

Woopwarkpb, P. M. District court practice and procedure (N.S.W.); by P. M. Woodward and J. A. 
Friendship: [2nd ed.] Syd., Taw Book Co., 1952. 1508. 

YonrstTon, R. K. Proprietary and private companies in Australia . . .: by R. Keith Yorston and 
Edward E. Fortescue: 2nd ed. Syd., Law Book Co., 1952. 42s. 





Art, Music and Theatre. 


BapuaM, U. E. Study of Australian art. Syd., Currawong, 1949. 47s. 6d. 

BARNETT, P. N. Australian book-plates and book-plates of interest to Australia. Syd., Beacon Press, 
1950. 2578. 

BaTTARBEZ, KR. Modern Australian aboriginal art. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 633. 

Berens, @. Houses of Australia : a survey of domestic architecture. Syd., Ure Smith, 1948. 378. 6d. 

Bunyy, R.C. W. The art of Rupert Bunny. Syd., Ure Smith, 1948. 558. 

DRYSDALE, R. ‘The paint-ngs of Russell Drysdale. Syd., Ure Smith, 1951. 633. 

Enxin, A. P. Art in Arnhem Land: by A. P. Elkin and Catherine and Ronald Berndt. Melb., 
Cheshire [1950]. 428. 

Frint, A. Flower paintings. Syd., Ure Smith [1948]. 75s. 

GRUNER, . Twenty-four reproductions in colour from original oil paintings. Syd., Shepherd Press 
[1947]. 84s. 

Hawt, H. B. Ballet in Australia from Pavlova to Rambert. Metb., Georgian House, 1948. 1058. 

Horr, URSULA. Masterpieces of the Nationa! Gallery cf Victoria. Melb.. Cheshire, 1949. 708. 

MAcGEORGE N.,ed. The arts in Australia. Melb., Cheshire, 1948. 428. 

McGuRE, D. P. The Australian theatre . . . by P. McGuire, B. Arnott and F. M. McGuire. 
Melb , Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. 128. 6d. 

MAcQUEEN, K. Adventure in watercolour. Syd., Legend Press, 1948. 63s. 

MEMORIAL VOLUME TO HOWARD HINTON. patron of art. “Syd., Angus & Robertson [1951]. 428. 

PRESENT DAY ARTIN AUSTRALIA. Syd., Ure Smith, 1949. 

PRESTON, MARGARET. Margaret Preston’s monotypes. Syd., Ure Smith [1949]. 758. 
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Art, Music and Theatre—continued. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BUCKMASTER, KE. The art of Ernest Buckmaster. Melb., Lothian [1951]. 84s. 


ConsTaRLy. W.H.A. Flying artist: a collection of sketches and cominents from Rome, Paris, London, 
Karachi, Colombo and Singapore. Syd., Legend Press [1952]. 218. 


Gipson, A. R.L. The rosebowl. Melb., Cheshire, 1952. 178. 6d. 
Notes of a journey to England and Europe. The author, who is both artist and collector, has a 
particular interest in antique silver. 


GoppaRD Rk. ll. Australian landscapes in miniature. Syd., Legend Press, 1952. 128. 6d. 

GoossENs, E. Overture and beginners: a musical autobiography. Lond., Methuen {1951}. 18s. 

HEYSEN, H, Water colours and drawings: text by Sir Lionel Lindsay and James S, MacDonald. 
{Syd.} Legend Press [1952]. 105s. 

‘“MacDONALD, J.S, The art of Charles Wheeler. Melb., Lothian {3952). 147s. 

OrnouaRD, W. A. Music in Australia: more than 150 years of development. Meltb., Georgian House, 
1952. 305. 





Literature and Language. 


*CRITICISM, BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ANTHOLOGIES. 

ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN PUBLICATIONS: no. 1 to date. Caub., Commonwealth National 
Library, 1936 to date. 28. per issue. 

AUSTRALIAN POETRY: no. 1 to date, Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1941 to date. Biennial. Various 
prices. 

Baker, 8S. J. ‘The Australian language :_ an examination of the English language and Inglish speech 
as used in Australia, from convict days to the present, with special reference to the growth of 
indigenous idiom and its use hy Australian writers. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1945. 215. 

Coast To coast: Australian stories. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1943 to date. Biennial, Various 
prices. 

CowLine, G. H., comp. Australian essays: comp. by G. H. Cowling and Furnicy Maurice. Melb., 
Melbourne Univ. Press, 1936. 48. 6d. 

FerGuson, J. A. Bibliography of Australia: v.1 to date. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1941 to date. 
V. 1-2 0.p., V. 3, 126s., V. 4 in preparation. 

GREEN, H.M.,ed. Modern Australian poetry: 2nded. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press[1952]. 178. 6d. 

JINDYWOROBAK ANTHOLOGY: 1944 to date. Melb., Georgian House for Jindyworobak Club, 1944 to 
date. Annual. Various prices. 

MRANJIN : contemporary verse and prose. Melb, Melbourre Univ. Press, 1940 to date. Quarterly. 
58. per isstte. 

MILLER, E. Morris. Australian literature from its beginnings to 1935. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 
1940. 423. (0.p., but new ed. in preparation) 

MITCHELL, A.G. The pronunciation of English in Australia. Syd., Angus & Rohertson, 1951. 8s. 6d, 
First published in 1946. 

Murpocu, W.E. F. A book of Australian and New Zealand verse {4th ed.] chosen by Walter Murdoch 
and Alan Mulgan. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press [1950}. 118. 6d. 

ROpERICK,C. Au introduction to Australian fiction, Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1950. 128. 6d. 

SERLE, P., comp. An Australasian anthology: comp. by P. Serle, F. L. T. Witmot and R. H, Croll: 
new ed. Syd., Collins, 1946. 8s. 6d. 

SOUTHERLY: vy. 1 to date. Syd., Australian English Association, 1939 to date. Quarterly. 38. 6d, 
per irsue. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DEVANEY, J. Poetry in our time: a review of contemporary values. Me)b., Melbourne Univ. Press, 
1952. 103, 6d. 

DIRECTION : new literature in Australia: v. 1, no. 1 to date. Melb., L. H. Davison, 1952 to date. 
Quarterly. 148. per annum. : 

INGAMELLS, R.C. William Gay: Australian man of letters. Melb., Jindyworobak, 1952. 58. 

LANGUAGE: a literary journal: v. 1, no. 1 to date. Syd., Athenian Press, 1952 to date. Quarterly. 
28. per tgaue. 

MacKANgEss, G., comp. An anthology of Australian verse: 2nd ed. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952}. 
213. 

MILLER, E. Morris. Pressmen and governors: Australian editors and writers in early Tasmania: a 
contribution to the history of the Australian press and literature with notes, biographical and 
bibliographical. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 63s. 

PORT PHILWIP GAZETTE: v. 1, 00.1 to date. Melb., Rising Sun Press, 1952 to date. Quarterly. ris. 
per annum, 

TRIEBEL, L. A. Facets of France and French literature. Syd., A’sian Pub. Co. [1952]. ros. 6d. 


* Excludes the works of individual authors, reference to which will be found in Miller, Australian 
literature from its beginnings to 1935 and Serle, An Australasian anthology. 
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Fiction. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Borp, M.a B. The cardboard crown. Lond., Cresset, 1952. 10s. 6d. 

CLeary, J. The sundowners. Lend., Laurie [1952]. 23s. 6d. 

Fow.er, Helen M. The shades will not vanish. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 16. 

GLADWIN, P. The desert in the heart: a novel ofa time between two wars. Lond., Hamilton [1952]. 
128. 6d. 

RUNGERFORD, T.A.G. The ridge and the river. Syd., Angus & Robertson {1952}. 263. 

LAMBERT, . Twenty thousand thieves. Lond., Mulicr {1952}. 128. 6d. 

RALPu RASHLEIGH, oF The Jife of an exile: by ‘ Giacomo di Rosenberg’? (James Tucker): now first 
published from the original manuscript: ed. with introd. and notes by Colin Roderick. Syd., 
Angus & Robertson [1952]. 18s. 9d. Library ed. 63s. 

SHaw. C. Heaven knows Mister Allison. Lond., Muller [1952]. ros. 6d. 

Suutr, N. The farcountry. Melb., Heinemann [1952]. 138. 6d. 

Timms, E.V. ‘fhe challenge. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 16s. 

WaTEN, J. L. Alien son. Syd., ‘Angus & Robertson [1952]. 15s. 





Poetry. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DENNIS, C. M. J. Random verse: a collection of verse and prose. Melb., Halleraft Pub, Co., 1952. 

138. 6d. 
This selection, made by Dennis’ widow, includes hitherto unpublished material. 

FITZGERALD, R.D. Betsveen two tides. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 218. 

OGILVIE, W. Saddle for a throne: compiled by Thelma E. Williams. Adel., R. M. Williams [1952]. 
17s. 6d. 

STEWART, YP. Sun orchids and other poems. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1952. 25s. 

WEBB, F. Leichhardt in theatre. Syd., Angus & Robertson [1952]. 158. 


Drama. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
TeNNANT, Kylie. Tether a dragon. Syd., Associated General Publications [1952]. 21s. 


Essays. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Farrrax, J. F. Drift of leaves: ed. by John Brennan. Syd., Ure Smith, 1952. 17s. 6d. 
Wart, J.S. A companion to St. John’s gospel. [Melb.] Melbourne Univ. Press [1952]. 128, 6d. 





Children’s Books. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BELL, ENID. David and his Australian friends. Byes Ure Smith [1952]. 738. 6d. 
GRAVES, Ps H. ‘Tidinbilla adventure: a sequel to ‘Spear and stockwhip. Syd., Dymock’s, 1951. 
98. 
HANDFoRD, Nourma. Carcoola adventure. Syd., Dymock’s, 1952. 
INGAMELLS, R.C. Aranda boy: an aboriginal story. Melb., Longmans Green, 1952. 108. 6d. 
POWNALL, Eve. The Australia book : illus. by Margaret Senior. [Syd.] Sands [1952]. 138. 6d. 
POWNALL, Eve., ed. Cousins-come-lately : adventures in old Sydneytown : illus. by Margaret Senior, 
Syd., Shakespeare Head, 1952. 128. 6d. 
Ress, G. "L. C. Digit Dick in black swan land. Syd., Sands 1952). Mae 6d. 
The story of Aroora the red kangaroo. Syd., Sands {1952]. 6s. 





Sport. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


CREMIN, &. Par golf. Syd., Angus & Robertson {1952}. 303. 

Down, H.P. Out fishing : a fly fisher’s tales. Melb., Cheshire, 1952. 213. 

GRIMMETT, C. V. Grimmett on cricket. Lond., Nelson {1952]. 8s. 6d. 

HARRISON, R. T. How to become a champion at bowls: . . « complete course of modern instruc- 
tion: 7th cd. Melb. [Hensell, 1951]. 128. 6d. 

MILLER, K. Straight hit: by Keith Millerand R.S. Whitington. Lond., Latimer{1952]. 128. 6d. 

Morrs, A.G. With the West Indies in Australia 1951-52: a critical story of the tour, Syd., Angus 
& Robertson (1952). 18s. gd. 

PalLs, D. Set points: my tennis story. Syd., Currawong [1952]. 253. 
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DIARY OF PRINCIPAL ECONOMIC EVENTS, 
1950 to 1953. 


° 


The principal economic events for the years 1931 to 1938 were shown on pp. 968 to 
977 of the Official Year Book No. 33, those for the years 1939 to 1944 on pp. 1129 to 114T 
of the Official Year Book No. 36 while those for the years 1945 to 1949 were included in 
the range of years—1945 to 1951—covered by the three Official Year Books following 
(Nos. 37 to 39). For reasons of space some of the items originally shown for the years 
1950 and 1951 have been omitted from this issue. Previous issues should be consulted 
for additional information for these years. : 


1950. 


Favorable economic conditions were maintained throughout the year. Employ- 
ment rose every month with the exception of October, when a railway dispute started 
in Victoria, later extending to South Australia. The total increase in employment 
(other than rural, houschold domestic, and defence forees) was approximately 100,000 
(70,000 males and 30,000 females). Again the bulk of the increase was due to immi- 
gration. Permanent arrivals exceeded permanent departures by about 154,000, 4,000 
more than in the previous year. Average earnings per head continued to increase and 
in December quarter were approximately 15 per cent. higher than in the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year. Towards the end of the year the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration gave a judgment which brought about an increase of 
£r per week in the male basic wage. This operated from the beginning of December, 
and so had little effect on conditions in 1950. Retail prices increased by about 12 per 
cent. and wholesale prices by about 16 per cent. 


Secondary production continued to expand. and increases in production as compared 
with 1949 (affected by the coal strike) were recorded in such basic materials as coal (17 
per cent.), pig-iron (29 per cent.), cement (22 per cent.) and electricity (t4 per cent.). Home 
production, however, was inadequate and imports of the first three commodities increased. 
In the case of electricity, black-outs and other restrictions continued, particularly in 
New South Walcs. House building activity continued to increase, with 7,000 houses 
started, and 62,000 finished. Substantial orders for prefabricated houses were placéd 
overseas by various governmental authorities. 


The run of good seasons continued, although exceptionally heavy rainfall several 
times caused serious flooding in parts of eastern Australia with damage to farm proper- 
ties, particularly dairy and vegetable farms in ecnastal areas. Average export prices 
of wheat remained above the maximum under the International Wheat Agreement 
(16s. td.), ensuring a high return from the large 1949-50 crop, and the year closed with 
the harvesting of a crop which was well above average although less than the previous 
year. The 1949-50 wool selling season closed with firm prices, giving an average for 
the year of more than 63d. The 1950-51 season opened with prices about 50 per cent. 
higher than at the end of the previous season, and the year closed with prices still tending 
to rise. Production for 1950-51 was slightly lower than in 1949-50. Meat production 
in 1950, also, was about 5 per cent. lower, but the production of milk and butter was 
well maintained. 


2nd January.—Uranium production to commence in South Australia. Mining 
operations already in progress at Radium Hill. 


8th February.—Petrol rationing abolished for second time since the end of war. 
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Committee of experts appointed to review Commonwealth taxation legislation, 
particularly in relation to income tax. 


7th March.—Bill introduced in New South Wales Legislative Assembly to create 
a Transport and Highways Commission to contro! ali State transport services. (Act 
assented to 27th April.) 


15th March.—Social Services Consolidation Bill introduced into Senate, providing 
for the endowment of the first or only child under 16 years of age, in each family at the 
rate of 53. per week. (Act assented to 28th June). 


16th March.—Commonwealth Bank Bill introduced in House of Representatives to 
amend Banking Act 1945, to repeal Banking Act 1947, and to re-establish Common- 
wealth Bank Board. (Houses failed to agree on measure—see 4th October.) 


22nd March.—Severest floodings for twenty-five years in south-east corner of New 
South Wales. 

30th March.—Electricity Commission Bill, to acquire major electricity organizations 
in State, introduced in New South Wales Legislative Assembly. (Act assented to 12th 
July.) 

3tst March.—Decision at London Wool Conference to continue Joint Wool Organiza- 
tion scheme on present basis for time being. Principle of reserve price plan to replace 
Joint Organization accepted. 

13th AprilCoal Industry Tribunal, after three months’ hearing, granted per- 
mission to colliery proprietors in New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland to remove 
pillar coal by mechanical means. 


22nd April.—Commonwealth Government to admit, duty free, all ‘types of pre- 
fabricated houses and accessories imported during 1950, irrespective of country of origin. 


15th-19th May.—British Consultative Committee meeting in Sydney to consider 
ways of assisting development of south and south-east Asia in co-operation with other 
interested countries. 


13th June.—Bills introduced into House of Representatives providing for a scheme 
of reserve prices for wool to replace present Joint Organization system—to be financed 
by a levy on wool. (Act assented to 1st July. Validity challenged in High Court on 
24th August, but hearing postponed pending result of referendum of wool-growers on 
wool levy. See 23rd August, 1951.) 


16th June.—Abolition of butter rationing. 
25th June.—Disastrous floods on north coast of New South Wales. 


30th June—Australian forces in vicinity of Korea placed at disposal of United 
Nations in Korean conflict. 


3rd July.—Tea rationing abolished—end of retail rationing in Australia. 


6th July.—Queensland Government to proceed witb plans to build Burdekin Dam 
(to cost £30,000,000) and the Tully Falls Hydro-electric Scheme (£7,000,000), 


oth July-23rd August.—Prime Minister visited Malaya, Egypt, Italy, Britain, United 
States of America, Canada, Japan and New Zealand. In Britain he had informal talks 
on defence, finance, and foreign policy and Commonwealth co-operation in these fields. 
In America he negotiated a $100,000,000 loan for Australia with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. ‘Loan will be used to finance capital goods 
and equipment to enable expansion of specific development projects. 


2nd August.—Operations of Snowy Mountains Hydro-electrie Scheme for first year 
have cost £2,500,000, Staff numbered 1,400 and progress up to expectations. 


22nd August—Contract with American company to construct Eildon Dam on 
Goulburn River, Victoria, at a cost of £11,400,000. 
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2gth Auyust.—Bill introduced in Victorian Legislative Assembly to constitute a 
Gas and Fuel Corporation to establish, purchase, acquire and operate gas undertakings 
and to co-ordinate gas production and distribution in Victoria. (Act assented to 6th 
December.) 


qth September.—Loan programme approved by Loan Council for 1950-51 comprised 
Government loans, £175,400,000, and Local and Semi-Governmental loans, £70,700,000. 


28th September.—Commonwealth Government to pay subsidy of up to £300 on each 
prefabricated house, to a maximum number of 3,000, imported by State Governments 
after 12th October, 1949. 


4th October.—Commonwealth Bank Bill 1950 (No. 2) introduced in House of Repre- 
sentatives. (Referred by Senate to Select Committee on 14th March, 1951. Double 
dissolution of Parliament granted 17th March on grounds that Senate had failed to pass 
Bill. See 16th March, 1950.) 


12th October.—Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration ruled that 
male basic wage should be increased by £1 and female basic wage from 54 per cent. to 
75 per cent. of male rate. Applications must be made to Court for new awards or 
alterations to existing awards. 

Introduction of 1950-51 Budget. (For details, see Official Year Book No. 39, p. 1336.) 


16th October.—Railway services in Victoria ceased following breakdown in discussions 
on abolition of passive time and payment of overtime on a daily basis. (Dispute ex- 
tended to South Australia 23rd October; services resumed in South Australia 20th 
November; and in Victoria 9th December, after A.C.T.U. Disputes Committee had 
called off the stoppage.) 


27th October.—Agreement announced for Britain to buy all surplus meat produced 
in Australia during next fifteen years. 


29th Nuvember.—Australia allocated trade with Japan to value of £46,000,000 in 
1950-51 under trade agreement with a number of sterling area countries and Japan. 

Governor of Commonwealth Bank announced that Banks will be required to adopt 
a more selective advance policy in order to limit the inflationary effect of expenditure 
financed from bank advances. 


6th December.—Defence (Transitional Provisions) Bill to extend for one year a 
number of rational security regulations and orders introduced in Senate. (Act assented 
to 16th December.) 


8th December—Announcement of functions and personnel of National Security 
Resources Board, to advise Government on best use of Australia’s resources in interests 
of national security. 


20th December.—Commonwealth Government to contribute £31,250,000 to Colombo 
Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East Asia, and 
£3,500,000 to technical assistance programme. 


1951. 


The year opened with exceedingly favorable economic conditions, wool prices rising 
to an all-time record of about 17s. per lb. in March. Towards the end of the season these 
prices fell sharply from this extreme but the average for the season was 12s. per lb. Wool 
prices were still lower at the beginning of the 1951-52 selling season, but even so main- 
tained the high average of 7s. per Ib. over the first half of the season. Export prices for 
wheat remained steady at the high level of more than 16s. throughout the year. Weather 
conditions generally were favorable except in Queensland and northern New South Wales, 
where droughts and, towards the end of the year, fires caused damage to pastures and 
losses of stock. The average wheat yield (1951-52) was estimated at about 15.5 bushels 
per acre, but the total crop was considerably lower than in the previous year, owing to the 
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reduced acreages sown. Milk production in 1951 declined by about to per cent. Beef 
production increased slightly, but there was a further sharp reduction in mutton and 
lamb production, which was below the pre-war level. Total meat production fell very 
slightly. 

These trends in primary production and the general inflationary conditions were 
reflected in the balance of payments. The trade year 1950-51 ended with an excess of 
exports of about £240,000,000 (imports, £740,000,000, exports, £980,000,000), but the 
succeeding trade year opened with the usual excess of imports of the carly months 
continuing, until by December the trend in the balance of payments showed imports 
running at more than £1,000,000,0c0 per year and exports at only about £700,000,000. 
Oversea reserves had been reduced by about £300,000,000 during the last six months. 

To help counter inflation, a rigid control of new capita! issues was re-imposed in 
February. A slight increase in bond rate was brought about in May by the issue of 
a loan at a discount of x per cent.; and in August a further increase was made to 3} per 
cent. The Commonwealth Budget was designed to counter inflation and provided for 
increases in direct and indirect taxes and a surplus of £115,000,000, although at the 
same time the Commonwealth undertook to provide money out of this surplus to finance 
State works if sufficient loan money was not forthcoming. Despite the instructions 
issued late in 1950 about a more restrictive advance polivy (see 29th November, 1950) 
bank advances increased by about 25 per cent. during the year. 


The increase in employment slowed down during the first half of the year and 
practically ceased in the second half, despite continued net permanent migration of 
about 110,000 for the whole year. Prices and earniags, however, continued to increase. 
Wholesale and retail prices both increased by about 25 per cent. and cost of living ad- 
justments added 38s. to the basic wage in addition to the increase of £1 at the end of 
1950. Average earnings per head rose 30 per cent. 


A series of one-day stoppages in the coal mines early in the year caused some tem- 
_ porary failing off in production in industries heavily dependent on coal, such as iron 
and steel and cement, but over the year production of these commodities was higher 
than, or up to, the Ievel of the previous year, and black coal production was an all-time 
record of 17,600,000 tons. Eighty-five thousand houses were started, and 72,000 com- 
pleted, 12 per cent. and 16 per cent., respectively, higher than in the previous year. About 
9,000 imported pre-fabricated houses were delivered out of total orders for 21,000 placed 
by governmental authorities. 


8th JanuaryCommonwea)th Government decision to close down shale oi) plant 
at Glen Davis, New South Wales; production to continue temporarily. (‘fenders 
were called on 14th February, 1952 for the purchase of assets, in whole or part.) 


2nd February.—Control of capital issues re-introduced in an effort to reduce in- 
flationary pressure. (See 28th May and 2nd August.) 


5th February.—Coal miners in eastern States began one day per week stoppages 
in protest against provisions of the Coal Industry Tribunal’s award (zoth December, 
1950) for payments over and above the ordinary wage rate to employees who worked 
the full ten davs of a pay-period. (Stoppages were discontinued in mid-March, see 
3rd May.) 

Meeting of Governors of central banks of Australia, Ceylon, Ireland, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, South Africa and the United Kingdom to discuss general banking problems 
and the international economic situation. 


3rd March——Commonwealth War Gratuities smmounting to £52,800,000 paid to 
ex~service personnel of the 1939-45 War. 


15th March—Commonwealth Government to grant to States special financial 
assistance of £15,000,000 for 1950-51. 


4th April_—Victorian Government acquired land in Gippsland as the site for the 
Lurgi Brown Coal Gasification Plant to supply Melbourne with gas. 
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gth April.—Appreciable drop in wool prices at Sydney after post-war rise to record 
levels. 

30th April—tElectricity zoning commenced in New South Wales, a complete ban 
on the use of electricity for commerce and industry to apply between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
on one day each week in five zones. (Subsequently modified, in general, to blackouts 
within previously specified zones.) 

3rd May.—The Coal Industry Tribunal, in a review of certain portions of its de- 
cisions on a log of claims covering members of the Australian Coal and Shale Employees’ 
Federation, rejected a claim for a wage increase, and directed that the “ attendance 
allowance” was to stand. (See 5th February.) 


15th May.—Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Bill 1951 introduced into New 
South Wales Legislative Assembly providing for the inclusion in New South Wales 
industrial awards of three months’ long-service leave on full pay after 20 years’ con- 
tinuous service. (Act assented to 12th September.) 


28th May—Capital Issues Control Regulations (see 2nd February) challenged in 
High Court. (On 12th September, 1952 the High Court declared the Regulations valid.) 

17th June.—Announcement of signing of a trade agreement with Western Germany. 

21st June.—Commonwealth Bank Bill 1951 providing for the restoration of the 
Commonwealth Bank Board, introduced into the House of Representatives. (Act 
assented to 16th July ; operated from 21st August.) 


29th June.—Conciliation and Arbitration Bill 1951, providing for secret union 
ballots in elections and on strike issues, greater control by the Arbitration Court, ete., 
introduced into House of Representatives. (Act assented to 19th July.) 


5th July.—Defence Preparations Bill, providing authority until 31st December, 
1953 for the Government to make regulations necessary for defence preparations and 
to adjust the economy to meet the threat of war, introduced into House of Representatives. 
(Act assented to 19th July.) 


17th July.—Large upward cost of living adjustments in the basic wage announced 
by Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration—inerease of 138. in the average 
weekly wage for the six capital cities. 


19th July —All States except Queensland fixed prices of controlled goods and services 
at levels ruling on 18th July. (The order was extended in New South Wales on 24th 
July to cover a wide variety of goods and services, but was relaxed on 20th August and 
removed on 9th October.) 

20th July.—Final liquidation of the stock of the United Kingdom Dominion Wool 
Disposals Ltd. (Joint Organization) at London Wool Sales. 

24th July—Announcement of letting to a Norwegian firm of the first contract for 
the design and construction of a dam in the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme. 
(The project, at Guthega, is to cost £5,800,000 and is to be completed by June, 1954.) 

28th July—Commonwealth Government to sell, for 458. per share, its holdings 
of 863,596 ordinary shares in Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd., comprising 51 
per cent. of the issued capital. 

30th July.—Conference of representatives of Commonwealth and State Governnents, 
employers and trade unions, and other sections of the community, called by the Prime 
Minister, met in Sydney to discuss means of combating inflation. 

2nd August.—New Capital Issues Control Regulations gazetted under the Defence 
Preparations Act 1951 to replace those operating under the Defenco -(Transitional 
Provisions) Act. (See 2nd February and 28th May.) 

gth August.—The Prime Minister called a conference in Canberra of tho Governor 
of the Commonwealth Bank, the heads of commercial banks, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury, to discuss bank credit policy. 

10th August.—Conference in Canberra between the Government and representatives 
of insurance companies to consider general financial and investment policy. 
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14th August.—Announcement by Vacuum Oil Co. Pty. Ltd. that it will build a 
new oil refinery at Altona, near Melbourne, to be completed in about three years at a 
cost of £7,500,000. 


15th August.—A new company to be formed to develop deposits of pyrites at Nairne, 
South Australia, for the production of sulphur. 


16th-17th August.—The Loan Council approved a rise in the long-term bond rate from 
34 per cent. to 32 per cent., to apply to the Thirteenth Security Loan for £40,000,000 to 
be opened on 22nd August. The loan programme for 1951-52, after State works 
programmes had been reduced by approximately 25 per cent., was decided as follows :— 
Commonwealth, £23,000,000 ; States, £202,000,000; Local Authorities, £96,000,000. 


21st August—_The Commonwealth Government issued instructions for the reduction 
of the staff of Commonwealth Departments by 10,000 (5 per cent.). 

The Victorian State Electricity Commission’s loan, calling for £6,000,000 at 34 per 
cent, interest, was closed, under-subseribed by £3,350,000. 


23rd August.—Wool-growers rejected by referendum the proposal for a reserve price 
plan for wool. (See 13th June, 1950.) : 2 


27th-30th August—New season’s wool auctions in Sydney realize prices about 25 
per cent. below those of June. 


ist Septenber—Major hire purchase finance companies in New South Wales and 
South Australia announced new conditions for hire purchase agreements, increasing 
deposit rates and reducing repayment periods. (See also 8th November.) 


11th September.—Interest rates on loans to local and semi-governmental! authorities 
raised from 34 per cent. to 4$ per cent. 


26th September.—Commonwealth Budget for 1951-52 introduced into the House of 
Representatives. (For details, see Official Year Book No. 39, p. 1340.) 


—October.—Extensive bush fires in Queensland, Northern Territory and northern 
New South Wales damaged wide areas of country. 


7th October—Announced that Australia is to spend about £700,000,000 on defence 
during next three years. 


12th October.—Details announced of a fifteen-year meat agreement with the United 
Kingdom to commence on 18th July, 1952. 


18th October.—-The Victorian Industrial Appeals Court ruled that dairy farm 
employees would work a 48-hour week instead of the 40-hour week granted in August 
by the Diary Farm Workers’ Wages Board The Court increased the basic rates of 
pay by 10s. to £10 19s. per week, and increased the annual leave granted by the Board 
from two to three weeks. 

Australia signed the Torquay Protocol to the General Agreement on Trade and 
Tariffs. 

Further large upward adjustments in the basic wage announced by the Arbitration 
Court—-average weekly wage for the six capitals invreased by 11s. (See 17th July.) 


8th November —The Commonwealth Bank ceased to make credit available for the 
purchase of cars other than new cars for commerce. Private hire purchase firms also 
restricted credit and shortened repayment periods. (See ulso 1st September.) 


12th-23rd November.—The Third Conference of Government Statisticians of the 
British Commonwealth held in Canberra. 


20th Norember.—Announcement that current Australian gold output may be sold 
on “ premium markets overseas ’’, providing that it is sold for dollars. 


—December.—Serious bush fires in the Blue Mountains area of New South Wales. 


21st December.—British Commonwealth Sugar Agreement signed in Wondon ; Aust- 
ralian export quota fixed at 600,0co tons of raw sugar per annum. The agreement is 
to operate until 31st December, 1959, prices to be negotiated annually. 
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1952. 


Migration continued on a reduced scale during 1952, making a net addition to the 
population of 94,000, compared with 111,000 in 1951 and a post-war peak of 153,000 in 
1950. 

The decline in immigration was associated with unsettled employment conditions in | 
Australia, which were reflected in the fall in employment, the total numbers employed 
(excluding rural and household domestic workers and the defence forces) dropping from 
2,637,000 in December, 1951, to 2,533,000 in December, 1952. Except for small increases 
in February and December, this decline in the level of employment continued throughout 
each month of 1952, with the largest falls in the manufacturing, building and retail 
industries. The number of persons on unemployment benefit increased from 2,000 to 
40,000. 

New houses numbering 68,000 were started and 79,000 completed during the year, 
compared with 85,000 and 72,000 respectively in the previous year. Production of coal, 
gas, electricity, pig-iron and steel was maintained or increased, and electricity restrictions 
were much less severe than in recent years. 


In the early part of the year continuing drought and bushfires, particularly in New 
South Wales, Queensland and Northern Territory, seriously -affected pastures and 
restricted meat and butter production. Conditions improved during the year and meat 
and milk production increased quickly. For crops, weather conditions generally were 
favorable and wheat production in 1952-53 was considerably higher than in 1951-52, 
despite a slightly reduced acreage. Average yield per acre reached an all-time record of 
about I9 bushels. Wool production is estimated to have reached an all-time record in 
1952-53, being 19 per cent. above 1951-52. More effective control of the rabbit pest 
through the spread of myxomatosis in recent years appears to have contributed to both 
an increase in sheep numbers and an increase in average clip per sheep. 

Due to generally easier supply conditions the high level of imports reached in the 
latter half of 1951 continued into 1952. This increase in imports, together with a drop 
in the receipts for exports, had resulted in a balance of payments deficit on current account 
for the latter half of 1951 of £316 million, and the continuation of these conditions in 1952 
led to the imposition of severe import restrictions (on 8th March) to safeguard oversea - 
reserves. Licences to import goods from dollar areas were also recalled and reviewed. 
The value of imports was slightly lower in the first half of 1952 and fell by more than 50 
per cent. in the second half of the year. There was a slight increase in the value of exports 
and the balance of payments deficit of £269 million in the first half of the year was changed 
to a surplus of £75 million in the second half of the year. 

Average earnings per employee continued to rise and in the December quarter 
were about 11 per cent. above the corresponding level of the previous year. Retail prices 
increased by about 10 per cent. and wholesale prices by about 9 per cent. during the 
year. Proportionately, these price and wage increases were about one-third as great 
ag those in the previous year. 

During 1952 uncertainty about the future of interest rates for public authority 
borrowing resulted in a number of loan failures until some stability in interest rates was 
reached towards the end of the year. A Commonwealth Government cash and con- 
version loan of £75 million at 32 per cent. was under-subscribed by £14 million. Later 
in the year a further loan of £20 million was raised at 4} per cent. Semi-Government 
authorities floated a number of loans at 4% per cent. with varying but frequently 
unsuccessful results and later in the year the rate was raised to 4? per cent. in line with 
the trend in Commonwealth bond rates. Bank overdraft and deposit rates were also 
raised from the beginning of August. 


and January.—The Australian Mutual Provident Society to take over a large low- 
rainfall area in the Mallee-Wimmera District for development and improvement for 
settlement under the Victorian Land (Development Leases) Act 1951. (See alsv 18th 
August, 1949, Official Year Book No. 39.) 


5th January.—Australia and Pakistan signed a one-year trade agreement. 


. 
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17th January.—Commonwealth Conciliation Commissioner Galvin refuscd an appli- 
cation by eleven metals trades unions for marginal wage increases. The decision affected 
more than 250,000 metal trades workers throughout Australia. (See 29th February, 1st 
March, 1952, and 14th-11th November, 1953.) 


18th January—Commonwealth Government to subsidize Air Besf Pty. Ltd. 
(operators of an inland slaughter works at Glenroy, Western Australia, transporting meat 
to the coast, by air) to the extent of £10,000 a year. 


21st January.—A conference of British Commonwealth Finance Ministers, attended 
by the Treasurer of Australia, issued a statement on the measures considered necessary 
to correct the sterling area situation. 


2and January.—Inerease of 10s. in cost of living adjustment to the average weekly 
wage for the six capital cities announced by Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 

Publication of a report of Mr. H. B. Basten, a United Kingdom authority on ports 
and harbours, on “‘ The Turn-round of Ships in Australian Ports ”. 


25th January.—Widespread bushfires in New South Wales, Victoria and the Aus- 
tralian Capital Territory. 

19th February.—Good rains in the northern areas of New South Wales end the worst 
drought experienced for many years, during which extensive areas of pastures and crops 
were destroyed by bushfires. Drought conditions continued in Queensland and Northern 
Territory. 

21st February——Announcement of a reduction in Commonwealth Public Service 
employment by 12,500 during the six months ended 31st December, 1951. 


23rd February.—Conversion of all Australian sulphuric acid plants from the use of 
imported sulphur to the use of locally-produced pyrites projected by the end of 1953. 

Discovery announced of important high-grade uranium deposits at Rum Jungle in the 
Northern Territory. 


26th February.—Introduction into the House of Representatives of the Fisheries 
and Pearl Fisheries Bills to conserve swimming and sedentary fisheries in Australian 
waters. (Acts assented to 13th March.) 


29th. February.— Welders employed by Australian Iron and Steel Ltd. at Port Kembla 
protested against the Galvin award (see 17th January). (By 16th May about 3,500 workers 
were directlv involved in the dispute, which resulted in the closing down of the Australian 
Iron and Steel Ltd. plant, while many in associated industries were also affected. Work 
was resumed on 6th June). 


1st March.—Industrial dispute, involving maintenance workers of the State Elec- 
tricity Commission of Victoria protesting against the Galvin award (see 17th January), 
caused the introduction of power restrictions in Victoria. (The dispute ended on 12th 
April. Severe restrictions were imposed on the use of power from rs5th April, but were 
eased on 18th April.) 

6th March.—Price control lifted from clothing and textiles in South Australia and 
Western Australia. 


7th March.—The Commonwealth Bank prohibited the establishment of further 
import credits until licences had been obtained for the goods involved. 


8th March.—Imposition of severe restrictions on imports from all sources and on 
amounts available for Australians travelling overseas. 


11th March.—Arrival of the President of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to survey development progress and to discuss loan prospects with the 
Commonwealth Government. 

1st April.—Agreement between the Commonwealth and South Australian Govera- 


ments and the combined Development Agency of the British and American Governments 
on the development of uranium deposits at Radium Hill, South Australia. 
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gth April—The Waterside Workers’ Federation, in connexion with its claim for 
higher margins, imposed an Australia-wide ban on overtime. (Ban continued until 
gth July.) 


29th April.Wages of about 50,000 workers in the pastoral industry in all States, 
except Queensland (where a State award is in operation), reduced by Commonwealth 
Conciliation Commissioner because of a decline in wool prices. 


3rd May.—A special Loan Council meeting approved programmes amounting to 
£247,590,000 for Government loans and £128,000,000 for local and semi-governmental 
authorities loans, the Commonwealth Government being prepared to guarantee sub- 
scriptions to an extent of £125,000,000 (subsequently increased to £135,000,000) 
from Commonwealth sources. 


qth May.—Introduction into the House of Representatives of the Aluminium Industry 
Bill, an amending bill designed to increase by £4,250,000 the capital originally contributed 
in 1944 (£3,000,000) for the establishment of the industry at Bell Bay, Tasmania, and 
provide for the annual production of 13,000 tons of aluminium ingots. (Act assented 
to 30th May.) 

22nd May.—Modification of the Commonwealth Bank’s advance policy to secure 
greater flexibility and to enable individual banks to apply the policy appropriately in 
individual cases. 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Bill introduced into House of Representatives 
providing for a limited right of appeal from devisions of Conciliation Commissioners to a 
court of three Arbitration Court Judges, and an increase in the number of Arbitration 
Court Judges to at least seven, so that two full courts may sit at once. (Act assented to 
17th June.) 


23rd May.—Good rains brought relief to north and central Australia which had 
suffered from prolonged drought causing heavy losses in cattle industry. 


29th Ifay.—Bill introduced to approve agreement between the Commonwea!th 
Government and the Bulolo Gold Dredging Ltd. to form a joint company to cut 10,000,000 
super. feet of timber annually from pine forests at Bulolo, New Guinea. (Act assented to 
17th June.) : 


roth June.—Announcement of New South Wales Government’s conditional agree- 
ment to the establishment by Caltex Oil (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. of a £25,000,000 oil refinery at 
Kurnell, Botany Bay. 


17th June—Myxomatosis campaign against rabbits to be intensified during the 
following spring and summer. 


18th June.—During one of the worst floods in the history of central and south-west 
New South Wales, Wagga, Forbes, Cowra and many other towns were hadly flooded by 
water from the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers and their tributaries. 


24th June.—Employers’ organizations lodged a claim with the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration seeking the following adjustments to awards of 25 metal 
trades unions, affecting about 250,000 workers in all States except Western Australia :— 
(i) Reduction in basic wage by amounts of from £2 58. to £2 7s. per woek ; (ii) Reduction 
of the female rate from 75 per cent. to 60 per cent. of the male rate ; (iii) An increase in 
working hours from 4o to 44 hours per week, to be worked in either 5 or 54 days; (iv) 
Abandonment of the system of automatic quarterly cost of living adjustments to the 
basic wage. (See 5th August, 1952 and 12th September, 1953.) 


1st July.—New five-year Dairy Industry Stabilization Scheme commenced to operate. 


7th July.—At a conference of the Prime Minister and State Premiers a total of 
£135,900,000 was decided on as tax reimbursement grant to the States for 1952-53, plus 
Special Grants to Victoria and Tasmania of £800,000 and £70,000 respectively. 
Announcement of the Commonwealth Government’s intention to return powers for 
taxing incomes to the States at the end of 1952-53, provided agreement could be reached 
concerning the technical problems involved. 
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gth July.—The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development announced 
the granting of a further loan to Australia of $50,000,000 for a twenty-year term at 4? 
per cent. interest. (See oth July, 1950.) 

14th July.—Relaxation of bank advance policy to provide hire-purchase finance 
for farm equipment announced. 

24th July.—Announced that as a result of present economic situation Australia 
would accept only 80,000 immigrants in 1953, and that the migration programme for 
1952 would also be reduced. 

28th July.—Price control removed from clothing and textiles in New South Wales 
and Victoriz. 

1st August.—Revocation of the order made by the Commonwealth Bank under 
National Security Regulations fixing maximum rates of interest. This was followed by 
a general increase in interest rates. 

5th August.—Victorian State Government discontinued almost all building controls 
in Victoria. 

Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration commenced the Basic Wage 
and Standard Hours Inquiry in Melbourne. (See 24th June, 1952 and. 12th September, 
1953:) 

6th August.—The Commonwealth Budget for 1952-53 introduced into the House of 
Representatives, providing for estimated expenditure of £959,430,000 and revenue of 
£959,890,000, allowing an estimated surplus of £460,000. Estimated expenditure from 
Consolidated Revenue Fund included :—Defence Services, £200,000,000; War and 
Repatriation Services, £111,000,000 ; National Welfare Fund, £164,000,000 ; Payments 
to or for the States, £178,000,000; Capital Works and Services, £107,000,000. In 
addition, an estimated £6,000,000 was provided for War Service Land Settlement from 
Loan Fund. The Budget included proposals for increases in Repatriation benefits 
(£2,400,000) and Social Service Benefits (£27,000,000). The special levy of 10 per cent. 
of income tax assessed, imposed on individual taxpayers in 1951-52, was discontinued, 
reducing income tax payable by individuals by £23,000,000 for the year. Other taxation 
redfictions included :—Companies (£15,000,000) and Sales Tax (£5,000,000). In addition 
the Commonwealth Land Tax was discontinued. 

26th August.—Arrival of Santa Gertrudis cattle from King Ranch, Texas. U.S.A., 
to start the breed on the Darling Downs, Queensland. 

27th August.—The new blast furnace lit at Port Kembla, New South Wales, expected 
to increase output of pig iron at that centre by 1,500 tons daily. 

1st September.—The Commonwealth Government to seek oversea markets for Aus- 
tralian coal. 

11th September—Announced that Consolidated Zinc Pty. Ltd. would develop the 
Rum Jungle, Northern Territory, uranium deposits on behalf of the Commonwealth 
Government, the United States of America Atomic Energy Commission to supply uranium 
refining plant to begin operating in 1954. 

25th September..—The Jvint Coal Board recommended the closing of several coal mines 
producing poor quality coal, because of lack of markets. 

30th September—New South Wales Building Operations and Building Materials 
Control Act 1945 expired, ending all controls over building operations and materials in 
New South Wales. 

6th October.—The Commonwealth Bank announced the cessation of restrictions on 
bank advances for any purpose, except where the control of capital issues is involved. 
(See 29th November, 1950.) 

14th October—The Navigation Bill, proposing the transfer of jurisdiction over mari- 
time industrial disputes from the Maritime Industry Commission to a single judge of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and the abolition of the Maritime 
Industry Commission, introduced into the House of Representatives. (Act assented to 
8th December.) 

Broken Hill Proprietary Steel Industry Agreement Bill introduced into the Western 
Australian Legislative Assembly to ratify an agreement for the establishment of a steel 
rolling mill and fence post factory at a cost of approximately £4,000,000 at Kwinana, 
near Fremantle, Western Australia. (Act assented to 18th December.) 
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16th October.—A Bill to provide for the sale of the Commonwealth’s holding of shares 
in Commonwealth Oil Refineries Ltd. to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd. introduced into 
the House of Representatives. (Act assented to 6th November.) The Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. Ltd. is to construct an oil refinery with a capacity of about 3,000,000 tons a year, 
to cost about £40,000,0c00, at Kwinana, near Fremantle, Western Australia. 


22nd October.—Owing to the inercased production of coal, the Coal Industrv Tribunal 
granted an application to advance the date for commencement of the long service leave 
scheme from 1st January, 1954 to 1st January, 1953. (See 7th September, 1949, Official 
Yeur Book No. 39.) ; 

17th and 23rd November.—Export controls lifted from large number of primary and 
secondary products. 


27th November-11th December—The Prime Minister and other Australian Ministers 
attended tho British Commonwealth Economic Conference in London. All subjects were 
discussed in the light of the necessity to curb inflation and rises in the cost of living, to 
encourage sound economic development, and to extend a multilateral trade and payment 
system over the widest possible area. 

A group of financial, industrial and commercial concerns in the United Kingdom 
proposed to form a company to further development throughout the Commonwealth. 


5th December.—The Coal Industcy Stabilization Plan was announced by the Com- 
monwea!th Government, its main features being the financing by the Commonwealth of the 
stockpiling of surplus production, and of the sale of coal on a credit basis to major con- 
sumers ; the forgoing by the Commonwealth of interest charges on mining plant which 
might become idle, and the daily review of production and demand. 


31st December.—The first good rains for many months were recorded in Northern 
Territory drought-stricken areas. 


1953. 


The immigration programme was cut further during the year and net migration 
amounted to only about 43,000, compared with 94,coo in 1952 and over 100,000 in each 
of the preceding three years. 

After the almost continuous decline in employment in 1952 there was an almost 
continuous increase in 1953 and total employment (excluding rural and household 
domestic employment and the defence forces) rose from 2,533,000 in December, 1952 to 
2,612,000 in December, 1953—still below the peak of 2,643,000 in November, 1951. 
Numbers on unemployment benefit dropped to less than half the level of 41,600 reached 
in January. 

Production of coal was down slightly from the 1952 level, but production of gas and 
electricity and of many basic materials (pig-iron and steel, lead, cement, superphosphate) 
continued to increase. Production of refrigerators, washing machines, radios and other 
domestic electrical goods, many clothing and textile lines and sporting goods increased 
substantially after the set back of the previous year. There was also sume revival in house 
building, but the number of houses started, although some 3,000 higher than in the previous 
year, did not regain the 1951 lovel. 

Seasonal conditions were satisfactory. Meat production was substantially increased. 
The average wheat yicld was lower than the previous year’s record but still high at 17 
bushels per acre. Acreage was somewhat greater and total production was estimated at 
about 199 million bushels compared with 195 million bushels in the 1952-53 harvest. 
The wool clip for 1953-54 was only 3 per cent. under the record of the previous year. 


After some weakness at the close of the 1952-53 season, wool prices firmed again at 
the opening sales in September and during the first half of the 1953-54 season averaged 
85d. compared with 81.8d. in 1952-53. With rising wool, wheat, butter and meat prices 
offsetting other reductions, export prices generally remained above the previous year’s 
level. The value of exports was considerably higher than in 1952. During the second 
half of the year imports alsu increased substantially over the low level of the previous 
twelve months, and the balance of payments credit on current account which reached 
about £100 million in the first half of the year dropped to about £20 million in the second 
haif. 
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Rises in internal prices and earnings were much smaller. Average earnings per 
employee rose by 4 per cent., the basic wage by 2 per cent., retail prices by 4 per cent., 
and wholesale prices by 5 per cent. before falling towards the close of the year, compared 
with increases of about Io per cent. in 1952. 

Interest rates were kept stable during the year at 44 per cent. on Commonwealth 
bonds. 4% per cent. on local and semi-governmental securities and 5 per cent. on bank 
advances. Both Commonwealth loans raised during the year at 44 per cent. were over- 
subscribed (the October one by £15 million), and during the second half of the year there 
was some speculation about a possible drop in interest rates. 

5th Janitary.—Announced that new deposits of coal, bauxite, tin and zinc had been 
discovered as a result of surveys carried out by the Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology 
and Geophysics. 

8th January.—Ten-year agreement signed with the Combined Development Agency 
for sale to the United States of America of uranium from deposits at Rum Jungle, Northern 
Territory. : 

toth January.—Announced that United Kingdom and Queensland Governments had 
agreed to abandon the Queensland-British Food Corporation’s farming project in Central 
Queensland. 

22and January.—¥or first time since 1945, basic wage adjustment for December 
quarter showed no change in average for six capital cities. 

18th February.—Television Bill introduced into House of Representatives to permit 
the establishment of both National and Commercial] television transmitting stations. 
(Act assented to 20th March.) 

19th February. Commonwealth Bank Bill 1953 and Banking Bill 1953 introduced 
into House of Representatives. The Commonwealth Bank Bill sets up the Common- 
wealth Trading Bank under a General Manager, in place of the General Banking Division 
of the Commonwealth Bank. The Banking Bill provides for a new method of determining 
the maximum amounts which the trading banks may be required to lodge with the 
Commonwealth Bank as the central bank and requires the Commonwealth Bank to 
conform to the special accounts provisions of the Banking Bill. (Both Acts assented to 
28th March.) 

20th February.—Premiers’ Conference in Canberra to discuss return of income tax 
powers to the States. No agreement reached. 

1oth March.—Prime Minister announced that a Census of Australia would be taken 
in 1954. 

1st April—Further relaxation of import restrictions to allow additional imports 
to the value of £50,000,000 during the next twelve months other than from the dollar 
area and Japan. 

13th April——New International Wheat Agreement signed in Washington fixing 
Australia’s annual wheat export quota at 75,000,000 bushels—Australian signature not 
to be effective unless agreement also signed by United Kingdom and India, (Later 
legislation introduced into House of Representatives, 11th October.) 

17th April_—Basic wage rise of 3s. per week announced. 

18th April_—Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 
announced that, after ten years’ research, a process had been developed to prevent 
shrinkage in wool. 

15th May.—Australia and United States of America signed conventions to end double 
taxation between the two countries. (Acts ratifying these conventions were assented 
to 11th December.) 

19th May.—Australian Loan Council meeting at Canberra adopted programme of 
£231,000,000 for State Government works during 1953-54 (Commonwealth will contribute, 
however, only on a basis of a £200,000,000 programme). Borrowing programme of 
£90,486,000 by Local Government and Semi-governmental authorities also approved. 
Loan Council decided to retain ruling interest rates on public ioans for at least twelve 
months. 

8th June.—Britain and Australia signed agreement for reciprocity in social services 
benefits. 

gth June.—Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers on defence, economic 
and political issues concluded in London. 

24th June.—Contract prices for sale of Australian butter and cheese to the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Food during 1953-54 inereased by approximately 3$ per cent. 
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1st July.—Commonwealth Medical Benefits Scheme commenced, under which 
persons who are contributors to an approved medical benefits organization are entitled 
to receive part reimbursement by the Commonwealth of payments made for medical 
services to themselves or their dependants. 

Conditions of purchase by Australian Atomic Energy Commission of acceptable 
uranium ores and concentrates from 1st July announced, including guaranteed minimum 
prices for five years. 

Further relaxation of restrictions on imports from sterling countries came into 
operation. Some increases in imports from Japan also to bo allowed. 


10th July.—Price of petrol reduced by 14d. per gallon. 


15th July.—Announced that the United Kingdom Government would pay higher 
prices, representing increases of 7} and 5} per cent. respectively, for Australian lamb and 
mutton in 1953-54. 

Export controls removed from further Australian products. 


22nd July.—Announced that the United Kingdom Ministry of Food had declined to 
enter into a long-term contract for the purchase of Australian canned fruits. (Later in the 
year the Ministry agreed to the bulk purchase of the exportable surplus of canned apricots, 
peaches and pears for 1954 only. It was made clear, however, that it was the policy of 
the United Kingdom Government to return to open trading in all imported foodstuffs 
as rapidly as circumstances permit.) 


7th August.—Shipping freights to United Kingdom rose by 7} per cent. 


13th August—Commonwealth Government rejected a Japanese request for a con- 
ference to discuss trade relations between Australia and Japan. 


5th September.—Drilling for oil began at Exmouth Gulf in Western Australia. 


gth September.—The Commonwealth Budget for 1953-54 introduced into the House 
of Reprosentatives, providing for an estimated expenditure of £986,542,000, revenue of 
£986,757,000 and an estimated surplus of £215,000. The major items of estimated 
expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Fund were :—Defence Services, £200,000,000 ; 
War and Repatriation Services, £116,000,000; National Welfare Fund, £184,000,000 ; 
Payments to or for the States, £189,000,000 ; Capital Works and Services, £101,500,000. 
Estimated expenditure from Loan Fund includes £7,000,000 for War Service Land 
Settlement and £7,000,000 for redemption of War Savings Certificates. The Budget 
included proposals for increases in expenditure on repatriation benefits (£1,000,000) and 
social services benefits (£18,500,000) ; and reductions in taxation of an estimated annual 
value to taxpayers of £82,000,000. Proposals for reductions in taxation included reduced 
rates of income tax with increased allowances and exemptions (£40,000,000), company 
tax (£23,000,000), sales tax (£9,000,000), increased annual exemption from pay-roll tax 
(£4,000,000), and the abolition of entertainments tax (£5,000,000). 


oF 


1. 10th September.—Pear] Fisheries Bill introduced, providing for a licensing system and 
other measures to control pearl fisheries (Act assented to 17th September). See also 
tith September. 


11th September.—Australian sovereignty proclaimed over sea-bed, subsoil, and con- 
tinental shelf adjoining Australia and Australian territories. (Australia subsequently 
agreed to submit issues arising from the Pearl Fisheries Act to the International Court 
of Justice for adjudication.) 


12th September—Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in a 
judgment, refused applications by employers for reduction of current basic wages and four 
an increase of standard hours of work and also refused applications by unions for increases 
of basic wages. The employers’ applications for abandonment of the system of automatic 
adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with retail price indexes were, however, 
granted. Later, the extension by the Court, on its own motion, of this decision to awards 
not the subject of an application before the Court was challenged in the High Court by the 
unions concerned but the power of the Arbitration Court to so vary awards was upheld. 


24th September.—Australian Council of Trade Unions Congress withdrew its policy 
of unqualified opposition to incentive payments, leaving individual unions free to accept 
incentive payment schemes if they so desire. 
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30th September.—Announced that Commonwealth Finance Ministers would confer in 
Sydney in January, 1954, on such subjects as the balance of payments, world trade and 
the development of economic resources. 


1st October.—Announced that Australia would receive an increase of 54 per cent. 
in the price of beef and veal shipped to the United Kingdom during 1953-54 under the 
fifteen-year meat agreement with United Kingdom. 

Further relaxation of import restrictions on goods from sterling areas came into 
operation, allowing additional annual imports valued at £45 million. 


ath October.—All States agreed to a price of 14s. per bushel for wheat sold in Australia 
for the three years ending 1955-56. 


13th October-—Wheat Marketing Bill providing for orderly marketing of wheat for ° 
next three harvests introduced into House of Representatives. (Act assented to 26th 
October.) All States have agreed to introduce complementary legislation but have not 
yet done so. 

Bill providing for ratification of the International Wheat Agreement, under which 
portion of Australia’s crop for the next three seasons will be exported within certain price 
limits, introduced into House of Representatives. (Act assented to 26th October.) 

Queensland State Full Industrial Court rejected application by employers’ organi- 
zations to end basic wage adjustments. 


15th October.—First atomic weapon exploded at a proving ground north of Woomera. 


22nd October—Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration refused New 
South Wales transport authorities permission to withdraw applications for relief from 
basic wage adjustments. 


26th October.—Factories and Shops (Wages Boards) Bill 1953 introduced in Victoria 
to pay latest cost-of-living increase in basic wages. (Act assented to 25th November.) 


30th October.—Tasmanian Government abolished price control on all goods other than 
copper. 


11th November—Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration completed 
hearing of evidence by Australian Engineering Union and other organizations in the 
margins case and reserved its decision. (On 26th February, 1954, the Court announced 
that the case had been adjourned until November, 1954, for further hearing and deter- 
mination.) 


12th November.—Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Bill, giving absolute preference 


to unionists, introduced in New South Wales Parliament. (Act assented to 17th Decem- 
ber.) 


3rd December —Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia commenced operations. 


4th December.—Oil discovered at Exmouth Gulf, 680 miles north of Perth. The oil, 
discovered at a depth of approximately 3,600 feet, was stated to be a very high grade 
crude oil. 


31st December.—With the expiration of the Defence Preparations Act, control of 
Capital Issues ceased. 
Price control abandoned in Western Australia. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


Notes.—For each earlier year this Table contains rarely more than two or three items; for recent 
years, however, in order to provide a wide cover of events, etc., it includes a much greater number. Both 
the nature of the Table and considerations of space render necessary a continual reduction in these items, 
and for more information the reader should therefore consult earlier issues. 

The Government was centralized in Sydney, New South Wales, up to 1825, when Tasmania (Van 
Diemen’s Land) was made a separate colony. In the Table the names now borne by the States serve to 
indicate the localities. 


Year. 

1788 N.S.W.—Arrival of “ First Fleet”, under Captain Arthur Phillip, at Botany Bay. 
Land in vicinity being found unsuitable for settlement, the expedition moved 
to Sydney Cove, and formal possession of the colony was taken on 26th 
January. Formal proclamation of colony and establishment of regular 
government on 7th February. Branch Settlement established at Norfolk 
Island. French navigator Lapérouse visited Botany Bay. First cultivation 
of wheat and barley. First grape vines planted. 

1789 N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Discovery of Hawkes- 
bury River. 

1790 N.S.W.—Searcity of provisions. ‘‘ Second Fleet” reached Port Jackson. Land- 
ing of the New South Wales Corps. 

1791 N.S.W.—Arvival of “Third Fleet”. Territorial seal brought by Governor King. 

1792 N.S.W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. 

1793 N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in Bellona. First Australian church opened 
at Sydney. ‘as.—D’Entrecasteaux discovered the Derwent River. 

1794 N.S.W.—Establishment of settlement at Hawkesbury River. 

1795 N.S.W.—Ercction of the first printing press at Sydney. Descendants of strayed 
cattle discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 

1796 N.S.W.—First Australian theatre opened at Sydney. Coal discovered by fisherman 
at Newcastle. 

1797 N.S.W.—Introduction of merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 

1798 ‘Tas.—Insularity of Tasmania proved by voyage of Bass and Flinders. 

1800 N.S.W.—Hunter River coal-mines worked. First Customs House in Australia 
established at Sydney. Flinders’ charts published. 

1801 N.§.W.—First colonial manufacture of blankets and linen. 

1802 Vic.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Murray. Q’land.—Discovery of Port 
Curtis and Port Bowen by Flinders. §.A.—Discovery of Spencer’s and 
St. Vincent Gulfs by Flinders. 

1803. N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Issue of 
“The Sydney Gazette”, first Australian newspaper. Vie.—Attempted 
settlement at Port Phillip by Collins. Discovery of Yarra by Grimes. 
Tas.—First settlement formed at Risdon by Lieut. Bowen. 

1804 Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Port Phillip. Tas.—Foundation of settle- 
ment at Hobart by Collins. : 

1805 N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur. 

1806 N.S.W.—‘ The great flood” on the Hawkesbury. Shortage of provisions. 
Tas.—Settlement at Launceston. 

1807. N.S.W.—First shipment of merchantable wool (245 Ib.) to England. 

1808 N.S.W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 

180g N.S.W.—Free school established. 

1810 N.S.W.—Post Office officially established at Sydney. 

1813. N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson and 
Blaxland. Macquarie River discovered by Evans. 

1814 N.S.W.—Flinders suggested the name “ Australia’, instead of ‘‘ New Holland”. 
Creation of Civil Courts. 
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1815 


1816 
1817 


1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 


1822 
1823 


1829 


1830 


1831 


1832 
1833 
1834 


1835 
1836 
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N.S.W.—First steam engine in Australia erected at Sydney. Lachlan River 
discovered by Evans. Tas.—Arrival of first immigrant ship with free 
settlers. First export of wheat to Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Sydney Hospital opened. 

N.S.W.—Osley’s first exploration inland. Discovery of Lakes George and 
Bathurst and the Goulburn Plains by Meehan and Hume. First bank in 
Australia—Bank of New South Wales—opened at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Liverpool Plains, and the Peel, Hastings and Manning Rivers discovered 
by Oxley, and Port Essington (N.T.) by Captain King. 

N.S.W.—First Savings Bank in Australia opened at Sydney. 

Tas.—First importation of pure merino sheep from Camden Park (N.S.W.) flocks. 

Tas.—Establishment of penal settlement at Macquarie Harbour. 

N.S.W.—Formation of Agricultural Society of New South Wales. 

N.S.W.—New South Wales Judicature Act passed. Discovery of gold at Fish 
River by Assistant-Surveyor McBrien. Qld.—Brisbane River discovered by 
Oxley. 

N.S.W.—Constituted a Crown Colony. Executive Council formed. Establish- 
ment of Supreme Court at Sydney, and introduction of trial by jury. First 
Australian Enactment (Currency Bill) passed by the Legislative Council. ° 
Proclamation of freedom of the press. First manufacture of sugar. Vic.— 
Hume and Hovell, journeying overland from Sydney, arrived at Corio Bay. 
Qld.—Penal settlement founded at Moreton Bay (Brisbane). Fort Dundas 
Settlemcnt formed at Miclvillc Island, N. Terr. 

‘Tas.—Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) proclaimed a separaie colony. Qlid.— 
Major Lockyer explorcd Brisbane River to its source and discovered coal. 

N.S.W.—Scttlement in Iawarre District. Vic.—Settlement at Corinella, Western 
Port, formed by Captain Wright. 

Qid.—Darlizig Downs and the Condamiue River discovered by Allan Cunningham. 
W.A.—Alilitary settlement founded at King Gcorge’s Sound by Major 
Lockyer. First official claim of British Sovereignty over all Australia. 

N.S.W.—Sccond constitution. Virst Census. Sturt’s expedition down Darling 
River. Ges first used at Sydney. Richmond and Clarence Rivers discovered 
by Captain Rous. Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Westcrn Port. 
Qld.—Cunningham discovered a route from Brisbane to the Darling Downs, 
ahd explored Brisbane River. 

N.S.W.—Sturt’s expedition down Murrumbidgee River. W.A—Foundation of 
settlement at Swan River. Foundation of Perth. 

N.S.W.—Sturt, voyaging down Murrumbidgee and Murray Rivers, arrived at 
Lake Alexandrina. Tas.—Black line organized to force aborigines into 
Tasman’s Peninsula, but failed. Small remnant subsequently (1830 to 
1835) persuaded to settle on Flinders Island. 

N.S.W.—Crown lands first disposed of at auction. Mitchell’s explorations north 
of Liverpool Plains. 8S. Surprise, first steamsbip built in Australia, launched 
at Sydney. First coal shipped from Australian Agricultural Company’s 
workings at Newcastle, N.S.W. First assisted immigration to N.S.W. 
§.A.—Wakefield’s first colonization committee. W.A.—Appointment of 
Executive and Legislative Councils. 

N.8.W.—State Savings Bank established. 

N.S.W.—First School of Arts established at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—First settlement at Twofold Bay. Vic.—Settlement formed at Portland 
Bay by Henty Brothers. §8.A.—Formation of the South Australian Associa- 
tion. W.A.—Severe reprisals against Murray River natives at Pinjarrah 
for continued attacks on settlers. 

Vic.—John Batman arrived at Port Phillip ; foundation of Melbourne. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s overland journey from Sydney to Cape Northumberland. 
Vie.—Proclamation of Port Phillip district as open for settlement. S.A— 
Settlement founded at Adelaide under Governor Hindmarsh. 


Year. 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 
1843 
1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1852 


1853 
1854 
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N.S§.W.—Appointment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Vic.— 
First overlanders from Sydney arrived at Port Phillip. 

N.8.W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Qld.—Scttlement of German 
missionaries at Brisbaune—first free colonists. S.A.—“‘ Overlanding ” ° of 
cattle from Sydney to Adelaide along the Murray route hy Hawden and 
Bonney. Settlement at Port Essington, Northern Territory, formed by 
Captain Bremer. 

N.S.W.—Gold found at Vale of Clwydd by Count Strzelecki. S.A.—Lake Torrens 
discovered by Eyre. Port Darwin discovered by Captain Stokes. W.A.— 
Murchison River discovered by Captain Grey. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 
proceeds of sales to be applied to payments for public works and expenditure 
on immigration. Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. Qld.—Penal 
settlement broken up and Moreton Bay district thrown open. S.A.—Eyre 
began his overland journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. 

N.S.W.—Gold found near Hartley. W.A.—Completion of Eyre’s overland 
journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. New Zealand proclaimed 
a separate colony. 

N.S.W.—Incorporation of Sydney. Vic.—Incorporation of Melbourne. S.A.— 
Discovery of copper at Kapunda. 

N.S.W.—First Representative Constitution (under Act of 1842). Q]d.—Moreton 
Bay granted legislative representation as a distinct electoral division. 

Qld.—Leichhardt’s expedition to Port Essington (N.T.). 8.A.—Sturt’s last 
expedition inland. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. Qld.—Explorations by Mitchell 
and Kennedy. S A.—Discovery of the Burra copper deposits. Sturt 
discovered Cooper’s Creek. 

N.S.W.—Initiation of meat-preserving. Qld—Foundation of settlement at Port 
Curtis. §.4.—Proclamation of North Australia. : 

N.S.W.—Iron-smelting commenced near Berrima. Overland mail established 
between Sydney and Adelaide. Qld.—Explorations by Leichhardt, Burnett 
and Kennedy. 

N.S.W.—National and Denominational School Boards established. Qld.— 
Leichhardt’s last journey. Kennedy speared by the blacks at York 
Peninsula. Chinese brought in as shepherds. 

N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus 
of population to gold-ficlds of California. Vic.—Randolph prevented from 
landing convicts. Qld.—Assignation of Hashemy convicts to squatters 
on Darling Downs. W.A.—Commenvement of transportation to Western 
Australia. 

N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 
turned at Sydney. Sydney University founded. Vic.—Gold discovered at 
Clunes. Representative government granted. S.A.—Representative govern- 
ment granted. W.A.—Pearl oysters found by Lieut. Helpman at Saturday 
Island Shoal. Tas.—Representative government granted. 

N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargraves at Lewis Ponds and Summerhill 
Creck. Vic.—Port Phillip created an independent colony under the name 
of Victoria. Discovery of gold in various localities. W.A.—Proclamation of 
Legislative Council Act. F 

N.S.W.—Arrival of Chusan, first P. and O. mail steamer from England. §.A.— 
First steamer ascended the Murray River to the junction with the Darling. 
Tas.—Meeting of first elective Council protested against transportation. 
Payable gold discovered at The Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mile Springs. 

Tas.—Abolition of transportation. Vic.—Melbourne University founded. 

Vie.—Opening of first Victorian railway—Flinders Street to Port Melbourne. 
Riots on Ballarat gold-fields. Storming of the Eureka Stockade, 3rd Dec. 
Telegraph first used. 
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N.S.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Mint opened. 

N.S.W.—Pitcairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island. W.A.—A. C. Gregory’s 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

Responsible Governments in N.S.W., Vic., S.A. and Tas. (Act of 1855). 

N.S.W.—Select Committee on Federation. Vic.—Manhood suffrage and vote 
by ballot. S.A.—Passage of Torrens’ Real Property Act. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot. Telegraphic 
communication between Sydney, Melbourne and Adclaide. Qid.—Canoona 
gold rush. 

Population of Australia reached 1,000,000. 

Qld.—Proclamation of Queensland as separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 
cable, via Circular Head and King Island to Cape Otway. 

Vic.—Burke and Wills left Melbourne and crossed to Gulf of Carpentaria. 5.A.— 
Copper discoveries at Wallaroo and Moonta. McDouall Stuart reached 
centre of continent and named “ Central Mount Stuart”. 

N.S.W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong gold-fields. Opening 
of first tramway in Sydney. Regulation of Chinese immigration. Vic.— 
Burke and Wills perished at Cooper’s Creek, near Innamincka, 8.A. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of State aid to religion. Real Property (Torrens) Act passed. 
§.A.—Stuart crossed the Continent from south to north, W.A.—First export 
of pearl-shell. 

Vic.—Intercolonial Conference at Melbourne. S.A.—-Northern Territory taken 
over. W.A.—Initiation of settlement in the north-west district. Henry 
Maxwell Lefroy discovered and traversed area now comprised in the Cool- 
gardie-Kalgoorlie gold-field. 

Qid.—First sugar made from Queensland cane. 

N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. §.A.—Introduction 
of camels for exploration, etc. 

Vic.—Imposition of protective tariff. Qld.—Discovery of gold at Gympie. 

W.A.—Arrival of Huugomont, last convict ship. 

Vie.—Record gold nugget ‘‘ Welcome Stranger” 2,284 oz. found near Dunolly. 
W.A.—First telegraph line opened from Perth to Fremantle. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Exhibition opened at Sydney. Imperial troops withdrawn. 
Vic.—Intercolonial Congress at Melbourne. S.A.—Commencement of trans- 
continental telegraph. 

N.8.W.—Permanent military force raised. W.A.—Forrest’s explorations. Tas.— 
Discovery of tin at Mount Bischoff. : 
Vie—Mint opengd. S.A—Cable from Java to Port Darwin. Completion of 

transcontinental telegraph line. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer encampment. 
Inauguration of mail service with San Francisco. 

N.S.W.—Triennial Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. S.A.— 
University of Adelaide founded. W.A.—John and Alexander Forrest arrived 
at Overland Telegraph from Murchison. 

Qld.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. 

N.S8.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney to Wellington. W.A.—Giles crossed 
colony from east to west. Tas.—Death of Truganini, last representative of 
Tasmanian aborigines. 

W.A.—Opening of telegraphic communication with South Australia. 

Population of Australia reached 2,000,000. 

Qid.—-Restriction of Chinese immigration. 

Introduction of telephone into Australia. 

N.S.W.—First artesian bore at Kallara Station, near Bourke. First steam 
tramway. W.A.—A. Forrest’s explorations in the Kimberley district, and 
discovery of the Fitzroy pastoral country. 
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Year. 
1880 N.S.W.—Publie Instruction Act passed. Vic.—First Australian Telephone 
Exchange opened in Melbourne. 
Federal Conference at Melbourne and Sydney. 


1881 N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Chinese immigration. 
First Australia-wide censuses on same date taken. 


1882 W.A.—Nugget of gold found between Roebourne and Cossack. 


1883 N.S.W.—Discovery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation of New Guinea— 
repudiated by Imperial authorities. 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. Federal Council created. 

1884 Federation Bill passed in Victoria and rejected in New South Wales. British 

protectorate declared over New Guinea. 


1885 N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Sudan. Opening of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Silver Mines. W.A.—Gold found by prospectors on the Margaret 
and Ord Rivers in the Kimberley district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at 
Mount Zeehan. 

1886 Tas.—Discovery of gold and copper at Mount Lyell. 

First session of Federal Council held at Hobart on 26th January. 

1887 W.A.—Gold discovered at Southern Cross. : 

First “ Colonial”? Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence 
Force Act passed. 

1888 N.S.W.—Restrictive legislation against Chinese, imposing poll-tax of £100. 

Qld.—Railway communication opened between Sydney and Brisbane. 

Conference of Australian Ministers at Sydney to consider question of 
Chinese immigration. First meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science held in Sydney. 

1889 Qid.—Railway communication established between Brisbane and Adelaide. 

W.A.— Framing of new Constitution. Tas.—University of Tasmania founded. 
Population of Australia reached 3,000,000, 
1890 W.A.—Responsible Government granted. 
Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. 

1891 N.S.W.—Arrival of Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Cessation of assisted immi- 
gration. W.A.—Discovery of gold un the Murchison. 

First Feaeral Convention in Sydney, draft bill framed and adopted. 


1892 W.A.—Discovery of gold at Coolgardie. 
1893 Financial crisis, chiefly affecting the eastern States. 
1894 S.A.—Women’s suffrage granted—-first State to do so. 


1895 N.S.W.—Free-trade tariff. Land and income taxes introduced. 
Conference of Premiers on Federation at Hobart. 


1896 N.S.W.—People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. Vic.—-Wages Board system 
established by Act of Parliament. 


1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney and Melbourne. 


1898 Draft Federal Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number of 
votes not obtained in New South Wales. 

1899 First contingent of Australian troops sent to South Africa. Conference of 
Premiers in Me]bourne to consider amendments to Federal Constitution Bill. 
Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia and Tasmania. First Labour Government (Queensland). 

1900 N.S.W.—-Old-age pensions instituted. 

Contingents of naval troops sent to China. Commonwealth Constitution 
Act received Royal Assent, oth July. Proclamation of Commonwealth 
signed 17th September. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Kdmund Barton formed first 
Federal Ministry. 
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Proclamation uf the Commonwealth at Sydney. First Federal Parliament opened 
at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall and York. Interstate free-trade 
established. 

Completion of Pacific Cable (all-British). First Federal ‘Tariff. 

Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie Water Supply Scheme completed. Inauguration of 
the Federal High Court. 

Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

Population of Australia reached 4,000,000. Re-introduction of assisted immi- 
gration in New South Wales. 

Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliff, Vic., and Devonport, Tas. 
Papua taken over by Commonwealth. Excise Tariff Act imposed duties on 
agricultural machinery except when manufactured ‘‘ under conditions as to 
the remuneration, of Jahour which are declared ....... to be fair and 
reasonable ....... bd 

First telephone trunk line service between Capital Cities, j.e., Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, Imperial Conference in London. Declaration of first basic wage in 
“ Harvester Judgment ”’. 

Canberra chosen as site of Australian Capital. 

Inaperial Defence Conference in London. Visit of Lord Kitchener to report and 
advise on Australian military defence. Queensland University founded. 
Penny Pustage. <Arvival of Yarra and Parramatta, first vessels built for the 
Royal Australian Navy. Australian Notes Act passed and first Common- 
wealth notes issued. Admiral Sir R. Henderson visited Australia to advise 

‘on naval defence. 

First Federal Census.. Transfer of Australian Capital Territory and Northern 
Territory to Commonwealth. Introduction of compulsory military training. 
University of Western Australia founded. 

Opening of Commonwexlth Bank. First payments of Maternity Bonus. First 
sod turned at Port Augusta of Trans-Australian Railway. 

Australian Capital named Canberra and foundation stone laid. Appointment of 
Interstate Commission. 

Visit of General Sir Jan Hamilton to report on military defence scheme. Double 
dissolution of Federal Parliament. Transfer of Norfolk Island to Common- 
wealth, 

European War declared 4th August. Australian Navy transferred to 
British Navy. Australian offer to equip and furnish 20,000 troops accepted. 
German possessions in South-West Pacific seized by Australian Naval and 
Military Expeditionary Force. German cruiser Emden destroyed by 
H.M.A.S. Sydney at Cocos Islands, 9th November. First contingent landed 
in Egypt. Australian and New Zealand Army Corps (A.N.Z.A.C.) formed 
under Sir William Birdwood. 

Opening of Broken Hill Propristary’s Ironworks at Newcastle, N.S.W. 

Australian and New Zealand troops landed at Gallipoli, 25th April. 
Evacuation, 18th-zoth December. Australian warships with Grand Flect. 

Purchase of steamships by the Commonwealth. 

Australian and New Zealand mounted troops organized in mounted 
divisions and camel corps, operating thereafter in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria. Other troops transferred to France. First proposal for compulsory 
military service overseas defeated by referendum. 

National Ministry formed under Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes. Transcontinental 
(Kalgoorlie—Port Augusta) Railway completed. 

Australian Flying Corps operating with R.¥.C. in Palestine and France. 
Second proposal for compulsory military service overseas defeated by 
referendum. ; 

Population of Australia reached 5,c00,000. Australia House (Strand, London) 
opened by the King. 

Five Australian divisions in France formed into army corps, Ist January. 
Armistice with Germany, 11th November. Repatriation Commission created. 
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Peace Conference. Return of Australian troops. Flight England to Australia 
by Capt. (Sir) Ross Smith and Lieut. (Sir) Keith Smith. Peace Treaty signed 
at Versailles, 28th June. 

Visit to Australia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Imperial Statistical Conference 
in London. 

Mandate given to Australia over Territory of New Guinea. First direct wireless 
press message, England to Australia. Second Federal Census. 


First lock on River Murray opened at Blanchetown, South Australia. Queensland 
Legislative Council abolished. 


First sod turned on the site of Federal Parliament House at Canberra. 
Directorate of Commonwealth Bank appointed. Australian Loan Council formed. 


Population of Australia reached 6,000,000. Solar Observatory established at 
Canberra. 


Council for Scientific and Industrial Research established. Imperial Conference. 
Dominion Status defined. 


Transfer of Seat of Commonwealth Government from Melbourne to Canberra. 
Beam wireless established. 


Financial agreement of Commonwealth and States: State Debts referendum 
carried. 

Commonwealth Bank empowered to mobilize gold reserve. Abolition of peace- 
time compulsory military training in favour of voluntary system 

Effects of world-wide severe economic depression felt throughout Australia. 

Brisbane-Grafton (N.S.W.) railway, first step towards uniform gauge 
railway communication between capitals of mainland States, opened. First 
Australian—Rt. Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of 
the High Court—appointed Governor-General of Australia. 

Depression continues. Initiation of Premiers’ Conference plan to meet the 
financial situation. Commonwealth Bank Act amended to provide for tem- 
porary lower reserve against notes. England departed from gold standard. 
Commonwealth Bank assumed control of exchange rate and lowered it to 
125 (previously 130). 

Sydney Harbour Bridge opened. Australian Broadcasting Commission estab- 
lished. Legislation passed enabling note reserve to be held in sterling 
securities. Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

World Economic Conference in London. Secession Referendum carried (Western 
Australia). Antarctica and Ashmore and Cartier Islands taken over by 
the Commonwealth. Third Federal Census. 

Inauguration of England—Australia Air Mail Service. 

Empire Statistical Conference at Ottawa. 

Joint Commonwealth and State Marketing Schemes invalidated by decision of 
the Privy Council in the James case. Tasmania linked with mainland by 
submarine telephone cable. 

Imperial Conference in London. Report of the Royal Commission on Monetary 
and Banking Systems in Australia. 

New Defence Programme involving expenditure of £63,000,000 over three years. 
New Trade Treaty with Japan. 

Population of Australia reached 7,000,000. : 

War declared on Germany, 3rd September. Royal Australian Navy 
placed at disposal of Great Britain. Advance party of Australians embarked 
for Middle East, 15th December. 

Exchange of Ministers between Australia and United States of America marked 
Australia’s entry into field of direct diplomatic representation with countries 
other than the United Kingdom. 

First Australian convoy (6th Australian Division) sailed for Middle 
East. Cruiser Sydney crippled Italian cruiser Bartolomeo Colleoni. 
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Year, : 

1941 Establishment of Commonwealth Child Endowment Scheme. United States 
Congress passed Lend-Lease Bill. 

Arrival of units of Eighth Australian Division in Malaya. Australian 

destroyers in ‘‘ Tobruk Ferry Run”. Sydney lost after fight with Stetermark. 
R.A.A.F. in defence of Britain, in Middle East and at Singapore. Australian 
forces engaged in Middle East, Greece, Crete and Syria. Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour. Australia decfared war on Japan, 9th December 


1942 Federal uniform taxation adopted. Commonwealth widows’ pensions introduced. 
Rationing of commodities. 
Japanese landed at Rabaul. Fall of Singapore. Darwin bombed. 
United States armed forces landed in Australia. Headquarters of South-west . 
Pacific Command set up by General Douglas MacArthur in Melbourne. Coral 
Sea Battle. Japanese midget submarines in Sydney Harbour. Australian 
cruisers in attack on Solomon Islands. Australians withdrew from Kokoda. 
Japanese forced to withdraw from Milne Bay. Owen Stanlev Ranges offensive. 
Ninth Australian Division at El Alamein (North Africa). Kokoda recaptured. 
Further Australian successes in New Guinea. 


1943 Price Stabilization Scheme. Mortgage Bank Department of Commonwealth 
Bank opened. National Works Counci} formed. 

Australian forces combined with American forces to recapture many 
places in New Guinea. Commencement of long scries of amphibious operations 
in which R.A.N. ships took part. R.A.A.F. from 1943 till end of war operated 
on all fronts. 


1944 Pay-as-you-earn taxation operated from 1st July. Referendum refused Com- 
monwealth Government increased powers in post-war period. 
Australian advances in Northern New Guinea. Allied invasion of 
France. Australians landed on New Britain; took over from Americans in 
Bougainville, Solomon Islands, and at Aitape, New Guinea. 


1945 Captain Cook Dock opened by Governor-General, the Duke of Gloucester. Re- 
establishment and Employment Act. Banking Act to regulate banking 
and to protect the currency and public credit. Australia ratified United 
Nations Charter. General demobilization commenced. 

Cessation of hostilities in Europe, 8th May. Cessation of hostilities 
against Japan, 15th August. Australian forces operating in New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands and Borneo. 


1946 Cessation of man-power controls. Commonwealth Government accepted res- 
ponsibility for supply and maintenance of B.C.O.F. in Japan. Inauguration 
of Commonwealth Employment Service. United Kingdom—Dominion 
Wool Disposals Ltd. (Joint Organization) commenced operations. Act to 
establish National University at Canberra. Coal Industry Act providing, 
inter alia, for a joint Commonwealth-State authority. Commonwealth and 
State agreement on housing. Commonwealth Trans-Australia Airlines began 
operations. Constitution Alteration Referendum granted powers in regard 
to sociai services to Commonwealth. Double taxation relief agreement 
between Australia and Britain. Approval for establishment of guided 
missile range in Central Australia. Defence (Transitional Provisions) Act. 
Expiry of National Security Act. 


1947 End of demobilization. Post-war defence programme to extend over five years 
approved. Census of Australia—first since 1933. Full High Court declared 
invalid section of Banking Act 1945 prohibiting banks from conducting 
business for State authorities. Legislation to nationalize trading banks 
enacted (see 1948). Australian National Antarctic Research Expedition to 
establish scientific research station at Heard Island. First “ displaced 
persons ” reached Australia. 
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Year. 

1948 Forty-hour week effective throughout Australia. Membership of Commonwealth 
Parliament increased. Constitution Alteration (Rents and Prices) proposal 
defeated. High Court declared invalid certain vital sections of Banking 
Act 1947. Tuberculosis Act. International Trade Organization Act (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and Havana Charter for International Trade 
Organization). 


1949 Nationality and Citizenship Act operative. Broadcasting Control Board came 
into operation. New Guinea placed under international trusteeship and 
administrative union of Papua and New Guinea established. Certain 
Australian aborigines for first time granted franchise at Federal elections. 
Agreement reached on arrangements for increasing meat exports from 
Australia to United Kingdom (subsequent legislation to assist in facilitating 
movement of livestock in Australia). Establishment of New South Wales 
University of Technology. Ratification completed by all Governments 
concerned of Murray River Agreement for enlarging of Hume Weir. Dispute 
over claims for 35-hour week, 30s. a week wage increase, and long-service 
leave rendered all Australian black coal mines idle from 27th June until 15th 
August, causing restrictions in dependent services and unemployment. 
Australia ratified International Wheat Agreement. Conciliation and Arbit- 
ration Act amended to prevent irregularities in elections for offices in organi- 
zations registered under Act. Establishment of Australian Whaling Com- 
mission. Reduction of 25 per vent. in Australia’s imports from dollar areas. 
Devaluation of sterling against American dollar, and commensurate devalua- 
tion of Australian pound to two dollars twenty-four cents. Establishment of 
Immigration Planning Council to assist in assimilation of migrants into 
industry and the community. Commencement of Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
electric Power Scheme. Agreement on rail standardization, replacing original 
agreement of 1946, ratified by Commonwealth and South Australian Govern- 
ments. Australia’s population reached 8,000,000. 


1950 Projected commencement announced of uranium production in South Australia. 
Petrol rationing abolished for second time since end of war. Senate and 
House of Representatives failed to agree on Commonwealth Bank Bill. 
Severest flooding for twenty-five years in south-east corner of New South 
Wales. Appointment of first Australian Ambassador to United States (now 
Republic) of Indonesia. British Consultative Committee meeting in Sydney 
on ways of assisting development of south and south-east Asia in co-operation 
with other interested governments. Appointment of first Australian Minister 
to Philippines. Australian Dakota Transport Squadron to assist United King- 
dom forces in Malaya ; later decided to send squadron of heavy bombers also. 
Sir Thomas Blamey first Australian to be elevated to rank of Field-Marshal. 
Arrival of Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, Chief of Imperial General Staff, for 
defence talks. First Minister for Israel in Australia arrived. Abolition of butter 
rationing. Disastrous floods on north coast of New South Wales. Following 
attacks by forces of North Korea on forces of Republic of Korea and failure 
of Security Council’s call for immediate cessation of hostilities, the Council 
called on members to furnish assistance to Republic of Korea. Australian 
naval and air forces in vicinity of Korea placed at disposal of United Nations, 
and decision to withdraw Australian troops with BCOF in Japan counter- 
manded. Scheme of reserve prices for wool to replace existing Joint Organi- 
zation system enacted (see below). Abolition of tea rationing ended retail 
rationing in Australia. Arrival of first Ambassador for United States (now 
Republic) of Indonesia. Loan of $100,000,000 for Australia by International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Validity of Commonwealth wool 
levy scheme challenged in High Court, but hearing subsequently postponed 
pending resu]t of referendum of woolgrowers (see 1951). Inauguration of 
modified free medicine scheme. All volunteers in Australian Regular Army 
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and Citizen Military Forces to be Hable for service anywhere in the world (see 
below). Australian ground troops joined British Commonwealth Brigade in 
Korean conflict. Introduction of Commonwealth Bank Bill 1950 (No. 2) in 
House of Representatives (referred to Select Committee 14th March, 1951). 
Adult franchise for Victorian Legislative Council replaced existing franchise 
dependent, on property qualifications. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration ruling of increase of £1 in male basic wage, and increase in 
female basic wage from 54 to 75 per cent. of male rate. Railway dispute 
caused cessation of railway services in Victoria from 16th October to 8th 
December, and in South Australia from 23rd October to 19th November. 
Communist Party Dissolution Bill 1950 (No. 2) assented to. Validity of 
Act challenged in High Court (declared invalid on 9th March, 1951). National 
Service Bill to establish a system of national training for defence forces of 
Australia introduced in House of Representatives—provides for compulsory 
registration and call-up at 18 years of age of all male British and certain 
non-British subjects resident in Australia (extended in 1954 to every male 
person ordinarily resident in Australia who attains, or who has attained, the 
age of 18 years since 1st November, 1950.) Volunteers in Australian Citizen 
Military Forces to be liable for oversea service only in the event of a major war. 
National Security Resources Board appointed to advise Government on best 
use of Australia’s resources in interests of national security. Defence (Tran- 
sitional Provisions) Act extending for one year a number of national security 
regulations and _ orders. Commonwealth Government to contribute 
£31,250,000 to Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in 
South and South-east Asia and £3,500,000 for technical assistance programme. 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London. 


1951 Opening of Jubilee celebrations to mark the fiftieth year of Australian federation. 


Meeting of Governors of central banks of Australia, Ceylon, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, South Africa and the United Kingdom to discuss general 
banking problems and the international economic situation. British Govern- 
ment’s confirmation of transfer of Heard Island and the Macdonald Islands 
(Southern Indian Ocean) to Australia as from 26th December, 1947. Arrival 
in Canberra of President Truman’s special Envoy, Mr. Jobn Foster Dulles, 
for talks on a Japanese peace treaty. Governor-General granted double 
dissolution of nineteenth Parliament on the grounds that the Senate had 
“failed to pass”? the Commonwealth Bank Bill (see 1950). Return of 
Menzies-Fadden Government after general election following double dis- 
solution (see above). The Governor-General opened the twentieth Parliament 
with special Jubilee ceremonies. Melbourne became an international airport. 
Official cessation of hostilities with Germany. Large upward adjustments 
in federal basic wage (13s. in six capital cities average). Defence Preparations 
Act to adjust the nation’s economy to meet the threat of war. Final liquida- 
tion of the stock of the United Kingdom—Dominion Wool Disposals Ltd. 
(Joint Organization). Conference of representatives of the Commonwealth 
and State Governments, employers and trade unions, and other sections of the 
community, called by the Prime Minister to discuss means of combating 
inflation. The Governor of the Commonwealth Bank, the heads of com- 
mercial hanks and the Secretary to the Treasury in conference called by the 
Prime Minister to discuss bank credit policy. General financial and invest- 
ment policy considered at conference between the Government and 
representatives of insurance companies. Woolgrowers at a referendum rejected 
the proposal for a reserve price plan for wool (see 1950). Security Treaty signed 
in Washington by the United States of America, Australia and New Zealand 
for action in the event of an armed attack in the Pacific. Japanese Peace 
Treaty signed at San Francisco by 49 nations, including Australia. Con- 
stitution Alteration (Powers to deal with Communists and Communism) 
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referendum resulted in a decision against the proposed Act. Australia to 
provide an additional infantry battalion for United Nations forces in Korea. 
The Prime Minister announced that Australia would spend about £700,000,000 
on defence during the next three years. Further large upward adjustments 
(see above) in federal basic wage—tris. for six capital cities’ average. Third 
Conference of Government Statisticians of the British Commonwealth held in 
Canberra. Opening of new Legislative Council of Papua and New Guinea, 
which included, for the first timo in the history of Australian Legislature, repre- 
sentatives of the native peoples. New mace presented to the House of 
Representatives by a delegation from the House of Commons, to commenrorate 
the Jubilee of the Australian Commonwealth. Act to re-establish Common- 
wealth Joint Parliamentary Committee of Public Accounts. 


Nuclear experiments commenced at National University, Canberra. Refusal by 


Commonwealth Conciliation Commissioner of an application by eleven metal 
trades unions for marginal wage increases (“‘ Galvin”? Award) affected more 
than 250,000 metal trades workers throughout Australia. Widespread 
bushfires in New South Wales, Victoria and Australian Capital Territory. 
Prototype of first unmanned radio-controlled jet aireraft designed and built 
in Australia successfully tested. Death of His Majesty, King George VI; 
Princess Elizabeth proclaimed Queen. Third British Commonwealth Scien- 
tific Official Conference held in Canberra and Melbourne. Good rains in 
northern areas of New South Wales ended the worst drought experienced 
there for many years. Announcement that locally-produced pyrites would 
replace imported sulphur in Australian sulphuric acid industry by the end 
of 1953. Important high-grade uranium deposits discovered at Rum Jungle, 
Northern Territory. Japanese Peace Treaty ratified. 1st Battalion, The Royal 
Australian Regiment, sailed from Sydney for service in Korea (the second 
battalion of Australian troops to serve there), Australia ratified the Pacific 
Pact between United States of America, New Zealand and Australia. 
Commonwealth Bank prohibited the establishment of further import credits 
until licences had been obtained for the goods involved. Imposition of 
severe restrictions on imports from all sources and on amounts available 
for Australians travelling overseas. Agreement between the Commonwealth 
and South Australian Governments and the Combined Development Agency 
of the British and American Governments, on the development of uranium 
deposits at Radium Hill, South Australia. Sir Owen Dixon appointed Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Australia to succeed Sir John Latham. Aus- 
tralian ambassadors to Japan and West Germany appointed. At Borala, 
near Svdney, in the first collision between two electic trains in New South 
Wales to result in fatalities, ten persons were killed and more than 100 
injured. Proclamation of termination of the war which commenced on 3rd 
September, 1939. Good rains brought relief to north and central Australia, 
which had suffered from prolonged drought conditions. Nine people died 
and 22 were injured in a level-crossing smash at Boronia in Victoria. An 
amendment to the Conciliation and Arbitration Act provided for a limited 
right of appeal to the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
from decisions of Conciliation Commissioners, and for an increase in the 
number of Judges. Agreement between the Commonwealth Government 
and Bulolo Gold Dredging Ltd. to cut timber from pine forests at Bulolo, 
New Guinea. Wagga, Forbes, Cowra and many other towns in central and 
south-west New South Wales experienced one of the worst floods in their his- 
tory. In the Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry before the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, employers’ organizations sought 
reductions in wages, longer hours and abandonment of the system of automatic 
quarterly cost of living adjustments to the basic wage. No. 78 Fighter Wing, 


I2I4 CuronoLoaicaL TaBLe. 


Year. 

1952— R.A.A.F., departed for Malta to assist the R.A.F. in garrison duties in the 
contd. Middle East. Reductions announced in Australia’s 1952 and 1953 immigra- 
tion programmes. Representatives of New Zealand, the United States 
of America and Australia met at Honolulu to consider the Pacific defence 
pact (A.N.Z.U.S.). Tenth General Assembly of the Union Radio Scientifique 
Internationale held in Sydney—the first meeting of an international 
scientific body outside Europe or America. Purchase by Commonwealth 
Government of one of the fourteen known authentic copies of “ Magna 
Carta”. Qantas Empire Airways began first direct service between 
Sydney and Johannesburg, South Africa, via Perth, Cocos Islands 
and Mauritius. Commonwealth legislation requiring employers to 
give preference in employment to ex-servicemen extended for three years. 
Consolidated Zine Pty. Ltd. to begin development in 1954 of the Rum Jungle 
uranium deposits on behalf of the Commonwealth Government, using refining 
plant supplied by the United States Atomic Energy Commission. Common- 
wealth Government disposed of shares in Commonwealth Oil Refineries to 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. which is to construct a £40,000,000 oil refinery at 
Kwinana, near Fremantle, Western Australia. Britain’s first atomic weapon 
detonated on the Monte Bello Islands, near the north-west coast of Australia. 
Ratification by Western Australian Parliament of an agreement for the 
establishment at Kwinana, near Fremantle, by the Broken Hill Proprictary 
Co. Ltd., of a steel rolling mill and fenve post factory at a cost of approximately 
£4,000,coo. Announcement of projected visit to Australia and New Zealand 
by Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh early in 1954. Death of 
Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes. Agreement between the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment and Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd. guaranteeing the latter a 
loan to purchase new aircraft and an equal share with Trans-Australia Airlines 
io government business and reducing air route charges. British Common. 
wealth Economic Conference in London attended by Prime Minister of 
Australia. Death of Sister Kenny, world renowned for treatment of 
poliomyelitis. Good rains in Northern Territory terminated prolonged 

drought there. 


1953 Ten-year agreement signed with Combined Development Agency for sale to the 
United States of America of uranium from deposits at Rum Jungle, Northern 
Territory. First Minister to Australia for Thailand and First Japanese 
Ambassador to Australia presented credentials to Governor-General. For 
first time since 1945, basic, wage adjustment for December quarter showed 
no change in six capitals’ average. Inquiry by Royal Commission into the 
establishment of television in Australia. Television Bill introduced to permit. 
the establishment of both National and Commercial television transmitting 
stations (Act assented to 20th March). Commonwealth Bank Bill 1953 and 
Banking Bill 1953 introduced (both Acts assented to 28th March). Premiers’ 
Conference in Canberra failed to reach agreement on return of income tax 
powers to States. 2nd Battalion, The Royal Australian Regiment, sailed from 
Sydney for service in Korea. Prime Minister announced that a Census of 
Australia would be taken in 1954. Bill introduced into Northern Territory 
Legislative Council to give citizenship rights to Northern Territory aborigines, 
except those committed to State care (assented to 17th April). Atomic 
Energy Bill 1953, establishing Atomic Energy Commission, introduced (Act 
assented to 15th April). H.M.A.S. Sydney sailed from Melbourne for England 
with Coronation Contingent. National Health Bill 1953 introduced, con- 
solidating legislation relating to pharmaceutical, medical and hospital benefits 
and other health services (Act assented to 18th December). Import restric- 
tions further relaxed. New International Wheat Agreement signed in 
Washington. Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 
developed a process to prevent shrinkage in wool. Australian designed and 


Year. 


1953— 
contd. 
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built radio-controlled jet plane for use in guided missile research successfully 
tested. Field-Marshal Sir William Slim sworn in as Governor-General of 
Australia. Senate election resulted in Government parties retaining majority. 
Australia and United States of America signed conventions to end double 
taxation between the two countries. (Acts ratifying these conventions 
assented to 11th December.) Australian Loan Council adopted programme 
of £231,000,000 for 1953-54 (Commonwealth will contribute, however, only 
on basis of a £200,000,000 programme). Borrowing programme ‘of 
£90,486,000 by Local Government and Semi-Governmental Authorities also 
approved. Loan Council decided to retain ruling interest rates on public 
loans for at least twelve months. Full Court of Victoria upheld validity of 
Electoral Reform Bill providing for two State seats for each Commonwealth 
Electorate. Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Second. Britain 
and Australia signed agreement for reciprocity in social services benefits. First 
Australian-built Canberra bomber successfully tested. Conference of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers on defence, economic and political issues held 
in London. ‘New South Wales Parliament to introduce legislation to make 
New England University College a separate university, devoted mainly to agri- 
cultural studies and research. Commonwealth Medical Benefits Scheme 
commenced, under which persons who are contributors to an approved 
medical benefits organization are entitled to receive part reimbursement by 
the Commonwealth of payments made for medical services to themselves or 
their dependents. Korean armistice signed by United Nations and Com- 
munist Forces at Panmunjom, bringing to an end over three years of fighting. 
First Australian-built jet fighter made initial test flight. Pearl Fisheries 
Act providing for stricter control of pearl fisheries. Australia proclaimed 
sovereignty over sea-bed, subsoil and continental shelf adjoining Australia 
and Australian territories but agreed to submit issues arising from the Pearl 
Fisheries Act to the International Court of Justice for adjudication. Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration refused applications by 
employers for reduction of current basic wages and for an increase of standard 
hours of work, and also refused applications by unions for increases of basic 
wages. The employers’ applications for abandonment of the system of 
automatic adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with retail price index- 
numbers were, however, granted. Later, the extension by the Court, on its 
own motion, of this decision to awards not the subject of an application before 
the Court was challenged in the High Court by the unions concerned but the 
power of the Arbitration Court to so vary awards was upheld. Arrangements 
made with United Kingdom for sharing cost of guided missile research at 
Woomera, South Australia. Atomic weapons exploded north of Woomera. 
Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia commenced operations. Oil, 
stated to be a very high grade crude oil, discovered at Exmouth Gulf, 
about 680 miles north of Perth. 
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Item. 
Demography(a)— 
‘ooo Males 

Population(s) *ooo Females 
’ooo Persons. . 
Net Oversea Migration *000 
. *000 
Marriages Rate(e) 
Divorces(d) and Judicial Separa- 
tions 7 : f ee 
. *000 
Births Rate(e) 
7000 
Deaths Rate(e) 
Infant Deaths af Rate(e) 


Statistica, SumMMaRy. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 


Nore.—(1) In most cases where figures are available back to 1861, these were 
shown in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. xxviii-xxix. 


(2) Most of the statistics in this Summary relate to the periods shown in the table 





Wages (Adult Males)— 


Nominal Weekly 


Numbers 


Real Wage Index Numbers(g) iA 


Production— 
Agricultural— 
Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 
Maize 
Hay 


Potatoes 


Sugar-cane 


Vineyards 


Total Area of 


a 





Wage Index . 


Area mill, acs. . 


Ay. Yield bus. 
Area *ooo acs. 
Yield mill. bus. 
l Av. Yield bus. 
Area ’ooo acs. 


Av. Yield bus. 
Area ’ooo acs. 


5 acs will. bus. 


. $ Yield mill. bus. 


LAv. Yield hus. 
Area ’oco acs. 


. * Yield ’ooo tons 


a 


Av. Yield tons 
Area ’o0o aes. 
Yield ’ooo tons 
Av. Yield tons 
Areah ’o00 acs. 
< Yield ’ooo tons 





Jrops mill. aes. 


Pastoral, Dairying, ete.— 


Livestock 


Wool(t) 
Butter 
Cheese 
Meat(j)— 


Beef and Veal 
Mutton and Lamb 


Pork 


Bacon and Ham .. 
Total Meat 


{ Horses 

d Cattle 
Sheep 

Pigs 


mill. 


” 


. mill. Ib. 
’ooo tons 


2 


a3 
” 
” 
> 


>» 


Av. Yield tons . 
Area ’ooo acs. 
Wine mill. gals. | 


Yield mill. bus. . 


| 





Year ended 


In those comparatively few cases where the statistics relate to other periods, 





30th June— 





























1 \ 1 ] 
\ 
1892. j 1902. | 1912. | 1922. | 1932, | 1942. — 
; | 
1,737 | 2,005 | 2,382 | 2,799 | 3,333 1 3.599 
1,504 , 1,820 | 2,492 | 2,712 | 3,220. 3,545 
3,241 | 3,825 | 4,574! 5,511» 6,553 | 7.144 
26.9 3-0 | 74-4) 17.5 [10.1 j 5.2 
24 | 28 39 47: 39; 75 
7.5) 753 8.8 8.6) 6.0; 10.6, 
190. 399 522 1,502 1,955 3330 
IIO. 103 122 1361 119 135 
34-5 27.2 27.2 25.0, 18.2 18.9 
47 | 46 48 54 | 57 7r | 
14.8) 12.2! 10.7 9.9: 8.71 10.0; 
12.7 10.7 8.4 9.0, 5.0 5.3 
115.3 103.6 | 68. | 65.71 42.1 | 39.7 
i 
i . i : 
{f) ‘ 848 | 1,000 | 1,826 | 1,752 | 1,997! 
f) | f) 1,000 | 1,087 | 1,210 | 1,194 ! 
3-3) 5-F 7-41 9.7 | 14.7 | 42.04 
26 39 72! 129; 19r 167 
7.7! 7.5) 9.6} 13.31 12.9) 13.9 
246! 461 | 637 733 | 1,085 | 1,46 } 
5.7 9.8! 9.6] r2a.ri 15.2, 22. 
23-3 21.2 15.5 | 16.61 14.0) 15.3 
68 75 116; 299 | 342 784 
12 1.5 2.1 6.1: 6.3 18.0 | 
17.3, 20.4] 17.7| 20.4, 18.4! 23.03 
284 | 295 340 3051 269; 301 
9.31 7.0 8.9 (A ee he! 7-44 
32-6 23.9 | 26.3, 25.7. 26.2 24.71 
942 : 1,688 | 2,518 | 2,995 . 2,635 | 2,758 ° 
1,067 , 2,025 | 2,868! 3,902 | 3,167 | 3,575 
bee 1.20 1.14 1.30 1.20 1.30 
13 110 130 149 - 145 99 
380 323 301 388 | 397 333 
3-37 | 2-94) 2.31 2.60 2.741 3.35 | 
45° 87 IOI | 128 | 242} 255 
738 | 1,368 | 1,682 | 2,437. 4,213 | 5,154 
16.2 15.7 16.7' 19.0 17.4, 20,3 
49 | 64 61 92‘ 113! 130, 
3-4. 5.3 5.0 8.5} 14.2) 16.0, 
5-4, 8.4 I2.1 15.4: 21.2 20.5 } 
1.6 1.6 2.3! 2.4 1.8, 1.6 
m.t, 8.5 rr.8! 14.4! 12.3 13.6 
106 ‘ 72 97 86 IIT j 125 
0.9}| 0.9 1.1 1.0, 1.2 1.5 
(a) 634 |(a) 539 \(a) 798 723 | 1,007 | 1,167 
(a) 19 (ta) 46 (a) 95 f(a)119' 1751 168 
(a) 4.5 aa (a) 7.1 (@)14.6° 14.0, 30.1 
339 350 534 
(f) (f) (f) 218! 307 | 372 
‘ Ir.I 22.7 58.1 
(a) 7.5 (a)15.2 |(a)23.8 26.2: 31.8 42.5} 
(f) | fy | 608 727 | 1,027 





1952. 





4,318 
4,227 
8,539 
TII.4 
77 
9.2 


71327 
193 
22.9 
82 
9.7 
4-9 
25.2 


4,495 
1,439 


10.4 
160 
15.4 
2,365 
34-5 
14.6 
1,13r8 
21.9 
19.6 
170 
4.0 
23.7 
1,549 
25345 
I.51 
118 
509 
4-31 
282 
5,327 
18.9 
136 
35-3 
19.8 


0.9 | 


14.9 
118 
I.0 

1,080 
135 
40.6 


582 
282 
35-0 
36.6 
949 





1953. 


5,241 
1,438 


10.2 
195 
19.1 
2,76 
43.6 
15.8 
1,37 
35.0 
25.5 
174 
5.0 
28.5 
1,76 
2,765 
1.57 
135 
431 
3.18 
280 
6,967 
24.9 
136 
30.0 
20.4 


0.9 
15.2 
123 
r.0 
1,281 
168 
46.8 


675 
394 
31.8 
38.7 
1,154 





(a) Year ended previous December. 
1,000 of mean population. 
(e) Number per 1,000 live births. 


(8) At 31st December of previous year. 
(d) Decrees made absolute, including decrees for nullity of marriage. 
(f) Not available. 


{c) Number per 


(g) Index of nominal weekly wage rates for adult 


males divided by the “‘ ©’ Series Retail Price index number. 


greasy. 


(kh) Productive cane. 


(j) Bone-in weight in terms of fresh meat ; cured weight, bacon and ham, 


(#) In terms of 
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\ 
1 
: Year ended 30th June— 





















































Item. 1 j 
1892. | 1902. | 1912. | 1922. | 1932. | 1942. | 1952. 1953. 
Production—continued. 7 ; 
Mineral(a)(o)}— } 
Copper(c) .. .. ’000 tons (d) (d) (d) (d) 13.5 20.9 17-9] 18.6 
gate) a "000 a oz. | 1,243 | 3,300 | 2,484 758 593 13497 896 an0 
¢ 36 --’000 tons 150. 289.4 212.0] 228.2 
Aaa < se ” }@ (4) (d) (@) { 66.1 | 232.6 189.2] 196.5 
Black Coal mill. tons 4.4 6.9 | 10.6] 12.8 8.4 | 14.2 17.6] 19.4 
Brown Coal Be te ne (e) O.r 2.21 4.6 7.8 8.1 
| 
Forestry— . { 
Sawn output of native timber H ! 
mill. sup. ft. {d) (a) 452 |(a) 605 590 237 914 1,396; 1,308 

Factories— ‘ j 

Number of factories "000 ' 14.5 | 8.0 2137, 27.0 45-8] 47.7 
Personsemployed .. ” ) ' 312. 379 337 725 978| 933 
Salaries and wages paid £m. ! 28! 68 56 180 O12; 635 
Net value of production(g)—~— \ | 
Chemicals, etc. .. » | [ I.t 3.2 7.9 | 24.8 63.71 67.8 
La ae aia ete. 35 | | 12.0; 23.6 228 119.9 oe a 421.3 
Textiles, etc. +. “9 21.0 56. 64.8 
Clothing ate 3 (@ (4) 4 } 7-5 | 19.2 Ir.t 23.6 81.1} 82. 
Food, etc. wie x ; 11,8 27.2 28.7 53.2 141.1] 164.3 
Paper, etc. me soe ed | 4-2 9.0 9.6 17.1 68.2] 68.3 
All groups ae “ 23.3 29.1 47.5 | 112.5 | 111.0 | 316.5 | 1,024.0]1082.8 
Valueofplantand machinery ,, \ (@) \ (a) 31.4 78.1 | 121.5 | 169.2 412.5! 493.5 
Value of land and buildings ., | 32.5 67.3 | 106.6 | 156.3 360.2] 414.4 

Net value of production(h)— t : 

Agriculture Zu £m. 17.0 23.8 38.8 81.9 49.7 64.0 246.7! (d) 
Pastoral .. ek 3 31.3 27.2 52.7 75.1 43.0 85.4 400.5} (d) 
Dairying .. a sf 6.0 7.6 16.1 35-3 22.6 34-3 103.8) (da) 
Poultry .. ie Fy, 1.9! 2.0 4-0 9-0 5-7 6.5 31.5| (d) 
Bee-farming Ne a or! oo. O.1 0.1 O.r 0.4 0.8] (d) 

Total, Rural : “3 56.3 60.7 | 111.7 | 201.4 | 121.1 | 190.6 783.3] (d) 
Trapping .. a * (a) (a) (d) (d) 1.5 5.0 6.7| (da) 
Forestry oe i | 2.8 { 4.81 g.1 3-9 10.2 37.9| (ad) 
Fisheries i = 4-4 at Il 1.4 1.4 1.8 5.71 (a) 
Mines and Quarries(/) a 12.1 22.0 23.3 20.0 13.5 33-4 97.21 109.6 

Total, Non-Rural ‘iy 16.5 24.8 29.2 30.5 20.3 50.4 147.5) (a) 

Total, Primary .. 35 72.8 85.5 | 140.9 231.9 | 141.4 | 241.0 930.8] (da) 
Factories(g) os » | 23.3 29.1! 47-5 © 112.5 | 111.0 | 316.5 | 1,024.0/1082.8 
Total All Industries a 96.1 | 114.6 ) 188.4 | 344.4 | 252.4 | 557-5 | 1,954.8 (a) 

| 1 

Building(j)— j 

+ : . selling: "000 2.1 9.7 32.8, 30.1 

Permits, New Dwellings £m. } (d) (d) | (@) 3 (@) { 1.5 9.6 Bo.4) 77.7 

” All Buildings(k) £m. | : 4.6 13.5 116.4) 120.5 
‘ ’ 

Oversea 'Trade— (a) (a) (a) | i ; 
Imports re £n. f.o.b. 34 38 61 94 52 174 1,053] 514 
Exports es a ms 36 50 79° #128, 108° 169 675) 871 
Principal Exports ()— | i 1 ‘ ' 

Wool mill. [b.(m) .. 64r' 529 | 734! 946 903 938 1,036; 1,216 
£m. f.o.b.  .. 20 15 1 26 48 4 32° 58 323 403 

Wheat ’ooo tons... 258 I 543 | 1.477 | 2.677 | 3,433 598 | 1,685) 1,594 
“7 Vem. f.o.b... 1.9. 2.8 9.6 28.6 19.2 4.6 55-3) 52.3 

Flour ‘ooo short. tons 33! 97 176 360 611 | 414 789) 869 
mae ie 0.3 0.6 1.4, 5-51 3-8: 4-21 33.01 37.4 

mill. Ib. sie 4 35 102 L270 202 130 25) Tir 

Rutter “* \ém.fio.b .. 0.2 1.4 | 4.6 8.0 10.3 | 8.1 ; 4.6) 20.2 

' 

(a) Year ended previous December. (8) Breaks in the continuity of the series occurred in 1931 and 
1951. {e) Mine production, i.e., metal content of minerals produced. (d) Not available. {e) Less 
than .05. (f) Owing to variation in classification, effective comparison is impossible. (g) For 
definition see page ggr. (A) Gross value from 1891 to 1921-22. Prior to 1922 figures are for years ended 
previous December. For definitions of gross and net vahie see page 1139. (t) Incomplete. (j) Six 


capital cities and suburbs. (k) Includes additions and alterations. (1) Australian produce except 
gold, which includes re-exports. (m) In terms of greasy. 
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Year ended 30th June— 























Item. ; 1 ; | 7 
1892. 1902. | I9I2. | 1922. \ 1932. 1942. 1952. 1953. 
seacoast da Ge 
Oversea Trade—continued. \ : ; ! 
Principal Exports(b)—continued. , : , \ , : ‘ 
Hides and Skius £m. f.o.b. | 0.9 |; 1.3 3.2 3-11 2.3 6.0 17.1' 20.2 
Meats = $s > | 0.5! 2.6 | 4.3 | 5.5 6.4 14.1 35-5 65.8 
Fruit (ec) .. ase 3 +), 0.2 0.5 3.01 4.8; 4.0 19.5! 27.7 
Sugar os es a2 - . @ | @) @ 2 as 2.6 6.9] 21.7 
ood a ; a 6 5-7 14.3 i I2.0 3-51 1.0 9.2 7.0 20.4 
Silver and Lead ‘s sy 4 1.9° 2.3, 3-2! 2.7 2.9 7. 2.1 30. 
a Ores Ga Concentrates » | es (dq); 3.7 0.8 0.2 I a ee oc 
rincipal Imports-- « (a) i (a) ' 
Vegetable pooeaniten etc. ,, ‘] { 3.6 ; 3.7 : 4.0 2.6 6.1 25.0 18.5 
Apparel, etc. 3 as2 ik 110.9, 16.2 31.0! 15.4 | 32.7] 203.6 48.2 
Oil, ete... a » | e) ‘Jo r.24 1.6 1-7 5.5 16.2 87.5 74.3 
Metals, ete. eS ae \o7.8 | 14.0, 22.8' 7.4} 71.8] 392.9] 225.9 
Baier ae as $3 N 0.5 | Tid 1.7 0.8 ' , 3.2 35.1 9.0 
aper, etc. “e » | 1.6' 2.6; 4-4 4.4 4-3 68.8 22.4 
i | | 
Transport and Communication— | ! } : 
Shipping— : (a) (a) ' (a) ! ; : 
Oversea, Vessels, f No. 3,778 4,028 ° 4,174) 3,211 3.057 ° 2.544 436 4,041 
Entrances and | mill. tons | 4-7 6.5 10.0: Q.%] 1.4 { 10.8 18.2! 17.6 
“i pea ee : i ‘ c | 
versea Cargo— ' ' ' ! ! 
Discharged. . 7: tons(f) . | fe) Boa” ier Sem 14.4 9-7 
Shipped... off. : |e) 5-8! 6.7; 4.2 5-7 7.5 
Iuterstate Vessels, ("No. ” ~ (ec) * (e) ,29:605| 9.782 | 7,957) 9.100 | 7-524) 9,321 
pines and4 mill. tons : ‘) 13.1 |] 12.8 Ir.t 12.9 15.8 18.5 
earances : ; : 
Interstate Cargo Shipped 
mill. tons(f) ' iL) | 5.5 4.0] 10.0 9.0 9.7 
Government Railways— a”. (g) (9) | 
Route-miles "000 10.4! 12.8 16.8 5 23.5 27.0 27.2 26.8! 26.8 
Passenger-journeys mill. | 84) 3151 228; 335 H 303 475 501 498 
Goods and livestock glee | 
mill. tons 9.4 15.5 | 25.5 3r.5 26.1 38.9 44.8 4464 
dincivete nat owaibuies ae pe cae as Me ' = Sea 888 
~ Passenger-journeys— ; | | i 
Trams .. : mill. be) i (e ! 360 j 569; 589 874 686} 647 
Omnibuses | \ “Ue) (e) (e) } 264 555! 555 
ie vehicles on the Texister— : ’ 
ars 7000 : 20 r 1.032 1,101 
Commercial vehicles ms } is (2) t02 { 496 at 383° 582 
Civil Aviation (Internal) — | ! | 
Plane-miles fown .. mill, at oes ie 8 fs 2.5 7.8 41.8) 30.1 
Passengers carried .. ’000 a Ja, al os eee, Oe 57 152 1.8291 1,706 
Passenver-miles a mill. a ais “2 a (e) : z 722 067 
Freight car- {000 short tons eT a MY ee py op Soe 1.2 57.5 57.6 
a fied mill. ton-miles - Va sae nga hi te) 0.9 26.7: 27.2 
ostal— (a) (a) (a) 
Postal matter dealt with(h) : : j : : 
. mill, articles 242) 324 595 702 (i) 871 (i) 1,10c/(4) 1,485 (4) 1,483 
Telegrams and cablegrams mill. 10.0 | 9.9 | 13.3 | 16.8 13.9 26.1 29.8 25.8 
Telephones— ( ' 
Instruments *000 7 29, 103| 259: 485) 739 1,301; 1,384 
Lines... bs a | (a) > 254 85 | 196 364 831 92 985 
pape vets st mill. ay | (a) (a) + 14.0 28.9 45.3 69.4 75.0 
Loca es 45 @ (a) @ 221 6 66 968 
Broadcast Listeners’ Licences . ! | im | are . 9 3 
"ooo | ‘ it} 6 69 | 1,320 1,96 ,986 
Public Finance— | | a : Sree as a as 
Commonwealth— } \ | 
Consolidated Revenue Fund— | 1 (9) | (g) ! 
Revenue ee £m. i Ir | 21. 64 72! 210 1,017; 1,040 
Fixpenditure : Prien i 4 15 | 64 70, 210 1,017 1,027 
Net Ioan fund expenditure 5, ae i! 54 4 [| 213 56 54 
Taxation collections » 9 16. 50! 54 180 934 895 
{ { 

















(a) Year ended previous December. (0) Australian produce except gold, which includes re-exports. 
(ce) Excludes fruit juices. (d) Less than .05. (e) Not available. (f) Tons weight plus tons 
measurement. (g) Year ended 30th June. (A) Letters, postcards, letter-cards and newspapers. 
(i) Includes packets. (j) Year 1923-24. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA—continued. 
Note.—See headnotes on page 1216. 





Year ended 30th June— 








Item. 
1892. | 1902. | 1912. | 1922. | 1932. | 1942. | 1952. | 1953. 














Public Finance—-continued. 


State— 
Consolidated Revenue Funds— 
Revenue se £m. (a) 28 41 85 100 1§2 387 436 
Expenditure eee ss (a) 29 4r 87 121 149 390 436 
Net loan expenditure ra (a) 9 16 34 6 9 198 161 
Taxation collections ” (a) 3 5 18 33 57 63 71 
Public Debt(b)— 
Commonwealth a £m. ae ie 6 354 319 638 | 1,869 | 1,888 
State a ne os J@%§5§.1| 213 279 519 789 grr | 1,396 | 1,544 
Total .. ais sy |@ 155.1 213 285 873 | 1,108 | 1,549 | 3,265 | 3,432 
Overseas .. we eg (a) (a) 194 412 522 516 406 413 
In Australia oe a (a) (a) g1 461 586 | 1,033 | 2,859 | 3,019 
Private Finance— 
Commonwealth Note Issue(d) £m. (a) (a) 8 54 51 103 303 329 
Cheque-paying banks(e)— (e) 
Advances .. an ‘ 125 94 109 183 261 270 677 597 
Deposits .. 2h 9 98 QI 143 289 319 387 | 1,189 | 1,260 
Bank clearings oe 3 (a) 338 662 | 1,702 | 1,581 | 2,828 | 12,160 | 11,476 
Savings bank deposits(f) * 15 gr 59 154 198 274 892 947 
Life Assurance(g)(4)— 
Ordinary— 
Policies “ 7000 4I4 484 730 871 | 1,340 2,553 2,731 
Sum assured a £m. 108 109 18r 285 463) 1,212 1,379 
Industrial— 
Policies a *000 (a) 236 457 973 | 1,550] 2,780 | 3,843 | 3,873 
Sum assured ow &m. 5 10 30 67 127 254 27 
Total— A 
Policies ae *000 650 951 | 1,703 | 2,421 | 4,120 | 6,396 | 6,604 
Sum assured a &m. Img Tig 2Ir 352 590 1,466 1,649 


Social Statistics— 
Commonwealth Social Services— 








ane and Invalid .. Sf ’000(b) o id go 144 256 336 420 445 
ensions £m. i ate: 2.2 5.4] INT 19.3 59.8 72.4 
Child Endowment, 1 oe (b) Ne sé ae ra sie 488 | 1,205 | 1,247 
Claims in force «. \ £m. ae 6 ‘eis sé ae 11.3 46.6 53.2 
Total Commonwealth Health 
and Social Services(h) ae) 6 se |, 2.2 6.1 Ir.5 30.9 | 137.6 | 165.5 
‘006 me s ais 225 274 220 524 544 
War Pensions “TL em. os a ne 7.0 7.4| 7.5 | 31-81 34.4 
Service Pensions ..4 gm) 2 | crf tl] i fo | oo] nb] oat 
State Social Services(#)— 
Education(e)— 
Government Schoo 
Schools 2 *000 6.2 7.0 8.0 9.4 10.5 9-5 7.6 (a) 
Staff ES » 12.6 14-5 17.0 | 26.1 33.8 32.1 36.7 ny 
Students we 99 561 638 639 819 937 887 | 1,013 a 
Non-government Schools— 
Schools ae "000 2.0 2.5 1.9 1.7 1.8. 1.9 1.9 (a) 
Staff or ‘5 6.0 8.3 7.8 8.8 10.0 Il.4 13.3 (a) 
Students = * 125 149 161 199 22 257 326 (a) 
Universities(f)— 
Number i or 4 4 5 6 6 8 9 9 
Staff(k) es ++ | (a) (a) 249 482 703 | 1,416 | 3,082 | 2,998 
Students a "000 1.6 1.8 3-4 8.0 9.8 13.9 31.7 29.6 
Public Hospitals— (ec) (e) (e) (e) (e) 
Number a3 bee (a) 285 355 404 513 566 675 {a} 
Staff—Medical .. ‘000 (a) (a) I.t 1.5 3.2 3.9 6.9 (a 


Nursing .. 3. (a) {a) 5-1 6.8 9.3 15. 24.6 (a) 
In-patients, cases treated ,, {(2)(m)54|(m) 91 134 215 371 595 R96 | (a) 


Police and Prisons(c)— 


























Police oe a ‘000 5.3 5-8 6.4 6.9 8.6 9-7} 12.3 | 12.7 

Prisons ~~ ne .. | (a) (a) 104 91 85 70 69 7 

Prisoners... ee "ooo (a) 4-3 3.1 2.9 4.2 3-2 464 5.0 
Prices(¢)— 

“*C" Series Retail Price Index. . i +: 1,000 | 1,680 } 1,448 | 1,673 | 3,124 | 3,645 

Melbourne Wholesale Price Index 945 974 | 1,000 | 1,903 | 1,429 | 1,796 | 5,098 | 5,647 

(a) Not available. (b) At 30th June. (c) Year ended previous December. (d) At end 
of June. e) Figures for 1891 are averages of weekly balances for the December quarter; the 
remainder are for the June quarter. All cheque-paying banks to 1931~32, Private Trading Banks 
thereafter. ( if 1891 at 31st December, thereafter at 30th June. (g) Existing business in 
Australia, (A) Excludes war and service pensions. (i) Includes Northern Territory and 
Australian Capital Territory. (j) Excludes Australian National University. (k) aoe 
and research staff. Inchides part-time. () Year 1891-92 for Victoria. (m) Adelaide Hospi 


only included in South Australia. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Some recent information which has come to hand since the various chapters were 
sent to press is given hereunder in summarized form. For further or more detailed 
information, as also the latest available statistics, reference should be made to other 
publications issued by this Bureau (see pages 1175-7), notably the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics and the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics.) 


CHAPTER II.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 2. Climate and Meteorology of Australia. 


Rainfall: Australian Capital Cities, p. 28.—Rainfall recorded in Australian capital 
cities during 1953 (1952 in parentheses) was as follows :—Canberra, 19.40 ins. (37.87 ins.) ; 
Perth, 37.14 ins. (39.28 ins.) ; Adelaide, 20.00 ins. {19.99 ins.); Brisbane, 43.60 ins. 
(33.49 ins.) ; Sydney, 40.86 ins. (59.19 ins.) ; Melbourne, 28 .38 ins. (34.39 ins.) ; Hobart, 
28.06 ins. (30.35 ins). 


CHAPTER IlIl.—GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


The Sovereign, p. 49.—On 3rd February, 1954, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the 
Second, accompanied by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, arrived in Australia 
on a visit to all States and the Australian Capital Territory, the first occasion on which the 
reigning Sovereign has visited Australia. Foremost amongst the official acts performed 
by Her Majesty was the opening of the Commonwealth Parliament in Canberra on 15th 
February, 1954. 


Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures, p. 52—From 1st July, 1953, 
the annual salary of members of the South Australian Legislature was increased to 
£1,425-£,1500 for both Houses, according to distance of electorate from Adelaide. From 
April, 1953, the annual salary of members of the Western Australian Legislature was 
increased to £1,340 for both Houses, subject to adjustment in accordance with variations 
of the State basic wage (on every £20 per annum rise). As formerly, an allowance of £50 
is also payable where any part of the electorate is more than 50 miles from Perth. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


Commonwealth Elections, p. 55.—A Commonwealth election for the Senate was 
held on 9th May, 1953. Particulars of electors and voting in the several States are shown 
below :— 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTION: SENATE, 9th MAY, 1953. 
































7 7, Percentage of Electors 
Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. who Voted. 
State. 
T 
Males. |Females.' Total. | Males. | Females.) Total. | Males. 
N.S. Wales... 966,830 1,012,764 1,979,594 921,432| 952,089,1,873,521 95.30! 
Victoria .. | 683.483; 728,028 1,411,511] 653,787] 686,32411,340,111 95.66 
Queensland .. | 367,872} 357,592. 725,464] 346,932] 340,297; 687,229) 94.31 
South Australia | 220,518] 232,978 453,496} 213,446) 224,137 437,583 96.79 
W. Australia .. 164,652| 164,540, 329,192] 155,872) 154,587] 310,459 94.67) 
Tasmania sh 83,634] 84,862 168,496] 80,729] 81,332] 162,061 96.53. 
Total... 21486,989/2,580,764 5,007,753 25372,198|2,438,766,4,810,964| 95.38] 94-50] 94.93 
4 
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State Elections, pp. 56-7.—(a) Upper Houses. The following table shows particulars 
of the voting at the most recent elections for the Upper Houses or Legislative Councils 
in the States of South Australia and Western Australia :— 


STATE UPPER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 






































Contested Electorates. 
Year ‘Electors Enrolied— 
of | Whole State. Moe! 
State. | Latest! Electors who Voted. eae Oe aot 
Elec- | Voted. 
tion F 
| Males. |Females.| Total. | Males. |Females.; Total. | Males. sales Total. 
j _ eee 
8. Aust... | 1953! (a) (a) | 168,758] (a) (a) 79,373) (a) (a) | 81.02 
W. Aust... 1952, 56,854; 22,650 19/504) 11,677| 4,005 15,682| 36.16 | 31.38 | 34.80 
i 





(a) Not available. 


Particulars of voting at the latest contested elections for the Legislative Council in 
Tasmania in 1953 are as follows, the figures representing combined totals for the Divisions 
of Pembroke, West Devon, Queenborough and Meander :—Number of electors on the roll, 


15,117; number of votes recorded, 12,461 ; percentage of enrolled voters who voted, 
32.43. 


(6) Lower Houses. The following table shows particulars of the voting at the most 
recent elections for the Lower Houses in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia and Western Australia. 


STATE LOWER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 





| Contested Electorates. 





Year Electors Enrolled— | 
of | Whole State. . Electors 
State. | Latest | Electors who Voted, | Percentage of Bloctors 
Elec- 


























tion. | 7 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females. Total. | Males. | nics Total, 

i 

i | : 
N.S. Wales | 1953 | 954,966| 997,987|1,952,953| 779,186] 809,107)1,588,293] 94.05 93-42 * 93.73 
Victoria .. 1952 | 678,955] 723,750|1,402,705} 500,736) $40,935]1,047,671| 93.75 | 93-43 ; 93.59 
Q’land .. 1953 |@372,1211@ 365,458] 737,579| 310,425] 306,186| 616,611] 93.88 | 93.72 | 93.80 
8. Aust. .. | 1953 (0) (6) 449,630} (0) (5) 336,592} (0) | (0) | 95.01 
W, Aust... 1953 | 160,151} 159,790) 319,941) 93,307) 98,918] 192,225: 93.68 | 93-27 | 93.47 
(a) Approximate. (b) Not available. 


State Parliaments, pp. 58-61.—The dates of dissolutions and openings, respectively, 
of State Parliaments which have occurred since those recorded on pp. 58-61 are as 
follows (the number of the Parliament concerned being shown in parentheses) :—New 
South Wales, 14th January, 1953 (thirty-sixth), 11th March, 1953 (thirty-seventh) ; 
Victoria, 31st October, 1952 (thirty-cighth), 22nd December, 1952 (thirty-ninth) ; 
Queensland, 6th February, 1953 (thirty-second), 4th August, 1953 {thirty-third) ; South 
Australia, 28th February, 1953 (thirty-third), 25th June, 1953 (thirty-fourth); Western 
Australia, 15th January, 1953 (twentieth), 6th August, 1953 (twenty-first). 
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§ 3. Administration and Legislation. 


Governors-General, p. 62.—The list of Governors-General on page 62 includes some 
but not all persons appointed to administer the Government of the Commonwealth. 
The complete list of Governors-General and persons appointed to administer the 
Government of the Commonwealth up to 31st December, 1953 is as follows :— 


Rt. Hon. John Adrian Louis, Earl of Hopetoun 
(afterwards Marquis of Linlithgow), K.T., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 

Rt. Hon. Hallam, Baron Tennyson, G.C.M.G. (Acting 
Governor-General) 

Rt. Hon. Hallam, Baron Tennyson, G.C.M.G. 

Rt. Hon. Henry Stafford, Baron Northcote, 

G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., C.B. 

Hon, William Humble, Earl of Dudley, G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G., G,C.V.O. 

Hon. Frederic John Napier, Baron Chelmsford, 

K.C.M.G. (Administrator of the Government of 

the Commonwealth) 

Hon. Thomas, Baron Denman, 
K.C.V.O. 

Hon. Sir Ronald Craufurd Munro Ferguson 
(afterwards Viscount Novar of Raith), G.C.M.G. 
Hon. Henry William, Baron Forster of Lepe, 
G.C.M.G. 

Hon. John Lawrence, 
G.C.M.G., D.8.0. 
Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Arthur Herbert Tenny- 

son, Baron Somers, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 
(Administering the Government of the Com- 
monwealth) 

Rt. Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, G.C.B, G.C.M.G. 


Rt. 


Rt. 


Rt. G.C.M.G., 


Rt. 
Rt. 


Rt. Baron Stonehaven, 


Brigadier-General the Rt. Hon. Alexander Gore 
Arkwright, Baron Gewrie, V.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.0., K.G.St.J. 

Captain the Rt. Hon. William Charles Arcedeckne 
Vanneck, Baron Huntingfield, K.C.M.G., 
K.8t.J. (Administrator of the Government of 
the Commonwealth) 

Major-General Sir Winston Joseph Dugan, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O. (Administrator of the Government 
of the Commonwealth) 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry William Frederick 
Albert, Duke of Gloucester, Earl of Ulster and 
Baron Culloden, K.G., K.T., K.P., P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., General in the Army, Air 
Chief Marshal in the Royal Air Force, One of 
His Majesty’s Personal Aides-de-Camp 

Major-General Sir Winston Joseph Dugan, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O (Administrator of the Government 
of the Commonwealth) 

Rt. Hon Sir William John McKell, G.C.M.G. 


Term of Office. 


1st January, 190r to oth 
January, 1903 


i7th July, 1902 to oth 
January, 1903 

gth January, 1903 to 21st 
January, 1904 

21st January, 1904 to 
gth September, 1908 

oth September, 1908 to 
31st July, 1911 

21st December, 1909 to 
27th January, I910 


3ist July, 1911 to 18th 
May, 1914 

18th May, 1914 to 6th 
October, 1920 

6th October, 1920 to 8th 
October, 1925 


8th October, 1925 to 
22nd January, 1931 
3rd October, 1930 to 


22nd January 1931 


22nd January, 1931 to 
23rd January, 1936 

23rd January, 1936 to 
30th January, 1945 


29th March, 1938 to 24th 
September, 1938 

5th September, 1944 to 
30th January, 1945 


30th January, 1945 to 
1ith March, 1947 


18th January, 1947 to 
11th March, 1947 


11th March, 1947 to 8th 
May, 1953 
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General* Sir John Northcott, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O. 
(Administrator of the Government of the Com- 


monwealth) 


Field-Marshal Sir William Joseph Slim, G.C.B., 
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Term of office. 

19th July, 1951 to 14th 
December, 1951 


From 8th May, 1953 


G.C.M.G., G.B.E., D.S.0., MLC., K.St.J. 
* Lieutenant-General Sir John Northcott was granted honorary rank of General whilst administering 


the Government of the Commonwealth. 


Commonwealth Ministries, p. 63.—At 31st December, 1953, the Menzies Ministry, 
as shown on p. 63, remained unaltered. The Hon. Harold Edward Holt and the Hon. 
John McEwen were created Privy Councillors on the occasion of the celebration of Her 


Majesty’s Birthday on Ist June, 1953. 


State Ministers, pp. 64-6.--The composition of the Ministry in each State at 31st 
December, 1953, was as shown on pp. 64-6, with the following exceptions :— 


Ministries. 


New Sours Wates (from 23rd February, 1953). 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer— 
Tue Hon. J. J. Cami. 


Deputy Premier and Minister for Educa- 
tton— 
Tue Hon. R. J. Herron. 


Mintster of Justice and Vice-President of 
the Executive Council— 
Tue Hon. R. R. Downinea, M.L.C. 


Minister for Housing and Minister for 
Co-operative Societies— 
Tue Hon. C. R. Evart, Q.C. 


Chief Secretary and Minister for Immi- 
gration— 
Tue Hon. C. A. Kety. 


Minister for Health— 
Tue Hon. M. O’Suuuivan. 


Minister for Agriculture and Minister for 
Food Production— 
Tus Hon. E. H. Granam. 


QUEENSLAND (from 


Premier and Chief Secretary and Vice- 
President of the Executive Council— 
Tue Hon. V. C. Gar. 


Minister for Transport— 
Tue Hon. J. E. Duaean. 


Secretary for Public Lands and Irrigation— 
Tus Hon. T. A. Fouey. 


Treasurer— 
Tur Hon. E. J. Wass. 


Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— 
Ture Hon. H. H. Corus. 


Alttorney-General— 

Tue Hon. W. F. Sueanay, Q.C. 
Secretary for Lands— 

Tse Hon. F. H. Hawxins. 
Secretary for Public Works and Minister for 

Local Government— 

Tue Hon. J. B. Rensaaw. 
Minister for Conservation— 

Tue How. A. G. Enticxwap. 
Minister for Labour and Industry and 

Minister for Social Welfare— 

Tue Hon. A. Lanpa. 
Minister without Portfolio— 

Tue Hon. J. F. McGraru. 
Secretary for Mines— 

THE Hon. F. P. Buckisy, M.L.C. 
Minister for Transport— 

Tue Hon. EB. Werueretu. 
Minister without Portfolio— 

Tue Hoy. W. M. Gotan. 


16th March, 1953). 


Secretary for Labour and Industry— 
Tue Hon. A. JoNzEs. 


Secretary for Health and Home Affairs— 
Tue Hon. W. M. Moore. 


Aitorney-General— 
Tue Hon. W. Power. 


Secretary for Public Works and Housing— 


Tse Hon. P. J. R. Hizron. 


| Secretary for Public Instruction— 


Tue Hon. G. H. Deverss. 


Secretary for Mines and Immigration— 
Tue Hon. E. J. Riorpan, 
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South AustraLia (from 15th May, 1944). 


Premier, Treasurer and Minister of Immi-i Minister of Works and Minister of Marine— 


gration— | Tue How. M. MoIntosu. 

Tue Hon. T. PLayrorp. | Manést ‘cult d Minister o 
Chief Secretary, Minister of Health and‘ R panes Agro nee i : f 
Minister of Mines— i G ® Jars 

Tar Hon. A. L. McEwrm, M.L.C. ee ern : 
Attorney-General and Minister of Trdusiry | Fae pee. ; 
and Employment— Minister of Education— 
Tne Hon. R. J. Rupay, M.L.C. ! Tue Hon. B. Parrinson. 
Minister of Lands, Minister of Repatriation Minister of Local Government, Minister of 
and Minister of Irrigation— _ Roads and Minister of Railways— 
Tue Hon. C. 8. Hincxs. ; Tun Hon. N. L. Jupz, M.L.C. 


WestERN Australia (from 23rd February, 1953). 


Premier, Treasurer and Minister for laa Minister for Railways, Transport and 


Welfare and Industrial Development— Police— 
THe Hon. A. R. G. Hawxe. ; Tue Hon. H. H. Styants. 
Minister for Education, Works and Water | agin ictop for Health and Justice— 
PUD Tue Hon. E. Nuusen. 


Tae Hon. J. T. Tonxin. cos : . 
Minister for Native Welfare, Labour and \ Minister for Housing and Forests— 
Prices— | Tue Hon. H. E. Granam. 


{ 
ED ane Woe mon | Minister for Mines and Fisheries— 


Chief Secretary and Minister for Local K 
Government and Town Planning— | Pe SANs ae Eases 
Tue Hon. G. Fraser, M.L.C. | Minister for the North-West and Supply and 


Minister for Lands and Agriculture— Shipping— 
Tue Hon. E. K. Hoar. Tue Hon. H. C. Strickianp, M.L.C. 


The foregoing lists show the complete ministries as reconstituted following, respec- 
tively, the Legislative Assembly elections in New South Wales on 14th February, 1953, and 
in Queensland on 7th March, 1953, the appointment of two additional members to the 
South Australian Ministry on 15th December, 1953, and the Legislative Assembly election 
in Western Australia on 14th February, 1953. The following particulars refer to changes 
involving certain Ministers only :— 


VicToriAa. 


Following the resignation of the Hon. R. W. Holt, the Hon. J. H. Smith, Minister 
without Portfolio, was elevated to the position of Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Survey, Minister of Soldier Settlement, Minister for Conservation and President of the 
Board of Land and Works, and was succeeded as Minister without Portfolio by the Hon. 
M. J. Gladwin. 


§ 5. Cost of Parliamentary Government, p. 71. 


The cost of Parliamentary Government, Commonwealth and individual States, for 
the year 1953-52 was as follows :— 

Commonwealth, £1,853,709 (4s. 4d. per head); New South Wales, £508,024 (3s.) ; 
Victoria, £407,278 (38. 6d.); Queensland, £298,401 (4s. 11d.); South Australia, £215,673 
(58s. 11d.); Western Australia, £294,441 (10s.); Tasmania, £156,982 (10s. 6d.); and 
total, £3,734,508 (8s. 9d.). 

The amounts expended under the major headings for all Governments during 1951-52 
were :—Governor-General or Governor, £356,865; Ministry, £245,540: Parliament, 
£2,384,205: Electoral, £707,816. 
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CHAPTER IV.—LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 
§ 9. Settlement of Returned Service Personnel : 1939-45 War. 


War Service Land Settlement Scheme, pp. 82-5.—At 30th June, 1953, an area of 
13,044,944 acres had been submitted by the several States for land settlement. Of this, 
11,498,123 acres had been approved by the Commonwealth as suitable for soldier settle- 
ment and 9,294,722 acres had actually been acquired by the States. The acreages and 
holdings allotted to ex-servicemen by the States at 30th June, 1953 were as follows :— 
New South Wales, 5,603,961 (2,002); Victoria, 789,846 (1,847); Queensland, 216,480 
(442); South Australia, 204,457 (536); Western Australia, 1,061,565 (679); Tasmania, 
91,363 (136); total, 7,967,672 (5,642). 

The total expenditure of the War Service Land Settlement Division to 30th June, 
1953, £43,837,805, includes War Service Land Settlement, £33,112,502; agricultural 
loans, £6,201,644; agricultural allowances, £2,260,115; administrative expenses, 
£855,300; rural training, £1,408,244. Aggregate expenditure in the States and Terri- 
tories to 30th June, 1953, was as follows :—New South Wales, £4,757,966; Victoria, 
£2,726,683 ; Queensland, £1,471,186; South Australia, £11,374,865 ; Western Australia, 
£17,962,304; Tasmania, £5,528,006: Northern Territory, £10,748; New Guinea, 
£6,047. 

After deducting repaymenta of expenditure to 30th June, 1953, £4,890,309 and 
miscellaneous receipts, £3,597,987, the net expenditure to 30th June, 1953 was £35,349,509. 


§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands. 
Summary, p. 96.—The alienation and occupation of Crown lands in Australia at 31st 
December, 1952, were as follows :— 
Private Lands—149,897,000 acres (7.87 per cent.) alienated ; 33,296,000 acres 
(1.75 per cent.) in process of alienation. 
Crown Lands—1,011,788,000 acres (53.15 per cent.) leased or licensed ; 
708,751,000 acres (37.23 per cent.) other Crown lands. 


CHAPTER V.—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
A. SHIPPING. 
§ 2. Oversea Shipping and § 5. Interstate Shipping. 

Summary of Movements, pp. 98, 105.—The folowing table summarizes the entrances 
of oversea and interstate shipping in the several States during the years 1951-52 and 
1952-53 >— 

OVERSEA AND INTERSTATE SHIPPING : ENTRANCES OF VESSELS, 
1951-52 AND 1952-53. 




































































| 1951-52. | 1952-53- 
Oversea. | Oversea. 
Stateor — , 7 senate); (x ie I, TInterstate.(a) 
Territory of ; via ; Via 
Entry, Direct other States. Direct. other States. 
\ 
{ ‘ | , | 
Net ! ' Net | ‘ Net Net 
‘ No. | Tons | No. | Tons, No. , Tons j No. : Tons 
, (‘000). aks (‘000). \ ('000). 
i] ' 
’ 7 } ‘ , 
N.S.W. ! 1,189! 3,516’ G00} 2,456; 494 2,759) 1,469 4,141 
Victoria 1,322] 3,612 3t4l 1,370 585 32322] 1,549 3,934 
Queensland .. 413] 1,034, 305 1,095, 233! 1,263 494 1,162 
S. Australia .. 807] 3,203: 242 975' 315! 1,871 859 3,054 
W. Australia 512] 2,603, 469) 2,579, 39° «= («186 497 2,575 
Tasmania... , : 795 806, 51 211} 97 510, 864 759 
N. Territory .. i 27 44) 7 18, I 7| 29 40 
| weit : 
Total ae 2,035, 8,973) 1,629] 9,254 a0, 14,818 1,988 8,704) 1,764 9,918 5,761) 15,665 














(a) Includes oversea vessels on interstate voyages. 
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Total oversea shipping entrances into Australia during 1952-53 (1951-52 in paren- 
theses) numbered 1,988 (2,038) with an aggregate capacity of 8,704,000 (8,973,000) net 


tons. 


Of these 1,546 (1,880) for 7,312,000 (8,580,000) net tons were entrances with cargo. 


Total oversea clearances numbered 2,053 (2,098) for 8,867,000 (9,252,000) net tons, and 
clearances with cargo 1,582 (1,423) for 6,504,000 (6,118,000) net tons. 


§ 6. Shipping Cargo. 


Oversea and Interstate Cargo, p. 107.—The table hereunder shows particulars of 
oversea and interstate cargo discharged at and shipped from each State during the years 


1951-52 and 1952-53. 


CARGO DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED, 


(7000 Tons.) 


1951-52 AND 1952-53. 



























































Discharged. Shipped. 
State Oversea. Interstate. Oversea. Interstate. 
or Territory. 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons ‘Tons Tons Tons 
Weight.| Meas. | Weight.! Meas. Weight. | Meas. | Weight.| Meas. 
1951-52. i 
so ee enews ear Omran 
New South Wales 2,981 | 1,646 | 3,371 329 | 861 391 | 3,359 382 
Victoria. . , 3,093 | 1,724 | 2,128 243 1,040 372 444 298 
Queensland ws o 923 374: 367 320 456 93 544 III 
South Australia .. | 1,223 559 | 1,436 173 || 1,073 107 | 2,862 206 
Western Australia 1,275 291 261 254 '| 988 150 133 73 
Tasmania +. 1 196 88 386 319 | 68. 118 347 255 
Northern Territory | 36 23 en Tots 28 8 ae 
Total . |"9,727 | 4,082 | 7,072 | 1,638 | 4487 1,231 | 7,097 | 1,325 
95 2-53- BBs Syl Pte 
Now Senrn Walese ccagere Rl a 2,290 | a3 | 4,124 339 | 1,339 403 | 3,419 371 
Victoria. . | 25474 , 630 | 2,274 189 | 1,016 | 505 404 263 
Queensland ee) 7251 155 284 283 | I,017; 124 634 98 
South Australia ..: 945 236 | 1,577 203 | 1,554 | 137 2,962 205 
Western Australia 1,067 118 | 258 254 } 1,008 175 628 108 
Tasmania + 200 | 59 | 440 aa: | rr] 108 395 230 
Northern Territory 32! oo 32 ae ea a3 5 ae 
Total - 75733 , 14929 8.995 | 7,492 6,045 + 1,452 | 8,447 | 1,275 
! 











B. GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


Summary of Operations, p. 116.—The following table gives a summary of the 
operations of all Government railways open for general traffic during the year 1952-53 :— 














GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 1952-53. 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. re Tas. jC’wealth. Aust. 
Mileage open (route) , 
30th June, 1953 miles 6,113 4,660 6,560 2,553 4,108 613 2,201 26,808 
Gross revenue £’000. | 72,676 | 31,864 | 25,985 | 11,8912 7,667 2,039 2,710 | 154,832 
Working expenses £7000. { 66,452 { 34,008 | 27,979 | 15,013 | 12,510 2,864 2,728 | 161,554 
Net revenue £’000. 6,224 |— 2,144 |— 1,993 |— 3,122 |— 4,844 |— 825 |— 18 {— 6,722 
Interest £000. 6,342 2,128 1,874 1,076 841 222 290 |(a)12,855 
Train-miles run . . ooo |b 40,193 | 17,690 le 18,564 7,199 5,255 1,990 1,738 92,629 
Passenger-journeys 7000 | 271,699 | 162,857 | 35,819 | 17,565 6,339 3,151 190 | 497,620 
. Goods, ete., carried ‘oootons|¢ 19,121 | 9,192 | 7,351 | 4,543 | 2,619 897 660} 44,383 








(a) Includes £82,375 Commonwealth proportion of Grafton-South Brisbane Line. 


(c) Partly estimated. 


Nore.—Minus sign (—) denotes loss. 


(8) Estimated. 
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At 30th June, 1952, route mileage open was 26,847 and during the year 1951-52 gross 
revenue was £139,518,000, working expenses £148,174,000, net revenue —£8,656,000, 
interest £12,180,000, train-miles run 93,363,000, passenger-journeys 500,510,000 and goods, 
etc., carried 44,841,000 tons. : 


C. TRAMWAYS. 


Summary of Operations, p. 130.—The following is a summary of the operations of all 
electric tramways in Australia during the year 1952-53 (1951-52 in parentheses) : —Route- 
mileage open for traffic at 30th June was 544 (560); gross revenue, £15,968,000 
(£15,121,000) ; working expenses, £18,420,000 (£17,109,000); net revenue, —£2,452,000 
(—£1,988,000) ; interest, £628,000 (£536,000); car-miles run, 65,895,000 (67,923,000) ; 
passenger-journeys, 647,417,000 (685,724,000). 


D. MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES.’ 


Government and Municipal Services, p. 133.—The following is a summary of the 
Operations of government and municipal motor omnibus services in Australia during 
1952~53 (1951-52 in parentheses) :—Length of route, 4,533 miles (4,458 miles); gross 
revenue, £9,320,000 (£8,542,000); working expenses, £11,465,000 (£10,298,000); bus- 
mileage run, 55,672,000 (54,124,000); passenger-journeys, 336,462,000 (333,200,000). 

Private Services, p. 134.—The following is a summary of the operations of motor 
omnibus services under the control of private operators. during 1952-53 (1951-52 in 
parentheses) in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia respectively :—Gross revenue, £2,347,000 (£2,342,000); £1,839,000 (£1,601,000) ; 
£633,000 (£593,000) ; £1,576,000 (£1,432,000) ; bus-mileage run, 20,613,000 (17,358,000) ; 
17,548,000 (17,985,000); 5,972,000 (5,926,000); 11,976,000 (12,331,000); passenger- 
journeys, 87,274,000 (94,917,000) ; 84,006,000 (79,928,000) ; 12,816,000 (12,516,000) ; 
34,592,000 (34,546,000) 


F. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations, pp. 139-40.—Motor vehicles registered at 30th June, 1953 
and new motor vehicles registered during 1952-53 were as follows :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES: REGISTRATIONS, 1952-53. 
(Excluding Defence Service Vehicles ) 









































Number of Motor Vehicles Number of New Motor Vehicles 
Registered at 30th June, 1953.(a) Registered, 1952-53.(a) 
State or Territory. | Motor | srorotal | Motor | potas, | Motor | srerctar | Motor | otal, 
Cars.(b) Vehicles. Cycles. Cars.(b) Vehicles. Cycles. 
(c) | (ce) : 

New South Wales +» | 364,982] 203,472} 45,100] 613,554; 31,340] 18,717) 3,042] 53,099 
Victoria a ee 376,123id 130,172] 33,5331 539,828} 28,598|(d)12,011 2,523) 43,132 
Queensland oe a 132,704] I10,1%7] 23,400{ 266,221 12,163 9,243 1,966) 23,372 
South Australia «+ | 124,127} 57,796} 23,779] 205,702} 10,204 5,447 1,819] 17,470 
Western Australia nS 69,917} 56,463] 15,565 141.945) 6,891 4,976 1,416] 13,283 
Tasmanta +. . 35.431} 19,391 5,723} 60,545; 3,368 1,724) 474] 5,566 
Northern Territory 2 1,580] 2,881 691) 5,152 139) 247) (e) |(f) 386 
Aust. Capital Territory |. | 4,375} 2,033 539, 6,047, 434 225 49 588 
Total .. ++ {1,109,239} $82,325] 148,330/1,839,894| 93,117) 52,590/(f)11,2891f 156,996 

(a2) Excludes trailers, road tractors, ete., and dealers’ plates. (8) Includes taxis and hire cars. 

(c) Includes lorries, vans, buses and utilities. (d) Includes vehicles registered as primary producers’ 


vehicles. (e) Not available. (f) Excludes motor cycles, Northern Territory. 
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Drivers’ and riders’ jicences in force at 30th June, 1953 numbered 2,288,370. 

Gross revenue derived during 1952-53 from vehicles’ registration and motor tax 
amounted to £18,779,761, and from licences, etc., £1.403,019, from miscellaneous receipts, 
£3,708,435—total, £23,891,215. 

At 30th June, 1952 there were 1,032,358 motor cars, 583,247 commercial vehicles and 
154,579 motor cycles on Australian registers—a total of 1,770,184 vehicles. New vehicles 
registered in Australia during 1951-52 numbered :—Motor cars, 125,319; commercial 
vehicles, 73,461 ; motor cycles, 22,155; total, 220,935. 

During 1951~52 gross revenue derived from vehicles’ registration and motor tax 
amounted to £15,995,554, from licences, etc., £1,336,530 and from miscellaneous receipts, 
£3,607,266—total, £20,939,350. 

At 30th June, 1952 drivers’ and riders’ licences in force numbered 2,194,167. 


G. TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 


Total Accidents Reported, p. 141.—The following table is a summary of the total 
number of accidents (known to the police) which occurred in public thoroughfares during 
the years 1951-52 and 1952-53, the number involving casualties and the number of 
-persons killed or injured in each State and the Commonwealth excluding the Northern 
Territory. 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC 








THOROUGHFARES: ACCIDENTS RECORDED AND CASUALTIES, 1951-52 

AND 1952-53. 
1951-52. 1952-53. 
Casualties. Casualties. 
Bsa rps Total | Accidents! Total | Accidents 
Ty. Accidents Involving = Accidents Tavolving ze 
Repo .| Casual- | | Persons ep -| Casual- ersons 
(a) ties. | paiteg Injured. (a)! ties. pate Injured. 
\ . (0) $ (0) 

N.S. Wales 22,662 10,292 74% 12,637 24,382 9,944 663 12,459 

Victoria 16,559 10,111 603 12,531 16,352 10,098 515 12,564 

Queensland 12,545 5,214 251 6,561 14,916 5,748 301 75152 

South Australia 8,373 2,114 172 2,497 8,154 1,998 136 2,449 

W. Australia(e) 4,552 2,265 | Ig4 2,771 7,510 2,688 182 35373 

Tasmania on 3,162 1,027 | 87 1,215 3,664 1,028 56 1,246 

Aust. Cap. Terr. 257 121 | 6 164 318 131 3 162 

! 
Total 68,110 33,144 2,054 38,376 75:295 31,635 1,856 | 39,405 









































(a) Total accidents causing death or injury to persons or damage exceeding £10 to property. 
{b) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. (c) Includes, for the 
metropolitan area, all accidents causing death or injury to persons or damage exceeding £10 to property. 
For the remainder of the State, prior to 1st January, 1953, only those accidents causing fatal or “‘ near- 
fatal ’’ injuries are included. Since that date, statistics have been collected on a basis comparable with 
that for the other States. 


H. AVIATION. 


International Activity.—(ii) International Air Services, p. 144. On 16th March, 
1954, the British, Australian and New Zealand Governments jointly announced major 
changes in the organization of trans-Pacific and trans-Tasman airline operations. The 
following is a summary of the proposed changes :— 

Qantas Empire Airways and British Overseas Airways Corporation will continue 
in parallel partnership on the Kangaroo route. British Commonweaith Pacific Airlines’ 
trans-Pacific services between Australia and North America will be taken over by Q.E.A., 
and when B.O.A.C.’s services are extended to San Francisce, these Q.E.A. services will 
connect with them. {Q.#.A. took over the services to North America on 15th May, 1954.) 
Tasman Empire Airways will connect with these world routes at both Sydney and Nadi 
(Fiji). The services between Australia and New Zealand and between Auckland and 
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Nadi will be operated by Tasman Empire Airways, which is now owned by the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Governments as equal partners, the aircraft being based in 
New Zealand. 

Statistical Summaries, pp. 147-8.—The following is a summary of civil aviation for 
Australia in 1951-52 and 1952-53:—At 30th June, 1953 (1952 in parentheses) :— 
Registered aircraft owners, 369 (343); registered aircraft, 821 (786); pilots’ licences— 
private, 1,677 (1,444), commercial, 518 (470), student, 2,639 (2,644), 1st class airline 
transport, 495 (513), 2nd class, 45 (35), 3rd class, 371 (goo); flight navigators’, 163 (155); 
during 1952-53 (1951-52 in parentheses)—Accidents—persons killed, 6 (37), persons 
injured, 19 (22). 

Regular internal services’ operations during 1952-53 (1951-52 in parentheses) 
showed the following results :—Hours flown, 237,640 (260,947); miles flown, 39,059,000 
(41,831,000); paying passengers, 1,706,446 (1,828,506); paying passenger-miles, 
667,321,000 (721,573,000). Freight—Actua! short tons, 57,635 (57,464); ton-miles, 
27,167,000 (26,684,000). Mail—Actual short tons, 3,311 (2,681); ton-miles, 1,166,000, 
(1,285,000). 

The operations of services between Australia and oversea countries during 1952-53 
(1951-52 in parentheses) were as follows :—Route-miles, 66,558 (43,455); hours flown, 
54,148 (50,336) ; miles flown, 11,565,000 (10,664,000) ; paying passengers, 97,753 (95,134) 3 
paying passenger-miles, 275,206,000 (265,756,000); Freight—Actual short tons, 1,957 
(2,138); ton-miles, 7,401,000 (6,716,000); Mail—Actual short tons, 1,168 (1,141); 
ton-miles, 6,122,000 (6,162,000). 


L POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 
§ 1. General to § 4. Telephones. 


Summary of Operations, pp. 149-61.—The followirg table is a summary of the 
operations of the Postmaster-General’s Department during the years 1951-52 and 
1952-53 :— 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 1951-52 
AND 1952-53. 






































| | _ 
| | Total -. os feet Telephones. 
. | Wye OS Money | Posta 
a tend Matter} Orders | Notes ae | Lines | 1nstru- 
State. venue.! ture Dealt Issued, | Issued, pateh- hone ments | scat Trunk 
| * | with. | value. | value. | P&G ved Con- | Calis Line 
(a) | : : nee) “1 nected.| Y°US: | Calls. 
f 1 
| £’000. | £000. | mill. | £’000. | £’000. | "000. *000, | ‘000. | mill. H mill. 
1951-52... 
7 7 
New South Wales | 23,570 34,167 594-7] 23,951! 4599} 9.729! 352! 499! ara] 24 
Victoria -+ | 17:354] 23,250) 421.6] 11,908; 4,323! 6,007 292] 414° 296) 20 
Queensland —.. | 8,117) 12,163} 184.7} 6,201} 1,000] 4,315 12. | 167, 113 11 
South Australia _ | 5:057} 7,402, 116.6} 3,086) gi] 3,687: 81 112 71 7 
Western Australia { 3,645] 4,925] 100.8] 2,742 542) 2,583 52, 724 55 4+ 
Tasmania oy 1,628] 2,777] 63.9} 1,607 233|, 759/27 37, 21 
Australia 5$9:371}€ 93,109] 1,482.3] 49,495} 11,608id 27,080} 928, 1,301 968 69 
| t 
1952-53- _ 
New South Wales { 25,449, 35,299: 602.2] 25,635} 4,537} 8,669 370, 527 41h 26 
1 
Victoria ae | 19,184 24,359 423.3! 12,680; 4,428! 5,248 312" 442 298; 22 
Queensland —.. | 8,678! 13,526 189.0! 6,567) 984! 4,058 132, 1781 114 12 
South Australia. . 5,453' 7.837. 119.4! 3,417, 958, 2,353 87 nee 2 7 
Western Australia 3,896! 5.462 114.9)" 2,934! §22} 2,382 55) 77} 56; 4 
Tasmania ats 1,738, 2,939 67.5) 1,855) 229° 697: 29, 39) 22) 4 
Australia 1 64,398,¢ 98344) 1,516.3) 53,088! 1 1,658 23,407) 985 1,384 973! 78 
t 1 s | 





{a) Comprises (in millions) (1951-52 in parentheses) :—Letters, Cards. ete. 1,228.7 (1,198.0); News- 
papers and Packets 2534.4 (249.7); Parcels, 16.3 (16.7); Registered Articles other than Parcels, 16.9 
(17.9). (0) At 30th June. (c) Includes £8,922,000 (£8,425,000), Central Office expenditure. 
(d) Excludes international telegrams—dispatched. 1,207,000 (1,329,000), rectived 1,187,000 (1,357,000). 
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§ 5. Cable and Radio Commuzication. 


Radio-communication Stations Authorized, p. 163.—The following radio-communi- 
cation stations were authorized in Australia and Papua-New Guinea at 30th June, 1953 :— 
Transmitting and receiving stations—aeronautical, 84 (9); coast, 42 (8); land, 2,107 (252) 
mobile (general), 4,046 (49); ship, 755; aircraft, 230; other mobile stations, 247; and 
miscellaneous, 72. In addition, there were 390 land and 165 mobile (general) stations 
for the purpose of receiving only. The figures in parentheses refer to Papua-New Guinea 
and are included in the totals preceding them. 


§ 6. Broadcasting and Television. 


Broadcast Licences, Issued, p. 168.—The following table shows the number of broad- 
cast licences issued at 30th June, 1953 and, for broadcast listeners’ licences only, at 
30th June, 1952 also. 

BROADCAST LICENCES ISSUED. 





30th June, 1953. 





| 
ae caer aa 














State or Territory : Broadcasting. Broadcast Listeners’. i acrorl 
in which Issued. , a , | Broadcast 
I 
atlonnl | Goin: { Amateur, pale 
; Steen, mercial i Basie Country.| Total. 
a ons. . ; 
f j 
: iste al 
New South Wales, 12 36 ' 391,600 | 345,989 | 737,589 1,024 736,505 
Victoria. . . 7} 19 | 317,086 | 216,243 | 533,329 | 959 + 520,364 
Queensland 4 ie 14! 20} 120,053 162,285 282,338 304 279,852 
South Australia .. 4) 8] 133,858 76,950 210,808 ' 330 207,527 
Western Australia 74 3 89,564 559577 145,141 185 i 141,950 
Tasmania Moss ae 8 22,524 48,217 70,741 109 | 68,832 
Northern Territory 2) és ee 1,296 | 1,296 : 14} 1,164 
Aust. Cap. Terr. .. 2 | zr} 41413 | 4433 15 45790 
1 ning tascam nas oon —alaabapelaiaand jected mend ag Graenapreorg ccd paiement 
| 
Total... {2% 53 10§ | 1,074,685 | 910,970 | 1,985,655 (ce) 2,977 | 1,961,044 




















(a) Includes short-wave stations: New South Wales, 1; Victoria, 3; Queensland, 2; Western 
Australia, 2. (b) Includes 1 medium-wave and 1 short-wave station in Papua-New Guinea. 
(c) Includes 37 stations in Papua-New Guinea. 


CHAPTER VI.—TRADE. 


Notz.—Values are expressed in £A. f.o.b., port of shipment. 


§ 5. Total Oversea Trade. 


Summary of Movements, pp. 184°6.—The following is a summary of the total oversea 
trade movements of Australia during the year 1952-53 :—Merchandise—Exports, 
£848,498,000, Imports £510,342,000, Commodity balance, + £338,156,000; Bullion 
and Specie—Exports, £22,774,000, Imports, £3,767,000, Balance. + £19,007,000; Total 
balance, + £357,163,000. 


§ 6. Direction of Oversea Trade. 


Imports according to Country of Origin and Exports according to Country of Destination, 
pp. 186-8.—The following table shows particulars of the values of total imports and 
total exports of Australia, including bullion and specie, according to countries of origin 
or of destination, for the year 1952-53. 
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TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA : COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OR OF 


DESTINATION, 1952-53. 

















( £7000.) 
Country of Origin or of Destination. | Imports. 

‘ = | 
Australia (Re- forpartad) oad 1,533 
United Kingdom el 214,702 

Australian Territories— | 
New Guinea o 4:759 
Papua .. ‘ 1,142 
Borneo (British) 5,998 
Canada . 19,546 
Coe 9,786 
rus , 10 
East Attica “Tanganyika Territory 2,030 
Hong Kong 521 
India ; 14,646 
Treland, Republic of 146 
Malaya, Federation af 5,798 
New Zealand ‘ 3999 
Pacific Is.— Fiji 1,435 
Singapore .. ' 5,858 
South Africa, Union of 3,100 
West Africa—Gold Coast | 1,541 
Other British Countries 12,710 

| 
Total British Countries . 309,251 

Arabian States— 
Saudi Arabia and eSosn 6,736 
Bahrein Is. : . 14,913 
Austria Pd ! 1,195 
Belgian Congo : | 1,291 
Belgium and Luxemberg 5,506 
Brazil oe | gor 
China . 1,408 
Czechoslovakia 1,020 
Egypt 913 
Finland 883 
France 9253 
Germany, Federal Republic of 13,582 
Indonesia 21,544 
cane ae 5 
apan ace 4,092 
Netherlands F 5,954 
Netherlands Antilles | ‘ 2,476 
Norway os 2,420 
Persia 323 
Poland | 44 
Spain 652 
Sweden 6,786 
Switzerland 4,056 
Turkey Ae 40 
United States of America 85,168 
Yugoslavia 95 
Other Foreign Countries 7:776 
Total Foreign Countries . 204,858 


Total All Countries 


514,109 


Exports. 


359,257 
6,140 
3404 

778 
8,712 
14,687 
1,713 
63 
4,855 
17,148 

| 49354 

9,344 

| 28,677 

3,618 

: 12,794 

3,640 
172 
19,689 


499,045 


1,158 
320 
602 

7 
32,141 
467 

i 681 
| 2,696 
35374 
62 





76,016 
22,366 
5,064 
44,706 
83,958 
8,081 
221 
736 
327 
3,644 
173 
2,888 
; 2,168 
| 2,788 
' 57,837 
479 
19,203 


372,227 


—_— 


871,272 
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§ 9. Classified Summary of Australian Oversea Trade. 


Imports and Exports in Statistical Classes, pp. 201-2.—The following table shows 
the values of total imports and total exports in statistical classes for the year 1952-53 :— 


TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA: CLASSES, 1952-53. 














( £7000.) 
| 
Class. ‘ Imports. Exports. 
i 
I. Foodstuffs of Animal Origin : ' 3,122 117,344 
II. Foodstuffs of Vegetable Origin, Non- stonnolis on ' 18,478 180,591 
III. Spirituous and Alcoholic Liquors .. oe sy 1,215 1,518 
IV. Tobacco, ete. aes ae oe as o8 15,507 | 263 
V. Live Animals... ‘ i ea 458 | 742 
VI. Animal Substances, not Foodstuffs . 1,946 | 424,602 
VII. Vegetable Substances and Fibres ; * Cork aad Mca: ; ; 
tures; Plastic Mountns Materials and ernie ' 
Fibres ; 16,794 1,282 
VIII. Manufactured Fibres, Textiles and ‘Apparels | 
(a) Yarns and Manufactured Fibres a we 155745 | 387 
(6) Textiles .. me Se bs .» | 28,975 749 
(c) Apparel .. RB ab os jose 3,523 474 
IX. Oils, Fats and Waxes i bse ae .. | 74,272 5,273 
X. Pigments, Paints and Varnishes... iA 3, 1,287 689 
XI. Rocks, Minerals and Hydrocarbons et vet 6,378 |} 22,267 
XII. Metals, Metal Manufactures and Machinery— 
(a) Metals and Metal Manufactures | 109,768 | 52,203 
(b) Dynamo Electrical Machinery Appliances and | { 
Equipment 4 26,659 i 1,630 
(c) Machines and Machinery ose os 89,462 7,535 
XIII. Rubber and Leather and Manufactures shereok= 
(a) Rubber and Rubber Manufactures .. 8,654 360 
(6) Leather and Leather Manufactures... xs 321 | 2,504 
XIV. Wood and Wicker s ag 6,232 4,080 
XV. Earthenware, Cement, China, Glass ‘ana Séanewivs i 6,011 , 710 
XVI. Paper and Stationery— ; 
(a) Pulp, Paper and Board : a5 .. 16,097 389 
(6) Paper Manufactures and Stationery is ; 6,334 1 1,549 
XVII. Sporting Materials, Toys, Fancy Goods, sey anid ; 
Timepieces... 2,391 | 497 
XVII. Optical, Surgical and Scientific Triste mients and Appi ; ( 
ances and Photographic Goods, n.e.i. os 59577 , I,310 
12,749 5,069 


XIX. Drugs, Fertilizers and Chemicals... cy. 
XX. Miscellaneous we 
XXI. Gold and Silver; Bronze Specie 


32,387 14,481 
3,767 22,774 








Total 514,109 | 871,272 
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The following table shows the totel quantities of some of the principal commodities 
exported from Australia during 1952-53 :— 


TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA : PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, 1952-53. 

















{ 
Item. Petes | Quantity. Item. Geoveee Quantity. 
‘ Butter .. a *000 Ib. 110,520 || Fruits preserved in ' 
Cheese .. 3 3 53,007 Liquid .. | ?ooo lb. | 143,309 
Milk and Cream .. 43 150,327 || Wheat. . .. ?00o tons(a)i 1,594 
Eggs— : Barley, Unprepared 5 : 496 
In shell .. | 7000 doz. 20,911 || Oats, ie wel a , 212 
Not in shell .. | ’ooo lb. | 24,047 || Flour (Wheaten) oy ‘ 776 
Meats preserved by ‘| Sugar (Cane)... 6 : 459 
Cold Process— ' | Sheep and Lam 
Beef and Veal a ' 92,500 ! Skins es *900 18,923 
Lamb ws | 86,070 || Wool— ( 
Mutton Pe ss i 80,774 | Greasy .. | 7000 Ib. 981,493 
Pork a * ; 3.453 | Scoured,ete...; -;, 107,544 
Meats preserved in : i) Silver, Silver-lead, : 
Tins, etc. a 3 216,414 Lead and Zinc- | 
Currants a - 23,267 Ores and Con- 
Raisins .. sé FA | 131,905 | _centrates .. ?ooo tons(a) 286 
Apples, Fresh .. | ’ooo bus, | 4,696 || Pig Lead ae 3 ‘ 42 
Citrus Fruit ee % | 435 | 





(a) Ton = 2,240 Ib. 


§ 13. Australian Index of Export Prices. 
Monthly Index (Fixed Weights), p. 212.—The following are the export price index- 
numbers for the year 1952-53 and the six months ended December, 1953. 
EXPORT PRICE INDEXES: AUSTRALIA. 
SimpLe AcoRecativE Inpex: Fixup Wricuts. ‘ 
INDIVIDUAL CommMopITIES, Groups OF COMMODITIES AND ALL Groups (COMBINED). 
(Base of each section: Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 















































| : | Alt Groups. 
: But- Dried | Tal- ‘ Ex- ( In. 
Period. Wool. |Wheat.| 4,, |Metals.|Meats./ Sugar.ipsnits | Jow, | Hides Gold.| aig. | oa. 
(a) | (6) (c) (@y | | anes | ne 

. a | Gold. | Gold. 

1952-53— } 
July «+ (Cf) 566 432) 313 621 294 501 300 483 340 186 486, = 465 
August +» WS) 566 432) 313 613 294 §0r 300 | 483 381 187, 486 465 
September .. 551| 432! 313} 603| 294] Sor | 300] 483) 379; 188, 477] 457 
October ae 588 432) 313 501 321 501 300 (f)483 383 188 490 469 
November .. 588 432] 313 501 321 501 | 300 | 360 404 187; 490) 469 
December .. 618/(9) 448] 313 | 510} 32% | Sor, 300: 322; 395} 184 4g) 508i(g) 485 
January .. 618|(g) 448] 313 | 509] 321} 50x | 300 298 | 391 | 189 j(g) 508\(g) 485 
February .. 626\(9) 448) 3131 475 | 321 | Soz| 300 ' 295 | 3754 186 {(9) ee 486 
March fe 656(9) 448) 313] 463] 322) Sor} 290; 298] 364] 185 \(g) S22i(g) 499 
April a 671/(9) 448) 313 | 418] 321 | Sor | 290] 284! 344] 185 |(g) 526i(g) 502 
May a 7oulg) 448| 313 | 407] 321} Sor] 290! 252} 352] 184 i(g) 54ol(g) 515 
June = 641\(9) 448[ 313 | 429 | 321] S00] 290; 249} 326| 18x |(g) S12\(g) 489 
Year 1952-53... 616(9) 441) 313 | 504) 314] Sox] 2971 358] 369 | 186 {(9) So4i(g) 482 

1953-54— | 
July S32 (2 641\(9) 448] 325} 446, 331 500| 290] 244] 319} 183 i(g) 515 (9 492 
August  .. K(f) 634\(9) 446, 325; 450) 331} 500| 290 | 251 | 321] 182 i{9) 511](g) 488 
September 626(9) 443| 325} 438 | 331 | 500 | 290! 260] 336] 782 tg 506 ry 484 
October... 634\(9) 428, 325 | 450 {| 340] §500{ 290] 269 | 374| 181 I(g) 509 i 486 
November .. 634\(9) 4x4} 3251 4581 340| 500] 290] 301 | 383] 176 8 508)(9) 485 
December .. |(g) 611\(9) 413! 325 | 442 1 3401 500 | 290 | 341 | 3771 177 Kg) 495Kg) 473 
(a) Non-ferrous—silver, copper, tin, zinc, lead. (b) Beef, lamb, mutton, pork. _—_—(e) Sultanas, 
Jexias, currants. — (d) Cattle hides, calfskins. (e) The price used in the index since 14th 
December, 1951 is the price of Australian gold on oversea premium markets. (f) Nomina}. 


(g) Subject to revision. 
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$17. The Australian Balance of Payments. 


Nore.—Further details of the summarized estimates presented here will be found in 
The Australian Balance of Payments, 1928-29 to 1951-52 and in the mimeographed pub- 
lication The Australian Balance of Payments 1951-52, 1952-53 and first half 1953-54. 
obtainable from the Commonwealth Statistician. 


Australia’s Balance of Payments on Current and Capital Account, pp. 217-20.—The 


following table shows in summary form revised estimates for 1951-52 and estimates 
for 1952-53 :— 


AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, SUMMARY. 























( £A., milfion.) 
ae. 1951-52. 1952-53. 
Current Account. 
(Credit items +, Debit items —) 
Exports f.o.b. a sie os 2s 2 + 664.2 +846.7 
Imports f.0.b. oa ne oe ae ae —1,051.5 —512.7 
Trade Balance .. oe ue rs — 387.3 +334.0 
Invisible Credits ask a dee es a + 98.9 +100.2 
Invisible Debits 23 a of 6 ar —298.6 250.2 
Invisible Balance os pare Pe —199.7 —150.0 
Balance on Current Account .. oe - 587.0 +184.0 
CaritaL Account. 
(Plus sign (+-) indicates net increases in assets or net de- 
creases in liabilities and minus sign (—) indicates net 
decreases in assets or net increases in liabilities) 
International Reserves . -» | (@)—464.0 +186.2 
Public Authority Debt Domiciled Overseas ‘ + 2.6 + 2.3 
Net transactions with International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development — 23.9 — 31.3 
Net Investment in Joint Organization (Wool) + 0.7 +e 
Miscellaneous Official Transactions sie a + 5.3 — 3.0 
Undistributed Income accruing to Oversea Companies — 24.3 — 20.0 
Private Capital Movements and Balancing Items — 83.4 + 49.8 
Balance on Capital Account a ae —587.0 +184.0- 











(a) Excludes movements due to adjustments of ap accounting nature during 1951~52 which were not 
due to balance of payments transactions. 


Australia’s Balance of Payments on Current Account—Various Countries, p. 221.— 
Summarized estimates of Australia’s regional balance of payments in 1951—52 and 1952-53 
are given in the following table. 
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AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT, VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND MONETARY AREAS. 


(Minus sign (—) denotes debit ; other items are credits.) 























( £A. million.) 
; | —_ 7 
\ ; ; ‘Other Non- 
: Sterling Area. Dollar Area. Sterling. 
Gold | 
— | Produc: ; | Total. 
tion. + United United 
. King- | Other. |Statesof| Canada.| Other. '0.E.E.C.} Other. 
‘ dom, America. : (a) 
| 
: \ 
1951-52— : 
Exports f.0.b. 33 208.6 125.6 77.4 9.2 2.6 166.4 74.4 664.2 
Imports f.0.b. we —466.6 |—145.7 |—109.6 |— 23.6 |~ 1.5 ;~—189.2 {—115.3 |~-1,051.5° 
Invisibles (net) | 14.2 — 83.5 ]— 30.8 |— 42.6 |— 8.4 |~ 0.6 |— 21.0 j— 27.0 |— 199.7 
i—- 
Balance on + : . 
Current Ac- » 345 |= 50-9 |= 74.8 J— 22.8 0.5 '— 43.8 |J— 67.9 5 
count 6g; 14.2 a ggad er. : | San? — 587.0 
: eS | 
1952-53— ‘ | . ; 
Exports f.0.b. 347.2 | 131.0! 57.9 | 8.7 2.1! 191.6 | 108.2 846.7 
Imports f.0.b. | oe (= 216.7 |—~ 88.0 j— 85.4 j— 19.5 |~ 2.2 ,— 59.2 j— 41.7 J— 512.7 
Invisibles (net) | 16.4 — 72.7 |— 30.6 |— 30.9 |— §.2j~ 0.5 :— 10.3 |— 16.2 |— 150.0 
: = ; 
' 
Balance on ! 
Current Ac- : 57.85 12.4 |= 58.4 ine 16.0 |~ 0.6 j 222-2 50.3 8 
count 16.4 70.2 =75.0 } 172.4 184.0 























(a) Includes international bodies. 


Australia’s Balance of Payments with the Dollar Area, pp. 222~3.—The following 
table presents revised estimates, for 1950-51 and 1951-52, and estimates for 1952-53, of 
Australia’s dollar balance of payments :— 


AUSTRALIA : 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE DOELAR AREA (UNITED 
STATES DOLLARS). 


(Credit Items +, Debit Items —.) 


(U.S. $ million.) 





1. Merchandise ex 


and Canada 


2. Merchandise imports f.0.b. from United eter of f America { 


and Canada 


Po 


CURRENT ACCOUNT. 


Merchandise Trade. 





ports f.a.b. to United States of America 


5. Trade balance with the Dollar Area 





. Trade balance with United States of America and Canada 
. Trade balance with other American account countries .. 





1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 
| 
+ 372 + 194 + 149 
“| — 176 — 298 | — 235 
+ 196 — 104 | — 86 
+ 9 af <2 | ze 
es ae + 205 — 102 | — 86 
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AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE DOLLAR AREA 
(UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—continued. 


(U.S. $ million.) 



































= 1950-51. | 1951-52. 1952-53. 
Sa peo: Boh oe or re . 4 
Other ‘Garrett ‘Transactions. : 
6. Freight on imports —22.2 | —60.4 —34.1 
7. Insurance on imports . — 1.7 | — 2.4 — 1.7 
§. Expenditure by Australian travellers” — 2.8 , — 2.7 — 3.0 
g. Expenses of Australian companies in North America -— 5.0 } — 3.3 — 2.2 
10, Film remittances — 3.9 — 5.8 = gS 
tr. Profits and dividends remitted — 8.5 A — 7.4 t S752 
12, Undistributed income accruing to companies Incorporated : 
in dollar area cs —18.1 —27.1 —22.4{a) 
13. Public authority interest payments e ‘2 Sar af — 8.3 — 8.0 — 8. 
14. Other miscellaneous debits -. Eee — 8.3 |! —- 9.9 -Il. 
13. Miscellaneous credits + 9.6 | +II.2 +12.3 
16, Other items (net) .. —26.3 | +26.4 +50.5 
17. Invisible balance with the Dollar Area ae ef — 95 — 8&9 — 32 
18. Balance on current account (5 + 17).. + 110 | — Igt — 118 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. 
19. Increase in debt of public authorities. . — 3 - 3 -_ 
20. Undistributed income (see item 12) + 18 + 27 + 22(a) 
21. Identified private capital] inflow + 25 F + 38 } + 33 
22. Urrors and omissions (mainly capital movements) - 79 | — 35 
23. Balance on Investment Account - 39 | + 27 + 52 
24. Dollar Surplus or Deficit (18 + 23) + 7t | = 164 — 66 
DOLLAR FINANCING. | 
25. Dollar purchases from I-M.T. aa ts + 30 
20, Doiiar loans from 1.B.K.D. . + 9 . + 54 | + 40 
27. Gold sales to United Kingdom + 21 me as 
28. Estimated dollar drawings from (+) or contributions to : , 
(—) Sterling Area Dollar Poo} - 97 + 133 + 12 
29. Movement in Australian dollar balances (increase —) —- 4 | — 23 — 16 
30. Total os og om oi 2 ote - 91 + 164 + 66 








(a) Provisional estimate only. 


CHAPTER VIII._LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 
A. RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
§6. Tabular Statements of Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


“*C* Series Retail Price Index, p. 269.—The following table shows the ““C” Series 
index-numbers for the March to December quarters, 1953 for each capital city and for 
the six capital cities combined, showing separate series for each of the four main groups 
of items :— 

“¢ SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS(a): CAPITAL CITIES. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 





ag ; 
Mel- 
bourne. 


Six 


Adelaide. Hobart. Capitals 


t 


Period. Sydney. Brisbane. Perth. 




















Group I.—Foop anp GROOERIES. 
Mar. Qtr., 1953... 2,664 . 2,598 | 2,361 2,371 2,492 2,641 2,572 
June ,, Ss af 2,669. 2,653 | 2,372 2,411 25594 2,698 2,605 
Sept. ,, 35 ve 2,758 ' 2,728 2,429 2,478 2,690 2,890 2,686 
Dec. ,, 5 ee 2,751 ‘+ 2,757 2,488 2,514 2,656 2,981 2,702 
For footnotes see next page. 
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“C” SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS (a) : CAPIFAL CITIES— 



































continued. 
Mel- 
Period. Sydney. | yourne, | Brisbane. | Adelalde.| Perth. | Hobart. | o,SiE 
(0) 
Group II.—Hovusine (4 AND 5-ROOMED HovsEs).(c) 
Mar. Qtr., 1953. -- 1,245 985 972 1,147 1,194 1,234 1,122 
June 5s 1,274 986 974} 1154] 1,199} 1,245} 1,136 
Sept. ,, * or 1,287 989 986 1,157 I,2IO 1,251 1,144 
Dec. ,, a a 1,299 990 993 1,160 1,215 1,265 I,I5! 





Groups I. anp II.—Foop, Groceries anp Hovusine (“ B”’ Serres INDEX). 





Mar. Qtr., 1953... 2,105 1,963 1,814 1,888 1,980 2,087 2,001 
June ,, a es 2,119 1,997 1,821 1,915 2,044 2,125 2,026 
Sept. ,, ss fs 2,178 2,044 1,861 1,957 2,107 2,244 2,079 
Dec. ., % ae 2,178 2,062 1,900 1,980 2,088 2,305 2,091 





Grovur III.—Croruine. 








Mar. Qtr., 1953... 3,246 | 3,188 508 '| 3.195 | 3,172 | 3,162 





3,200 
June ,, ” . 35305 3,225 3,104 | 3,254 3,192 3162 | 3,245 
Sept. ,, i es 3:276 3,200 3,116 3,257 3,195 se | 3,228 

3,217 


Dee. ,, yee 3,263 | 3,19I | 3.5110; 3,235 | 3,181 | 3,247 
| 


Group IV.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


2,039 2,086 1,903 2,104 2,033 2,086 2,048 
2,044 2,089 1,908 2,095 2,039 2,088 2,051 
2,039 2,093 1,922 2,097 2,041 2,185 2,054 
2,040 2,093 1,980 2,096 2,042 2,188 2,060 


Mar. Qtr., 1953 
June , 5, 
Sept. ,, ¥3 
Dec. ,, 6 








Groves I. to IV.—“C” Series InpeEx. 





Mar. Qtr., 1953 Se 2,338 | 2,250 2,105 2,210 2,247 2,317 2,268 
June ,, se a | 2,360 ' 2,279] 2,115 2,238 2,290 2,351 2,293 





Sept. ,, 59 re 2,388 | 2,301 2,143 2,264 2,328 25444 2,321 
Dec. ,, ” | 2,385 2,310 2,176 2,272 2,314 2,485 2,327 





(a) The index-numbers given in the separate parts of the table cannot be compared with each other 
in order to show the relative cost of food and groceries, housing, etc., since the cost in 1923~27 in each 
group or combination is made equal to 1,000. (6) Weighted average. (c) The rent index- 
numbers measure the proportionate rise and fall in the average weekly rentals paid for houses of four and 
five rooms taking corresponding houses throughout. See footnote (b) on page 265. 


B. WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
§ 2. Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


Index-numbers, p. 276.—Index-numbers for each group of commodities and for all 
groups combined for the index of wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs are 
shown below for the year 1952-53 and the six months ended December, 1953. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS) INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base of each group : Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 





‘ ! 
Basic Materials. Basic Materials and 























+ t ‘ t i 
(a) Preliminary. 


Foodstuffs. 
| :| Food- 
f f : . : || stuffs Goods 
Period. | A | [a ' and {I Goods} “0 
eC Me a Oe PARE ea eyo i] Zo- || prinei-| Prune | Total 
and } ‘and | tiles. | cals. | and | Ma _ Total bacco.|| pally | rome an 
, Coal. waxes, Hides, terials., i im- | Pro- [Groups 
' i it ported. duced. 
1952-53— ‘ 
July “ai oes 392 230 570] 349 i 279' 435 355, 304 302 338 327 
August ++ 394 | 230 577{ 350 | 241 418 351:| 303 295 338} 325 
September ++ 399] 230 566! 349} 237 418 352,, 295 || 294 333] 321 
October ++ 390 | 235 589] 349] 233 418 352| 283 |! 295 322} 314 
November ae 390 237 589; 349 223' 420 352 280 296 321 313 
December +. ' 390 237 609} 349 227 420 353| 292 297 329 320 
January .. 389 | 236 | 608; 350! 223 420 353;. 290 297 328 318 
February sie 391} 235 611} 355 212 391 ; 348: 290 289 328 316 
March .. ee 393 | 235 640] 355 212, 391 } 350|] 289 290 328 317 
April .. +. 392 | 235 643] 348} 203: 391 3491] 299 |} 288 336] 322 
May... +. 392} 233 661] 349 | 203: 364 {| 344!! 3or |} 279 338] 321 
June... ahs 392 1 233 621} 348 199 i 364 342! 305 283 338 322 
Year 1952-53 ne 392; 234 607} 350 | 224: 404 350!) 294 292 331 320 
1953-54— | ; | 4 
July .. +. 391) 225 583} 329 | 198 | 365 | 336), 315 || 275 346| 325 
August -- , 389 226 581] 329 198 | 365! 335:1 336 275 360 335 
September -- + 389 | 226 576] 329} 199° 364} 335, 33% |i 276 357| 333 
October -. 389 | 226 §76| 327] 198: 364 334: 325 273 353 329 
November «. | 3884 223 5741 327] 197! 365 333{! 311 270 342 321 
December ‘ 388 | 223 '{a) 561’ 327] 192 365 (a) 332' 304 | 269 (a) 337}(@) 318 
1 } ‘ t 








§ 3. Melbourne Wholesale Price Index. 


{ndex-numbers, p. 279.—The following are the index-numbers for each group, and 
for all groups combined, of those commodities included in the series for the year 1953 :— 


Index-numbers—Melbourne Wholesale Prices (Base of each Group: Year 1911 
= 1,000), Year 1953: Metals and Coal, 6,529; Wool, Cotton, Leather, etc., 
6,950; Agricultural Produce, etc., 4,958; Dairy Produce, 4,533 ; Groceries, 
3,767; Meat, 6,303; Building Materials, 8,519; Chemicals, 4,691; All 
Groups, 5,619. 


D. WAGES. 
§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


Weekly Rates of Wage, pp. 282 and 285.—The following table shows for each State 
and Australia the weighted average nominal weekly rates of wage payable, and the index- 
numbers based thereon, for adult males and for adult females at 31st March, 1953, 30th 
June, 1953, 30th September, 1953 and 31st December, 1953 :— 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALES AND FEMALES. 


(WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK AND 
INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES.) 


| 
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Date. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. aut 
a 
ADULT MaLes—RatTeEs OF WaGs. 
i os. d. | s. d. 8. d. 8. d. sd.{ ad. 8. d. 
jist March, 1953 .. | 285 81275 4 | 267 9] 271 9! 285 0 | 286 31279 o 
30th June, 1953. 289 10 | 278 4 | 269 11 | 274 11 | 288 3] 292 4 | 282 6 
30th September, 1953 296 1 | 281 3] 271 0 | 278 5 | 292 0 | 206 7 | 286 7 
31st December, 1953 | 296 8 | 282 6 | 273 10] 278 g | 292 5} 296 11 | 287 7 
ApoLt MaLes—INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (518. 3d.), 1911 = 1,000.) 

; 1 
31st March, 1953 .. 54573. | 52372, | 5s224 | 5,302 | 5,561 | 5,586 | 5,443 
30th June, 1953 «. , 55055! 5.431 | 5,266] 5,364 | 5,624] 5,704 | 5,512 
30th September, 1953) 5,778 | 5,487 | 5,288 | 5,432 | 5,697! 5,787 | 5,591 
31st December, 1953 ; 5,788! 5,513 | 5,342 | 5.439} 5,705 | 5,794 | 5,611 

ADULT FEMALES—RaTES OF WAGE. 

| gsd| ad} ad| sd} 38d. sd. | 3, d. 
31st March, 1953 .. | 194 7} 196 6 | 184 3] 194 1 | 186 oj 19r 7 | 193 8 
30th June, 1953... 196 9 | 198 11 | 186 3] 196 7 | 188 5 | 194 61] 196 0 
30th September, 1953; 198 5 | 200 4/187 6] 199 6] 190 5 |196 4] 197 7 
6} 190 5 | 196 4 | 197 II 





31st December, 1953 198 5 ; 200 10 | 188 7 | 199 


ADULT FremMaLES—INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 





31st March, 1953 .. 7,161 71232 6,782 7,144 
30th June, 1953... 7,240 75322 6,855 75236 
30th September, 1953] 7,302 73372 6,900 75342 


31st December, 1953 72302 , 75392 ' 6,940 75342 | 


6,846 
6,934 
7:907 
7,007 


7 050 
75158 
7,226 
7,226 





7,128 
7,212 
71272 
71285 





(a) Weighted average for Australia. 


§ 3. Basic Wages in Australia. 


Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53.—On 5th August, 1952 the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration began hearing claims by :— 


(1) The Metal Trades Employers’ Association and other employers’ organiza- 


tions— 


(a) that the basic wage for adult males be reduced ; 
(6) that the basic wage for adult females be reduced ; 
(c) that the standard hours of work be increased ; 
(d) that the system of adjusting the basic wages in accordance with 
variations occurring in retail price index-numbers be abandoned. 


(2) The Metal Trades Federation, an association of employees’ organizations, 
that the basic wage for adult males be increased, which would also result 
in increasing the amount, though not the proportion it bears to the basio 
wage for adult males, of the basic wage for adult females. 
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The Court consisted of Kelly C.J., Foster, Kirby, Dunphy, Wright, McIntyre and Morgan 
JJ., but before the hearing of evidence commenced Wright J. withdrew and during the 
hearing of the case Foster J. withdrew from the bench. The Court gave its decision on 
12th September, 1953 and stated that reasons for its decision would be delivered later. 


Before the reasons for the judgment could be delivered McIntyre J., who had been ill 
during the case, died. 


The hearing of evidence for employers began on 16th September, 1952 and the 
hearing of evidence for employees concluded on 11th September, 1953. After the 
employers had finished their case and before the employees had commenced theirs, the 
counsel for employees applied to the Court to have the case dismissed on the grounds that 


“no case”? had been made out by the employers. The Court, however, rejected this 
claim. 


The decision of the Court, announced on 12th September, 1953. was expressed in 
the following terms :— 


“1, The employers’ applications for reduction of the current basic wage for 
adult males and for reduction of the current basic wages for adult females are 
refused. 


2. The employers’ applications for an increase of the standard hours of 
work in the industries covered thereby are refused. 


3. The employers’ applications for omission or deletion of clauses or sub- 
clauses providing for the adjustment of basic wages are granted. 


4. The Unions’ application for increases of basic wages are refused. 


The Court mak ecordingly, te operate as from to-day, 


fe) 
a 
oO 
3 
$ 
¢ 
iS 
u 
2 


The reasons for the above decision will be delivered at a later date. 


The form of the appropriate orders will be settled by the Industrial 
Registrar.” 


This decision applied to awards within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The reasons for the decision were delivered on 27th October, 1953. 


Commonwealth Basic Wage Rates, p. 294.—The following basic weekly wage rates 
for adult males for each capital city and the six capitals were operative during 1953 :— 


BASIC WAGE : WEEKLY RATES, CAPITAL CITIES, PRESCRIBED BY COMMON. | 
WEALTH COURT OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR ADULT MALES. 





| Brisbane. | Adelaide.: Perth. | Hobart. pix 





Date Operative.({a) Sydney. ene, Capitals. 
| 
8. d. s. d. 8. d. s.d.' ad. s. d. 8. d. 
1953— 
February -. | 238 Oj} 229 0} 215 0] 225 Oj 229 0 | 232 0] 231 oO 
May .. +. | 24% © | 232 0] 217 0} 228 Oo} 231 0; 239 O| 234 0 
August(b) «+ | 243 © | 235 ©] 218 oO | 231 © | 236 0 | 242 0 | 236 oO 

















(a) Generally from the beginring of the first pay-period commencing in the month indicated. 
(b) By the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, announced on 12th 
September, 1953, automatic adjustment of basic wages in accordance with variations occurring ip retai) 
price index-numbers was discontinued in Commonwealth awards either then the subject of applications 
before the Court or subsequently reviewed in this connexion. 
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State Basic Wage Rates, p. 299.—The table below shows the “ basic” weekly wage 
rates of State industrial tribunals, operative in November, 1952 and 1953. 


STATE BASIC WAGE—WEEKLY RATES. 























| November, 1952. November, 1953. 
State. n - j 
ate oO e | 5 Date of | a 
| Operation. Males. Females. Operation.} Males. Females. 
ts oy eae f 
Se 
\ sod. 5 sd. s. d. s. dd, 
New South Wales— ' | , 
Metropolitan and Country ex- | ' : 
chiding Broken Hill eet (a) ' 237.0 177 6 | (b) ' 243 0 | 182 0 
Broken Hill oe we (a) ' 246 0 184 6 (b) 247 0 , 185 oO 
Victoria(c)(d) we ate | (a) : 228 o ' 371 Oo (e) 237 0 | 177 6 
Queensland— 2 : H 
Southern Division (Eastern : 1 i 
District)—including Bris- ! ; ' 
bane(f) - we 3.11.52 , 216 0 + 44 6 1 2.11.53 222, 0 149 0 
South Australia ne | (a) 229 0 | 171 6 (g) 231 0 173 0 
Western Australia— | | ; 
Metropolitan Area. . ++ { 27.10.52 238 6 ! 155 0 } (A) 246 6 160 3 
South-West Land Division .. | 27.10.52 239 2 | 155 6 1 (A) 246 0 159 11 
Goldfields and other areas .. | 27.10.52 > 244 2 158 9 . (h) ( 249 4 162 1 
Tasmania(e) ae | (a) 230 0 172 6 | (i) | 242 0 | 18x 6 
(a) Beginning of first pay-period commencing in November, 1952. (b) Automatic adjustment of 
basic wages was discontinued by the State Industrial Tribunal following the decision of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. (c) None declared. Rates shown (capital ay are those 
commonly adopted by Wages Boards. (d) The Victorian Factories and Shops (Wages Boards) Act 


1953 (proclaimed 25th November, 1953) required Wages Boards in Victoria to provide for the automatic 
adjustment of wage rates and piece work prices in accordance with variations in retail price index numbers. 
{) Payable from date in November or December prescribed in determinations. (f) Allowances added 
or other areas :—Males—Southern Division (Western District), 7s. 4d.; Mackay Division, 5s. 6d.; 
Northern Division (Eastern District), ros.; Northern Division (Western District), 173. 4d.; Females— 
Half of these allowances. (g) The “ living wage ’”’ declared for tho metropolitan area is also adopted 
in country areas except at Whyalla where a loading of 5s. is generally payable. The “living wage” is 
subject to quarterly variation according to the amount of the general automatic quarterly adjustment 
in the Commonwealth basic wage (discontinued on 12th September, 1953) for Adelaide. {h) Following 
the suspension of quarterly adjustments to the Commonwealth basic wage, the State Arbitration Cour 
declined on 13th November, 1953, to make any quarterly adjustment to the State basic wages. (1) See 
note (c) above. However, in Tasmania, increases of ros. for adult males and 7s. 6d. for adult females 
were ine aon ied November, but ceased to operate from 9th December, when automatic adjustments 
were discontinued. 


Average Weekly Total Wages Paid and Average Earnings.—The following figures 
are derived from employment and wages recorded on Pay-roll Tax Returns (which cover 
approximately 80 per cent. of the total employment for Australia) and from estimates 
of the unrecorded balance. The figures relate to civilian wages and salaries only, pay 
and allowances of members of the armed forces being excluded. Quarterly figures, also, 
are published in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics and in the Monthly 
Review of Business Statistics, which contains, in addition, an index of average weekly 
wage earnings, seasonally adjusted. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE EARNINGS. 


7 7 











| 
Year. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. j S. Aust. | W. Anst. Tas. Aust. 
(a) (0) 


j j | 


AVERAGE WEEKLY Totan WacEs PaIp. 











(£’000.) 
1945-46 .. -+ | 4,966 | 3,378 | 1,563 947 689 | 344} 11,887 
1946-47 .. -- | 5,838} 3,958 | 1,770 | 1,150 827 {| 409 |_ 13,952 
1947-48 .. Ha 6,976 45,719 2,069 1,369 954 | 492 | 16,579 
1948-49 .. se 8.133 | 5,540 | 2,503] 1,644] 1,120 580 | 19,520 
1949-50 .. a 9,018 6,370 | 2,838 1,894 1,315 | 672 | 22,107 
1950-5 .. .. | 11,385 | 7,916! 3,501 | 2,389} 1,639 817 | 27,647 
1951-52 .. -- | 14,364 | 9,816 | 4,319 | 3,018 | 2,108 | 1,059 | 34,684 
1952-53 «- ++ | 15,090 | 10,490] 4,750] 3.311 | 2.344 | 1,178 | 37,163 





For footnotes eee next page- 
948.—39 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE EARNINGS— 





























continued. 
Year. | NS.W. | Vic. ! Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 
ee (o) 
AVERAGE WEEKLY Earnincs PER EMPLOYED Mae Unir.(c) 
(£.) 
| 
1945-46 .. » 6.57} 6.59 5-95 5.89; 6.04 5-67 6.37 
1946-47 .. ' 6.81 6.86 6.00 6.19 6.18 5-94 | 6.59 
1947-48 .. 7.73 | 7.801 6.58 7-02 6.87 6.72 7644 
1948-49 .. 8.73 | 8.84 ; 7.63 8.03 | 7-75 7-56 8.44 
1949-50 .. 1 9.50} 9.78 8.34 8.83 8.651 8.49 9.26 
1950-51 .. -, 1.46 11.70 9.82 10.58 | 10.23 9.99 II.09 
1951-52 .. 14.24 | 14 20 11.93 13.13 | 12.80! 12.59} 13.65 
1952-53 -- .! 15.501 15.46 13.32 14.58 | 14.13} 13.97 | 14.95 
Letts Ne, ne 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. {6) Ineludes Northern Territory. (c) Male 


units represent total nale employment plus a proportion of female employment based on the approximate 
ratio of female to male earnings. The same ratio has been used in each State, and because the average 
ratio of female to male earnings may vary between States, precise comparisons between average earnings 
in different States cannot be made on the basis of the figures above. 


« 


E. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
§ 1. Employment. 


Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment, pp. 303-4.—The following are 
particulars of wage and salary earners in civilian employment, excluding rural wage 
earners, females in domestic work in private homes, persons on the paid strength of the 
Defence Forces and National Service trainees in camp, for the month of June, 1953 :— 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, JUNE, 1953. 


(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persons on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Trainees in Camp.) 


























Suter gee Seer (7000.) _ wiSiciee TaSte tS aeaat 
| | 
Particulars. NS.W. | Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust.(@) 
Males... os 734.3 | 521.6 | 255.2 170.6 | 130.2 61.8 | 1,886.8 
Females .. 266.2 | 205.9 83.7 53-4 41.0 20.1 | 673.7 
Persons .. . |1,000.5 | 727-5 | 338.9 | 224.0 | I71.2 81.9 | 2,560.5 
a 
‘ ‘ : Transport | 
' Private Mining : and Other 
Particulars. : Govern- Em- ' and | Factories. Com- Retail | Commerce 
+ mental. | ployers. | Quarry- (c) munica- Trade. and 
| (b) | ing. | tion. Finance. 
a | a 5 | 2 
Males 567.8 | 1,319.0 58.0 | 666.3 | 295.1 125.0] 197.0 
Females .. 112.0 | 561.7 | 0.9 | 202.9 36.2 | 109.9 71.5 
Persons .. 679.8 |1,880.7 1 58.9! 869.2; 331.3] 234.9 | 262.5 
1 





(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. (%) Includes all employees 
of Governmental Authorities (Commonwealth, State, Loca) and Semi-Governmental) on services such as 
railways, tramways, banks. post office, air transport, education, broadcasting, police, public works, 
factories and munitions establishments, migrant hostels, etc., as well as administrative employees within 
Australia. (c) Subject to revision. 
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Government Employees, p. 305.—The number of Government employees in Australia 


in June, 1953 was as follows :— 
Commonwealth Government: Males, 159,000; Females, 41,600; Persons, 


200,600. 

State Government and Semi-Government Bodies: Males, 349,100; Females, 
65,100; Persons, 414,200. 

Local Government Authorities: Males, 59,700; Females, 5,300; Persons, 


65,000. 
Total: Males, 567,800: Females, 112,000; Persons, 679,800. 


§ 2. Unemployment. 


Unemployment in Reporting Trade Unions, pp. 307-8.—-The following particulars 
relate to unemployment of members of trade unions during the June quarter of 1953 :— 
Australia: Unions reporting, 365; Membership, 853,668; Unemployed—Number, 
26,417; Percentage, 3.1. States: Percentage Unemployed—New South Wales, 3.5 ; 
Victoria, 3.7; Queensland, 2.0; South Australia, 2.4; Western Australia, 1.2; 
Tasmania, 3.3. : 


§ 4. Industrial Disputes. 
Summary of Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), p. 315.—The following table 
shows particulars of industrial disputes in each State and Territory during 1953 :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : SUMMARY, 1953. 


























We volved. 

orkpeopletovolved | Working | Estimated 

State or Territory. Number. 5 | Days Loss in 

Directly. | Indirectly, ‘Total. Lost. Wages. 

bi Drea eee Se (a) 
; £ 
New South Wales(d) es 1,0S0 302,007 63375 308,382 759:391 | 2,403,242 
Victoria a wie ei 53 65.962 2,164 | 68,126 57,160 176,330 
Queensland. . ae oo 265 87,986 3,511 91,497 | 153,448 465,530 
South Australia e at 2 18,502 190 | 18,692 55,476 200,010 
Western Australia... as Ir 3,665 ia f 3,665 4:977 15,663 
Tasmania .. a Pen 18 5,069 6' 5,075 18,441 68,259 
Northern Territory vi ee 5 535 is i 535 1,807 7,161 
Australian Capital Territory .. , 3 74 ats ! 74 130 342 
‘ | 
Australia(b) a 8 1,459 483,800 12,246 | 496,046 | 1,050,830 | 3,337,437 
i 


i 


(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 
parties to the dispute. {6) Jucludes disputes uncompleted at end of 1952. 





CHAPTER IX.—POPULATION. 
§ 3. Growth and Distribution of Population. 


Growth of Poputation, pp. 328-30.—The following table shows the estimated popu- 
lation of each State and Territory at 31st December, 1953 :— 


ESTIMATED POPULATION. 
(Exctupine FuLi-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 








Population— | N.S.W.| Vic. | Qi. SAL | WAL Tas, | ONT. Acer. | Aust. 
; fas 

| 1 

| ; 





t 


\ 
| 

At 31st Decem- | ; ‘ | s 
| 


ber. 1953—~— j | : 
Males 1,747,953]1,214,862 645,689, 380,278, 326,935, 168,471 10,048) 18,353]4-512,559 
Females 1,724,341]1,190,434} 624,692: 385,242} 306,596 154,341 6.898} 1 2,630'4,405,174 











Persons... j30472,294 2,405,296 1,270,381" 765,520; 633.531 322,812 at RO18S 987-783 





\’ 
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§ 4. Mean Population. 
Mean Population, p. 335.—Mean populations for the calendar year ended 31st 
December, 1953 and for the financial year ended 30th June, 1953 are as follows :— 


MEAN POPULATION. 
(ExcLupING FuLL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


at | 

















Period. iN.S.W.' Vie. Qld. ' S.A. | W.A. Tas. N.T. A.C.T. AUEL 
pt ed ae ee eo 
Year ended— i | 1 H 
joth June, 1953 3,420,17312,362,440 1,248,823 749,500' 612,735 308,926, 16,353! 28,428!8,747,376 


31st Dec., 1953 ;3:445,165|2,385,011/1,261,435 757,765, 622,697, 313,196, 16,747| 29,7%2)8,838,728 
; : I : : i \ 








§ 5. Elements of Increase. 


Natural Increase, p. 336, Increase by Net Migration, p. 339 and Total Increase, p. 341.— 
The following table shows particulars of natural increase, increase by net migration 
and total increase during the year 1953 :— 


POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE, INCREASE BY NET MIGRATION AND TOTAL 
INCREASE, 1953. 


zo FPort-nioscp AnoRicrns <\ 
UDING PULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS. ) 


| ] 
Particulars. <N.S.W.' Vic. | Qld. | S.A. WAL | Tas. | NT. | ACT. | Aust. 






































Naturat INcrEASE (Excess or Birtas over Deatas). 
: | | 
Persons 43,183 | 30,911 | 19,776; 11,194 | 10,790 ; 5,185 344 664 | 122,047 
Rate(a) 12.54! 12.96 15.68 | 14.77 17.32 | 16.55 20.54 22.35 13.82 
IncrEASE BY Net Mioration. 
we on 
Persons oe | 75343 | 17,562 2,715 2,791 | 8,258 1,672 | 718 1,838 42,897 
| < 
TotaL INCREASE. 
: 7 
Persons oy 50,526 | 48,473 | 22,491 | 13,985 29,048 | 6,857 1,062 2,502 164,944 
t 























(a) Excess of births over deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 


§ 9. Oversea Migration. 


Classes of Arrivals and Departures, p. 362.—Arrivals and departures during 1953 
were :—Permanent new arrivals, 74,915; Australian residents returning from abroad, 
42,695 ; temporary visitors arriving, 45,515; total arrivals, 163,125: Australian residents 
departing permanently, 32,032; Australian residents departing temporarily, 39,946; 
temporary visitors departing, 48,250; total departures, 120,228. 
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CHAPTER X.—VITAL STATISTICS. 
$1. Marriages, § 2. Fertility and Reproduction, and § 3. Mortality. 


Numbers and Rates, pp. 377-8, 382, 387, 398-9 and 403-4.—The following table 
shows totals and rates for marriages, live births, deaths and infant deaths for 1953 :— 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, DEATHS AND INFANT DEATHS, 1953. 














{ 
Particulars. N.S.W.] Vic. 1 Qld. S.A. | WA 4 Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Aust. 

i | ce} 

| 
a ql Number | 27,573] 19,238) 9,859] 6,149] 5; 03%) 2,424 154 21%, 70,640 
Marriages “| Rate(a) 8.00, Baal 7.82 ee 8.08 7.74 9.20 7.10' 8.00 
Live Births _, J Number | 74,890 53,561' 30,782} 18,156’ 15, 862! 7,736) 460 788 202,235 
Rate(a) 21.74) 22. 46! 24.40) 23. 96; 25.47, 24.70) 27. 1470036. 52) 22.90 
Deaths _, g Number | 31,707 22 3650! 11,006 6,962! 5,072, 2,553 124 80,188 


Rate(a) 9.20. 9.50! 8.72} 9.19] 8.15 8.15 és 4.17, 9.08 
Infant Deaths..J Number} 1,845 1,133, 769) 375 378, 177 18 17] 4,712 
Rate(e) a4) es 24.98) 20.65, 23.83 22.88) 39.13) 21.57] 23.30 

i 














(a) Number per 1,000 of mean population. (b) Late in 1952, with the provision of maternity 
accommodation in Queanbeyan, the number of births registered in Canberra declined. The number of 
births in 1953 to mothers resident in the Territory was 26. 66 per 1,000 of mean population. (c) Number 
of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births registered. 


§1. Marriages. 


Age and Conjugal Condition at Marriage, p. 379.—A summary of the previous conjugal 
condition of bridegrooms and brides in 1952 in relation to age at marriage is as follows :— 


AGE AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES : AUSTRALIA, 
1952. 











{ Bridegrooms. Brides. 


























Age at Marriage. — Se ES a 
(Years ee lee 
Bachelors.'Widowers.} Divorced.}| Total. | Spinsters.! Widows. | Divorced.| Total. 
| = | 
Under 20 wh 2,304 | : sg 2,304 ! 14,734 7 5 14,746 
20-24... +e f 31,034 | 12 50 31,096 | 33,794 109 315 34,218 
25-29.. -. | 19,886 | 96 554 20,536 | 10,200 277 1,183 11,660 
30~-34.. + 6,637 198 1,020 7,855 : 1226 | 418 1,254 4,898 
35-39.. a 2.964 205 1 1,029 4,288 | 1,568 | 516 1,096 3,180 
40-44.. oe W497, 357 1 874 2,722 827 , 467 663 1,957 
45-49... 3 835 | 389 567 1,791 504 456 385 1,345 
50-54... a 408 | 474 349 1,231, 251 | 435 222 908 
55-59. oo 177 » 487 192 856 146 324 93 563 
60-64. . ah 115 512 86 713. 73 263 33 369 
65 and over... 95 Y 630 ° 55 780 | 54 261 3 328 
| Ae ee et | 
| | 
Total .. | 65,946 3,450 4:776 | 74,172 65,377 | 31533 5,262 | 74,172 
\ 





In 1952 the proportional distribution (per cent.) of bridegrooms and brides according 
to previous conjugal condition was :— 


Bridegrooms: Bachelors, 88.91 ; Widowers, 4.65; Divorced, 6.44. 
Brides : Spinsters, 88.14; Widows, 4.76; Divorced, 7.10. 


The average age in 1952 of bridegrooms was 28.79 years and of brides 25.61 years. 


Celebration of Marriages, pp. 380-1.—The number of marriages in 1952 celebrated by 
ministers of religion in the various denominations or by civil officers was as follows. 
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MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION, 1952. 





i : } 1 | cao 
! Australia. 
























































i : ee 
Denomination, 'NS.W) Vie. | Qld. | Sa. | Waa.| Tas, | NT PACT | | portion 
b No. 
of 
| oe Total 
% 
Church of England | 10,967 | 5,695 | 2,726 | 1,413 | 1,710 936 23 82 | 23,552 | 31-75 
Roman Catholic .. 6,514 | 4,410 | 2,384! 930 994 489 44 75 115,840 | 21.36 
Methodisi .. ' 3,071 | 2,869 | 1,665 |} 1,797 738 441 IZ 1x | 10,603 | 14.29 
Presbyterian ++ 3,513 | 3,902 | 1.974 299 444 132 13 | 18 | 10,295 | 13.88 
Congregational ..' 331 346 125° 274 12 60 isn, of 1 | 1,260 1.70 
Baptist .. ++ | 378 353 ror: 172 64 64 te 2} 1,224 1.65 
Lutheran a 10g 197 214 339 22 I a I 883 r.1g 
Church of Christ .. ! Il4 324 80 | 157 74 16 fee ats 765 1.03 
Salvation Army .. 88 t 88 gr 33 2 17 71 ie 349 0.47 
Greek Orthodox .. - 127 4 34 2 33 50 oe se Soe 325 O.44 
Seventh-Day  Ad- ' ' : 
ventist ert 86 30 26 | 13 2 9 oe af 191 | 0.26 
Other Christian ..' 9 172 163 144 5I 84 33 os - 647 0.87 
Hebrew «(144 | 213 7 2 17 I wid = 384 0.52 
Total ++ 25,614 | 18,663 | 9,669 | 5,507 |_ 4.372 | 2.1990 104 | _ 190 | 66,318 | 89.41 
Civil Officers =... 3,737 |_1,557 387 = 1,017 | 354 33 35 {_7,854 | 10.59. 
Grand Total | 29,351 | 20,220 {70,036 6,241 | 5,389 | 2,553 137 225 | 74,172 {100.00 
Proportion or TOTAL. 
(Per Cent.) 
Denominational .. | 87.27 | 92.30 | 96.15 | 88.24 | 81.13 | 86.13 | 75.91 | 84.44 89.41 
Civil 12.73 7-70 3-85 | 11.76 | 18.87 | 13.87 | 24.09 | 15.56 10.59 


Suramarized tables of Australian marriage statistics for 1952 will be found in the 
Monthly Australian Demographic Review, No. 31, July, 1953. 


§ 2. Fertility and Reproduction. 


Gross and Net Reproduction Rates for Females, pp. 389-90.—In 1952 the gross 
reproduction rate was 1.547 and the net reproduction rate (based on 1946-48 mortality 
experience) was 1.468. 


Fertility of Marriages, p. 391.—For the year 1952 the number of nuptial confinements 
per marriage on the basis explained on p. 391 was 2.63. This figure must be read in 
conjuction with the text on that page. 


Age, Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers, p. 394.--The following table 
shows for 1952 the number of married mothers according to each duration of marriage 
together with the total issue and average issue in each group. 

















Duration of 1 Total Total Average " Duration of i ‘Total | rotal | Average 

Mociage amet Tssue. 7 Issue. ‘ ae : barreled _ issue. | Issue. 
o- I Se 25,169 | 25,632 ' 1.02 || 14-15 .. | 25388 ° 11,2591 4.71 
I- 2 «+ | 24,346 | 29,162 | 1.20 || 15-16 .. | I,97I > 9,919 | 5.03 
2- 3 «+ | 21,797 ! 36,403 1.67 || 16-17 .. $7,634 8,822 | 5.40 
3-4 ++. 20,007 } 40,052 | 2,00 || 17-18 at 1,219 6,845 5.62 
4-5 ++ | 18,415 , 42,251 | 2.29 18-19 ie 896 5,381 | 6.07 
5- 6 .. | 15,787 | 41,202 | 2.61 || 19-20 as 707! 4,467 | 6.32 
6-7 -. | 12,209 | 34,707 2.84 || 20-21 a 537 39509} 6.53 
7-8 ei 9,006 ; 27,496 | 3.05 | 21-22 a 345. 2,476} 7.18 
8-9 ~ 7.514 | 24,837 | 3-31 | 22-23 .. | 318 + 2,223 | 6.99 
g-Io0 ‘es 7,381 | 25,430 3.45 || 23-24 Sau 203 } 1,596 7.86 
10-11 .. | 6,998 | 25,317 | 3.62 | 24-25 sot 14t | 1,178 | 8.35 
II-12 ae 5,241 ; 20,687 | 3.95 | 25and over § 168! 1,470! 8.75 
12-13 ac 4,190 | 17,360 4-14 
13-14 me 3,083 | 13,798 | 4.48 | Total .. | 191,670 | 463,479 | 2.42 
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The average number of children born to mothers in the various age groups in 1952 
was :—Under 20 years, 1.20; 20-24 years, 1.65; 25-29 years, 2.29; 30-34 years, 
2.993; 35-39 years, 3.69; 40-44 years, 4.55; and 45-49 years, 5.53. The average for 
mothers of all ages was 2.42. 

A classification of mothers by age group and previous issue is given for 1952 in the 
following table :— 


NUPTIAL CONFINEMENTS : AGE OF MOTHER AND PREVIOUS ISSUE, AUSTRALIA, 

















1952. 
Age of Mother (Years). 3 

= fr 2 . Total 

Previous Issue. ! Married 
Under | 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-45. Seedy Mothers: 

| oe 

° . ' 7,385 | 29,793 | 18,096 | 6,641 | 2,674 615 34 65,238 
I | 1,425 | 17,156 | 22,299 | 10,272 | 3,724 7O9 + 42 55,027 
2 140 | 5,830 | 13,728 | 10,455 | 4,601 987 | 50 35,791 
3 12 | 1,536 | 5,641 | 6,211 | 3,631 897 60 17,988 
4 2 320 | 1,954 | 2,871 | 2,291 671 41 8,150 
5 mg 44 718 | 1,391 | 1,294 492; 32 3,971 
6 14 2691 675 7Or 346 ! 31 2,096 
7 2 76! 345| 493 {| 242! 15 1,173 
8 a 24} 166} 304 184 21 699 
9 ae 6 74 178 ri! 10 379 
Io and over 3 52 228 233 , 42 558 





eee | 























Total Married 
Mothers 


: 8,964 | 54,695 162,814 | 39,153 | 20,179 | 5.487 - 


378 191,670 





t 
\ 
1 
t 
| 
i 
) 
! 
| 
t 








Nuptial First Births, pp. 395-6.—The number and proportion of first. births in 
1952 according to duration of marriage of the mothe: was :— 


FIRST BIRTHS : DURATION OF MARRIAGE, AUSTRALIA, 1952. 














Duration of Marriage. Number of First Births. pouperien eg. soe ay 
Urges 
Under 8 months $ a Be 10,461 16.03 
8 months .. ee ze ae 2,255 3.46 
9 » : . | 4,784 7-33 
Io ,, se 4,035 6.19 
my : 3,442 5.28 
Total under 1 year a ac 24,977 ' 38.29 
I~ 2 years ase an i 19,861 ' 30.44 
2-3» wh se sua 8,427 12.92 _ 
3-4 55 os A ae | 4,503 6.90 
4-5 » ie és BA 2,763 4.24 
5-10, a “i ren 3,870 i 5-93 
10-15, oi ie ran 716 : 1.10 
15 yearsand over .. se tat 121 0.18 
=~ 
Total H 65,238 : 100.00 
! 








A comprehensive summary of the Australian birth statistics for 1952 will be found 
in the Monthly Australian Demographic Review, No. 34, October, 1953. 
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§ 3. Mortality. 


Infant Deaths : Causes of Death, pp. 407-8.—The principal causes of death of children 





CAUSES OF DEATH: CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE, AUSTRALIA, 1952. 














Number Number 
: Death 
5 Deaths S 
Cause of Death. Under Cause of Death. under 
one one 
Year. Year. 
ox L 
Tuberculosis as Se, a Bronchitis .. ea [ 37 
Septicaemia and pyaemia Rie a 17 || Other diseases of the ‘Tespiratory system 59 
Diphtheria . a fox ae 4 |} Hernia and intestinal obstruction as 45 
Whooping Cough om ia ae 18 |} Gastro-enteritis and colitis, age four 
Meningococcal infections bas ics 54 weeks andover... 4 133 
Measles es wet 5 || Other diseases of the digestive system . ua 24 
Other infective and parasitic diseases ae 30 || Diseases of the genito-urinary system .. 12 
Neoplasms .. 18 |! Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue .. 9: 
Allergic, endocrine sy stem, etc., diseases | Diseases of the bones and Orsaus of 
Diseases of the blood ae ove Il movement ‘ os 3 
Mental, etc., gaan _ we | ‘| Congenital malformations sa ve 813 
Meningitis ax ‘ oe ae 59 Certain diseases of early infancy— 
Encephalitis a Aa Ir | Without mention of immaturity vel 1,044 
Erythroedema polyneuritica a ae 13 With immaturity .. oe 1,810 
Otitis media and mastoiditis .. 15 || Symptoms and ill-defined conditions .. 22 
Other diseases of the nervous system, ete. 31 || Accidents, poisoning and violence oe 133 
Diseases of the circulatory system ee 19 ' 








Pneumonia, age four weeks and over .. 301 All Causes... ma oe 4;797 





DEATHS FROM CERTAIN DISEASES OF EARLY INFANCY : AUSTRALIA, 19852. 








Without Mention | . : 
| of Immaturity. With Immaturity. | Total. 
on Cause of Death. — ed Bata ioe 
No. | Fe- | Per- Fe- | Per- |asaye,| Fe- | Per- 


; Males. 


| Males.! maies.| sons. males.: sons, "| males.| sons. 





| 
760 | Intracranial and spinal in- | ! 
jury at birth .. on | 192 116 308 63 26. 89 255 142 397 
761 | Other birth injury 68 34 102 76 50 ‘ 126 144 84 228 
762 | Post-natal asphyxia and ate- 








lectasis I44 105 249 175 113 i 288 | 319 218 | 537 
763 | Pneumonia of the new born 72 49 121 25 20 45+ 97 69 4 166 
764 | Diarrhoea of the newborn .. Ir 


4 6 2 3 5 


a 
wn 


765 | Ophthalmia neonatorum 
766 | Pemphigus neonatorum 

767 | Umbilical sepsis .. 

768 } Other sepsis of newborn 
769 | Neonatal disorders arising 
from maternal] toxaemia. . 
770 | Waemolytic disease of new- 
born (erythroblastosis) .. 
771 | Haemorrhagic disease of 
newborn 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment 
773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar 
to early infancy 
774 | Immaturity with mention of 
any other subsidiary con- 
dition 

775 | Immaturity subsidiary to 
some other cause oe 
776 | Immaturity unqualified 


18 69 47 


23! 83 58 141 


14 32 29 40 





FI 47 118 12 II 


16 12 





28 7 6 13 23 x8 41 
13 os 8 


34 17 5r 43 31, 741 77 48 | 125 





15 12' 27 Is 12 27 





458 |1,048! 590] 458 | 1,048 














Total, Class XV. 1,040 | 770 | 1.810 11,676 12,177 | 2,854 
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Age Distribution, p. 409.—A summary of the ages at death for Australia for the year 
1952 is given in the following table :— 


AGE AT DEATH: AUSTRALIA, 1952. 





















































Fe- Per- Re- e 

Age at Death. Males. | Fe | Fer Age at Death. j Males.| Ne. | Fer- 
Underr week... one 1,711 | 1,221 | 2,932 |] Total 5- 9 years.. 290 224 514 
1 week and under 2 wecks.. 138 108 246 » YOrIZ 4, -- 206 143 349 
2weeks,, ,, 3 1 «+ 54 49 103 » 5-19 5, -- 446 160 606 
3 » » 4 28days.. 45 30 75 ss, 20-24 3, «- 665 226 891 
2 2-25-29 ee 675 333 | 1,008 

1 30-34 5) 636 437 | 1,073 

Total under 28 days .. | 1,948 | 1,408 | 3,356 9 35-39 ony ee 864 613} 1,478 
es 9 40-44 4, «+ | 1,184 812 | 1,996 

| yy 45-49 oy ++ | 0,772 | 1,107 | 2,879 

28 days and under 3 months 238 174 412 |} 4, 50-54 3, ++ | 2,570 | 3,554 | 4,124 
3 months and under 6 ,, 255 196 45t ff 5, 55-59 5, «++ | 3,526 | 2,137 | 5,663 
6 ” mon IB gy 333 245 578 |) 1 Go-64 4, «. | 5,140 | 2,983 ) 8,123 
‘4, 65-69 4, «- | 5,876 | 3,805 | 9,681 

ta: 70-74 5, -- | 5,807 | 4,425 | 10,232 

Totatunder ryear .. | 2,774 | 2,023 | 4,797 » 75-79 5 ++ | 5,211 | 4,938 | 10,149 
eee » 80-84 5, -. | 4,210 | 4.719 | 8,929 

» 85-89 ., .. 1 2,400 | 3,104 | 5,504 

1year .. a a 270 274 544 2 90-94 5) -- 772 | 1,194 | 1,966 
2 years .. ae me Zt 125 296 |: x» 95-99 5, «- 152 238 390 
Be AG a “Be as on 119 80 199 |, >; oo and over.. 7 19 26 
ot rr a a 95 69 164 Age not stated | 13 4 7 
Total under 5 years .. | 3,429 | 2,571 | 6,000 Total, All Ages .. | 45,851 | 35,746 | 81,597 














Causes of Death, pp. 411-5.—The total number of deaths in Australia in.1952 accord- 
ing to the causes of death used in the abbreviated list of 50 causes and the death-rate 
per million of mean population from each of these causes were as shown in the following 
table. Only the code numbers of the abbreviated list have been shown and reference 
should be made to pp. 412-5 for the titles or the groupings of detailed list numbers. 


CAUSES OF DEATH: AUSTRALIA, 1952. 
ABBREVIATED List OF 50 CaUSES (BASED ON THE SIXTH REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
































List). 
Code No. Number of Deaths. eas eS Code No. Number of Deaths. Rate per 
(espe | geo. ee ap vospcne 
— i 12-5 ‘ 

for Titles). | Males. | emates.] Persons. cae for Titles), | Males. | Females.| lersons. ee 
Bit S84 1 281 1,165 135 H} B27 aa 1,163 ' 856 2,019 233 
B 2 70 1 55 125 14 |, B28 oe 1,051 1,161 2,212 257 
B 3 150 | 54 204 24 |) B29 re 678 | 730 ' 1,408 163 
B 4 2| 3 5 1 |) B30 a 105 | 114 ' 219 25 
b 5 * cel oe ve, hy Boar a 1,532: 1,261 2,793 323 
5 6 18 | 24 42 5 || I 32 Fal 596 , 227: 823 95 
Bo? 5) 3 8 1}} B33... 456 135 591 68 
B 8 14 | 19 33 4 || B34 + 110 64 174 20 
Bg 9) 14 23 3 || B35... 294 247+ 541 63 
Bio 75° 61 136 16 B 36 243 235! 478 55 
Bir on os g is ie es B 37 269 | 139; 40S 47 
Biz o 67: 42 109 13 || B38 869 742 1,67 186 
B13 ie ee a2 ‘SE aa B39 653. 653 75 
Big es 16 16 32 4 |} Bago ca 190 19 22 
Brg on 4}. 4 fe B 41 | 603 487 1,090 126 
B16 a6 3 ? 10 I B42 718 444 1,162 134 
B17 a 167 j 122 289 33 |} B43 { 115 ! 80 195 23 
B18 on 5,815 | 5.322 | 11,137 1,288 || B44 B44 654. 1,497 173 
Bro... 1731 ~ 184 357 4 || Bas 865 865 | 1,733 200 
B20 an 380 | 705 1,085 125 || B46 2,740 3,264 | 6,004 810 
Baz . 125 | 197 322 37 || BE 47... 1,697 383: 2,080 ; 240 
R22  .. | 4,675 6,123 10,798 | 1,248 | BE 48 ..! 1,950 972, 2,922. 338 
B23 or Or , 54} 145 17 | BE 49 694 225 919 106 
B24 ar 54 ' 60 + 114 13} BE 50 94 | 42 136° 16 
Bags... 372) 4yz &r4 94 — i 
B 26 ++ 135343 ! B.agr | 21,784 2,519 | All Causes | 45,851 | 35.746 81,597 ' 9,434 
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CHAPTER XI.—EDUCATION. 


§ 8. Universities. 


Commonwealth Grants, pp. 463-4.—The States Grants (Universities) Act No. 75 of 
1953 (assented to roth December, 1253) repealed the 1951 Act, and shall be deemed to 
have come into operation on ist January, 1953. The main provisions are summarized 
below :— 


Section 5 (1.).—-If the sum of the fees and State grants received by a University 
during either of the years 1953 and 1954 exceeds the amount specified in column 2 of the 
table below, the grant to the State for that year is—- 


(a) an amount equal to one-third of the excess, and 
(b) the amount shown in column 3 of the table. 


Section 5 (2.).—The maximum amount payable under Section 5 (1.) (a) above is 
shown in column 4. 


Section 6.—The State will, in the year in which payment is reccived, pay to the 
University concerned an amornt equal to the grants received and must ensure that— 


(a) the grant under Section 5 (1.) (a) is applied for expenditure, not being capital 
expenditure, on university purposes ; 

(b) of the grant under Section 5 (1.) (8), the amount shown in column 5 is applied 
towards the teaching and administrative costs of the residential colleges 
of the University and the remainder for expenditure, not being capital 
expenditure, on university purposes. 

Section g.—The provisions of the 195i Act shall be decnicd to lave operated in 
respect of the year 1952 as if the amounts set out on page 464 of Chapter XI.—Education 
in relation to the New South Wales University of Technology had been the following :— 
£7,280; £81,885 ; £605,805; £30,826; £2,356. 


COMMONWEALTH GRANTS TO THE STATES FOR UNIVERSITY PURPOSES. 























(£.) 
= ss 
‘ : 
H A tof! Maxi Amount for 
Amount of ! qmaneiad ‘ jenpunt. peeching ang 
feesand > assistance payable trativ: a 
University. i State 1 “under under costs of 
i grants. | Section 5. 1 Section 5. residential 
| j (t.) (0). ' (1.) (a). colleges. 
@) a ae ee a (5) 
| alana 
New South Wales— | ; 
University of Sydney ‘ se 783,369 270,023 202,140 8,900 
N.S.W. University of Technology ++ | 605,805 81,885 61,652 2,356 
New England University College .. 64,164 13,099 | 9,960 220 
Victoria—University of Melbourne... 655,159 220,414 | 165,000 © 7,265 
Queensland—University of Queensland 309,269 93,226 69,780 | 3,073 
South Australia—University of Adelaide | 272,304 93,893 70,320 3,095 
Western Australia—University of West- i 
ern Australia os ois 183,531 62,845 475400 | 1,668 
Tasmania—University of Tasmania +. [° 106,319 33,127 22,920 505 
1 t 
Total Ce a .. | 2,980,010 i 868,512 649,172 | 27,082 
\ i : 
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CHAPTER XII.—PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


§ 2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts, § 3. Higher Courts (Judges’ Courts), 
§ 4. Civil Courts, § 5. Police and Prisons. 


Convictions, Bankruptcies, Police, Prisons, pp. 491, 494, 496, 503, 505-6.—The following 
table is a summary of the more important statistics of this chapter for the latest year for 
which the information is available :— 

PUBLIC JUSTICE : SUMMARY, 1952. 


Particulars. N.S.W.} Vie. Ra S.A. | W.A. } Tas. ony A.C.T. | Aust. 
s a @ 





Convictions for serious 
crime, Magistrates’ 
» No 






































Courte 17,858! 7,602) 2,916/(«)1,945] 3.446) 1,126 149 173i 35,215 
Convictions for Drunken- 
ness .. .. No. 79.088} 21,526! 22,932](4)6,307} 6,042 816 424] 541) 137,676 
Convictions at Higher | 
Courts— : 
Offences against the \ 
Person .» No. f(a) 411 202! 120 86 64 35 tol 8 936 
Offences against Pro- 
perty .. No. [{a) 1,173 a 284 214 145 123 13} 81 2,502 
Other Offences ss ((@) 45 59 1§ 28 4 13 3 a 158 
| | = 
Total .. x» ((@) 1,629) 885 419 328 233 I7t 26 16 3,685 
Bankruptcies (a) .. No. 298 184 116 100 64 44 as (b) 806 
Liabilities £ {1,045,490| 597,244! 417,158) 320,768] 337,541| 44,078{ .. (8) {2,762,279 
Assets £ | 685,397) 383,094] 382,730| 202,016| 293,857! 25,488 28 (8) {1,972,582 
Police .. .. No. 4,688} 2,992) 2,449/(a)I,091I(@) g29)(a) 418 50 60) 12,677 
Prisons .. wie og NM) 15 9 7 16a) x9|{a) 2 2 Sa 70 
Prisoners in Gaol.. ,, |(a@) 2,231] 1,248 538 437\(@) 374\(@) 154) 44 “5 5,026 








(a) Year 1952-53. (5) Included in New South Wales. 


CHAPTER _XIII.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 
A. PUBLIC HEALTH. 


§ 9, Hospital Benefits Act, § 12. Pharmaceutical Benefits Act, 
§ 13. Pensioner Medical Service. 


Hospital Benefits, pp. 529-30, Pharmaceutical Benefits, p. 53l, Pensioner Medical 
Service, p. 531, The National Health Act 1953.—The Hospital Benefits Act 1951, the 
Pharmaceutical Benefits Act 1947-1952 and the National Health Service Act 1948-49 
providing these respective benefits were repealed by the National Health Act 1953. 
This Act is largely a consolidating measure, designed to put into statute form all phases 
of the National Health Scheme. Parts J.—Preliminary and TI.—National Health 
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Services came into operation on 18th December, 1953, Part VII.—Pharmaceutical 
Benefits commenced on 12th May, 1954 and the remainder on 14th April, 1954. Benefits 
payable under the former Acts were continued at existing rates and under the same 
conditions. Particulars of the hospital and pharmaceutical benefits and of the pensioner 
medical service provided under the scheme will be found in Chapter XIII. 


Medical Benefits—A national medical benefits scheme was introduced on Ist July, 
1953. This scheme is based on the principle of voluntary insurance, persons who are 
contributors to an approved medical benefits organization being entitled under the 
scheme to receive part reimbursement by the Commonwealth of payments made for 
medical services to themselves or their dependants. The benefits were originally pre- 
scribed under the National Health (Medical Benefits) Regulations, now superseded by the 
National Health Act 1953. 


Commonwealth medical benefits are set out in the First and Second Schedules of the 
National Health Act 1953. Benefits in the First Schedule which cover the ordinary 
services provided by a general medical practitioner must be matched by registered 
organizations. Second Schedule Commonwealth benefits are mainly of a specialist 
nature. Registered organizations do not have to match these benefits. 


B. INSTITUTIONS. 


§ 2, Public Hospitals (other than Mental Hospitals), 


Number, Staff, etc., pp. 533-4.—The following table gives a summary of details relating 
to public hospitals in each State for the year 1951-52 :— 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : SUMMARY, 1951-52. 





























re ) 

Particulars. N.S.W. bi Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. | Total. 
Hospitals a No. 257 101 136 61 96 23 | Tt 675 
Medical staff .. ”» 3,684 1,623 567 490 296 208 , 21 6,889 
Sette eG ” pire 5,589 $593 11774 1908 855 i ae 24,556 

eds Se 7% 18,762 10,42 3551 | 7 Pk Ty : 1 132 
In-patients (Cases) treated si 2 | 34% sachin ica ts y aces 
during year .. No. | 376,343 | 176,417 | 175,164 ; 59,374 | 72,858 | 31,663 ; 4,201 896,020 
Inmates at end of year ,, 14,171 7,560 6,437 | 2,297 2,414 1,135 147 34,161 
5 , ese daily | ba re | 
number... } 13,64 7:337 +335 2,370 2,589 | 1,1 136 1552 
Out-patients treated ’ooo | 1.047 aus 33 a (b) 109 86 ; e: 333355 
Revenue— £000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’o00. | £'cco. £’000. = £’000. £’o00. 
Government aid es (c) 6,692 |(d)3,702 1,869 2,538 1,040 | 174 
Commonwealth hospital 13,140 32,046 
benefits . Be 1,010 895 434 347 183. 22 
Public subscriptions .. | 129 T,OI5 3 172 103 | 2) ii 1.424 
Fees a -. | 1,857 1,299 325 332 222 54 7 4,096 
Total on ++ | 15,375 | 10,254 41965 3,055 3,223 1,284 5 204 38,363 
Expenditure— i 
Salaries and wages... 10,193 4,637 2,831 1,706 1,573 831° 87 21,858 
Buildings, upkeep, etc. 499 235 120 138 73 ari IL 1,097 
Capital : me 73 3,018 088 222 436 a 1 42 4,779 
Total . ++ | 36,174 | 11,432 5,983 | 3,053 35134 1,289 204 41,269 
(a) Year ended 31st March, 1952. (5) Estimated. (c) Excludes loan receipts and 


expenditure, (d) Year 1950-51. 
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§ 4. Mental Hospitals. 
Number, Staff, etc., pp. 535-7.—The following table gives a summary of details 
relating to mental hospitals in each State for the year 1951-52. 
MENTAL HOSPITALS : SUMMARY, 1951-52. 
> bees 
. Particulars. ) N.S.W Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust. ,W. Aust. ‘Tas. Total. 
th hs | (a) (2) (a) 
Hospitals No. ! 13 9 4 ait 4: I 33 
Medical staif s +(e) 66 73 Io 8; 6' 2 167 
Nursing staff fe » «1,925 1,418 817 397 - 244 184 4,985 
Beds and cots .. dg - 12,189 6,510 4,191 2,427 | 1,506 750 27,573 
[n-patients treated » | 14,813 8,701 5,300 2,837, 1.808: o8r 345440 
(Inmates at end of year .. ae 12,873 7,568 4,388 2,425: 1.599 FIO 29,563 
» » Average daily number .. | 11,235 6,517 45155 2,358! 1,517 707 26,489 
Revenue— .  £’000 £’000. | £’o000. £’000. | £*000 ‘ £’o000. £’aco. 
Fees 84 12 116 9 19 | 2 8 ZO1 
Mental institution benefits ae 203 149 P -34.. 18° 4 408 
Other ‘ .. {(@) 88 20 3 Bri 9! I 152 
Total ‘ 416 285 12 844 51 13 B61 
Expenditure— ; ‘ ; 
Salaries and wages " 1,657 1,11 618 355 278 + 153 4,172 
Upkeep, etc., buildings 78 151 6' 41 26 8 310 
Other ae 1,306 1,041 460 245 173 97 3,322 
Capital Expenditure a 341 401 112 48 43. 2 945 
Total 3.382 2,704 1 1.196 689 520 258 8.749 





(a) Year 1951 except for revenue and expenditure, which relate to the year 1951-52. 
(c) In addition there are 39 visiting specialists who are paid for their services. 


the Epileptic Home. 


(d) Inchides £31,000 Commonwealth Hospital Benefits. 


CHAPTER XIV.—WELFARE SERVICES. 


A. COMMONWEALTH SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS. 


(8) Includes 


§ 2. Commonwealth Expenditure on Social and Health Services. 


States, 1952-53, p. 539.—The following table shows ea s of payments of social 
and health services in each State during 1952-53 :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES, 
YEAR 1952-53. 














(£'000.) 
1 ' { 
Social and Health Services. NS.W. Vie. Q'land. S. oe WW. Aust.( Tas. Total 
{a) yes 
Age and Invalid Pensions .. 30,533 \ 17,476 | 10,723 6,305 ! 4,842 2,542 72424 
Funeral Benefits wud aay ti 112! 7o 37 24 4 18 9 270 
Maternity Allowances we 1,195 | 872 497 305 ; 249 128 }(¢) 3,248 
Chitd Endowment 20,012 ; 13.996 t 8,343 4:770 , 4,053 2,059 jd 53,244 
Widows’ Pensions 2,630. 1,535 | 1,059 486 « 404 220 6,334 
ba Nala ment and Sickness Bene- | 
s— ‘ | 
Unemployment ' 2,686 ! O24 { 662 132 1 124 42 4,570 
Sickness 546 - 370 209 134 | 35 419 1,393 
Special(e) 73 141 | 40 17! 13 8 292 
Community Rehabilitation 87 167. 54 85 53 8 454 
Hospital Benefits nd 2,842 ° 1,805 1,136 630 551 259 7:22 
Tuberculosis Campaign(f) 1.519 1,662 541 389 400 165 4,876 
Pharmacentical Benefits 2,470 1,835 354 636 505 138 1(9)6,487 
National Health Services-— | 
Medical Benefits for Pensioners. . 8038 404 208 169 119 32, 1:740 
Pharmaceutical Benefits for Pen- | i 
sioners . x 365 139 97 65 49 14 | 729 
Nutrition for Children 706 . 433 55 175 gz 60 41,521 
Miscellaneous Services 46: 26 54 13 17 13 (A) 183 
Mental Institution Benefits 209 151 99 36 15 To | _ 523 
Total 66.839 ' 42,006 | 24,668 ' 14,374 11.792, 5,756 1165,511 





(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 
payments overseas, £2.000. 
to migrants. 
Office Administration. 


({d) Includes payments overseas. £11,0c0. 
Y) Includes allowances and reimbursement to States. 
() Includes £14,000 Head Office administration. 


(b) Includes Northern Territory. 


(ce) Includes 


(e) Includes payments 
(7) Includes £49,000 Head 
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§3. Age and Invalid Pensions, § 4. Maternity Allowances, § 5. Child 
Endowment, and § 6. Widows’ Pensions. 


General, pp. 540-9.—The following table gives a summary of age and invalid and 
widows’ pensions, maternity allowances and child endowment for the year 1952-53 :— 


SOCIAL SERVICES : SUMMARY, 1952-53. 























(Number.) 
Particulars. ! NSW. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. IW. Aust.! ‘Tas. Aust. 
__@) (0) : 
Age and Invalid Pensions-— | { ' 
Age Pensions in force No. | 154,936! 93,353 | 54:235 | 34,207 | 25,679 | 12,380 374,791 
Invalid Pensions in force s» ° 33,546) 15.019 | 10,691 4,378 3.996 2,602 70,232 
Maternity Allowances— : ' , 
Claims paid es No. ' 74,011} §5,297 31,058 | 19,068 | 15,535 7,983 |e 203,042 
Child Endowment— i : 
ainily claims in force No. | 491,848) 328.561 ' 178,760 | 113.529 | 89,67% | 44,202 |d1,246,986 
Endowed children Ae i: 11,005,887] 672.525 | 393:539 | 234.582 | 192.991 | 98,619 |d2,599,026 
Widows’ Pensions— : : 
Pensions in furce os No. ' 16,812} 10,173 | 6,814 3,163 2,686 1,380 41,028 
Children for whom pensions | . ane 
paid . ae ot 7,815 3.844 | 3,158 1,334 1,127 702 17,980 
' { t 4 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) includes Northern Territory. (ce) Includes 


go cluims paid abroad. (/) Includes 415 claims and 883 children abroad. 


§ 7. Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 


Statistics, p. 551.—The following table shows the number of persons in each State 
admitted to benefit during the year, and the number on benefit at the end of the year 
1952~53, togother with corresponding particulars fer Australia for the year 1953-54 -— 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS : PERSONS ADMITTED TO AND ON 
BENEFIT, 1952-53 and 1953-54. 


: . | 
Unemployment. Sickness. Special.(a) Total.(a) 
























































i) 
State. SS ama a : tees soe 
‘ Males. |Females.} Males. |Females.!| Males. |Femiales.! Males. |Femeales.| Persons. 
Lat eat ga 
. NuMBER ADMITTED TO BENEFIT, 1952-53. 
: ae erent eee 
N.S. Wales(b) .. 76.668 11.972 | 15. 4,692 | 640 247 | 92.743 | 16,911 | 109,654 
Victoria 2. | 34-689 4.283 8, 2,580 383 ! 451: 43.538) 7.314 | 50,852 
Queensland se 3.827 1 7, 3.606 ' 620 151i 35,013 ' 5.584 { 40,597 
Sth. Australia(e) | 886} 3. 24 | 244! 56 + 10,161 ' 1,866 12,027 
Ww. Australia 399, 2. 637 { gi} 37, 10,160! 1.073 11,233 
Tasmania 203 1, 321 31: 38; 3.471 ' 562 4,033 
Australia— i= sy ara ti ee a J : ° 
1952-$3 .. 153,512 21,570 ' 39,565 | 10,760 | 2,009 , 980 | 195,086 | 33,310 | 228,396 
1953-54 -- | 52,418 9,715 | 43,944 | 12,592 \ 2,298 1,333 | 98,660 | 23,640 | 122,300 
ees be pets te, Daly ? Dia, ¢ Mins Sead 
; NuMBER ON BENEFIT, 30TH JUNE, 1953. 
N.S.W.(2) re 12,044 2,585 2.500 | 913 : 652 | 422 | 15.196 3,920 19,116 
Victoria -. | 5,056 883 1,565 | 494 - 80 ' 303 | 6.701 1,680 8,381 
Queensland... 3,017 660 Q10 277 94 186 4,021 1,123 5,144 
Sth. Australia(e) 505 150 5349 179 | 59: 45 | 1,113 374 1,487 
W, Australia .. 626 65 403 | o4° 20° 50; 1,049 209 1,258 
Tasmania eae 304 19 213° 38. 71 67 524 124 648 
! cf ‘ 
Australia— eS ae 7 [eee a * 
3oth June— , . ' ; } 
1953 we | 25,552 4,362 6,140 1,995 | gt2 | 1,073 | 28,604 7,430 36,034 
1954 oa 4,360 1,723 5:79I -  2,01r i 543 1,309 10,694 5,043 15,737 
= aie Se Be ' sai cos, «Gace 
(a) Excludes migrants receiving benefits. (4) Inchides Australian Capital Territory. (ec) Includes 


Northern Territory. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—PRIVATE FINANCE. 


A. CURRENCY. 


§ 2. Coinage. 


Issues of Australian Coins, p. 608.—The net issues of Australian coins to 30th June, 
1953, were :—silver, £32,196,000 ; bronze, £2,633,000 ; total, £34,829,000, 


§ 3. Notes. 


The Australian Note Issue, p. 614.—The average value of notes in circulation for the 
year 1952-53 was £319,730,000. This amount was distributed in denominations as 
follows :—10s., £9,738,000; £1, £68,286,000; £5, £152,679,000; £10, £88,257,000 ; 
£20, £6,000; £50, £55,000; £100, £60,000; and £1,000, £649,0c0. The amount held by 
the banks was £36,400,000 and by the public, £283,330,000. 


B. BANKING. 


§ 1. Cheque-Paying Banks. 


Commonwealth Bank, pp. 623—-4.—Particulars of the average liabilities and assets 
of the Central Banking Business and General Banking Division, etc., of the Commonwealth 
Bank for the year 1952-53 appear below :— 


The average liabilities of the Central Banking Business (including Note Issue De- 
partment) of the Commonwealth Bank for the year ended June, 1953 amounted to 
£874,913,000. Capital and Reserve Funds amounted to £11,023,000; Notes on Issue 
to £318,192,000; Special Accounts of Trading Banks to £212,S890,000; Other Deposits 
of Trading Banks to £45,447,000 ; Other Liabilities to £287,361,000. 


Particulars of the average assets are as follows :—Gold and Balances held abroad, 
£363,576,000 ; Australian Coin, £2,538,000; Cheques and Bills of other Banks, £6,595,000 ; 
Government and Other Securities (including Treasury Bills), £434,771,000; Bills 
Receivable and Remittances in Transit, £130,000 ; and Other Assets, £67,303,0c0. 


The average liabilities in Australia of the General Banking Division only, for the 
year ended June, 1953, were £131,870,000. Of this amount Deposits not bearing interest 
amounted to £96,664,000; Deposits bearing. interest to £22,817,000; Balances due to 
other Banks to £3,820,000 ; Other Liabilities to £8,569,000. 


The average assets in Australia, £138,762,000, included Cash and Cash Balances, 
£8,784,000; Special Deposit Account with Central Bank, £21,731,000; Balances with 
other Banks, £1,600,000; Treasury Bills, £17,239,000; Other Australian Public 
Securities, £25,840,000; Other Securities, £92,000; Loans, Advances and Bills Dis- 
counted, £59,492,000; Other Assets, £3,984,000. 


Private Trading Banks, pp. 624-6.—Average liabilities in Australia of the Private 
Trading Banks for the year ended June, 1953, were £1,187,705,000. Interminahle 
‘Deposits or Deposit Stock amounted to £226,000; Deposits not bearing interest to 
£943,747,000; Deposits bearing interest to £218,699,000; Notes in Circulation to 
£158,000; Balances due to other Banks to £10,628,000 ; Other Liabilities to £14,247,000. 
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Average assets in Australia amounted to £1,188,699,000. These comprised Cash 
and Cash Balances, £74,712,000; Special Accounts with Commonwealth Bank, 
£211,737,000; Balances with other Banks, £22,580,000; Treasury Bills, £123,059,000 ; 
Other Australian Public Securities, £86,513,000; Other Securities, £2,313,000; Loans, 
Advances and Bills Discounted, £638,092,000 ; All Other Assets, £29,693,000. 


Classification of Advances within Australia—Commonwealth Bank and Private Trading 
- Banks, p. 628.—Advances within Australia at the end of June, 1953 dissected by 
industries were :—Business advances—Agriculture, Dairying and Grazing, £148,279,000 ; 
Manufacturing, £141,481,000; Transport, Storage and Communication, £12,710,000; 
Finance and Property, £64,615,000; Commerce, £109,565,000; Miscellaneous, 
£42,618,000 ; Not elsewhere specified, £9,345,000; Total Business advances, £528,613,000; 
Advances to Public Authorities. £13,551,000; Personal advances, £127,912,000 ; 
Total, £670,076,000. 


Clearing House Returns, p. 630.—The average weekly bank clearings in each capital 
city for the year ended June, 1953 were as follows :—Sydney, £88,557,000 ; Melbourne, 
£78,965,000; Brisbane, £17,886,000; Adelaide, £16,794,000; Perth, £11,441,000; 
Hobart, £2,985,000; Total, £216,628,000. 


Debits to Customers’ Accounts—All Cheque-paying Banks, p. 630.—The average 
weekly debits to customers’ accounts in each State for the year 1952-53 for all cheque- 
paying banks (excluding debits to accounts of Australian Governments in capital cities) 
were as follows :—New South Wales, £151,938,000; Victoria, £131,998,000 ; Queensland, 
£43,796,000; South Australia, £30,063,000; Western Australia, £22,091,000; Tas- 
mania, £8,850,000; Australian Capital Territory, £580,000; Total, £389,316,000. 


§ 2. Savings Banks. 


All Savings Banks, p. 633.—The amounts on deposit in the several States at 30th 
June, 1953 were :—New South Wales, £319,149,000; Victoria, £319,971,000; Queens- 
land, £109,360,000; South Australia, £113,875,000; Western Australia, £49,794,000 ; 
Tasmania, £32,078,000; Northern Territory, £1,116,000; Australian Capital Territory, 
£2,154,000: Total £947,497,000. Total excess of deposits over withdrawals during 
1952-53 was £39,020,000, and interest added was £16,579,000. 


The number of operative accounts in the several States at 30th June, 1953 was :— 
New South Wales, 2,280,000; Victoria, 2,079,000; Queensland, 838,000; South Aus- 
tralia, 726,000; Western Australia, 414,000; Tasmania, 269,000; Northern Territory, 
9,000; Australian Capital Territory, 18,000; Total, 6,633,000. 


D. INSURANCE. 
§ 2. Life Assurance. | 


Life Assurance, pp. 646-51.—The following is a summary of the life assurance 
business transacted in Australia during 1953 (figures for 1952 in parentheses) compiled 
from monthly returns collected from the 22 companies registered under the Life Assurance 
Act 1945-1950, and excluding the Government Insurance Office of New South Wales 
and the Queensland State Government Insurance Office which operate only within their 
respective States. Particulars shown are therefore not entirely comparable with those in 
Chapter XVI., which are derived from annual returns and include business of the State 
Government Offices. 
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Ordinary Department and Industrial Department, respectively :-—New Policies 
Issued in Australia—Number 288,026 (280,928), 259,704 (275,589); Sum Assured, 
£244,860,000 (£222,033,000), £34,282,000 (£34,798,000); Policies Matured or Otherwies 
Discontinued in Australia—Number, 133,150 (116,018), 257,805 (243,181) ; Sum Assured 
£74,392,000 (£64,502,000), £19,819,000 (£17,991,000). Particulars of annuities are 
excluded. 


Premium receipts in Australia in 1953 amounted to £53,004,000 (£47,427,000) and 
£14,006,000 (£13,483,000), Ordinary and Industrial Departments, respectively. Claims, 
etc., paid amounted to £19,988,000 (£18,483,000) and £7,727,000 (£7,103,000), respec- 
tively. Particulars of annuities are included. 


CHAPTER XVII.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 
A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund, pp. 666 and 681.—The table below shows details of 
revenue and expenditure for the year 1952-53 and preliminary figures of revenue and 
expenditure for the year 1953-54 :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: REVENUE AND 




















EXPENDITURE. 
( £7000.) 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
Amount. Amount. 
Item. SSS Item. SS 
1952-53. | 1953-54. 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Pd pit eee kg simteteny | Ve.) aa 
Taxation— Defence Services ' 174,267 153,605 
Customs 6 va 70,720 94,758 | War and Repatriation Ser- 
Excise ins wy 113,104 125,460 vices ve |) I17,910 120,262 
Sales Tax... io 89,067 95,688 | Subsidies and Bounties |. 25,332 21,320 
Land Tax... os 3,250 221 | Departmental . 74,757 | 70,555 
Ineome Taxes ae 556,960 528,420 | National Welfare Fund— 
Wool Deduction ack — 2,223 —239 Expenditure on Social 
Pay-roil Tax tis 40,171 40,334 Services .. bee 165,511 | 176,565 
Estate Duty “ 8,393 9,825 
Entertainments Tax .. 6,708 1,977 | Business Undertakings— [| 
Other Taxes ts 15,314 3,956 Postmaster - General's 
Department F 69,917 72,244 
Broadcasting Services 4,556 4,684 
Total .. 6 895,404 900,450 Railways - a 3,944 4,137 
‘ Total .. | 78,417 81,065 
Business Undertakings— i faeces 
Postmaster - Sonar Territories Ae te 8 
Department 64,298 67,798 S3285 i 17,133 
Broadcasting Services. 3,806 3,867 
Railways a Ste 2,729 3,461 | Capital Works and Ser- 
vices— 
ee aed Defence Services . 42,304 37,578 
Total .. ~ 70,933 75,126 Business Undertakings 33,375 29,623 
| Other : 70,220 | 64,457 
Territories =. a 1,779 2,195 Total .. ve 145,£99 131,658 
Other Revenue sea 71,891 45,015 ——_———__ 
i Payments to or for States 182,891 194,248 
Self-Balancing Items... 51,863 6,091 
Grand Tota) «. | 1,040,067 | 1,022,786 Grand Total .- | 1,026,667 966,502 








| 


(a) Preliminary. 
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Taxation, 1953-54 Budget Proposals.—Under legislation introduced to implement 
the 1953-54 Commonwealth Budget proposals, the following changes were made in Com- 
monwealth taxation provisions :— 


Estate Duty, p. 670.—From the 28th October, 1953 the statutory exemption 
on estates passing to the widow, children or grand-children of the deceased was 
increased to £5,000 (from £2,000) decreasing on a graduated scale and ceasing 
to apply when the net value of the estate reaches £20,000. On estates passing 
to persons other than those referred to above, the statutory exemption was 
increased to £2,500 (from £1,000) and ceasing to apply at £10,000. Where the 
estate passes partly to these relatives and partly to others a proportionate allow- 
ance is made. In all cases the statutory exemption was varied to diminish by £1 
for every £3 of the excess value of the estate. 


The legislation also provided, as from 27th June, 1950, for a special 
deduction of £5,000 from estates of persons serving in Korea or Malaya. 


Under the Estate Duty Convention (United States of America) Act 1953, 
assented to on 11th December, 1953, relief was provided for double taxation on 
the estates of deceased persons. 


Gift Duty, p. 671.—Under the Gift Duty Convention (United States of 
America) Act 1953, assented to on 11th December, 1953, relief was provided for 
double taxation on gifts under certain conditions. 


Income Taxes, pp. 737-46.—The following changes and rates of tax apply for 
the 1953-54 financial year (income year 1953-54) for individuals :— 


Concessional Deductions, p. 737. Changes in concessional deductions 
were (a) for a dependent spouse, daughter-housekeeper, housekeeper or parent, 
£130 (increased from £104); (6) for education expenses, £75 (increased from £50) 
and (c) for medical expenses, £150 (increased from £roo), including dental 
expenses, £30 (increased from £20). 


Effective Exemplions from Tax, p. 738. For the financial year 1953-54 
the effect of the deductions for dependants was to exempt from taxation persons 
with incomes up to the amounts shown hereunder :— 


RESIDENT TAXPAYERS: EFFECTIVE EXEMPTIONS FROM TAX. 
(£.) 





Income Tax and 
Taxpayers with— Social Services 
Contribution. 





No dependants ae a av a re 104 
Wife Er a's he = a ein a 234 
Wife and one child 2 a a ane 312 
3 two children a sa 5 | 304 
as three children ra | 416 
43 four children ; | 468 





An aged person will be exempt from Income Tax and Social Services 
Contribution if the person's net income does not exceed £375 or, if contributing 
to the maintenance of a spouse, £750. 


Raies of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution on Individuals, 
p. 739.—Compared with 1952-53, rates for 1953-54 were reduced over all 
income ranges and the further tax on property incomes was abolished. For 
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the first time since the inception of Commonwealth Income Tax the same tax 


is payable on property as on personal exertion income. The rates of Income 
Tax and Social Services Contribution are— 


INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION—INDIVIDUALS : 
RATES OF INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION—1953-54. 





Total Taxable Income. 














Column 3. Column 4. 
| Tax and 
Column r. | Columa 2. ; Contribution on Tax and Contribution on Remainder of 
amount set out Taxable Income. 
Not less Not more in Column 1. 
than— than— | 
£ £ , £ sid. £ 
Nil 100 . Nil plus id. in each £1 
I0o 150 | o0 8 4, 4d. in each £1 in excess of 100 
150 200 ; 150, «2d ,, ” ” 150 
200 250 | 3 26 , «rd ,, s 3 200 
250 300 : 516 8 , 7d. ,, os se 250 
300 400 976, 22d ,, ” ” 300 
400 500 | 11010 , 28d. ,, 53 3 400 
500 600 : 39 4 2 55 33d. 7 2 eed 500 
600 790 ! 4319 2 ;, 38d. ed ” ” 600 
700 800 | 5915 10 ,, 42d. ,, 9 33 700 
800 goo } 77 510 , 46d. ,, ” _ 800 
goo 1,000} 96 9 2, 5od. ,, i » goo 
1,000 1,200 ; 175 10 ,, 56d. ,, 3 ze 1,000 
1,200 1,400 | 163 19 2 ,, 64d. ,, 55 53 1,200 
1,400 1,600 | 217 510 , id. ,, . ” 1,400 
1,600 1,800: 276 9 2 , 78d. ,, a a 1,600 
1,800 2,000 } 341 9 2, 85d. ,, is % 1,800 
2,000 2,400 ! 412 510 , 93d. ,, ss as 2,000 
2,400 2,800 567 5 10 ,, rood. ,, 33 55 2,400 
2,800 3,200 733 19 2 ,, 107d. ,, 7 3 2,800 
3,200 3,600 ; 912 5 10 ,, r14d.,, % - 3,200 
3,600 4,000 | 1,102 5 10 ,, 12id.,, i % 3,600 
4,000 4,400 1,303 19 2 ,, 128d. ,, ” ” 4,000 
4,400 5,000 1,517 5 10 ,, 136d. ,, Pf ‘- 4,400 
5,000 6,000 1,857 5 10 ,, 144d. ” ” ” 5,000 
6,000 8,000 | 2,457 5 10 ,, 151d. ,, ” 7 6,000 
8,000 10,000 3,715 12 6 ,, 158d. ,, 32 *y 8,000 
10,000 16,000 5,032 510 ,, 165d. ,, ‘s ne 10,000 
16,000 | upwards ' 9,157 5 10 ,, 168d. ,, a ” 16,000 


t 





Commencing with 1953-54, these graduated rates will not, however, wholly 
apply to the income of actors, artists, composers, and inventors whose taxable 
income, including any abnormal receipts, will be taxed at the rate appropriate 
to the normal taxable income plus one-third of the abnormal receipts. 


The Income Tax (International Agreements) Act 1953 assented to on 11th 
December, 1953, provided for relief from double taxation of incomes flowing 
between Australia and the United States of America. It also provided similar 
relief in respect of the United Kingdom which had been covered by the Income 
Tax Assessment Act since 1947. 


faxes on Specified Incomes, p. 740.—The following table shows the Income Tax and 
Social Services Contribution payable by taxpayers with various incomes and numbers of 
dependants on income derived in 1953-54. 
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COMMONWEALTH TAXES ON INCOME, INDIVIDUALS: 1953-54. 

















(£.) 
I Income from Personal Exertion. 
- | Tae naver Taxpayer | Taxpayer 
neome. _ Taxpayer | *A5pHy with with 
. With No | Dependent : Dependent | Dependent 
Dependants. { Wife Wife and One| Wife and Two 
; & | Child. Children. 
ot, ee eta | 
150 oil 1.25 | i 
200 a ace ae zal 3.10 °° ‘i : 
250 we ae Be taps 5.85 | 0.75 ' 
300 oe ie a 9.35 1 2.00 
350 f 13.95 4.20 1.10 | A 
400 ' 18.55 7.25 2.80 | 1.10 
500 ot ae ate aa 30.20 15.80 8.80 5-30 
600 oy 4 oe de 43-95 26.70 17.80 13.05 
800 23 3:8 Pr ae 77.30 55-05 42.85 35-70 
1,000, as on .. | 117.30 90.70 75-90 66.80 
1,250 1 177.30 145.30 127.10 115.20 
1,500 1 246.85 209.30 188.50 174.60 
2,000 ' 412.30 366.25 338.85 321.95 
3,000 : 823.10 765.15 730.60 708 .95 
4,000 ; 1,303.95 | 1,238.40» 1,199.10 | 1,172.85 
5,000 sis e Ns .. ' 1,857.30 | 1,783.60 | 1,739.40 | 1,709.95 
6,000 be sh es +s. 2457-30 | 2,379.30 | 2,332.50 | 2,301.30 
8,000... + +. | 3,715.60 3,633.85 ' 3,584.75 | 3552.05 
10,000 4 ais ae +s. 5,032.30 } 4,946.7 4,895.35 | 4,961.10 
12,500... ae a .. | 6,751.05 | 6,661. be | 6,608.05 | 6,572.30 
15,000 ae me os -. | 8,469.80 | 8,380.40 8,326.80 | 8,291.05 
I 





Company Income Taxes p. 743.—The rates of Primary and Additional Income Tax 
and Social Services Contribution payable by companies for the 1953-54 financial year 
(income year 1952-53) are shown in the following table :— 


RATES OF TAX: COMPANIES, 1953-54 FINANCIAL YEAR (INCOME DERIVED, 
1952-53). 
(Pence per £1.) 





Rate of Tax— 


| a3 
| 
t 
' 





Type of Company. On Taxable Income, On padiate 
; On Rermain-{ Amount— 


Up to der of Tax- | Additional 





£5.000. 





lable Income. Tax. 
{ | 
Private ; . - £:.¢ 48 | 72 120 
Co-operative and Non- -profit(a ye ce wey 60 84 
Life Assurance— : 
Mutual .. om es Be fu 48 72 ? 
Other— H : ‘ 
(1) Mutual Income wv i gall 48 72 
(2) Other Income (5) a6 i «. | (ce) 72 84 
Other ie we 3 eos .. | (ce) 72 S4 


| { 


(4) Non-profit companies with taxable incomes not exceeding £104 were exempted from tax and if 
the taxable income does not exceed £208 the tax may not exceed one-half of the amount by which the 
taxable income exceeds £104. (b) The rate of 72d. is levied on the amount by which the £5,cco 
exceeds the matual income: (c) For non-resident companies dividends included in this part of 
taxable income are taxed at 60 pence per£1. (A resident company is allowed a rebate of tax in respect of 
dividends received.) 
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Pay-rolf Tax, p. 672.—From the 1st October, 1953 the exemption was increased to 
£80 per week, i.e. £4,160 annually. The previous exemption limit was £20 per week, 
ie. £1,040 annually. 


Entertainments Tax, p. 672.—This tax was abolished from 1st October, 1953. 


Sales Tax, p. 673.—From the roth September, 1953 the special rates of sales tax, 
50 per cent., 33$ per cent. and 20 per cent. were abolished. Most goods subject to those 
rates were then taxed at a special rate of 163 per cent. The previous gencral rate of 
12} per cent. was not changed. An extension was made to the list of exemptions. 


C. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE FINANCE. 


Revenue and Expenditure, p. 717.—The following table shows particulars of Com- 
monwealth and State revenue and expenditure during the year 1952-53 and estimated 
revenue and expenditure for the year 1953-54. 

COMMONWEALTH AND STATE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.(a) 
( £7000.) 





Loan 
Fund— 
Net Expen- 


Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Government of— 





























dit 
Revenue. | Expend- iat (+) | Works and 
ture. | Deficit (—) | Services. 
1952-53. 
New South Wales(6) as ae 180,908 180,811 | + 97 51,547 
Victoria ee fe 2 96,995 97,360 | — 365 37,763 
Queensland 8 ie .» | 63,171 62,980 | 4-191 19,382 
South Australia .. os “es 44,251 44,226 | + 25 21,981 
Western Australia .. a ad 38,725 39,233 | ~ 508 17,606 
Tasmania .. “4 ak ‘she 12,061 11,763 | + 298 12,822 
Six States .. as oe 430,111 430,373 | — 262 161,101 
Commonwealth e Se .. | 1,040,067 | 1,026,667 | + 13,400 35,670 
Grand Total—Unadjusted -- | 1,476,178 | 1,463,040 | + 13,138 196,771 
Adjusted «+ | 1,310,604 | 1,297,556 | + 13,738 196,771 
1953-54: EstmmaTeEp. 
New South Wales(b) 8 ae 182,670 183,575 |— 955 
Victoria .. $i ae a 104,822 104,811 | + Ir 
Queensland we ee sie 67,505 67,482 | + 23 (c) 
South Australia... i a 475355 47.345 | + 10 4 
Western Australia .. ae $8 43,416 43,549] — 133 
Tasmania .. ea a aa 13,258 | 13,644 | — _386 
Six States .. os re 458,976 | 460,406 | — 1,430 ( 
Commonwealth 54 ip .. | 1,022,786 __ 966,502 ++ 56,284 c) 
Grand Total—Unadjusted as | 1,481,762 | 1,426,908 | + 54,854 () 
Adjusted «+ 1,311,285 | 1,256,431 | + 54,854 Z 





(a) To avoid duplication in aggregating particulars for the Commonwea!th and States the grand totals 
exclude payments by the Conimonwealth to the States for compensation in respect of uniform taxaticn. 
interest on States’ debts, special grants and special financial assistance, also pay-roll tax payments by 
States to the Commonwealth. The totals of revenue and expenditure of the States have also been adjusted. 
(b) Excludes Main Roads Department, Road Transport and Traffic Fund, and recoups of interest, ete.. 
from undertakings outside the Budget. (c) Not available. 
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D. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT. 
§ 3. Commonwealth and State Public Debt Outstanding. 


Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable, pp. 721-2.—The following table shows 
details of the public debt of the Commonwealth and States and the annual interest 
payable thereon at 30th June, 1953. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE, 1953. 









































Maturing in— 
Particulars. Total. 
Australia. London. New York. 
- £A'ooo. £Stg.’o00. &’000.(a) £'o00. 
DEBT. 
Commonwealth— l = i 
War (1914-18) .. ws ne 144,799 73534 a 152,333 
War (1939-45) .. oer «+ | 1,467,002 59775 is 1,472,777 
Works and other Purposes ae 176,842 50,071 36,192 263,105 
Total Re vs -+ | 1,788,643 | 63,380 | 36,192 | 1,888,215 
States .. ss uh .+ | 1,230,404 | 289,493 23,751 | 1,543,648 
Grand Total us «+ | 3,019,047 | 352,873 | 59,943 | 3,431,863 
Annual IntTEREST PaYaBLeE. 

Gommonwealth .. Fe ae 48,548 | 2,124 j 1,572 52,244 
States SG 36 as sé 38,028 9,231} 881 _ 48,140 
_ Grand Total ae we 86,576 | ‘11,355 2,453 | 100,384 


(a) £& payable in dollars which have been arbitrarily converted to £ at the rate of $4.8665 to £1. 


§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Raisings. 


Loans Raised, pp. 732-5.—Particulars of loans raised by the Commonwealth between 
ist July, 1952 and 30th June, 1953 are given in the following table. 


COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED, 1952-53. 























Amount | Rate of 7 
a Where Amount i Year of 
Month of Raising. | Raised. | Invited. | one, | pidge, | Maturity. Furpore: 
(a) (b) 
£’000, £’000. % 
Conversion and 
July, 1952 .. .. | London (ce) 11,790 |(e) 11,790 4% | 1960-62 redemption, 
£11,790,000 
Advances to States 
for Housing. 
November, 1952 .. | Australia 20,000 20,271 | 4t Ig61 £2,461,000 
{ ' State purposes, 
£17,810,000 
H Conversion and re- 
demption loan, 
Pe eae 8 
I 195 vances to States 
March, 1953 .. | Australia 77,000 { pee a i iaes for Homing: 
H ' \ £3,688,000 
i State purposes, 
j £28,331,000 
| : Advances ie States 
ve or Housing, 
June, x oh .. , Australia | 123,000 { 35,000 3 1955 '  £15,.327,000 
si ! i 88,000 | at ' 1962 State purposes. 
| £107,673 











(a) During 1952-53 $40,223,000 were drawn against the loan made available by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. (d) Australian Loans bearing interest at 4} per cent, were 
issued at par and those at 3 per cent. at £99 108. The London loan was issued at £08. (c) Sterling. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—MINERAL INDUSTRY. 


§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


Quantity and Value of Production, pp. 749-51.—In the table hereunder particulars 
are given of the quantity and value of production in Australia of the principal minerals 
during the years 1952 and 1953 :— 

MINERAL PRODUCTION: QUANTITIES AND VALUES, AUSTRALIA. 
_Merauiic MINERALS. 





Total 












































Principal Contents of Metallic Minerals Produced. Value of 
Year. Output 
Copper. | Gold. Tron. Lead. Silver. Tin. | Zine. | Sulphur.| Metal 
\ | (a) Mining. 
Tons. | Fine oz.| Tons. | Tons. |’ooo fine! Tons. ' Tons. | Tons. | £’ooo. 
, OZ. | . 
7 | 
1952 ae 18,579 9S0.435}¢1883087 228,196! 11,278) 1,610 196,450} 217,217] 73,820 
1953(0) ae 37,364 1/075,080 62132086) 269,206] 12,249 1494 239.069] 224.530 (d) 
NON-METALLIO AND FUEL MINERALS. ay 
Quantities Produced. Total 
Valie of 
- -— = -s- > | Output of 
Year. Coal. ; Aone 
Gypsum. ae Pe Mica. Salt. ao 
‘ u 
Black. Brown. . Mining. 
-e | ' = 
‘ooo tons, ooo tons. Tous, Tons. }{ Ib. | Tons. £’000. 
1952 34 or 19,405 } 8,104 351.678 |f2,720,730 71,929 277,000 61,717 
1953() .. = 18.440 8,257 | 327,204 | 3,020,584 72,227 | 230,285 (d) 
(a) Includes sulphur content of spent oxide roasted. (6) Subject to revision. (c) Estimated. 
(2d) Not yet available. (e) Excludes limestone used as a construction material. | (f) Incomplete. 


The total value of output of all mining and quarrying in 1952 was £135,450,000. 


CHAPTER XIX.—PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


Live Stock, Meat and Wool Produced.—The following table shows, for each State» 
the numbers of live stock at 31st March, 1953, and the amounts of meat and wool produced 
during 1952-53 :— 

LIVE STOCK. MEAT AND WOOL PRODUCED. 






















































































Period. | N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | §. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Aust. 
aa" ~ : ~ 7 ~ Horses (000.), p. 803. - 7 
1953 .. oo | 298 | 154 282 57 | 50 18 \(@) 35 | I | 895 

CaTTLE (’000.), p. 804. = z 
1953 .. . | 3,649 2,297 | 6,751 | 483 | 846 | 275 | 936 | 10 | 15,247 
oo SHEEP (’000.), p. 811. ; 
1953 .- eu | 57,461 | 21,368 | 47,030 | 312,036 12,475 | 2,421 |\(@) 34 | 247 | 123,072 
Pics (’000), p. 797- 

1953 -- | 299 | 183 336 | 59 | 76 | 39 (@) or. | 993 
_______ Beer, rvcruprve Vear (‘000 Tons BoyE-tx WEIGHT), p. 806. _ 
1952-53 S | 217 124 | 252 31 32 14 | 3 | 2 675 














For footnotes see next page. 
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LIVE STOCK, MEAT AND WOOL PRODUCED—continued. 





















































Period. NSW, Vic. | Qand. |s. Aust. [W. Aisi, Tas. ; NT. | Aca. Aust. 
Mourron anp Lams (’000 Tons BonE-In WeicHT), p. 813. 

3952~53 4% ; 126 153 | 20 51 33 Ir ee | I | 395 
Toran Meat (iNcLUDING Pig-iEaTs) IN TERMS OF FRESH (000 Tons Bons-tn WEIGHT) 
1952~53 4 , 371 295 292 | 89 | 72 28 3 | -3 1,153 

: "~~~"“Woor (as IN THE GREASE) PRODUCED (’000 Ib.), p. 816. 
Season— | | 

1952-53 -+ $556,552 | 2525195 2089 pasteo? 128,148 | 19,807 | 332 2,245 {1,281,086 











(a) For year ended previous December. 


CHAPTER XX.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 
§ 3. Distribution, Production and Value of Crops. 
Principal Crops, pp. 835-8.—The following table shows the area, production and 
average yield per acre of wheat in each State for 1952-53 and 1953-54. 
WHEAT FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 












































t * 1 
Season. N.S.AV. | Vic. | Q’land. |S- Aust. hig Aust) Tas. | Aor. Aust. 
| 1 ! 
AREA (’000 ACRES). 
fa — oa ae 1 i | 
1952-53 + on 2,702 2,232 | 7245 1,544 2,999 7 1 | 10,209 
1953-54(a) ae ++ 4 3,470 2,400 | 500 | 1,510 | 2,800 10 I] 10,691 
} ' 
Propuction (000 BusHELs). 
= , 
1952-53 +s 7 +s | §6.670 | 50,335 | 18,662 | 33,919 | 35,458 156 8 | 195,208 
1953-54(a) Po | 65,000 | 54,000 9,800 | 30,000 | 40,000 200 15 199,015 
- AveRaGE Yrecp per Acre (BUSHELS). 
1952-53 Ns +. i 20.97 22.55 25.76 21.97 11.82 23.39 12.75 Ig.12 
1953-54(a) as oy 18.70 22.50 19.69 19.90 14.30 20.00 15.00 18.60 
1 























(a) Subject to revision. 
The area, production and average yield per acre of other principal crops in Australia 
during 1952-53 are set out hereunder :— 

Area (’000 acres): Oats, 2,764; Maize, 174; Hay, 1,761; Sugar-cane, 434; 
Total Crops, 20,371. 

Production (’000): Oats, 43,623 bush. ; Maize, 4,967 bush.; Hay, 2,765 tons; 
Sugar-cane crushed, 6,967 tons ; Cane-sugar, 949 tons. 

Average Yield per Acre: Oats, 15.78 bush.; Maize, 28.53 bush.; Hay, 1.57 
tons; Sugar-cane, 24.89 tons; Cane-sugar, 3.39 tons (Sugar-cane and 
Cane-sugar yields are per acre of productive crop). 


CHAPTER XXI.—FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 


Principal Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products.—Particulars of the total production 
of these products in each State during 1952-53 are shown below :— 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 





S. Aust. 





Q’land. W. Aust.| Tas. [ a.c-r Aust. 








Season. NSW. | Vie. 





Toran WHoLe MILK Propucep (’c0o Gats.), p. 918. 





84,249 | 49,830 | 44.269 688 |-,218,595 











1952-53 aes 317,385 | «36,427 [285.757 





Burrer(a) (Tons), p. 919. 





: 


6,643 6,372 | 5 | 167,481 














7,982 





1952-53 oe -- - 38,875 | 58,178 | 49,426 
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PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS— 































































































continued. cand 
Season. NSW. | Vie. | rane. S. Aust, iw. Aust.} Tas. | AC.T. } Aust. 
i 1 
CHEESE(a) (Tons), p. 920. 
1952-53 at a | 3,163 22.306 | 0.430 | 10,454 898 | 266 46,606 
Pork (Tons, Bone-rn WEIGHT), p. 926: 
1952-53 a a ; 9,611 6,925 6,548 2,836 236 | 1,920 | 132 |(b) 30,468 
Bacon a AND Ham (Tons, CurED Weicut), p. 927. : noe ae 
1952-53 6 at 13,228 | 8,165 | 93,510 3,063 | 3,693 886 — 38,545 
Sunt Eas: PuopuSronic) Rrcokvep ox Eos Roane (ooo Doz.), p. 928. 
1952-53 eck a 50,884 24,700 7,860 | 11,359 | 8,783 | 1,108 | . 104.545 
Honey (000 Ib.), Pp. 932. - - i ; 6 25a 
1952-53 a $s 8,046 6,235 2,166 | 7,656 35393 309 5 27,810 
(a) Includes an ostimate of farm production. ; ({b) Taatades Northern Yerritory, 60 tons. 


{c) Receivals from consignors and sales by producer agents. 


CHAPTER XXIV.-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


Summary, p.967.—The table following gives a summary of operations in 
manufacturing industries during 1951-52. Particulars for 1952-53, which became 
availablo too late for inclusion herein, will be found in the Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics, March, 1954, and also in A Summary of Principal Statistics of Factories, 1952-53, 
issued by this Bureau :— 

FACTORIES : SUMMARY, 1951-52. 











] f } 
Particulars. N.S.W.} Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) ‘as. Aust. 
Sos A ee ee pee SE Ra hs \ t 
1. Factories ef wi No. | 18,144 14,758" 4,918 33245 3,266. 1,512] 45,843 
2. Persons employed(a) .. ' 405,994| 324,143’ 94.349 84,189 45,071, 24,027} 977,773 


3. Salaries and wages paid(b) £7000 | 263,651 202,586! 51,906} 53,798 25,369, 14,704] 612,0r4 
4. Value of power, fuel light, { 











etc., used .. £’000 48,664; 21,990: 8,287! 10,408; 5,172) 2,107{ 96,628 
5. 3 materials used £’000 | 647,291} 477,617 150,427] 139,198 58. $12) 40,025/1,513,070 
6. a5 production(c). . £000 | 443,391] 334.360, 91,329] 82,409: 42, 693, 29,794]1,023,976 
7. - output of factories £’000 |1,139,346| 833,967 250,043 232,015; 106,377) 71,926/2,633,674 
8. a land and buildings £’000 | 153,662} 119,465 28,610} 28,507. 16, 7321 13,210} 360,186 

9. ye plant and machinery 
£’000 | 166,437] 128,934 41,290! 32,177! seceis 22,994) 412,532 

i 
| 
(a) Average over whole year; includes working proprietors. {b) Excludes amounts drawn by 
oe proprietors. (c) Value of production equals figures in line 7 /ess totals of figures in lines 
4 and 5. 


Value of Production in Classes of Industry, p. 991.—The following table shows, for 
the year 1951-52, the value of production in Australia for the various classes of factories. 
Particulars for 1952-53 will be found in the two publications referred to in the preceding 














paragraph :— 
FACTORIES : VALUE OF PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA, 1951-52. 
sat ed a eee) Rentaaeenine ee 
” 1 
, Value of ; * | Value of 
Class of.Industry. Product ction. | Class of Industry. i Production. 
A ; fai deer od cheat 
f. Treatment of Non-metallifer- | VUI. Clothing » $1,057,556 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- | 4X. Food, Drink and “Tobacco... + 141,053,124 
ducts .. 21,892,811 Xx. Woodworking and Basket- i 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 20,946, 063 || ware -. | §8,082,368 
Iii. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 1 XI. Furniture, Bedding, etc. .. ° 19,320,128 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. . 63,662,399 XII. Paper, Stationery, nnung, i 
1V. Industria] Metals, Machines, | Bookbinding, ete. 68,234,231 
Implements and Convey- "| XHI. Rubber -. ' 18,045,024 
ances .. ae -+ ' 413,050,950 ;, XIV. Musical Instruments ait 1,415,950 
VY. Precious Metals, Jewellery - i XV. Miscellaneous Products .. 17,179,286 
and Plate 8.2 5,438,339 ‘ XVI. Heat, Lightand Power .. , 24,392,086 


VI. Textiles and Textile Goods |. _ 56,583,422 fy =. 
VI. Skins and Leather.. ++ | 13,622,681 | Total a a '1,023,976,418 
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Principal Factory Products, pp. 998-1001.—The following table shows the production 
during 1951-52 and 1952-53 of a selection of the principal commodities manufactured in 
Australia :— 


QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES: AUSTRALIA. 






































} { 
1 Unit of 1951-| 1952- y ' Unit of | 1951-| 1952- 
Item. Quantity. | 52. | 53-(a) |, Item. ' Quantity. | 52. | 53.(@) 
id ! 
é : by ' Li 
Acid, Sulphuric (100%) , ‘ooo tons 650 627 | Lacquers .. .. ' ooo gal. | 1,191 | 1,005 
Asbestos Cement Build- | Mill. sq. Malt { ’ooo bus. 6,182 | 6,573 
ing itor ree yds. 23.3 | 24.3 | Margarine— aoe 
Beer ‘ .. ' Mill. gal. |b 185 |b 199 Table .. .. + Mill Ib. 16.0 | 15.9 
Biscuits eS .. ' MGH. Ib. |r49.9 1145.3 Other wi os | 56.2 | 49.3 
Blankets ea .. | "000 pr. 643 , 447 | Meat, Tinned a es 1142.8 jarr.5 
Boots, Shoes and j y Motors, Electric .. . 7000 1610.4 1522.2 
Sandals... Pe Mill. pr. | 18.5 , 17.4 | Newsprint .. .. ’ooo tons | 32.6 | 34.0 
Bricks, Clay ts Mill. F715 661 Paints, Oil . 7000 gal. | 5,513 | 4.260 
Cement, Portland .. | ’000 tons | 1,237 | 1,426 Refrigerators, Domestic’ ‘000 ly92.8 181.7 
Cloth, Woollen .. Mill. sq. | 27.8 | 26-9 | Soap 7000 cwt. | 1,305 | 1,169 
yas. Socks and Stockings— *000 
Confectionery Men’s and Boys’ .. doz. pr. : 1,462 |1,575 
Shocolate . . 1 Mill. Ib. | 61.3 | 58.4 Women’s and Girls’, 3 } 1,868 | 2,324 
Other cA Be ' 78.41 75.4 Children’s ne ; 462 4g 
Electricity .. on "000 11.3 | 12.3 Stoves, Cooking— A | 
“MGIL, kWh. | | Electric—Domestic "000 - §0.9 | 22.6 
“namels ' "000 gal. { 2,093 1 2,127 ; Cookers, Stovettes 
' i | ete. .. Ra “ | 49.0 | 40.1 
Kngines, Internal Com- ; | ' Gas a 3 51.0 | 34.4 
bustion— ‘Solid Fuel” wa? 7 71.7 | 46.6 
Petrol, Marine(c) .. "000 2.1 1.3 |' Sugar. Kefined .. + ’ooo tons | 493 422 
Other(d) .. : 93 | 30-4 | 22.1 Sulpbate of Ammonia 48 | 63.8 | 70.2 
Fibrous Plaster Sheets ' Mill. sq. , 16.5 | 14.6 | Superphosphate ae 5 ! 1,597 | 1,581 
yds. | Tiles, Roofing--- ' ' 
Flour, Wheaten .. | ooo short; 1,721 | 1,721 }} Cement Mi. 66.5 | 42.7 
tons | | Terra-cotta Ke S 48.9 | 58.2 
Fruit, presorvert(e) is Mill. Ib. '256.1 '218.5 || Timber, Sawn Native ' Mill. sup. | 1.392 | 1,308 
Gas(f) : +. | 7000 mill. { 40.4 | 42.3 |: : ft. 
! cub. ft. ‘ Tobacco, Cigars and : ' 
tce Cream... oe] Mill. gal. | 17.3 | 13.6 | _ Cigarettes Mill. Ih. { 33.5 | 36.2 
Tron and Steel— 1 Vegetables, presery ed(g); aa 100.4 | 65.1 
Pig [ron .. ' "900 tons | 1,430 | 5,692 |) Wool, Seoured 3 121 12 
Tngot Bier I o 1.521 | 1,801 | Yarn, Woollen and . 
Jam ! a 48.4 | 34.2 Worsted .. el a 36.5 35.2 
i 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Includes waste beer. (c) Other than Diesel type. (d) Excludes 
motor car, motor cycle, truck, tractor and aero engines. {e) Includes all types of preserved apples. 
(f) Made in gas-works only. (g) Includes preserved tomatoes. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—DEFENCE. 


Australian Participation in Korea, Malaya and the Middle East, p. £103.—(i) Korea. 
(a) Casualties. The number of casualties sustained by the Australian forces in the 
Korean campaign is shown i in the following table : i 











Pee a ee Royal Australian Royal AN 

Particulars. \Australian Military | Australian Services 

pany ae eS ee ee ae _, Forees. Air Force.|_ on 
Battle Casualties— 1 ; 

Killed (including died of wounds) .. Says I, 252 23 266 
Missing (all categories) .. a Pe 2: 2r 6 39 
Prisoners-of-war .. is “2 16 6 | (a) 22 
Wounded in action (including shell shock) aces af 6 1,062 ie 1,068 

Saree Pee ee cof ae 
Total Battie Casualties i es 9 1,351 | 35 1395 

Other Casualties— To. 5 ere ace 
Accidental and other deaths is ots 14! 10 24 
Accidental wounds and injuries 35 ive : 172. 172 
| man - 
Total Casualties ae si a 9° 1,537 / 45 1.591 





(@) Includes 21 prisoners-of-war repatriated since the armistice and one who died while a prisoner-of-war. 
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(b) Prisoner-of-War Exchange Agreement.—As a result of talks between United 
Nations and Chinese delegates at Panmunjom during April, 1953, the Chinese agreed to 
release 600 United Nations sick and wounded prisoners-of-war in exchange for 5,100 
North Korean and 700 Chinese prisoners. The exchange programme commenced on 
23rd April, 1953 and 100 United Nations personnel were exchanged daily. The only 
Australians released were four captured on 25th January, 1953, and one captured on 14th 
January, 1953. All were released at Panmunjom on 23rd April, 1953. Under the terms 
of the Armistice Agreement signed at Panmunjom at 1000 hours on 27th July, 1953, all 
prisoners-of-war who insisted on repatriation were tc be handed over within 60 days 
to the side to which they belonged at the time of capture. Fifteen Australian Army 
personnel and six R.A.A.F. personnel were released as a result of the agreement. 


(c) Awards.—The following table shows the number of operational awards granted 
for services in the Korean campaign :— 





Royal | Australian etal 























All 
Avan Ageasten! Wiley | Austen service, 
British— aon 
Commander Order of British Empire (C.B.E. ) I I ss 2 
Distinguished Service Order (D.S.O.) 2 6 | 3 1 
Officer Order of British Empire (O.B.E.) .. “3 12 I 13 
Member Order of British Empire (M.B.E.) .. 2 14 | 3 19 
Distinguished Service Cross (D.S.C.) ne io]... i 10 
Distinguished Service Cross, Bar... ae 2 see ibe ite 2 
Military Cross (M.C.) - i as at 25°). ows 25 
Military Cross, Bar ag i I]... 1 
Distinguished Flying Cross (D. F.C. i; es és ee 44 44 
Distinguished Flying Cross, Bar... is or aie MA 6 6 
Air Force Cross (A.F.C.) .. ie a <4 ea 12 12 
Air Force Cross, Bar BD sar I 1 
Medal for Distinguished Conduct in the Field H 
(D.C.M.) a 4 ie 4 
pe for Distinguished Conduct i in the Field, 
: ais 1 we I 
George Medal (G. M. ) a Se vs I am rf 
Distinguished Service Medal ae i 3 ad a 3 
Military Medal .. Ay a ose cs 39 bes 39 
Military Medal, Bar a oe | oe I 
Distinguished Flying Medal (D. FM. ) de . ae 18 18 
British Empire Medal (B.E.M.) ss ae 4 2 | 2% 6 
Mention in Despatches... 30 87 148 265 
Commendation for Meritorious Service in the i 
Air .. ! 14 14 
Total British | 250 498 
Foreign— - 
United States— 
Silver Star 5 
Bronze Star I 5 
Legion of Merit I 5 
Distinguished Flying Cross 17 17 
Air Medal 107 107 
Korean Order of Military Merit = 1 
Total Foreign 126 140 
Grand Total 376 638 





In addition, the following unit citations were awarded :— 


Army.—For its part in the Battle of Kapyong on 23rd-2zq4th April, 1951, the 
3rd Battalion, Royal Australian Regiment, was awarded the Distinguished 
Unit Citation by the President of the United States of America. 


Atr Force.—The Government of the Republic of Korea awarded a Presidential 
Unit Citation to No. 77 (Interceptor/Fighter) Squadron. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—_MISCELLANEOUS. 
§ 5. Retail Trade. 


Value of Retail Sales, p. 1153.—The number of retail establishments and the total 
value of retail sales for the year ended 30th June, 1953, are classified in the following 
tables according to thirty broad commodity groups. These are the preliminary results 
of the Census of Retail Establishments, 1952~—53, and are subject to revision. 


The first table shows the number of retail establishments which recorded retail sales 
in each commodity group. Many establishments showed sales in more than one group, 
so that the aggregate of the number of establishments in all commodity groups is greater 
than the total number of establishments as shown. The value of retail sales is classified 
by commodity groups in the second table. 


CENSUS OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS : NUMBER OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY COMMODITY GROUP(a), 1952-53. 




















Commodity Group. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land.' S.A. W.A. Tas. { Total.(b) 
i ‘ | 
Groceries - a | 74385 + 4,428 2,704 2,320 1,227 
Butchers’ Meat .. ee 2,121 1,150 | 826 | 606 34 
Fruit and Vegetable a8 .  3sII4 3,132 1,357 1,587: 889 
Bread, Cakes, Pastry ac as "4,667 3,544 1,835 x,587 | 657; 
Confectionery, Ice Cream, Soft i ‘ : 

Drinks - we Me \ 7,248 4,860 2,801 2,617 1,284 
Other Food te as 2,689 1,915 1,266 1,160 , 285 
Beer, Wine, Spirits ns o | atrgr 1,400 710! 734! 418 
Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes te | 10,084 ' 6,543 3:717 3,539 1,689 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing a 2,188 1,375 999 | 957 412 
Women’s, Girls’ and Infants’ : : 

Clothing Pa ae ax ' 3,485 1,417 1,092 1 925 1 459 | 
Drapery, Piecegoods, Manchester, ! ' 

Soft Furnishings oe | 1,699 * 1,097 847: 786 295 
Men’s and Boys’ Footwear ae ' 1,399 1,029 721 | 614 ! 347 
Women’s, Girls’ and Infants’ ! ‘ } 

Footwear ‘ ae ‘ ‘7,258 851 655! 557 305 
Builders’ Iardware ss os | 1,472 804 665 692 172 
Domestic Hardware. China, Glass- . 

ware ‘is Lf is. 2,428 ' 1,464 1,279 1,120 | 445 
Domestic Refrigerators, Electrical ‘ ‘ 

Goods, Radios, Musical Instru- i \ ; 

ments a a os {1,932 1,162 874 914 301 
Furniture . Ke Pan j 963 515. 394. 41g ! 147 
Floor Coverings so a \ 666 309 3Ir , 261 ; 135 
Business Machines, etc. .. ae ‘ $0 77 38 ? 58, 22 
Tractors es a8 j 389 357 232 196 — 44 
New Motor Vehicles | 848 564 460 ; 24r | 77 { 
Used Motor Vehicles . en f 825 613 470 293 83 | 
Motor Parts, Accessories, Tyres, \ ; ' ; 

Tubes, etc. .. eh ae 2,252 1,44r ]1 1,035 947 | 291 
Petrol, Oil, Lubricants, etc. ' 2,893 1,944: 1,257 1,049 429 1 
Newspapers, Books, Stationery ; 2,667 2,014 1,210 1,021 484 
Chemists’ Goods ae 3 2,396 1,814 1 1,089 1,315 432 
Sporting Requisites, Travel] Goods. . | 1,062 686 , 448 461: 157 
Jewellery, Silverware, etc. es 1,130 675 §20 519 | 192 
Grain, Feed, Fertilizers 1,068 1,030 ' 540° 604: 248 
Other Goods 2,878 964 ! 776 | 732 310 

Total te ee oe 32,879 15,050 9,688 8,476 | 3,635 











(a) Excludes establishments with retail turnover of less than £500 during the year ended 30th Juue, 
1953. Sales of basic building materials (e.g. timber, roofing tiles, etc.), farm machinery, farm implements 
and earth-moving equipment were excluded from the Census by definition but establishments selling these 
goods are included in so far as they sell goods in other commodity groups. (6) Excludes the Australian 
Capital Territory and the Northern Territory, results for which are not yet available. 
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CENSUS OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS : VALUE OF RETAIL SALES CLASSIFIED 
BY COMMODITY GROUP(a), 1952-53. 


( £ million.) 


























Commodity Group. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. | Total.(d) 
Groceries a8 a 64.9 42.3 20.6 20.7 8.7 
Butchers’ Meat . ee as 36.8 17.0 10.4 8.2 4.5 
Fruit and Vegetables ae ae 15.8 7.1 4-5 4.4 1.6 
Bread, Cakes, Pastry oy oS 17.0 7.6 4.8 3.6 2.0 
Confectionery, Ice Cream, Soft 

Drinks “3 os 20.3 7 5.3 3.8 1.9 
Other Food . ee ee 8.9 3.6 2.3 1.9 0.5 
Beer, Wine, Spirits : ee 45.6 22.3 14.8 14.4 5.3 
Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes ie 20.0 8.8 5.9 5.2 2.4 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing i 26.2 12.1 8.6 6.3 3.3 
Women’s, Girls’ apd Infants’ 

Clothing ws 41.6 16.8 13.5 9.4 5.7 
Drapery, © plecezoods, Manchester, . | 1 

Soft Furnishings 18.6 | 10.1 6.3 4.8 2.0 | 
Men's and Boys’ ‘Footwear 4.8 | 2.2 1.6 1.3 0.7 
Women’s, Girls’ and Infants’ j | 

Footwear A i 9.0 3.6 2.9 2.3 I.t 
Builders’ Hardware 16.3 | 8.5 5.2 5.2 1.6 
Domestic Hardware, China, Glass- 

ware 14.2 5.9 5.3 4.1 1.6 
Domestic Refrigerators. "Electrical 

Goods, Radios, Musical Instru- | 

iments we ia ee ! 23.1 10.3 6.9 6.1 2.3 
Furniture | 15.2 5-9 5.0 3.3 1.5 
Floor Coverings 7.7 ' 2.0 2.7 1.9 0.9 
Business Machines, etc. ; 3.8 1.7 0.9 0.8 0.3 
Tractors 5.6 7.1 3-1 3°4 0.8 
New Motor Vehicles 44.6 26.4 20.3 14.9 5.8 
Used Motor Vehicles 4 18.3} 11.4 10.8 8.6 2.7 
Motor Parts, Accessories, Tyres, 

Tubes, etc, .. = 15.6 ; 8.9 5-4 4.6 1.9 
Petrol, Oil, Lubricants, etc. ae 24.3 10.0 6.7 5.8 2.5 
Newspapers, Books, Stationery Si 16.5 6.3 3-3 3-3 1.5 
Chemists’ Goods 14.4 6.4 4.1 3.2 1.5 
Sporting Requisites, Travel Goods. 3.0 1.4 0.8 0.8 0.4 
Jewellery, Silverware, etc. 6.3 3.1 2.0 1.8 0.6 
Grain, Feed, Fertilizers... ss 11.4 6.2 2.5 6.6 I.t 
Other Goods... ov 425 18.0 5.0 4-3 3-9 2.2 

Total .. bs nee 585.5 | 287.7 |} 190.8 | 164.6 68.9 








For footnotes see previous table. 


§ 9. War Service Homes Division. 


War Service Homes Division, p. 1157.—During 1952-53, 13,776 applications were 
approved, 5,848 homes were either built or assistance to build them was given, while 
homes purchased or mortgages discharged numbered 6,574. The total number of homes 
provided during 1952-53 was 12,422. Transfers and resales approved numbered 648. 

At 30th June, 1953, 4,250 homes were under construction, 1,034 contracts had been 
let but work not started and 1,031 tenders had been called but not finally dealt with. 
Capital expenditure for 1952-53 amounted to £27,976,575 and receipts to £7,263,453. 
£4,049,887 was paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund. 
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LIST OF SPECIAL ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
MATTER CONTAINED IN PREVIOUS ISSUES. 


This list refers to special articles and other more or less important miscellaneous 
matter which have appeared in previous issues of the Official Year Book, but which 
are not included, or are included in abbreviated form only, in the present issue. The list 
is, in the main, restricted to articles, etc., to which references are not given in the various 
chapters of this issue. 

The figures below indicate, respectively, the number and page of the Official Year Book 
to which reference is made. In cases where matter was published in more than one 
previous issue, the volume and page for the last issue containing such matter are given. 
For possible revisions, however, issues immediately following the one referred to should 
also be consulted. 

















OFFICIAL 
SUBJECT. ane PAGE. 
No. 
Aboriginal Population “ oi 17 | 951 
Aborigines, Australian, Ponmak Nanihers and Distribution ‘of i 2 687 
s of Australia a <e ee “s Se 3 158 
Administrative Government .. a is ae os 12 924 
Advances to Settlers... a3 ne ora 12 383 
Advisory Council of Science and Industry . a8 a 11 1195 
Agricultural and Stock Departments (Conspectus) ee oe 14 1180 
Colleges and Experimental Farms .. se Wes II 393 
Air Defence, Development... ats 18 610 
Animal and Vegetable Diseases and Pests Acts (Conspectus 1 |" 14 1066 
Apprenticeship Legislation .. a 16 602 
is o os ee os 23 767 
Australian Capital Territory (See “ Canberra ”’, ‘‘ Federal Capital” 
and “ Seat of Government ”’) 
Re Metal Exchange .. ~ Sh 12 47) 
Ss Population Mortality, Cendus: of 7933. 29 928 
* Services, 1939-45 War (Enlistments, Casualties, Desoen. 
tions, etc.) 37 TI55 
33 Troops, 1914-18 Wat (Enlistments, ‘CasanlGiee, Decors. i 
tions, etc.) ee ae ‘ ae ae 16 628 
Basic Wage Judgment, 1937 .. 30 564 
Board of Trade Advisory Committee, Report on  Comiisrial Intelli- . 
gence .. es re an oe oe f I 518 
Building Stones of Australia ee a ee a ca 9 446 
- 3 Queensland ae ets ws a 12 89 
Canberra, Past and Present ee also “‘ Federal he ” and “Seat of 
Government’) . . at ae 24 454 
Cancer in Australia, 1881 to desi ‘ice a as 5 230 
Census and Statistics Act of 1905 (Text) oe ee ae I 8 
Censuses, Early : 7 os ed 5 1083 
Chemistry, South Australian Department of $s se hs 14 1064 
Chinese in Australia ee . a a ig 18 {| 951 














List or SprciaL ARTICLES, ETC.—continued. 1271 
OFFICIAL 
SUBJECT. ar “) Paar. 
No. 

Climate, Changes of . dy sed a 7 56 
Climatology, Ballotins of é oe 34 I 
Clothing and Food Rationing Agios War) 36 1084 
Coal Mining, History of ae vs 3 515 
Coastal Configuration of the Commonwealth als ; I 59 
Commercial and Industrial Bureau of the Board of Trade 17 1037 
Commonwealth Advisory Council on Nutrition .. 32 222 
e, ‘Bank ee II 815 
a Bureau of Census and Statistics, Creation: of I Il 
3 Department of Fisheries 14 333 
es Disposals Commission .. 39 1289 
ms Government Shipping and Shipbuilding A Activities. 22 256 
A Housing Division ‘ 38 1234 
55 Marine War Risks Tosaranos Board 37 604 
a Reconstruction Training Scheme 39 240 
$3 Savings Bank. . Br 10 789 
War-time Technical Training Sohahie 39 240 
Compulsory Military Training ae a 12 1001 
Constitution Acts (Conspectus) 13 928 
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‘“‘A” Series Retail Price Index .. 288, 
Aboriginals ae 
Accidents, Aviation 


289-291 
+ 876, 541, 550, 555, 1270 
147, 423, 1228 


Deaths IIo, 128, 130, 141, 147; 

412-415, 423, 1228 
Mining She 786, 792 
Prevention -. 1165 
Railway 128, 423 
Traffic : | 141, 423, 1228 
Tramway .. .. 130 

Acts Administered by Commonweatth De- 
partments of 


70 
Adaminaby Dam 1032, 1060 


Adelaide, Climatological Data 28, 44 
Population its : 3832, 333 
Public Library F - 479 
University :460, 464, 469, 481, 1250 
Waterworks and Sewerage ae ». 593 

Administration, and Cieeiieahon oF Crown 

Lands 73 
and Legislation ath he 61, 1222 
Justice, oe of : 507, 1222 
Letters of . .. 660 
Territories * 226, 234, 241, 243, 247, 253, 260 

Administrators of the Coens «. 1222 


Adult Education 
Advances, Banks (see also Loans) 


-. 470 
* 626, 629, 1256 
By Cheque-paying Banks 


626, 629, 1256 


Industry of Borrower 628, 629 
Main Purposeof .. 628, 629 

To Public Authorities 7 628, 629 
Settlers .. 85, 712-715, 1270 

War Service Land Settlement 84, 1225 
Wheat Pools 843,844 
Advisory Council of Science and Industry .. 1270 
Aerial Medical Services .. a -. 518 
Aero Clubs ae os ee ~. 145 
Aerodromes 146, 147 
Aeronautical Research Laboratories .. 1123 


Aeroplane Production < . 1121 
Afforestation .. . +. 943 
After-Auction Purchases of Land 


+. 75 
Age and Invalid Pensions 540, 1254 


Age Distribution of Population .. +» 352 
Military, Population of . If09 
School is ~» 430 

Ages at Death 400, 409, 410, 436, 418, 424, 425 
Married Persons os +. 425 

Parents . 393, 395 
Pensioners + 543 
Persons who committed Suicide oe 624 

died from Malignant N 
plasms -- 418 


Tuberculosis .. 416 
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And Stock Departments «. 1270 
Bank, Tasmania—Loans to Settlers OF 
Colleges : é 904, 1270 
Council. Australian | | -. 832,910, 1064 
High School, Queensland a5 -. 448 
Implen: ent Works +. IoTO 
Production "831, 1139, ues 
Gross, Farm and Net ‘Values . .. 839 
Quantity and Valne Indexes . +» 839 
Training in State Schools... os 432 
Water Supply, Western Australia +. 597 
Weights and Measures Ate . 837 
Agriculture (see also Crops) 831, 1264 
}mployment in < é 907, 908 
Territories ee 227, 241, 244, 255 
Air Ambuiance Services .. «145 
Board a « 1113 
Defence... Ss +. T1I2 
Department Expenditure ia - 684 
Freight : as 148, 1228 
Licences... oA : - 147 
Mail ae 148, 154, 1228 
Pilots, Training of .. : +. 145 
Rontes (Map) 159 
Services 144, 148, 230, 1228 


Papua-New Guinea Ss 148, 258 
Oversea 144, 148, 1228 


Within Australia 145, 148, 1229 

Traffic Control wd a oe 146 
Training Scheme... rs o. 145 
Transport Agreements aa +e 44 
Courcils «os 144 

Aircraft (see also Aviation) "147, II14. 1121 
Accidents and Deaths 147, 423 
Engine Production .. .. Ir27 
Maintenance 147, 1121 
Naval 3 +. II2 
Projects, Design and ‘Developmental « . II2t 
Parts and Materials ++ 147 
Production 684, 1127 
Airports and Landing Grounds 146, ae 


Airways Engineering ce 45 
Alcoholic Beverages, Consumption 495, 1149, frat 
‘Ale, Stout and Beer Production 


Ts ++ 1024 
Alice Springs—Port Augusta ealiway +. 230 
Alien Immigrants . +. 372 
‘Alienation of Crown Lands 92, 1225 


All-Items Price Index-numbers (see adr, Oa 
Series). 


Allowances, Maternity 528, 545, 546, 1254 


Parliamentary 52, 71, 681, 1220 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement .. +. 84 
Alloys. - 1008 
Aluminium Production Commission . 125 
Alunite Production i me oe 751 
Ambulance Services, Air. + 145 


Ammonium Sulphate, Imports and Exports go2 
Ammunition, Production é, +. II20 
Anatomy, Australian Institute of | 537, 1161 
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Animals (Living), Net Exports 
Quarantine 

Annuities, Life ‘Assurance. 

Antarctic "Territory 

Antimony Production 


Appeal Tribunals, War Pensions : : 


Appendicitis, Deaths 
Apples and Pears, Exports 
Marketing 


Production 
Appraisements, Wool 
Apprenticeship 
Legislation 


School, Army 
Apricots, Production 


Arbitration Acts, Operations under 
264, 280, 296, 459, 


Court, Commonwealth 


Tribunal. Conciliation and 
Archives, War, Committee 
Area, Australia. 


798, 799 
+. 520 
645~647 
7, 225 
7495 751 
2. 1129 
4I2-415 
893 

893 

890 

-. 820 
983, 1111 
+ 1270 
Pre & OO 5 
889, 890 
280, 289 


§04, 687, 1239 
ie 250 

475 
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Compared with Other Countries a 8 
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Crown Lands, Alienated 
Leased or Licensed 
Forests 
Irrigated 


Local Government nuthonties 


Rurat Holdings 
Schools, Tasmanian .. 
Sown Pastures - 
States and Territories 


Tropical and Temperate Regicns 


- 834 
92, 122 
77, 79s 92 
939, ¥43 


1061, 1070, 1084, 1090, 1094, 


1096, 1099, 1100 
559~562 
. 906 
438 
832 


5, 8 10, 92-96, 225, 


241, 247; 259 
. 8 


army, Australian (see Australian Military 


Forces). 

Army Apprentices’ School 
Department, HS peneteire 
Schools 

Arrangement, Deeds of . 

Arrivals, Classes 
Excess over Departures 
Nationality 
Oversea Migration 
Racial Origin 

Art Galleries 

Artesian Basins 
Bores 
Water 2 

Diminution of Supply 

Artificial Fertilizers 

Asbestos Production 2 

Ashmore and Cartier Islands 

Asian3 In New Guinea. 

Northern Territory 

Assemblics, Legislative 

Assets, Cheque-paying Banks 
Insurance Companies 


Postmaster-General’s Department 


Registered Companies 
Savings Banks 


Assistance to Primary Producers : : 
University ea 


Assisted Immigrants . 
Associations, Industrial .. 
Assurance, Life. 
Astronomical Society, British 


Atmospheric Pressures .. 
Capital Cities 


Atomic Energy Commission, Australian 


Attorney-General’s Department, 
wealth 

Atypical Children, Education 

Auction Sales of Crown Lands 


Australasian Council of Trade Unions 


© Page numbers of chief references are italicized. 
Near Book, see page 1270. 
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362, 1244 
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1063, 1082~1100 
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686, 901, 1005 

7492 751 
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a+ 225 

51, 57-61 

626-627 

652-655 
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641-643 

636, 638 

681, 686, 900 

-» 662 

361, 367 

++ 319 

644, 1256 
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ws. + 31 

+ -42-48 

- 1126 
Common- 

508, 681, 687 

435 
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Barley Board -. 864 
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Bibliography ae . 1179 
Broadcasting Commission 165 
Contro) Board .. 164 
Cadet Corps . 1110 
Capital Territory Z 6, 234, 1270 
Administration 5 234 
Air and Road Services 237 
area a ; .. 5,10 
Creation of 6, 234 
Diseases Notifiable. +. 522 
Dwellings 5 356, 375 
ee 5 F 238, 447 
ectricity Su - 1055 
Finance . i » v 239, 693 
Forestry. . a -- 236 
Land Tenure aa 78, 95, 236 
Livestock 238 
Medical Inspection ‘of School 
Children os Se: 527 
Meteorology 30, <2 
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Population 237, 326-330, 
333-337) 346, 375, 1243 
Production : -. 238 
Progress of Work 235 
Railways 115, 237, 680, 692 
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Deaths and Marriages 427 

Transfer of Parliament 55, 234 

To Commonwealth 6, 234 

Council for Educational Research 435 
Dairy Produce Board . 923 
Forestry School , ++ O41 
Institute of enatomny: of 517. 1161 
Life Tables -- 401, 402, 1270 
Loan Council 7 719 
Meat Board gor 
Metal Exchange é +» 1270 
Military Forces 683, 1108, I1T4, 1270, 1271 
Expenditure 683, Tr02 
Organization , +. 1109 

Phases of Development » 1108 

Strength = 1103, 1112 

National Antarctic Research Expedition 8s 
Library : =. 
University 3 457, 685 
Note Issue » 613. 614, 620, 623, 1255 
Parliamentary and National ay 474 
Rifle Clubs .. EIE2 
Road Safety Council «+ 1166 
Shipbuilding Board » 1156 
Shipping Board : 109 
Standards assoceation 1162 
Territories "5, 225 
Tobacco Board .. 895 
Wheat Board 841, 842 
Women’s Army Corps . 110 
Wool Board “a 821 
Realization Commission | 818 
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Civil, Department of +. 146 
Expenditure 681, 689, 693 
Revenue... 666, 680 

International Organization -. 144 
Meteorological Aids aS ~. 146 
Mileage Flown .. se ~. 148 

Naval i 1106, 1121 

Navigation Facilities e145 

Papua-New Guinea ‘Activities 148, 258 

Radio Aids =e a3 - 145 

Services .. 2 144, 148, 1228 

Statistical Summary 147, 1229 

Awards, Industrial 281, 289, 299 

Operational . 1267 
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“*B’”’ Series Retail Price Index 263, 270, 324, 1237 
Baby Health Centres ae -. 529 
Backward and Defective Children, “Education 435 
Bacon and Ham 927, 933, 934, 998, 1020, 

1148, 1150, 1265 


Consumption 927, 1148, 1150 
Production as 998, 1020, 1265 
‘Trade Fp =. 927 
Bakeries -- 1017 
Balance of Payments, Australian | 216, 1234 
on Capital ‘Account 219, 1234 
Current Account 217, 1234 
with Dollar Area .. 222, 1235 
Various Countries 221, 1234 
Trade, Oversea 185, 1230 

Ballarat Water Commission and Sewerage 
Authority  .. ae oe - 590 
Bananas a 889, 890 


Bank, Banks oi 615, 1255 
Agricultural, Tasmania, Loans to Settlers 91 


Cheque-paying 615, 1255 
Advances 626, 1 627, 628, 1256 
Assets . 626, 627 
Capital Resources ae -. 618 
Clearing House Returns . 630, 1256 
Commonwealth. . : 615, 619, 1255 
Debits to Customers’ Accounts’. . 630 
Deposits 624, 1255 
Interest. Rates, Fixed Deposits -. 630 
Liabilities - A 626, 627 
Rates of Exchange ~. 631 
Savings 632, 1256 
Assets. 636, 638 
Commonwealth. . 639, 632, 635. 639 
Deposit Rates .. 639 
Deposits : - 633, 639, 1386 
Interest Rates .. P -- 639 
School ee 449, 634 
State .. 632, 637 
Banking Legislation 178, 615. 619 
Royal Commission .. a .. 617 
Statistics, Presentation 617, 632 
Bankruptcies .. oo 503, 1251 
Bark Mills » 1025 
Tanning .. oe 946, 950 
Imports and Exports ae «+ 950 
Used in Tanneries are -- IOI 
Barley i Lina 834, 863 
Area 834, 835, 836, 838, 363 
Board, Australian .. -. 864 
Bushei Equivalents aie -. 837 
Consumption a 1149, I151 
Imports and | Exports a -- 866 
Marketing . a -. 864 
Prices or ae aed -.- 865 
Production ae 834, 835, i 
Value of Crop a 865 
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Barometric Pressures... 3 oY gi 
Capital Cities «42-48 


Barytes Production : 749, 751 
Basic materiale and Foodstuffs, Prices 274, 1238 
Wag % 289, 293, 1239 
cCapital Cities 2: + 293 
Inquiries “291, 1239. 1270 

Royal Commission ei +. 300 

States =< 294, 1240 
Variations os 272, 294, 1240 

Basins, Water-bearing é - 1003 
Battles Spun ae Committee . FII2 
Bauxite é os II25 
Beam Wireless . ai ne -. 162 
Beans and Peas a ous .. 894 
Beds in Hospitals 533, 534 


Bee-farming 


“931, 1140, 1265 
Beef, Consumption 


807, 1148, 1150 


Exports , ae 798, 799, 807 
Imports into United ‘Kingdom . 807 
Production 806, 8 34, 1263 
Beer, Consumption 494» 495s 1149, 1x51 
Excise 668 
Production 998, 1023 
Quantity on which Excise Paid 216 
Bees-wax : «+ 931 
Beet, sugar Sie «. 881 
Belgium, Trade Agreement es . IPS 
Benefactions, Universities ae «- 467 
Benefits, Funeral Say os 542 
Hospital .. = Pa 529, 1254 
Mental Institution .. asd 530, 1254 
Pharmaceutical ‘ 531, 1254 
Sickness .. sa 308, 550, 658, 1254 
Social Services ze 309, 539, 690 
Unemployment ~. 308, 550, 1254 
Benevolent Homes se ors. «. 553 
Betting. State Lotteries and . 660 


Investments with Licensed Bookmakers 662 
Beverages. Alcoholic, Consumption 495, ee 11§1 


And Foodstuffs, Consumption 1147 
Bibliography of Works on Australia - Li79 
Birdum-Darwin alney. jes +. 230 
Birthplace EAS : . +. 382 

Deceased Persons .. 49 +. 410 

Married Persons an as .. 380 

Parents... ee an s+ 394 

Population a2 ai 252 
Birth-rates ae ais Sh 387, 1246 
Births aie 7 381. 1246 

Ages of Parents 393, 396 

Duration of Marriage of Mothers +. 394 

Ex-puptial. . 382, 897 

Jssue of Mothers... oie +. 394 

Legitimations os ae ++ 392 

Masculinity 391 

Maternity ‘Allowances 528, 645, 546, 1254 

Multiple 7. 382, 393 

Occupation of Fathers cia +. 304 

Premature, Deaths . ~. 408, 432-435 

Stillbirths ie ds 382, 3907 
Bismuth, Production ite oe 749, 750 
Blankets, Production .. aa 998, 1012 
Blind Persons, Pension Rates a +. §40 
Boarded-out Children... ‘ee .. 555 
Boats engaged in Fisheries -- 951, 952, 957 
Bonds, National Savings ane ae Gat 
Bones, Net Exports isi 798, 799 
Books dealing with ‘Australia as 1178 
Boot Factories . ae -- 1016 
Border Rivers Agreement, 1066 


Bores, Artesian. "7063, 1082, 1100 
Borrowings under Financial Agreement— 


Commonwealth and States .. -. 719 
Semi-Governmental Boake. SS +. 721 
Bounties ate: 686, 899 
Cotton * a ava 686, 899 
Flax and Linseed .. - 897, 900 
Wheat <e os -- 686, 7o1, 900 
Wine os 686, 885 
Wire and Wire Netting re 2 FOr 
Bowen Harbour Board .. ae .. 602 
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Bran Production et as 998, 1017 
Brazil, Trade Agreement oF -. I7§$ 
Breweries . 7 . 1023 
Ibrides and Bridegrooms, Ages, ete. +. 379 
Bridges : : 558, 570 
Briquettes is +. 779 
Brisbane, Climatologieal D Data 28, 45 
Population aie 332, 333 
Public Library a oe -. 478 
Waterworks and Sewerage a +. 5Q% 
british Astronomical Society oo ». $87 
Commonwealth Forces, Korea - 1103 
Medical Association a .. 487 
Migrants .. a6 -. 367 
New Guinea (see Papua). 
Phosphate Commission 259, 261 
Preference a 171, 173, 178 
Broadcast Licences 168, 1230 


Listeners’ Licences .. : 168, 169, 1230 


Broadcasting and Television ais 164 
Commercial Stations ws +. ¥70 
Commission as foe +. 165 
Control Board a ns +. 164 
Expenditure e os 681, 692 
Financial Operations | ae .. 169 
National Service... sit -. 169 
News ad -. 167 

Parliamentary Proceedings aa .. 167 
Transmission Services om -. 168 

Broadcasts, Rural ae we 167 
Schools ae 166, 439 

Broken Hill Mines, Extraction of Silver, 

Lead and Zine wie ss -. 759 


Bronchitis, Deaths 407, 412-415 


Broom Millet bid 837, 1097 
Brown Coal 749, 750, 777, 779, 783, 1263 
Building and Investment seit .. 640 
New : +. 1144 
Stone, etc., “Quarried | hay «. 751 
Buildings, Factory ag +. 993 
Bulk Handling of Wheat ~. 853 
Bullion, Imports and Exports 206, 207, 215, 1230 
Bunbury Harbour Board +. 603 
Bundaberg Harbour Board ae -. 602 
Bunker Coal .. ++ 207, 782, 783 
Burdekin River Hydro-electric Project . 1049 
Irrigation Scheme + Togo 

Bureau, Commonweaith Forestry -. 940 
Forestry and Timber oe +. 940 
Bureau of Census and Statistics . 1173 
Mineral Resources +. 795 

Sugar eee Stations -. 880 

Burns, Deaths .. + 423 
Buses ea 132, 1227 
Bush Nursing Associations : +. 539 


Business Undertakings (Government)— 
Commonwealth Expenditure 681, 1257 
Revenue 666, 679, 1257 


Loca] Government ae +. 564 
State, Revenue 702, 706 
Butter— 

Average Price in London 6 =) 935 
Consumption 922, 1148, 1150 
Disposal of xe wis +. 922 
Exports we 192, 200 
Factories .. we - 925, 917, 1021 
Graded for Export och 5 +. 925 
Marketing . s% . 922, 923 
Prices is «. 923 
Production 834, 915, 920, , 998; 1021, 1264 
Stabilization Scheme os QOI5 
Subsidy - ae 915 
Trade 923, 934, 935 
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“C’” Series Retail Price Index BOS» 264, 324, 1236 
And Wage Variations ts. (872 
Capital Cities 269, 1236 


Comparison, Nominal and Real i eee 324 


Construction of a os 3275 
General... 263 
Relative Expenditure of Items and 
Groups .. Ae oe .. 267 
Thirty Towns se oe -. 87 
Cabinet Ae aie 50 
Ministers, Commonwealth 51, 63, 1223 
State 52, 64, 1223 
Cabinet-inaking Factories ad .. 1026 
Cable and Radio Communication . . .. 162 
Cadet Corps, Australian . . a . 1110 
Cadmium : ie Aa -. 773 
Calfskins, Exports 2 is .. 828 
Camels ae 228, 798 
Canadian Preference . .. U71, 172, 173 


Canberra (sce also ‘Australian Capital Territory). 


Climatological Data .28, 42 
Past and Present 1270, 127t 
Population a +. 333 
Rail, Air and Road Services is +. 237 
Schools . .. 238 


458, 464, 469, 481, 1250 


University College 
237, 680, 692 


Canberra—Queanbeyan Railway 

Cancer (see Malignant Neoplasms). 
In Australia +. 1270 
Organizations for the control of «. 519 

Candle and Soap Factories . 1004 

Cane Sugar (see Sugar-cane). 

Canned Fish... -. 955, 960, 1148, 1150 
Fruits Marketing... -. 893 


Vegetables 894, 999, ‘1019, 1149, I151 
Capital Account, Postmaster-Generat s De- 
partment : +. I§2 
Cost, Omnibuses ‘ 133, 134 
Railways ine i .. 118 
Tramways 130~132 
Expenditure, Postimaster-General’ De- 
partment . 151," 152 
Export Control “a aa +. 178 
Insurauce Companies Soi +. 653 
Punishment dis of -. 498 
Resources, Banks .. si -. 618 


Works and Services 681, 693, i 


Captain Cook Graving Dock 
Cargo, Shipping ++ 995 107, taa6 
Cases Tried at Magistrates’ cee 490, 499, 1251 


Casualties, 1939-45 War «. IIIZ 
Korean Campaign «+ 1266 

Shipping at oe +. IO 
Catchment Areas a . 1062, 1067 
Cattle a 797, 798, 804, 1263 
Classification ie -. 805 
Dairy, in Australia .. te +. 914 
Registered Dairies .. -. 523 


798, 799. 828 


Hides. Imports and Exports .. 
798, 799, 806 


Imports and Exports 


Number in each State . 804, 1263 
Territories 228, 238, 246, 804 

Various Countries ». 805 

Slaughtered ee -. 806 
Cement (Portland), Factories . 1002 
Censorship, Films ‘ ih . 1163 
Census, Aboriginal 5% ae a2 
Census and Statisties Act . 1270 
Bureau of 1173, 127% 

of Retail Establishments . I1§2 


Censuses of Population ..325, 333, 346. 375, 1270 
Central Banking Business, Commonwealth 
Bank . 619, 621 
Central Electric Stations. “973, 1027, 1057 
Labour Organizations as +. 322 

Wool Committee -. 821 
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Cereals, Consumption 5 1149, II5I 
Grown on Irrigated Areas 1061, 1070 
Weights and Measures ec .. 837 
Charities, State Expenditure on .. 534, 708, 709, 
710, 1254 
Cheese, Consumption 922, 1148, 1150 
Contracts .. : » 923 
Factories ee 921, 1021 
Graded for SPOR Be 925 
Marketing . 923 
Prices : «+ 923 
Production. 834, 917, 920, ‘998, 1021, 1265 
Subsidy .. 5 916 
Trade ae . 192, 200, 923, 934s 935 
Chemical Factories - 1003 
Cheqne-paying Banks (see Banks). 
Cherries .. 889 
Chil i-birth, Deaths 412-415, 421 
Child Endowment 300, 546, 1254 
Guidance Clinics, New South Wales 524 
Labour in Factories 4g 982 
Pre-school “5 .. 518 
Children. Deaths under one year .. 403, 528 
Dependent. . - 352 
Education 429, 3259 
Scheme, Soldiers’ ~. 1137 
Emploved in Factories -- 982 
Neglected and State 528, 554, 555 


School, Medical and Dental Inspection of 523 
Children’s Gourts + 


495 

Libraries an ~. 482 
Chinese in Australia 5 .. 225, 853.1270 
Christmas Tsland, Phosphates ia ‘262 
Chronological Table ne « 1203 
Cigarettes and Cigars, chimed Rev enue 668 
Factories .. + 1024 
Production 998, 1024 
Quantity op which Excise Paid - 216 
Cities, Population 332; 333: 334 
Citizen Military Forces 1104, 1112 


Citrus Fraits  .. 
Civil Aircraft (see Aircraft). 
Aviation Department (see Aviation). 


889, "890, 1149, TI5% 


Organization, International -- 144 

Courts a 499, 125% 
Claims, General Insurance 656, 657 
Life Assurance 650, 65% 
Clear Days at Capital Cities = 42-48 
Clearing Houses, Bankers’ +. 630 
Climate 13, 32, 1220, 1271 
Tnfluences affecting ‘Australian 32 
Territories 227, 241, 245, 259 
Climatological Stations, Tabulated Data 16 
Tables for Capital Cities 4t 
Clinics, Baby .. 529 
Child Guidance 524 
School Dental ++ 524 
Closer Settlement 73, 80 
Acts : 73 

Advances - _ 85 

Cloth Production 998, 1012 
Clothing and Food Rationing . 1271 


Factories 


"981, 1012-1016 
Price tndex-numbers- 


. 265, 269, 1237 


Clouds at the Capital Cities «42-48 
Coaching Receipts, Railways 117 
Coal .. 749, 750) ' 777, 1028, 1263 
Australian Reserves. ++ 781 
Board 5a ~. 786 
Brown » 749s 750, 777s 779s 783 
Bunker as .» 207, 782, 783 
By-products < ~. 786 
Carried on Railways 121 
Consumption 783 
Distribution and Production . ++ 277 
Exports 200, 204, 782 

_ To Eastern Countries a 200 
Mining Accidents and Deaths 786, 792 
Employment 785, 786 
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Coal—continued. 
Mining, etc.—continued. 
History of . 12971 
Leases and Licences 79, 229 
Oil 3 788 
Prices - 784 
Production. and Utilization 783 
Strike Emergency Grant 698 
Used by Railbvays ~. 128 
in making Gas .. ne . 1028 
Coastal Configuration of Australia 10, 1271 
Steamship Services .. 107 
Wireless Stations 163 
Coastline of Australia 10 
Cobalt Production -. 773 
Cocoa, New Guinea 255, 257 
Coconuts 227, 245 
Coffee 246 
Consumption Ree 1Ig9, 1151 
Coinage .. 607, 609, 1255 
Coke Production or . 786, 998, 1028 
Cold, Excessive, Deaths .. ++ 423 
Colleges, Agricultural .. 74, 904, 1270 
Military and Naval .. 1106, 1110 
Training ad -. 440 
University, Canberra 458, 464, 469, 1250 
New England 458, 464, 469, 1250 
Colonization of Australia ay 3, 4 
Comfort Zones .. 13 
Command Organization, ‘awh . LIOG 
Commerce (see clso Trade) 171, 1230 
Department, Revenue -. 666 
Expenditure .. 681,689 
Powers of Commonwealth in regard to 
171,377 
Vehicles, Registration ws 139, 227 
Commissioners, High .. 182, 687, 1170 
Trade. : ys2, 117] 
Commodities, Export Control 178 
Commonwealth Accounts 605 
Acoustic Laboratories 516 
Activities .. 456 
Advisory Council on Nutrition . 12971 
Age Pensions 540, 1254 
Aid Roads 697, 698 
Air Trapsport Council 144 
Aircraft Corporation . IZ 


And State Finance 665, 702, 717, 721, 1261 
Price Control Administration 279 

Public Debt 721, 735 

States, Fivancial Agreement 719 


Bank : 617, 619, 1255, 1271 
Departments and Management 614, 
619, 635 

Exchange Control ae 178 
Legislation 7 615, 619 
Liabilities and Assets .. 627 
Management 619 

Net Profits .. 622 
Note Issue : .. 614, 620, 623 
Rural Credits Department 620, 621 
Banking Legislation 178, 615, 619 
Bankruptcy Act +. 503 
Basic Wage 289, 1239 
Conciliaticn and Arbitration Act 280, 319 
Tribunal .. 280 

Consolidated Revenue Fund 666, 681, 717. 
1257 


Constitution 
Alteration of _. 

Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 264, 

280, 296, 489, 504, a are 


7, 665, 695, 1064, tee 


Courts , 687 

Debt (see Public Debt). 

Departments é . 70, 681, 686 
Cost .. 681, 686. 1257 

Disposals Commission 685, 1271 
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Commonwealth—continued. 
Division of Industrial Development 964 
Blections - 5, 71 
‘Employees, Number _ 72, 305, 1243 
Employment Service 308 


Establishment of .. & ae 5 


Exchange Agency, Publications +s 475 
Expenditure (see also under Departments) 
680, 717 
Air 684 
Army 683 
Attorney-General’ 3 Department -. §08, 
681, 687 
Broadcasting .. .. 692 
Capital Works .. 693, 701 
Defence and War 681, 683, 693, 701.1257 
Governor-General and stablish- 
meat 71, 681, 687 
International Relief ee .. 685 
Loan .. ae 701, 717 
Maternity Allowances 546, 1254 
Munitions -. 683 
Navy .. -. 683 
Parliament 70, 681, 687, 1224 
Pensions 


539, 1113, 1254 
Per Head of Population . .. 681 
Postmaster-General’s Department 

151, 681, 691, 1229 


Repatriation 701, 1129, 1138, 1257 
Total «. 666, 687, 717 
War Services “681, 6935 701, 1102, 3257 
Finance 665, 717 


Financial Agreement ss : 694, 71Q. 1271 
Assistance to Primary Producers 681, 686, 900 
Fisheries Authority P 956 


Forestry 687, 910 
Government oh “49, 54, 61, 1223 
Grants Commission .. 695 
To States | 570, 681, 695, 702, 706, 
708, 792, 1251 
Health Departmert.. 514, 681, 688 
Laboratories 515, 701 
High Court . 489, 504, 687 
Housing Division .. 1270 
{Insurance Office aig -. 644 
Invalid Pensions. 540. 1254 
Legislation Affecting ‘Oversea Trade 171, 178 
Course of oe 66 
Loan Conneil -. 719 
Funds. 701, 1262 
Maternity ‘Allowances 528, 545, 546 
Ministers. Pi «50, 62 
National Library 474 


Navigation and Souniag Legislation 110, 1273 


Note Tssue 607, 613, 623, 1255 
Observatory we $ 687, 1161 
Office of Education .. 456 
Oversea Representatives . 1170 


Parliament, 
Parliamentary Library 
Payments to or for States 


“52, 54, 6x, ee 


” 534, 681. oot 
702; 706, 708, 792 


Wheat Growers. .. 843 

Powers of . 171, 372 

Properties transferred from States 1. 720 

Public Debt = 719, 721, 735, 1262 
Short-term we 73I° 

Taken over from States || 719 

Service «+ 305, 687, 1243 

Child Endowment |. -. 300 

Superannuation Fund 662 

Yublications 2. IIS 
Exchange Agency . 475° 

Rallways 113, 116, 236: 237, 680, 681, 

692, 1226 

‘Reconstruction Training Scheme 463, 465, 

466, OBS; 1136, 1271 

‘Referenda .. 56, 279 

‘Revenue me net. F717 

Bankruptcy... s 666 

Commerce Department . -. 666 


Customs and Excise 207, 667, 668, 718 
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Revenue—continued. 

Defence -» 666 
Patents 508, 666 

Per Head of Population « -. 666 
Postal. | 150, 679, 1229 
Railways 116, 17, 119, 121, 680, 1226 
Sources , 666, 1257 
Surplus - 665 
Taxation 667, 718, 737. 1257 
Total . oe 3, 666, 237 
Trade Marks and Designs 666 


Savings Bank . 619, 632, 635, 639, 1271 
Scientific and Industrial’ ‘Research 
Organization 476, 690, 396 964, 1062. 1158 


Serum Laboratories 515. 701 
Shipping Line 109, 127% 
Sinking Fund, National Debt | 698, 720, 785 
Statistical Summary a .» 1216 
Taxation 667, 718, 737 
Trade Commissioners 182, 1171 
Trust Funds +» 699 
Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 308, 
550, 1253, 1254 
War and Service Pensions 1x08, 1133 
War-time Technical Training Scheme 1271 
Widows’ Pensions .. kK 548, 1253 
X-ray and Radium Laboratory 519 
Communication and Transport 97 
Cableand Radio .. -+ 162 
Communists, Powers to Deal with, Referen- 
dum at ae aa 56 
Companies - 640 
Building Societies . 640 
Co-operative 622, 1271 
Insurance .. 644 
Trustees, Executors ‘and Agency .. 640 
Company Income Taxes 743, 1260 
Concentrates, Metallic contents of 758-762 
Concessicnal Deductions, Income Tax 738, 1258 
Conciliation and Arbitration Tribunal, Com- 
monwealth ne 280 
Condensed Milk (see Milk). 
Conditional Purchases of Freehold 73, 77, 92 
Confectionery Factories .. F 880, 1019 
Conference, International, on Trade and 
Employment - 75 
Conference of British Commonwealth Statis- 
ticians sf . 1178 
Conferences, Statistical ye 1173; 1274 
Confinements 382, 393 


Congenital Malformations and Diseases of 
Early Infancy, Deaths 407, 412, 415, 42%: 425 


Conjugal Condition of Pensioners . 543 
Persons at Marriage |. 379 
Population .. 352 
Conservation, Water - 1059 


Consolidated Revenue Fund, Commonwealth 665, 
681, 717, 1257 
Expenditure from, 
on Railway Con- 
struction 113 
States . + 702 
Constitution, Commonwealth 7, 665, 695, 1064; 1271 


Alteration of 5 
Constitution, States a “56-60 
Construction Materials 750, 751 
Consular Representatives » 1170 


Consumers’ Co-operative Societies 642, 643, 127r 
Consumption (see Tuberculosis). 


Consumption of-— 


Alcoholic Beverages. . 495, 1149, 1151 
Butter and Cheese .. 922, 1148, 1150 
Coal, Oil and Petrol, Railways + 128 
Fish 955, 1148, 1150 
Foodstuffs and Bev erages mid ~+ I147 
Meats 861, ae 927, 1148, 1150 
Onions 2 .- 871 
Potatoes .. "870, II4Q, 1151 
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Consum ption—continued. 


Sugar 880, 1024, 1149, II51 
Wheat 7 iy 849, 851 
Wool Locally Processed oe .. 822 
Contagious Diseases ‘at as S2r 
Contingents, Australian os » I27r 
Contract Board MG . 1124 
Conversivn Loans, Australia 733, 1262 
London » 733 
Convictions at Magistrates’ Courts" 491, 492. 1251 
Higher Courts if 496, 1251 
for Serious Crime... 492, 1251 
Coolgardie Water Scheme 1271 
Co-operative Societies .. 642, 1271 
Copper 749, 750. 752, “765, 1263, 1271 
Content of Ores, ete., Produced 765 
Local xtraction of 766, se 
Mining, Employment 768, 791 
Prices zy «767 
Production, Sales and Stocks. 766, 1263 
'Eerritories .. 228, 250, 256 
World Mine Production , -. 767 
Copra ne 249: 25%, 255, 257 
Copyright 5 .. 1156 
Cornftour, Imports and Exports ae -. 862 
Correspondence Teaching ~. 439 
Cotton Igt, 203, S34, 835, 839, | $99, 1061, 1090 
Bounty : 686, 899 
Mills xe - IOIL 
Country Fire Authority, Victoria |. .. 605 
Of Mmbarkation and Disembarkation, 
Oversea Migration a 364 
Of Origin, Imports . . 186, 1231 
Roads Board, Victoria 573, 1271 
‘owns, Waterworks and Sewerage 587, 590, 


593, 595, 597 
“Court” Series Index of Retail Prices 264, 273, 


291-296 

Court, Courts, Bankrapiey 508, 1251 
Children's ais - 495 
Civil 199, 1251 


Conciliation and Arbitration’ 264, 280, 296, 

489, 504, 687, 1239 
Federal. a 489, 687 
High, of Australia |. .. 489, 504, 687 
Higher (Judges’) 497, 496, 499, xa3 
International J ustice .. T1169 


Lower | 489, 499, 1251 
Magistrates’ ‘ . 489, 499, 1251 
Crayfish : na - 954 
Crédit, Foncier Advances: . 87, 88 
Cremations abs : ire «+ $32 
Crime, Serious .. 491 1251 
Crops, Acreage : 832-835, 1265 
Area Fertilized, etc... - go2 


On Irrigated Areas .. ‘1061, 1070-1100 


Production and Value aah 839 
Crown Lands Acts . 73 
Administration and Classification . 73 
Alienation and Occupation 92, 1225 

Areas Leased or Licensed 77, 79; 92 
Settlement and Tenure of 73, 92 
Currants 838, 887, 888 
Currency and Coinage oe os 607, 1225 
Export, Controls oe as -. 178 
Current Affairs Bulletin .. ere -+ 470 
Customs Area .. et -. 182 
Department, Expenditure of 681, 689 
Duties : I7I, 181, 207, 668, 669 
import Licensing emniations -. W977 
Legislation 171, 178 
Revenue 207, 667, 668, 718 
Tariff rae .. £79, r81, 1271 
Exchange Adjustment ae -. 173 
Imports. in Divisions of .. .. 206 


Industries Preservation .. 171, 178 
Papua and New Guinea 177, 173, 250, 256 


Cutch, Imports se 25 ++ 950 
Cyelor es or ‘ oe 31 
Czechoslovakia, Trade Agreement. as 175 
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D. 
“D" Series Retail Price Index .. - 291 
Dairies, Supervision ae 523, 910 
Dairy Cattle s oe c G23, 913 
Herds ee ei oe O14 
Preinises Registered a ++ §23 
Produce Board af -d +. 923 
Marketing é 22 
Production 910, 917, 1140, 1142, 1264 
Stabilization Schemes. . o) G35 
Dairying Industry Subsidies 686, 901, 910 
Supervision .. - gto 
Dams and Reservoirs 1032, 1059, 1069, 1098 
Darwin-Birdum Railway -. 230 
Dawson Valley Irrigation Scheme. . 1091 
Daylight Saving .+ 1271 


Dead Letter Offices - me 154 
Death-rates 528, 399-406, 415-425, 1248 
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At the Capital Cities” 2242-48 
Hunger, Thirst and Exposure, Deaths +. $23 
Hunter District Water Board 584, 1063 


Hydro-lectric Commission, Tasmania 1054, 1008 
Hydro-electric Power 1029-1057, 1067, 1087~1100 


Hydrology of Australia .. 11,1272 
Hygiene, Veterinary See 520 
L 

INegitimacy (see lee a Baer 
Timenite : 749, 750 
Immaturity, Deaths aA +» 408, 412-415 
Immigrant Population .. +. 353 
Immigrants (see Migrants, Migration) 372 
Length of Residence 353 
Nationality 365 
Racial Origin - 365 
Immigration . ) 360, 367, 1244 
Department, Expend iture 681, 688, 690 
Expenditure ice 688, 690, 701 
Free and Assisted Passages es 361, 367 
Passports .. oe oo «+ 373 
Regulation... 74 oe os 372 
immunization an ee +. 51L 
Imperial Economic Conference ae 172 
Preference . 7 178 
Implement Fac tories P +. 1010 
Import Licensing Regulations * - 197 
Imports (see also Individual Commodities). 
Calendar Years . 215 
Classification 183-201 
Comparison with other Countries 214 
Country of Origin .. 186, 197, 199, 208, 1231 
Dutiable and Free Goods os +. 206 
Home Consumption - 20g 
Merchandise 186, 190, 197, 199, 205, raat 
Method of Recording 6 82 


Principal Commodities 
Products of Various Countries 


- 191, 203, eas 
197, 198 


Prohibited Items .. a6" 197 
Proportion of, from Various Countries. - 187 
Specie and Bullion .. 206, 207, 215, 1230 
Tariff Divisions 206 


Territories .. + 230, 242, 251, 257, 262 
Value : .- 183, 185, 186-208, 1230 
Improvement Purchases, “Land, New South’ 


Wales 75 
Income Tax, Advance Payment 744 
Assessable Income 737 
Assessment Ne 738 
Formulae .. 740 

Collections 744 
Commonwealth. . 667, 718, 737, 1258 
Company 743. 126 
Concessional Deductions’ 738, 1258 
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Income Tax—continued, 
Deduction from Wages and Salaries 742 


Effective Exemptions 738 
Grades of Income 745 
Lodgment of Keturns 742 
Qn Sample Incomes - 740 
Rates 739, 1259 
Reimbursements. 696, 698, 702, 706 
Residents 746 


Social Services Contribution 667, 737, HE. 


1258 

State .. 703, 705, 328 

Super Tax 743 
Undistributed Income 743 

Uniform 705 
lndebtedness Per Head, Commonwealth 722 
States 22, 725 


Index-numbers— 


AN) Items ( C ’’ Series) 263, 264, 324, 1237 


Basic Materials and Foodstuffs 274, 1238 
Clothing . . 264, 265, 269, 324, 1237 
Comparative, Six Capitals... sar-gag 
Effective or Real W: ace 288, 324 
Employment. ‘ 305 
Export Prices 209 
Factory Employment -. 304 
Food, Groceries and Rent. 263, 265, 
269, 270, 272, 324, 1236 

Hours of Labour 207 
Nominal Wage - 282, 324, 1239 
Production ws LI4l 
Real Wage 289. 324 
Retail Prices 263, 268. 324, 1236 
Tabulation ns -. 268 
Wages, Effective or Real 288, 324 
Nominal 282, 324 
Wholesale Prices 274, 1238 
tndustrial Arbitration Acts 319 


Associations a «. 319 
Assurance, Life 38 .- 646, 655, 1256 
Awards and Determinations .. 281, 289, 299 


Pevelopment, Division of 964 
Disputes a BO, 3243 
Causes of 310 
Duration ac 315 
5 In Industrial Groups 310 
Methods of Settlement. 318 
Results ais a. 318 
Wages Lost 310, 312, 315 
Working Days Lost 310, 315 
Workpeople Involved : 310, 315 
Finance. Commonwealth Bank 620, 621 
Libraries ae is 484 
Schools. -. 554 
Tribunals, State . 281, 295, 299 
Unions (see Trade Untons). 

Industries. Exports According to . . 208 
Individual Manufacturing - 1001 
Preservation 171, 178 

Industry of Population +. 353 

Infant Deaths .. = 403, 421, 628, 1248 
Life, Supervision and Care of. . 528 


Mortality Rates 528, 1248, 1273 


Infectious and Contagious Diseases, Control 521 
Infective Diseases, Deaths 41g 
Infltienza, Deaths 412-415 

Epidemic, 1918-19 8 + 1272 
Insanity, Deaths 412-414, 416, 535 
Insolvencies 508, 1251 
Inspection, Food and Drugs §23, 1272 


Medical and Dental. School Children 434, 524 


Institute of Anatomy 517, 1161 

Institutions. Charitable .. , 556 
For the Feebleminded 635, 1253 

Instruction, Public (see Education). 

Insurance 644 
Fire, Marine and General .. 656 
Life ‘ 644, 1256 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. For list of special inisilas and other matter in 
preceding issues of the Official Year Book, see page 1270. 
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interest, Commonwealth Revenue from 666, 680 


Debt as 722, 723: 725, 727 
Local Government Debt ‘ 563, 5 
On Commonwealth and State Debts 722, 723: 
725, 727, 1262 
Railway Loan Expenditure of 119 
Kates on Public Debts 22, 726, 728, 72 
State Debts 694, 698, 722, 725, 526 
Railways, Exchange on Oversea 
Payments of Ss ..  IIQ 
Reveuue from ad 7o2, 708 
War Loans 685, 722, 723, 727 
Interior, Departmert of. wa .. 687 
Expenditure 681, 689 
Intermediate Tariff 171, 172 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Loans 7%, 734 
Civil Aviation Organization .. 144 
Conference on Trade and Employment 175 
Court of Justice . . 1169 
Labour Conference .. 323 
Labour Organization nar 1923 
Payments, Balance of ares 1234 
Radio Traftic 102 
Refugee Organization 370 
Relief and Rehabilitation 685 
Sugar Agreement... * 881 
Tariff Negotiations .. 175 
Telegrams we 162 
Trade Organization | 175 
Wheat. Agreement +. 844 
Interstate Commission aa . 1272 
Communications by Railway .. 133 
Exchange Rates i -- 632 
Shipping 104, 1225 
Trade 3 224, 1274 
Trade Unions 321 
Intoxicants, Consumption +. 405 
Intoxication, Convictions 494, 251 
Tnvalid Pensions "840, 6-44, 1254 
Investment Societies -. 640 
Fridium 774 
Tron and Steel Production lr70, 1006, 1263 
Mining, History of . ad . 1272 


Ironstone and Ore 


: 749, 750, 770 
Tronworks, Smelting. etc. .. 1006 





Irrigation 706, 715, "1059, 1069-1100 
Arcas .. 1061, 1078, 1084-1100 
Districts ; 1069, 1070, 1084, 1086 
Maps 1073~1079 
Productibiy “Advisory Committee - 1064 
Research and Extension Committee .. 1062 
Trusts 1070, 1981, 1086 

Issue of Deceased Married Persons +. 425 

Mothers Pea 7 394 
J. 

Jam, Consumption 1149, TI§1 
Factories F 880, 1019 

Jars and Jellies, Imports and Exports S892 

Production ‘ 891 

Jervis Bay ‘ 237 

Joint Coal Board 786 
Organization (Wool) 819 

+udges’ Courts . 492, 496, 499 

Judicature, Commonweaith 504 

Judicial Separations 500 


Justice, Expenditure 507, 681, 687, 709, 710, 1251 


International Court of «+ 1169 
Public si 489, 1251 
K. 
Kaolin Production ne 749, 751 
Kiewa Hydro-electric Project 1042, 1043, 1045 
Kindergarten of the Air . 166, 439, 432 
Unions 5 -. 452 
Kindergartens, Free 451 
King George VI - 49 
Knitting Mills .. . I0r3 


* Page numbers of chief shaped cals are italicized. 
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Korean Campaign, aun Participation 
in 5 I103, L110, TI12 


Casualties .. . 1266 
L. 

Laborstories, Acoustic 516 
Commonwealth Serum 515, 70% 
Health 515, 701 
Research, Aeronautical - 1123 


Labour and National Service, Department 
cf Se 651, 690 


Labour, Hours of 281 
‘Laws Relating to Conditions of . 1272 
Native, Papua an 248 
Organizations +. 319 
Wages and Prices 263, 1236 

Lakes of Australia . 1272 

Lamb (see Mutton). 

Land and Buildings, Factories 998, 1265 
Trrigated 1061, nates 1084, 1089 
Legislation 73 
Revenue, state 702, 703, 708 


Settlement, Returned Soldiers 73, §1, 82, 685, 

712, 715, 1225 

229, 236, 248, 254, 

255, 259 

. 667, 669, 1257 

++ 704, 705, 708 

Tenure and Settlement . 73, 1225, 1272 

Landing Grounds 146, 147 
Lands and Survey Department, ” Victoria, 

Advances 87 


Territories 


Tax, Commonwealth 
States 


Department, New ‘South Wales, Ad- 
vances to Settlers... . 86 
Lard . 933, 999, ‘ro2r, 1148, II50 
Launceston Marine Board oe 603 
Ne Sa - 23 +. 333 
Lead ‘ 749, 730, 758, 1263 
E xports 8 192, 200, 204, 762 
Local Extraction of 759 
Mine Production in enenen ‘Countries | 763 
Mining i 758, 792 
Prices 2 764 
Production, Sales and Stocks. | 62, 1263 
League of Nations 1167, 1272 
Leases and Licences, Under Land Acts 73, 77. 
, 92-95, 229 
Under Mining Acts .. 73, 79, 92; 95, 229 
Leather, Exports .. 192, 200, 205 
Production 999, 1013 
Marketing .. .. 829 
Lecturers, University ~. 4664 
Lega) Tender .. -» 607, 609, 613 
Legislation, Affecting Oversea Trade ns oe 

Age Pensions - 540 

Banking .. 646, 619 
Bankruptcy 593 
Commonwealth 2 te oe 66 
Copyright and Trade Marks |. 1154, 1155 
Course of .. 7 ia 66 
Defence ‘ 1108, 1271 
During 1951 ax 66 
Exchange Control .. 178 
Factory 982, 1271 
Health 509 
Tminigration cae 972 
Industrial 280, 1272 
Invalid Pensions .. $40 
Land 73, 1225 
Life Assurance 644, 1272 
Mining Ss 793-796 
Motor Vehicles 135 
Naturalization 373 
Prices oe wn a +. 279 

Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization - 1158 
Shipping «. 110 
State . . .67-70 
War Pensions 1128, 1129 
Wheat Industry 841 
Widows’ Pensions 548 


For list of special articles snd otfies matter in 


preceding issues of the Official Year Book, see page 1270. 
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Legislative Assemblies 51, 57-61 
Councils es 56, 57-61 
Legitimations, Births .. te +. 392 
Leigh Creek ae ie -- 1051 
Lemons ete er i -- S889 
Lend-Lease : : 685, 1272 
Length of Residence, Deceased Persons -. 416 
Immigrants. . - 353 
Persons who died from Tuber- 
culosis —. o. 416 
Telegraph and Telephone Lines .. 156 
Leprosy 6 F 522, 535 
Letter Telegrams a ss -. 163 
Lettergrams os 8 ++ 157 
Letters of Administration | wid .. 660 
Posted ae H 1538, 1229 
Lexias te ar .. 888 
Liabilities, Banks 621, 626 
Insurance Companies. 652, 653 
Registered Companies 640, 643 
Libraries es 3 474 
Children’s and School ar ~. 482 
Library Association of Australia .. + 474 
Licences— 
Air a of sae N47 
Broadcast . ae 2 ss 168 
Export fs es ue ~. 178 
{Import 7 oc we 177 
Mining 344 73; 79, 92-96 
Motor : 139, 1228 
Under Land Acts 73, 77, 92-95, 229 
Wheat a es -. 841 
Wireless oo 168, 1230 
\.ife Assurance .. 644, 1256 
Legislation 644, 1272 
Expectation a5 +. 401 
Saving Society, Royal = -. 556 
Tables 7 -. 401, £02, 1270 
Light, Power, etc., Used in Factories 988. 989 
Lighthouses s . 110, 701, 712. 715, 1272 
Lightning at Capital Cities x 242-48 
Lignite (see Brown Coal). 
Limestone Production 749; 751 
Linnean Society of New South W: ales -. 487 
Linseed “ih me is .. 834 
Liquor Revenue oe 38 +s 704 
List of Special Articles . 1270 
Livestock— 
Carried on Railways ts +. 120 
in Australia - es 797, 1263 
Minor Classes os Ms +. 798 
Territories 228, 238, 246 
Living, Cost of (see Prices). 
{oan Council .. des -. 719 
Expenditure, Commonwealth JO, 717 
Local Authorities a -» 566 
Railways 2. FRO, 712, 715 
Roads and Bridges oa -- 583 
States a 712,716 
Funds, Commonwealth : 701, 1262 
States acs i - JEL 
Raisings .. «+ 720, 732, 1262 
Transactions, Summary “3 .+) 935 
Loans, Commonwealth . 701, 732, 1262 
Banks . oes -. 621, 626, 629 
Building Societies .. ae - G41 
Conversion and Redemption . . 733, 1262 
Flotations . at 720, 732 
Insurance Companies. 655 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. . Pe 734 
Local Government bes 566. 568, 569 
London Conversions os ++ 733 
State ate ei os -. 7it 
To Settlers 85 
Under Re- establishment, and. "Employ: 
ment Act 685 
Local Government Authorities E 557, 559 
Business Undertakings -. 564 
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Local—continued. 

Government A -- §66, 568, 569 
Employees 5 3805, 1243 
Finance sg 562, 566, 589, 595 
Jurisdiction fe -. 557 
States i 559 
Locks and Weirs ‘1066, 1069, 1084 
Lockyer Valley Irrigation “Area . . Togo 

Lodges (see F riendly Societies). 
London Conversion Loans a -+) 733 
Exchange Rates a -- 631 
Long Range Weapons Eiojece ong +. 1122 
Lord Howe Island ; ae 1. 1167 
Lotteries, State avd : 660, 704 
Lower Courts ; "489, 499, 1251 

M. 

Machinery Used in Factories 994, 995 
Macquarie Island F , 262 


Magistrates’ Courts | 489, 499, 1251 


Powers : ee . -- 489 
Magnesite Production 749, 751 
Mail, Air i p ! 148, 154, 1228 

Contractors Ay . +. 150 

Cost of Carriage ee vi 151, 154 

Dealt with ag Le 152 
Main Roads Commission, Queensland a S98 

Departinent, New South alee 570, 571 
Development Acts 697 
Maize “0 : 834, 861, 1264 

Area é 554-836, 86x, 1264 

Imports and Exports +. 862 

Price of .. : 862 

Production 834, 837-839, 86r, 1264 

Value of Oren ‘ .. 862 
Malaria . 23 oe -. 522 

Deaths 412-415 
Malayan Campaign, Australian Participation 

in .. a 1103, TLL2 
Male Births and Deaths . ae 382, 398 

Employment in Factories. +. 974 

Life Expectation .. +s 401 

Population | 82 29, 351, 1243 

Total Employ ment 2 O01, 1242 

Wage and Salary Harners 303, 1242 
Malformations, Congenital, Deaths 412-415, 

421, 425 

Malignant Neoplasms, Deaths 412-415, 
417-420, 425 

Age at Death ve 4T1 

Seat of Disease .. 418 

Type of Disease .. 418 

Malt, Imports and Exports .. 866 

Production -. 866 

Used in Breweries and Distilleries 1023, 1024 
Malting Barley a -- 864 
Mandarins . se 880, 890 
Mandates 6, 253, 259 
Manganese 5 ++ 749, 750, 774 
Manufactures Encouragement Act - 1272 
Manufacturing Industry (see Factories). 

Manwres (see Fertilizers). 
Maps and Graphs (see Special Index) - 1275 
Margarine 1148, 1150 


Marine and Fresh Water Fisheries of Aus- 
tralia 


oa + 1272 
Boards, Tasmania |. an «- 603 
Casualties .. a ae +. IO 
Insurance .. 3 a, «» 656 
Revenue .. ne «. 666 

Maritime Industry Commission | 112 


Services Board of New South Wales es 598 
Marketing— 


Apples and Pears... as -» 893 
Canned Fruit an Ans «- 893 
Dairy Products i “ie +. 922 
Dried Vine Fruits .. Pe -- 888 
Hides and Skins ee ofa -. 829 
Meat 801 


Of Australian Commodities, Legislation” 1272 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. For list of special articles and other matter in 
preceding issues of the Official Year Book, see page 1270. 
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Marketing—<continued. 
Tallow 830 
Wheat -. 842 
Wool E 818, 820 
Marnage, Marriages 377, 1245 
Ages and Conjugal Condition at 379 
Rirthpl: ace Of Persons one ny 380 
Duration and Issue . E 394 
Fertility 391 
In Denominations .. 381 
Interval between, and First Birth 396 
Issue and Ages of Deceased Parents 425 
Occupations and Ages of Bridegrooms.. 380 
And Issue, Deceased Married Males 427 
Rates a as 377, 1245 
Masculinity, Births 391 
Employees in Factories 979 
Peasioners a 7 - 543 
Population + 331, 346, 1272 
Matches, Mxcise Revenue | -- 668 
Quantity on which Excise paid .. 216 
Materials used in Factories 989, 1264 
Maternity Allowances . 528, 545, 546. 1253 
Maturity of Loans, Commonwealth 730 
States 730 
McDonald Islands 7, 262 
Meaus Pest, Pensions .. 540, 548 
Unemplovment and Sickness Benefits . 550 
Measles, Deaths 5 42-415 
Measures, Agricultural .. 837 
Meat Agreement with uaibed Kingdom 802 
Board % .. 804 
Consumption 801, ‘813, 1148, 1150 
Exports - 192, 200, 204, 798, 799, 801, 814 
Marketing . i2 -. 8or 
Preserving Works - 1022 
Production 806, 814, 834, 1264 
Rationing . §8o1 
Medical Inspection of School Children 523 
Research Council... 513, 1148 
Services, Aerial - F 518 
Northern Territory 517 


Pensioner +. 531 
Treatment of Returned Soldiers . 1136 
Medicine, Tropical. School of 517, 1272 


Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works 587 


Climatological Data . .28, 47 
Drainage and Rivers 588 
Harbour Trust : 600 
Population 332, 333 
Public Library 478 
University - 464, 469, 1256 
Water Supply and Sewerage . - 587 
Wholesale Price Index 276, 1238 
Members of Cabinets ae 62, 1223 
Friendly Societies -. 658 

Parliament . . 52, 1220 

Pensions 61 

Trade Unions 320 

Meningitis a 8 522 
Mental Hospitals 535, 1253 
Finances fits ++ 537 
Insitution Benefits . . 530, 1253 
Patients in Hospitals -- 538 
Menzies Government. 62, 63. 1223 
Merchandise Trade 206, 215 
Merchant Shipping ee -- 97 
Vessel Construction 102, 1157 
Metal Extraction Works ate ~. 1006 
Metals, Non-ferrous a + 1008 
Metecrologica) Divisions, ete. of; be: 13 
Equipmert BY rod 13 
Publications ore one es 13 
Service. c -_ 13 
Meteorology of ‘Australia. 13, 1220 
Metropolitan Fire Burgas Board, Victoria...) 604 
Populations : 559, 504 
Public Libraries 477 
Sewage Farm, Victoria 588 


Water, Sewerage Bas Drainage Board, 


Svdney .. 584 
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Mica 228, 749, 752 
Microfilins : fate nage 

Middle East Garrison. Australian. Participa- 
tion in we + 1103 
Migrant Children. E ducation of 430 
Migrants. Migration 360 
Age Distribution 366 
Austrian Agreement 371 
Child Migration 368 
Conjugal Coudition .. -. 366 
Displaced Persous Scheme 370, 371 
Eire 369, 371 
Empire ond “Allied Ex- Servicemen 369, 371 


Extent of Journey .. 364 
Tree and Assisted Passages 361, 367, 369, 371 


German Agreement 370 
Greek Agreement +. 371 
Italian Agreement 370, 371 
Maltese Agreement .. 369 
Nationality se 305 
Naturalization Certificates 373, 375 
Net 339, 343, 36] 
Netherlands “Agreement 370, 371 
Occupation é6 - 367 
Oversea 339, 343) 360, 1244 
Passports .. 373 
Racial Origin 365 
Reception ‘and Training Centres 371 
Regulation of 7 av 372 
Variations in : -+ 343 
Mildura irrigation Trust. ¢ 1083, JOS6 
Mileage of Motor Omribus Services . 133 
Railways - 114, 116, 1226 
Roads ~. 581 
Telegraph and ‘Telephone Lines .. 156 
Tramways ie .. 129-132, 1227 

Military (see alxo Australian umeaed Forces)— 
Board . IIO9 
College oe LIYE 
Defence «. II08 
Expenditure 683 
Occupation of New Guinea oe 253 
Milk . 834, 917, 921 

Condensed, “Concentrated and Powdered 
921, 1000, 1021, 1148, 1150 
Consumption : * 1148, 1150 
Factories .. 915, 917, 921, 1021 
Free for School Childrep F +s §32 
Imports and Exports 192, 200, 204, 924, 934 
Productior 834, 917-921, 1000, 102T 
Subsidies .. 915 
Supervision of Supply 523, 910 
Utilization - 921 
Millet : 835; 837, 1097 
Millinery Establishments _ 1015 
Mills, Cotton . sie -- TOU 
Flour 3 she +. Tob 
Hosiery and ‘Koitting +. 1013 
Pulp and FADE he o. O45 
Saw . 944, 945, 948, 1025 
Sugar . 4 aps «. rors 
Woollen and Tweed + TOI? 
Mineragraphic Investigations + 793 
Mineral Industry ‘ 747, 1263 


Oil és an va 229, 788 
Leases and Licences +. 229 
Production, Territories 28, 250, 256, 261, 
748, 1140, 1263 


Resources, Bureau of 795 
Wealth 747 
Minerais carried on Railways r21 
Radic-active : < +. 795 
Mining Accidents : 9786, 792, 1272 
Acts 73 
Aid to 712, PIS, 7 792, 1272 
Deaths 792 
Employment 787. 765. 768, 770, 786, 790 
Leases and Licences 73. 79, 92-95 
Production “749, 1140, 1263 
Territeries 228, 250, 256, 261 


* Page numbers of chief $atrenees are italicized. For list of special articles and other matter in 
preceding issues of the Official Year Book, see page 1270. 
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Ministers, Appointment of wey, ORY 
Commonwealth : . 51,62 
Number in each Touse and Salaries 52 
Plenipotentiary x . 1170 
State , 64, 1223 


Ministries, Coinmonwealth and State 32-66, 1222 


Mints .. 6c7 
Missions, Nauru 261 
New Guinea 254 
Mitchell Library ae he -- 478 
Mixed Farming. . as ei +. 909 
Molasses é 1018, 1024 
Molybdenite Production | 749; 750 
Monetary and Banking Systems. Royal 
Commission .. 617 


Money Orders .. .. 154, 679, 122 
Morgan-Whyalla Water Supply Scheme 596, 1095 
Mortality (see also Deaths) .398, 1248, 1273 
Mortality, Infant ~ 403. 421, 528, 1248 
Mortgage Bank Department, Commonwealth 


Bank ts 620, 621 
Mothers, Ages .. 3894. 395 
Birthplaces 394 
Duration of Marriage 395 
‘Issue ee 395 
Motor Bodies, Imports 203, 1010 
Production .. 1009 
Cycles : | 139, 140, 1227 
Licences 139, 706, 1229 
Omnibuses * 122, 138, 707-714, 12 
Passenger Services 6 ‘ 132 
Registration oe 135; 139, 1227 
Taxation .. 136, 139: 704, 706, 1228 
Tyres . 4 1001, 1027 
Vehicles .. 135, 1009 
Accidents. Deaths i .. 423 
Drivers’ and Riders’ Licences 135 
Registration Fees 135 
State Legislation 135 
Survey I4r 
World Regietirat tions 140 
Vessels a - 103 
Works 1009 
Mules .. 798 
Northern Territory and Papua 228. 246 
Multiple Births 382, 393 


Municipal Omnibuses +. 133 
129, 1227 


Tramways 
Trust .. 1050 
Municipalities 559 
Debt 567 
Finance 562 
Munitions +. IIIQ 
Aircraft Production | » 1r2r 
Expenditure .. Il22 
Factories Il20, 1122 
Production T1r20 
Murray River ‘Artesian Basin 1063. 1086, 1096 
Trrigation Areas 1068, 1072, 1084. 
1085 
Waters Conference .. «T2773 
Murrambidgee Irrigation. Areas 1071-1072 
Museums, Public ie 484 
Music ‘ese 165 
Conservatorium of |. 465 
Recitals, Adult Education .. «+ 472 
Mutton and Lamb. Consumption 813. 1148. 110 
Exports... Z 708. 799. 834 
Imports into United ‘Kingdom 835 


Production oma 814, 834, 1264 


Myrobalans, Imports 950 
N. 

National Association of Testing Authorities 964 
Broadcasting Servire 165, 169 
Child Endowment Scheme 300. 546 
Debt Commission 720 

Sinking Fund . 608. 735 
Development Department, Expenditure 
681, 696 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. 
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Film Board 475, 1164 
Fitness 5 -- 5318 
Health and Metical Research Council 
513, 1148 
And Pensions Insurance Scheme .. 1273 
Services 7 Be - 1253 
Library ae +.) 474 
Safety" Council of Australia . 1165 
avings Bonds 72t 
Stamps 721 
Security Regulations | oe 279 
Service Training Scheme r. 104, L110, 1105 
University : 457, 689 
Welfare Fund 681, 690 
Nationality Act ‘ 373 
Of Oversea Migrants | 365 
Population 353 
Shipping 99 
Vessels Carrying ‘Oversea Cargo 109 
Nations, League of : .. 1167 
United se . 1167 
Native Children, Education of 436 
Labour and Taxation, Papua 248 
Medical Practitioners’ School. . 248 
Natives, New Guinea 254 
Papua 248 
Natural Increase of Popul ation 556, > 339; 342 2, 1244 
Oil 788 
Naturalization . as 373 
Naum 6, 259 
Administration 260 
area, Climate, etc. .. "6, 259 
Education es .. 260 
Finance 262 
Health 260 
History 2590 
Japanese Occupation 261 
Judiciary .. F 261 
Phosphate Deposits | .. 261 
Population and Dw eninge 260, 375 
Religion .. 261 
Trade : 262 
Trusteeship | 259 
Naval (see also Royal Austratian Navy). 
Aviation. - 1106 
Board . 1106 
College . 1106 
Tefence .. “rro4, 1272, 1273 
Navigation and Shipping Legislation » 1273 
Navy Departnent. Expenditure 683 
Neglected Children 554 


412-415. 418, . 
ABACATS: 41944 425 


Neoplasins, Deaths 
Malignant, Deaths 

Nephritis 412-415 

New Education Fellow ship + 474 

New England University College 458, 464, 469, 1250 

New Guinea (see also Papua and New Guinea) 

6, 252, 1273 





Administration 253 
Agriculture ae +. 244 
Area, Climate, etc. aig 6, 8, 252 
Aviation ne 148, 258 
British (sce Papua). 
Communications 258 
Education oe 254 
Finance 243, 259, 693 
Fisheries 1. 256 
Government .. 253 
Health of Natives .. 254 
Land Teuure 254, 255 
Livestock +» 246 
Mandate . 6, 263 
™ ilitary Occupation » 252 
ke 256 
“254 
Natives 253: 284 
Population and Dwellings: 253. 375 
Preference nyt 172 


Production ae 255 
For list of special articles and other shatter in 


preceding issues of the Official Year Book, see page 1270. 
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New Quinea—continued. 

Public Library - 475 
Research Work.. - 254 
Revenue 243, 259 
Shipping 258 
Timber 256 
Trade ies oe 256 
Trusteeship . os +. 253 
Water Resources -. II0o 

New South Wales—Queensland Border Rivers 
Agreement . 1066 


New South Wales University of Technology 458, 
464, 469, 1250 


New York Redemption Loans os. 934 
New Zealand Preference ie 172 
Separation of .. 3,5 
Shipping at Principal Ports 102 
Newcastle. Population 333 
Port Facilities 2 600 
Water Supply, Sewerage and. Drainage 584 


News and Information Bureau, Film Division 1164 


News Broadcasts 167 

Newspaper Works ». 1026 

Newspapers, Posted. etc. : 153, 1229 

Nominal and Effective Wages - 288, 324, 1239 

Nominated Immigrants .. % 361, 367 
Non-European Races, Conditions of Immigr- 

tion : Sa 972 

In ‘Australia 225, 362 

Horitiee Territory 225 

Non-ferrous Metals « 1008 

Non-Government Schools 449 

Non-official Post Offices .. 149 


Norfolk Island . - "6, 241 


‘Administration +s 241 
Area, Climate, etc. 6, 241 
Communication .. 242 
Economic Activity +. 240 
Finance 243, 693 
Government Instrumentalities .. 242 
Population and Dwellings 241, 375 
Primary Industries a. 241 
Production, Trade, etc. 241, 242 
Revenue and Expenditure 243 
Social] Condition sie “i ae 


Tourists 
Transfer to the Commonwealth | 6, at 


North Australia Development Committee .. 956 
Survey ans ve +e 795 
Northern Territory ers 6, 225, 1273 
Aboriginals 226, 376 
Administration and Legislation 226 
Advarces to Settlers gI 
Agriculture is 227 
Air Services is #%4°230) 
Area, Climate, etc. 5, 10, 225, 226, 
1099 

Artesian Water . 1100 
Asians ne a a. 225 
Boarding Schools... ++ 237 
Communications... +e 231 
Diseases Notifiable .. 522 
Dwellings .. 356, 375 
Edneation 231, 436, 437 
Electricity Supply . 1056 
Fauna and Flora’... +. 227 
Finance . 233, 693 
Fisheries 228 


Land Tenure 73, 73 78, 80, 95, 229 
Live Stock. . +. 228 


Medical Service -. 517 
Mining tse 80, 228 
Native Education 232 
Pastoral Industry 227 
Phvsiography «. 226 
Police and Prisons 505, 506 


Populition 225, 370s 346, 375, 1243 


Postal Services 2 oo 331 
Production a. 27 
Railways 230, 680, 602 
Roads 231 
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Northern Territory—continued. 
School of the Air 232 
Schools 231 
Trade and Transport 230 


Training of Apprentices 233 
Transfer to the Commonwealth 6, 225 


Water Resources ; .. T1099 

Note Issue 613, 614, 620, 1255 
Notes, Australian 613, 1255 
Postal : 164, 679, 1229 
Notiflable Diseases +. §23 
Nuptial Birth-rates - 389 
Births 382, 389, 304; 395 
Nursery Schools a6 238, 528 
Nursing Activities 529 
Nutrient Intake, Level of : . 1157 
Nutrients available for Consumption . 1152 


Nuts .. 889, 1149, 1152 
oO. 

Oatmeal 860 
Oats - 834, 859, 1264 
Area - 834, 859, 1264 
Imports and Exports: 839, 860 
Prices : .. 860 
Production 834, 837, ane, 1264 
Value of Crop 839, 560 
World Production .. 860 
Observatory, Commonwealth . 1161 
Occupation of Bridegrooms -- 380 
of Crown Lands 92, 1225 
Deceased Males .. 411, 416, 419, 424, 427 
Fathers 394 

Males who Committed Suicide 424 


Died from Malignant Neo- 


plasms +e 6419 

Tuberculosis |. 416 

Population ee As +. 301 
Survey 300 
Occupational Status of ‘Population 301, 354 
ensus, 1947 - 354 
Occupied Persons ee 500, 1242 
States oe 302 

Private Dwellings .. «0 357 
Ocean Island Phosphate Industry” 261 
Ochre Production . 228 
Offenders, First sc oe 495 
Habitual .. eos ++ 497 
Officer Cadet School +. IIIT 
Official Publications ie we II7S 
Oil, Coal 5 os a +. 788 
Eucalyptus a 946, 1271 
Imports ++ 203 
Mineral 229, 788 
Mining Leases 79, 229 
Natural «+ 788 


Sandalwood 


ar -» 946 
Search for .. 229, 256, 788, 789 


Shale -_ 749, 750, oe 
Used by Railways .. es 
Omnibuses, Motor . 132, 138, 706, 715, ian 
Onions -- 835, 838, 870 
Consumption -» 871 
Imports and d Exports 871 
Opals . 790 
Oranges 889 


Orchards (see Fruit-gardens). 
In Irrigation Areas 
Ordnance Production 


1061, 1070, 1100 
. 1120 


Ore-dressing Investigation 793 
Ore Reduction Works... +. 1006 
Ores, Metallic Contents .. 761, 762 
Organizations i in Schools, Parent and Citizen 445 
Orography of Australia .. 11,1273 
Orphanages 554 


* Page numbers of chief iihetenites are italicized. For list of special sven sane othes matter in 
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Oxrniridium ae 749, 750, 774 
Osmium of - 774 
Ottawa Conference Agreement . 172,1 79, 1273 
Output of Factories 992, 1265 
Outside Packages : 184, 186, 187 
Outworkers $8 sy <s - 973 
Oversea Air Services . as MAAS 148, 1228 
Cable and Radio Communication -. 162 
Exchange Rates ate Ae .. 631 
Regulations ; .. 178 
Migration (see Migrants, Migration) 339, 343, 
60,1244 
Representatives : +. IEZ0 
Shipping (see also Shipping) | 97, 105, 1225 
{tinerary on Australian Coast Pree (Y | 
Telephone Services .. os .. 61 


Trade (see Trade) .. 171, 195 
Overseas Telecommunications Commission... | 162 


Oxide, Iron os “e Se oie, 994 
Oysters F 954;.957 
P. 

Pacific Islanders.in Australia +. 1273 
Packages, Outside 184, 186, 187 
Packets, etc., Posted 153, 1229 


Paper and Wood Pulp .. sa +. 945 
Paper-making . «. 1056 
Papua (see also Papua and New Guinea) 6, 243, 247 


Administration 243, 247 
Agriculture nc va «. 249 
Area : Ses 6,9, 247 
Aviation 148, 252 
Finance Od 243. 2 26 2 693 
Forestry .. is cx 249 
Health 25 Se is -. 248 
Land Tenure an i -. 248 
Livestock ge ts +. 246 
Military Control ee ey oe 243 
Mining : : +. 250 
Native Labour and Taxation «+ 248 
Plantations ie 245 
Population and Dwellings 247, B75 
Preference f 4171, 172 
Production oes a +. 249 
Public Library Sa ae oe 475 
Trade and Shipping 250, 252 
Transfer to the Commonwealth 6, 247 
Water Power : 250, 1100 

Papua and New Guinea .. oe ++ 243 
Agriculture oa 245, 246 
_ , Native ee os +1 246 
Animal Jodustry .. ns ~. 246 
Climate... Pie as +. 245 
Crops oe 245 
Division, Royal Australian Navy - 1106 
Electricity Supply +. 1056 
Finance... sis o- 243 
Hvdro-electric Potential ++ 1056 
Livestock .. oo oa +s 246 
Plantation as Ae ae 245 
Soils 


. oe. 244 
Parasitic Diseases 412-415, 425 
Parcels Post, Cash on Delivery 


se «. 153 
. 152-154, 1229 


Posted 
Parents, Ages .. xe 393, 396 
Birthplaces a se + 394 
Parliament .. 62, 54,1220 
Commonwealth Ras 54, 61, 1220 
Powers 171, 372 
Enactments 53. 66 
Members 52,1220 
States 56-60 
Transfer to Canberra 55, 234 
Parliamentary Allowances . 62, 71,1220 
Government, Cost of 70, 681, 687, 1224 
Scheme of 49, 1220 
Library .. - 474 
Pension and Superannuation Schemes “6x, 663 
Proceedings, Broadcasting .. ~. 167 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. 
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Parliamentary—continued. 
Reports j 1177, 1273 
Retiring Allowances 61, 663 
Salaries o> 52, 663 
Superannuation Funds ns eee 61 
Passages, Free and Assisted 361, 367 


Passenger-journeys, etc., Omnibuses 133, 134, 1227 
Railways 116, 117, 120, 1226 
Tramways « 130-132, 1227 

Passenger-mileage, Railways a -. T2g 


Passengers Carried, Aircraft 148, 1228 
Ferries ace 1. 135 
Omnibuses 133, 134 
Railways 116, 120 
Tramways | 130-132, 1227 
Passports + 373 
Pastoral Tndustry, Northern Territory 1. 229 


Production 
Value of As 
Products, Exports .. 192, 


227, 797, 1140, 1142, 263 
799, 1140, 1142 
aie 204, 209, 798 


Pasture Land .. os .. 832 
Patents ese . 687, 1154, 1273 
Office Library ate -. 476 
Revenue .. ss oe -» 666 
Paterson Plan .. - Ors 


Patients in Mental Hospitals 
Public Hospitals 


| 635, 536, 1253 
- 5383, 534, 1252 


Payments, Balance of 216, 1234 
Pay-rollTax .. 300, 667, 672 
Peace Savings Certificates ae 721, 729 
Peaches tie shin 889, 890 
Peanuts 898, 1140, I151 
Pearl Barley, Consumption 1149, TI51 
Exports 866 
Pearls, Pearl-shell 954, 958, 962 
Exports 962 
Fisheries 228, 954, 958 
Territories . . 228 
Pears . 889, 893 
Marketing « : si i -» 893 
Peas .. a “3 .. 894 
Penicillin , fe Sc -. 515 
Pension and — Superannuation Schemes, 
Government and Semi-Governmental .. 662 
Pensioners, Age and Invalid 540, 1254 
Medical Service ors .. 532 
War and Service I 128, U8: 1254 
Pensioners’ Concessions, Wireless Licences . 169 
Pensions, Aboriginal Natives is -. 541 
Age and Invalid . 540, 1254 
Blind Persons a -. 540 
Members of Parliament 61, 663 
Rates of 540, 542, 549, 1128, 1133 
Reciprocity with New Zealand .. 552 
Service a .. 1133 
War 685, 1128 
Widows’ .. 548, 1254 
Perth, Climatological Data 28, 43 
Population 332, 333 
Public Library 480 
Water Supply and Sew erage . .» 596 
Petrol, Excise Revenue .. ee .- 668 
Imports... a ve +. 203 
Permits .. sf re se 79 
Production ‘ 788 
Quantity on which Excise paid -. 216 
Rationing, 1939-45 War + 1273 
Petroleum Legislation .. «+ 793 
Search for oa 229, 256, 788, 789 
Prospecting, Leases ard Licences . asa 79 
Pharmaceutical Benefits 531, 1254 
Preparations aKa ua - 1003 
Phonogram Service is -. 156 
Phosphate Commission, British 259, 261 
Imports and alae 261, 902 
Nauru as Bs «. 261 
Production és ae +. 261 
Used on Crops ea oes ++ 9O2 
Phototelegram Service, Oversea .. -. 156 


For list of special articles and other matter in 
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Physical Fitness (see National Fitness). 

Phystogr phy, Australia &, 1059 
Territories +. 226, 241, 247, 252, 259 
Picks Factories . . 1019 
Picturegram Service 2 156 
Pig-iron and Steel Production +. 770 
Pigs... Be oes 797, 925, 1263 
Cured in Bacon Factories .. 1020 
Imports and Exports 927, 931 
In Lerritories 228, 238, 246 
Pilots, Air, Licences 147 
Training of -4 145 
Pineapples en 889, 890 
Plant Quarantine -.  S52r 
Used in Factories 993, 994, 1265 
Plantations, Forest 236, 940 
New Guinea and Papua one 245 
Platinoid Metals f a 26) 774 
Platinum : ne : - 9774 
Plums, . 889, 890 
Plywood 946 
Mills $3 «+ 1025 
Pneumonia, Deaths 408, 412-415 
Poison, Deaths from < 422, 423 
Sale and yuo. of.. .. 1273 
Police 504, 1251 
Duties .. 504 
Expenditure by States 507, 708: 710, 1251 
Forces + 504 
Poliomyelitis 412-415, 522 
Political Subdivisions, Area of nd 10 
Pollard .. a re 1000, 1017 
Pools. Wheat es 843, 844 
Population . 825, 351, 1243 
Aboriginal 226, 376 
Age Distribution 351 
Birthplace s - 352 
Census 2 325, 333, 346 
Cities, Princip: al, World 332, 334 
Conjugal Condition .. - 352 
Density —. wi 332, ddd 
Dependent Children. . +. 352 
Distribution 28, 33% 346, 1243 
Dwellings .. 355. 375 
Estimates 329, 1243 
Fertility 385 
Foreign Language .. » 355 
General Characteristics 346, 1273 
Growth ‘ va 328, 1243 
Immigrant Races ae +. 353 
Fucrease 327. 328. 336. 1244 
Natural 336, 339. 342, 1244 


Net Migration |! 330, 343, 301 


Industry 353 
Local Government Areas $ -. 559 
Masculinity .- 331, 346, 1272 
Mean ‘ 835, 1244 
Metropolitan ae 519, 562 
Migration, Oversea .. 339; 343 360, 1244 
Nationality and Race +. 353 
Orcupational Status 351 
Of Military Age : .. 1109 
Provincial Urban Arens 331, 333 
Race + 353 
Rates of Increase 336, 339, 342 
Religion - 343 
Reproduction 389, 390 
Residence. Period of | +. 353 

Rural te 331 


Sex Distribution 327; 329, 346, 351 


Territories... 225. 237. 241, 247, 253, 260, 

326-330; 333-337, 1243 
Total 326, 327, 829, 345. 1243 
Unemployment ‘i dis 2. 355 
Urban 331. 333 
World 345 


a ey 


“926, 1148, 1150 


Pork. Consumption 
192, 204. 927, 934 


Oversea Trade 


Production 926, 1265 
Port Augusta-Alice Springs Railway 230 
Charces . 600 
Kembla 600 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. 
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Ports and Harbours 112, 558, 598, 1273 
Depth of Water 1I0 
Distances by Sea Ilo 
Principal Australian 101 
Cargo Movements at +. 108 
Shipping at IOI, 598 

Post Offices es 149 
231 


Postal Communication, N orthern Ter ritory 


Notes 154, 679, ie 
Profit a 
Revenue Aa | 150, 679, pep 
Post-cards Posted aa . + 153 
Post-graduate Research . 4 460 
Postmaster-General’s Department— 
Cables : +. 162 
Carriage of Mails, Cost 151, 164 
Cash on Delivery Parcels Post 153. 
Dead Letter Offices i 154 
Employees, Number 149 
Facilities .. - 149 
Finance 150, 152, 879, 680, >» 691, 701, 1229: 
Fixed ‘Assets 152 
Mail Contractors. -. 150 
Money Orders and Postal Notes 154, 1229 
Postal Matter handied : 152, 1229 
Registered Articles .. 153, 1229 
Telegraph Offices 2 157 
Telephones 157 


Posts, Tclegraphs, Telephones and Wireless 
149, 231, 1229 


Post-war Shipping Control - reg 

Training Scheme oo + 463, 466, 1136 
Potash Salts, Imports +. 902 
Potatoes 868 


835. 836, 838, SES 
870, 1149, 115% 


Aren and Yield 
Consumption 


imports and Exports 870 
Marketing .. .- 870 
Production 837, 868 
Value of Crop 839, 869: 
War-time Control .. 870 
Poultry-farming 928, 1140 
Poultry Products, Consumption 1148. 1150 
Trade 93%, 935 

Value... 933, 1265. 

Power, Electric (see Electric Power). 

Resources Ss .. 1030 
Used in Factories - 971, 988, 1265 
Works "973, 1027, 1056 
Powers, Commonw: ealth, as to Commerce 171 
Immigration... 372 

Magistrates ats 489 

Precious Stones (see Gems). 

Preference. British 171, 178 
Canadian 171, 173 
New Zealand ¢ 171,174 
Papua—New Guinea = 171, 172 
Southern Rhodesia .. 171, 174 
Union of South Africa -. 174 

Preferential Tariffs 171, 172, 173, 178, 1273 
Voting +. 1273 

Pregnancy, Complications. of, Deaths 413, 425 

Premature Births, Deaths .. 408, 412-415 

Premiers’ Plan .. o2 I27% 
State a ie 64, 1223 

Premiums, General Insurance te 656, 687 
Life Assurance 650, 651, 1256 

Pre-school Child ‘ 518. 
Centres 45% 
Education iu 451 
Teachers. haa of ae +. 4§2 

Preserve Fish ne 955, 960 
Fruit 892, 999, 1019 

Press Telegrams 157, 163 

Pressures, Barometric +. 31 

In Capital Cities +f 2-48 

Prices Acts. States 279 
Australian Wheat Board 849 
Barley 865 


For list of special articles and other matter in. 
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Prices—continued. 

Butter 923 
Cheese 923 
Coal 784 
Commonwealth Powers : 279 
Control = 264, 2 279 
‘Transfer to States 279 
Copper ee 767 
Dried Fruits 888 
Eggs 930 
Export 209, 1233 
Gold 613 
Jn Varions Countries” 267 


Index-numbers 283, “o72, 1142, 1236 


faternational Wheat ! Agreement 844 
Maize 862 
Oats é &60 
Referendum 279 
Regulations «s 279 
Retail : 263, 277, 324, 1236 
Silver, Lead, Zinc ste 704 
Stabilization 264, 280, 686 
Sugar -. 883 
Tin .. 9770 
Wheat $s a 844, 849 
Wholesale . . ait, 277, 1237 
Wool is : .. 826 
Prickly Pear Leases 78 


Primage Duty .. 17 1, 173, 207, 668 
Primary Producers, Financial Assistance 681, 686, 

712, 715, sta 
Prime Ministers . 62 
Prime Minister’s Department, Pixpend iture 681, 689 


Printergraim Service, Private Wire 156 
Printing Works ‘ +. 1026 
Prisons, Prisorers 506, 1251 
Private Dwellings ae S57 
Finance 607, 1255 
Omnibus Services 138, 1227 
Railways ws ‘nie 114 
Schools... ss pe «+ 499 
‘Tramways F -. 129 
Probate Duties, States 704. 705 
Probates .. 660 
Producers’ Co-operative Societies | ” 642, 643, 1271 
Production, Avricultural.. 227, 241, 244, 255, 
831, 1140, 1264 

Aircraft, aid aor EYZT 
Electric Power 1030, 1266 


Farmyard, Dairy. ete. = -999, 140, 1264 
Fisheries. . 228, 242, 249. 256, 953, 959, 1140 
Forestry 236. 249) #58) 944, 947, 1140 
Ivdexes”.. -. Iq7 
Irrigated Areas 1071, 1085 
Manufacturing “990, 1140, 1265 
Mineral 228, 250, ik 261, 748, 1140, 1263 


Munitions +. FI20 
Pastoral .. 227, “797, 1140, 1263 
Per Hend of Population é . T14t. 
Valnation of Total ‘Australian — » 1139 


Value of 748; 753. 800, 839, 935: 947, 959 
Professors, University : 464, 
Prohibited xports gs a id 78 

Imports. 197 
Properties, Commonwealth, transferred from 

States . ; wt) 920 
Property Tneome, Further Tax on. 739 
Proportional Representation, Senate 55 
Protective and Revenue Customs Duties - 207 
Provincial Urban Areas, Population 331. 333 
Public Art Galleries . ‘ . 485 

Debt, Common wealth and State 721, 732, 1262 
Municinal and Semi-Gov erninental 
Bodies oi .. 567 
States 719, 721, 732, 
Expenditure on 709, 710 


Taken over by Commonwealth 719 

Estate, Condition of .. es &o 
Finance 665. 1257 
Health and Related Institutions 509, 1251 
And Tropical Medicine, School of st 


* Page numbers of chief references are italicized. 
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Public—continued. 
Healtinn—continued, 

Legislation aud Administration sc9, 1273 
Alospitals .. 533, 1252 
‘Kevenue and Expenditu re 534 
instruction (see Education). 

Justice oe 489, 1251 
Libraries 477 
Museums 484 
Schools - 430 
Servants, Number 305, 1243 
Service Board 657 

Child Endowment goo 

Saperzanuation Fund 662 
Vehicles ¥ 13 
Works and Services, ‘Commonwealth 68, 685. 

693, 701 
State 706-715, 716 
Publications, List of Selected . 1179 
Meteorological - 13 
Official 1 175s 1273 
Puerperal Diseases 522 
Pulp Frait, Production - 1020 
Wood » 945 
Purchases of Freehold 95.77 
Pyritic Ore and Concentrate 749, 750 
Q. 
Qantas Empire Airways 144 
Quarantine he §20, 521 
Expenditure 688 
Quarries 748, 1140 
Queanheyan-Canberra Railway 237, 680, 692 
Queen Elizabeth Ii 49 
Queensland-British Food ‘Corporation Project 868 
Queensiana University 464, 2 469s 481, 1250 
Fire Brigades Boards os 605 


R 
R.A.A.F. (see Royal Australian Air Force). 


Rabbit Skins, Exports .. 8, 829 
War-time Marketing| es as 829 
Rabbit-proof Fencing 5 712, 715 
Rabbits, Frozen, Exports 798, 796 
Racial Origin, Arrivals and Departares 365 
Of Population 353 

Racing, State Taxation .. aes 704 
Radio (see alsa Wirelees) +. 162, 164, 1230 
Airways .. : . 145 
Coast Stations 163 
Communication = 162 
Inductive Interferenve 170 
Radiocommunicatior Stations Authorized | 163 
Radiograms be as 156 
Radinm Laboratory 519 
Railways oR 118, ee 

Accidents .. 128, 


Australian Capital Territory 115, 237, 680, é93 
Coal, Oiland Petrol Used... 128 


Commonwealth aud State 113, 1226 
Communication in Australia , - 113 
Deaths - 128, 423 
Employees. 116. 129 
Tinance 116, 12 1, ‘692, 701, 706, 711-715. 
1226 
Gauges 5 a 113, 715, 230, 1273 
Standardization .- 313, 230,1274 
Goods and Livestock Carried 117, 120, 72]. 
127, 1226 
Traffic Classification 121 
Interest on Loan Expenditure 119 


Lines under Construction . + 193 
Mileage Open. Surveyed, ete. 7124. 116. 1226 
Northern Territory 115. 230, 680. #92 
Passenver-journers, ete. 116, 120. 121, 1226 
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Railways—continued. 
Private 123, 1273 
Revenue .. 116, 121, 122, 127 
Rolling Stock : ey 128, 1009 
Salaries and Wages Paid ve +. 129 
Standardizution Agreement; .. 38 113 
Systems (Map) ts ‘ove 
Traffic . 116, 119, ae 


Trans-Australian 


-_ +» 1274 
Workiug Expenses .. . 116, 118, 1226 


Workshops +. Io00g 
Rainfall 25, 41, 1068-1100 
Australian Capitals | 28, 42~48, 1220 
Average Annual (Map) wie + 37 
Cities of the World oe ee 3 
Distribution 7 ‘ «25,27 
Intluence of Forests os) «4I 
Monthly Distribution (Map) | ye 38 
Remarkable Falls... ‘ 29 


States and Territories 
Raisins 


27, 227, 241, 245, 255 
838, 887, 888, 1024 


Ratable Property, mney Population and 
Value ws 559 
Real Wages a ; 277, 288, 324 
Receipts, * Life Assurance. 650, 652 
Reciprocal Lend-Lease .. Acs ». 685 
'Cariffs ie oe od +. 173 

Reconstruction and Development, Inter- 


national Bank for. 734 
Training Scheme, Post- “war 468, 465, 466, és 


1136 
Redemption Loans, New York i 74 
Re-establishment and Employment Act  .. 308 
Re-exports 4 oe 202 
Referenda, Commonwealth ‘56, 279 
Refineries, Sugar . 1018 
Refining, Metal... 1006-1008 


Reforestation .. in a =. 943 
Refrigerating Works os . 1022 
Refugees (see Evacuees). 

Regimen, Retail Prices .. Se +. 263 
Regional Electricity Boards 1047 
Registered Articles Rusted and Received 153, 1229 


Companies 640 
Dairy Premises a a «+ 523 
Registration, Copyright .. ae .. 1156 
Fees, Motor Vehicles ne +. 135 
Motor Vehicles . 135, 139, 1227 
Private Schools oe ne «+ 449 
Titles, New Guinea .. a +. 255 
Trade Uniors ae he ++ 319 
Vessels : i +. 102 
Regulations, National Security -: 279 
Relief of Unemployment 550, 701, 712, 715, 1254 
Religions, Marriages Celebrated ia 381 
of Population os +. 353 
Renmark frrigation ‘Trust. se «» TOO4 
Rent Control, 1939-45 War . « 1274 
Rents 265, 269, 271, 32 24, 1237 


Tndexes 265, 269, 271, 324, 1237 
Relative Expenditure on 6 wee “207. 
Tenanted Private Derelings ame +.» 359 
Repatriation .. FOI, 1127 
Commission "68s, 1127, 1136 
Cost of Be an acd 685, 1188 
Reports, Departmental F 11477, 1273 
Representation, Proportional, Senate a 55 
Representativess Consular ey +. I170 
Diplomatic ofa ee .. FI7O 
Federal House of .. i ~~ 54 
Trade % . 182, 1171 
Reproduction Rates ts 389, 390 
Research, Council for Educational -. 435 
In Univ ersities F ms + 400 
Laboratories, ‘Aeronautical » 1123 
Defence eu TI22 


Organization, Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial 476, 690, 896, 955, 964, 1158 


Silvicultural is O41, 1274 
Reservations, Crown Lands ot = 373,92 

Forest aa 73> 939, 943 © 
Reservoirs 1032, 1059 
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Residence, Period of, in Australla— 
Deceased Persons .. a oe 416 
Immizrants +. 353 
Persons who died from Tuberculosis | - 426 
Retail Esteblishmeats, Census ws 1152 
Type of Business .. 1268 
Retail Price Index-numbers 263, 1236 
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Nauru, 12s. 1d.; United Kingdom and other British, 138. + Commencing with September, 1954 issue (No. 217) price 
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